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A   NEW   iiTART. 

19"21  lias  liegun.  1920  is  a  menior.y ;  perhaps  of 
achievement,  perliaps  of  disappointment.  In  either 
ease,  1920  lias  gone,  but  what  we  are  today  is  largely 
the  result  of  what  we  thought  and  did  then.  Did  we 
think  of  the  other  fellow,  were  we  careful,  did  we  do 
our  best  each  day  honestly  and  cheerfully  ?  Then 
1921  will  surely  be  a  happy  new  year.  If  we  were  care- 
less, thoughtless,  negligent  or  grouchy,  let  us  solenndy 
resolve  to  make  a  cleaner  record  in  1921. 


WHILE    CHILDREN    STARVE. 

While  millions  of  children  are  actually  starving  in 
Europe  and  China,  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  will 
partake  of  their  annual  bountiful  banquet  in  Mont- 
real on  the  evening  of  the  20th  January.  Nobody  will 
begrudge  these  more  or  less  prosperous  people  the  op- 
portunity of  gathering  in  good  fellowship  about  a  well 
laden  board.  It  is  the  happiest  occasion  of  the  year 
and  there  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  food  in  Canada 
to  be  considered.  The  unfortunate  features  of  our 
prosperous  condition  is  that  we  cannot  readily  share 
our  material  welfare  with  those  who  are  actuality  in 
serious  want.  But  though  we  cannot  extend  our  hand 
in  person  to  help  and  cheer,  we  can  do  it  effectively  by 
])roxy  through  the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  satisfying  features 
of  recent  banquets  has  been  the  collection  for  some 
good  cause.  For  several  years  the  contribution  wenf 
to  the  Tobacco  Fund  for  the  boys  at  the  front ;  after 
that  it  went  to  work  of  the  Khaki  League  at  home. 
Will  there  be  a  collection  this  year,  and  where  will  it 
go?  The  most  crying  need  (literally)  is  to  feed  the 
millions  of  children  who  are  starving  for  want  of  food 
and  freezing  for  lack  of  clothing  so  as  to  save  as  many 
as  can  be  reached  before  they  die.  Perha])s  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociation  has  already  planned 
the  complete  program  for  the  banquet.  We  hope  there 
is  time  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  give  as  well 
as  to  get.  In  past  years,  thousands  of  dollars  were 
gladly  given  to  provide  smokes  for  the  soldiers  in  a 
war  which  has  left  millions  of  irresponsible  children 
absolutely  without  food,  except  as  it  is  provided  by 
the  great  relief  organization  left  over  from  war  tiove. 
The  fact  that  Germany  was  responsible  for  the  war 
does  not  relieve  us  from  responsibility  for  the  lives  of 
innocent  children  threatened  as  the  result  thereof,  in- 
sofar as  we  are  able  to  help.  Ten  dollars  will  feed  a 
child  till   the  new   harvest,   assuming  the   people   have 


strength  cJiough  to  phmt  a  crop.  The  British  Empire 
War  Kelief  \\;ill  iise  our  contribution,  sent  through  the 
Canadian  Ked  Cros.s,  where  Jt   will  do  the  most  good. 

The  paper  mills  and  individuals  in  the  industry 
gave  thousands  of  4ollars  to  campaign  for  McGill 
University.  Let  them  respond  as  generously  to  this 
greater  call  when  Pipe-]\lajor  Gray  and  his  High- 
landers come  round  again.  We  have  not  described 
the  heart-breaking  scenes  and  conditions  witnessed 
daily  on  the  other  side.  It  should  be  enough  to  say 
that  children  are  hungry. 

Come  to  the  banquet  with  a  big  roll  or  a  fat  cheek 
and  if  you  cannot  be  on  hand  to  put  your  contribu- 
tion in  Friend  Bothwell's  hat,  send  your  check  to  the 
Pulp  aiul  I'aper  Magazine  —  made  out  to  -'British 
Empire  War  Helief",  and  it  will  .speedily  be  on  its 
mission  of  mercy,  lie  a  real  Christian  and  '■come 
across." 


I///./.     MEN    Al'I'RECIATE    TECHNICAL 
CONTROL. 

One  of  the  happiest  results  ol  the  work  of  members 
of  the  Technical  Section,  illustrating  at  the  same  time 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  Section  and  its  apprecia- 
tion by  the  mills  is  the  vote  recently  taken  at  Inxjuois 
Falls,  Out.,  by  the  skilled  employees  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  antl  Paper  Company.  Other  eompanies  are 
working  along  similar  lines,  but  we  know  of  no  instance 
where  the  practical  men,  the  ()|)eratoi's,  have  expressed 
themselves  so  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  scientific  con- 
trol of  mill  work. 

For  several  years  the  company  employed  chemists 
and  engineers  who  have  l)eeii  quietly  making  tests, 
obsej-vations  and  deductions.  Mill  men.  f(n-  a  time 
rather  ridiculed  I  he  idea  of  measuring  the  quantity  of 
white  water  and  ileterinining  the  amount  of  fibre  in  it. 
or  keeping  close  records  of  grinder  speeds,  pressures 
and  temperature:  "sewer  rats."'  they  called  the  little 
crew  that  tried  to  find  out  the  truth  as  to  causes  and 
(luantities  of  lost  fibre,  the  reasons  for  breaks  on  the 
machine,  defective  paper,  etc.  The  jiractical  man  did  not 
imderstand  and  so  failed  to  appreciate  the  connection 
between  a  defective  grinder  .stone,  a  batch  of  weak 
li(iuor  or  a  hole  in  a  wet  machine  wire  and  the  com 
pany's  payroll.  Lack  of  understanding  induces  pre- 
.iiidice,  but  paper  makers  are  u.sually  thoughtful  chaps 
and  they  fiiuilly  saw  that  better  and  more  uniform 
grinding  and  cooking  meant  better  running  on  the 
machine,  fewer  bi-eaks  with  less  work  and  le.ss  broke 
with  fewer  complaints.     They  saw  that  knowledge,  in. 
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telligeuce  and  research,  applied  iu  the  form  of  scientific 
control,  meant  smoother  and  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  mill.  It  means  tliat  by  doing  his  work  right  a 
man  did  his  work  better  and  more  easily— and  he  could 
be  proud  of  the  result.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when 
a  vote  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  men  of 
Abitibi  toward  scientific  control  that  their  approval 
was  unanimous. 

But  the  men  in  the  mill  are  not  content  with  letting 
the  men  from  the  laboratory  have  a  corner  on  the 
knowledge  that  makes  scientific  control  possible  and 
most  effective.  They  appreciate  that  tlie  opportunity 
and  willingness  to  study  is  really  the  foundation  of 
success.  Successful  men  study ;  successful  processes 
are  the  i-esult  of  study.  When  the  men  of  Abitibi  were 
asked  if  they  Avanted  classes  in  pulp  and  paper  making 
the  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  and  fifty  out  of 
sixty-eiglit  wanted  to  take  a  full  course,  desiring 
especially  to  understand  what  goes  on  in  other  depart- 
ments. 'I'liere  is  no  mdependent  dejiartment  in  a  paper 
mill;  one  cannot  operate  without  the  other. 

The  efficient  operation  of  modern  machinery  re(iuires 
workmen  of  intelligence  and  some  education  along 
vocational  lines  based  on  tjie  fundamentals  of  mathe- 
matics and  elementary  science.  Whether  the  workmen 
iu  our  industry  qualify  is  in  their  own  hands.  The  op- 
portunity is  being  prepared  and  in  some  cases,  as  at 
Iroquois  Falls,  has  been  offered.  Manager  Mclnnis 
was  right  in  saying  that:  "The  future  of  this  industry, 
is  fewer  men  and  better  men,  the  men  will  have  to  be 
more  skilled  and  the  unskilled  man  will  become. of  less 
and  less  importance."' 

This  simply  means  that  the  practical  man  and  the 
technical  man  must  get  together  and  keep  the  ball 
a-rolling.  The  appreciation  of  the  need  for  co-opera- 
tion between  the  mill  and  laboratory  is  a  natural  devel- 
opment and  a  full  justification  of  the  existence  of  the 
Technical  Section.  Realization  of  the  fact  that  they 
can  and  should  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  technical 
man  (who  has  -long  realized  his  need  of  the  practical 
man)  will  gradually  increase  the  attendance  of  mill 
men  at  the  meetings.  They  will  become  associate  mem- 
bers and  the  usefulness  of  the  Technical  Section  will 
be  greatly  extended.  The  time  to  begin  is  January 
19th  and  20th,  at  the  Ritz  Carleton  Hotel,  in  Montreal. 


COBWEBS. 

The  course  of  new  pulp  mills  ne'er  runs  smooth. 
Here  is  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  still  worry- 
ing about  a  source  of  power. 


Crabtree  Mills  is  not  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach. 
The  children  of  Iroquois  Falls  also  had  a  Christmas 
play. 


On  another  page  is  a  short  paragraph  that  tells  a 
long  story.  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  has  con- 
sistently been  working  to  develop  a  real  community 
spirit  in  the  town  of  Crabtree  Mills.  The  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  employees,  the  town's  people,  and 
their  spiritual  advisers,  has  made  possible  the  happy 
climax  to  the  year's  work  in  the  Community  Christmas 
Tree.  Other  paper  makers  are  doing  similar  work, 
which  shows  what  a  force  for  good  this  industry  is  in 
Canada. 


Too  bad  the  OttaM'a  River  can't  co-operate  better 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  give  the  power  they 
need  to  operate  at  capacity. 


Scientists  have  found  that  carlion  dioxide,  let  loose 
among  growing  vegetables,  greatly  mcreases  the  yield; 
the  increase  in  the  case  of  potatoes  was  180  per  cent. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  steam  ]iower  plants  to  raise  vege- 
tal)les. 


It  is  reported  that  New  York  printers  are  to  get  an- 
other increase  in  wages  amounting  to  .$5  a  week.  It 
looks  as  if  employers  in  the  printing  trade  might  not  be 
able,  at  that  rate  to  buy  paper  to  keep  theii'  printers 
at  work. 


The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.  has  kindly  sent  a 
photograph  showing  broadcast  seeding  of  forest  trees 
in  Louisiana.  Twelve  men  are  seen,  marching  in  ex- 
tended order.  We  are  glad  to  note  this  evidence  of  real 
forester^'  work  in  the  South. 


Edward  Beck,  Avho  is  in  charge  of  the  publicity  work 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  has  pre- 
pared a  review  of  conditions  and  probabilities  for  in- 
creased production  in  the  Canadian  lndusti\v  which  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 


The  taxes  are  coming;  they  are,  they  are.  The 
Royal  Trust  Company  of  Montreal  evidently  saw  the 
shadow  that  portends  the  advent  and  has  prepared  for 
distribution  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Income  Tax  and 
the  Individual".  It  is  designed  to  help  the  individual 
avoid  the  heavy  penalties  automatically  imposed  by 
the  law  for  inaccuracy  or  delay.  The  taxpayer  must 
get  his  own  forms  and  return  them  accurately  made 
out,  with  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  tax,  by  April  30. 
Forms  may  be  obtained  from  a  post  office,  Inspector 
of  taxation,  or  an  office  of  the  Royal  Trust  Companj'. 
The  booklet  tells  how  to  calculate  vour  tax. 


The  sapota  tree  is  the  "chewing  gum  tree."  Chicle 
is  the  proper  name  of  the  life  blood  of  this  tree  from 
which  the  gum  is  made.  It  grows  in  South  America. 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  It  produces  a  fruit  call- 
ed the  sapodilla  pear,  and  has  a  straight,  clear  timber 
trunk. 
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Fire  Prevention  in  Pulpwood  by  Means  of 

Artificial  Foe 


By  F.  J.  HOXIE,  Boston. 


Note. — The  interesting  addre-ss  on  Fire  Prevention  in 
Log  Piles,  which  Mr.  Hoxie  gave  ati  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Section,  C.  P.  and  P.  A.  in  January, 
1919,  was  published  in  ithe  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  at 
the  time,  and  is  available  as  a  reprint. 

These  two  papers  will  form  the  basis  for  the  discus- 
sion of  another  phase  of  the  subject  at  the  Technical 
Section,  meeting  January  19  and  20  in  Montreal. 

A  large  log  pile  fire  presents  an  exceptii-onally  diffi- 
cult problem  in  fire  protection  engineering,  in  that 
many  times  as  much  quick  burning  fuel  is  present  in  a 
concentrated  mass  as  is  found  in  any  form  of  building 
in  which  fires  are  commonly  fought.  The  absence  of 
walls  and  the  exposed  jjosition  and  height  of  the  log 
pile  cause  ideal  draft  conditions,  so  that!  the  rate  of 
combustion  is  ultimately  limited  only  by  the  velocity 
at  which  air  for  combustion  can  be  supplied  to  the  fire 
and  the  products  of  combustion  can  be  carried  away. 
This  velocity  increases  with  the  decrease  in  gas  den- 
sity caused  by  the  rising  temperature  of  the  fire  and  is 
commonly  called  "draft." 

Water  Supply. 

Very  few  of  the  large  log  pile  fires  have  been  ex- 
tinguished b.v  hose  streams  until  the  fuel  has  been  prac- 
tically exhausted  owing  to  the  amounti  of  heat  set  free 
by  the  enormous  velocity  of  combustion,  therefore  such 
a  fire  makes  a  foi'midable  exposure  to  biiildings  or 
other  nearby  log  piles,  much  more  formidable  from  the 
fact  that  a  fire  in  a  log  pile  of  from  five  to  (ten  thousand 
cords  has  in  nearly  every  case,  continued  two  days  or 
more  whatever  the  water  supply  available.  To  fight 
such  a  fire  with  any  chance  of  success  not  only  must 
there  be  available  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
water  per  minute  but  the  supply  must  have  such  a 
capacity  that  it  can  be  maintained  at  maximum  vol- 
ume for  several  days.  In  case  of  several  large  piles 
where  a  fire  in  one  exposes  the  others,  a  continuous 
supply  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  gallons  per  minute  for  a 
week  may  be  required  to  take  care  of  sparks  as  well  as 
the  drying  action  of  the  heatt  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  spreading  from  pile  to  pile.  For  this  purpose, 
pumps  supplied  from  a  river  or  other  large  body 
of  water  with  an  auxiliary  gravity  supply  or  a  gravity 
supply  through  ample  mains  from  a  large  reservoir  is 
about  the  only  practical  arrangement.  An  auxiliary 
gravity  supply  of  one  or  two  hundred  gallons  for  main- 
taining pressure  constantly  for  quick  service  and  sup- 
plying spray  nozzles  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
pumps  but  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  is  un- 
questionably necessary  for  effective  service. 

Calculatiions  based  on  the  constant  and  high  velocity 
of  heat  generation  in  large  log  pile  fires  which  are 
confirmed  by  the  lack  of  success  in  extinguishing  such 
fires  indicate  that  at  least  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  would  be  required  to  extinguish  a 
large  log  pile  when  well  under  way.  Such  supplies  are 
nowhere  available  at)  present,  therefore,  when  sub- 
division is  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  chief  of  defense  and 
the  distances  between  the  subdivided  piles  cannot  be 
very  great,  a  large  and  continuous  water  supply  is 
specially  important  and  it  is  well  within  the  range  of 


possibility  that  a  fire  may  spread  from  one  pile  to 
another  even  after  the  wood  in  the  first  pile  is  nearly 
consumed  as  the  radiated  heat  from  the  burning  char- 
coal will  be  greater  than  that  from  burning  wood  and 
sparks  will  continue  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  fire. 
The  surfaces  of  nearby  piles,  unless  they  have  been 
continuously  and  thoroughly  wet  will  have  been  dried 
by  the  heat  and  be  more  easily  ignitable.  Moreover,  as 
the  number  of  piles  is  increased  the  surface  subject  to 
attack  by  exposure  will  be  proportionately  increased 
and  the  surface  must  be  kept  well  wet  down  until  the 
fire  is  completely  extinguished,  which,  judging  from 
past  experience  will  probably  be  two  or  three  days  for 
each  pile.  If  a  second  10,000  cord  pile  should  become 
ignited  towards  the  end  of  the  first  fire  it  would  re- 
quire the  water  for  nearly  a  week. 
Subdivision. 

Subdivision  of  pulp  wood  piles  has  two  distinct  ob- 
jects, the  first,  underwriting  and  the  second,  engin- 
eering. 

The  object  of  subdivision  from  an  underwriting 
standpoint  is  to  reduce  the  value  subject  to  a  single 
loss  to  an  amount  which  the  companies  writing  the  risk 
are  willing  or  able  to  lose,  however  remote  the  possi- 


Figiiro  1. —  (Juuveyor  openings  can  serve  as  draft  holes  un- 
ilcr  a  large  log  pile.  This  pile  is  being  eontinuonsly  wet  by 
means  of  spray  nozzles  located  on  over-head  conveyor  and 
covering  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  pile.  AVater  from 
this  source  which  permeates  down  through  the  pile  is  con- 
stantly   dripping    inside    these    openings. 

])ility  of  a  loss.  With  log  piles,  experience  has  shown 
that  a  total  loss  is  probable  if  the  fire  gets  a  start, 
therefore  the  underwriting  subdivision  is  more  a  func- 
tion of  the  size  and  ability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the 
insurance  companies  than  the  chance  of  the  loss  occur- 
ring. This  subdivision  .can  be  as  well  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  risk  among  a  large  number  of  insurance 
companies  as  by  subdividing  the  pile. 

Subdivision  from  an  engineering  standpoint  is  gov- 
erned by  hazard  and  protection  or  in  other  words,  the 
probability  of  a  fire  occurring  within  a  given  time  and 
if  it  does  occur  the  chance  of  putting  it  out  with  small 
loss.  If  subdivision  is  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon  to 
safeguard  a  risk  it  should  be  such  that  each  parcel  sub- 
ject to  a  single  loss  will  not  have  a  value  greatei-  than 
the  average  loss  per  fire  in  risks  of  a1I  classes  com- 
monly written  at  the  same  rate  and  the  separation  of 
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Figure    1. — Cable    Conveyor    stacking   long    luw   juk 
logs   on    the   sloping   hillside    beside   the    river. 


of    long 


the  sevei-al  pareel.s  sliould  be  siic-h  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  fire  spreading  from  one  parcel  to  another 
with  the  protection  at  hand. 

Danger  of  Holes  Under  Log  Piles  Which  Can  Admit  Air 
Under  the  Piles. 

Any  form  of  opening's  iiiulei'  a  h)o-  pile  which  can 
serve  as  a  draft  hole  to  admit)  air  rapidly  under  the 
base  of  the  fire  is  dangerous  (Sec  figure  1)  as  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  velocity  of  combustion  and  may 
(piickly  lead  the  fire  down  into  the  i)ile  where  it  will 
be  im])ossil)le  to  get  at  it  with  water  from  any  prac- 
t^icable  i)osition.  Such  holes  ai'e  common  about  large 
log  |)iles,  being  left  to  accommodate  i-eclaiiuing  con- 
veyors and  the  return  side  of  the  conveyor  cable.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  keeping  all  such  holes,  when 
not  in  use,  tightl.v  closed  to  i)revent  the  admission  of 
air,  and  immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  stop- 
ping tliem  with  dirt,  hark  or  logs  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  five. 

Location  of  Hose  Streams  and  Monitor  Nozzles  for 
Miost  Effective  Service. 

There  has  been  some  tliscnssion  as  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantage of  locating  hose  streams  or  monitor  nozzles 
on  top  af  a  log  pile  or  about  its  base.  There  are  ad- 
vantages in  botih  positions  and  doubtless  in  most  cases 
part  of  the  apparatus  should  be  placed  in  each  posi- 
tion but  the  top  of  the  pile  is  preferable  at  the  start 
of  the  fire  when  tliei-e  is  the  greatest  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  extinguishing  tiie  fire.  Pi'ovision  should  also 
be  made  For  the  men  easily  and  quickl\-  to  attain  this 
position. 

At  first  thought  the  base  of  the  pile  may  be  con- 
sidered preferable  as  the  heat  and  smoke  will  make  the 
top  of  the  pile  untenable  after  the  fire  is  under  way 
and  it  is  thought  that  water  can  be  shot  with  reason- 
ably sure  aim,  like  a  gun,  from  a  safe  and  convenient 
location  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
wind  and  aii'  current  will  remain  the  sanie  Avith  the  fire 
in  progress.  This  is  far  irom  true.  The  first  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  fire  is  the  only  time  that  any  really 
•  effective  fighting  can  be  done  where  a  large  pile  of 
dry  wood  is  involved,  therefore  to  be  able  to  get  at  the 
fii-e  (|uickly  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  success.  The  best  location  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  fire  is  unquestionably  the  top  of  the 
pile  in  all  directions  with  the  shortest  range,  less  in- 
pile  in  all  directions  with  the  shortage  range,  less  in- 
terference from  wind  and  surer  aim.  After  the  fire  is 
under  wa.y  the  updraft  caused  by  tlie  heat  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  deflect  large  hose  streams  sent  up  from  the 
ground  away  from  the  base  of  the  fire  as  the  velocity 


of  tile  water  will  be  lost  and  it  will  come  to  rest  in  the 
air  tlirectly  at  the  point  where  the  updraft  is  gi-eatest. 
The  nearer  to  the  fire  the  hose  stream  is  located  the 
greater  possibilities  there  are  penetrating  this  up  draft 
l)y  the  force  of  the  water  and  getting  at  the  fire.  With 
monitor  nozzles  or.  large  hose  connections  distributed  at 
short  intervals  along  the  top  of  the  pile  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  out  of  the  smoke  in  the  early  stages  when 
the  up  draft  is  less  ])owerful  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
successfully  extinguishing  the  fire,  whereas,  a  few 
minutes  later  the  chance  of  success  is  highly  doubtfid 
in  any  position. 

Dry  or  Wet  Wood. 

Paper  manufactui'crs  prefer  dry  wooil  for  nuiking 
chemical  pulp.  This  is  sometimes  obtained  by  piling 
in  thin,  well  separa'ted  piles  or  by  drying  the  chips  but 
neither  of  these  practices  are  common  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  other  difficulties.  Keeping  the 
wood  quite  dry  not  only  makes  better  pulp  but  reduces 
the  loss  from  rotting,  though  wood  kept  continually 
very  wet  is  not  very  likely  to  rot. 

With  the  present  high  prices  of  wood  more  care  will 
be  used  than  in  the  past  to  prevent  loss  by  both  fire  and 
rotting.  In  order  to  d;\v  wood  below  the  fiber  satura- 
tion point  of  about  30  per  cent  moisture  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  piles  low  with  reference  to  the  spaces  be- 
tween them,  otherwise,  they  will  absorb  and  retain 
sufficient  water  from  rain  to  maintain  the  air  in  their 
neighboi'hood  at  nearly  saturation  which  will  retard 
the  drying.  With  the  great  quantities  of  wood  used 
in  the  larger  i)aper  mills  it  will  )'e(|uire  an  immense 
area  to  store  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  time  necessary 
to  diy  it  by  this  method  and  stacking  and  recovery 
methods  are  expensive  for  such  large  areas. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  slope  of  the  land  to 
distribute  the  wood  from  the  top  of  an  incline  by  slid- 
ing it  from  the  cars  at  the  top  down  inclined  conveyors 
or  shutes  into  long  low  piles  and  recovering  it  by  con- 
tinuing its  course  down  hill  to  the  wood  room  cars  or 
conveyor  at  the  bottom.  Rough  and  tumble  piles 
should  not  be  over  twenty-five  feet  high  and  twenty- 
five  feet  broad.  With  such  a  pile  of  barked  wood  on 
high  ground  where  the  lower  average  atmositheric 
moisture  will  hasten  drying  the  moisture  should  be  re- 
duced to  20  per  cent  or  less  in  a  few  months  of  dry 
weather.  Ranked  piles  will  doubtless  be  better.  Such 
low  piles,  if  well  separated  as  will  be  required  for  effi- 
cient drying  can  be  readily  protieoted  against  fire  by 
hose  streams  or  monitor  nozzles  and  the^  drying  should 
be  rapid  enough  to  prevent  loss  from  fungus  for  mod- 
erate periods  of  storage. 


Figure  ^i. —  L);irk  luies  along  tlie  top  (jt  these  log  piles  show 
the  progress  of  rotting  at  the  top  of  the  pile  where  the 
fungus   has    been    introduced    bv   season    cracks. 
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Cable  conveyors  have  valuable  possibilities  for  staek- 
ing  long  logs  in  low  flat  piles,  convenient  for  drying 
and  capable  of  effective  liose  stream  protection  as 
shown  in  Figure  2. 

Dry  wood  can  most  advantageously  be  kept  dry  and 
weti  wood  kept  wet.  Wood  received  on  ears  which  has 
been  previously  peeled  and  piled  in  the  open  for  several 
months  and  has  alvead\-  dried  to  less  than  50  pev  cent 
moistui'e  can  best  l)e  storetl  at  the  mill  in  such  low  jjiles 
as  will  prevent  it  from  absorbing  more  water  from 
rain.  If  dry  wood  is  piled  in  large  piles  with  wc't  wootl 
it  will  take  up  water  from  the  weti  wood,  both  o,f  them 
finally  coming  to  a  greater  content  of  from  'SO  to  40 
per  cent  which  is  the  best  amount  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  wood  destroying  fungi. 

Therefore,  if  the  dry  wood  is  piled  separately  in  low, 
open  piles  as  described  above  and  the  wet'  wood  iu  high 
compact  piles  which  are  kept  wet  on  the  outside  by 
water  spray  operating  continuously  in  dry  weather, 
both  wet  and  dry  wood  will  l:)e  kept  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  moisture  couteu't  which  causes  the  maximum 
rate  of  rotiting  and  can  be  safely  stored  for  the  mod- 
erate time  commonly  re(piired. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  store  wood  for  several  years 
it  should  either  be  stored  in  low,  open,  uniformly 
packed  piles,  protected  on  top  to  keep  rain  water  out 


Figure  4. — Showing  t'uugus  jilants  piu'ouraijeil  by  season 
cracks   at  the   top   of  a   log. 

of  the  .season  cracks  and  well  seijarated  from  the  earth 
b.v  roll  proofed  skids,  or  it  can  be  stored  under  water. 

Season  cracks  in  logs  on  top  of  piles  encourage  fun- 
gus by  admitting  water  to  the  centre  of  the  .stick.  This 
condition  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  photo- 
graphs. Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Logs  on  the  top  of  piles 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  will  dry  down  to  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  moisture.  In  so  doing  season  cracks  will 
open  on  tihe  tops  of  the  sticks  admitting  rain  water 
and  fungus.  The  latter  will  germinate  and  send  out 
thread  like  growths  which  will  puncture  the  wood  cells, 
admitting  water  to  the  "wood  again  so  that  the  dry 
wood  will  reabsorb  rain  water,  coming  back  to  over 
30  per  cent,  at  first  locally  near  the  cracks,  and  gra- 
dually extending  through  the  stick.  It  will  be  noted 
'that  in  ease  of  jjartially  rotted  sticks  the  fungus  plants 
first!  appear  at  the  top  near  the  cracks.  Fungus  plants 
also  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  where  nearest  to 


Figui-o  5. — Showing  fuii;.;ii^  |il:iiits  I'runi  sra.^un  .irul..-.  at 
the  top  of  a  log  extentling  from  the  center  of  an  evenly  piled 
log  pile.  Note  the  dark  top  of  the  nearby  log  which  extends 
only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  surface  of  the  pile.  The 
dark  color  is  caused  by  the  water  absorbed  through  the  season 
cracks    and    which    is    starting    fungus    growth. 

the  earth  and  lack  of  circulation  of  air  maintains  the 
wood  at  a  moisture  of  30  to  40  per  cent  which  is 
favorable  for  fungus  growth.  (Figure  6.)  Fungus 
plants  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  or  so  called  fruiting 
bodies,  shown  in  figures  5  and  6  are  supported  by 
thread-like  roots  which  have  already  penetrated  con- 
siderable of  the  wood  before  the  fruiting  plants  appear. 
These  fruiting  plants  do  not  commonly  appear  on  ori- 
ginally sound  wood  until  after  two  years  or  more  of 
exposure  to  the  weatiher.  It  is  probable  that  if  the 
wood  on  the  top  of  the  pile  is  kept  saturated  with  mois- 
ture so  that  the  season  cracks  cannot  open  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fungus  will  be  retarded. 

Wood  sa'tiurated  with  water  so  that  its  cells  are  com- 
pletely filled  will  not  rot  and  wood  below  20  per  cent 
of  moisture  is  practically  immune  to  fungus  attack. 

The  exact  moisture  limits  (if  the  imjiortant  wood- 
destroyng  fungi  are  not  known,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  condition  of  most  rapid  fungus  growth  with  com- 
mon i)ulp  woods  is  noit  far  from  the  fiber  saturation 
point,  probably  slightly  above  this  point,  or  from  30  to 
40  pel-  cent  moistiure. 


Figure    6. — Fungus    plants    on    logs   maintained    at    favorable 
moisture  content   by   nearness   to   the   ground. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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CANADA'S  NOVEMBER  EXPORTS  75  p.c. 
GREATER. 

Cauaciian  pulp  and  paper  export.s  for  November 
1920,  reached  a  total  value  of  ij!l4,355,435,  compared 
with  .1^8.016,990  in  November,  1919,  a  gain  of  $6,338,445. 

The  exports  of  paper  included  1,267,620  cvvt.s.  (63,- 
381  tons)  of  newsprint,  valued  at  $6,926,465;  5,292 
cwts.  (264  tons)  of  book  paper,  valued  at  $64,463,  and 
other  paper  valued  at  $906,537. 

Pulp  exports  included  183,102  cwts  of  sulphate, 
(kraft)  valued  at  $1,123,967;  225,908  cwts  of  bleach- 
ed sulphite,  valued  at  $2,096,395;  336,403  cwts  of  un- 
bleached sulphite,  valued  at  $2,220,424,  and  263,976 
cwts  of  groujuhvood  pulp,  valued  at  $1,016,184. 

The   countries  of  destination  were:  Paper,     Thiited 


Kingdom,  $233,667;  United  States,  $6,202,816;  other 
countries,  $1,460,982.  Pulp,  United  Kingdom,  $192,749; 
United  States,  $6,009,739;  Other  countries,  .$254,482. 

Unmanufactureil  puipwood  to  the  extent  of  137,090 
cords,  valued  at  $1,94S.241,  was  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  the  month,  compared  wit^i  60,098  cords, 
valued  at  $635,361  exported  in  November,  1919. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
April,  to  November  inclusive,  pulp  and  pajier  exports 
were  valued  at  $118.-303,918  as  compared  with  $64,- 
626,540  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1919,  and  $53,- 
9.54,984  in  1918,  a  gain  of  $53,677,378  over  1919  and  of 
$64,348,934  over  1918.  They  exceeded  by  $13,668,.580 
the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  for 
the  entire  preceding    fiscal  year, 

A  tabular  summarv  is  as  follows: 


EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  WOO  D  PULP  AND  PULP  WOOD. 


November,   1918  and   1920;  and   eight  months    ending  November,  1918,  1919  and  1920. 
Paper  Month  of  November  Eight 

Printing  paper  1918  1920  1918 

Book  paper    


Newsprint  jiaper 
Printing   paper    . 
Other  paper 


Month  of 

November 

1918 

1920 

Cwt. 

1,933 

5,292 

$ 

19,787 

64,463 

Cwt. 

1,136,651 

1.267,620 

$ 

4,159,078 

6,926,465 

Cwt. 

$ 

$ 

732,649 

906,537 

Total  paper 


Wood  pulp: 

Sulphate  (Kraft) Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,  bleached Cwt. 

Sulphite,  iinbleaehed Cwt. 

$. 
Chemicallv  prepared Cwt. 

$ 
Mechanicallv  prepared Cwt. 

$ 

Total  wood   ]niip    .  .    .  .      Cwt. 

$ 
Pulp  Wood Cord. 

$ 
Country  of  Destination. 
Paper  and  manufactures  of — 

To  United  Kingdom $ 

United  States .$ 

Other  Countries $ 


Wood  pulp — 

To  L^nited  Kingdom 
United  States  .  . 
Other  Countries. 
Pulp  wood — 

To  United  Kingdom 
United  States  .  . 
Other  Coimtries. 


Total    Paper.    Wood    Pulp    and 
Pulp  Wood- 
To  I'nited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  Countries 


$ 

$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 


$   4,911,514 


234,990 
761,283 
108,553 
565,139 
495,297 
1,781,646 


894,206 
997,408 

1,733,046 

4.105,476 

60,098 

635,361 


316,566 
4.265,065 
329,883. 


690.338 

3,041,832 

373,306 


635,361 


1.006,904 

7.942.253 

703,189 


183,102 
1,123.967 

225,908 
2.096,395 

336,504 
2,220,424 


263,976 
1,016,184 

1,009,490 

6,456,970 

137,090 

1,948,241 


233,667 
6,202,816 
1,460,982 


192,749 

6,009,739 

254,482 


1,948.241 


426,416 

14.160.796 

1,715,464 


8,506,975 

24,988,899 

3,897,241 


months  ended 
1919 
34,053 
311,974 
9,056,677 
32,203,392 


Nov 


5,470,310 


6,133,191 

21,760,738 

2,611,854 

3,308,126 

8,745.045 
25,068,864 

1,132,987 
10,846,864 


623,841 

24,041,595 

4,220,684 


7,089 

22,800,989 

2,260,786 


10,846,864 


630,930 

57.689.448 

6,481,470 


1,659,156 
5,470,813 
724,645 
3,618,103 
3,230,244 
11,993,486 


5,081,276 
5,558,462 

10,695.321 

26,640,864 

631,941 

6,321,540 


2,739,417 

30,921,516 

4,324,743 


3,794,069 

19,818,130 

3,028,665 


6,321,540 


6,533,486 

57.061,186 

7,353,408 


ember 

1920 

43,339 

465,053 

10,093,150 

49,602,092 


8,984,338 


7,897,465    28,886,120    37,985,676    59,051,483 


1,881,333 
9,838,972 
1,481,032 

11,949.010 
4,012,432 

23,823,302 


4,249,605 
13,641,149 

11,624,402 

59,252,433 

915,336 

11,504,496 


3,045,228 

46,270,092 

9,736,163 


6,386,740 

49,291,301 

3,574,392 


11,504,496 


9,431.968 

107.065,889 

13,310,555 


Totals $   9,652,351    16,302,676    64,801,848    70,948,080   129,808,412 
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Facts  About  Present  cost  of 
Manufacturing  Newsprint 

Under  this  heading,  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany reviews  the  principal  factors  which  affect  the 
price  of  newsprint  paper.  This  summary  will  be  help- 
ful in  understanding  the  present  situation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1918  this  company  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Why  Newsprint  is  High,"  which 
showed  at  a  glance  the  enormous  increases  from  a  pre- 
war normal  level  up  to  that  time  in  the  cost  of  all 
elements  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 
In  spite  of  the  ending  of  the  war  two  years  ago  the 
curve  of  costs  has  continued  to  rise,  and  this  compila- 
tion has  been  prepared  to  bring  the  story  of  increased 
manufacturing  costs  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  1920. 

The  economic  readjustment  which  has  been  manifest- 
ed in  other  industries  is  not  yet  evident  in  newsprint 
manufacture. 

Pulp  Wood. 
As  wood  pulps  constitute  about  98  per  cent,  of  news- 
print, wood  to-day  is  the  largest  item  of  cost  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  commodity. 

An  average  of  a  cord  and  a  half  of  rough  wood, 
weighing  approximately  6,600  pounds,  is  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  one  ton  of  paper. 

Prior  to  1910,  the  average  of  prepared  wood  at  the 
different  mills  of  this  company  for  several  years  was 
about  $10  a  cord. 

For  the  next  five  years,  1910-1915,  it  averaged  be- 
tween $12.50  and  $13.50  a  cord. 

The  following  table  gives  at  a  glance  the  average 
cost  of  prepared  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  of  this 
company : 

Cost  of  Pulp  Wood. 
1915,  $12.90;  1916,  $14.00;  1917,  $16.:]1  ;  1918,  $23.98 
1919,  $25.73;  1920  (9  months),  $29.07. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  costs  above  are  average 
costs  and  are  the  result  of  averaging  the  cost  of  the 
company's  operations  on  its  own  lands  and  the  pur- 
chases of  pulp  wood  from  dealers  and  contractors. 

Prices  for  prepared  wood  delivered  have  run  far  in 
excess  of  the  average  cost  for  the  nine  months  of  1920. 
Actual  purchases  of  prepai-ed  wood  this  year  in 
quantities  of  from  8,000  to  25,000  cords,  have  been  at 
prices  ranging  from  $30.51  a  cord  to  $37.78  a  cord, 
while  wood  has  been  seriously  offered  at  $40,  f.o.b. 
ears,  that,  on  a  prepared  basis,  would  cost  in  excess 
of  $60  a  cord  at  Hudson  River  plants. 

Labor. 
Next  to  pulpwood,  labor  represents  the  largest  item 
of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Including  its  woodland  operations,  the  International 
Paper  Company  furnishes  employment  for  about  15,000 
people.  In  its  various  mills  and  offices  it  employs 
regularly  7,000  and  up. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  employes,- 
the  annual  production  in  tons  and  the  annual  payroll 
in  the  mills: 

Number  Tons  Annual 

Year  Emploved.     Produced.  Payroll. 

1915 6,614  448,323  $  3,894,073 

1917 6,922  532,589  6,643,772 

1918 6,762  472,668  8,265,939 

1919 7,000  472,007  8,802,859 

1920* 7,688  532,000  11,623,566 

"Estimate  based  on  record  of  six  months. 


Relow  are  two  tables  which  show  the  marked  increase 
in  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper  and  the  decreased 
production  per  (Uipita  since  1915: 

1.  2. 

Labor  Cost  per  Ton.  Per  Capita  Production. 

1915 $  8.68  1915 80.05  tons 

1917 12.47  1917 76.94     " 

1918 17.49  1918 69.90      " 

1919 18.65  1919 67.43      " 

1920 2L85  1920.    ....     69.20     " 

Table  No.  1  shows  this  year  152  per  cent,  increase 
over  1915  and  17  per  cent,  over  1919. 

Table  No.  2  shows  a  decline  in  efficiency  of  13.5  per 
cent,  from  1915  and  1  per  cent,  from  1918.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  efficiency  over  1919. 

The  percentages  of  decrease  in  efficiency  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  During  the  period  considered,  espe- 
cially in  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  company  has 
spent  large  sums  for  labor-saving  devices  of  all  sorts 
which  should  be  reflected  by  an  increase  in  the  output 
per  employe.  ' 

Lower  cost  levels  and  a  lower  price  for  paper  can 
come  only  from  cheaper  raw  materials,  the  installation 
of  labor-saving  devices  and  increa.sed  efficiency. 
Transportation. 

About  four  tons  of  material  have  to  be  transported 
to  the  mills  for  every  ton  of  paper  manufactured.  Thesf 
four  tons  of  material  include  pulpwood,  coal,  lime, 
sulphur,  clay,  resin,  pulps  and  mill  supplies  and  re- 
placements like  wires,  felts  and  screens. 

Prepared  wood  weighs  about  4,500  pounds  to  the 
cord  and  will  make  about  one  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp, 
or  about  one-half  a  ton  of  sulphite  pulp.  In  round 
numbers,  a  ton  of  coal  is  consumed  for  every  ton  of 
paper,  partly  for  power  and  for  cooking  sulphite,  but 
principally  for  drying  the  paper. 

These  facts  explain  the  great  volume  of  freight  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Rail  Freights. 

Before  the  Government  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  in  1918,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  allowed  one  increase  of  5  per  cent,  and 
one  of  15  per  cent.  On  June  25,  1918,  the  National 
Railway  Administration  made  a  further  general  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent.  This  made  a  total  average  in- 
crease of  48  per  cent. 

The  recent  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  territory 
in  which  this  company's  mills  are  located  makes  a  total 
increase  of  107  per  cent,  in  rail  freights  since  January,  . 
1918.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rate  on  Canadian  roads 
has  also  recently  increased  40  pei'  cent.,  which  affects 
all  pulp  wood  shipped  by  rail  from  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick. 

The  freight  bills  of  this  company  for  1919  totalled 
between  $4,000,000  and  $4,500,000.  " 

In  1920,  because  of  the  many  embargoes,  inability 
of  the  railroads  to  adequately  handle  traffic,  lack  of 
cars,  etc.,  the  cost  to  manufacture  was  considerably 
increased  in  addition  to  the  actual  freight  paid.  It 
was  necessarV  to  have  men  on  the  road  tracing  and 
rushing  shipments  and  to  have  some  material  shipped 
at  least  part  ^vay  by  motor  trucks.  This  condition  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  winter  months. 

Because  of  the  large  qiiantity  of  raw  material  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  ton  of  paper,  the  new  freight  in- 
creases effective  August  26,  1920,  will  materially  affect 
the  cost  of  paper.    This  increase  will  amount  to  40  per 
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cent,  in  our  territory,  which  will  result,  it  is  estimated, 
in  an  increase  in  the  costs  of  about  $4  per  ton. 

Last  year  this  company  used  636.634  cords  of  wood 
which  weighed  about  1.432,427  tons.  About  two- 
thirds  is  shipped  by  rail.  The  cost  to  move  by  rail  after 
the  new  rates  are  iu  effect  will  be  about  107  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1917. 

Last  year,  this  company  used  391.265  tons  of  coal. 
With  the  new-  rates,  the  cost  of  transporting  it  will 
have  increased  about  83  per  cent,  over  1917. 

The  increased  cost  of  freight  on  all  other  materials 
like  sulphur,  lime,  resin,  ground  wood,  .sulphite  and 
mill  supplies  in  general,  amounts  to  over  95  per  cent, 
over  1917.  • 

The  new  rates  above  will  mean  an  increase  of  •+4  per 
ton  in  the  cost  of  making  paper,  while  the  increased 
cost  of  transportation  since  1917  will  he  $6.50  per  ton 
of  paper. 

Mill  Supplies. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  mill  supplies  has  continued 
since  the  Armistice.  Prices  had  advanced  enormously 
by  1915.  but  from  that  time  to  the  Fall  of  1918,  the 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  18  vital  articles  and 
materials  was  136.66  per  cent.,  the  smallest  increase 
being  67  per  cent.,  while  the  largest  was  335  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  ending  of  the  war  two  years  ago. 
prices  of  most  mill  supplies  have  continued  to  advance. 

The  twelve  articles  and  commodities  in  the  following 
table  show  an  average  increase  of  prices  current  in 
August,  1920,  over  the  prices  of  1915  of  271  per  cent., 
as  against  the  average  increase  of  136.66  per  cent,  of 
1918  noted  above. 

Mill  Supplies. 

Market  price. 
Priee,  1915  August        % 

1920     Increase. 

Alum $     1.085     cwt.         H^  3.25         200 

Clay 3.15       ton  10.00        217 

Coal  (Anthracite)         2.47       ton  7.85         218 

Coal    (Bituminous)        3.84       ton  15.42         300 

Lime 30       cwt.  1.00         233 

Cotton  Felts 241/0  lb.  1.00        300 

Woolen  Felts.   .   .       58.59       each        135.40         127 

Wires 150.00       each        396.00         164 

Rope 11       lb.  .35         218 

Resin 7.40       bbl.  25.00         238 

Soda  Ash -.  .    ..    ..  .55       cwt  3.75         591 

Fuel  Oil 85      bbl.  4.65        447 

Annual  cost  of  wires  has  increased  $    328,000 

"     "  felts  ■"'  ■■  695,000 

"     "   coal  ■■  ••  3.074,150 

"     "   fuel  oil         •■  •'  2,089,725 

"     "  pulp  stones  "  "  39  per  cent. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  supplies  has  increased 
$6,187,000  .since  1915,  which  figures  about  $12.00  a 
ton  of  paper  manufactured. 

Losses  and  Risks. 
'  The  paper  manufacturing  industry  suffers;'  many 
losses  which  cannot  be  insured  and  faces  daily  risks 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  indemnifying 
policies.  These  losses  and  risks  are  many  and  varied 
but  fall  usually  under  the  following  heads : 

Destruction  of  standing  timber  by  fires,  insects  and 
disease. 

Loss  of  wood  from  breaking  of  booms,  floods  and 
decay. 

Loss  of  production  from  strikes,  lack  of  labor,  low 
labor   efficiency,    explosion    of   digesters,   breaking    of 


grinding  wheels;  from  lack  of  transportation  for  wood, 
coal,  wires,  felts  and  indispensable  supplies.  Also  from 
fires,  breakage  of  engines  and  bursting  fly-wheels. 

Loss  from  advances  to  contractors,  of  interest  on 
large  sums  invested  in  wood,  from  compensation  in 
case  of  accidents. 

These  losses  occur  irregularly,   but   with   periodical 
certainty,  and  their  large   total  has   to   be  considered 
over  a  term  of  years  to  ascertain  a  practical  annual 
average  to  apply  to  costs. 
Uninsurable  Losses  for  10  years  to  January  1,  1918. 

Strikes  and  labor  troubles $2,541,866 

Losses  from  floods 533,726 

Losses  in  pulpwood 265,300 


Total  losses $3,340,892 

This  enormous  total  of  uninsurable  losses  for  10  years 
made  an  annual  average  loss  of  $:i^34.089,  which  had  to 
be  considered  in  the  category  of  operating  costs. 

Since  the  above  figures  were  compiled,  the  Niagara 
Mill  of  this  company  was  forced  to  shut  down  on 
account  of  the  commandeering  of  its  water  power  early 
in  1918  by  the  Federal  Government.  There  was  no 
production  for  283  days  in  1918.  and  only  1,134  tons 
made  in  the  last  21  days  in  1919. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  mill  was  154  tons  a  da>-. 

The  actual  loss  to  the  company  on  account  of  over 
head,  necessary  salaries  and  maintenaiu-e  for  the  nearly 
two  years  was  $595,028.72. 

The  average  profits  on  newsprint  fpr  1918  weiv 
$9.22  a  ton ;  for  1919,  $8.98  a  ton. 

This  figures  a  loss  of  possible  profits  during  the  twn 
years  of  $818,965., 

The  bud  worm  infected  1,300,000  acres  of  woodlands, 
destroying  15  per  cent,  of  the  standing  timber.  This 
is  computed  at  1,000,000  cords,  and  this,  at  the  low 
stumpage  valuation  of  $2.50  a  cord  figures  a  loss  of 
$2,500,000.  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
Recapitulation. 

The  facts  have  been  classified  in  order  to  give  tlic 
cost  history  of  each  branch  of  manufacturing. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  presented: 

Pulp  Wood. — Pulp  wood  during  nine  months  of  1920 
has  averaged  232  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  1915.  and  125 
per  cent,  of  that  of  1918,  while  the  price  has  apparently 
not  yet  reached  its  peak. 

Labor. — According  to  estimates  for  the  year  1920 
based  on  records  of  the  first  half,  the  manufacturing 
payroll  for  the  year  will  be  nearly  300  per  cent,  of  that 
of  1915,  and  140  per  cent,  of  that  of  1918,  while  the 
labor  cost  in  a  t-on  of  paper  has  advanced  from  $8.68 
in  191.5  to  $21.85  in  1920. 

Transportation. — Freights  increased  48  per  cent, 
from  1915  to  the  middle  of  1918.  The  recent  increase 
makes  a  total  advance  of  107  per  cent,  over  the  1915 
schedules. 

Mill  Supplies. — The  average  increase  in  the  prices 
of  mill  supplies  from  1915  to  the  Fall  of  1918  was 
136.66  per  cent.  Now,  two  years  after  the  Armistice, 
the  average  increase  is  271  per  cent,  over  the  prices  of 
1915. 

Losses  and  Risks. — For  the  ten  years  ending  in  the 
middle  of  1918,  uninsurable  losses  averaged  $335,000 
a  year.  Since  January,  1918.  the  closing  of  the  Nia- 
gara Mill,  a  strike  in  1919,  and  ravages  of  the  bud 
worm  in  the  forests  have  caused  actual  and  potential 
losses  aggregating  $4,366,395.64,  or,  at  the  rate  of 
$2,183,197.82  a  year. 
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Revised  from  the  original  by  Dr.  Paul  Bartholow  for  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


A  RAPID  METHOD  OF  CONTROL  ANALYSIS  OF 

THE  LIQUOR  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 

OF  SULPHATE   CELLULOSE. 

By  G.  K.  BERGMAN. 

(Finsk  Pappers— Oeh  Travarutidskrift,  Nov.  15,  19:20) 

This  research  is  intended  to  establish  a  good  work- 
ing method  of  controlling  the  liquor  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  sulphate  pulp  making.  The  work  is  urgently- 
desired,  for  the  fact  is  that  exact  methods  of  analysis 
of  these  lyes  are  lacking,  both  in  the  large  hand-books 
and  in  the  more  popular  trade  articles.  Hence  an 
exact  analytical  method  is  now  set  forth,  beginning 
with  a  comparison  of  the  values  of  amplified  processes. 

In  a  work  recently  published  Schwalbe  and  Sieber 
(Die  chemische  Betriebskonlrolle  in  der  Zellstoff  und 
Papier-inditstrie,  Berlin  1919),  supply  a  luimber  of 
methods  suited  for  the  case  in  question,  but  the  col- 
lection or  summary  is  somewhat  marred  by  errors  in 
printing  and  in  the  citations  ofthe  sources  ofinfotiu" 
tion.  The  white  liquor,  w^iiielh  is  employed  in  the 
•  manufacture  of  sulphate  pulp,  consists,  as  wc  know, 
of  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  sodium  sul- 
phide as  chief  constit\ients.  together  with  some  sodium 
carbonate,  small  quantities  of  sodium  silicate,  or  thio- 
sulphate,  and  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  sodium 
sulphate.  The  white  liquor  is  prepared  from  a  solu- 
,tion  of  fused  soda,  the  so-called  "solution"  causticised 
with  lime.  Thus  the  "solution""  contains  as  its  pi-iii- 
cipal  components,  carbonate  and  sulphide  with  silicate 
and  sulphite,  but  also  some  h.ydroxide,  the  last  named 
on  the  ground  that  a  portion  of  the  water  from  tlu^ 
molecule  is  led  back  into  the  solution. 

To  determine  the  various  anions  in  these  solutions 
Liuige  and  Lohofer  in  1904  worked  out  a  metluxl 
which  seems  to  be  in  all  respects  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Briefly  it  consists,  partl.y  in  titrating  the  alkalies  with 
acids,  using  ))henolphthalein  and  methyl  orange  as 
indicators,  partly  in  iodometric  titration  of  the  wliole 
(Hmntity  of  sulphide  and  sulphite;  tlien  the  suljihite 
alone  was  titrated,  and,  further,  after  distillation  in 
the  usual  manner  and  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  silicic  acid  was  estimated  by  quantitative 
analysis  as  SiOj  togetlier  with  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated and  determined  in  the  tijti-ate  as  BaSO^. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  method  as  a 
whole  is  not  suited  for  control  during  the  course  of 
actual  operation,  since  a  number  of  dail.y  tests  must 
he  made  in  a  short  time.  Kirchner's  method  has  the 
same  fault;  it  is  really  an  adaptation  of  Lunge "s 
method  for  the  analysis  of  Le  Blain'"s  raw  soda, 
though  contrary  to  Lunge "s  practice,  tiie  sul]ihides  are 
titrated  with  a  .silver  solution. 

According  to  Lunge  and  Lohofer  by  titration  witli 
acids  or  hydrochliu'ic  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as 
indicator,  nearly  the  lotal  alkali  in  the  liquoi-  is  de- 
termined, namely : 

I.     Na,CO,-fNa    0H-fNa,S+Na,Si()3-|-i/oNa,S0., 
on  the  other  liand,  by  titration  witli  phenolphthlein  as 
indicator — 

XL     i/oNaXO^  +  Na    ()lI+i/>Na,S+Na,Si03 


Til  is  result  we  may  amplify  as  follows.  Taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  silicate  in  cellu- 
lose produced  from  wood  is  relatively  negligible,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  sulphite  is  likewise  insigni- 
ficant, a  simple,  appi'oximate  determination  of  the 
|)rincipal  constituents  of  the  lye,  may  be  effected  by 
titrating  with  methyl  orange  as  indicator — 

I.  Na,C03+Na  OH-f  Na,S. 
with    phenolphthalein   as   indicator — 

II.  i/oNaXO.,+Na  OH-f  i/oNa.S. 

To  determine  the  three  unknown  quantities,  Na,CO„ 
Na  OH  and  NajS,  we  require  three  equations.  The 
tliree  equations  are  obtained  by  determining  the  sul- 
phides. Hence,  titrating  with  iodine  solution  we  ob- 
tain three  equations,  comprising  the  values  for  sul- 
phides— 

III.  Na.S. 

However,  the  problem  can  be  solved  in  a  simpler 
maimer  by  using  simply  one  solution  or  acid  titration. 
Vin-  this  purpose  we  made  use  of  the  well  known 
method  of  dciermining  caustic  alkalies  in  the  presence 
of  carbonate  l)y  means  of  titration  with  acids  after 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  barium  chloride  solution; 
wliereupon  we  determined,  using  ]ihenolpththalein  as 
indicator — 

IV.  Na  OH-fi/aNa^S. 

Depending  u])on  how  we  wish  to  combine  three  of 
the  foregoing  reactions,  we  proceed  to  some  other  pro- 
cesses by  determining  and  estimating  the  carbonate, 
liydroxide  and  sulphide.  This  was  done  by  means  of 
titrations  giving  the  quantities  required  in  "cubic  centi- 
meters of  normal  solutions  per  definite  amounts  of 
lye,  for  example,  thus; 

10  c.c.  of  lye  titrated  with  acid,  methyl  orange  a 
c.c.  n/1;  10  c.c.  of  lye  titrated  with  acid,  phenolph- 
thalein b  c.c,  n/1;  10  e.c.  of  lye  titrated  with  acid, 
barmm  chloride  &  plhenolphthalein  c  c.c.  n/1 ;  10  c.c. 
of  lyc  titrated  with  acid,  iodine  d  e.c.  n/1;  we  ob- 
tained tlie  following  results,  and  from  the  estimated 
values  of  NaX'O,,  Na  OH,  and  Na.,8  in  10  c.c.  of  Ive 
expressed  by  a,  b,  c,  d. 

Simple  Alkaline  Titrations. 
1.     Na.,('0;-fNa   0H+Na,8  =a 
II.     y2Na..C0,+Na   OH+i/,Na.,S  =b 
IV.     Na  OH+i/,Na,S=c.     "      " 

Na,C0.,=2   fb— c)  c.c.  n/1. 
Na  0H=2  (b— a)  c.c.  n/1. 
Na,S=2    (a-fc— 2b)    c.c.   n/1. 
Alkaline  and  Iodometric  Titrations 
A(         ].     Na,C03+Na   OH     Na.S=a     cc    n/1 

H.     Na,C03+Na  OH+i/aNa^S  =b     cc    n/1 

III.  Na„S=d     c.c.  n/1. 

Na,G03=2  (a— b)— d  c.c.  n/1 
Na  0H=2b— a  c.c.  n/1. 
Na,S=d     c.c.  n/1. 
Rr         I.     NaX'63+Na  OH+Na,S=a     cc    n/1 
in.     Na,S=d     c.c.  n/1. 

IV.  Na  0H+i/2NaoS=c     c.c.  n/1. 

Na,,C03=a— c— i/gd     c.c.  n/1. 
Na  OH=c— i/od     c.c.  n/1. 
Na..S=d     c.c.  n/1. 
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Of  these  three  formulas  the  alkalimetric  method  is, 
without  doubt,  the  simplest,  since  it  requires  only  one 
solution  for  titration  and  two  indicators,  which  is  an 
unquestionable  advantage  in  mill  control.  Lunge  and 
Lohofer  have  launched  their  anathema  against  the 
employment  of  barium  chloride  in  the  presence  of 
silicate,  and  point  out  that  only  a  portion  of  the  sili- 
cate, 50--60%,  is  precipitated  from  the  solution.  Lunge 
in  his  well  kno^vn  handbook,  "Chemisch-technische 
Untersuchungsmethoden,"  observes  that,  with  methyl 
orange,  the  hydroxides  plus  the  "total"  sulphides  are 
titrated,  but  with  pheuolphthaleiu,  on  the  contrary, 
the  hydroxides  plus  "half"  the  sulphides.  Christian- 
sen (Uber  Natronzellstoff,  p.  45)  makes  the  same 
error,  and,  regrettable  as  it  is,  in  the  determiaation  of 
the  active  alkalies  in  the  lye  for  cellulose  making. 

Our  investigations,  therefore,  are  intended  to  ex- 
plain how  far  the  methods  given  above  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  to  what  extent  they  differ  from  the  values 
which,  according  to  Lunge  and  Lohofer,  are  exact. 

The  analysis  was  carried  out  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

From  the  original  lye  100  c.c.  are  pipetted  off,  and 
diluted  to  1  liter  with  cold  water  as  free  from  air 
as  possible.  The  solution  is  filtered.  For  the  alkali- 
metric  determination  100  c.c.  (10  c.c.  of  the  original 
lye)  are  pipetted  off  and  cooled;  titrated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  phenolphthalein  added  while  the  flask 
is  stationary.  When  the  end-point  is  approached,  acid 
is  added  drop  by  drop  while  the  action  is  constantly 
watched,  and  with  sufficiently  long  intervals  between 
the  drops.  When  no  shade  of  rose  color  can  be  seen 
in  the  solution,  the  values  used  are  noted  in  c.c.  These 
are  ^b.  The  titrations  are  t^en  continued  in  the  .same 
maimer  after  the  addition  of  methyl  orange  and 
titrated  to  rose.     This  result  =a. 

Direct  tiiration  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator 
after  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  produced  no 
precipitate,  with  others  liave  mentioned  (Kuster.  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  anorg.  Chemie  127,  1897)  :  otlierwise  tlie  pro- 
cess was  carried  out  as  in  the  determination  of  b.  The 
result  gives  the  value  of  c. 

For  the  determination  of  suljjhide'S,  or  the  value 
of  d.,  50  c.c.  of  n/10  iodine  solution  were  pipetted  off, 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  25  c.c.  of  the  lye, 
diluted  in  the  described  manner,  were  added  to  the 
solution.  An  excess  of  iodine  solution  is  present  at 
this  point,  and  is  titrated  again  with  n/10  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate  or  sodium  arsenite.  The 
result  is  estimated  on  100  c.c.  of  dilute  lye,  and  the 
value  thus  found  =f7.  As  material  for  the  analysis 
various  samples  of  soda  lye  and  white  liquor  from 
sulphate  cellulose  mills  were  used. 

According  to  the  tabulated  results  the  proportion  of 
silicate  and  sulpliite  in  tliese  lyes  is  not  particularly 
significant.  The  error  caused  by  leaving  these  quan- 
tities undetermined  is  therefore  not  great.  If  the 
quantities  of  silicate  and  sulphite  remain  constant  dur- 
ing working  conditions,  the  results  of  the  analyses  are 
most  satisfactory  in  bringing  to  light  the  changes  of 
values  of  the  chief  constituents,  hydroxide,  suljihide, 
and  carbonate.  In  a  purely  mathematical  manner  we 
can  easily  see  how  our  errors  can  be  smootlied  out  and 
how  they  tend  to  accumulate.  For  example  in  estimat- 
ing carbonate  according  to  the  formula  Na2C03= 
2(a-b) — d,  and  iising  the  alkali-iodometric  method  A, 
a  constant  total  is  obtained,  depending  liowever  upon 
the  observation  that  silicate  and  sulphite,  if  present  in 


sufficient  quantities,  are  wholly  or  partly  eliminated. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  easily  shown  that  values  of 
carbonate  by  the  alkalimetric  method  NaoC03=2(b-c), 
in  most  cases,  work  out  very  high,  the  error  being  in- 
troduced by  the  quantity  of  sUicate.  In  such  cases  two 
chemical  factors  take  a  part,  namely,  in  titrating  ear- 
lionate  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator  the  end-point 
seldom  occurs  exactly,  since  half  of  the  carbonate  is 
neutralized — a  circumstance  that  lies  outside  tlie  scope 
of  this  article — and  the  inaccuracy,  previously  men- 
tioned, of  the  bai'ium  chloride  method. 

That  tlie  quantity  of  sulphide,  as  determined  by  d, 
of  the  iodometrie  titration,  always  works  out  too  high, 
owing  to  the  proportion  of  sulphite  in  the  liquor,  lies 
in  the  nature  of  things.  For  a  correction  of  this  error, 
however,  we  can  go  to  control  determinations  of  silicate 
and  sulphite,  easily  showing  in  this  way  whether  the 
error  exceeds  reasonable  limits,  and  arriving  at  true 
values. 

In  most  mills  the  method  of  working  is  the  deter- 
mination of  causticity.  To  determine  the  caustic 
strength  of  soda  l.ye,  the  liquor  is  treated  with  phenolph- 
tlialein  and  methyl  orange  as  indicators  and  the  ratio 
between  the  quantities  of  normal  acid  is  estimated,  ex- 
pressed in  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  we  calculate,  ac- 
cording to  the  determinations  given  above  the  value  of 
100b  —  a;  the  greater  this  number,  the  higher  the 
causticity. 

A  solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  according  to 
the  calculation  100  b  —  a,  has  a  theoretical  causticity  of 
50  per  cent.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  lye  cannot  be 
found  with  a  causticity  less  than  50  per  cent,  although 
.such  a  lye  is  not  in  itself  wholly  active  as  caustic.  In 
the  pure  sodium  carbonate  process  this  method  of 
estimation  is,  therefore,  nearly  without  significance; 
expressed  as  100  (2b-a)  —  a,  it  gives  the  correct  value. 
Ill  the  suljjliate  process  matters  are  sdmewliat  different. 
Here  sulphides  are  present,  which  are  estimated  with 
the  active  alkalies.  In  this  case,  if  the  quantity  of  sul- 
pliide  in  the  lye  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  soda, 
the  formula  100b  —  a  gives  the  correct  value  of  caus- 
ticity. If  the  quantity  of  soda  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  quantity  of  sulpliide,  the  result  of  the  titrations 
gives  a  higher  caustic  value,  and,  conversely,  if  tJie 
quantity  of  soda  is  lower,  a  lower  causticity.  Thus  it 
depends  upon  the  ruling  conditions,  whether  the  method 
gives  correct  or  incorrect  results. 

By  causticity  is  meant  the  ratio  of  active  to  total 
alkali. 


PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  BRIGHT,  WHITE  GROUND 
WOOD  PULP. 

The  grinding  of  wood  for  paper  making  follows  a 
purely  meclianical  preparation — peeling,  removal  of 
tlie  branches,  rotten  and  diseased  portions.  The  fibres 
are  softer  when  the  wood  is  cooked  or  steamed  before 
grinding.  If  it  is  cooked  in  water  at  a  temperature  not 
above  100  deg.  C,  a  bright  pulp  is  obtained.  Cooked 
at  temperattii'e  above  100  deg.  C,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  3-4  atmospheres,  the  fibrous  mass  is  brown,  suitable 
for  making  tough  boards.  By  the  patent  Enge  process, 
a  pulp  can  be  obtained  that  is  at  once  tougher,  whiter 
and  more  colorless,  although  tlie  temperature  employed 
rises  above  100  deg.  C. 

According  to  the  patent,  after  preliminary  treatment 
of  tlie  ground  wood  with  hot  water  under  pressure  in  a 
closed  receptacle,  a  wliite  pulp  is  obtained  even  at  a 
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temperature  of  125  deg.  C,  and  when  the  pressure 
maintained  is  higher  than  the  steam  pressure.  Two  to 
three  hours'  treatment  is  sufficient.  The  preliminary 
treatment  of  the  wood  with  water  under  100  deg.  (!.,  in 
a  closed  vessel  has  been  proposed  already  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  white  pulp.  But  this  process  requires 
several  days,  while  by  the  new  method,  a  few  hours 
only  are  taken,  and  a  much  better  and  tougher  pTilp  is 
yielded.  By  the  application  (if  high  hydraulic  pressure 
"the  decolorizing  of  the  wood  is  considerably  delayed,  so 
that,  for  example,  at  a  temperature  of  120  deg.  C.  and 
an  hydraulic  pre.ssure  of  10  atmospheres,  a  pulp  is  pro- 
duced which,  after  the  ordinary  blueing,  can  only  be 
made  into  print  paper.  But  in  this  new  process  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  stock  is  brought;  to  the  tem- 
perature of  treatment  first  and,  then,  subjected  to 
pressure,  or  whether  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  first  and 
then  brought  to  the  temperature  of  treatment.  For 
eaxmple,  the  filled  receptacle  can  be  brought  to  a  tern 
perature  of  110  deg.  C.  by  the  copious  introduction  of 
dry  steam  ;  the  steam  is  then  turned  off  and  the  pressure 
in  the  receptacle  raised  to  10-13  atmospheres  by  pump- 
ing up  hot  water,  whereby  the  further  boiling  of  the 
water  is  prevented.  The  wood  is  exposed  during  as 
short  a,s  possible  to  a  temperature  above  100  deg.  C. 
and  to  a  corresponding  steam  pressure  in  order  to  delay 
the  decolorization.  With  pressures  of  10-13  atmos- 
pheres water  penetrates  the  wood  cells  at  the  maximum 
rate  of  speed,  while  lower  pressures  necessitate  a  longer 
treatment. 

Pulp  produced  by  this  process  is  suited  for  glazed 
papers,  for  under  the  microscope,  the  cellulose  shows 
no  chips ;  it  is  soft  and  flexible  in  all  its  portions.  In 
addition  pulpwood  may  be  softened  by  treatment  with 
water  under  100  deg.  C.  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  more 
easily  ground,  with  a  saving  of  time,  and  yielding  white 
pulp,  which  is  capable  of  immediate  manufacture  into 
paper  and  strong  boards.  This  is  effected  according  to 
German  patent  288,717  by  treating  the  wood  with  hot 
water  in  a  closed  vessel  under  pressure.  In  this  way 
thorough  and  even  penetration  of  the  wood  by  water 
is  attained,  a  result  not  accomplished  by  the  ordinary 
cooking  process.  The  filled  vessel  is  subjected  to  steam 
or  air  pressure,  or  the  required  pressure  is  produced 
by  means  of  a  pump.  The  dry  empty  receptacle  is 
packed  with  stock,  and  then  steam  is  run  in  until  a 
temperature  of  100  deg.  C.  is  reached,  when  water  is 
forced  in  by  means  of  a  pump,  initil  the  desired  higli 
pressure  is  produced.  To  shorten  the  process  a  pressure 
of  over  5  atmospheres  is  recommended.  When  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  permeated  by  water,  which  is  the  case  in 
a  few  hours  at  pressures  of  10  atmospheres,  a  great 
economy  of  power  for  grinding  is  achieved.  Moreover 
the  paper  made  from  such  pulp  requires  very  little 
steam  for  drying. 

The  penetration  of  the  wood  with  a  circulation  of 
water  at  100  deg.  C.  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
work  of  grinding  and  for  the  prei)aration  of  a  flexible, 
tough  and  uucolored  fibre,  can  also  be  effected  in  other 
ways  (Ger.  pat.  315,679).  The  air  is  removed  from  the 
receptacle  in  which  the  wood  is  packed  until  a  vacuum 
of  about  50  per  cent,  is  reached.  The  receptacle  is  then 
filled  with  water  at  80  deg.  C.  until  the  wood  is  covered 
by  the  fluid.  Above  this  a  free  space  must  still  be  pro- 
vided. Owing  to  the  vacuum  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
while  the  air  pump  is  at  work  during  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  cooking.  Likewise  the  water  must  be  kept  at 
a  medium  temperature  of  80  deg.  C.  by  means  of  a 


heating  device.  In  this  process  the  wood  is  completely 
permeated  by  water  at  the  end  of  6-8  hours.  The  wood 
remains  white,  and  a  further  advantage  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  or  digester  need  not  be  so  strongly 
made,  as  it  has  no  pressure  to  withstand.  —  Papier- 
Markt,  December,  1920. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER  IN  GERMANY. 

The  home  denvuid  for  paper  and  boards,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  unsatisfactory  in  September,  improved 
during  October.  A  set-off  to  the  insufficient  home 
orders  is  the  somewhat  greater  foreign  demand.  The 
supply  of  coal  in  October  was  still  inadequate;  the 
shortage  was  the  more  acutely  felt  as  conditions  of 
water  power  were  also  l)ad.  Many  mills  working  with 
water  power  were  forced  to  restrict  their  operations, 
in  some  cases,  to  close  dowai  entirely.  Prom  many 
quarters,  also,  complaints  come  of  the  lack  of  cars. 
— Wocheublatt  fur  PapierFabrikation,  Nov.  20,  1920. 


NEW  PROCESS  OF  PRODUCING  CELLULOSE 
FROM  STRAW,  WOOD,  ETC. 

Abstract  of  German  Patent  306,325  granted  to 
HEINRICH  OBXMANN. 

To  effect  greater  economy  of  the  alkalies  of  higher 
values  m!ay  be  attained  in  the  following  manner.  The 
digestion  of  the  material  to  be  disintegrated  is  effected 
first  with  the  weaker  alkalies,  and  next  when  the  acids, 
which  are  more  readily  set  free,  are  in  their  uncombined 
state,  the  stronger  alkalies  are  brought  into  the  reac- 
tion, in  order  to  produce  a  complete  solution  of  the  en- 
crusting substances. 

In  practice,  for  the  disintegration  of  of  100  kg,  of 
straw,  it  has  proved  sufficient  to  cook  them  with  400- 
600  liters  of  water,  and  5-6  kg.  of  caustic  potash  during 
an  interval  of  4—6  hours,  with  or  without  pressure;  4 
kg.  of  caustic  soda  are  then  added  to  the  lye,  and  the 
whole  cooked  for  another  4  hours.  The  stock  is  washed 
off  and  subjected  to  further  treatment  in  the  usual 
manner ;  and  it  was  subsequently  shown  that  straw 
treated  by  the  method  just  described  is,  in  all  portions, 
of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  straw  treated  with  9-10  kg. 
of  caustic  soda.  (Caustic  potash  is  about;  5  times  the 
price  of  caustic  soda! — Ed.).  It  is  best  to  allow  the 
potash  suspension  to  run  out  before  the  second  cooking, 
for,  by  tjiis  means,  tihe  acids  which  combine  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  process  are  prevented  from  form- 
ing additional  combinations  with  the  stronger  al- 
kalies.— P.B. — P^ixjm  Wochenblatt  ;fur  Papierbrika- 
tion,   November  27. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  AT  CRABTREE  MILLS. 

A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  on  Friday, 
December  24th,  at  the  "Beaver  S"  Club,  Crabtree 
Mills,  where  two  hundred  children,  families  of  the 
employees,  were  entertained  at  their  first  annual 
Christmas  Tree.  The  concert  and  entertainment  were 
given  by  the  children,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Campbell,  and  it  is  indeed  pleasing  to  note  the  progress 
the  children  are  making  who  attend  this  school.  An- 
other interesting  featinre,  which  shows  the  loyalty  of 
the  employees  of  this  Division,  was  their  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Kay  Crabtree  was  the  recipient  of  a  silver 
tea  service  and  a  case  of  pipes.  The  Reverend  Father 
Archambault,  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  made  the 
presentation, 
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FLYING  STUDIES  OF  FORESTS  AND  INSECT 
DAMAGE. 

If  the  Ail-  Board  of  Canada  can  give  a  few  more 
demonstrations  of  the  time-eeonomy  of  aircraft,  such 
as  occurred  recently  between  Ottawa  and  Hailcyliury, 
Ontario,  the  stimulus  to  civil  aviation  will  be  materially 
strengthened. 

Col.  Robert  Leckie,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  D.F.C.,  Superinten- 
dent of  Flying  Operations,  Air  Board,  Ottawa,  Mr. 
Clyde  Leavitt,  Chief  Forester,  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation, Ottawa,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Swaine,  Chief  of  Divi- 
sion of  Forest  Insects,  Entomological  branch,  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa,  comprised  the  aerial  party. 

The  plane  left  Ottawa  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  following 
the  Ottawa  River  to  Mattawa,  thence  to  North  Bay 
arriving  at  1.15  p.m.  where  a  stop  was  made  for  dinner 
and  a  fresh  suppl.v  of  gasoline.  At  2.45  the  air  travel- 
lers left  North  Ba.y,  returning  to  Mattawa  to  follow 
the  Ottawa  River  again,  as  far  as  Kipawa  and  up 
Lake  Temiskaming,  reaching  Haileybury  at  4.20  p.m. 
The  actual  flying  time  was  five  hours,  at  an  average 
rate  of  65  miles  per  hour.  The  engine  is  a  350  horse- 
power, twelve  cylinder  V  type,  stationary  Libertj-  mo- 
tor, and  was  used  by  the  Naval  lUiard  during  the  war. 
The  airship  carries  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  100  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  sufficient  for  about  five  hours  con- 
stant fl.ving.  Her  rate  of  consumption  is  28  gallons  of 
gasoline  an  hour. 

The  party  was  met  at  Haileybury  by  Capt.  Wickens, 
deputed  bj'  the  Air  Board  to  operate  the  machine,  while 
it  is  in  that  district,  and  by  Mr.  Roland  D.  Craig, 
Forest  Engineer  for  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
and  Major  G.  H.  Edgecombe,  who  are  conducting  a 
surve.v  of  the  forest  resources  in  Ontario,  with  the  view 
of  finding  out  the  present  and  possible  future  supplies 
of  timber  from  which  the  pulp  and  lumber  industries 
of  the  province  can  be  supplied.  This  work  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Craig,  who  conducted  similar  sur- 
ve.vs  in  British  Columbia.  Ma.jor  Edgecombe  and  Mr. 
A.  V.  Gilbert  are  also  engaged  in  collecting  the  neces- 
sary information  for  this  survey. 

During  the  war  the  value  of  aircraft  for  mapping 
and  reconnaissance  was  demonstrated,  and  now  a  num- 
ber of  planes  are  being  used  for  this  in  forestrj^  work 
in  Canada.  The  Air  Board  having  been  given  over  100 
machines  of  different  t.vpes  b.v  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  co-operating  with  the  other  Government  de- 
partments by  supplyi)]g  machines  and  pilots  for  such- 
work  as  mapping,  forest  fire  protection,  fisheries  pa- 
trol and  transportation. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  Messrs.  Craig 
and  Edgecombe  are  going  to  make  reconnaissance  of 
the  forests  in  the  Temiskaming  district  from  the  air, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Swaine's  Spruce  Budworm 
studies. 

The  advance  of  the  aerial  surve.v  is  that  it  enables 
the  observer  to  map  in,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
the  various  types,  such  as  swamps,  burns,  hardwoods 
and  softwoods,  in  a  few  hours  on  an  area  which  could 
not  be  covered  by  a  ground  .surve.v  in  as  many  months. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  amount  of  standing  timber 
can  be  judged  from  the  air,  hut  with  the  area  defined, 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ground  work  will 
give  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  a  timber  estimate. 

Dr.  Swaine  is  studying  the  injury  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  spruce  budworm  which  is  spreading  into 
Ontario  pulpwood  forests  from  Northern  Quebec.  The 
injury  is  to  the  balsam  and  spruce  timber,  and  is  caused 
by  myriads  of  caterpillars  devouring  the  foliage.  The 


injured  timber  turns  red  and  maj'  be  distinguished 
from  the  air.  It  is  i)lanned  to  map  this  area,  and  the 
timber  owners  can  then  be  advised  of  the  rate  and  di- 
rection of  the  spread,  so  that  the.y  ma.v  salvage  their 
timber  in  advance  of  the  outbreak. 

Immense  destruction  has  been  caused  by  the  spruce 
budworm  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  this  sudden  extension  of  the  outbreak  into 
Ontario  threatens  all  the  spruce  and  balsam  timber 
between  Lake  Temiskaming  and  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
conjuni'tion  with  the  air  survey,  detailed  entomological 
studies  are  lieing  made  b.v  ground  survey. 

The  plane  and  part.v  remained  in  the  north  for  about 
thi-ee  weeks  with  Haileybury  as  the  base.  Col.  Leckie 
returned  to  Ottawa  in  preparation  for  his  flight  aeros.'? 
the  continent  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  On  this 
trip  he  Avill  come  north  as  far  as  North  Bay  travelling 
from  there  in  the  direction  of  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  was  much  taken  up  with  the  country 
covered  and  describes  the  Ottawa  valley  as  a  "won- 
derful sight"  from  the  air. 

Apart  from  their  baggage,  the  flyers  brought  some 
personal  mail  from  Ottawa  to  Capt.  "Wickens  and  Mr. 
Craig,  which  marks  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
north  country  that  mail  has  been  brought  by  aeroplane. 


NOBODY  HURRIES  A  TURTLE. 
By  JOHN  BLAKE. 

Most  men  are  irritated  by  a  driving  Ixiss.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  want  to  take  our  time — to  do  things  in  our  own 
way. 

The  man  who  stands  at  our  elbow,  iilways  urging  us 
to  speed  up,  annoys  us.  "We  resent  his  nagging.  We 
feel  that  we  could  do  much  better  if  we  were  left 
alone. 

But  you  will  notice,  if  you  are  observing,  that  the 
boss  doesn't  waste  much  time  urging  hopeless  laggards 
to  work  faster. 

The  reason  he  keeps  after  you  is  because  he  has 
found  out  that  you  are  capable  of  speed.  And  if  he 
can  get  it  out  of  you,  thei'eb.v  teaching  .you  to  get  it 
out  of  yourself,  he  has  done  you  a  service. 

Nobod.v  hurries  a  turtle.  It  would  be  utterl.\-  useless 
to  do  so.  The  turtle  is  utterlj-  indifferent  as  to  whether 
he  ever  gets  anywhere  or  not.  He  speeds  up  only 
when  falling  off  a  log  into  the  water,  and  then  only 
when  he  fancies  his  life  is  in  danger. 

You  ought  to  be  complimented  by  the  demand  that 
.vou  do  more.  It  shows  that  there  is  something  in  .vou 
worth  cultivating.  Attention  from  the  man  higher 
up  is  a  good  thing.  He  wouldn't  bestow  it  on  .vou  if 
you  weren't  worth  it. 

In  these  modern  da.vs  speed  in  business  is  absolutcl.v 
requisite.  The  leisurely  methods  of  fift.v  .vears  ago 
would  drive  any  firm  into  bankruptc.v. 

"DO  IT  NOW"  is  posted  in  most  offices,  and  for 
excellent  reasons.  Onl.v  by  hurr.ving  the  work  along 
can  the  inertia  of  the  average  business  office  be  over- 
come. 

Onl.v  b.v  knowing  that  you  have  got  to  get  things 
done  in  time  can  you  escape  the  habit  of  procrasti- 
nation, the  most  vicious  and  persistent  that  ,vou  can 
acquire. 

Be  cheerful  when  you  are  asked  to  accelerate  a  little. 
With  practice  .vou  can  learn  to  do  it  without  being 
told.  And  when  you  can  work  rapidly  and  skilfull.v, 
you  will  soon  begin  to  pull  far  allead  of  the  other 
starters  in  the  particular  race  you  are  engaged  in. 
^Copyright.   19:20.  by  John  Blake). 
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WHAT  CONSISTENCY  MEANS. 

A  reader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  asks  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression,  "stock  of  5  p.c.,  etc.,  con- 
sistency." Perhaps  the  following  explanation  will  in- 
terest others  who  may  also  be  puzzled. 

The  first  point  to  have  in  mind  is  that  the  paper  man 
considers  dry  stock  to  be  what  is  known  as  "Air  Dry". 
In  this  condition  paper  making  fibres  are  assumed  to 
contain  10  p.c.  of  moisture  and  90  p.c.  of  bone  dry  solid 
material.  This  is  approximately  the  proportion  that 
would  result  by  long  exposure  to  normal  atmosjiheric 
conditions.  When  it  is  stated  therefor  that  the  stock 
in  a  beater  has  a  consistency  or  concentration  of  5  p.c. 
or  in  a  stuff  chest  3  p.c.  or  at  the  screens  1  p.c,  it 
means  tjiat  5  p.c.  or  3  p.c.  or  1  p.c.  respectively  of  the 
total  weight  is  air  di'v  paper  making  material.  There 
are  cases  where  the  concentration  is  greater  and  also 
where  the  concentration  is  less  but  the  meaning  is  the 
same. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  accurately,  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  certain  stock  we  should  have  to  remove  all 
of  the  water  because  it  is  not  possible  to  stop  at  a 
moisture  content  of  10  p.c.  as  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing when  this  point  is  reached.  The  procedure  would 
be  to  take  a  sample  after  the  stock  had  become 
lliorouglily  mixed  :  to  weigh  accurately  a  certain 
amount,  a  convenient  quantit}^  would  be  100  grams; 
squeeze  out  M'ithout  loss  of  fibre  as  much  water  as 
could  thus  be  conveniently  removed,  and  then  to  dry 
the  I'cmainder  where  it  would  neither  char  not  become 
contaminated,  until  there  was  no  moisture  left ;  in 
other  words  when  two  successive  weighings  of  llie 
residue  were  identical.  This  would  not  be  air  dry  l)ut 
what  is  known  as  bone  dry  fibre,  the  10  p.c.  of  moisture 
having  been  removed  with  the  bulk.  Thus  if  we  liad 
started  with  100  grams  of  a  stock  we  should  have  left 
4.5  grams  of  bone  dr.v  solid  matter.  This  is  the  quan- 
tity that  would  be  present  in  5  grams  of  air  dry  stock 
since  5  grams  of  air  dry  stock  would  contain  10  p.c. 
of  moisture  and  90  p.c.  of  fibre,  and  90  p.c.  of  5  grams 
.is  4.5  grams.  It  is  obvious  therefor,  that  if  we  wish  to 
convert  the  bone  dry  residue  into  the  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  air  dry  stock,  we  must  divide  by  .9.  For  in- 
stance 4.5  grams  divided  by  .9  equals  5  grams;  and 
5  grams  is  obviously  5  p.c.  of  100  grams. 

As  another  example,  suppose  we  take  from  the  flow 
box  on  the  paper  machine  a  sample  of  the  stuff  pass- 
ing and  weigh  out  a  sample  of  102.3  grams.  This  is 
completely  dried  in  this  case  entirely  by  evaporation 
as  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  remove  water 
without  losing  considerable  fibre.  The  bone  dry  residue 
weighs  .738  grams.  From  what  we  have  said  this  must 
be  clivided  by  .9  in  order  to  find  the  amount  of  air  dry 
fibre.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  equals  .820.  The  per- 
centage of  air  dry  fibre  then  in  the  machine  stuff  is 
.820  divided  by  102.3,  multiplied  by  100,  which  gives 
8  p.c.  consistency.  A  properly  used  filter  will  remove 
the  bulk  of  the  moisture). 

In  pajiers  which  contain  fillers  this  result  will  not 
be  actually  fibre  but  the  ai-tual  fibre  contained  could 
be  determined  by  burning.  The  final  residue  will  be 
the  loading  and  other  mineral  material  contained  in 
the  paper. — J.  N.  S. 


LORD  BEAVERBROOK  ON  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  is  reported  to  have  predicted 
great  developments  in  New  Brunswick  pulp,  and  as 
liaving  said  that  the  Eastern  province  has  enormous 
possibilities  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
from  its  wealth  of  spruce.  A  very  informative  arti- 
cle from  the  London  Bureau  of  the  Financial  Times 
in  this  connection  reads: 

"New  Brunswick's  wealth",  says  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
"largely  consists  in  its  enormous  timber  resources.  The 
Provincial  Government  owns  over  11,000  square  miles 
of  timber  land.  Though  the  principal  wood  is  spruce, 
the  province  has  devoted  itself  to  the  timber  industry 
and  has  not  taken  up  as  it  should  the  pulp  and  paper 
resources.  This  is  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the 
lack  of  water-power  in  the  province;  but  when  one 
thinks  of  the  magnificent  water  power  at  Grand  Falls 
left  undeveloped,  the  defense  of  lack  of  water-power 
seems  insufficient  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  an  en- 
terprise with  such  enormous  possibilities  as  the  man- 
ufacture of  pulp  and  paper  from  the  wealth  of  spruce 
po.sses.sed  by  the  province.  Besides  the  government 
tiudier  lands  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  timbered  railway  lands,  freehold  and  undeveloped. 
The  Americans  complain  of  the  embargo  on  export  of 
timber  cut  on  Crown  lands,  but  here  are  the  railway 
lands  in  New  Brunswick,  with  no  restrictions  on  the 
export,  awaiting  development. 

"The  future  development  of  the  world  must  be  do- 
miciled where  there  are  natural  resources.  I  look 
forward  to  a  great  future  for  New  Brunswick  because 
the  Province  has  enormous  natural  resources — timber 
limits  and  power  sites  valuable  beyond  my  power  of 
calculation.  Look  through  the  pages  of  history  to  see 
where  industry  and  enterprise  have  thrived,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  always  prospered  in  places  where 
there  was  abundant  raw  material  that  could  be  con- 
veniently distributed.  Newsprint  can  be  distributed 
from  any  port,  and  New  Brunswick  seems  to  me  to  ful- 
fill all  the  conditions  for  success.  So  I  look  for  an 
enormous  industrial  development. 

■'The  banks,  with  head  office  at  Montreal  and  Tor- 
onto, which  collect  plenty  of  money  in  the  province, 
are  apt  to  become  a  little  sticky  when  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  making  loans  there.  The  banks  seem  to  me  to 
think  too  much  of  the  west  and  to  ignore  the  east. 
They  lack  proper  perspective.  Still  there  is  much  to 
liope  for  in  New  Brunswick,  while  we  have  men  like 
Archibald  PVaser  developing  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry at  Edmundston  and  on  the  Miramichi  and 
Angus  McLean,  doing  similar  work  on  the  Nepisiguit. 


To  deal  in  and  manufacture  all  kinds  of  paper,  pulp 
etc.,  the  T.  B.  Little  Company,  Limited,  has  been  grant- 
ed incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  and 
head  off  ice -at  Montreal.  Montreal  lawyers  are  named 
as  the  incorporators. 


WAGES  DROP  IN  N.  B.  WOODS. 

St.  John,  N.B.,  January  3.  —  Wages  in  the  lumber 
woods  of  New  Brunswick  have  taken  a  big  drop  this 
.\ear.  .The  prevailing  rate  of  pay  at  this  time  is  sixty 
dollars  per  month,  with  board,  whereas  last  year  it  was 
seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars  per  month.  In  one  camp 
a  crew  that  had  been  receiving  sixty  dollars  a  month 
recently  made  a  demand  for  ninety  dollars.  When 
the  increases  were  refused,  fifty  quit  the  job  at  once, 
but  their  places  were  filled  in  short  order  by  other 
men,  who  accepted  the  sixty  dollar  rate. 

So  far  the  pulp  mills  have  been  busy  cutting  their 
raw  materials  in  the  woods,  but  there  are  rumors 
afloat  that  these  will  shortly  reduce  their  staffs. 
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A  CONTRAST  IN  MILL  CONDITIONS. 

(P'rom  "The  Paper  Makers"  Journal,""  Nov.  1920.) 

The  Editor  has  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
splendid  improvements  made  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  employees  in  some  of  the  mills;  and 
the  intent  of  others  to  provide  for  suitable  accommo- 
dations, whereby  the  wage-earner  is  treated  some- 
thing like  a  human  being,  where  the  surroundings  are 
fitted  for  human  beings,  as  compared  with  the  old  way 
of  things  and  tlie  old  order  that  is  still  in  force  in  some 
localities,  where  the  last  thing  some  employers  seem 
to  think  of,  is  the  convenience  or  comfort  of  their 
employees. 

Tlie  toilet  accommodation  in  some  mills,  would  be 
nothing  to  brag  about  if  it  were  for  the  use  of  swine, 
and  certainly  deplorable  to  be  used  by  human  beings. 

Very  recently  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  and  visited  the  mill  of  the  Finch-Pruyn 
Paper  Company  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  con- 
veniences provided  for  the  employees  by  that  com- 
pany. They  have  a  wash  room  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  of  plumbing;  toilets,  shower  baths,  etc., 
that  would  not  be  second  to  the  equipment  of  some  of 
the  best  hotels,  but  which  Avould  compare  favorably 
with  the  best.  Suitable  lockers  are  provided  in  a 
sufficient  number  to  accommodate  the  employees. 
These  are  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  floor  above,  a  cafeteria  has  been  provided, 
ill  wliich  any  employee  can  get  either  a  full  meal  or 
a  li^lit  lunch  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night. 
Chefs  keep  the  cafeteria  open  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing until  2  a.m.  the  next  morning;  and  between  2  a.m. 
and  7  a.m.  a  watchman  or  timekeeper  would  furnish 
food  or  coffee  to  any  of  the  employees. 

The  furniture  of  this  cafeteria  is  splendid. 

This  floor  of  the  building  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  divided  into  three  I'ooms,  or  by  the  use  of  fold- 
ing doors  it  can  be  made  into  a  big  hall. 

There  are  pool  tables  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  employees,  and  many  comfortable  chairs, 
that  those  who  wish  to  read  or  smoke  may  enjoy 
themselves.  All  these  conveniences  are  open  to  the 
employees  day  and  night. 

The  employees  evidently  appreciate  this,  as  I  am 
advised  that  they  are  holding  a  series  of  socials,  and 
the  money  raised  therefrom  is  set  aside  into  a  fund  to 
be  used  in  ease  of  sickness  or  accident,  not  covered  by 
the  Comiiensation  Law. 

The  whole  system  of  dressing  room,  bath  room, 
dining  room,  lockers  and  recreation  room,  is  as  clean 
and  well  kejit  as  the  best  regulated  hotel  in  the  country. 

Going  into  the  mill  one  is  impressed  with  the  same 
cleanliness,  and  some  effort  made  at  improved  ma- 
chinery. On  the  machines  they  have  an  attachment 
for  washing  felts,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  machines  is  increased  as  they  are  not 
required  to  lose  time  during  tlie  day  or  night  wasli- 
ing  felts,  as  it  is  claimed  for  the  attachment  that  the 
felts  can  be  washed  without  even  breaking  the  paper 
dovtTi  on  the  machines. 

The  system  simply  is  running  warm  water  on  the 
felt  and  drawing  it  out  through  a  suction  box  with  a 
very  strong  suction. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  think  this  system  a  success. 
M}^  answer  is  that  nothing  will  be  a  success  that  is  not 
tried.  There  may  be  some  difficulties  that  ihust  be 
overcome.  If  the  production,  however,  is  sufficiently 
increased  (considering  quality,  of  course),  to  pay  for 


the  installation  and  operation,  for  without  doubt,  there 
is  some  power  required  to  operate  a  suction  pump,  and 
the  wear  on  the  felts  due  to  the  use  of  suction  boxes; 
my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  a  success.  Those  mat- 
ters, however,  must  enter  into  the  subject  in  determin- 
ing the  success  of  the  attachment. 

The  writer  was  impressed  with  another  attachment 
and  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  I  think  they  are 
calling  it  a  Silencer  and  Cleanser.  The  attachment  is 
a  round,  hollow  roll,  full  of  holes,  so  that  when  the 
stock  is  flowing  from  the  screen  over  the  dividing 
board  in  the  head  box,  it  passes  through  this  roll  with 
the  intent  of  breaking  the  currents,  and  in  that  way 
would  get  its  name  of  "Silencer."  In  other  words, 
the  intent  is  to  run  the  stock  as  evenly  as  possible 
through  the  vat,  and  just  before  it  reaches  the  apron 
board  it  again  passes  through  another  roll  having  the 
same  effect. 

It  is  claimed  by  all  the  men  on  the  machine  that  it 
doesn't  gather  lumps,  and  does  materially  help  in 
causing  a  uniform  sheet :  eliminating  to  a  great  extent 
the  waves  and  currents,  while  the  paper  is  in  the  state 
of  formation  on  the  wire,  which  are  so  troublesome  to 
the  average  paper  maker. 

The  writer  was  in  another  mill,  recently,  and  will 
refrain  from"  iising  the  name ;  but  the  contrast  between 
the  two  mills  was  so  noticeable,  it  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

In  the  latter  mUl,  upon  entering,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  absolute  disregard  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
or  the  value  of  machinery  or  any  of  the  parts  thereof. 
What  otherwise  would  be  considered  good,  clean  pulp, 
one  would  think  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
muddy  feet  on  it ;  and  placed  in  a  manner  that  one 
would  have  to  climb  over  the  pile.  The  machinery 
possibly  had  not  been  wiped  up  in  a  year,  if  ever, 
and  from  the  appearance,  would  indicate  never. 

The  men's  clothing  hung  on  the  wall.  When  they 
changed  clothing  when  going  off  tour,  they  had  to  do 
so  right  in  the  open.  If  anyone  wanted  to  wear  an- 
other's clothes,  they  could  do  so  because  they  hung 
right  on  the  wall. 

There  were  no  conveniences  for  keeping  clean,  no 
bath  rooms,  nor  lockers;  and  the  toilet  one  would 
hardly  want  to  put  pigs  in. 

The  management  gives  as  a  reason,  that  they  couldn't 
afford  to  spend  the  money  for  the  necessary  improve- 
ments and  establishing  a  system  by  which  stock  and 
material  would  be  saved. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  mill  with  the  improvements, 
that  has  been  kept  clean,  with  thought  of  the  em- 
ployees, co-operation  and  successfully'  working  out 
new  improvements,  is  the  more  successful  mill;  much 
more  successful  than  the  mill  in  which  .seemingly 
there  is  no  attention  paid  to  sanitation,  improved  ma- 
chinery, etc.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  if  you  were  to  ask  the  workman  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  going  to  either  mill  of  the  two  in  ques- 
tion, to  work,  where  he  would  rather  work,  his  answer 
would  be  the  "Clean"  mill. 


CATALOG  RECEIVED. 

The   editor  has  received   Catialog  "F"  which   illus- 
trates and  describes  the  various  types  of  Heaters.  Con- 
densers,   Expansion    Joints,    Coolers,    and    Airjeetqr 
Pumps,  manufactured  by  the  Rqss  Heater  and  Mfe  Co 
Buffalo,  N.Y,  '     -  ^'^  ^^ 
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LESS  PAPER  PRODUCED  IN  UNITED  STATES.  TECHNICAL    ASSOCIATION    NEWS. 

The   Federal    Trade    C'omaiissiou    reports   the    paper         ri..   i\n     zr  i    ■  i.-  ^i      /^i  -^i.  t-. 

-,      ,-        ,.       XT  ,  ioon  K1Q1II       ^^  ^''-  ''""  Kress,  eliairman  ot  the  Committee  on  Dye- 

productiou   tor   November,    1920,    as    518,144  net  tons.  ^f„fi-     „,■  ,,      m_  i.    •     ,    .         •  x-  r  ...       i>   i  i 

^  .  .,,  •  t  t  *      1  *i    i  ii.-  stutts  oi  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 

Comparisons  with  previous  statements  shows  that  this  r>„„„„  t„  i     *  v,     u      v         •       i.  <•  ^i  i- 

.     .if  ,,     .        ^  .,,  .      .      ,.    ,,  Paper  Industry,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  section 

is   the   smallest   monthlv   output   ot    the   year,    as   was  „f  „„i„  .,.,  i     \.„    „^  tu     v        ^  t>     j     *    t    v, 

,    ,   .        .  „  ,,•     ,      ^         ■     1      ■  J  u.\  o*^  P^''P  *•"'•  paper  at  the  I'orest  Prodncts  Laboratorv, 

expected  m  view  ot  the  decrease  m  business  and  the  Mo^;c«„   wt;.    f^,  i  *        n        •       r 

,^  ,    .,         .   ,,  I,     *  ii,     ■    1     4.  rri,     XT  Madison,  Wi.s.,  tor  several  years  past,  will  resign  from 

sharp  curtailment  throughout  the  industry.     Ihe  Mov-  ■+,),„  ^,.,., -,.    „„„i     •     .,  "^  tt    v.  ^  j 

,  '         .      ,  1        4.1        -ic^nnnn  *  j       j-u  '^"'   service  early  in  the  new  year.     He  has  accepted  a 

ember  output  was  no  less  than  1.50,000  tons  under  the  responsible     position     with    the     Consolidated    Water 

highest  for  the  ye^ar  of  658,.518  tons  in  July     The  pro-  p,,^.^,  ^^^^  p  Company,  Wiseon.sin  Rapids,  Wi.s- 

dnction   was   51  000   tons   smaller  than   that   ior  Nov^  ^„j^i„^  j,^  ^,,i^,^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^        ^^^^  ^^^^^      .^,,^^. 

ember,  1919,  which  was  569  484  tons,  but  was  40  000  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^      _^.^.^^^  ^^.^^     ^^^^^^  ^.__^  ^^^^_.^ 

*°"f  ^r^nn""  ^^''"  * ''    I^        !°''Lo  oJ^^y         ■'    i\  '  a^y  ^«''k  as  chairman  of  the  Dyestuffs  Committee,  an.l 

and  26,000  tons^  more  than  the  492,975  tons  monthly  ^p  h^,  a.sked  to  be  relieved  and  that  a  successor  be  ap- 

average  for  1917,  1918  and  1919.  pointed.     The   matter  is  now  under  consideration   by 

A  survey  of  the  statistics  on  causes  tor  loss  ot  output  President  Hatch. 
shows  that  34  mills  were  completely  closed  down  during         m,„   n„    ,  ;*+  *i,  i.       ^       ^  t -j.       ^  i   ^i 

.,  ,,  -,  4.1    ..  •        11-+-         *i  11    i„  *  irsoQo  '■'^^   Committee   on   Abstracts   of  Literature    ot   the 

the  month,  and  that  in  addition  other  mills  lost  lD5,2d2  rr.„.,v,..;.,„i   a „.,„„;  *-■  i      -d        ^        i,  n     « 

IV.  ne  iu-     1  1         4.1,        onion  i.  technical  Association,  under  Ross  Campbell,  American 

work  hours.     Of  this  loss  no  less  than  90,lciO  hours  Axr,.;f;„..  v^^^^   n^. ,    xr  i     i       n/  i    ■ 

,     ^  ^     £  1     1       c        1  T^       •  Writing   Paper   Company,   Holyoke,   Mass.,    chairman, 

were  lost  on  account  ot   lack  ot  orders.     Repairs  ae-  •    „!„„„•„  +„  i,„,.     <■,  ..  „      14..^         ui-  1     1        1  • 

^    ,  „      ,,     ,  „  on  00-  1  1     1      4!  1  1        t  IS  planning  to  have  tuture  abstracts  publi.shed  and  in- 

counted  for  the  loss  of  30,.B2.  hours,  lack  of  labor  for  ^^^^^j  -^  ^j^^   -^^^^^  ^^  Technical  Associati<.n  Papers. 

?f.,o°^"'''   ^""V"       *"    ,        '^  -"'^     :   T!"";,,    1''       I  I"  co-operation  with  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Can- 

34.433  hours     The  paper  board  industry  lost  the  largest  ^^^^^  p^^j^  ^^^  p^p^^.  Association,  the  committee  has 

number  of  hours  on  account  of  poor  business,  38,222  ^o^g^ed  practicallv  all  of  the  literature  of  interest  to 

hours ;  the  tissue  mills  lost  17,671  hours.  ^^^   paper  industry  since   the  time   it  was   organized. 

The    following   is   a   table    of   monthly    comparisons  To  show  how  the  work  of-  the  eommitltee  has  grown, 

aggregate  tonnage:  Tons.  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  last  quarter  of 

November 518,144  1918   about   eight   magazine    pages   of   abstracts   were 

October 621,964  published ;  fourteen  pages  appeared  during  1919,  and 

September 643,018  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1920  seventeen  pages 

August 654,158  were  prin'tled. 

July 658,518  Some  interesting  developments  are  promised  by  the 

Jwne 657,322  Committee  on  Sulphite  Pulp,  of  which  W.  B.  Byron 

May 645,413  Baker,  Yoi-k  Haven  Paper  Company,  York  Haven,  Pa., 

April 634,402  ig  chairman.    Mr.  Baker  is  continuing  work  on  the  sul- 

Mareh 641,343  phite  process  along  the  lines  indicated  in  his  paper  on 

February 654,500  the  "Control   of  Sulphite  Cooking''  read   at  the   last 

January 650,293  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  New  York.     He 

Stocks  of  paper  on  hand  increased  during  the  month  hopes  also  to  do  some  work  on  the  recovery  of  by-pro- 

from  173,980  to  192,843  tons,  a  gain  of  about  19,000.  ducts  and  will  perhaps  include  some  of  these  resillts  in 

This  was  but  9,000  tons  above  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  committee.     Mr.  Baker  has 

November,  1919,  3,000  above  those  for  November,  1918,  been  giving  some  attention  to  the  development  of  the 

and  32,000  tons  less  than  the  average  monthly  holdings  new  method  of  testing  sulphite  liquor  so  as  to  obtain 

for  1917-18-19.  a  more  complete  and  correct  analysis.     It  is  likel.y  that 

Stocks   of   all   grades   except   news   print,    increased  some  of  his  associates  on  the  committee  will  collaborate 

during  the  month.     Stocks  of  all  grades  reported  by  with  him  in  the  work.     Arrangements  have  been  made 

manufacturers  at  the  end   of  November  amounted  to  for  the  translation  from  the  Swedish  for  publication 

196,627  tons,  including  the  .stocks  at  terminal  and  deli-  in    Technical    Associatlion    Papers    of    articles    dealing 

very  points.     In  addition  to  these  stocks,  jobbers  and  with  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects  connected  mainly 

publishers  reported  news  print  stock  aiud  tonnage  in  with  the  utilization  of  sulphite  M^aste  liquors  and  sul- 

transit  aggregating  239,213  tons.  phite  cooking.       , 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  mills  It  is  likely  that  the  work  of  the  ('ommitttee  on  Heat, 
on  November  30,  with  their  average  daily  production  Light  and  Power  for  report  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
for  1917,  1918  and  1919,  the  figures  show  that:  April  will  be  confined  to  such  subjects  as  "Pulverized 
News  print  paper  mill  stocks  equal  less  than  5  days'  Fuel"  and  "Steam  Economy."  A  symposium  on 
average  output,  book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  8  "Steam  Economy"  would,  no  doubt,  bring  out  con- 
days'  average  output,  paper  board  mill  stocks  equal  siderable  discussion,  as  the  subject)  is  one  that  is  almost 
about  8  days'  average  output,  wrapping  paper  mill  unlimited  in  its  scope.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
stocks  equal  about  11  days'  average  output,  bag  paper  "Pulverized  Fuel,"  this  is  one  on  which  little  experi- 
niill  stocks  equal  about  5  days'  average  output,  fine  mental  data  are  available,  and  it  may  not  elicit  the 
paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  28  days' aver-  same  general  discussion  as  the  subject  of  "Steam 
age  output,  tissue  paper  mill  .stocks  equal  slightly  less  Economy." 

than  18  days"  average  output,  hanging  paper  mill  .s.tocks  The  Committtee  on  Groundwood  or  Mechanical  Pul]), 
equal  slightly  more  than  9  days'  average  output,  felts  of  of  which  W.  A.  Munro  of  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  15  days  and  Pulp  Company,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  is  chairman, 
average  output,  miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  has  announced  that  it  will  discuss  at  the  annual  meet- 
slightly  more  than  21  days'  average  output,  total  paper  ing  next  April  "The  Hall  Process  of  Grinding  Wood" 

mill  stocks  of  all  gr^fl^f^  equal  ftbout  10  <387«'  average  which  has  been  attrflctJng  consi^^erahle  BOtice  for  some 

output,  tim?  past, 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Leading  forestry  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  eoun- 
ti-y  and  other  interested  jiarties  met  recently  in  Albany. 
X.Y.  and  formulated  a  program  for  forest  fire  preven- 
tion, reforestation  and  the  elimination  of  all  wastes 
that  seriously  threaten  the  supply  of  standing  timber. 
The  conference  brought  together  State  foresters,  deans 
of  Schools  of  Forestry  and  lumbermen,  as  well  as  wood 
and  paper  maniifacturers.  It  was  decided  that  the 
B^'ederal  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  in  forest  fire  prevention.  In  view  of  the 
annual  loss  through  fires  of  over  $20,000,000  worth  of 
standing  timber  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  appropriate 
if^l.OOO.OOO  for  forest  fire  prevention,  the  allotment  to 
each  State  being  determined  by  the  amount  approp- 
riated by  the  State  itself  for  this  purpose.  The  program 
called  also  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Forest  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  which  is  to  consist  of  five  or 
more  members  from  each  State,  representing  the 
forestry  profession,  lumbering,  wood-using  and  farm- 
ing industries  and  organizations  of  commercial  inte- 
rests, women's  clubs  and  similar  associations.  The 
jjurposes  of  this  committee  will  be  to  inform  the  public 
concerning  the  need  of  a  national  forest  fire  prevention 
policy  and  to  secure  Federal  and  State  legislation  to 
that  end.  An'  executive  committee  was  chosen,  com- 
posed of  the  following:  Geo.  D.  Pratt.  New  York  Con- 
servation Commissioner,  chairman ;  H.  A.  Reynolds, 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  secretary;  Col. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  former  United  States  Forester:  Wm. 
T.  Cox.  State  Forester.  Minnesota,  and  J.  E.  Rhodes 
of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans. 

Salary  bonuses  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000 
were  given  as  Christmas  presents  to  the  employees  of 
the  Colunibus  (Ohio)  "  Despatch  "  and  the  "  Ohio 
State  Journal""  and  other  employees  of  Robert  F.  and 
Harry  P.  Wolfe  of  Columbus.  The  bonuses  covered 
the  six  months'  period  ending  January  1.  and  were 
the  second  granted  during  the  year. 

Ferdinand  Thnm,  inventor  of  "Tangle  foot"'  sticky 
fly  paper,  died  last  week  at  his  home,  Passadena.  Cal. 
Mr.  Thum  was  65  years  old  and  many  times  a  million- 
aire. He  perfected  his  invention  several  decades  ago 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Paper  salesmen  of  the  New  England  States  will  meet 
this  Friday  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  their  association 
at  the  Exchange  Club  in  Boston.  An  interesting 
program  has  been  arranged  by  the  committee  which 
includes  the  showing  of  an  educational  film  picturing 
the  process  of  paper -making  from  pulp  wood  to  the 
printing  press.  This  reel  of  film  is  being  loaned  for 
the  occasion  by  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Boston  paper  men  had  an  opportunity  last  week  to 
view  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
exhibit  of  paper  clothing  which  has  already  been  shown 
elsewhere  in  the  country  since  being  brought  over  from 
Germany  and  Austria  some  weeks  ago.  Included  in 
this  exhibit  are  suits,  trousers,  overcoats,  collars, 
aprons,  raincoats,  table-covers,  rugs,  laundry  bags  and 
other  personal  appurtenances.  An  exhibition  of  a 
similar  nature  has  been  opened  to  the  paper  trade  by 
the  J.  L.  N.  Smj'ihe  Company  of  Philadelphia   at  the 


Smythe  warehouse.  This  company  has  the  exclusive 
agency  in  the  United  States  for  Windowphany,  the 
paper  used  as  a  stained  glass  substitute.  The  articles 
shown  in  the  exhibit  in  Philadelphia  comprise  numer- 
ous innovations  in  the  line  of  paper  substitutes  for 
cloth.  ]\Ianager  C.  L.  Morian,  who  collected  the  exhibits 
during  a  recent  trip  in  Europe,  says  that  abroad  these 
articles  are  not  mere  specimens  of  paper  possibilities, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  serving  as 
articles  of  commerce.  Among  the  various  specimens  in 
Mr.  Morian 's  collection  is  a  bolt  of  paper  cloth  of  beau- 
tiful blue  color,  looking  very  much  like  high  grade 
burlap.  A  piece  of  this  cloth  was  soaked  in  water  over 
night  and  then  dried  on  a  steam  radiator.  It  lost  none 
of  its  strength  or  color.  This  cloth  is  utilized  in  the 
making  of  many  useful  as  well  as  artistic  products.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Smythe  firm  in  showing  these 
paper  fabric  commodities  to  encourage  American  manu- 
facture of  similar  articles. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Alaska  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
at  Snettisham  has  been  completed  and  is  preparing  to 
turn  out  its  first  ground  wood  pulp,  according  to  re- 
ports received  by  the  Alaska  bureau  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Further  development  i)laus, 
calling  for  the  instalment  of  another  mill  five  times 
the  size  of  the  present  unit,  will  enable  the  company  to 
turn  out  probably  within  the  present  year,  at  least  100 
tons  of  pulp  daily. 

The  Snell  Forestry  bill,  which  embraces  substantially 
the  recommendations  of  the  wood  using  industries  and 
interests  chiefly  concerned  in  forest  conservation,  was 
introduced  in  Congress  .iust  prior  to  the  holiday  recess. 
According  to  W.  B.  Bullock,  who  is  assisting  Secretary 
Kellogg  of  the  Newsprint.  Service  Bureau  and  Dr. 
Baker  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in 
the  promotion  of  this  legislation,  the  bills  progressing 
very  satisfactorily. 

Employees  of  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chi-  ■ 
cago,  were  presented  with  Christmas  bonuses  averag- 
ing about  30  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  In  addition  to 
this,  employees  of  the  corporation  branch  were  made 
gifts  of  free  insurance  policies  ranging  from  $500  to 
$3000. 

The  Federal  Po^ver  Commission  has  filed  applica- 
tions for  permits  looking  toward  the  development  of 
more  than  12,000,000  horse  power,  sufficient  to  supply 
twenty  cities  the  size  of  Chicago.  Completion  of  the. 
contemplated  plans  shown  in  the  applications,  the 
commission  estimates,  will  advance  water  power  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States  by  more  than  40  per  cent, 
and  will  involve  an  investment  of  $1,200,000,000. 

C.  S.  Battle,  one  of  the  leading  timber  men  in  British 
Columbia,  was  quoted  in  Seattle  papers  last  week  as 
saying  that  American  engineers,  representing  finan- 
cial interests  of  New  York.  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  are 
investigating  the  pulp  manufacturing  possibilities  in 
British  Columbia  with  the  object  of  investing  from 
eight  to  ten  million  dollars  in  the  pulp  industry  there. 
The  investment  would  represent  the  taking  over  of 
five  billion  feet  of  the  best  stumpage  of  the  province. 
'Sir.  Battle  is  reported  to  have  said. 
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The  plant  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
at  Smooth  Roek  Falls  has  been  closed  down  for  a  fe« 
weeks.  According  to  a  despatch  from  Cochrane  aver- 
age wages  for  luishmen  then  will  be  cut  to  $40  per 
month  and  board,  this  representing  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  scale  formerly  paid. 

Mr.  Alex.  Buntin,  of  the  Buntin  Raid  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Atlantic 
City. 

The  Ontario  ])ivisiou  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association  will  meet  at 
the  Clifton  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  on  January  8th  for 
the  purpose  of  iiuuigurating  the  Ontario  Division  and 
the  election  and  installation  of  officers.  Among  the 
addresses  to  be  given  are  "Industrial  relations  in  the 
Canadiaii  pulp  and  paper  industry",  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Costigane;  "The  new  conception  of  the  purposes  of 
industry  '",  by  Mr.  Robert  P>.  Wolf;  "The  conserva- 
tion of  heat  units  in  the  drying  of  paper"  by  Mr.  F. 
C.  Farnsworth,  and  "The  development  of  the  P^ur- 
drinier  machine"  by  Mr.  Stuart  D.  Lansing.  "A  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  coming  meeting  has  already 
been  developed  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

Twenty-five  sales  department  heads  of  'the  Copp- 
Clark  Company  enjoyed  tlieii'  annual  social  reunion 
ami  dinner  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel  during  Cliristmas 
week  when  there  was  a  general  exchange  of  ideas  for 
1921.  Mr.  H.  L.  Thompson,  president  of  the  company, 
presided. 

The  Dominion  Envelope  &  Cartons,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  incorporation,  with  head  office  at  Toronto 
aiul  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  company  is 
authorized  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of 
paper,  box-boards,  envelopes,  cartons,  packages,  boxes, 
bags,  etc.  Among  the  incorporators  are  F.  A.  Dewey, 
C.  H.  Bowyer,  H,  G.  Smith  and  J.  F.  Boland,  all  of 
Toronto. 

The  Miller  Bros,  (jompany.  Limited,  has  been  grant- 
ed Dominion  iiu'orporation  witli  power  to  deal  in  and 
iiuinufacture  box-board,  straw-board,  wood  pulp 
boards,  l)ookbinders,  board,  etc.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000  and  the  chief  place  of  business  Montreal. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  R.  T.  Ileneker,  H.  N. 
Chauvin,  Jean  Martinean.  T.  S.  Shearer  Stewart  and 
I.  L.  MacCallum. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  St.  Catharines,  of  the  Lincoln 
Paper  Mills  Company,  Limited,  Vice-President  A.  S. 
Woodruff  was  appointed  President  in  suecessioh  to 
the  late  W.  D.  Woodruff,  whose  death  took  place  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Woodruff  was 
made  Vice-President  aiul  Mrs.  W.  1).  Woodruff  was 
added  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  a  fire  that  occurred  in  the  building  fif  the  E.  B. 
Shuttleworth  Chemical  (\)mpaiiy,  Victoria  and  Dundas 
Streets,  Toronto,  on  Decemliei'  24tli,  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton,  the  Musson  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Church  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book  Company  ,  publishers,  suffered 
severely.  The  building  was  entirely  destroyed  and 
while  the  loss  was  great  most  of  it  was  covered  by 
insurance. 


W.  J.  Reynolds,  foreman  of  the  Brockville  Record 
and  Times,  -Brockville,  Out.,  has  just  celebrated  his 
-ITth  anniversary  as  a  member  of  the  staff,  never 
having  been  on  any  other  paper.  This  is  a  record  nor 
surpassed,  it  is  believed,  by  any  other  publication  em- 
ployee in  Canada.  « 

Walter  C.  Nichol,  proprietor  of  the  Province,  Van- 
couver, and  a  former  Toronto  newspaper  man,  has 
been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Briti.sh  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  W.  F.  V.  Atkinson,  ^f  t'^e  Dryden  Pulp  and 
Paper  Cony)any,  Dryden,  Ont.,  who  spent  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  Toronto  states  that  40,000  cords  of 
pulpwood  are  being  taken  out  by  the  organization 
this  year.  Some  700  men  are  engaged  in  the  work  and 
the  wages  paid  are  from  $50  to  $60  a  month. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  have  just  sent  oul 
a  new  folder  showing  printing  effects  in  two  and  thi'ee 
colors  on  their  principal  lines  of  book  papers:  Bard  of 
Aron,  Byronic  Book,  De  Luxe,  Sea  Gull,  Louvain,  and 
Velour  Art.  The  first  two  are  shown  with  deckle  edge. 
Several  different  finishes  are  illustrated. 
Big  Wood  Harvest. 

Fifty  thousaiul  cords  of  pulp  wood  from  flie  timber 
limits  of  the  Meigs  Pulpwood  Company  and  allied  in 
terests  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  Province  of  Quebec. 
will  be  brought  into  this  country  through  the  part  of 
Oswego  by  the  Cornwall  Terminal  Company  next  year 
according  to  plans  now  being  made.  Of  the  entire 
amount  20,000  cords  will  be  shipped  out  of  Oswego 
by  the  Cornwall  Terminal  Company  to  mills  in  this 
State  and  the  remaining  80,000  cords  will  go  to  a  large 
mill  in  Pennsylvania. 

High  Prices  For  Pulp  Wood. 

Kingston,  Ont.  —  Farmers  from  all  sections  of  the 
Calabogie  district  have  been  busy  since  the  opening 
of  the  sleighing  season  drawing  pulpwood  to  Kings- 
ton, Ont.  The  first  car  was  billed  through  to  the  big 
mill  at  Ticoudcroga,  New  York.  Any  farmer  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  a  contract  last  winter  for 
the  year's  output  is  paid  $14  a  cord,  while  those  who 
waited  in  the  hope  of  an  increase  in  price,  receive  only 
$12.  The  frei^glit  on  a  ear  of  pulpwood  to  the  New 
York  plant  is  $125  or  about  $8  a  cord  so  that  the  wood 
delivered  at  the  mill  costs  the  manufacturer  about  $25 
a  cord,  one  reason  for  the  excessive  price  of  paper. 
Papermakers'  Union  Fight  To  Open  Shop. 

The  opposition  of  Eagle  Lodge  of  Papermakers  to 
the  move  of  the  Crocker-McElwain  Company  and  the 
Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  for  open  shops  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  of  President  Jeremiah  T.  Carey 
of  the  Papermakers'  International  Union,  who  will  go 
to  that  city  to  direct  the  fight. 

R.  F.  McElwain,  president  of  the  two  companies, 
lately  announced  an  offer  of  individual  contracts 
based  on  the  open  shop  principle  by  which  emplo.yes 
of  five  years'  standing  would  be  transferred  from  the 
payroll  to  the  salary  list. 
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teut;  when   fused   with   KOH,   it   gives   proto-catehuic 
acid  in  good  yield. — A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Lignified  and  sub-lignified  plajits  suitable  for 
papermaking.  CH.  GROUD.  Papier,  23,  217-21,  (Oct. 
1920 J.  A  suggestion  that  various  Fr.  plant.s  be 
utilized  for  papermaking  and  other  purposes.  Osier- 
peel  is  a  rather  strong  fibrous  material  and  contains 
an  appreciable  amount  of  tannin  and  of  saliciu  (a 
glucoside  used  as  a  quinine  substitute)  which  is  easily 
extd.  with  boiling  water.  Heather,  broom,  and  gorse 
grow  very  abundantly  in  France  and  are  suitable  for 
papermaking.  Gorse  contains  0.8  per  cent  of  a  diure- 
tic resin,  and  also  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  cytisine,  which 
is  present  in  small  amounts  in  the  green  portions  of 
the  plant  and  up  to  2.5  per  cent  in  the  seed.  Spanish 
broom  (Spartium  jonceum)  is  used  in  certain  parts  of 
Italy  for  the  mauuf.  or  very  light  hand-made  textiles, 
cordages,  and  papers.  If  the  fiber  is  prepd.  mechan- 
ically it  is  neither  long  enough  nor  strong  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  textile  but  can  be  used  for  papermaking. 
—A.  P.-C. 

A-14;  K-23.  The  yellowing  of  (photographic)  copy- 
ing paper  and  its  method  of  prevention.  F.  FORMS- 
TECHER.  Phot.  Rundsch.,  56,  75-7,  92-3,  (1919) ;  Chi- 
mie  et  Industi-ie,  4,  510,  (Oct.  1920).  The  author  has 
investigated  the  causes  of  the  yellowing  which  direct 
contact  papers  undergo  in  time,  and  has  found  out 
that  HnS,  to  which  this  deterioration  is  often  ascribed, 
is  but  exceptionally  the  cause.  All  direct  contact 
papers  contain  a  complex  of  which  the  main  consti- 
tuents are  AgCl  and  a  soluble  Ag  salt.  This  complex 
blackens  in  the  dark  under  the  action  of  moisture.  The 
pink  coloration  assumed  in  time  by  self-toning  papers 
is  of  a  similar  nature.  A  slight  yellowing  of  the  paper 
completely  disappears  on  fixing  the  proof.  The  yellow 
Ag  is  dissolved  bj-  the  Na^SoOs  and  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air  in  the  presence  of  CO,.  Moreover,  in 
certain  cases  the  free  acid  remaining  in  incompletely 
washed  paper  might  suffice  to  dissolve  the  Ag,0. 
Hence,  a  combined  acid  toning-fixing  bath  should  be 
used  for  j'ellowed  paper,  as  separate  toning  and  fixing 
are  useless.  Wheu  the  paper  has  turned  considerably 
yellow  it  is  unfit  for  use.  The  main  condition  requisite 
for  yellowing  is  the  .presence  of  water,  even  thougli 
present  in  very  minute  amount,  in  the  coating  of  the 
paper;  for  without  water  no  chemical  reaction  can 
take  place  in  the  coating.  This  water  comes  prin- 
cipally from  the  paper  on  which  the  emulsion  is  coat- 
ed, and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  the  best  way  of 
jireventing  yellowing  would  be  to  eliminate  the  water 
as   much   as   possible.     This   can   be   accomplished  by 

s  cou- 
some, 
of  the  lignosulfonic  acids  are  converted  by  boiling  but  it  overdried  the  paper  and  renders  it  brittle.  The 
aqueous  Ba(OH).,  soln.  into  diff.  insol.  compds.,  which  following  method  is  better  and  more  practical.  The 
have  not  been '  identified,  and  a  single  sol.  salt,  sheets  of  paper  are  packed  2  by  2  with  the  .sensitized 
C,8H3„0,(,SBa,  the  acid  corresponding  to  which  has  the  faces  in  contact,  and  between  each  pair  is  interposed 
character  of  a  tannic  acid  of  the  catechu  group  with  a  thin  paper,  having  a  fiberless  structure  as  far  as 
properties  which  are  somewhat  modified  by  the  S  con-     possible.     The  main  function  of  this  paper  is  that  of 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1  Progress  in  dendro-chemistry.  H.  0.  CHUTE. 
Can.  Chem.  J.,  4,  217-28,  (Aug.  1920).  A  review  of 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  utilization  ot 
the  products  of  the  forest  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
All  chem.  industries  of  the  forest  are  by-products  in- 
dustries, or  sliould  be  such,  for  nearly  all  woods  are 
more  valuable  for  timber  and  lumber  than  for  their 
chem  products.  The  manuf.  of  ground  wood,  soda, 
sulfate  and  sulfite  pulps  are  briefly  described,  and  the 
other  products  of  cellulose  (esters,  oxalic  acid,  etc.) 
are  mentioned.  N.  America  is  unique  m  possessmg 
the  oulv  deciduous  tree  that  produces  sugar  in  com- 
mercial" quantities.  The  transformation  of  wood  into 
sugars  and  alcohol  has  been  known  for  over  100  yrs., 
but  has  only  recently  been  successfully  applied  on  a 
com.  scale.  '  The  uses  of  the  rarer  gums  and  resins 
(Canada  balsam,  Oregon  balsam,  camphor,  eucalyptol, 
oil  of  sweet  birch,  storax)  are  briefly  dwelt  upon,  and 
also  those  of  turpentine.  The  process  of  extg.  tannins 
and  dveing  exts.  is  described.  The  distn.  of  hard- 
wood is  described  at  some  length,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  improvements  initiated  by  the  writer  (U. 
S.  patents  No.  824,906,  835,501,  (1906);  896,434, 
(1908).— A.  P.-C. 

A-1  Progress  in  dendro-chemistry.  H.  0.  CHUTE. 
Can.  Chem.  J.  4,  217-28,  (Aug.  1920) ;  Paper,  27,  No.  6, 
16-9,  28.  (Oct.  13,  1920).— A.P.C. 

A-1.  Some  observations  on  the  determination  of  cel- 
lulose in  wood.  S.  A.  MAHOOD,  Forest  Products  Lab., 
Madison,  Wis.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  12,  873-5,  (Sept. 
1920).  A  uniform  size  of  particle  is  essential  if  com- 
parable results  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  detn.  of  cel- 
lulose in  woods.  Material  which  passes  an  80-mesh 
standard  (Am.  Soc.  of  Civil  Engineers)  sieve,  but  is 
retained  on  a  100-mesh  sieve  has  been  found  to  be 
most  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  both  yield 
and  manipulatio'n.  Material  obtained  by  a  single 
mechanical  process  of  disintegration  may  give  a  sam- 
ple on  sifting  which  is  not  representative.  To  avoid 
this  a  combination  of  2  processes,  sawing  and  grinding. 
lias  been  used.  The  procedure  recommended  by  Sieber 
and  Walter  for.  chlorination  gives  a  lower  yield  of 
cellulose  than  the  original  Cross  and  Bevan  method, 
probably  beeau.se  of  the  higher  temp,  at  which  chlo- 
rination takes  place.  The  modification  of  the  Cross 
and  Bevan  method  by  Johnsen  and  Hovey  appears  to 
be  of  doubtful  value.— A.  P.-C. 

A-1.  Lignin.  III.  Preparation  of  a  tannic  acid  from 
Hgnosulfonic  acids.  :\I.  HONIG  and  W.  FUCHS.  Mo- 
natsh.  Chem.,  41,  215-22,   (1920)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.     Ind., 

39,  718A.  (Nov.  15.  1020).     (See  also  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,      packing  the   paper  in   air-tight   metal  containers 
1238.  A-i,  Dec.  2,  1920).    The  Ba  salts  of  the  fractions      taining  CaCL.     Not  only  is  this  method  cumber; 
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moisture  i-egulator,  and  it  must  absorb  moisture  more 
readily  than  the  sensitized  paper.  It  must  not  give  oft 
any  harmful  substances  and  must  be  free  from  rosin, 
for  rosin  hastens  the  yellowing.  A  slightly  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  intercalated  paper  tends  to  prevent. 
The  yellowing  of  copying  paper  and  its  method  of  pre- 
vention, yellowing,  for  which  reason  chemically  pure 
tissue  paper  soaked  in  a  soda  solution  was  formerly 
used.  Nowadays  straw  paper  is  used;  it  is  free  from- 
rosin,  slightly  alkaline,  but  slightly  hygroscopic,  and 
does  not  store  up  actinic  rays  as  does  white  paper. — ■ 
A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  The  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  its  compounds 
from  the  coUoidal  standpoint.  (lUSTAVUS  J.  ESSELEN 
Jr.,  A.  D.  Little,  Inc.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  28,  861-6,  (Nov. 
3,  1920).  A  concise  descriptive  summary  of  structure, 
electrical  and  general  chemical  properties,  hydration, 
and  oxyeellulose ;  of  the  action  of  H^SO^,  ZnCU,  am- 
moniacal  copper  oxide,  CS,  and  NaOH,  HNO,,  and 
AcOH ;  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  viscosity  of 
cellulose  acetate  solutions. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Accelerated  method  of  estimating  the  reducing 
values  of  cellulosic  substances.  E.  KNECHT  and  L. 
THOMPSON,  J.  Soc.  Dvers  and  Col.,  36,  255-1,  (1920)  ; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  718A,  (Nov.  15,  1920).  The 
Schwalbe  method  for  detg.  the  Cu  no.  of  oxycelluloses 
is  modified  by  dissolving  the  pptd.  CuoO  in  a  ferric 
salt  solution  and  estimating  the  ferrous  salt  so  pro- 
duced with  KMnOi.  A  confirmatory  value  is  obtain- 
ed by  estimating  the  unreduced  Cu  in  the  filtrate  with 
titanous  chloride,  and  the^  diff.  between  the  2  values 
is  equal  to  the  Cu  hydrate,  no.  (unreduced  Cu  absorbed 
by  all  celluloses).  The  2  methods  give  nearly  identical 
results,  which  are  slightly  lower  than  that  obtained  by 
the  original  Schwalbe  method.  The  possible  effect 
which  the  alkalinity  of  Fehling's  solution  may  have 
on  oxyeellulose  may  be  avoided  by  heating  the  oxy- 
eellulose with  a  solution  of  Cu(CNS)2  containing 
Na.COs,  treating  the  ppt.  of  CuCNS  with  warm  NaOH, 
and  estimating  the  (Ju^O  so  formed  with  a  solution 
of  ferric  salt  and-  KMnO^.  The  method  is  less  liable 
to  error,  but  the  Cu  no.  so  obtained  is  slightly  high. 
The  Cu  no.  was  shown  to  be  a  reliable  criterion  of  the 
reducing  power  of  cellulose,  by  heating  oxyeellulose 
with  NaOH  and  rosinduline  and  then  titrating  with 
titanous  chloride. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15;  Ii-5.  Preparation  and  properties  of  a  highly 
oxidized  cellulose.  E.  KNECHT  and  L.  THOMPSON. 
J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  36,  251-5,  (1920) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  39,  718A,  (Nov.  15,  1920).  Previous  methods  for 
prepg.  oxyeellulose  are  open  to  criticism,  since  it  takes 
no  account  of  its  decomposition  by  alkalis  into  non- 
reducing  substances,  and  its  hydrolysis  by  acids.  An 
oxyeellulose  is  obtained  by  treating  filter  paper  with 
an  acid  solution  of  KMnOj  (either  1  or  2  atoms  of  0 
to  1  mol.  of  CeH^iO-),  washing  the  brown  powder  so 
formed,  decolorizing  with  H^Oa,  and  drying  at  a  temp- 
erature not  exceeding  40  deg.  C.  This  oxyeellulose 
has  strong  reducing  power,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  alkalis,  and  reduces  methylene  blue,  safranine, 
rosinduline,  indigo,  and  indanthrene  in  the  presence  of 
NoOH.  Thus,  the  formation  of  oxyeellulose  may  acet. 
for  the  well-known  bleeding  of  indanthrene  and  vat 
colors  during  kier  boiling.  It  reduces  solutions  of  Ag, 
Cu",  and  Ferric  salts.  With  NH3  and  NaHSOg  it 
forms  unstable   compounds.      A   strong  yellow     color 


develops  with  NaOH,  and  on  neutralizing  the  solution 
and  acid  cellulose  is  pptd.  which  has  only  slightly  re- 
ducing power.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  oxyeel- 
lulose by  means  of  its  reaction  with  p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazine,  since  only  adsorption  compounds  are  form- 
ed. The  new  oxyeellulose  has  a  Cu  no.  of  14.2  as  com- 
pared with  7.6  for  Nastjukoff 's  bleaching  powder  oxy- 
eellulose.— A.  P.-C. 

E-0.  Swedish  sulfite  pulp  industry.  Z.  angew.  Chem. 
Sept.  3,  1920;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  341R,  (Oct.  15, 
1920).  The  production,  which  had  fallen  from  771,302 
metric  t.  in  1916  to  476,307  t.  in  1918,  has  now  risen 
to  581,167  t.,  which  represents  69  per  cent  of  the 
normal.  The  demand  for  sulfite,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  British  paper  manufacturers  is  good.  The  in- 
creased demand  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
total  absence  of  the  Canadian  supply,  which  is  being 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  U.  S.  market. — A.  P.-C. 

F-0.  The  manufacture  of  pulp  by  the  electrolysis  of 
NaCl  solutions.  RAYMOND  FOURNIER.  Papier,  23, 
225-6,  (Oct.  1920).  The  manufacture  of  pulp  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  NaCl  solution  is  by  no  means  new.  It 
is  mentioned  by  H.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore  in  his  book 
on  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  (published  1913) 
and  was  patented  by  Karl  Kellner.  The  process  did 
not  give  good  results,  for  there  are  certain  difficulties 
which  have  not  been  overcome,  the  chief  of  which  is 
as  follows :  when  operating  in  the  cold,  the  action  of 
the  CI  is  satisfactory,  but  the  NaOH  is  not  sufficiently 
active ;  when  operating  at  a  high  temperature,  either 
with  or  without  press,  the  action  of  the  NaOH  is  sa- 
tisfactory, but  that  of  the  CI  too  energetic.  (See  also 
Fr.  patent  No.  503,749,  G.  A.  Mourlaque,  (Gironde), 
France,  March  24,  1920.  Papier,  23,  151-2,  (Julv  1920)  ; 
Papeterie  42,  691,   (Aug.  10,  1920).— A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Results  of  laboratory  tests  by  "Cellulose  et 
Papiers"  in  connection  with  pulp  and  paper  making. 
A.  LECHATELIER.  Chimie  et  Industrie,  4,  .529-42, 
(Oct.  1920).  Preliminary  tests  made  in  June-Nov. 
1916  showed  the  advisability  of  using  material  which 
could  be  treated  without  press,  rather  than  wood.  Over 
10,000  tests  have  since  been  made  on  various  materials 
from  different  parts  of  France,  Northern  Africa  and 
the  African  coast,  the  total  expenditure  (including 
rent  and  overhead)  being  less  than  Frs.  60,000  a  yr. 
The  article  briefly  gives  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as 
a  result  of  tests  on  cooking,  equipment,  practical  ap- 
plications, cooking  liquors,  various  raw  materials 
(leaves,  flax  from  the  seed,  flax  waste,  hemp  waste, 
jute  waste,  etc.,  peat,  palms,  typhas,  esparto,  osier, 
etc.),  mixtures  of  pulps,  electric  insulators  from  pulp, 
waterproofing  of  chemical  pulps,  oils,  fats  and  waxes, 
plastic  puljis,  cellulose,  machines. — A.  P.-C. 

K-14.  Damper  for  super-calendered  stock.  JOHN 
GOODEY.  Paper.  27,  No.  8,  22,  (Oct.  27,  1920).  Brief 
description,  with  diagram,  of  a  brush  and  doctor  which 
may  be  used  as  a  damper  for  super-calendered  paper 
and  which  could  be  fitted  on  American  winders  after 
the  sheet  passes  the  slitters. — A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  PapermaMng  in  Finland.  A.  SOLITANDER, 
Con.sul  General  of  Finland.  Paper,  27,  No.  8,  9-11,  19. 
(Oct.  27,  1920).  A  brief  review  of  the  forest  resources 
of  Finland,  the  effects  of  the  Russian  demands  on  its 
production,  the  effects  of  the  War  on  its  markets  and 
production,  and  the  present  statusi  of  the  ind.  as  re- 
gards production,  equipment  and  orgfanization. — A. 
P.-C. 
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News  From  Our  Advertisers 

A  History:  1842-1920. 

Far  back  iu  1642  Paul  de  Cliomed.y  and  his  associates 
founded  the  City  of  Montreal.  De  Chomedy  chose  the 
site  of  Montreal  with  the  vision  with  which  great  men 
are  gifted.  He  saw  what  many  were  blind  to — the 
rich  pos.sibilities  of  a  city  set  in  such  environs.  Yet 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteen  century  Montreal  numbered 
but  twelve  hundred  houses.  The  streets  were  narrow, 
in  the  old  world  custom ;  the  houses  wholly  of  stone 
and  iron-shuttered  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  Street 
himps  were  unknown.  The  inhabitants  stayed  indoors 
from  dark  to  dawn  or  sallied  forth  at  their  peril.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  police  force.  Not  even  the 
then  European  equivalent  of  a  police — a  night  watch 
— patrolled  the  streets.  But  in  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Montreal  began  to  lay  the  strong 
foundations  of  future  greatness.  She  began  to  come 
into  her  own,  hnig  since  foretold  by  De  Chomedy.  Men 
began  to  recognize  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
Montreal.  Among  them  were  Mr.  John  McArthur  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  who  founded  the  firm  which 
later  became  McArthur,  Irwin,  Limited. 

Five  years  after  their  establishment  fire  all  but  wiped 
the  City  out  of  existence.  No  less  than  eleven  hundred 
houses  in  the  heart  of  tjie  City  were  razed.  About  the 
same  time  the  ship  fever  carried  off  six  thousand 
immigrants  quartered  in  sheds  at  Point  St.  Charles. 
This  was  a  terrible  .set-back  for  so  young  a  community. 
P>ut  the  men  who  established  McArthur,  Irwin,  Limited 
were  dauntless.  They  came  of  that  stern  stock  that 
never  dreams  of  hesitancy  once  the  shoulder  is  set  to 
the  wheel.  Hard  work  was  nothing.  Reverses  came 
but  to  be  conquered.  They  dreamed  and  worked  for 
a  firm,  built  by  their  own  and  their  sons  hands,  with 
every  difficulty  mastered,  that  would  be  second  to 
none.  Their  ambitions  were  more  than  realized  as 
events  have  shoM-n.  The  first  location  of  this  sturdy 
young  firm  was  at  the  corner  of  St.  Japies  and  McGill 
Streets,  where  the  Imperial-  Bank  of  Canada  now 
stands.  The  IMcArthur  building  of  1842  had  tiiick 
stone  walls,  solid  iron  shutters,  small  windows  and  was 
III  at  night  by  oil. 

Railways  had  been  inaugurated  in  Canada  liut  a 
few  vears  previous.  The  first  ran  from  Laprairic  to 
St.  Johns.  P.Q.,  and  another  short  line  connected  Mont- 
real to  Lachine,  where  stages  were  available  for  New 
York  and  other  points.  Then  the  Grand  Trunk  line 
was  completed  from  Portland  to  Longueuil  in  1854. 
and  so  jubilant  was  the  population  of  both  cities  that 
the  citizens  of  Montreal  literally  entertained  Portland 
en  masse,  and  the  citizens  of  Portland  did  likewise  by 
Montreal. 

As  Victoria  Bridge  was  still  a  dream,  it  was  iiecessary 
to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  to  reach  the  railway  in 
Longueuil.  hi  winter  this  was  somewhat  a  perilous 
undertaking,  especially  with  ice  half-formed  or  break- 
ing up.  It  was  customary  then  to  make  the  crossing 
in*"  Indian  dugouts,  and  many  w«re  the  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  death.  The  career  of  Mr.  John  McArthur, 
father  of  his  firm,  was  in  grave  danger  of  being  cut 
off  on  such  an  occasion,  when  the  dugout  in  which  he 
was  crossing  was  caught  between  grinding  ice  and 
violentlv  flung  on  the  ice  pans.  In  cour.se  of  time,  Mr. 
John  McArthur's  son,  Mr.  James  C.  McArthur,  entered 
the  firm.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years  he  became 
a     partner     with     his     brother-in-law,      Mr.     Milton 
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Pennington,  Mv.  James  C.  McArthur  was  obliged  to 
seek  emancipation  from  the  courts  in  order  that  he 
might  legally  become  a  partner.  Later,  C.  C.  Corneille 
was  added  to  the  firm  and  the  name  McArthur, 
Corneille  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years. 

From  St.  James  and  McGill  Streets  the  firm  now 
moved  to  Lemoine  Street;  from  there,  with  larger 
quarters  imperative,  they  went  to  St.  Sulpice  Street : 
again  they  moved  to  De  Bresoles  Street  and  finally  to 
St.  Paul  Street  at  the  foot  of  St.  Lawrence  Main  Street ; 
where  they  remained  until  St.  Lawrence  Main  was 
opened  up  to  the  waterfront,  when  they  moved  to 
quarters  which  McArthur,  Irwin,  Limited  now  occupy, 
20-30  St.  Paul  St.  and  21  and  31  Commissioners  St.  This 
present  location  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  Montreal's  landmarks.  It  dates  far  back  to  the 
days  of  the  firm's  inception,  when  walls  were  feet  thick 
and  floors  were  made  to  defy  time.  The  rafters  supjiort- 
ing  the  ground  floor  are  cedar  trees,  hewn  flat  on  '>ne 
side,  and  the  bark  left  on  the  balance  of  the  log.  The 
building  has  been  modernized,  but  the  heavy,  solid 
stone  structure,  the  wide-throated  chimneys  and  mass- 
ive rafters,  tell  their  story  plainly.  The  St.  Paul  Street 
buildings  are  used  as  sales  offices,  sample  rooms  and 
general  offices. 

McArthur,  Ii-win  Liuiited,  the  modern  realization  of 
Mr.  John  McArthur's  plan,  was  incorporated  in  1912. 
The  officers  of  the  Company  are :  President :  Mr. 
George  Y.  Chown,  Kingston,  Ont. ;  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director:  Mr.  John  Irwin;  Director  and 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Mr.  F.  A.  Bengough,  Director, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Monk. 

For  over  fifty  years  the  firm  has  been  recognized  as 
leading  distributors  for  chemicals,  aniline  dyes,  colors, 
paints,  varnishes,  glues,  waxes,  tanners'  supplies  and 
laundry  supplies.  Prominent  among  the  foreign 
agencies  represented  are :  McArthur  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
England,  Tanners'  Supplies;  John  Lucas  &  Son,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Imperial  French  Greens;  Sandoz  Chem- 
ical Works,  Switzerland,  Aniline  Dyes.  The  aggressive 
forward  policy  of  McArthur,  Irwin,  Limited.  wliicJi 
has  always  had  as  its  goal  the  manufacture  of  all  staple 
articles  of  the  paint  industry,  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  at  Commissioners  Street,  Montreal, 
for  the  fabrication  of  the  famous  CROWN  DIAMOND 
line  of  Liquid  Paints  and  Varnishes,  at  Britannia 
Street,  Montreal,  for  the  production  of  Chemicals  and 
Dry  Colors  for  the  paint,  ink,  textile  and  paper  trades, 
and  at  Outremont  for  the  corrosion  of  Pig  Lead  and 
the  manufacture  of  CROWN  DIAMOND  Pure  White 
Lead,  dry  and  in  oil. 

Through  the  institution  of  these  three  factories  the 
jealously  guarded  reputation 'of  McArthur,  Irwin. 
Limited "s  products  which  have  been  known  throughout 
Canada  for  dependable  qiiality  for  generations  has 
been  adequately  protected.  The  plants  are  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  are  said  to  be 
without  equal  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  efficiency 
and  scientific  control. 

The  position  of  McArthur,  Irwin  Limited  is  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  the  affiliated  companies,  in  which 
it  holds  the  controlling  interests.  These  subsidiary 
companies  are:  jMiller  Extract  Co.,  Millerton,  N.B.,  the 
.only  manufacturers  of  Hemlock  Extract  in  the  Dom- 
inion ;  The  Davies,  Irwin  Limited,  refiners  of  oil  and 
waxes;  Parker,  Irwin,  Limited,  mainifacturers  of 
(Continued   on   page  28.) 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Dec.  30. — The  week  has  shown  no  change 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  situation.  Generally  speakino: 
the  trade  is  rather  quiet,  with  large  stocks  of  paper 
in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers.  Business  in  some  lines, 
however,  notably  book  papers,  is  keeping  up  well  and 
wrapping  and  tissue  paper  dealers  have  little  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  volume  of  bn.slness  they  are  doing. 
Speculation  is  still  rife,  of  course,  as  to  the  likely 
trend  of  trade  and  prices  during  the  coming  .year,  and 
although  the  feeling  concerning  the  future  is  optimis- 
tic there  are  those  who  contend  that  if  unemploy- 
ment continues  and  American  competition  is  reduced 
by  a  rising  exchange  rate,  together  with  other  possible 
contingencies,  the  Canadian  pa|)er  market  is  bound  to 
be  adversely  affected  during  the  new  year.  Canadian 
publishers  have  been  gradually  raising  their  advertis- 
ing and  subscription  rates  aiul  are  preparing  for 
further  increases  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  paper  and 
other  material  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  how  near  the 
present  rates  are  to  the  point  where  advertisers  will 
go  no  further.  Papers  are  carrying  large  volumes  of 
advertising  now  and  much  of  this  has  to  do  with  price 
reduction  sales  in  many  lines  of  merchandising.  As  a 
Toronto  publisher  pointed  out,  all  this  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  merchant  and 
the  readers  of  papers.  They  believe  that  the  j^eak  of 
prices  has  been  reached,  aiul  that  any  change  made 
now  should  be  in  the  direction  of  lessened  prices.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  the  advertising  man  has  to  go  to 
the  merchant  now  and  explain  his  case,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  will  have  to  go  to  his  readers  on  a  iiniilar 
mission.  That  is  what  the  Canadian  daily  publishers 
are  facing  now.  Can  they  get  more  revenue  for  the 
same  volume  of  business,  or  will  they  have  to  depend 
on  increased  business,  which  means  increased  mechan- 
ical expense  in  handling  it?  A  provincial  publisher 
pointed  out  that  the  price  of  newsprint  had  been 
fixed  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  year  at 
$130  a  ton.  Assuming  that  tliis  price  woidd  prevail 
for  the  year,  it  meant  that  the  i)ublishers  would  liave 
to  pay  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  more  for  their 
white  paper  for  1921  than  they  did  for  1920,  since  the 
average  price  for  this  year  has  been  $100  a  ton.  Added 
to  this  is  an  increa.se  of  40  per  cent  in  freight  charges. 
He  added  that  the  freight  means  an  average  increase 
for  Western  Ontario  publishers  of  .$2.r)0  per  ton,  this 
over  and  above  the  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 
As  the  cost  of  paper  is  ii  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost 
of  producing  a  newspaper,  this  is  going  to  be  a  big 
item,  he  said.  On  January  1st  there  is  an  increase  of 
postage  rates  of  300  per  cent  and  practically  everj' 
publisher  will  have  to  face  a  decided  increase  in  labor 
charges  for  next  year.  Every  publisher  is  paying 
more  for  labor  during  the  last  tliree  months  of  1920 
than  he  did  during  the  first  three  months  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  will  be  lower  next 
year.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  having  to  re- 
duce the  working  time  from  forty-eight  to  forty-four 
hours. 

These  conditions  in  the  publishing  business  are  men- 
tioned as  showing  the  possible  effect  they  may  liave  on 


the  paper  trade  generallj'.  A  weakness  in  pulp  and 
paper  stocks  on  the  stock  exchange  was  noticeable 
during  the  ])ast  week  or  ten  days  and  the  opinion 
prevails  that  this  was  due  to  the  belief  that  in  the 
new  year  there  will  be  a  large  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand for  newsprint.  The  impression  prevails  that  the 
consumption  of  newsprint  will  be  retarded  because  of 
the  high  price  and  this  may  diminish  newspaper  cir- 
culation. If  the  period  of  heavy  advertising  the  news- 
papers have  enjoyed  for  some  months  is  about  to 
cease,  as  some  believe,  this  will  also  have  an  adverse 
■  influence  on  the  consumption  of  paper.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  stated  by  some  that  the  liquidation  of  stocks 
of  merchandise  will  be  carried  on  after  the  new  year 
to  a  degree  probably  never  before  experienced. 
Whether  such  liquidation  is  called  for  or  whether  the 
goods  can  be  replaced  at  the  same  price,  is  not  re- 
garded as  the  issue  at  the  moment.  What  dominates 
the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  public  is  looking  for 
lower  prices  and  is  not  inclined  to  buy  at  present 
prices.  Consequently,  whatever  the  cost,  the  mer- 
chant would  have  to  liquidate  his  merchandise  and  to 
carry  out  this  liquidation  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner, advertising  on  an  extensive  scale  would  be  carried 
out  and  this  would  call  for  a  large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  newsprint.  It  is  believed  that  some  such 
situation  will  be  in  evidence  during  January  and 
February  and  may  go  on  until  liquidation  has  been 
completed. 

In  connection  with  the  newsprint  situation  a  good 
deal  of  comment  has  been  occasioned  by  a  despatch 
from  Xew  York  telling  of  a  meeting  between  Canadian 
newsprint  producers  and  United  States  publishers  on 
the  subject  of  newsprint  prices  for  1921,  in  which  the 
prices  already  charged  by  the  manufacturers  were 
criticised  and  the  possibility  of  large  imports  from 
Scandinavia  referred  to.  The  despatch  is  character- 
ized as  nonsense  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  meeting,  at  which  the  difficulty  of 
getting  newsprint  ^vas  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States  publishers,  while  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  European  product  and  the  preference  for  Can- 
adian newsprint  were  commented  upon.  According  to 
officials  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  there 
is  no  chance  of  Eiirojie  being  able  to  supply  the  short- 
age of  newsprint  aiul  the  situation,  as  it  is  at  present, 
is  particularly  strong  from  the  producer's  standpoint 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  company  has 
enquiries  for  100,000  tons  at  the  present  time  which 
they  cannot  consider.  One  organization  declares  that 
it  will  not  experiment  any  more  with  European  news 
print  and  it  is  understood  that  the  company  has  re- 
cently renewed  contracts  with  one  of  the  large  pro- 
ducers on  this  continent.  It  is  stated  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  Scandinavian  news  print  would  not  in  any 
case  be  better  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and  act- 
ually is  of  a  much  inferior  grade  to  the  Canadian 
product.  To  attempt  to  change  over  from  the  strong 
Canadian  material  which  they  have  been  using  for 
the  past  several  years,  to  the  weaker  and  flabbier 
paper  from  abroad  that  is  reported  to  be  coming  into 
the  competitive  market,  would  be  a  rather  expensive 
experiment  for  the  publishers.     Canadian     paper  has 
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progressed  in  quality  in  the  past  five  years  and  there 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  foreign  article  aoeord- 
ing  to  paper  experts.  As  to  the  new  imports  of  paper. 
it  is  not  believed  that  they  are  influencing  the  con- 
tract market  for  news  print,  although  they  appear  to 
have  effected  a  decline  in  the  spot  market,  which  was 
to  have  been  expected,  although  it  does  not  materially 
affect  the  situation  as  regards  the  Canadian  product. 
It  is  believed  in  some  circles  that  the  prices  of  news 
print  are  now  at  their  peak  and  that  any  changes  the 
future  may  hold  will  be  of  a  downward  tendency. 

PRICES  BEGIN  TO  TUMBLE.— Rather  sensational 
reduction  is  all  lines  of  wrapping,  kraft,  toilet  and 
tissue  papers  went  into  effect  since  the  foregoing  ^yas 
put  in  type.  Beginning  on  January-  1st  the  following 
prices  become  effective,  the  quotations  being  for  car- 
load lots  to  jobbers: 

White  wrap  81/20.  former  price  10%c;  gray  rag, 
8i/>c.  former  price  10%c;  "B"  manila,  9V2C.  former 
prfce  lie;  No.  1  manila,  liy2C.  former  price,  12y2C; 
fibre,  IQi^c,  former  price  12c,  kraft,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,"has  been  reduced  in  carload  lots  to  liy2C, 
former  price  13c.  On  tissue  papers  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  20  per  cent,  on  bleached  and  15  per  cent,  on 
all  other  grades.  Toilet  papers  are  down  fifteen  per 
cent;  paper  t«wels  16  per  cent  and  paper  napkins  ten 
to  fifteen  cents  per  thousand.  The  knife  has  also  been 
applied  to  paper  bag  prices  and  the  discount  increased 
by  ten  per  cent.  The  following  schedule  of  discounts 
now  prevails  in  carload  lots  to  jobbers;  manila  bags 
35,  10,  10  and  5  per  cent;  plain,  unglazed  kraft  bags, 
50,  10  and  5  per  cent.  There  is  no  change  in  S.  0.  S. 
white  bags,  which  is  the  only  line  not  affected. 

A  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper  and 
Ihe  publishers  of  trade  and  class  newspapers  will  be 
held  in  Toronto  this  week  to  discuss  terms  and  prices 
for  the  coming  year.  The  publishers  contend  that 
owing  to  the  general  trend  of  prices  in  other  00m- 
modities  there  should  be  a  lessening  of  present  quo- 
tations for  book  paper.  They  set  forth  tlie  claim  tliat 
corresponding  lines  are  sold  very  much  cheaper  across 
the  border  and  in  case  an  amicable  arrangement  can- 
not be  reached  it  is  understood  that  the  publishers  will 
apply  to  the  Federal  Parliament  at  the  next  session 
to  have  the  present  customs  duty  on  book  papers,  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  renioved.  The  whole 
question  will  be  gone  into  fully  and  the  outcome  is 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

BOARD  PRICES  DOWN.  —  Another  reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent  has  taken  place  in  board  prices.  Straw 
and  chip  board  are  now  selling  at  $80  as  against  the 
recent  price  of  $108;  vat  lined  $90  as  against  $120; 
filled  board  $116.50  as  against  $139.80;  white  vat- 
coated  pulp-back  $177;  news-back  $164.50.  All  pulp 
board  is  now  quoted  at  $116  and  folding  at  $131. 

PULPWOOD. — The  demand  for  pulpwood  is  quiet 
and  mills  across  the  line  are  not  buying.  A  leading 
operator  stated  that  there  were  several  reasons  for  the 
present  depression,  among  them  being  that  owing  to 
the  high  prices  which  prevailed  and  the  scarcity  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  much  more  wood  had 
lieen  cut  by  the  settlers  and  farmers  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  than  usual,  while  a  large  number  of  lumber- 
men had  been  turning  their  small  logs  into  pulpwood 
which  was  a  much  more  profitable  proceeding  than 
converting  them  into  lumber  at  the  present  quota- 
tions.   A  number  of  concerns  in  the  north  have  stopped 


buying  pulpwood  and  offers  of  wood  are  coming  daily 
from  almost  every  quarter.  There  are  a.t  present  no 
stable  i)rices. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  31 — (Special  Correspondence) 
— The  most  important  development  in  the  paper  market 
during  the  final  week  of  1920  has  been  an  improvement 
in  inquiry  for  various  grades  of  paper  from  a  variety 
of  consuming  sources.  Actual  business  has  profited 
but  little,  if  any,  by  the  increased  interest  displayed 
by  buyers,  because  those  consumers  asking  for  prices 
and  offers  have  done  so  more  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
line  on  market  conditions  and  values  than  with  an 
intent  to  place  orders  just  yet.  At  the  same  time,  the 
expansion  of  inquiry  has  created  a  better  undertone 
in  the  market,  and  has  strengthened  the  belief  of  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  that  demand  for  paper  and  board 
will  broaden  considerably  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

A  great  man.v  mills  have  been  closed  dovn\  tight  this 
week,  which  is  but  a  common  occurrence  at  this  season, 
and  paper  manufacturers  have  devoted  their  major 
attention  to  compiling  inventory  and  in  making  mach- 
inery repairs.  Jobbers,  too,  are  busy  taking  stock  and 
putting  their  warehouses  in  shape  for  the  new  year, 
and  one  of  the  strong  factors  in  the  market  is  that 
offerings  of  paper  of  all  kinds  are  of  light  volume.  The 
average  seller  of  paper  is  today  pursuing  a  waiting 
jiolic.v,  that  is,  waiting  for  customers  to  come  to  him 
for  supplies.  It  is  fully  recognized  that  with  buyers 
in  their  present  frame  of  mind  they  can  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  absorb  snpi)lies  unless  in  immediate  need  of 
fresh  stock,  and  that  if  the  need  is  pressing  the  buyer 
will  not  lose  much  time  in  looking  for  the  paper. 

On.  the  eve  of  the  new  year  it  can  be  said  that  prob- 
ably never  before  in  a  dull  period  such  has  as  lately 
prevailed  there  has  been  an  air  of  confidence  regard- 
ing the  outlook  as  pervades  the  paper  trade  at  present. 
If  anyone  is  under  the  impression  that  paper  manu- 
facturers,   mill    agents    or   jobbers    are    pessimistic    or 
dubious  about  the  future,  he  only  has  to  devote  about 
five    minutes    of   his    time    to    talking    to    almost    any 
member  of  the  trade  to  learn  that  a  feeling  of  calm 
optimism  exists,  with  a  majority  of  leading  factors  of 
the  trade  expressing  the  belief  that  the  coming  year 
will  prove  one  of  great  activity  and  prosperity  for  the 
paper  industry.     Stocks  of  paper  at  consuming  centres 
and  in  consuming  plants  are  known  to  be  light,  and 
there   is  every   confidence   expressed   that   business  in 
all  lines  will  soon  broaden,  thus  leading  to  an  appreci- 
able   increase    in    paper    consumption.      The    monthly 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  paper 
industry  for  Noveml)er,  just   issued,  shows  that  prod- 
uction in  that  month  was  at  a  lower  point  than  in  an.v 
previous  month  this  year,  being  no  less-  than   150,000 
net  tons  under  the  high  water  mark  reached  last  July. 
This  indicates  that  mills  have  decreased  their  output 
in  proportion  to  the  dropping  off  of  demand,  and  would 
imply    that   stocks    of    paper    at    mills    are    not    above 
normal,  which  should  result  in  increased  manufactur- 
ing activity  as  soon  as  the  expected  expansion  of  dem- 
and sets  in. 

There  is  no  worthwhile  change  in  prices  to  report. 
Practically  all  grades  of  paper  are  holding  at  about 
last  noted  levels,  and  every  indication  would  seem  to 
I)oint  to  the  market  having  touched  bottom.     Large 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 
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users  of  paper,  newspaper  and  periodical  publishers 
and  wholesale  stationers  in  particular,  are  arranging 
contracts  with  mills  for  deliveries  over  the  new  year, 
and  this  constitutes  the  bulk  of  activity  current.  Spot 
buying  is  of  routine  scope  only  and  has  developed  no 
fresh  feature.  Newsprint  in  rolls  is  bringing  around 
7  to  8  cents  per  pound  in  sales  to  the  transient  trade, 
and  machine-finished  book  paper  is  selling  in  the  open 
market  for  immediate  delivery  at  12  to  13  cents  and 
on  contract  at  9^/2  to  10  cents.  Boards  are  holding 
steady  in  price  at  ^1^4.5  a  ton  at  mills  for  chip  and  -toO 
for  news  board. 

GROUND   WOOD.— A   decidedly    firmer    undertone 
is  evident  in  the  mechanical  pulp  market.     Inquiry  is 
reported  to  have  speeded  up,  and  representative  dealers 
and  importers  say  that  some  of  their  largest  consumers 
are  shopping  about  in  an  effort  to  learn  what  supplies 
of  pulp  are  available  and  at  what  figures  pulp  cart  be 
bought.    Prices  have  not  advanced  but  they  have  tight- 
ened to  a  noticeable  degree.     Domestic  ground  wood 
of  prime  quality   is  held  for  at   least  $95  per  ton   at. 
grinding  mills  and  most  sellers  are  asking  $100.  and 
sales  reported  at  less  than  these  prices  involve  only  an 
odd  carload   or  two   which   producers  are   anxious  to 
move  quickly.    Foreign  ground  wood  has  sold  at  better 
than  $85  a  ton  ex  the  dock  at  this  port,  and  it  is  under- 
stoo(l  that  most  importers  are  demanding  $90  for  future 
deliveries  of  sizable  tonnage.     The   entire   complexion 
of  the  market  is  stronger,  and  it  wo\dd  appear  that  the 
predicted  turn  in  the  situation  had  about  commenced. 
CHEMICAL  PULP.— Chemical  wood  pulp.  too.  is  in 
a  firmer  market  position.    There  is  an  undercurrent  of 
demand  which,  while  it  has  not  developed  into  actual 
business,  shows  that  papermakers  are  beginning  to  look 
after  future   requirements,  and  the   increased   interest 
evinced  by  buyers  has  pr.ompted  sellers  to  adopt  differ- 
ent tactics  and  to  hold  firm  for  full  quoted  prices  in 
practically  every   instance.     Kraft   pulp  has  strength- 
ened in  tone  to  a  marked  extent.     Where  offerings  of 
this  kind  of  pulp  a  short  time  ago  were  made  at  sharp 
concessions,  today  sellers  are  holding  for  at  least  $100 
per  ton  on  domestic  kraft.  with  some  producers  report- 
ed having  turned  down  bids  of  $110  on  future  commit- 
ments.    Numerous  contracts  are  being  arranged  cover- 
ing deliveries  of  news  grade  sulphite  over  1921  at  $ll;i 
to  $125  a  ton  at  pulp  mills,  and  importers  who  were 
recently  inclined   to  sell  foreign   bleached  sulphite   at 
9.50  cents  a  pound^and  less  are  now  demanding  10  cents 
and   higher,    claim'ing   that    they   can   scarcely    import 
No.  1  sulphite  to  sell  at  10  cents  at  a  profit  for  them- 
selves. 


Imports  of  pulp  at  the  port  of  New  York  this  week 
included  11,157  bales  from  Newcastle;  1,155  bales  from 
Hamburg,  and  2,175  bales  from  Rotterdam. 

RAGS. — Although  business  in  papermaking  rags  con- 
tinues dull,  there  is  an  improved  tone  to  the  market 
due  to  the  fact  that  consumers  are  displaying  more 
interest.  Dealers  say  that  they  could  readily  transact 
quite  a  large  trade  in  rags  for  future  delivery  were  they 
willing  to  book  orders  at  prevailing  prices,  but  few 
will  sell  stock  on  today's  basis  except  for  immediate 
shipment,  it  being  their  contention  that  if  they  must 
hold  rags  they  prefer  to  hold  them  on  their  own  account 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  rise  in  the 
market  that  may  occur  after  the  first  of  the  new  year.  . 
Everyone  in  the  packing  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that 
prices  will  advance  as  soon  as  demand  from  paper  mills 
exerts  itself,  it  being  claimed  that  stocks  are  not  above 
usual  volume,  that  present  collections  throughout  the 
country  are  light  and  that  very  few  sizable  amounts 
of  rags  are  now  being  imported.  Prices  are  holding 
at'  fairly  steady  levels.  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are 
quoted  to  mills  at  20  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  shipping 
points,  washables  at  7.50  to  8  cents,  fancy  shirt  cuttings 
at  10.50  to  11  cents,  new  unbleached  muslins  at  16.50 
to  17  cents,  old  No.  1  repacked  whites  at  9  to  10  cents, 
repacked  thirds  and  blues  at  3  to  3.25  cents  and  roofing 
rags  at  a  cent  per  pouiul  for  No.  1  packing. 

Imports  of  rags  at  New  York  this  week  included 
2.386  bales  from  Antwerp,  342  bales  from  Havre,  and 
564  bales  from  Belfast. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Aside  from  a  further  downtrend 
in  prices  on  shavings  there  has  been  little  change  iu 
the  paper  stock  market.  Demand  continues  narrow 
and  apparently  only  the  fact  that  values  have  sunk  to 
levels  where  they  are  close  to  the  cost  of  production 
are  prices  on  low  grades  maintained.  Prices  have  eased 
off  to  5.50  cents  per  pound  on  No.  1  bard  white  and 
4. .50  on  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  and  purchases  could 
nrobably  be  engineered  in  some  quarters  at  still  lower 
fiarures.  Folded  newspapers  rule  quotably  steady  at 
60  to  65  cents  per  100  pounds  at  shipping  points,  and 
^'o.  1  mixed  papers  are  available  at  35  to  40  cents.  Old 
Icraft  paper  is  quoted  at  3  cents  a  pound,  white  news 
cuttings  at  3.25  to  3.50  cents,  and  No.  1  books  and 
magazines  at  1.40  to  1.60  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BA{;(ilNG.— The  market  is  nearh 
devoid  of  orders  for  old  roi)e  and  baa-ging  and  there 
is  very  little  trading  in  these  commodities.  Quotations 
are  easy  and  it  is  a  question  jiist  how  low  buyers  can 
obtain  supplies. 
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leather  dressings,  polislie.s  and  shoe  findings.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  list  is  the  Laporte,  Irwin  Limited, 
recently  formed  to  manufacture  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  blane  fixe  for  the  Canadian  markets.  The  Vice- 
President  and  Managing  Dii-ector,  Mr.  John  Irwin,  has 
entire  charge  of  the  business.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  due 
to  his  untiring  energy  that  the  firm  has  prospered  so 
well  since  incorporation  in  1912.  Mi\  Irwin  is  a  Can- 
adian born  at  Kingston,  Out.,  and  like  his  predecessors 
in  the  business  he  is  zealous  in  his  country's  interests. 
The  motto  of  the  firm  is  "Expansion  through  co- 
operation," and  never  waS  a  motto  more  faithfully 
lived  up  to  or  a  firm  more  loyal  and  welded  than 
Mc Arthur,  Irwin  Limited  is  to-day. 


U.  S.  WOOD  PULP  PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The    following    is    a  tabulation    of    the    production, 
producing  it,  and  stocks  of  finished  pulp,  in  tons  of 
2,000  pounds  on  an  air-dry  basis,  for  November  1920. 
Number  On  hand  Produc-  On  hand 
of        first  of     tion  for    end  of 
mills,     month,     month,    month. 
Ground  Wood  Pulp  .    161         94,ir)0     V.i9jy.ir,     10S,ri29 
Sulphite,  News  Grade     63         17,139       70,888       17,043 
Sulphite,    Bleached    .     32  4,448       49,932         4,381 
Sulphite,  Easy  Bleach- 
ing          6  761         4,821         1,192 

Sulphite   Mitscherlich       7  1,142         6,930         1,627 

Sulphate  Pulp    ....     21  4,758       16,518         7,075 

Soda  Pulp 28  5,826       37,076         6,938 

Other      than      Wood 

Pulp 4  238  341  192 

Total  for  All  Grades  —  128,462  326,041  146,968 
Total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills  on 
November. 30  amounted  to  146,968  tons.  Mill  stocks 
of  news  grades  sulphite,  bleached  sulphite  and  other 
than  wood  pulp  decreased  during  the  month.  All  other 
grades  increased. 

Ratio  of  Stocks  to  Average  Production. 
Comparing-  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  reports  covering  the  years 
1917,  1918,  and  1919,  the  figures  show  that  grouiul 
wood  pulp  wood  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  24  days' 
average  output;  new  grades  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal 
slightly  moi-e  than  7  days'  average  output;  bleached 
sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  3  days' 
average  output;  easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks 
equal    slightly    less    than    5    days'    average    output; 


Mitclierlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  6  days'  average  output;  sulphate  mill  stocks  equal 
slightly  less  than  15  days'  average  output;  soda  pulp 
mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  6  days'  average  oiit- 
put;  mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulp"  equal  about 
5  days'  average  output;  total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades 
equal  slightl.y  less  than  14  days'  average  output. 
Loss  of  Production 
The  idle  machine  time  of  grinders  and  digesters  re- 
ported to  the  Commission  for  the  month  of  November, 
1920,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  attached  tabulation.  The 
lost  time  is  compiled  from  the  following  operating 
reports :  Ground  Wood  Pulp,  96  companies  operating 
132  mills  and  921  machines;  News  Grade  Sulphite,  44 
companies  o])erating  56  mills  and  172  machines ; 
Bleached  Sulphite,  23  companies  operating  25  mills  and 
110  machiiuis;  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite,  6  companies 
operating  6  mills  and  22  machines;  Mitscherlich 
Sulphite,  7  companies  operating  7  mills  and  46  mach- 
ines; Sulphate  Pulp,  17  companies  operating  17  mills 
and  64  machines ;  Soda  Pulp,  21  companies  operating 
27  mills  and  181  machines ;  Othei-  Grades,  2  companies 
operating  2  mills  and  4  machines.  The  reasons  tabul- 
ated for  lost  time  are  lack  of  labor  and  repairs.  "Other 
Reasons"  include  lack  of  wood,  lack  of  water  power, 
etc.  The  time  lost  in  November,  1919,  is  shown  by 
grades  and  reasons  for  purpose  of  comparison.  These 
figures  do  not  include  8  mills  which  were  not  in  opera- 
tion.— Federal  Trade  Commission. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  WOODS  END  RECOGNIZED. 

The  importance  of  tlic  woods  end  of  the  paper  indus- 
try was  emphasized  by  the  organization  of  the  Wood- 
lands Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Fall  Business  Conference  of  this  Association 
at  Chicago. 

Membership  in  the  Section  is  open  to  Woods  Super- 
intendents, Logging  Engineers,  Foresters  and  others 
directly  employed  by  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  acquisition,  exchange,  management  and  exploita- 
tion of  timlier  or  timberlands;  and  to  forestry  student.s 
and  others  interested  in  the  woods  end  of  the  paper 
industrv. 


"  MY  DADDY  DOES  IT." 

Fathers:  Do  you  realize  that  your  children  think 
that  what  you  do  is  all  right? 

Are  you  teaching  them  the  Safe  Way  of  working 
and  playing? 

15,000  boys  and  girls  are  accidentally  killed  every 
year  in  America. 
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Is  there  some  particular  "  drive" 
in  your  mill  or  factory  which 
gives  trouble?  Does  the  belting 
stretch  unduly?  Does  it  slip? 
Does  it  work  to  one  side?  Does 
it  show  unevenness  in  its  ten- 
sion ?  Does  the  belting  you  are 
using  stand  high  temperature? 
Does  it  stand  high  degree 
of  dryness?  Does  it  stand 
dampness?  If  you  have  any 
trouble  whatsoever  in  your  belt 
drives,  let  one  of  our  expert 
belting  engineers  advise  with 
you.  Glad  to  hear  from  you 
whether  you  use  the  famous 
"  P.M.S/'  Belting  or  not. 
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PROTECTING  POPLAR  TREES  FROM  BORERS. 

Experts  of  the  United  States  Departiueiit  of  Agri- 
culture claim  that  they  have  found  a  means  of  eontr(d- 
ling,  if  not  entirely  eliminating-,  the  aspen  borer.  This 
is  the  gray-green  beetle  which  often  destroys  whole 
plantations  of  trees  that  are  so  essential  to  the  soda 
pulp  industry.  The  fast  growing  poplars  and  aspen 
trees  have  been  pai-tieularly  subject  to  the  attacks  <if 
this  insect  pest.  In  some  areas  where  jiojilar  and  aspen 
predominate,  the  .standing  dead,  fallen  and  dying  trees 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  stand.  Two  methods 
of  controlling  the  insect  have  been  devised  a.s  the  result 
of  experiments  conducted  by  department  experts  in 
various  localities.  The  first  of  these  consists  in  destroy- 
ing the  insect  by  cutting  the  brood  trees.  Brood  trees 
are  individual  trees  attacked  several  years  in  suc- 
cession and  are  readily  identified  b.y  the  scarred  trunks 
and  deformed  branches.  These  are  the  breeding  points 
of  the  borer,  and  a  man  with  an  axe  can  cut  and  pile 
fifty  such  trees  in  a  day.  The  trees  are  piled  and 
burned  or  s])lit  open  so  that  the  wood  is  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  other  method,  not  practical  in  the  forest,  but 
aiiplicable  to  shade  trees,  is  the  application  of  creosote 
or  carbolineum  to  the  egg  sears.  This  should  be  done 
in  October  after  the  adults  have  deposited  their  eggs. 


The  top  of  the  driving  pulley  should  run  towards 
the  driven  |)ulley,  not  away  from  it.  This  means  that 
the  pull  will  be  from  the  bottom  and  the  slack  side 
above.  If  the  greatest  tension  is  from  the  top  the  arc 
of  contact  is  lowered  and  a  great  deal  of  power  wasted. 


"Better  cause  a   delay  than  an  accident," 
Safety  League. 
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An  AcHievement 
in  MecHanics 

EACH  individual  department  of  The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited  has  given 
industrial  Canada  a  new  conception  of  achievement  in  mechanics. 
Each  department  has  established  a  100%  quality  and  service 
standard.  This  is  what  enables  Fairbanks  valves  to  stand  pre- 
eminent wherever  valves  are  used. 

When  an  engineer  specifies  Fairbanks  valves,  he  knows  that  he 
has  selected  not  only  quality  of  material  but  workmanship  that 
guarantees  perfect  operation. 

He  is  satisfied  with  the  reputation  and  service  of  the  institution 
that  stands  behind  them.  He  acknowledges  an  achievement  in 
mechanics. 

Wherever  pipe  lines  are  laid — in  Canada's  great  industrial  plants 
— in  her  immense  water  systems — in  mines  and  mills — Fairbanks 
valves  are  giving  a  service  that  is  marked  by  the  100%  seal  of 
quality,  the  standard  of  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 
Limited. 

Our  nearest  branch  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  service.  Our 
experts  will  help  you  in  selecting  valves  and  everything  mechani- 
cal that  you  require.   Make  our  catalogue  your  buying  guide. 

The  Canadian  FairbanKs-Morse  Co. 

Lin&ited 

Canada's  Departmental  Hcuse  for  Mechanical  Goods 

Halifax       St.  John       Quebec       Montreal       Ottawa      Toror^to       Hamilton 
St.  Catharines  Windsor  Winnipeg  Regina 
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EDITORIAL 


BEGINNING    AT    THE    BEGINNING. 

The  lessou  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  seems  to 
find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  learning  is  that  effi- 
ciency should  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  beginning 
of  this  industry  is  the  forest,  which  apparently  is  just 
coming  to  be  properly  realized.  The  reason  probably 
lies  in  the  large  excess  of  available  timber  over  curreni 
requirements  and  the  condition  of  relatively  recenr 
days  when  the  forest  had  to  be  cleared  to  make  room  ■ 
for  farms  and  towns.  There  has  come  a  great  change 
since  those  days,  and  concerns  that  once  left  on  the 
ground  many  saw  logs  with  only  slight  defects  are 
now  glad  to  get  a  good  bite  for  the  saw.  Localities 
that  once  were  prosperous  saw  mill  towns  are  now 
deserted  hamlets.  Some  pulp  mills  M'ould  follow  their 
sad  example  except  for  the  greater  sacrifice  ni'  ex- 
pense of  moving  the  more  costly  e([uipmejit.  The 
forest  frontier  has  receded  till  the  transportation  of 
raw  material  has  become  so  expensive  a  matter  as  to 
render  some  mills  almost  unprofitable. 

The.'ie  things  could  have  liecn  foreseen  and  provided 
for,  but  they  were  not.  The  good  ship  has  struck  a 
rock.  The  problem  now  is  to  repair  the  damage  and 
henceforth  to  sail  in  a  safer  channel. 

Our  methods  of  paper  making  and  pul|)  manu- 
facture came  originally  from  Europe  and  many  of  our 
machines  likewise.  Why  not  make  equally  good  use 
of  wliat  Europe  has  learned  respecting  the  handling  of 
the  forest,  the  back-bone  of  our  whole  industry.  En- 
couraging signs  are  to  be  seen  and  Canada  is  blazing  the 
way.  Our  mills  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  great 
success  of  the  chemical  men  and  scientific  manage- 
ment in  the  mills  in  perfecting  processes  and  improv- 
ing equipment  is  like  building  a  house  on  the  sands 
unless  there  be  a  sure  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
mill.  That  is  why  the  Forest  Protective' Associations. 
Societ.v  of  Forest  Engineers,  Woodlands  Section,  etc. 
have  been  established. 

It  is  significant  tliat  the  Canadian  Pulp  antl  Paper 
Association,  along  with  othei-s  dependent  o)i  the  forest 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  real  conservation  meas- 
ures and  movements.  No  country's  prosperity  more 
immediately  hangs  on  the  condition  of  her  natural 
resources,  than  Canada's,  and  no  industry  is  more 
concerned  than  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper. 
The  forest  must  be  preserved. 

These  organizations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forest  meet  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  next  Wed- 
nesday  and    Thursday,  Jan.    19   &   20.      The    Imperial 


Forestry  Conference  in  England,  last  summer,  emphas- 
ized the  importance  of  Canada's  forests  and  forest 
industries  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Those  who 
have  any  interest  in  their  perpetuation  and  .success 
should  attend  these  meetings.  A  mill  cannot  operate 
at  all  without  raw  material  and  cannot  operate  profit- 
abl.y  without  cheap  raw  material.  We  are  now  headed 
for  a  condition  where,  before  long,  wood  at  our  mills 
will  cost  as  much  as  finished  pulp  in  Russia  or  Scan- 
dinavia. 

A  donkey  will  pull  his  load  in  a  vain  effort  to  reach 
the  bundle  of  hay  held  .just  out  of  his  reach.  Our  in- 
dustiy  has  a  responsibility  to  discharge,  a  burden  to 
carry  for  the  world.  Let  us  keep  the  fodder  for  our 
mills  within  reach.  That  is  what  the  Woodlands 
Section  is  for  and  that  is  why  every  memlier  should  be 
at  the  meetings  next  week. 


THE  CIVILISING  EFFECT  OF   WORK. 

We  .had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  other  day,  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  subject  of  Neo-Paganism.  This 
was  defined  as  the  paganism  of  the  present  day  and 
the  speaker  showed  that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
for  many  of  the  characteristics  of  pagan  times  to  re- 
appear in  modern  life.  One  of  the  most  striking '  is 
the  disinclination  to  work.  A  feature  of  ancient  days 
wa.s  the  prevalence  of  slavery.  Li  eastern  countries 
tlie  slaves  were  c^iiefly  from  conquered  nations.  Among 
the  Indians  the  slaves  were  the  women.  The  reason 
for  slavery  was  the  idea  that  M^ork  is  degrading.  One 
of  the  principal  effects  of  Chri.st's  life  was  that  He 
made  work  dignified  and  honorable.  He  worked,  the 
apostles  worked,  tjie  early  disciples  worked,  and  the 
Scriptures  contain  numerous  references  to  the  dignit.y 
of,  and  the  necessity  for  work.  People  are  naturally 
lazy  but  Ihey  cannot  perform  the  function  for  which 
they  came  into  the  world  nor  discharge  their  obliga- 
tions to  tjieir  Maker  without  working. 

One  of  the  disturbing  signs  of  the  present  time  is 
the  growing  di^ike  for,  and  disinclination  to  work. 
Mention  was  made  of  a  ease  where  the  delivery  of  an 
order  was  greatly  delayed  and  an  explanation  was 
given  by  describing  a  singular  but  somewhat  typical 
but  perhaps  unusual  incident  which  was  said  to  have 
occurred  in  a  big  manufacturing  plant.  A  piece  of 
metal  was  to  be  turned  on  a  lathe,  the  operator  started 
to  pick  it  up  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  not  do 
that  as  there  was  a  .helper  for  such  work.  The  helper 
refused  to  lift  it  because  it  was  considered  a  laborer's 
work  and  finally  the  piece  was  put  in  place  after  the 
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loss  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  It.  do&s  appear  to  be  seri- 
ous when  distaste  for  work  is  combined  with  organised 
discouragement  of  thase  who  arc  willing  to  exert 
themselves. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  more  honorable,  more  help- 
ful, or  more  rich  in  satisfaction  than  work.  Success 
depends  on  it,  happiness  depends  on  it,  and  even  the 
stability  and  life  of  each  nation  depend  on  willingness 
to  work  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  everyone 
who  is  able  to  do  so.  The  continuation  of  a  condition 
where  the  tendency  is  continually  to  shorten  hours 
and  to  do  less  work  in  t/iose  hours,  or  as  the  speaker 
referred  to  put  it,  to  begin  the  day  w;ien  the  whistle 
blows  to  quit,  is  to  invite  economic  disaster.  The 
world  Ls  done  with  slavery  and  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence  is  for  each  to  do  his  share  of  work. 


COBWEBS. 

The  editor  appreciates  the  penknife  and  good  wishes 
of  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse,  Ltd.  It  is  much  more 
convenient  that  the  pocket  tool-chest  we  have  hereto- 
fore had  to  carry. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  honored  by  having 
quoted  in  the  1921  Diary  of  Gottesman  &  Co.,  a  short 
history  of  sulphite  pulp  manufacture  from  the  article 
by  H.  G.  Spear,  in  our  International  Number,  1920. 
Brief  descriptions  of  several  pulp  making  processes  are 
taken  from  the  Handbook  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Association. 


A  friend  who  is  a  grammatical  and  etymological 
specialist  says  we  made  a  mistake  last  week  in  the  use 
of  the  word  ■"consisteney "'  as  applied  to  paper  stock, 
as  that  word  is  an  abstract  from  referring  to  an 
attitude  of  mind.  It  is,  apparently,  often  misused, 
therefore,  in,  the  paper  and  pulp  mill,  where  consistence, 
densitv  or  concentration  would  be  correct. 


An  Irishman  once  said,  ""Ye  can't  believe  half  of 
what  ye  see  in  the  newspapers  and  the  rest  is  a  damu 
lie."  That  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  note  in  our 
issue  of  December  30,  regarding  the  Kingston  Whig 
and  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.  The  latter  iufornis  us  that 
"the  Appelate  Division  at  Osgoode  Hall  dismissed  the 
Kingston  Whig's  appeal  as  weH  as  the  cross  ajipeal 
with  costs."  

The  Chemistrj-  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  Edwin  Sutermeister,  one  of  the  first  copies 
of  which  has  just  been  received  by  the  Editor.  We 
have  followed  its  preparation  with  great  interest  and 
hope  that  it  has  the  large  sale  it  deserves.  A  review 
will  be  published  in  a)i  early  issue. 


THE  CARELESS  SMOKER. 

(With  Apologies  to  Kipling). 
Note. — The  American  Forestry  Association  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  forest  fires  in  this  coun- 
try   bum    ten    times   the    area    of    devastated    France 
every  year. 
A   fool   there  was   and   his  pipe   he   lit 

(Even  as  you  and  I), 
On  a  forest  trail  where  the  leaves  were  fit 
To  become  a  blaze  from  the  smallest  bit 
Of   spark — and  the   fool,   he   furnished   it 

(Even    as   you   and   I). 

The  forest  was  burned  to  its  very  roots. 

Even  beneat/i  the   ground, 
With  the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  poor  dumb  brutes. 
Old  hoary  oaks,  and  the  tender  shoots 
Which  might  have  made  logs  but   for  such    galoots, 

Allowed   to  wander  round. 

The  lumberjack  has  now  passed  on, 

His   pay-day   comes  no  more. 
And  the  screech-owls  hauut  the  camp  at  dawn 
W.here  the  cook's  tin   pan  woke  the  men   of   brawn; 
But  the  mill  is  silent,  tihe  trees  are  gone, 

From  the  soil  and  forest  floor. 

A  deadly  sight  are  those  hills  of  rocks 

Which  once  were  beds  of  green; 
No  hope  for  the  human,  no  food  for  t^e  flocks; 
The  floods  must  be  held  by  expensive  locks, 
W.hile  the  harbor  is  silted  to  the  docks — 

The  ships   no  more   are  seen. 

But   the  fool  smokes  on  in  the  forest  .still, 

Leaves  camp-fires  burning  too. 
While   the   patient   public   pays   the    bill 
And  the  nation's  wealth  is  destroyed  for  nil. 
If  the  law  doesn'it  get  !him,  tjie  devil  will — 
Smoker,   it's   up   to   you! 

—The  Paih finder. 
Editor's  Note:   The  man  who  wrote  this  poem   does 
not  owe  any  apology  to  anyone.  We  only  wish  that  a 
few  of  the  fools  who  ai*e  killing  our  forest  industries. 
inin:bt   take   it  to   heart. 


PULP  PRICES  DROP  A  BIT. 

Toronto. — The  demand  for  pulp  of  all  kinds  is  rather 
(luiet  at  the  present  time  as  consumers  do  not  care  to 
load  up  with  large  stocks  in  view  of  the  uncertain  and 
downward  trend  in  the  price  of  ail  lines  of  paper. 
Groundwood  is  quite  plentiful  and  is  commanding  from 
^70  to  $95  at  the  mill,  acoording  to  grade,  shipping 
facilities,  freight  i-ates.  etc.  Strong,  natural  sulphite 
is  selling  at  from  .$133  to  $140  and  bleached  sulphite  at 
.i<lGO  to  $165  at  the  mill,  with  news  grade  as  low  as  $95 
and  $100.  Sulphate  pulp  is  quoted  at  $125.  The  mills, 
it  is  understood,  have  quite  a  stock  on  hand  of  all  kinds 
of  pulp  and  are  proceeding  conservatively.  It  is  though 
that  war  prices  are  gone  for  good  and  as  manufacturing 
costs  are  bound  to  come  down,  pulp  prices  will  not 
touch  the  exalted  figure  which  they  commanded  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  past  year. 


It  was  unfortunately  necessary  to  postpone  printing 
the  interesting  account  of  the  lleeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  which  were  held 
last  Saturday. 


Moving  Pictures  showing  river  driving  scenes  on  the 
St.  Maurice  Eiver,  taken  by  the  Laurentide  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  and  lent  for  the  occasion,  provided  the  en- 
tertainment for  the  members  of  the  Engineering  In- 
stitute, Montreal  Branch,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  6th. 


.JanuHry   \:i,  1921. 
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The  year  1920  has  been  notable  in  the  annals  of  the 
pulp  and  ])aper  industry  of  Canada  for  the  number  of 
new  enterprises  planned  or  actually  begun,  and  whose 
completion  is  destined  to  emphasize  still  more  the 
value  of  this  industry  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  Canada.  The  year  has  also  been  marked  by  the 
expansion  of  a  number  of  the  old-fashioned  companies 
and  by  a  very  general  capital  reorganization  made 
necessary  by  such  expansion. 

All  the  mills  were  employed  at  top  capacity  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year,  although  some  slackening 
has  since  taken  place  in  come  lines  owing  to  a  slight 
decrease  in  orders  due  to  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
buyei-s  to  jmrchase  in  what  they  believe  to  be  a  declin- 
ing market.  The  general  bi'eakdown  in  exchange  has 
hampered  exports  to  some  extent.  Low  water  condi- 
tions during  the  final  quarter  of  the  year  also  served 
to  re.strict  production. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  has  ruled  abnormally  high 
throughout  the  .year,  while  wages  have  also  i-iseu  to  a 
new  high  level.  Since  most  of  the  raw  materials  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  are,  of 
necessity,  bought  many  months  in  advance  of  their 
consumption,  immediately  liquidation  in  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  is  not  altogether  feasible. 

Export  demand  for  the  higher  grades  of  pulp  and 
for  newsprint  paper  has  exceeded  the  supi)ly  through- 
out the  year,  and,  despite  the  exchange  difficulties 
already  alluded  to,  exports  of  these  commodities  have 
greatly  exceeded,  both  in  value  and  volume,  those  of 
any  previous  year. 

A  Periiod  of  Readjustm.ent. 

The  period  of  industrial  readjustment  through 
which  Canada,  in  common  wit^i  most;  countries,  is 
passing  finds  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  confronted 
with  the  iLsual  number  of  difficulties  but  determined 
to  meet  and  overcome  tlhem.  Deflation  o"  market 
price,  now  common  in  many  lines,  has  not  as:  yet 
materially  affected  commodities  dependent  upon  this 
basic  industry,  the  chief  reason  being  that  the  prin 
cipal  raw  materials  entering  into  the  maiuifacture  of 
pulp  and  ))apei-  ]iroducts  .iiave  to  be  obtained  many 
months  in  advance  of  their  actual  use  in  manufac- 
turing.    Pulpwood  is  cut,  driven  and  stoi-ed  from   one 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April '. 

May 

June 

July ;    . . 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Total 


to  two  years  before  it  actually  reaches  the  grinders, 
coal  is  bought  a  year  in  advance,  and  the  other 
materials  employed  in  producing  paper  also  have  to 
be  provided  mouths  beforehand.  Pulp  and  paper 
now  in  |)rocess  of  manufacture  are  the  result,  for  the 
most  part,  of  purcha.ses  of  raw  materials  made  at 
peak  prices  and  little  reduction  in  selling  price  can 
be  anticipated  until  this  jiigh  cost  material  i.s  used 
up.  Labor  also,  so  far,  shows  little  indication  of 
receding  in  cost,  althouglh  woodsmen  are  more  plen- 
tiful   and    less   exacting    in    their   demands. 

Demand  Begins  to  Slacken. 
The  abnormal  demand  for  paper,  e.specially  of 
new.sprint  and  book,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  well-being  of  the  industry  during  the  past  two 
years  is  undoubtedly  beginning  to  decline.  This  will 
naturally   affect   conditions   in   t^e   future. 

The  breakdown  in  international  exchange  is  also  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  on  foreign  selling  of  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  in  more  ways  than  one.  Some  coun- 
tries, such  as  Australia,  are  now  without  bank  cre- 
dits in  Canada  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  business 
with  them  is  enormously  increased,  even  though  tbey 
may  still  be  anxious  to  obtain  Canadian  products. 
The  exceedingly  high  value  of  American  funds  as 
compared  with  most  European  currencies  has  given 
the  paiier-manufaeturers  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Finland  a  marked  advantage  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  even  when  the  difference  between  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  exchange  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Notwithstanding  tho.se  obstacles,  however.  Cana- 
dian pa|)ermakers  are,  for  the  most  part,  still  operat- 
ing their  plants  at  full  capacity  and  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  their  output.  Expansion  of  the  industry, 
which  was  seriously  retarded  during  the  war  years! 
is  going  forward  at  a  rate  which  mu,st;  within  a 
short  time  establish  Canada  still  more  firmly  as  one 
of   the   world's   jnincipal    paper-producing   countries. 

E.xports  of  pulp  and  paper  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  calendar  year — .lanuary  to  November 
inclnsiv( — reached  a  total  value  of  $148,51.5,899,  com- 
pared with  $87,370,2ti2  during  the  same  months  last 
\'ear.      They    were    made   up   as    follows: — 


Paper.     Chem.     pulp. 
$5,519,718     $  2,658,974 
6,304,388         2,615,156 


7,231,207 
4,729,354 
6.93i),346 
7,877,740 
6,877,014 
6,746,817 
7,8.55,493 
8.128,254 
7,897,465 


3,875,281 
2,936,683 
4,318,972 
6,2.54,409 
6,608,740 
6,702,644 
6,758,156 
6,590,944 
5,440,780 


Meeh.  pulp. 
$   972,574  $ 

474,383 

562,308 

506,369 

779,710 
2,136,767 
2,528.993 
2,809,266 
1 ,877,053 
1,986,807 
1,016,184 


Tot<il. 

9,151,268 

9,391,927 

11,668,796 

8,172,356 

12,038,028 

16,268.916 

16,014,747 

18,258,727 

16,490,702 

16,706,005 

14,354,429 


$78,106,796   54,760,689  $15,648,414  $148,515,899 
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U.  S.  Best  Customer. 

The  I'liitcd  States  continues  to  be  Canada's  best 
eu.stomer.  Diiriugr  the  fir.st  .seven  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Canada's  paper  export.s  were  dis- 
tributed as"  follows:  United  States.  $40,067,276; 
United  Kingrdom,  $2,811,561;  Other  countries,  $8,- 
275,181.  Woodpulp  exports— United  States,  $43,281,- 
562;  United  King-doni.  $6,193,991;  Other  countries. 
$3,319,910. 

Despite  much  agitation  in  favor  of  conserving 
( 'anada  's  raw  materials  and  converting  them  into 
finislied  products  in  this  country-,  a  large  amount  of 
unmanufactured  i)ulpwood  is  still  leaving  the  Dom- 
inion. In  t'iie  seven  months"  jK-riod  above  referred 
lo  Canada  exported  778,246  cord.s  of  wood,  valued  at 
$9,556,255,  to  the  United  States. 

Over  $300,000,000  Invested. 

Statistics  of  the  industry  now  indicate  a  capital 
investment  of  well  over  $300,000,000  and  an  annual 
output  exceeding  $225,000,000  in  value.  The  con- 
sumption of  pulpwood  this  year  is  estimated  at  3  - 
500,000  cords,  exclusive  of  over  1,000,000  cords  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Large  increases  are 
.siliown  in  tlie  volume  of  sulphite,  sulphate  and 
groundwood  pulp  prodticed.  Paper  and  paper  pro 
ducts,  pai'ticularly  newsprint,  also  show  a  gi'atifying 
increase,  held  back,  to  a  sligjit  extent,  by  unfavor- 
able-water  conditions  at  some  of  the  mills  during 
October  and  November. 

Company   Reorganizations    and    Incorporations. 

Expansion  of  the  industry  has  bi'ought  about  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  new  companies,  as  well  as 
the  reorganization  of  the  older  ones. 

The  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company.  Limited,  re- 
called its  $5,000,000  share  capital,  issued  on  the  basis 
of  $100  par  value,  and  re-issued  it  in  the  form  of  250,000 
shares  of  no  par  value,  or  five  new  shares  for  each  one 
of  the  original  issue. 

The  Laurentide  Company.  Limited,  increased  its  out- 
standing share  capital  fnim  .$9,600,000  to  $28,800,000. 
retaining  the  par  value  of  $100  a  share  and  giving  to 
each  shareholder  three  shares  of  new  stock  for  each 
share  of  the  old. 

Price,  Bros.  &  Company.  Limited,  declared  a  stock 
dividend  of  22'y  early  iji  the  year,  increasing  their 
capital  by  this  means  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,540,000. 
The  eomiiany  has  al.so  one  through  a  process  of  re- 
organization under  which  sharelu)lders  in  the  original 
company  are  entitled  to  receive  five  shares  in  the  re- 
organized i-ompany  for  each  share  of  the  old.  the  par 
value  of  the  shares  remaining  at  $100  each. 

The  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  re- 
issued its  $7,000,000  outstanding  capital  on  the  basis 
of  two  shares  for  one  of  no  par  value  and  placed  the 
new  shares  on  a  7'^  dividend  basis.  The  company  has 
also  been  authorized  by  its  shareholders  to  issue  an 
additional  70,000  shares  of  new  stock  at  its  pleasure. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  was  reoi'ganized 
to  take  over  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  and 
the  Poi-t  Ai-thur  Paper  Company,  its  outstanding 
capital  being  increased  to  $3,500,000  common  shares, 
and  $1,700,000  i)referred,  on  the  basis  of  three  shares 
of  new  stock  for  one  of  old. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  ilills.  Limited,  reissued  its 
old    outstanding   common    stock   of   $1,062,500  on    the 


basis,  of  two   for  one   and   bought   it   uj)   to   $2,500,000 
par  value. 

The  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
increased  its  outstanding  50,000  shares  each  of  $100 
par  value  to  250,000  shares  of  no  par  value,  giving  to 
each  shareholder  two  shares  of  new  for  one  share  of 
old,  and  offered  50,000  shares  ratably  to  shareholders, 
retaining  100,000  additional  shares  in  the  treasurj-  for 
possible  future  needs. 

The  Diyden  Pulp  &  Paper  Compau.v,  of  Drvden. 
Ont.,  was  taken  over  by  the  Dryden  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  the  new  company  being  caiiitalized  bv  an  i.ssue 
of  $405,000  10-year  6'/;  bonds,  $1,100,000  3d-year  6% 
debentures  and  100,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no 
par  value,  issued  at  a  nominal  price  of  $^35  a  share. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  the  year 
was  the  official  announcement  that  the  International 
Paper  Company  of  New  York,  whose  new-  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  Three  Rivers.  Que.,  are  now  well  on  the 
way  to  completion,  will  shortly  begin  the  erection  of 
a  second  pulp  and  pajier  plant  in  Canada,  presumably 
in  New  Brunswick,  where  the  company  already  owns 
extensive  timber  leases  and  important  power  rights. 

Price  Brothers  &  Comjiany's  projected  development 
of  a  large  paper  mill  and  a  new  industrial  comnuuiity 
a  few  miles  east  of  Chicoutimi,  on  the  Saguenay  river, 
to  be  known  as  "Sagueuay, "  plans  for  which  w-ere 
definitely  announced  last  fall,  has  been  retarded  by 
the  inability  to  get  deliveries  of  paper  mill  machinery 
from  Great  Britain.  The  preliminary  plans  have  all 
been  perfected,  however,  and,  it  is  understood,  con- 
struction work  will  begin  in  due  time.  The  completion 
of  this  undertaking  will  place  this  company  in  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  largest  paper  producers,  giving 
it  a  daily  output  of  about  800  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
alone  in  addition  to  numerous  other  products. 

The  Three  Rivers  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
was  incorporated  under  the  Dominion  Companies  Act 
and  capitalized  at  $4,000,000.  This  company,  whose 
head  office  is  in  Montreal,  is  now  building  a  100-ton 
pulp  mill  at  Three  Rivers.  Que.,  which  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  in  November,  1921. 

The  Manouan  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
organized  with  a  Dominion  charter,  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $7,500,000,  of  which  $6,900,000  has  been 
issued.  This  company  is  building  a  100-ton  ground- 
wood  inilp  mill  on  the  St.  Maurice  river  at  Weymon- 
techegne,  above  La  Tuque,  Que.,  which  is  expected  to 
come  into  operation  in  April  next. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Canada, 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 
of  America,  has  been  organized.  It  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  same  interests  as  the  parent  company  and 
is  capitalized  at  $1,600,000.  Of  the  total  capitalization, 
$1,500,000  is  in  preferred  stock,  of  which  $1,000,000  is 
to  be  used  for  additional  working  capital  and  there 
will  be  $100,000  in  common  stock  without  par  value. 
All  the  stock  is  to  be  owned  by  the  St.'  Regis  Paper 
Company  of  America.  The  company  starts  business 
with  $1,600,000  paid  in.  The  business  of  this  company 
will  be  to  furni.sh  Canadian  pulpwood  from  its  free- 
hold lands  to  the  American  company  and  its  mills  at 
Deferiet,  Herrings  and  Black  River.  An  extensive 
operation  is  now  under  wa.v  in  the  Champlain  and  St. 
Maurice  districts  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a 
much  larger  ojieration  will  be  .started  in  the  Saguena.v 
districts. 
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Expansions  and  Improvements. 

General    expansions    and    iiiiiirovenients    now    under 
wa.y  are  summarized  by  provinces  as  follows  :^ — • 
Ontario. 

Gornwall. — Hovvartl  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  in- 
creasing tlieir  bleached  sulphite  pulp  output  to  50  tons 
daily. 

Port  Arthur. — Port  Arthur  Pulp  &  Paper  ("onipany. 
Limited,  taken  over  by  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  of  Toronto,  extensions  and  improvements  tin- 
der way,  including  the  addition  of  a  40-ton  paper  mill. 

Port  Arthur. — Kaministiquia  Pulp  &  Pa])er  Company, 
Limited,  acquires  timber  limits  and  mill  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  pulp  mill,  announced  to  have  250  tons 
daily  capacity. 

Port  William. — Fort  William  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  erecting  a  new  .'tis, 000,000  pulp  and  paper  mill 
on  the  mission  property  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mission 
River,  Fort  William,  to  i)roduce  120  tons  of  ground- 
Avood  pulp  and  100  tons  of  newsprint  daily.  Pulp  mill 
now  nearing  completion. 

Nipigon. — Nipigon  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills.  Limited, 
erecting  40-ton  pulji  mill. 

Kenora. — Lake  of  the  Woods  Pulp  &  Papei-  Com- 
pany granted  certain  power  concessions  upon  under- 
taking to  erect  a  pulp  and  paper  mill. 

Frankford. — Canadian  Paper  Board  Compan\-  erect- 
ing new  inilp  mill  of  25-ton  daily  capacity  and  to  follow 
with  a  60-ton  board  mill. 

Kapuskasing, — Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  of  Neenah,  Wis., 
take  over  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  ('ompany  and 
commence  building  groundwood  and  suli)hite  plants, 
each  with  a  75-ton  daily  capacity,  to  be  followed  with 
a  three-machine  newsprint  mill  of  150-ton  capacity. 

Thorold. — Interlake  Tissue  ]\Llls,  Limited,  erects  a 
new  addition  for  the  manufacture  of  tissue  papers. 

Cornwall. — Niagara  Wall  Board  Companj-  of  Buffalo, 
N.y.,  takes  over  the  Ross  &  Co.,  mill  to  manufacture 
wall  board  and  heavy  paper  specialties. 

Dr.yden. — Dryden  Pulp  &  Pajjer  Comjjany,  Limited, 
enlarging  its  plant  from  a  total  daily  jjroduction  of 
70  tons  of  sulphate  pulp  and  kraft  pa|)er  to  170  tons. 

Sturgeon  Falls. — Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  installing  new  paper  machine  of  55  tons  daily 
capacity,  bringing  their  total  output  to  650  tons  daily. 

Strathcona. — Strathcona  Paper  Company  installs  new 
building  paper  machines  and  otherwise  adds  to  its 
equipment. 

Thorold. — Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limited,  instal- 
ling new  50-ton  newsprint  machine. 

Iroquois  Falls. — Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company 
installing  three  new  newsprint  machines  of  230  tons 
daily  capacity,  increasing  their  daily  output  to  460  tons. 

Quebec. 

Chandler. — Saguenay  Pulp  &  Paper  Company's  mill 
increased  output  from  80  to  130  tons  a  day. 

Grand 'Mere. — Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  installs 
two  new  newsprint  machines  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
150  tons,  giving  a  total  daily  output  of  about  350  tons 
of  newsprint  and  60  tons  of  board.  Company  has  also 
acquired  extensive  additional  pulpwood  limits. 

Quebec. — Hammermill  Paper  Company  of  Erie,  Pa., 
buys  the  Matane  Lumber  &  Development  Railway,  with 
timber  lands,  mill  site,  river  improvements,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  pulj)  and  paper  mills. 

Clarke  City. — Gulf  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  taken 
over  by  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  London,  Eng.,  in 
association  with  the  Amalgamated  Press,  Limited,  and 


plans  announced  for  increasing  its  output. 

Crabtree. — -Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
adding  a  new  paper  machine  which  will  increase  their 
output  of  high-grade  wi-iting  paper  from  their  two 
mills  to  100  tons  daily. 

Kenogami. — Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  adding  a 
new  50-ton  newsprint  machine,  increasing  their  news- 
lu-int  output  to  300  tons  daily. 

Three  Rivers. — International  Paper  Company  mills 
now  under  construction  to  produce  200  tons  of  pulp 
and  200  tons  of  paper  daily. 

East  Angus. — Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  now  constructing  a  new  groundwood  mill  of 
100  tons  daily  capacity.  This  company  has  recently 
acquired  an  additional  tract  of  land  comprising  90,000 
acres  and  estimatetl  to  contain  1,100,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood. 

Sliawinigan  Falls.— Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Companj^  Limited,  building  new  groundwood  mill  of 
40-ton  daily  capacity  and  making  other  extensive  addi- 
tions to  its  plant. 

Three  Rivers.— Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  installing  four  new  kraft  paper  ma- 
chines, capable  of  producing  about  12  tons  a  day  each, 
l)ringing  its  total  kraft  production  up  to  100  to  115 
tons  a  day.  This  company  recently  added  2,000  square 
miles  to  its  timber  limits. 

New  Brunswick. 

Glen  Falls. — Former  automobile  factory  taken  over 
by  Clarke  Bros."  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  to  be  converted 
into  a  paper  box  and  fibre  shipping  ca.se  manufactorv 

St.  George.— St.  George  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  taken 
over  by  the  New  York  World  Publishing  Company  of 
New  York.  Plans  announced  for  increasing  Output  of 
gi-oundwood  pulp  from  20  to  100  tons  daily. 

A  ndover.— Eraser     Companies,     Limited,     announce 
plans  for  constniction  of  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  at 
Tobique  Xai'rows,  near  this  place. 
Nova  Scotia. 

Wolfville.— New  pulp  mill  in  cour.se  of  erection  for 
the  Gaspereau  River  Light,  Heat  &•  Power  CompauV, 
to  make  8  to  10  tons  of  dry  groundwood  pulp  daily. 

Bear  River.— Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  extending  their 
pulp  mill  from  a  30  to  a  .50-toH  daily  capacity. 
British  Columbia. 

Beaver  Cove  (Vancouver  Island).  —  Beaver  Cove 
Lumber  and  Pulp  Company,  Limited,  extending  its 
plant  so  as  to  increase  its  output  of  sulphate  pulp  from 
30  to  60  tons  a  day;  planning  to  add  a  paper  mill  plant 
ca])able  of  producing  200  tons  of  newsprint  and  100  tons 
of  kraft  paper. 

Prince  George.— Eastern  Canadian  and  American 
capitalists  announce  plans  for  a  .$6,000,000  plant  to  pro- 
duce various  grades  of  paper. 


HEAD  OF  DOMINION  PAPER  CO.,  DEAD. 

Mr.  Frank  Paterson  Currie,  died  in  Montreal  last 
Thursday  at  the  age  of  81,  following  a  long  illness  from 
heart  trouble.  Mr.  Currie  came  to  Canada  from  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  in  1862,  and  since  that  time  has  resided 
in  Montreal.  He  was  president  of  the  Dominion  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  and  of  the  W.  and  F.  P.  Currie  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Apart  from  business  pursuits,  Mr.  Cur- 
rie was  a  life  governor  of  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital, and  of  the  Protestant  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  St.  An- 
drew's Society.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son. 
T.  S.  Currie,  and  four  daughters. 
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News  From  Europe 

THE  RE-MANUFACTURE  OF  WASTE  PAPERS. 
(Pappen-  und  Holzstoff-Zeitung,  Nov.  25  and  Dec,  2, 

1920.) 

Although  in  most  oases  did  papers  are  delivered 
already  sorted  by  the  wholesalers  and  sorting  establish- 
ments,' it  is  advisable— partienlarly  in  the  case  of 
printed  paper— to  carry  out  a  second  sorting,  in  order 
to  remove  possible  admixtures  of  coloring  matters.  In 
the  case  of  papers  with  printing  and  writing  on  them, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  subject  the  material  to  dusting 
in  patented  machines.  This  is  especially  true  of  old 
business  papers,  deeds,  ledgers,  etc.,  since  these,  as 
experience  shows,  collect  and  hold  large  quantities  of 
fine  dust. 

The  machines  consist  principally  of  a  long  conveyer 
which  feeds  the  sjock  into  a  cutter  where  it  is  defibered 
and  finely  divided.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  duster 
or  a  fan  where  the  dust  and  the  heavy  and  fine  particles 
are  eliminated.  The  long  conveyer  which  introduces 
the  paper  into  the  cutter  enables  workmen,  who  stand 
on  both  sides  of  the  delivery  railway,  to  sort  out  by 
hand  colored  papers,  impurities,  shavings,  sawdust, 
plaster,  glass,  board,  etc. 

In  most  respects  the  cutter  works  like  the  rag-cutter, 
but  it  has  some  new  features.  It  unwinds  by  a  peculiar 
whirling  motion,  untwisting  fibres,  yarns,  threads, 
rolls  and  bagging,  removing  dirt  and  impurities  and 
tearing  the  strands  apart.  Behind  the  fan  a  platform 
is  provided  with  a  hood  or  cover:  and  means,  prefer- 
ably magnets,  for  attracting  iron  shavings,  filings, 
nails,  hooks,  etc.  Between  the  platform  and  the  ex- 
hauster integral  with  it,  a  free  space  or  compartment  is 
formed  in  which  the  coarser  and  heavier  impurities 
fall  to  the  bottom.  This  exhauster  sucks  up  the  paper 
shavings  and  transfers  them  to  the  pulping  room.  But 
since  the  elevator  of  the  exhauster  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  suck  up  the  heavier  impurities  that  are  not 
collected  by  the  conveyer  or  eliminated  by  the  fan, 
these  heavy  particles  must  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
free  middle  compartment.  But  the  lighter  and  finer 
impurities,  like  dust  and  sand,  are  removed  in  the 
duster. 

Essentially  simpler,  but  intended  only  for  sorting 
and  dusting,  is  the  patented  sorting  machine  (Ger.  pat. 
230,021).  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  perforated  metal 
sheeting  (screen),  which  hangs  through  an  adjustable 
space  in  the  traverse  direction  of  the  machine.  The 
breadth  of  the  sheeting  amount.s  to  1-2  meters;  _its 
length  to  4-10  meters  and  more.  Underneath  this  metal 
sheeting  a  dust  collecting  chamber  is  provided.  This 
sheeting  is  actuated  with  a  shaking  motion  by  means 
of  the  oscillator  rods  of  two  eccentrics  geared  into  a 
common  steel  shaft.  Owing  to  the  obli(|ue  position  of 
the  screen,  the  oscillating  movement  causes  the  stock 
upon  it  to  shoot  upwards  and  forwards.  Women, 
standing  on  both  sides  of  the  metal  sheeting,  remove 
the  impurities,  colored  admixtures,  etc.,  as  the  paper 
is  tumbled  out  on  the  side  by  the  jig-like  motion.  Sand 
and  dust  drop  into  the  chamber  underneath,  from  which 
they  are  sucked  up  by  a  powerful  exhauster. 

The  conversion  of  old  papers  into  pulp  is  a  well- 
known  process ;  of  interest  here  are  processes  of  re- 
moving ink  and  coloring  matters,  so  that  the  pulp  ob- 
tained will  be  white,  and  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  clean.  Avhite  papers  without  previous  treatment.  To 
effect  this  solvents  must  be  added  to  the  pulp;  such 
materials  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  special  appliances 


for  removing  dissolved  ink  and  coloring  matters.  In 
some  cases  baths  of  various  kinds  arc  employed  through 
which  the  paper  is  led  by  means  of  an  endless  belt  or 
cloth.  After  passing  through  baths,  such  as  oxalic 
acid  and  glycerin,  potassium  permanganate,  lead  ace- 
tate, and  aluminum  sulphate,  the  jiajjcr  is  compressed 
between  rolls,  and  afterwards  dried  between  heated 
rolls  and  glazed.  These  baths,  however,  are  not  likely 
to  find  much  further  application,  at  least  in  the  re- 
manufacture  of  old  papers  from  pulp  which  is  made 
into  new  paper  in  the  machine;  they  are  not  without 
(U-iginality  as  means  of  restoring  printed  and  written 
papers.  All  these  baths  are  to  make  tlie  iiaper  fit  for 
writing  after  drying  and  glazing.  The  jn-ocess  appears 
to  be  very  detailed  and  expensive,  involving  labor 
beyond  the  results  achieved. 

In  another  patented  process  there  is  a  device  for 
washing  the  whole  stuff  and  removing  the  dissolved 
ink.  The  paper  is  made  into  a  suspension,  opening  up 
tlie  fibres  and  dissolving  the  ink,  so  that  it  can  be 
washed  off  Avithout  any  loss  of  fibre.  The  fibres  are 
washed  on  a  screen,  in  the  form  of  a  cage  or  an  end- 
less wire,  whereby  the  water  is  circulated  from  below 
upwards  against  the  wire  mesh.  This  operation  enables 
the  impurities  to  pass  easily  through  the  screen,  while 
the  loss  of  fibre  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  patent  316,469  the  cooked  pulp  is  washed  in  soap 
solution  in  a  vat,  while  hot  water  is  introduced  into  the 
vessel  from  the  bottom  of  a  liquid  supply  chamber. 
The  water  flows  away  again  at  the  top.  Owing  to  this 
circulation  of  water,  the  fibres  are  maintained  in  an 
open  state,  so  that  the  ink  dissolved  in  the  liquor 
se^iarates  easily  from  them,  the  color  flowing  away  at 
the  toj)  with  the  water.  The  fibres  then  graduall.v  fall 
to  the  bottom.  When  fresh  hot  water  is  introduced  the 
disintegrated  fibres  are  again  forced  upward.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired,  and  the 
washing  continued,  until  all  the  ink  has  been  removed. 
According  to  patent  312,618  the  waste  paper  is 
ground  in  a  hollander  and  then  introduced  into  stuff- 
chests  provided  with  mixers.  An  alkaline  solution  is 
added  in  such  strength  that  for  each  liter  of  water  not 
more  than  2  kg.  of  caustic  soda,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  other  salts,  is  present.  Tlie  solutions  should 
have  a  temperature  of  from  45  to  65  C.  The  solution 
is  then  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  pulp  and  the  fluid 
dra^vn  off.  Tlie  pulp  is  transferred  to  movable  screens 
and  washed  with  fresh,  cold  water,  with  the  result  that 
the  residues  of  ink  are  completely  eliminated. 

In  another  process  100  kg.  of  old  ])apers  are  altern- 
ately upened  u])  in  the  hollander  to  a  thick  stuff  l)y  the 
addition  of  soda  lye.  The  stuff  is  not  gidiind,  but 
beaten,  the  rolls  being  raised.  The  water  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  pul]!  in  a  washing  macliine,  in  which 
the  ink  is  completely  dissolved  and  eliminated.  Simul- 
taneously the  sus]iension  of  paper  is  sprayed  for  10-20 
minutes  with  fresh  water.  In  this  process  not  only  is 
the  ink  removed,  but  also  size  and  leading  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  finest  Ayood  fil)res  are  lost,  involving  a 
loss  of  18-25  ]ier  cent,  according  to  the  grade  of  paper. 
A  special  feature  of  the  process  is  the  improvement  of 
the  fibres,  for  wood  pulp  acquires  a  property  like  pure 
cellulose  through  this  method  of  treatment  with  Jye. 
Although  these  processes  are  designed  to  evf)lve  a 
*  bright,  transparent  inilp  out  of  old  wi-itteii  and  ]u-inted 
jiapers,  the  problem  can  hai'dly  be  regarded  as  fully 
solved.  Progress  is  often  slow  and  ijerfection  is  gained 
by  knowing  the  successes  and  failures  of  othevs  as  well 
as  one's  self. 
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Fire  Prevention  in  Pulpwood  by  Means  of 

Artificial  Fosf 


By  F.  J.  HOXIE,  Boston. 

(Continued  from  la.st  week.) 
Wood  is  FiUed  With  Cell  Cavities  Like  a  Honey  Comb. 

Wood  is  not  an  homogenous  solid  but  when  cut  across 
the  grain  has  the  appeareance  of  honey  comb,  tlie  in- 
terior of  the  cells  being  filled  with  air  in  the  ease  of 
wood  below  fiber  saturation  and  the  wood  substance 
which  forms  the  walls  of  the  cells  containing  more  or 
less  water.  When  spruce  wood  contains  about  80  per 
cent  by  weight  of  water  the  wood  of  the  cell  walls  is 
just  saturated.  With  from  30  to  65  per  cent  of  moisture 
in  spruce  wood,  water  is  found  in  the  cell  cavities. 
Figure  7  is  a  photo-micrograph  of  spruce  cut  across  the 
grain  showing  clearly  the  air  spaces  or  cell  cavities 
and  the  wood  substance  separating  them.  The  wood 
substance  of  the  cell  walls,  like  cotton,  wool  and  silk, 
when  below  the  fiber  saturation  point  comes  to  equili- 
brium with  the  moisture  in  the  surrounding  air,  taking 
up  more  or  less  water  according  to  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  air,  the  wood  alisorbing  water  as  the  relative 
humidity  increases  and  giving  it  up  as  it  decreases.  The 
amount  absorbed  varies  somewhat  for  different  woods 
but  for  the  average  relative  humidity  of  out  of 
doors  air  of  about  65  per  cent,  spruce  wood  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  will  contain  from  6 
to  12  per  cent,  of  water.  Above  the  fiber  satura- 
tion point  is  a  constant  loss  of  moisture  when  the  wood 
is  exposed  to  the  dry  air.  The  rate  of  this  loss  depends 
on  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air.  At  the  air  satura- 
tion point  of  100  per  cent  relative  humidity,  no  M-ater 
will  be  given  up  by  the  wood  as  it  will  be  impossible  for 
water  to  evaporate  from  the  wood  into  an  atmosphere 
already  saturated  with  water.  Rotten  wood  or  punk 
wood  apparently  has  a  rather  greater  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb water  from  a  saturated  atmosphere  than  sound 
wood,  therefore  such  wood  remains  wet  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere  and  also  absorbs  liquid  water  like  a  blot- 
ting paper  far  more  quickly  than  sound  wood.     If  the 


Figure  S. — Showing  a  spray  nozzle  discharging  two  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  70  pounds.     Very  slight  wind. 


Figure    9. — Showing   a    spray    nozzle    discliarKiiic    •    .inun    nf 

water  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  70  pounds  with  summer  after- 
noon breeze.     Note  fineness  of  spray  and  wide  distribution. 


Figure  7. — A  cross  section  of  spruce  wood  highly  magnified, 
sliowing  tlie  air-filled  cell  cavities  and  the  thin  honey-comb- 
like walls  of  wood  separating  them. 


atmo.sphere  surrounding  a  log  pile  can  be  kept  at  the 
saturation  point  there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  wet 
wood  to  dry  out  on  the  surface  or  for  the  wet  punk 
wood  to  give  up  its  moisture:  The  most  practicable 
way  to  attain  this  desirable  end  is  to  keep  the  log  pile 
continuously  covered  with  a  blanket  of  artificial  fog 
consisting  of  very  fine'  drops  of  water  whicJi  float  in 
the  air  and  are  carried  by  it  over  the  log  pile.  This  fog 
can  be  formed  by  spray  nozzles  wdiich  beat  up  water 
into  fine  droplets  as  shown  in  figures  8  and  9. 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  water  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  this  atmospheric  saturation  over 
the  pile,  an  approximate  idea  can  be  obtained  from  the 
average  summer  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  ponds. 
Such  data  has  been  collected  for  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  water  works  engineers  and  it  shows  an 
average  evaporation  in  August  for  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  about  four  gallon.s 
of  water  per  minute  per  acre.  The  average  surface 
area  of  a  10.000  cord  conical  log  pile  is  about  2i/o  acres 
which  would  therefore  require  about  12  gallons  of" water 
per  minute  to  supply  the  August  evaporation.  With  a 
factor  of  safety  of  5  to  provide  for  spray  carried  away 
by  the  Avind  and  other  losses  and  irregularities,  60 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  applied  iu  fine  spray  should 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  pile  continuousl.v  wet. 

Several  experiments  are  under  way  on  this  method 
of  wetting.  The  object  Ls,  first,  to  keep  the  wood  wet 
in  order  to  prevent  ignition  by  small  sparks,  and 
second,  to  keep  the  season  cracks  closed  and  the  wood 
cells  as  nearly  full  of  water  as  possible  to  slow  down 
the  rate  of  combustion  as  well  as  fungus  activity.  Exact 
figures  on  the  upjier  moisture  limits  of  fungus  growths 
are  lacking  but,  judging  from  the  way  that  tank  staves 
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and  moi.st  roof  planks  fot  tlirough  the  mkldlo  there  is 
an  amount  of  moisture  cousiderablj'  short  of  absolute 
saturation  or  a  water  logged  condition  of  about  65  per 
i-ent  at  whicli  fungus  growth  is  considerably  retarded. 
See  figures  10,  11  and  12. 

The  value  of  spray  from  a  fire  protection  standpoint 
consists  first,  in  keeping  the  punk  wood  in  the  pile, 
which  is  the  <:omnioii  source  of  ignition  too  wet  to 
ignite  b.y  means  of  small  sparks.  It  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  pile  so  wet  that 
if  a  fire  should  originate  from  exposure  it  would  pro- 
gress so  slowly  in  its  early  stages  as  to  give  time  to  get 
iiose  streams  or  monitor  nozzles  into  service.  These 
should  be  conveniently  located  about  the  pile  and  on  it 
so  that  large  .streams  can  be  quickly  directed  on  any 
point  of  its  surface  whatever  the  conditions  of  the 
wind.  Mo.st  of  the  large  log  pile  fires  have  occurred 
in  summer  weather  indicating  that  the  dryness  of  tht 
wood  is  the  important  factor. 


Figure  10. — Southern  pine  planks  from  a  paper  miU  roof  show- 
ing a  weU  defined  line  of  rotted  wood  through  the  renter  of  the 
Itlaiik  where  the  moisture  was  favorable  for  fungus  growth.  At 
the  top  it  was  too  wet  and  at  the  bottom  too  dry. 

It  will  be  possible  to  install  a  monitor  nozzle  and 
s|)ray  nozzle  s.vstem  over  log  piles  at  a  relatively  small 
expense.  This  will  be  following  the  same  methods  that 
have  been  used  with  sprinkler  and  hydrant  systems 
that  have  been  in  successful  use  for  the  fire  protection 
of  mills  except  that  fire  "prevention"  by  means  of 
continuously  operating  open  sprinklers  wnll  be  ex- 
]ieeted  to  be  more  efficient  than  fire  "extinguishing" 
by  automatic  sprinklers  which  are  onlj'  brought  into 
service  after  the  fire  starts. 

On  log  piles  put  up  by  a  stationary  stacker  this 
stacker  can  support  the  fire  service  pipe  supplying 
monitor  nozzles  and  also  supplying  the  spraj'  nozzle 
system.  The  spray  heads  deliver  much  less  water  than 
the  automatic  sprinkler,  requiring  not  over  V2  gallon 
|)('r  minute  as  compared  ^Wth  20  gallons  for  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler.  This  water  can  be  supplied  by  y^" 
l)i-anch  )iipes  for  a  common  sized  pile.  A  permanent 
system  which  suggests  itself  as  highly  practicable 
where  fixed  conve.vors  are  in  use,  is  to  attach  the  l^" 
pipes  to  steel  cables  from  the  conveyor  to  the  ground 
at   a  sufficient  height  above  the  log  pile  to  prevent 


Figure  11. — Above  showing  plank  from  the  bottom  of  a  water 
tank  rotted  along  a  narrow  line  where  the  water  content  was 
favorable  for  fungus  growth. 

damage  from  the  falling  logs,  the  pipes  being  sjiaced 
about  30  feet  apart  along  tlie  conveyor  with  heads  about 
30  feet  apart  along  the  cables,  these  heads  discharging 
I/O  gallon  per  minute  each. 

Where  movable  stackers  are  used  the  heads  and 
monitor  nozzles  can  be  fed  from  a  large  fire  service 
pipe  supported  on  a  plank  runway  resting  on  the  logs 
at  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  V;;"  pipes  supplying  the  spray 
nozzles  extending  down  the  pile  and  resting  on  the 
wood.  These  pipes  being  put  up  as  the  pile  is  made 
and  taken  down  as  it  is  taken  down.  Spray  heads 
should  be  selected  which  break  the  water  into  the 
finest  possible  spray  so  as  to  get  the  most  efficient  use 
and  the  best  distriljution.  They  should  be  located 
from  5  to  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pile  to  get  a 
satisfactory  distribution,  the  wind  being  the  important 
factor  in  distributing  the  water.  The  following  photo- 
graphs (figures  13  and  14)  show  spray  nozzles  variously 
spaced.  Those  in  figure  14  are  not  high  enough,  hence 
the  dry  areas  clearly  visible  between  the  heads. 

Fire  Prevention  Better  than  Fire  Extinguishing. 

Fire  prevention  by  means  of  water  spray  has  far 
greater  possibilities  in  preventing  pulp  w^ood  losses 
than  fire  extinguishing.  To  extinguish  afire  in  a  large 
pile  of  dry  pulp  wood  when  the  fire  is  well  under  way, 
which  is  commonl.v  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  time  it  starts,  is  almost  if. not  quite  impossible.  Each 
pound  of  wood  will  require  a  gallon  of  water  to  absorb 
the  heat  which  it  generates  in  complete  combustion. 
The  velocity  of  combustion  in  the  large  log  piles  which 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  has  been  surprisingly  uni- 
form. The  variations  appear  to  be  more  dependent  on 
the  water  contained  bj^  the  wood  or  the  amount  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  surrounding  air  than  the 
water  applied  in  hose  streams.  Two  of  the  slowest 
pulp  wood  fires  burned  14,000  and  17,000  pounds  of 
wood  per  minute.  lu  the  first  case  the  wood  contained 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent  of  water  and  was 
fought  with  hose  steams ;  in  the  second  case  the  pile 
was  ignited  by  a  forest  fire.  The  wood  contained 
about  the  same  amount  of  water  and  no  hose  streams 
were  used,  but  the  surrounding  atmosphere  was  doubt- 
less considerably  impoverished  in  oxygen  by  the  forest 
fire.  A  factor  in  the  slowness  of  the  first  fire  was 
doubtless  the  bark  on  the  wood  which  somewhat 
clogged  the  sjiaces   between  the  sticks   and  cut   down 


Figure  12. — Two  spruce  planks  from  a  weaving  mill  roof.  Note 
center  of  rotted  wood  with  sound  wood  above  and  below  where 
the  moisture  was  too  great  and  too  little. 
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Figure  13.— 
25  X  30  feet, 
Inch  holes. 


-Log  pile  continuously  wet  by  spray  nozzles,  spaced 
made  of  brass    %    inch   pipe   caps   with   three   1-32 


the  draft.  Two  other  large  fires  in  which  the  wood 
was  somewhat  drier  and  free  from  hark  burned  at 
25,000  and  28,000  pounds  per  minute  with  hose  streams 
in  continuous  service,  which  shows  a  remarkably  con- 
stant velocity.  It  also  shows  that'  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  apply  water  to  such  a  fire  at  a  rate  of  about  30,000 
gallons  a  minute  with  little  effect  until  the  wood  was 
practically  all  burned.  This  demonstrates  that  when  a 
large  log  pile  is  well  under  way  it  is  impossible  to  stop 
it  witli  any  number  of  hose  streams  commonly  available 
and  that  the  only  practicable  means  of  avoiding  serious 
lo-ss  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  piles  sufficiently  wet 
to  prevent  tliem  from  becoming  ignited  and  to  have 
protective  aiijiliances  instantly  at  hand  to  stop  a  fire 
in  its  eai"ly  stages. 

Spray  nozzles  requiring  but  a  half  gallon  of  water 
per  900  square  feet  of  log  pile  surface  can  be  used  with 
effect  on  isolated  log  piles  at  railway  sidings  and  in  the 
woods  where  now  no  practicable  form  of  protection  is 
available.  Sufficient  water  at  the  required  pressure 
can  be  supplied  by  a  wind  mill  and  a  tank  or  a  small 
gasoline  engine. 

Conclusion. 

Spray  nozzles  have  undoubted  possibilities  for  clieap 
and  effective  log  pile  protection. 

Experiments  are  now  underway  at  six  large  paper 
mills,  at  least,  on  the  use  of  spray  nozzles,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  most  effective  spacing  arrange- 
ment of  piping  and  capacity  of  heads.     Results  thus 


far  indicate  that  two  quart  heads  as  manufactured  by 
the  Spray  Engineering  Co.,  spaced  30  feet  each  way 
and  elevated  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pile,  will 
give  satisfactory  service  with  a  pressure  of  from  .50  to 
70  pounds  at  the  head,  y^'  branch  pipes  feeding  5  to  8 
lieads  appears  to  be  large  enough.  The  main  feed  pipes 
should  be  large  to  supply  monitor  nozzles  and  to  keep 
down  the  water  velocity  to  prevent  carrying  sediment 
in  suspension  which  would  clog  the  nozzles.  Such 
wetting  of  large  piles  of  wood,  wet  when  stacked  will 
not  increase  rotting  but  rather  reduce  it. 

Wood  which  is  to  be  kept  kept  dry  had  best  be  piled 
in  low  well  separated  piles  with  good  hydrant  protec- 
tion. 


I'lgiiiT  11. — Spray  nozzles  u.siug  2  quarts  of  waltr  per  minute, 
I'ach.  spaced  30  feet  each  way.  The  surface  is  not  quite  covered, 
due  to  the  unequal  distribution  from  insufficient  elevation.  Very 
much  better  distribution  was  obtained  by  elevating  the  nozzles 
about  6  feet  above  the  pile. 


Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  open  sprinlilers  in  operation.  (See 
note.)  Three  quarter  inch  pipe  distributing  system.  Nozzles 
are  ordinary  pipe  caps  drilled  with  1-32  inch  holes. 

Note : — The  following  paragraphs  from  tlie  Quar- 
terly of  the  National  Association  of  Fire  UiKlerwriters. 
describe  the  open  sprinkler  protection  for  a  pulpwood 
pile  as  employed  by  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Co,, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Canada. 

The  photographs  on  the  opposite  page  (only  one 
shown  here)  show  an  excellent  application  of  open 
sprinkler  protection  for  pulpwood  storage — indirect 
forest  preservation.  This  installation  is  along  tlie  lines 
suggested  in  Mr.  P.  J.  Hoxie's  article  in  the  July 
"Quarterly,"  entitled  "Log  Piles:  Their  Hazards  and 
Protection,"  but  antedates  the  publi(-ation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, iiaving  been  installed  in  June  of  this  year. 

This  pile  constitutes  the  entire  storage  of  tlie  com- 
pany in  this  locality,  and  is  reserved  for  winter  use. 
The  open  sprinkler  system  shown  is  operated  continu- 
ously during  the  summer  months.  The  wood  of  this 
pile  will  not  be  removed  until  winter,  and  the  piping  is 
so  arranged  that  when  necessary  it  can  be  reatlily 
moved.  The  pile  is  eighty-five  feet  high,  five  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  has  a  maximum  width  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  contains  approximately  thii-ty-two 
thousand  cords.  It  is  protected  b_y  a  system  of  .3-iuch 
feeder  mains  laid  along  and  around  the  base  of  the  pile,' 
wth  %-inch  pipes  laid  over  the  pile  connected  to  these 
mains  at  about  20  foot  intervals.  These  %-inch  pipes 
are  provided  at  15  foot  intervals  with  18-inch  extension 
nipples  set  vertically.  Each  nipple  is  capped  with  a 
pipe  cap,  perforated  witli  four  1  32-inch  holes  slightly 
periled  (o  give  a  spray. 

The  system  is  supplied  liy  an  eight  stage,  motor 
ili-iven  centrifugal  pump  with  2Vi!-inch  discharge.  The 
pump  has  a  rated  capacity  of  210  gallons  per  minute 
di.scliargc  against  a  250-t'(].it  head,  but  is  not  being 
operated  at  maximum  capacity. 
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British  Trade  News 


(From  our  Loudon  Correspondent.) 

Some  weeks  ago  I  commented  on  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  certain  Norwegians,  wlio  stated  through  their 
official  organ  in  Loudon  that  they  did  not  like  to  see 
British  capital  invested  in  their  country.  Information 
has  now  reached  me  that  a  Norwegian  syndicate  is  ar- 
ranging to  spend  about  $10,000,000  at  Alexander  Bay 
in  a  big  pulp  construction  mill.  Da  Newfoundlanders 
and  Canadians  know  it?  I  am  sure  they  will  not  object 
to  the  investment. 

The  Smiling  Picture. 

The  very  fine  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
was  taken  by  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  Lieut.  Brooks, 
while  the  Prince  was  ou  his  tour  in  Canada,  has  been 
adopted  by  a  good  many  iiaper  firms  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  suitable  portrait  for  their  new  year  cal- 
endars. The  picture  shows  the  Prince  smiling,  with  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth,  as  he  looks  up  to  acknowledge 
a  joke  passed  by  a  Canadian  soldier  on  him.  When 
Lieut.  Brooks  returned  to  this  country  with  it,  and  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  took  charge  of  it, 
the  .sales  for  charity  have  been  very  considerable. 
Naturally  some  of  the  paper  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  many  pulp  men.  have  been  verj' 
keen  on  securing  it^ — particularly  as  the  picture  em- 
anated from  Canada. 

The  sons  of  members  of  the  London  Corporation, 
who  served  in  the  recent  war,  have  had  the  high 
honor  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  conferred 
upon  them..  There  are  several  prominent  paper  men 
among  those  war  heroes,  and  the  ceremony  of  conferr- 
ing the  Freedom  was  full  of  interest  and  was  well 
attended. 

New  Machine  Delivered. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Nash,  Cray  Valley  'SliU.  St.  PauFs  Cray, 
Kent,  have  just  had  delivered  to  them  from  Messrs. 
James  Milne  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  a  new  paper  machine. 
I  hear  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering  work.  Messrs. 
Milne  have  machines  in  hand  for  foni-  other  British 
firms  and  one  for  abroad. 

Technical  Education. 

The  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Papermakers' 
Association  (Aberdeen  area),  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  Chamber's  efforts  to  encourage'  technical  edu- 
cation by  arranging  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  engine  and  boiler  management,  and  the 
economic  use  of  fuel. 

Paper  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  imports  of  papoi'  for  Novciiibci'  show  a  slea<l.\' 
increase.-  Printing  and  writing  paper  \vas  imported  to 
the  extent  of  2,2ii4,004  cwts. ;  ))rintings  and  writings, 
not  on  reels,  283,188  cwts.;  paper  hangings.  3,237 
cwts.;  coated  papers.  29,833  cwts.;  i)aeking  and  wrap- 
jiing  paper.  1,745,608  cwts.;  s'tirawlvoard,  2,282,.i(i() 
cwts.:  millboard  and  wood  pulp  board,  953,231  cwts.; 
other  papers,  62,431  cwif,.  Canada  enjoys  a  good  share 
(if  the  millboard  and  woodpulp  boai'd  trade. 

The  exports  are  also  keeping  at  a  good  .steady  figure. 

Writing  paper  was   shipped   abroad   to   the   extent   of 

137.611  cwts.;  i)i-inting  paper,  365.564  cwts.;  jiacking 

and  ^^^•appings.  226.155  cwts.:  paper  hangings,  58,729 

.cwts.;  paste,  mill  and  carboards.  38.112  cwt«. 

The  export  ti'ade  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
^t  the  hands  of  the  British  millowners  just  at  present. 


No  doubt  the  dullness  in  the  home  market  has  caused 
this  liveliness  in  export  circles. 

The  Pulp  Market. 

The  depressed  state  of  the  paper  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  still  reflected  in  the  woodpulp 
market.  Prices  show  no  change,  and  very  lititle  busi- 
ness is  being  transacted.  Good  supplies  of  groundwood 
are  arriving  from  Canadian  sources  at  British  ports. 
Canadian  Boards. 

The  foUo'wing  supplies  of  cardboard,  pasteboard,  and 
strawboards  have  reached  England  during  November — 
Strawboard,  303  cwts.  at  £550;  cardboard  and  paste- 
board, 500  cwts.  at  £700 ;  millboards,  13,059  cwts.  at 
£26,442.  The  activity  in  tihe  German  paper  industry 
is  causing  some  uneasiness  in  paper  and  board  circles 
in  London.  German  paper  on  the  market  today  is 
selling  much  below  the  price  quoted  for  British  and 
consequently  some  alarm  has  been  caused. 
Mr  Howard  Smith  in  London. 

Mr.  Howard  Smitli,  head  of  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  is  on  a  visit  to  London,  along  witih  Mrs.  Howard 
Smith,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  telling  the  trade  some- 
thing about  what  his  mills  can  produce,  and  it  makes 
interesting  reading. 


THE  ESTIMATE  OF  DRYNESS  IN  WOOD   PULP. 

An  interesting  reply  to  Freneii  claims  against  Fin- 
nish manufacturers  of  wood  pulp  is  published  in  the 
Paper  and  Timber  Goods  Journal  of  Helsingfors.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  these  claims,  which  were  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  bales  were  well  below  the  guar- 
anteed proportion  of  air-dried  pulp,  amount  to  more 
than  300,000  marks  in  the  case  of  the  Varkaus  mill 
alone.  The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  Varkaus  mill  made  large  deliveries  of 
wet  wood  pulp  to  France.  Certain  deliveries  were  fol- 
lowed by  claims  based  upon  analj'tical  tests  made  in 
the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Chambre  de  Commerce 
at  Paris. 

Sindall  and  Bacon  analysed  a  lot  of  295  bales,  giving 
an  absolute  dry  pulp  of  49,37  per  cent.,  and  total 
moisture  of  50.63  per  cent.  As  the  deliveries  to  Fi-ance 
are  made  on  a  guarantee  of  44,44  per  cent  of  air-dried 
pulp,  or  40  per  cent  of  absolute  dry,  the  product  cor- 
responds to  the  specifications. — Finsk  Papper.s — och 
Travarutidskrift  November  30,  1920. 


CHARGE  CROWN  LAND  CUTTING. 

Frederieton,  N.B.,  Jan.  7 — Charges  that  American 
lumber  companies  operating  in  York  County  along  the 
New  Brunswiek-Maine  international  lioundary  were 
illegally  cutting  pulpwood  on  Crown  lauds  and  ex- 
porting it  to  the  I'Uited  States  were  made  today  at  a 
meeting  of  the  York  County  Council. 

Councilor  Wetmorc  of  North  Lake  declared  that  the 
wood  was  hauled  through  private  woods  to  the  border 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  cut  on  privately 
ownied  lands  ami  therefore  eligible  for  export.  He 
demanded  that  tiie  Provincial  Government  take  steps  to 
stop  this  practice. 

Councilor  Wetmore  said  that  as  the  United  States 
was  placing  a  heavy  discount  upon  the  Canadian  dollar, 
the  time  had  come  for  "Canadian  citizens  to  strike  back 
in  every  possible  way." 

Warden  Everett  declared  during  the  discussion  that 
"our  resources  are  being  taken  out  of  the  country  whil© 
we  sit  baci  and  watch  it  going  ou." — N.  Y.  Herald. 
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The  Event  of  the  Year 

PROGRAM  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Technical  Section  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  19th 
and  20th,  1921,  Ritz-Caxlton,  Montreal. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19th,  1921 

9.30  a.m. — Bu.siness  Meeting.  Ball  Room.  Addre.ss  of 
Chairman,  Minutes  of  Previous  Meeting,  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  Report. 

Reports  of  Committees. — Committee  on  Program, 
Mr.  0.  Rolland;  Committee  on  Education,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Crossley;  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Slack;  Committee  on  Abstracts  and  Publications,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Stephenson;  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards 
Mr.  John  Stadler;  Committee  on  Chemical  Standards, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Durgiij;  Committee  on  Statistics,  Mr.  S.  L. 
Burn.s ;  New  Business ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Paper  by  P.  J.  Hoxie. — "Insurance  of  Pulpwooii". 
Mr.  Hoxie  is  well  known  to  all  paper  men  and  his  sub- 
ject is  a  timely  one.  He  will  give  plenty  of  illustra- 
tions of  methods  of  spraying  wood  piles. 

Paper  by  J.  L.  Gartland — "Microscopy  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.""  Mr. 
Gartland  has  studied  this  sub.ject  for  years,  and  in  his 
paper  will  not  only  cover  the  mechanism  of  the  mic- 
roscope, but  will  also  discuss  the  possibilities  of  its 
use  in  mill  work. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Lee,  whose  work  in  the  field  of  microscopy 
is  well  known,  will  also  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

1  o'clock. — Luncheon  in  Grill  Room. 

Paper  by  W.  B.  Campbell.— "Beating." 

Paper  by  K.  G.  Wilen.— "Strength  Testing  of  Pulp." 

8.30  p.m. — Informal  Smoker,  Grill  Room. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  20th  1921. 

10  o'clock. — Paper  by  F.  G.  "Warburton. — "Speed 
Interlock  as  applied  to  Paper  Machinery  Drives."  Mr. 
Warburton  is  an  authority  on  electric  drives,  and  his 
paper  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  all  paper  mill 
men. 

1  o'clock. — Luncheon,  Grill  Room. 

Paper  by  Howard  S.  Taylor.— "The  Ventilation  of 
Paper  Machine  Rooms".  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  old  favourite 
of  the  Technical  section,  and  his  papers  have  always 
proved  of  special  interest.  The  present  will  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

Paper  by  C.  W.  Burroughs. — "Experiences  in  Using 
various  types  of  Power  Plant  Appliances".  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying 
the  many  accessories  available  for  power  plants. 


Program  of  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal,  January  21st,  1921.. 
FRIDAY,  21st  JANUARY,  1921. 
10.00     a.m. — Business     Meeting.     Vice-Regal     Suite, 
Second  Floor.   Minutes  of  La.st  Meeting.   Presidential 
Address:  Mr.  Geo.  r'hahoon,  Jnr. 

Reports  of  sections. — News  Section,  Mr.  Geo.  'SI. 
]\TcKee ;  Chemical  Pnlp  Section,  Mr.  T.  J.  Stevenson; 
JMechanical  Pulp  Section,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bothwell ;  Book 
and  Writing  Section,  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent;  Board  Sec- 
tion, !\rr.  J.  F.  Taylor;  Coated  Section,  Mr.  Geo.  Pau- 
line; Felt  Section,  Mr.  W.  R.  McNeil;  Wrapping  Sec- 
tion, Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell;  Tissue  Section,  Mr.     Geo. 


Carruthers;  Technical  Section,  Mr.  L.  H.  Shipman ; 
Woodlands  Section,  Gen.  J.  B.  White. 

Other  Rei)orts. — The  (!ommittee  on  Research. — Col. 
C.  H.  L.  Jones,  The  Secretary's.  New  Business.  Elec- 
tion of  Officers. 

1.30  o'clock. — Luncheon,  in  the  Bali  Room.  Speaker: 
Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.C.M.G. 

7.15  p.m. — Reception  by  tlie  Officers. 

7.30  p.m. — Dinner  in  the  Ball  Room.  The  price  of 
the  Dinner  is  $10.  No  seating  reservations  accepted 
after  Thursday,  13th  Jannuary,  1921. 


Sectional  Meetings. 
WEDNESDAY,   19th  JANUARY :— 10  o'clock:— 

Technical  Section  Meeting;  Ritz  Carlton- Hotel ; 
Woodlands  Section  Meeting,  Windsor  Hotel,  Ladies 
Ordinary;  Bag  Section  Meeting,  Association  Rooms. 
— 2  o'clock: — Quebec  Forest  Protective  Association; 
St.  Maurice  Forest  Protective  Association,  Windsor 
Hotel,  Ladies  Ordinary;  Wrapping  Section  Meeting, 
Association  Rooms. — 3.30  o'clock: — Tissue  Section 
Meeting,  Association  Rooms. 
THITRSDAY,  20th  JANUARY,  1921  :— 10  o'clock:— 

Technical  Section  Meeting,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel ; 
Canadian  Forestry  As.sociation,  Windsor  Hotel,  Ladies 
Ordinary.  Felt  Section  Meeting,  Association  Rooms; 
Cost-Keeping  Committee  of  Newsprint  Service  Bureau, 
Blue  Room,  Windsor  Hotel;  Chemical  Pulp  Section, 
Vice-Regal  Suite,  Ritz. — 2.30  o'clock: — Book  and 
Writing  Section,  Association  Rooms;  Mechanical  Pulp 
Section,  Vice-Regal  Suite. — 4  o'clock: — Board  Section, 
Vice  Regal  Suite. 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  21st.   1921 :— 10  o'clock.— 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting  ('.  P.  &  P.  A.,  Vice-Regal 
Suite. — 12  o'clock: — Coated  Paper  Section. — 1  o'clock: 
— Luncheon,  Ball  Room. — 3  o'clock: — Newsprint  Ser- 
vice Bureau  Meeting,  Vice-Regal  Suite.  (The  News- 
print Section  of  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  will  meet  during  the 
afternoon.) — 7.30  o'clock: — Eighth  Annual  Dinner. 


BETTER  EXPRESS  SERVICE  AIM  OF  RIGHT 
"WAY  PLAN. 

Shippers  in  every  industry  using  express  service,  will 
be  asked  to  co-operate  iu  the  "Right  Way  Plan,"  a 
new  educational  movement  about  to  be  inaugurated  in 
the  express  business,  by  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company. 

Special  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  what  is  called 
"Starting  express  shipments  right,"  in  which  shippers 
will  be  asked  to  give  special  attention  to  complete  and 
accurate  addressing  of  shipments  and  to  the  packing 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Express  Classification,  author- 
ized l)y  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  carrier  aunomn^es  that  having  received  ship- 
nii'iits  turned  over  to  it  in  proper  condition  for  ship- 
ping, it  proposes  to  see  that  while  in  its  hands  all  busi- 
ness will  be  carefully  guarded,  and  expeditiously 
handled  to  destination.  Numerous  placards  and  pam- 
phlets detailing  tiie  correct  sliipping  methods  will  be 
distributed  to  express  users. 

Tliis  is  considered  an  opportune  time  in  file  express 
liusiness  to  call  the  attention  of  express  employes  to 
proper  methods  established  liy  the  carrier,  for  the 
handling  of  the  business.  Under  the  Right  Way  Plan 
selected  employes,  expert  in  their  individual  lines,  will 
take  a  prominent  part  in  a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held 
throughout  the  year,  the  first  of  which  is  called  for 
January  11,  1921. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

PATENTS. 

A-3.  K-3.  Process  for  obtaining  paper  pxxlp.  Fr. 
patent  No.  495,867,  -J.  C.  DURERE,  F.  F.  ROBERT, 
C.  FABRE.  France,  Jnue  27,  1919.  Chimie  &  Industrie, 
4,  516,  (Oct.  1920).  Two  grades  of  pulp  are  prepared 
by  two  successive  treatments  of  furze  (a'pla^t  which 
grows  abundantly  on  barren  soils)  :  1)  By  the  action 
of  dil.  NaOH  (2-3%)  under  press.  (2-3  kg.)  for  5  hrs.' 
a  first  grade  of  pulp  obtained;  it  is  long-fibered  and 
can  be  used  as  a  rag  substitute  in  the  raanuf.  of  paper 
pulps:  2)  The  residue  from  the  1st  treatment  is  crush- 
ed and  may  or  may  not  be  cooked  with  NaOH  under 
press. ;  this  yields  a  2nd  grade  pulp  which  can  be  used 
for  the  manuf.  of  cellulose  acetates  or  plastics. — A.P.-C. 

A-15.  Alkyl  ethers  of  starch.  CLARENCE  J.  WEST. 
Paper,  27,  No.  5,  16,  36.  (Oct.  6,  1920).  A  description 
of  the  prepn.  and  properties  of  alkyl  ethers  of  starch, 
covered  by  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,350,820,  issued  to  Leon 
Lilienfeld,'  Vienna,  Aug.  24,  1920.  The  Raw  materials 
to  be  used  consist  of  all  carbohydrates  of  the  type 
(C„H,nO,,)n  (with  the  exception  of  cellulose),  deriv- 
atives of  these  carbohydrates  and  materials  containing 
such  carbohydrates,  either  dissolved  in  .suitable  solvents 
or  undissolved.  The  process  consists  in  treating  the 
carbohydrates  or  their  derivatives  with  alkyl  salts  of 
inorg.  "acids,  or  other  suitable  alkyl  esters,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  basic  substances,  and  thereafter  isolating  the 
alkyl  ethers  of  the  carbohydrates  from  the  reaction 
mixt.  Probably  in  many  cases  mixts.  of  various  alkyl 
ethers  of  starch  are  produced.  Mixed  alkyl  ethers  of 
starch  are  produced  by  allowing  2  or  more  inorg.  acid 
esters  or  other  suitable  esters  (differing  from  one  an- 
other as  regards  the  alkyl  radical")  to  act  upon  starch 
or  its  derivatives;  or  by  producing  alkyl  ethers  of 
starch  containing  free  OH  groups  with  one  or  more 
similar  alkyl  radicals,  and  then  treating  them  with 
alkylating  agents  containing  other  alkyl  radicals.  The 
resulting  ether  possess  an  extremely  great  vai-iety  of 
properties  according  to  the  no.  and  nature  of  the  alkyl 
radicals  linked,  ether-fa.shion,  with  the  carbohydrate 
molecule,  and  also  according  to  the  particular  carbo- 
hydrate employed.  They  all  have  in  common  an  ex- 
tremely high  degree  of  stability,  neutrality  and  indiff., 
and  are  relatively  non-flammable.  Some  of  its  many 
possible  uses  are  enumerated. — A.P.-C. 

A-16.  Acid-resistant  alloy.  U.S.  patent  No.  1.351.S11 
ARRIGO  TEDESCO,  assignor  to  Societa  Anoiiimn 
Stabilimenti  Biak.  Turin,  Italy,  Sept.  7,  1920.  Cheui. 
Met  Eng.,  23,  847,  (Oct.  27,  1920).  The  alloy  consists 
of  Cu  35-44%,  Fe  1.5-4.75%,  W  3-6'^^,  Ni  60.  .5-45 
.25%  and  is  known  as  "biakmetal".  Alloys  of  such 
compn.  in  cast  condition  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
about  55  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  and  an  elongatimi  of  about 
207< .  They  nmy  be  forged  and  rolled  both  hot  and 
cold.  After  drawing,  the  tensile  strength  in  some 
cases  exceeds  100  kg.  p<t  s^.  mm.  The  alloy  is  said 
to  resist  the  action  of  acids  as  follows:  H.,SO„  any 
stivnglli  at.  temps,  under  100°C;  HCl.  AcOH.  citric 
and  tannic  acids  any  strength  at  any  temp. ;  cold  IINO3, 
up  to  1.40  sp.  gr. — A.P.-C. 
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A-16;  E-U.  Acid-proof  cement.  LT.  S.  patent.  No. 
1,287,995,  A.  E.  HOLLEY  and  H.  W.  WEBB,  assignors 
to  Chance  &  Hunt,  England.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4, 
506,  (Oct.  1920).  A  cement  consisting  of  about  17 
parts  by  wt.  of  siliceous  acid-resisting  material,  0.12 
part  CaS04,  3  parts  of  34°Be  water  glass. 

E-2.-  L-7.  Sulfite  waste  liquor  as  a  precipitant  for 
artificial  threads,  ribbons,  films  and  sheets.  I!r.  pat. 
No.  145,627,  M.  MUELLER,  Finkenwakle,  near  Stettin, 
Sept.  1,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  1036,  (Nov.  24, 
1920).  In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  threads  and  of 
ribbons,  films,  or  sheets  from  viscose,  the  soln,  is  in- 
troduced through  suitably  shaped  apertures  into  a 
pptg.  bath  consisting  of  sulfite  waste  liquor  to  which 
has  been  added  a  mineral  acid  or  an  acid  salt,  e.g.,- 
H.SOj.  H.SO,,  or  HCl.  The  waste  liquor  obtained  in 
the  manuf.  of  ''sulfite  ethers"  may  also  be  used.  It 
is  preferred  to  use  a  waste  liquor  which  is  free  from 
CaO,  e.g.,  a  NaoSO.  liquor  obtained  when  the  wood  is 
boiled  with  NaHSO-,  or  "by  conversion  of  Na  salts 
from  the  waste  j.ve  of  lime"';  and  the  liquor  should  be 
coned,  before  use.  Hardening  agents  such  as  formal- 
dehyde or  AL.(S04)3,  and  glue,  .seaweed  mucilages,  etc., 
may  be  added  to  the  pptg.  bath ;  by  such  additions  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  threads,  etc.,  to  water  and  their 
capacitv  for  dveing  can  be  favorably  affected. — 
A.P.-C." 

E-2.  Method  of  and  means  for  the  de-acidification 
of  raw  wood-pulp  liquor.  Br.  patent  No.  150,571,  B. 
GRATZ.  Nov.  26,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  686A, 
(Oct.  30,  1920).  The  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  along 
a  trough  through  which  the  ashes  of  lignite  or  other 
brown  coals  are  transported  in  an  opposite  direction 
by  means  of  a  mechanical  conveyor.  The  cost  of 
neutralization  is  small,  and  the  liquor  obtained  may  be 
used  for  pi'epg.  artificial  stone. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Manufacture  bf  a  material  resembling  dextrin 
from  cellulose  waste  liquor.  Ger.  patent  No.  322,688, 
il.  CLAASS,  Feb.  15,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39, 
719A,  (Nov.  15,  1920).  Cellulose  wa.ste  liquor  is  im- 
proved both  in  adhesive  properties  and  in  color  by 
treatment  below  100°C  with  acids,  sulfates,  and  a 
sulfoxylate. — A.P.-C. 

E-5;  F-5  Digester.  Br.  patent  No.  124,676,  E. 
SCHAUFFELBERGER,  England.  Chimie  &  Industrie, 
4,  516,  (Oct.  1920).  A  digester  for  the  prepn.  of  pulp 
from  bamboo,  esparto,  grouudwood,  in  which  the  liquor 
is  made  to  circulate  from  bottom  to  top  and  in  which 
the  liquor  is, sprayed  at  the  top  of  the  digester.  The 
liquor  may  also  be  heated  in  an  exterior  heater. — 
A.P.-C. 

F-2.  Process  for  the  treatment  of  black  liquor.  U.S. 
patent  No.- 1.298.479,  V.  DREWSEN.  Assignor  to  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  U.S.A.  Chimie  &  Industrie, 
4,  517.  (Oct.  1920).  The  black  liquor  is  cimcent rated 
by  adding  powdered  CaO  so  as  t<>  obtain  a  dry  caustic 
mixt.  This  is  distd.  to  obtain  acetates  and  ullicr  vola- 
tile products. — A.P.-C. 

F-2.  Process  for  obtaining  acetates  from  black  liquor. 
U.  S.  patent  No.  1.29S.478.  V.  DREWSEN,  assignor  to 
the  West  Virginia   Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  U.S.A.     Chimie 
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&  Tiulustrie,  4,  517,  (Oct.  1920).  The  liquor  is  coned. 
1.0  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1.30,  and  107t,  NaOH  and  50'/o 
powdered  CaO  are  added  to  obtain  a  strongly  caustic 
and  porous  mixt.  After  heating  to  about  250°C,  it  is 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  air  and  extracted  with  cold 
water  so  as  to  obtain  an  acetate  soln.  of  about  30°Be. 
COo  is  passed  through  the  soln.,  the  ppt.  of  NalK'O.,  is 
sepd.,  AcOH  is  added  to  purify  the  liquor  and  iicutral- 
ize  the  carbonates,  and  an  excess  of  5%  (of  the  solids) 
of  powdei'ed  CaO  is' added.  The  liquor  is  filtered,  con- 
centrated, and  the  NaAc  crystallized  out.  The  mother 
liquor  is  acidified  with  H-SO^  and  the  AeOH  distilled 
off.— A.P.-C. 

P-2.  Process  for  obtaining  acetates  from  black  liquor. 
U.  S.  patent  No.  1,293,481,  V.  DREWSEN,  assignor  to 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  U.S.A.  Chimie  &  In- 
dustrie, 4,  517,  (Oct.  1920).  The  liquor  is  coned,  until 
it  contains  about  50%  solids,  and  the  lignin  compds. 
and  NatlCOs  are  pptd.  by  passing  CO.  through  the 
soln.,  this  being  done  under  press,  to  agglomerate  the 
ppt.  The  ppt.  is  filtered  off  and  the  liquor  is  coucd. 
by  adding  about  half  its  wt.  of  powdered  CaO,  thus 
giving  a  drying  caustic  mixt.  This  is  pulverized, 
moistened,  treated  with  CO,.,  heated  to  160-200°C,  and 
treated  M-ith  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  extract 
only  the  NaAc  which  is  then  crystallized  out. — A.P.-C. 

P-2.  Stationary  digesters  and  the  like  used  in  paper- 
making.  Br.  patent  No.  150,782,  S.  MILNE,  June  4, 
1919.  J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  719A,  (Nov.Nov.  15, 
1920).  A  vertical  cylindrical  digester  has  a  conical 
lower  portion  within  which  are  perforated  plates  for 
supporting  the  grass  or  like  material  under  treatment. 
A  valve  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  digester  has  a  hollow 
spindle  connected  at  the  upper  end  with  a  perforated 
pipe  passing  into  the  lower  part  of  the  digester.  During 
digestion  the  liquor  drains  through  the  perforated 
plates  and  the  outer  walls,  and  is  returned  to  the  top  of 
the  app.  by  a  steam  injector  or  pump;  when  the  process 
is  complete  the  valve  at  the  bottom  is  opened  and  tlie 
contents  are  washed  out  by  water,  spent  liquor,  steam, 
or  air,  and  forced  under  press,  into  the  digester  through 
the  valve  spindle  and  perforated  pipe.  — A.P.-C. 

F-2.  Process  for  treating  black  liquor.  Ger.  patent 
No.  322,771,  11.  ACHENBACH,  Feb.  16,  1919.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  39  686A,  (Oct.  30,  1920).  The  waste  liquor 
passes  down  a  tower,  in  which  it  is  eoncd.  from  about 
5°Be  (sp.  gr.  1.037)  to  about  10°B  (sp.  gr.  1.075)  by 
means  of  furnace  gases.  It  can  then  be  evapd.  in  the 
usual  app.  without  frothing. — A.P.-C. 

F-5;  K-3.  Process  for  the  separation  of  vegetable 
fibers.  Fr.  patent  No.  506,292,  ALBERT  NODON,  Mav 
25,  1920.  Papier,  23,  228-9,  (Oct.  1920).  The  raw 
material  is  impregnated  with  a  conducting  soln.  con- 
taining either  a  salt  or  H,S04,  the  latter  helping  to 
remove  the  mineral  matter  combined  with  the  inerust- 
ants  and  ensuring  a  proper  conductivity  of  the  whole 
mass.  The  impregnated  material  is  placed  between 
vertical  Pb  electrodes  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
an  electric  current.  Through  the  combined  action  of 
the  current,  of  the  ozone  formed  through  electrolysis 
and  of  the  acid  soln.  the  incrusting  matters  are  rapidly 
oxidized  and  resiuified,  thus  being  rendered  soluble  in 
alkalies.  The  fibers  are  completely  freed  by  boiling 
the  mass  for  a  few  hrs..  in  a  weakly  alkaline  soln.,  with- 
out press.  The  alkaline  .soaps  thus  formed  can  easily 
be  washed  out  with  cold  water.  The  isolated  fibers 
are  slightly  colored  and  are  very  strong  as  they  have 
not  been  appreciably  weakened  by  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment. 


H-4.  Electrolytic  chlorine  cell.  U.  S  patent  No 
1,349,597,  HERBERT  I.  ALLEN  and  KENT  R.  POX, 
Portland,  Me.,  Assignors  to  Electron  Chemical  Co' 
Aug.  17,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  847,  (Oct.  27^ 
1920).  An  improved  form  of  electrolytic  cell  for  the 
decompn.  of  brine  consists  of  a  .suitable  tank,  a  rect- 
angular, box-shaped  cathode  having  perforated  active 
end,  side  and  bottom  walls,  and  a  rectangular  tabular 
anode.  Certain  advantages  result  from  this  construc- 
tion. For  example,  practically  the  entire  inner  .surface 
of  the  cathode,  including  the  bottom,  .sides  and  end 
walls,  is  electrically  active  and  the  exterior  faces  of 
the  cathode  are  wholly  unsubmerged  in  any  body  of 
electrolyte.  By  providing  a  water-tight  and  gas-tight 
pressure  joint  between  the  cathode  and  the  free-board 
section,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  the  column  of  electro- 
lyte in  the  free-board  section  so  as  to  secure  the  desired 
hydrostatic  head  as  the  diaphragm  becomes  more  or 
less  clogged  with  the  impurities  in  the  brine,  thus  insur- 
ing a  longer  diaphragm  life  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. — A.P.-C. 

K-10;  K-23.  Sizing,  waterproofing,  dressing,  etc., 
paper,  fabrics,  etc.  Ger.  patent  No.  321 232  W 
SCHMIDT  and  E.  HEUSER,  March  15,  1918;  addition 
to  296,124.  J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  653A,  (Oct.  15, 
1920).  The  paper  pulp  or  fabric  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  tar  soap  prepd.  by  saponification  of  wood-, 
lignite-,  or  coal-tar,  previously  extd.  with  water.  In- 
jurious acid  substances  may  be  removed  from  the  tar 
by  distn.,  and  a  soap  prepd.  by  incomplete  .saponifica- 
tion of  the  tar  may  be  used. — A.P.-C. 

K-10 ;  K-23.  Sizing  and  waterprof  ing  of  paper,  pulps, 
paper  yarns  and  fabrics.  Ger.  patent  No.  318,923  E 
FUES  and  E.  BRAUNMULLER,  Jan.  3,  1917.  J.  Soc 
Chem.  Ind.,  39,  653A,  (Oct.  15,  1920).  The  paper 
material  is  treated  with  colloids  such  as  dialyzed  .solns. 
of  hydroxides  of  trivalent  metals,  preferably  Fe  or 
Cr,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  solutions  of  other, 
preferably  org.,  colloids. — A.P.-C. 

K3.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from 
rags,  cordage,  twine  and  the  like.  Fr.  patent  No 
506,569,  ARMAND  BOILEAU,  (Dordogne),  France 
June  1,  1920.  Papier,  23,  229-31,  (Oct.  1920).  The 
material  in  a  proper  state  of  subdivision  is  first  of  all 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very  slightly  alkaline  and 
rather  weak  NaOCl  soln.  This  may  be  carried  out 
(jold  for  a  few  hrs.,  and  followed  by  washing  with  cold 
water  for  V2  hr.  The  material  can  then  be  cooked 
under  press,  with  a  relatively  weak  (as  low  as  1-2%) 
soln.  of  NaaCOg,  NaOH,  NaHSOa,  etc.,  for  a  relatively 
short  time  (2-4  hrs.).  Or  it  may  be  treated  with  cold 
NH4OH  or  ammoniacal  NaHSO,,.  It  is  then  washed 
again  and  submitted  to  mechanical  treatment.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  the  process  lies  in  the  prelim. 
NaOCl  treatment,  which  facilitates  and  hastens  the 
saponification  of  the  fatty  material  with  which  the 
fibers  are  more  or  less  covered,  thereby  reducing  the 
consumption  of  alkali,  and  also  the  press,  and  time 
I'equired  for  the  operation. — A.P.-C. 

K-3.  Utilization  of  the  waste  liquors  from  the  alkaline 
digestion  of  straw.  Ger.  patent  No.  319,068,  S 
HERZBERG,  Nov.  13,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39, 
654A,  (Oct.  15,  1920).  Alkaline  liquors  from  the  treat- 
ment of  straw  are  electrolyzed  to  obtain  the  NaOH  in 
a  concn.  suitable  for  further  use.  The  degree  of  evolu- 
tion of  O  or  of  oxidation  of  org.  substances  at  the  anode 
varies  with  the  strength  of  the  current. — A.P.-C. 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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J.  R.  Carter,  treasurer  of  Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, -Mass.,  wa.s  honored  la.st  week  at  a  celebration 
tendered  by  the  trade,  his  business  assoeiatas  and 
employes  in  recognition  of  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
paper  merchant.  Following  a  reception  arranged  liy 
employes  of  Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  JMr.  Carter  wa,s  ten- 
dered a  complimentary  diinier  at  tj.ie  Algoncpiin 
Club  by  more  tihan  100  men  representative  of  Bos- 
ton's paper  trade.  Mr.  Carter  began  business  in  the 
paper  field  January  2,  1871  in  Boston.  lie  has 
been  associated  continuously  since  then  with  the  same 
concern,    known    originally    as    Carter    &    Rice. 

T^e  Beaver  Board  Companies  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
have  received  the  consent  of  stockholders  to  an  issue 
of  notes.  The  proceeds  of  this  issue  are  to  be  used 
a.s  working  capital  to  take  care  of  the  increa.se  of 
business  expected  by  the   management   during   1921. 

0.  M.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Section 
of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As.sciation,  reports 
that  the  membership  of  the  organization  has  reached 
a  total  of  sixty  and  that  the  numerous  inquiries  ihe 
is  receiving  presage  a  further  accretion  of  members 
and  the  early  fniition  of  some  of  the  things  planned. 
These  plans  include  the  mapping  out  of  a  system  of 
cost  accounting  in  woods  operations;  l^he  establish- 
ment of  a  woodlands  experiment  station  for  trying 
out  new  methods  and  machines  in  woods  operations, 
and  the  taking  at  regular  intervals  of  statistics  cov- 
ering  the   pulpwood  situation   generally. 

The  Flower  City  TLssue  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
through  a  recently  effected  reorganization,  comes 
under  the  control  of  the  owners  of  the  Scottsville 
Paper  Box  Board  Corporation.  A  certificate  of  in- 
corporation was  filed  at  Albany  a  week  ago  by  the 
latter  concern  in  which  it  was  capitalized  at  $1,000,- 
000.  T^ie  corporation  begins  operations  with  $400,- 
000  paid  in.  The  office  will  be  in  Rochester  and  the 
box  board  plant  in  Scottsville.  Part  of  the  plants 
and  products  of  tihe  Flower  City  mills  in  Rochester 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  box  board  company.  The 
plant  of  the  latter  at  Scottsville  will  be  enlarged  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  folder  stock  and  tag 
board.  The  Rochester  plant  will  continue  to  be  oper- 
ated under  the  old  name  Flower  City  Tis.sue  Mills 
and  will  continue  its  production  of  hig)i  grade  tissue 
paper. 

Paper  firms  in  various  parts  of  the  country  fol- 
lowed out  their  usual  practice  this  year  of  giving 
bonuses  to  their  employes.  The  bonus  dhecks  wc 
forthcoming  even  from  several  concerns  whose  plant 
had  been  shut  down  due  to  the  depression.  At 
Meuasha,  Wis.,  W.  M.  Gilbert,  head  of  t^e  Gilbert 
Paper  Company,  presented  checks  to  employes,  the 
amounts  of  which  were  governed  by  the  tenure  of 
service.  Bonus  checks  aggregating  more  than'  $7,000 
were  distributed  to  the  employes  of  the  Victor  Bag 
and  Paper  Company  at  Marinette,  Wis.  The  plant 
of  this  concern  has  been  s,hut  down  since  early  in 
December.  The  letter  accompanying  the  checks  ex- 
pressed the  regrets  of  tihe  company  officials  that  no 
definite   aimouncement   as   to   when    operations    would 


be  resumed  could  be  made.  Insurance  policies  for 
amounts  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000  were  made  out 
on  the  group  insurance  plan,  effective  January  1, 
for  all  employees  of  the  Sherman  Paper  Compan" 
Watertovvn,  N.Y.,  wjio  have  been  in  service  six  months 
or  more. 

John  II.  A.  Acer,  of  Montreal,  is  named  as  presi- 
dent in  a  certificate  of  incorporation  filed  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  January  1,  by  Acer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  366  Madi- 
.son  Ave.,  New  York,  dealers  in  wood  pulp.  The 
company  is  to  transact  business  in  Illinois,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  Headquarters  in  Illinois 
will  be  at  30  Nort.h  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  J.  R. 
S.  McLennon,  Montreal,  is  secretaiy  of  the  concern. 

The  total  production  of  dyes  in  the  United  States 
in  1919  was  more  than  63,000,000  million  pounds, 
according  to  an  estimate  contained  in  a  report  on  the 
development  of  the  American  dye  industry  made 
public  last  week  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. This  total  output  of  the  domestic  product 
exceeds  pre-war  dye  imports  by  38  per  cent.  The 
industry,  states  the  report,  has  made  marked  progress 
and  the  dyes  produced  are  of  improved  quality,  giv- 
ing the  consumer  better  value  for  jhis  money.  Many 
instances  are  said  by  the  commission  to  Ihave  been 
found  of  a  decrease  in  those  dyes  relatively  easy  to 
make  and  the  appearance  of  many  new  dyes.  The 
output  of  certain  dyes  is  said  to  have  been  developed 
to  a  point  beyond  the  domestic  consumption  and 
large  quantities  of  these  were  exported,  particidarly 
to  China  and  Japan. 

William  H.  McCarthy,  of  Lowville,  N.Y.,  ]ias  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  cutting  pulpwood  on  the 
$1,750,000  tract  of  timber  in  Northern  New  York, 
recently  purchased  by  Harry  P.  Gould  for  the  Gould 
Paper  Company.  Camps  will  be  established  durir 
the  coming  summer  and  the  first  .sm.-son  should 
yield  a  cut  of  over  10,000  cords.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
contract  with  the  Gould  Paper  Company  ends  his 
connection  wit/i  the  Dexter  Sulphite  and  Paper  Com- 
pany which  he  has  served  for  more  than  25  years 
as  a  woodsman.  The  lumbering  over  the  big  tract  of 
the  Gould  Company  will  be  carried  on  through  a 
period  of  12  to  15  years.  A  state  forester  will  be 
on  the  job  and  the  cutting  will  be  done  under  scien- 
tific methods,  no  trees  under  11  inches  in  diameter, 
being  taken. 

Paper  making  improvements  that  may  work  out 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  Maine  are  declared  to  have  been  devised 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. H.  E.  Fitch  of  this  company  ha.s  issued  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  new  discoveries : 
"Dr.  Albert  L.  Fitch,  of  the  ITnivei-sity  of  Maine  and 
the  p.liysics  laboratory  are  helping  us  to  develop  an 
appliance  for  the  measurement  and  control  of  the 
preparation  of  stock  for  paper  in  beaters  and  refin- 
ing engines.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  if  successful, 
would  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  indu.stry,  as  it  wuld  change  the  present  "rule 
of  thumb"  method  into  scientific  procedure." 
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The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Flynn,  manager 
of  Messrs.  Buntin-Reid  Company,  Paper  jobbers, 
Toronto,  congratulated  him  on  New  Years  day  after 
having  won  a  strenuous  municipal  figlit  at  Weston 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  [Mayor's  chair.  Mr.  Flynn 
has  been  active  in  municipal  affairs  in  that  town  for 
some  time,  especially  in  school  board  circles. 
'  The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  of  Charles  Roddy, 
aged  74,  printer  and  publisher.  Deceased,  about  37 
years  ago  entered  business  for  himself  and  established 
the  firm  of  Charles  Roddy  &  Company,  printers  and 
publishers.  About  two  years  ago  he  retired  from  active 
business  life. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dubue,  who  has  been  on  a  sea  voyage  for 
his  health,  etc.,  has  returned  to  Canada  in  a  ver.y  op- 
timistic mood.  He  went  from  Montreal  to  Chandler, 
Quebec,  where  his  company  has  a  sulphite  mill. 

Ernest  Rossittet,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  has  gone  to  California 
for  a  much  needed  rest. 

George  M.  Rose,  president  of  the  Hunter-Rose  Com- 
pany, Limited,  publishers,  was  a  successful  candidate 
for  the  Toronto  aldermanic  race,  having  been  elected 
for  "Ward  Three. 

The  head  office  of  the  Provincial  Pajier  Mills.  Limit- 
ed, at  Toronto,  substantially  confirms  the  somewhat 
exaggerated  press  despatches  concerning  big  expansion 
plans  under  way  in  the  Port  Arthur  district.  An  offi- 
cial statement  will  soon  be  published  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine. 

C.  B.  Thomas,  vice-president  and  technical  director 
of  the  Kiordon  Co.  is  enjoying  a  holiday  in  his  native 
land  —  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun — C.  Howard 
Smith  is  in  England  on  business. 

The  Kaministiqua  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  is  issuing 
bonds  to  finance  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  its 
plant  from  2.5  to  100  tons  per  day.  These  three  in- 
dustries with  the  Fort  William  Paper  Co.  and  the 
projected  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Co  will  make 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  one  of  the  biggest  pulp  and  paper 
centres  in  the  Dominion. 

Almost  simidtaneously  John  Stii'rett  &  Sons,  who 
procured  the  big  plant  of  the  Port  Ai'thni-  Waggon 
Company,  announces  that  Chicago  capitalists  have 
financed  a  pulp  mill  of  100  tons  per  day  capacity,  and 
that  establishment  of  this  industry  will  be  commenced 
without  delay. 

The  first  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Accessories,  Ltd. 
chi])  screens  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada  has  just 
been  shijiped  to  Price  Bros.  Ltd..  for  installation  in 
their  mill  at  Jonquiere.  Que.  These  screens  have 
hitherto  only  been  manufactured  in  Norway,  but  are 
now  being  turned  out  by  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  Montreal. 

Among  the  Canadians  in  New  York  last  week  were 
George  Chahoon.  jr..  president  of  the  Laurent ide  Com- 
pany and  Geo.  F.  Steele,  general  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Export  Paper  Co.  Mr.  Chahoon  was  seen  in 
Montreal  Friday. 


Among  the  outside  paper  men  in  Toronto  during 
the  week  were.  V.  J.  Campbell  general  manager  of  the 
Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Windsor  Mills,  John 
Martin  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
Wbmipeg,  and  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd.,  Mont- 
real, have  sold  the  patent  rights  in  the  United  States 
for  the  P.  A.  P.  A.  Screen  to  the  Valley  Iron  Works, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

H.  Biermans,  general  manager  of  the  Belgo  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  is  on  his  way  from  New 
York  to  France  and  Belgium.  He  expects  to  be  back  in 
March. 

Guy  Tombs,  transportation  expert  of  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.  has  been  laid  up  with  a  carbuncle. 
(We  almost  said  barnacle).    It  was  no  joke. 


PUBLISHERS  MET  WITH  PAPER  MAKERS. 

An  important  conference  of  the  publishers  of  trade 
and  class  journals  and  the  manufacturers  of  book 
papers  was  held  in  Toronto  last  week  at  the  King  Ed- 
ward hotel  and  the  situation  regarding  supply  and 
prices  for  the  coming  year  was  talked  over  in  a  friendly 
spii-it.  The  jiublishers  set  forth  their  case  along  the 
lines  that  a  number  of  them  were  paying  practically 
double  for  their  paper  to  what  they  were  a  year  ago 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  production, 
several  journals  had  been  forced  out  of  business.  They 
also  stated  that  they  were  not  able  to  advance  their 
advertising  rates  any  more  as  advertisers  were  not  now 
in  a  mood  where  they  would  pay  increased  charges  and 
some  were  contending  that  the  cost  of  advertising 
should  come  down  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  all 
other  commodities  and  supplies.  The  publishers  argued 
that  Canadian  mills  should  reduce  their  prices  and 
make  new  contracts  in  more  favorable  terms  than  the 
ones  now  expiring. 

It  is  understood  that  the  manufacturers  stated  that 
they  would  take  care  of  the  demand  of  the  publishers 
for  the  coming  year  and  set  forth  the  fact  that  pro- 
ducing costs  were  still  high  while  I'aw  materials  had 
(^ome  down  some.  It  was  only  now  that  tiie  mills  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  such 
commodities  as  soft  coal,  groundwood  and  sulphite 
pulp,  rags,  etc..  after  using  up  their  high  priced  sup- 
plies which  they  had  on  hand.  It  is  learned  that  the 
manufacturers  will  issue  a  new  price  list  in  a  few  days 
and  that  it  will  show  a  reduction  from  the  present 
schedule. 


NEW  LAURENTIDE  MACHINE  MAKING  PAPER. 

F.  A.  Sabbaton  and  Johan  Stadler  of  the  Laurentide 
Co  of  the  Belgo  Canadian  Paper  Co.  were  in  Montreal 
last  Friday  on  business  connected  with  the  Technical 
Section.  Mr.  Sabbaton  referred  to  Laurentide 's  new 
machine  and  said  it  was  turning  out  paper  for  the 
New  York  Times.  It  was  started  at  650  feet  and  had 
run  61/2  hours  without  a  break. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

(Contimied  from  \vdgc  43.) 

K-18;  L-4.  The  fiber  container  industry.  .).  D.  MAL- 
COLMSON,  Industrial  Fellow  of  the  Mellon  Institute 
of  Industrial  Researeli  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burg. Paper,  27,  No.  8,  14-5,  17,  (Oct.  27,  1920).  "A 
fiber  shipping,  container  is  a  tough,  efficient  and 
economical  outer  package  built  to  withstand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  freight,  express  and  parcel  post  ship- 
ment." A  brief  description  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  industry,  of  the  great  .saving  of  lumber  it  effects, 
of  the  raw  materials  used,  and  of  the  methods  of  raa- 
mifacture  of  laminated  solid  fiber  board  and  of  double- 
faced  corrugated  board. — A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Paper  allowing'  of  the  removal  of  ink  stains.  -T. 
SCOTT.  Paper  Maker,  59,  No.  1,  321-2,  (.Ian.  1.  1920)  : 
Chimie  et  Industrie,  4,  515,  (Oct.  1920).  Heavy  wliite 
blotting  paper  is  immersed  in  an  oxalic  acid  solution 
(1  of  acid  to  4  of  water),  drained,  and  dried  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  The  author  shown  the  behavior  of  this 
paper  and  also  shows  by  means  of  a  mierophotograph. 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  after  an  ink  stain  has 
been  removed. — A.  P.-C. 

K-22.  Corrosion-resisting  paper.  J.  SCOTT.  Pa)3er 
Maker,  59,  No.  2,  166-7,  (Feb.  2,  1920)  ;  Chimie  et  In- 
dustrie, 4,  515,  (Oct.  1920).  A  paper  which  can  pro- 
tect metals  from  oxidation  is  obtained  by  impregnating 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  10-5  per  cent  of  volatile 
hydrocarbons  dissolved  in  90-85  per  cent  of  heavy 
mineral  oil  (lubricating  oils,  for  example).  There  is 
no  chemical  reaction  between  the  metal  and  the  paper, 
and  the  thin  oily  layer  adhering  to  the  metal  can 
easily  be  removed. — A.  P.-C. 

R-3.  Cost  accounting-  from  an  executive's  standpoint. 
HENRY  1).  SCHMIDT,  Vice-President,  Schmidt  & 
Ault  Paper  Co.,  York,  Pa.  Paper,  27,  No.  8,  16-7.  (Oct. 
27,  1920).  A  description  of  how  the  Cost  Department 
can  and  should  control  the  operations  of  other  depart- 
ments in  any  industrial  enterprise. — A.  P.-C. 

R-7.  Some  economic  aspects  of  welfare  work.  II.  P. 
CARRUTH,  General  Manager,  Mead  Paper  &  Pulp  Co., 
Chillieothe,  Me.  Paper,  27,  No.  8,  12-3,  (Oct.  27,  1920). 
A  discussion  of  "Welfare  Work",  mot.  "as  a  soi't  of 
general  specific  for  all  the  industrial  ills,  but  as  a  part 
of  a  general  industrial  jiolicy  which  is  in  line  with 
the  trend  of  the  times  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
modern  idea  that  workmen  are  regular  human  beings, 
thinking,  and  reacting  like  the  normal  man  in  any 
walk  of  life."" 


oxalic  acid  to  25  kg.  of  water,  to  which  2.5  kg. 
of  glycerine  are  added.  This  bath  dissolves  the  ink. 
The  next  bath  is  composed  of  25  kg.  of  water  and  0.25 
kg.  of  NaMnOj,  to  be  gradually  dissolved.  The  2nd 
bath  removes  all  traces  of  ink.  The  3rd  bath  holds 
2.5  kg.  of  PbAc,  in  25  kg.  of  water.  The  4th  bath  con- 
tains Alj( 804)3.  The  last  2  baths  are  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  paper  to  its  former  quality.  After 
being  dried  and  repressed  it  may  be  used  over  again. 
It  is  claimed  it  is  then  as  good  as  new. — A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Method  of  reclaiming  paper  stock.  U.  S.  patent 
No.  1,351,092.  C.  BASKERVILLE  and  C.  M.  JOYCE, 
Aug.  31,  1920.  J.  S<^c.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  686A,  (Oct.  30. 
1920).  Waste  inked  paper  is  satd.  with  a  mixt.  of 
kerosene,  borax,  soap  and  water. — A.P.-C. 


PATENTS. 

K-3.  Utilization  of  the  waste  liquors  from  the  alka- 
line digestion  of  straw.  Ger.  patent  No.  321,453,  S. 
HERZISERG.  March  28,  1919;  addition  to  319,068 
(preceding  abstract).  J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind..  39,  654A, 
(Oct.  15,  1920).  The  liquor,  or  at  last  the  portion  to 
be  used  as  anodic  bath,  is  treated  in  the  cold  with 
mineral  acid  or  bisulfate  and  heated  to  70°C;  it  is  then 
filtered  from  pptd.  org.  substances  and  electrolyzed. 
The  pptd..  lignin  acid  can  be  utilized,  and  if  NaCl  soln. 
is  used  as  anodic  electrolyte  the  Cl  produced  maj^  be 
employed  in  the  dis.solution  of  chopped  straw  previous- 
ly treated  with  milk  of  lime. — A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Reclaiming  writing  paper.  Ger.  patent  No, 
321.545.  July  26,  1919.  IIEINRICH  GOTHE,  Dussel- 
dorf.  Paper  26,  No.  6,  31).  (  Oct.  13,  1920)  and  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  39,  653A  (Oct.  15,  1920).  The  paper 
fastened  ou  strings  or  bands,  is  passed  through 
4     baths.       The     first      iiath     contains     2.5     kg.     of 


PAPER  COMPANY  URGES  PRACTICE  OF 
FORESTRY. 

The  advertisement  which  is  copied  below  is  a  full 
page  advertisement  on  the  inside  cover  of  "American 
Forestry ' '  of  November,  1920.  It  indicates  the  interest 
of  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the  United  States  in  the 
application  of  forestry  to  forest  lands.  The  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  very  appreciative  of  this 
advertisement,  though  it  has  not  learned  to  whom  it 
should  extend  its  thanks.  The  advertisement  is  as 
follows: 

PRACTICE  OF  FORESTRY  W^ILL  PROVIDE  FOR 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY. 

The  problem  of  the  timber  supply  affects  every  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturer  in  America,  whether  he  owns 
timberland,  purchases  pulp  or  makes  it. 

It  is  a  vital  problem  to  the  whole  jiaper  making  in- 
dustry and  of  special  and  immediate  importance  to  the 
manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  other  eastern 
states. 

Pulp  and  paper  making  is  the  one  great  industry 
using  wood  as  a  raw  material  in  whicli  there  is  much 
hope  for  the  practice  of  forestrv  as  a  commercial  under- 
taking upon  pi-ivatel.v  owned  land. 

Pulp  aiul  paper  manufacturers  should  concentrate  on 
protecting  their  timberlands  from  fire  and  engage  in 
timber  planting  and  timber  growing  operations  under 
the  direction  of  (|ualified  foresters  so  they  may  have  a 
future  suppl.N'  of  wood  for  their  mills. 
They  Should  Earnestly  Support  the  Remedial  Measures 
Proposed  by  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

(Paid  for  by  a  paper  company  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry). 


CATALOGS  RECEIVED. 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  Bulletins  1  and  2,  in  an  attractive  binder,  from  the 
Williams  Apparatus  Co.,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

Another  interesting  catalog  is  the  sample  book  of 
Berkshire  Cover  Paper  for  which  the  Beveridge  Paper 
Co.,  Montreal,  is  the  agent  for  Eastern  Canada.  This 
is  a  deckle  edge  paper  in  two  thicknesses  and  seven 
colors. 


The  Huglies-Owens  Co.,  have  arrangetl  for  an  exhibit 
and  demonstration  of  the  Widney  "Modulimeter'"  for 
paper  testing  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  next  week, 
while  the  Technical  Section  is  in  session.  Other  art- 
icles of  interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  men  that  will  be 
shown  are  chemical  laboratory  apparatus,  glassware, 
microscopes  and  photo-micrograpltic  apparatus. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  .Ian.  8. — Papi-r  trade  conditions  are  in  a 
state  of  evolution  just  now.  The  reifi'u  of  high  priees 
is  at  an  end  and  the  next  few  days  will  likelv  s 'e 
reductions  in  paper  lines  hitherto  untouched  by  falling 
prices  conditions.  Last  week,  wrapping  paper,  tissues, 
toilet  and  some  other  lines  took  a  tumble  as  a  result  of 
the  quiet  period  and  lessened  demand,  and  in  synijiathy 
with  the  falling  prices  in  most  other  commodities.  Book 
paper,  ledgers  and  bonds  will  be  the  next  to  go  under 
the  knife  and  preparations  are  already  under  way  by 
both  the  manufacturers  and  the  jobbers  to  shave  the 
prices"  in  accordance  with  existing  conditions.  A  new 
price  list  for  fine  papers  will  likely  be  issued  n?xt 
week  and  the  downward  revision  will  be  worked  out 
on  present  day  costs  and  the  new  schedule  will  embrace 
practically  all  the  lines  of  the  finer  grades  of  paper. 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  informed  that  the  new 
schedule  will  not  be  drastic  but  there  will  be  a  trim- 
ming in  prices  to  meet  present-day  conditions  and  with 
a  view  to  getting  the  trade  back  to  a  normal  basis. 
There  will  not  be  any  big  reduction's.  The  mills  will 
shave  their  prices  to  the  jobber  and  the  jobber  will 
reduce  his  price  and  take  whatever  losses  there  are 
philoso])hieally.  It  is  recognized  in  the  trade  generally 
that  paper  prices  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  at 
their  present  level  while  other  commodities  are  coming 
down  and  manufacturers  and  jobbers  alike  are  accept- 
ing the  situation  as  it  exists.  It  is  recognized  that 
while  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  raw  stock,  the 
overhead  exi)enses  remain  at  a  high  level,  which  means 
that  there  cannot  be  any  heavy  reductions  in  selling 
prices.  Some  lines  of  raw  stock  are  higher  today  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Soda  pulp  may  be  irientioned 
as  an  instance,  as  high  as  12e  being  paid  b\-  some  of 
the  manufacturers  for  that  article  alone.  These  con- 
ditions will  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  pi-ej)- 
aration  for  the  issuance  of  the  new  schedule  of  prices 
for  fine  paper  next  week. 

FIXE  PAPERS.— Manufacturers  of  book  papers, 
bonds  and  ledgers  are  operating  with  lessened  orders 
but  some  of  them  are  still  running  on  back  orders 
which  will  soon  be  finished  up.  The  public  has  stopped 
buying  and  all  the  jobbing  warehouse.-;  are  carrying 
heavy  .stocks.  It  is  generally  expected,  however,  tbat 
buying  will  be  resumed  very  shortly  as  a  result  of  price 
reductions  and  that  business  will  i)ick  up  again  in 
I'esponse  to  the  more  favorable  figures  about  to  be 
fixed.  Stock-taking  is  in  progress  generally  among 
the  wholesalers  and  the  reductions  will  be  welcomed 
for  the  sake  of  their  inventories.  The  jobber  will  know 
the  first  month  in  the  year  exactly  where  he  stands  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  his  stock  in  the  warehouse  and 
his  business  generally  will  be  on  a  more  substantial 
basis. 

WRAPPING  PAPER  AND  BAGS.— Although  orders 
coming  in  are  small,  jobbers  in  the  wrapping  paper  and 
bag  lines  say  that  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  eon 
stitute  a  fairl.\-  large  volume  of  business.  Stocks  have 
been  heavy  and  the  liuying  small  for  some  weeks  past 
-  but  there  are   signs   that   business   is  picking  up   con- 


siderably and  the  drop  in  prices  is  already  having  its 
effect  in  increased  business.  One  jobber  reports  that 
wire  orders  are  beginning  to  come  in  now  and  although 
the  lots  ordered  are  eomi)aratively  small,  the  fact  that 
the  telegraph  is  being  used,  indicates  that  the  point 
had  been  reached  when  stocks  of  the  users  had  very 
nearly  reached  the  vanishing  point.  From  now  on  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  fairly  free  buying  and  the 
wrapping  jiaper  trade  is  viewed  o])timistically.  The 
decrease  in  the  mill  price  of  wra])ping  papers  repres- 
ents a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  and  fifteen  per  cent,  has 
been  lopped  off  both  paper  bags  and  tissue  papers. 
The  manila  bag  discounts  are  now  35,  10.  10  and  5  per 
cent,  and  kraft  bags  now  carry  discounts  of  50,  10  and 
5  per  cent.  There  is  no  change  in  white  bag.-;.  Grey 
brown  and  news  counter  rolls  are  now  quoted  at  st'S.oO : 
No.  8  manila,  $9.50,  No.  1  manila  -+11.50,  fibre  -tl0.50 
and  kraft  $11.50,  f.o.b.  Toronto. 

COATED  PAPERS.— Although  there  are  not  many 
new  orders,  coming  in  for  the  coating  paper  mills,  one 
mill,  at  least,  reiiorts  that  it  is  still  working  on  back 
orders  representing  operations  of  from  a  month  to  a 
month  and  a  half.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  drop  in 
prices  and  manufacturers  point  out  that  this  contin- 
gency will  entirely  depend  upon  the  pulp  and  paper 
market.  If  the  book  paper  market  comes  down  it  is 
quite  likely  that  there  will  be  a  downward  revision 
of  coated  paper  lines.  In  the  meantime  the  mills  are 
doing  a  fair  amount  of  business,  although  in  harmony 
with  the  paper  trade  generally,  they  are  going  through 
a  somewhat  quiet  period. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— Light  weight  paper 
mills  have  no  orders  ahead  to  speak  of  and  although 
there  is  no  stocking  by  any  of  the  jobbers  there  is  a 
fair  volume  of  business  representing  current  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  The  recent  price  reductions  ai-e  not 
expected  to  make  their  effect  felt  for  a  few  weeks  but 
buying  is  expected  to  be  resumed  on  a  normal  basis  in 
another  month  or  less.  Toilets  are  down  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  tissues  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Jobbers' 
prices  on  tissues  are  as  follows:  twelve  pound  No.  2 
manila,  24  x  36,  $1.70;  20  x  30,  $1.25;  ten-pound  cap. 
24  X  36,  $1.95;  20  x  30,  $1.35;  ten-pound  luitural 
.sulphite  24  x  36,  $2.30;  20  x  31,  $1.60;  No.  1  white 
24  X  36,  ten-pound  -$2.55 ;  20  x  30,  $1.85. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  January  8. — (Special  Correspondenee")  — 
Probalily  the  most  important  development  in  the  paper 
market  this  week  is  an  improvement  in  inquiry.  Con- 
.sumers  in  frequent  cases  have  sounded  out  mills  and 
jobbers  concerning  supplies,  but,  evidently  not  being 
in  immediate  need  of  paper,  have  mostly  held  off  in 
placing  orders,  so  that  actual  business  has  expanded 
but  little,  if  any.  Chief  activity  in  the  market  at  present 
surrounds  the  arranging  of  contracts  covering  deliveries 
over  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  Pulilishers  and 
printers  and  other  large  consumers  who  purchase  the 
bulk  of  their  supplies  on  contract  are  reported  meeting 
the  prices  named  liy  manufacturers  and  mill  agents 
without  apiiarent   reluctance,  and  it   is  authoritatively 
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stated  that  some  mills  have  contracted  for  the  major 
portion  of  their  production  for  tiie  entire  year  of  1921. 
In  this  connection,  an  interesting  report  was  issued 
by  a  financial  conc^ern  in  the  Wall  Street  district  sev- 
cl-ay  days  ago  relative  to  the  largest  single  mauu- 
facturer'of  newsjirint  in  the  United  States,  wliich  says, 
in  part:  "The  International  Paper  Company  enters  the 
new  year  with  practically  all  its  newsprint  output  con- 
tracted for  twelve  months  in  advance.  The  slowing  up 
of  activities  taking  place  in  other  lines  of  ba.siness  is 
not  reflected  in  the  newsprint  industry  and  mills  are 
lunuing  to  capacity.  Demands  for  print  paper  upon 
the  Internatioiuil  Paper  Company  for  1921  delivery 
were  far  in  excess  of  its  capacity  and  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  customers  20  per  cent,  below  1920  contracts.  Pro- 
duction this  year  is  expected  to  approximate  the  usual 
500,000  tons  "of  paper,  of  which  300,000  tons  is  news 
and  tlic  lialance  of  various  grades  running  from  fine 
hook  papers  to  wrapping  material.  When  the  new 
mill  of  the  company  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  is  com- 
pleted late  this  year  or  early  in  1922,  it  should  add 
approximately  72,000  tons  of  paper  annually  to  the 
output." 

Aside  from  contract  business,  trading  in  paper  during 
the  week  has  been  mainly  of  routine  character  and  In- 
volving in  the  aggregate  a  light  tonnage.  This  is  not 
unusual  for  the  first  week  of  a  new  year  and  has  not 
served  to  shake  the  confidence  felt  by  members  of  the 
trade  that  activity  lies  ahead.  On  the  contrary,  the 
increased  inquiry  from  large  buyers  has  been  taken  to 
indicate  that  consumers  are  actually  in  need  of  paper 
and  that  their  looking  around  among  mills  and  jobbers 
for  supplies  and  quotations  is  but  a  forei'unner  to  more 
concerted  buying  in  the  near  future.  The  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  pajier  distributing  organizations  in  the 
States  expresses  the  belief  that  by  the  end  of  January 
"things  Avill  be  Inimming"  in  the  paper  trade.  This 
authority  states  that  there  are  bonafide  indications 
that  1921  is  to  lie  a  banner  year  for  the  industry,  and 
that  consumption  of  paper  of  various  kinds  during  the 
current  year  will  lie  of  greater  magnitude  than  ever 
before.  It  seems  significant  that  opinion  runs  the  same 
througlKHit  the  trade  and  that  nearly  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  industry,  from  the  jobbing  house  sales- 
man on  the  street  to  officials  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing companies,  ai'e  possessed  of  the  same  sort  nf 
confidence  regarding  the  market  outlook.  And  there 
is  no  denying  that  sentiment  goes  a  long  way  in  shaping 
the  conditions  of  a  commodity  market ! 

A^ery  little  change  has  occurred  in  quota!  ions.  News- 
print rules  firm  at  between  7  iiiul  7.50  cents  i)cr  pound 
on  standard  rolls  to  transient  liuyers  and  around  6.50 
cents  on  contract.  Publishers  are  buying  as  far  ahead 
as  mills  accept  commitments  and  are  taking  as  large 
tonnage  as  is  to  be  had.  Fine  ])apers  are  quiet  but 
quotably  steady.  Wrajqiings  and  tissues  are  holding 
their  own  and  manufacturers  are  not  iiressing  sales 
even  though  they  are  in  want  of  orders.  Book  papers 
rule  steady  in  ]n'ice,  and  are  moving  into  consuming 
channels  in  more  or  less  consistent  volume  at  a  ([uotal)le 
basis  of  about  12  to  13  cents  at  mills  for  machine  finish- 
ed book.  Boards  are  unaltered  in  price  at  .i?50  per  ton 
at  mills  for  filled  news  and  $45  for  plain  clii)).  and 
demand,  if  anything,  is  on  the  rise. 

Everything  would  seem  to  point  t()  paper  values 
liaving  reached  bottom  for  the  present  movement,  ('on- 
tract  prices  are  holding  firm  and  ipiotations  on  spot 
shipments  have  steadied  to  a  marked  degree.     The  en- 


tire trade  is  expecting  a  strengthening  up  of  matters, 
in  view  of  which  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  sellers 
are  waiting  for  buyers  to  come  to  them  and  that  selling 
pressure  is  an  almost  invisible  characteristic  of  the 
market. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Mechani(^al  wood  pidp  prices 
rule  steady  to  firm  at  around  $100.  or  slightly  less,  per 
ton  at  producing  plants  for  No.  1  domestic  ground 
wood,  and  between  $85  and  $90  ex-dock  for  imported 
pulp.  No  transactions  involving  large  tonnages  of  spot 
pulp  have  been  recorded  this  week  but  imiuiry  con- 
tinues good,  and  most  of  the  supply  offered  is  finding 
a  ready  outlet  among  consumers,  who  nevertheless  are 
still  cautious  bu.yers  while  presumably  not  being  in 
pressing  want  of  pulp. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— A  distinctly  firm  undertone 
marks  the  chemical  pulp  situation  and  there  is  a  decided 
upward  tendency  exhibited  by  (piotations  on  most 
grades.  Producers  and  importers  generally  express 
the  belief  that  stocks  at  consinning  plants  are  near 
depletion  and  that  papermakers  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
resume  buying,  and  it  is  stated  that  recent  experiences 
go  to  prove  that  available  supplies  of  pulp  are  ab- 
normallly  light.  Another  factor  developing  this  week 
which  ma.v  have  important  influence  on  the  market  is 
a  strike  of  marine  engineers  in  Sweden  which  has 
almost  completely  tied  up  Swedish  shipping.  Traffic 
over  the  Baltic-  is  said  to  have  come  to  a  virtual  halt 
and  steamship  officials  say  they  will  cancel  all  sailings 
unless  an  agreement  is  reached  immediately  with  the 
striking  engineers.  Shoukl  this  difficulty  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  the  movement  of  wood  pulp  from  Sweden 
to  the  States  would  be  severely  hampered,  and  would 
further  curtail  supplies  of  foreign  sulphite  and  therebj^ 
enhance  the  value  of  pulp  held  unsold  on  this  side. 

Quotations  hold  firm  at  around  10  cents  for  foreign 
bleached  sulphite,  8  cents  .for  domestic  bleached,  7.50 
cents  for  foreign  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  7  cents  for 
domestic  easy  bleaching,  5  cents  for  domestic  kraft, 
5.50  cents  for  Scandinavian  kraft,  and  5.75  cents  for 
news  grade  sulphite. 

RAGS — Although  paper  mills  continue  to  purchase 
rags  in  guarded  fashion  and  in  comparatively  small 
amounts,  they  are  inquiring  more  freely  than  in  some- 
time, w'hich  prompts  dealers  to  adopt  a  stronger  at- 
titude relative  to  prices  and  offerings  with  the  result 
tlmt  the  nuirket  disjjlays  a  steadier  tone.  Sellei-s  report 
that  they  conUl  easily  disixise  of  much  larger  quantities 
of  rags  i)rovided  they  were  willing  to  accept  orders 
covering  future  deliveries,  but  tlealers  for  the  most  part 
ai-e  refusing  to  sell  on  today's  i)rices  unless  mills  agree 
to  ai'cej)t  shipments  at  once,  which  situation  reflects 
the  l)elief  of  the  average  packer  that  values  are  due  for 
an  advance.  No  inqiortant  change  has  developed  in 
(imitations.  New  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  priced 
at  around  20  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  point.,  wash- 
ables  at  8  to  8.50  cents,  new  white  lawms  at  18  cents, 
new  uid)leached  muslins  at  16.50  cents,  fancy  shirt 
cuttings  at  10.50  cents.  No.  1  old  rei)acked  wliites  at 
9  to  10  cents,  third  and  blues  at  3  to  3.25  cents  and 
No.  1  roofing  rags  at  a  cent  ])er  pound. 

PAPER  STOCK — A  moderate  trade  is  current  in  old 
paper  stock.  Board  mills  in  the  New'York  vicinity  have 
been  in  the  market  for  larg:er  tonnages  of  low  grades 
this  week  and  there  has  been  some  expansion  of  demand 
for  cei'tain  of  the  better  ipudities,  and  although  buying 
has  not  been  of  a  scope  having  much  influence  on 
values,  prices  exhiliit  a  firmer  tendency.     Newspapers 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 
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Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 
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iii-e  selluiji-  fairly  freely  to  mills  at  lictwoon  GO  and  70 
cents  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed 
papers  are  bringing  35  to  40  cents  a  hundred.  While 
lilank  news  cuttings  find  a  ready  sale  at  3  to  3.25  cents 
a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  heavy  No.  1  book  stock 
is  in  better  demand  at  a  quotable  basis  of  around  1.50 
cents.  Shavings  continue  to  be  mainly  neglected  and 
offerings  by  packers  at  5.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1 
hard  white  and  4.50  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings 
meet  with  little  worthwhile  response,  while  colored 
shavings  have  sold  down  to  1.50  cents  per  pound.  Most 
dealers  believe  that  a  little  livelier  demand  would  be 
productive  of  a  rise  in  prices,  and  are  consequently 
careful  about  making  commitments  involving  forward 
deliveries. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— There  is  but  a  sliglit 
demand  for  either  old  rope  (u-  bagging  and  i)rices  are 
largely  nominal.  No.  1  manila  rope  is  available  to  mills 
at  4.50  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  No.  1 
scrap  bagging  at  2  cents,  and  the  probabilities  favor 
buyers  getting  some  supply  at  lower  figures. 
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News  from  Our  Advertisers 

The  Cleveland  Stone  Company. 

The  Cleveland,  Stone  ('omi)any  of  Clevelanc 
w,ho  are  represented  in  Canada  by  Bouffard-Rer- 
gevin,  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  have  just 
opened  a  quarry  in  West  Virginia,  to  prodnce  pulp 
stones  under  their  brand  "  Ironsides, "' 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  stones  is  not  a  nt'w  ven- 
ture with  this  company.  They  produced  a  high 
grade  pulp  .stone,  one  of  tin-  first  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  the  year  1892  until  1906  wj.ien 
the  "Ironsides"  grit  was  exhausted.  They  have 
been  searching  since  that  time  for  a  stone  which  they 
could  consider  worthy  to  bear  tvhe  brand  "Ironsides" 
and  they  are  satisfied  they  have  it  now. 

This  stone  has  been  subjected  to  every  laboratory 
test  known,  with  flattering  results,  and  while  tlicy 
realize  that  the  only  positive  test  is  the  actual  use  in 
a  pulp  grinder,  still,  their  long  experience  in  the 
grindstone  busine.ss  generally  justifies  tjheir  belief 
that  they  have  one  of  the  best  pulp  stone  gi'its  ]iro- 
duced    on   this   continent    or   abroad. 

They  say  the  "Ironsides"  grit  more  lu'arly  rc- 
■  "mbles  the  Englisii  stone  in  all  its  characterLstics 
than  any  other  American  .stone.  It  ha.s  that  peeuliai- 
toug,hnes,s  and  hard  grain  cemented  together  by  an 
open,  medium  soft  matrix  necessary  lor  pulj)  grind- 
ing. 


Tlic  Cleveland  Stone  Company  have  already  begun 
quarrying  and  arc  now  producing  pulp  stone  rock. 
This  (luarry  is  well  southward  and  is  not  effected  by 
winter  weather  as  much  other  quarries.  They  ihaye 
four  different  grits  in  the  quarry  varying  in  texture 
and  hardness  (>nabling  them  to  furnish  stone  suitable 
to  grind  the  different  grades  of  pulp  required. 


■  T.he  Hall  Machinery  Company  with  offices  in  the 
Birks  Building,  14  Phillips  Square,  Montreal,  and  at 
Sihei'brooke,  Que.,  handle  a  complete  line  of  Pulp 
Mill  equipment  from  the  Slasher  to  the  screens,  in- 
cluding also  conveyor,  boilers,  digesters,  diffusers 
and   tanks  of   all   kinds. 

Mr.  Hall  was  formerly  with  the  Jenckes  Machi"- 
Company,  and  ha.s  had  many  yeai"s  experience  with 
the    Pulp    Machinery. 

The  Company  represent  in  Eastern  Canada,  "The 
Engineering  &  Macihine  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd.,"  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  who  manufacture  the  well  known 
Tidmar.-h    line    of    Pulp    Mill    Machinery. 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc.,  IS  East  41st 
Street.  New  York  City,  have  issued  an  exceptionally 
attractive  leather  calendar  and  desk  pad  which  they 
are  sending  to  their  friends  in  tjhe  trade.  The  fact 
that  each  recipient's  name  is  stamjied  on  the  pad  in 
gold  gives  this  New  Year's  remembrance  a  particu- 
Uu'l>'    personal   touch. 


Mr.  Paul  A.  Buss  who  ha.3  been  connected  with 
Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Provin- 
cial Paper  Mills,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Mr.  John 
Corcoran,  510  Dominion  Express  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
Mr.  Buss  will  cover  the  pulp  and  |iap?r  mills  with 
machinei-y    and    supplies. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

Exports  of  pulp  and  paper  products  continue  to  in- 
crease in  value  even  nnire  rapidly  than  the  growing 
capacit.v  of  the  mills  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The 
contract  market  for  newsprint  continues  extremely 
strong,  and  we  need  not  repeat  here  the  considerations 
already  s'?t  forth  in  previous  issues,  which  convince  us 
that  it  will  remain  so  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
A  feature  of  the  export  figures  of  recent  months, 
which  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  supplement,  (See 
Pulp  and  Paper,  Oct  14)  has  been  the  large  growth 
and  high  price  of  the  exports  of  chemical  pulp,  which 
is  mainly  employed  in  the  manufacture,  not  of  n^ews- 
print,   but   of   high-grade    papers.      The    chemical   pulp 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


cone. 


Bismarck  Brown  R. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


CrM«i»»rS»y«' 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  ^ 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL  ^ 

Orders  supplied  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks.                 New  Products  will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  viT 
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industrj'  is  one  in  which  technical  skill  is  as  important 
as  the  supply  of  raw  materials.  The  Canadian  chemical 
pulp  industry  has  now  expanded  in  size  and  improved 
in  organization  to  a  point  where  it  can  -and  does  attract 
the  services  of  the  ablest  experts  of  the  world.  Its 
products  now  rank  on  an  equality  with  those  of  its 
oldest  and  ablest  rivals. 

The  next  development  in  this  direction  will  natur- 
ally be  the  further  manufacture  of  this  chemical  pulp 
into  high-grade  papers;  for  the  situation  is  closely 
similar  to  that  of  the  newsprint  industry  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  the  American  market  is,  or  will  shortly  be, 
in  the  same  state  of  dependence  upon  this  country  for 
high-grade  papers  as  for  newsprint.  The  economic 
superiority  which  Canada  possesses  is  due  not  only  to 
proximity  to  the  American  market,  but  to  its  possession 


of  an  unrivalled  combination  of  pulpwood  supplies  in 
great  quantity  and  water  powers  of  ample  size  and 
cheap  development. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Ye  Paris  Printer 
Shoppe,  Limited,  with  head  office  at  Paris,  Ont.,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  carry  on  a  general  printing 
and  publishing  business.  Among  the  incorporators  are 
Chas.  C.  Nixon, 'Francis  H.  Harris,  of  Toronto. 

According  to  a  provincial  charter  just  granted  to  the 
United  Growers'  Packages,  Limited,  with  head  office 
at  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  the  company,  among  other 
things  is  authorized  to  engage  in  business  as  pulp  mill 
owners.     The  capital  stock  is  $75,000. 


HYDRAULIC 
TURBINES 
and  PUMPS 

Our  Shops  are  now  equipped  for 
building  TURBINES  of  the 
largest  sizes  and  high  speed 
PUMPS  of  large  capacity  for 
medium  and  low  heads.  Two 
Turbines  of  20,000  H.  P.  are  now 
under  construction. 
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PAPER  MILL 
MACHINERY 

Engineers    and 
Manufacturers 

of  high  speed  News  Machines 
and  other  Paper  Machines  of 
both  Fourdrinier  and  Cylinder 
types. 


DOMINION  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  Limited 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Canadian  Builders  of  I.  P.  Morris  Hydraulic  Machinery 
under  arrangemtnt  with 
The  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  EnHine  Buildinii  Company 


Safeguard  your  costlie.st  and  most 
important  machines.  They  de- 
serve the  best  lubricant. 


IMPORTED 

FROM 

GLASGOW 


Fourdrinier 
Lubricants 

FOR 

HIGH  TEMPERATURE 

OPERATING 


Fourdrinier  lubricants  also  last 
longest.  We  will  gladly  send 
samples  on  request  or  give  the 
names  of  mills  using  them  in  your 
locality. 

SIX  GRADES, 

FOR 

TEMPERATURES  TO  400o  F 


IMPERIAL   TRADING    COMPANY, 


MONTREAL. 
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An  AcHievement 
in  MecHanics 

EACH  individual  department  of  The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited  has  given 
industrial  Canada  a  new  conception  of  achievement  in  mechanics. 
Each  department  has  established  a  100%  quality  and  service 
standard.  This  is  what  enables  Fairbanks  valves  to  stand  pre- 
eminent wherever  valves  are  used. 

When  an  engineer  specifies  Fairbanks  valves,  he  knows  that  he 
has  selected  not  only  quality  of  material  but  workmanship  that 
guarantees  perfect  operation. 

He  is  satisfied  with  the  reputation  and  service  of  the  institution 
that  stands  behind  them.  He  acknowledges  an  achievement  in 
mechanics. 

Wherever  pipe  lines  are  laid — in  Canada's  great  industrial  plants 
— in  her  immense  water  systems — in  mines  and  mills — Fairbanks 
valves  are  giving  a  service  that  is  marked  by  the  100%  seal  of 
quality,  the  standard  of  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 
Limited. 

Our  nearest  branch  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  service.  Our 
experts  will  help  you  in  selecting  valves  and  everything  mechani- 
cal that  you  require.   Make  our  catalogue  your  buying  guide. 

Tlie  Canadian  FairbanKs-Morse  Co. 

Limited 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 

Halifax       St.  John       Quebec       Montreal       Ottawa      Toronto       Hamilton 
St.  Catharines   Windsor   Winnipeg   Regina 
Saskatoon     Calgao'     Vancouver     Victoria 
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THE     SUJ'EHINTENDENTS'     ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  developments  in 
tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  is  the  organisation  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  J\[ill  Superintendents'  Association 
and  the  coordination  of  that  association  with  the  Am- 
erican Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  There  is  a  distinct 
field  for  just  such  work  as  can  be  done  by  an  associa- 
tion of  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  actual  manu- 
facturing processes  in  our  mills,  and  nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  industry  than  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  these  men  to  sit  down  together 
and  discuss  subjects  of  common  interest.  Because  one 
man  gives  another  his  ideas  regarding  some  feature  of 
the  business  and  in  return  gets  his  neighbor's  method 
of  carrying  out  some  other  part  of  the  process,  does 
not  by  any  means  indicate  that  the  two  mills  where 
these  men  work  will  be  conducted  along  identical  lines 
or  that  their  costs  of  manufacture  or  the  qualities  of 
their  finished  product  will  for  that  reason  be  identical. 
These  points  have  been  remarkably  well  expressed  in 
the  temporary  chairman's  address  on  the  occasion  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Eastern  Canadian  Superinten- 
dents which  appears  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Argy  has  not 
only  laid  at  rest  the  principal  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  such  an  organisation,  but  has  clearly  shown 
the  great  advantage  that  can  result  from  such  oppor- 
tunities for  superintendents  to  confer  together. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Mr.  Argy's 
remarks  is  the  emphasis  which  he  lays  on  the  function 
of  the  superintendent  in  being  the  connecting  link,  or 
perhaps  better,  the  interpreter  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  men.  It  will  l)e  a  sad  day  for  the  in- 
dustry if  this  ever  ceases  to  be  so.  The  superinten- 
dent must  of  necessity  be  familiar  with  all  of  the  man- 
ufacturing processes,  usually  by  having  himself  per- 
formed most  of  the  operations  in  the  mill.  He  is  thus 
able  to  direct  the  mill  work  most  effectively  and  as  he 
has  served  his  time  in  overalls,  is  perfectl}^  familiar 
with  the  severitj-  and  hazard  and  working  conditions 
at  every  stage  in  the  process  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  attitude  of  the  workmen  because  he  has  seen 
every  part  of  the  mill  through  the  workman's  eyes. 
Perhaps  early  in  his  overall  days  he  has  held  a  some- 
what cynical  or  perhaps  even  antagonistic  attitude 
towards  the  men  who  had  by  hard  work  and  self- 
denial  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  establish  the 
mill  which  provided  him  an  opportunity  to  work.  As 
superintendent  he  comes  closely  in  contact  with  these 
men  and  discovers  how  really  human  they  are  and  that 


the}'  have  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  their 
employees  very  much  at  heart.  He  is  able  to  carry  to 
the  workmen  something  of  the  atmosphere  and  atti- 
tude of  goodwill  which  prevails  at  the  office  end,  and 
consequently,  as  Mr.  Argy  has  stated,  the  superinten- 
dent is  one  of  the  three  legs  which,  equally  with  labor 
and  capital,  support  the  stool  of  industry. 

Lack  of  space  in  this  issue  unfortunately  prevents 
printing  at  this  time,  all  the  excellent  papers  that  were 
read  at  the  superintendents'  meeting.  Our  best  wishes 
are  extended  to  them  for  the  success  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  may  their  tribe  increase. 


GOD'S    WORK. 

In  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  January  6  we 
made  an  appeal  for  gifts  to  help  keep  from  starving 
a  few  of  those  in  famine  stricken  Europe  and  China 
who  will  .surely  die  unless  we  help  them.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  an  immediate  response  from 
Mr.  0.  W.  Hovey  of  Fraser,  Brace,  Ltd.  His  check  has 
been  transmitted  to  headquarters.  Most  of  our  pulp 
and  paper  companies  are  constantly  giving  generously, 
as  are  many  individuals  in  the  industry,  to  such  worthy 
causes  as  this. 

We  have  omitted  mention  of  the  heart-melting  pic- 
tures of  pitiful  want  that  urge  us  to  speak  of  this  op- 
portunity to  prove  the  Christianity  of  Canada,  but 
we  know  that  there  is  not  a  man  among  our  friends 
in  this  industry,  who  could  watch  a  small  boy  trying 
to  crack  a  bone  that  he  might  ravenously  lick  out  the 
bit  of  marrow  and  not  gladly  give  the  $10  that  would 
keep  life  in  that  little  body  till  the  next  harvest. 


COBWEBS. 
The  Paper  Makers'  Journal  is  again  urging  the 
establishment  of  an  association  of  manufacturers  and 
workers  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  for  providing 
out-of-work  insurance,  death  benefit  insurance,  and  an 
unemployment  bureau.  Such  a  movement  must  as- 
suredly deserves  success.    We  stand  ready  to  help. 


Canadian  Santa  Clans  Fairbanks-Morse  has  been 
round  again.  This  time  the  remembrance  is  a  pen- 
knife with  stainless  steel  blades,  a  feature  that  will  be 
appreciated  at  those  times  when  we  don't  have  time 
for  breakfast  before  leaving  for  Montreal  and  grab  an 
orange  to  eat  on  the  train. 


Out  of  gas. 


I 
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Superintendent  is  the  Keystone  of  the  Industry 


In  opening  the  meeting  M.  J.Argy,  of  the  Cliff  Paper 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  our  temporary  chairman,  said: 
We  are  assembled  here  today  to  inaugurate  the  first 
Canadian  Division,  to  be  knoMTi  as  the  Ontario  Division 
of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents' 
Association.  While  a  meeting  of  this  character  has 
been  contemplated  for  some  time  by  our  National  Asso- 
ciation officers,  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  have  prevented  them  from  complying  to  the 
numerous  requests  of  the  Canadian  membership  for  a 
division  on  this  side  of  the  border. 

Our  National  officers  are  serving  without  salary  and 
as  they  are  all  Superintendents  of  large  enterprises,  you 
can  readily  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
leave  their  work  at  too  frequent  intervals.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  this  meeting  should  not  be  delayed  any 
longer,  our  worthy  president,  Mr.  Boyce  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  after  having  consulted  the  Can- 
adian members  who  were  present  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, decided  upon  this  date  for  the  meeting  and  he 
appointed  a  Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  bring  to  realization  the  wishes  of  the  Can- 
adian superintendents. 

I  have  tlie  honor  of  being  appointed  Temporary 
Chairman  and  represent  the  Executive  Committee  at 
this  meeting  and  I  will  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  duties  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  Superintendents'  Association, 
I  do  not  know  how  I  could  possibly  explain  its  ideals 
and  what  it  stands  for  in  as  good  or  as  clear  a  manner 
as  does  the  emijlem  on  the  cover  of  the  book  you  have  in 
your  hands,  which  typifies  the  Superintendent  as  the 
keystone  of  the  arcli  of  industry;  tlie  connecting  link 
between  management  and  production,  between  capital 
and  labor  and  supported  upon  the  foundation  of  con- 
fidence. Here  you  have  in  a  very  concise  form  the  ideal 
for  which  our  Association  stands — to  develop  its  mem- 
bers so  that  each  individual  Superintendent  may  be  a 
fitting  keystone  to  the  industrial  arch  of  the  Company 
by  whom  he  is  employed. 

The  Superintendents'  Association  idea  is  not  a  new 
fad  by  any  means.  It  has  been  tried  for  many  years 
and  in  many  countries  and  has  proven  itself  of  great 
assistance  to  the  industries  that  have  adopted  it. 

The  first  organization  of  tliis  character  in  America, 
was  instituted  by  that  canny  Scotchman  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  organized  all  his  Superintendents  into  a 
club  or  association.  Several  weeks  after  this  Associa- 
tion had  been  perfected  and  upon  liis  suggestion,  a  trip 
was  taken  by  tliis  bod.v,  to  the  lieights  overlooking  the 
Pittsliurgh  manufacturing  district.  After  the.v  had 
reached  the  summit  and  had  had  sufficient  time  to 
visualize  the  wonderful  industrial  empire  that  stretched 
before  them,  a  sight  which  many  of  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  he  turned  to  them  and  said  "Here  be- 
fore you  is  spread  the  greatest  basic  industry  in  the 
world  and  each  and  everyone  of  you  is  an  integral  part 
of  this  industry.  This  is  all  yours  if  you  wish  it.  Yes, 
you  can  be  more  powerful  than  all  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  and  all  you  need  to  accomplish  this  is  to  have 
confidence — confidence  in  your  industry,  in  ,vour  Asso- 
ciation and  in  one  another." 

Gentlemen,  to  paraphrase  our  dear  old  friend  And}', 
I  may  truthfully  say  that  the  third  greatest  basic  in- 


dustry lies  before  you  and  it  is  yours  if  you  wish  it — 
if  you  have  the  confidence  that  it  is  a  great  industry — 
confidence  in  your  Association  and  confidence  in  one 
another. 

A  Superintendents"  Association  in  our  own  particular 
industry  has  long  been  talked  of  but  owing  to  the 
numerous  duties,  the  isolated  position  in  which  the 
ma.jority  of  the  Superintendents  iuive  been  placed  and 
the  small  amount  of  leisure  time  at  their  disposal  its 
earlier  materialization  has  been  prevented,  but  the  pro- 
paganda of  a  Superintendents'  Association  which  was 
spread  by  such  men  as  Bill  Fogarty  and  Fred  Boyce  did 
not  fall  on  barren  ground,  so  that  when  finally  the 
opportunity  was  offered  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  in  June  of 
1919,  the  idea  of  an  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Superintendents"  Association,  that  had  been  in  the  air 
for  so  man.v  years,  was  given  an  opportunity  to  crystal- 
ize  and  this  crystal  has  been  growing  almost  miracu- 
lously ever  since,  until  uow  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
jewels  in  that  crown  of  the  paper  industry — The  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  Since  tliat  first  meet- 
ing we  have  developed  from  twelve  Superintendents 
to  an  Association  having  five  Divisions  and  three  hun- 
dred members  and  all  this  was  accomplished  in  the  short 
space  of  one  year  and  six  months.  You  can,  therefore, 
realize  that  the  Association  has  fulfilled  a  need  in  our 
industry  and  just  so  long  as  we  follow  the  policies  laid 
out  by  the  Executive  Committee  up  to  the  present  time, 
endeavor  to  do  tlie  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber, there  is  nothing  that  can  prevent  us  from  being 
even  more  successful. 

The  progi-ams  at  our  various  divisional  meetings  are 
on  a  smaller  scale  Init  identical  with  the  conventions 
lield  by  the  National  Association  and  consist  of  papers 
and  addresses  by  members  of  some  of  our  standing 
committees  and  the  best  authorities  M'e  can  obtain  on 
subjects  that  are  of  lively  interest  to  all  pulp  and  paper 
mill  superinteiulents. 

These  meetings  will  not  make  a  paper  maker  of  the 
laj-man,  nor  of  the  man  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  his  own  industry  and  endeavors  to  keep  that  to 
himself;  but  to  the  superintendents  who  are  paper 
makers,  there  Ls  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  made  better  , 
paper  makers  by  attending  our  meetings.  If  you  are 
tliinking  of  joining  the  Association  with  the  one  idea  . 
in  view  of  getting  all  you  can  out  of  it  and  giving 
nothing,  your  are  sadly  mistaken,  as  under  no  condi- 
tions can  you  get  something  for  nothing.  You  will  get 
out  of  this  Association  just  what  you  put  into  it  and  it 
is  by  this  nuitual  exchange  of  knowledge  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  enalded  to  make  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress it  has. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  we  have  had  presented  to 
us  at  several  of  our  meetings  in  the  past  and  which  I  am 
pleased  to  note  is  on  the  program  for  this  afternoon,  is 
"Industrial  Relations.'"  While  this  is  not  a  technical 
paper  making  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  could  be  discussed  by  men  who  are 
directing  tlie  efforts  of  thousands  of  workers.  You 
indeed  are  the  keystone  of  the  industrial  arch.  Upon 
one  hand  you  have  capital,  which  is  placed  in  your 
hands  by  the  officers  of  the  company  that  you  repre- 
sent. You  have  the  disbursement  of  this  capital  and 
must,  if  you  are  to  be  successful  in  your  cho.seTi  field 
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show  a  profit  upon  the  capital  expended  by  you.  On 
the  other  hands  you  have  labor.  You  must  make  this 
labor  productive  and  earn  dividends  for  your  company ; 
at  the  same  time  see  that  they  are  given  their  just  share 
and  sell  them  the  idea  that  they  are  not  working  for  the 
company  but  "with  it."  You  indeed  hold  responsible 
positions,  not  only  with  your  industry  but  with  society 
at  large,  especially  during  this  period  of  readjustment, 
when  the  smallest  spark  may  set  all  civilization  back  a 
hundred  years. 

The  time  for  the  Czar  and  autocrat  in  industrial 
affairs  is  past.  It  is  the  man  who  can  direct  big  business 
and  at  the  same  time  take  into  consideration  that  the 
most  menial  worker  in  his  organization  is  a  human 
being,  who  is  the  real  leader  in  industry  to-day.  There 
are  bound  to  arise  differences  of  opinion  between  your- 
selves and  the  men  whom  you  employ  and  if  you  bear 
in  mind,  when  a  situation  of  this  kind  confronts  you, 
that  the  other  fellow  is  also  human  and  that  none  of  us 
are  infallible,  you  will  get  together  with  your  men  and 
discuss  with  them  the  points  at  issue,  —  not  through 
any  intermediary  or  third  person  of  an.y  kind,  but  get 
together  with  the  men  themselves.  Put  your  feet  under 
the  same  table  with  them  and  ,vou  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  the  differences  will  di.sappear. 

Industiy  is  well  represented  by  the  three-legged 
stool  —  with  Capital,  Labor  and  tlie  Superintendent 
representing  the  three  legs,  and  the  whole  is  no  stronger 
than  the  weakest  of  the  three.  If  each  one  of  these 
three  divisions  are  held  firmly  together  by  the  strong 
bond  of  common  interest,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  industrial  organization  .represented  will  be  very 
sturd.v. 

On  the  subject  of  Industrial  Relations,  the  Superin- 
tendents" Association  is  of  particular  value  to  the  Super- 
intendents. It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  get  together 
and  know  that  the  Superintendents  of  other  mills  are 
common  ordinary  fellows  like  .vourself  and  are  not 
trying  to  steal  all  your  helji  and  make  labor  conditions 
in  your  locality  as  unstable  as  possible  by  constantly 
granting  some  concessions  to  their  help. 

At  the  various  divisional  meetings  this  subject  is 
discussed  very  frankly  and  thoroughly,  and  all  the 
rumors  of  what  tlie  other  mill  was  doing,  vviiicli  perhaps 
was  causing  your  mill  to  be  a  hot  bed  of  discontent, 
are  thorouglily  discussed. 

Bill  Jones  will  ask  Tom  Smith  whether  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  rumored  around  his  mill,  that  he  was  going 
to  give  machine  tenders  $5.00  an  hour.  Tom  Smith 
will  ask  Bill  Jones  whether  the  rumors  that  he  heard 
at  his  mill  is  true  that  the  hours  were  going  to  be  cut 
to  three  and  a  half  a  day  and  two  hours  for  lunch.  In 
this  Avay  the  Superintendent  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  combat  any  ill  rumors  that  may  hurt  the  morale  of 
his  organization  and  should  something  of  this  char- 
acter arise  between  meetings,  he  wiU  consider  himself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Bill  Jones  to  call  him  up 
on  the  telephone  and  ask  him  if  it  is  true;  so  you  see 
that  the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Association  is 
not  limited  to  the  information  you  may  receive  in 
regard  to  making  better  paper  cheaper,  but  will  assist 
you  in  many  other  ways  and  make  all  of  you  much  more 
valuable  to  the  company  you  represent. 

Now  the  success  or  failure  of  anj'  organization,  while 
it  may  be  settled  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  who 
are  directing  its  affairs,  rests  really  upon  the  member- 
ship body  itself.  You  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  the  officers  that  are  to  direct  the  destinies  of 


the  Ontario  Division  and  it  is  upon  your  selection  of 
the  right  calibre  of  man  for  the  positions  of  Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  of  this  Association  that 
will  spell  its  success  or  failury. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  imi)ress  upon  you  the  importance 
of  the  selections  you  are  about  to  make  for  the  officers 
of  this  Division  and  I  hope  that  you  will  endeavor  to 
make  your  choice  with  the  one  idea  in  mind  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Ontario 
Division  rests  individually  upon  each  and  everyone 
of  you. 


SIR  WILLIAM  GAGE  IS  MOURNED. 

The  death  is  announced  in  Toronto  of  Sir  William 
Gage,  well-known  as  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
William  Gage  Publishing  Co.,  on  Spadina  Avenue,  and 
for  some  years  prominently  associated  with  social 
betterment  movements.  The  late  Sir  William  Gage  was 
born  in  Peel  County  in  1849  and  wa«  educated  at 
Brampton  High  School  and  Toronto  Normal  School. 
He  taught  school  for  several  years  and  in  1874  he 
entered  partnership  with  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  in  the 
publishing  business,  which  later  changed  to  the  present 
firm  name  of  W.  G.  Gage  &  Co.,  of  which  Sir  William 


had  been  president  since  1876.  He  was  president  of 
the  Educational  Book  Co.,  of  Toronto ;  president  of  the 
Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Catherines;  director  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  and  vice-president  of  the  Chartered 
Trusts  &  Executors.  The  deceased  was  known  most 
widely  through  his  interest  in  the  relief  work  for  con- 
sumptives. He  was  the  founder  of  the  King  Edward 
Memorial  Fund  of  one  million  dollars  for  consumpt- 
ives in  1912  and  was  founder  and  president  of  the 
National  Sanitarium  Association.  Only  just  recently 
he  personally  applied  to  the  city  for  funds  to  assist 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned  Muskoka  Hospital. 
It  was  in  consideration,  largel.y,  for  his  splendid  activ- 
ities along  philanthropic  lines  that  he  received  his 
knighthood  from  the  King. 


The  good  Lord  gave  every  man  so  much  brains,  but 
the  brains  that  he  gave  to  some  people  in  this  world 
are  somewhat  like  swampy  land — it  doesn't  produce 
much. 
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Mill  Superintendents  Organized  at  Niagara 


Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mill  superintendents  are 
now  organized  as  part  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  as  a  result  of  an  enthusiastic  and  well- 
attended  meeting  held  at  the  Clifton  Hotel  at  Niagara 
Palls,  Out.,  on  Jan.  8th.  Tt  has  been  originally  intend- 
ed to  make  the  branch  an  Ontario  one  but  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  ends  of  the  organization  would  be 
better  served  by  including  the  whole  of  Canada,  and 
allowing  the  different  sections  to  organize  individually 
if  they  saw  fit,  as  part  of  the  Canadian  section.  The 
new  organization  therefore  comes  into  existence  as 
the  "Eastern  Section  of  the  Canadian  Division  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendent's  As- 
sociation" and  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  all-Canadian 
as  far  as  membership  is  concerned.  The  parent  organ- 
ization is  the  American  Association  which  is  composed 
of  both  Canadian  and  American  mill  superintendents. 
It  was  emphasized  in  the  discussion  that  there  should 
be  no  line  between  Canadian  and  American  members, 
for,  as  was  pointed  out,  the  parent  organization  is  in- 
ternational in  its  scope,  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  including  in  its  membership  men  engaged 
in  the  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  international  bound- 
arj^ 

The  Canadian  Division  starts  out  with  an  efficient 
and  enthusiastic  executive.  The  chairmanship  went 
to  William  A.  Anderson,  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills, 


The   Pulp  anil    Paper   MiU   Superintendents   before   the   camera   at 
Niagara  FaU.s.  Onl. 

St.  Catharines,  Out.,  and  W.  E.  Ziemann,  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls,  was  made  vice- 
chairman.  The  secretary  is  C.  Nelson  Gain,  of  the 
Don  Valley  Paper  Company,  Toronto. 

The  gathering  was  presided  over  at  the  start  by  the 
temporary  chairman,  M.  J.  Argy,  of  the  Cliff  Paper 
Company,  Niagara  Falls,  who,  in  an  excellent  address 
outlined  the  aims  and  objects  and  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished through  the  organization  of  the  Canadian 
branch.  Mr.  Argy  described  the  mill  superintendents 
as  the  keystone  of  the  industrial  arch  extending  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  organization  of  mill  superintendents  had 
been  formed  by  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie.  Other 
papers  read  included  on  "The  Paper  Machine — Its 
History  and  Future  Development"  by  Stuart  D.  Lan- 
sing, President  of  the  Bagley  and  Sewall  Company, 
Watertown.  N.Y. :  "A  Plea  for  Accident  Prevention" 
by  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  and  "Drying  Paper: 


Temperature  Control;  Fuel  Saving"  by  F.  C.  Farns- 
worth.  President  of  the  Farnsworth  Co.  of  Canada.  In 
addition  there  was  a  brief  address  by  F.W.  Mona- 
ghan.  of  the  Bagley  &  Sewall  Co.  of  Watertown,  N.Y., 
who  at  one  time  ran  a  onc-thousand-feet-a-minute  paper 
machine  at  Mosinee,  Wis.,  and  who  predicted  that 
some  time  in  the  future  paper  would  be  turned  out  of 
the  machines  at  a  mile  a  minute,  although  it  might 
not  be  within  the  lifetime  of  his  hearers. 

A  pleasant  and  enjoyable  feature  of  the  gathering 
was  a  banquet  on  Saturday  night  which  was  presided 
over  by  Chairman  Anderson,  with  Mayor  Battle  of 
Thorold  as  toastmaster.  Brief  addresses  were  given 
by  a  number  of  the  mill  superintendents,  with  orches- 
tral and  vocal  music  in  between. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

J.  J.  Herb,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,  Ont. 

G.  Bradley,  Alexander  MeArthur  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Can. 

W.  A.  Anderson,  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 

George  K.  Walker,  Finch  Pryne  &  Co.,  Glenns  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Edward   Simonson,   Buffalo. 

S.  Bvnie,  Riordon  Co.  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 

E.  D.  Burgess.  Garden  City  Paper  Mills.  St.  Catha- 
rines, Ont. 

M.  J.  Argy.  Cliff  Paper  Co.,  Nigara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Dan  Daverin,  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Ltd,  Thorold, 
Out. 

Alexander  Beique,  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills. 

Frank  McHenry,  Belgo  &  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawi- 
nigan  Falls,  Que. 

William  White,  Fairbanks  Morse  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

G.  J.  Armbruster,  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Merritton, 
Ont. 

W.  H.  Brvdgess,  Defiance  Paper  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Fred  J.  Roonev,  Upson  Co.  Board  Mills,  Lockport, 
X.  Y. 

L.  N.  Mclutvre,  Mclntvre  Brothers  Paper  Co..  Favet- 
feville.  N.  Y. 

F.  C.  Farnsworth,  President,  Canadian  Famsworth 
Co..  Toronto. 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
Toronto. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary.  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  Safety  Association.  Toronto. 

F.  W.  Monaghan,  Baglev  and  Sewall  Co.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Steward  D.  Lansing,  Baglev  &  Sewall.  Watertown. 
N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Ziemann,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Iro- 
quois Falls,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Kilawee,  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold 
W^illiam  H.  Rose,  agent  Farnsworth  Co.,  Toronto. 
W.  E.  Pickard,  Hammermill  Paper  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 
J.  A.  Bowers.  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Carl  G.  Thurman.  New  Hartford. 
K.    S.   MacLachlan.   Lincoln    Pa|)er   Mills   Co..   Ltd.. 
Merritton,  Ont. 

J.  G.  Dunn.  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
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WHAT  DEMURRAGE  COSTS. 

Over  71,000  days  of  Demurrage  Were  Charged  on 

Freight  Cars  in  Canada  in  the  Month  of 

June  last  Year. 

This  means  71,000  ear-days  wasted  over  and  above 
the  usual  3  days  free  time  allowance  for  loading,  un- 
loadinjr,  and  clearing  the  Cu.stoms. 

The  sum  paid  by  shippers  for  this  demurrage  was 
$186.791— or  say  $2,000,000  a  year! 

This  is  only  a  Fraction  of  the  Loss  Involved! 

There  are  in  Canada  about  200,000  freight  cars  avail- 
able for  30  days  per  month,  or,  in  railway  parlance, 
6.000,000  car  days.  Approximately  71,000  of  these  are 
accounted  for  by  the  above-mentioned  delays,  or  sa.y 
1.1  p.e.  of  the  month's  freight  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Canadian  railways. 

While  these  delays  do  not  occur  simultaneously,  the 
effect  in  the  €nd  is  as  expensive  as  would  be  the  total 
cessation  of  freight  loading  in  Canada  for  a  period  of, 
say,  four  days  each  year. 

Conversely,  if  such  delays  did  not  occur  (and  most 
of  them  not  occur),  the  railwa.ys  would  be  in  a  position 
to  move  theoretically  about  1,300.000  additional  tons 
during  the  year. 

Watch  your  demurrage  bills,  see  that  your  Head 
Shipper  trims  them  to  the  lowest  point,  and  if  possible 
release  your  cars  even  a  whole  day  before  the  margin 
of  the  free  time  has  expired. 

Sometimes  it  does  apparently  pay  you  to  pay  de- 
murrage. Ry  waiting  a  few  days  you  may  be  able  to  use 
your  own  trucking  facilities  at  a  time  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  It  is  quite  true  you  do  not  desire 
to  get  your  truck  driver  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  outside  help  may  he  called  in  whenever  there  is 
rush  of  work. 

But  may  we  suggest  other  considerations  that  should 
come  into  effect? 

Your  delay  is  contributing  to  a  car  shortage  that 
may  come  back  against  you  next  week  or  next  month ! 

The  car  you  hold  out  of  service  to-day  may  be  the 
car  someone  desperately  needs — or  that  you  yourself 
ma.y  be  eager  to  ol)tain  next  week  or  next  month  ! 

Demurrage  bills  never  pay. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  will  be  a  sign  of  high 
public  spirit  on  your  part  if,  in  addition  to  cutting  out 
demurrage,  you  will  actually  unload  your  cars  before 
the  limit  of  free  time  has  expired. 

You  have  now  practically  three  days'  free  time,  in- 
cluding 24  hours  allowed  for  Customs  purposes.* 


*  So  acute  is  the  car  situation,  especially  in  regard  to 
coal,  that  the  Department  of  Customs  has  arranged 
to  release  incoming  cars  of  coal  so  that  you  may  begin 
unloading  them  before  entries  are  passed,  provided 
only  that  you  file  the  necessary  papers  with  the  local 
Customs  officer.  Thus  in  case  of  coal  delays  in  the 
Customs  should  be  eliminated. 

Will  you  not  co-operate  by  releasing  your  cars  if 
possible  within  the  first  24  hours  after  receiving  them" 
Do  not  use  the  full  limit  of  free  time  if  you  can  help  it. 

You  will  be  assisting  the  railways  to  give  you  good 
service  and  you  will  be  saving  actual  money  to  yourself 
if  you  put  your  best  "watch-dog"  on  your  demurrage 
bills  and  if  you  urge  your  Head  Shipper  along  the  lines 
,iust  indicated. 

To  watch  your  demurrage  bills  will  require  only  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour's  time  once  a  month!  But  it  will 
remind  your  staff  that  nothing  is  overlooked  by  your 
Management. 


MORE    POWER    AT    PORT    ARTHUR. 

The  photograpli  (ie|)iets  Mr.  lirackinreid,  as  Me- 
phistopheles,  representing  Hydro  Electric  Power,  pre- 
senting "Optimism,"  Miss  MeTeigue,  at  Port  Arthur 
Ont.,  part  of  a  clever  playlet  portraying  the  electro- 
cution of  Pessimism  and  birth  of  Optimism  in  connec- 
tion with  celebrating,  on  New  Years'  Day,  the  turning 
on  of  Hydro  Electric  Power  from  tbe  Development  in 
the  .Xipigon  which  makes  available  for  Port  Arthur,  a 
large  surplus  of  electrical  energy  to  take  care  of  her 
fast  growing  requirements  industrially,  among  which 
are  several  pulp  and  paper  enterprises.  72.000  h.p.  a 
portion  of  the  300.000  h.p.  possible  of  development, 
becomes  available  by  this  enterprise.  The  power  was 
turned  on  December  20th.  On  New  Years'  Day  Port 
Arthur  duly  celebrated  this  event  with  the  Carnival 
and  Masquerade,  the  whole  show  ending  wnth  the  play- 
let "Death  of  Pessimism  and  Birth  of  Optimism." 


Announcement  was  made  during  the  celebration  of 
the  proposed  expansion  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.,  doubling  their  jjresent  piilp  output  and  adding 
paper  manufacturing,  also  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  plans  of  the  Shuniah  Pulj)  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  a 
100  ton  pulp  proposition,  and  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  Kamiuistiqua  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  to  100 
tons,  expansions  which  will  emplov  an  additional  1000 
men  in  Port  Arthur's  industrial  life. 

1921  surely  ushered  in  bright  prospects  for  Port 
Arthui-,  Ontario. 


Mr.  James  Logie.  Front  Street,  W.  the  popular 
Toronto  representative  of  the  Canada  Paperboard  Com- 
pany. Limited,  has  had  the  principal  points  in  Ontario 
added  to  his  territory  and  will  cover  the  trade  in  the 
district  at  frequent  intervals. 


HEAVY  CHEMICALS,  CANADIAN  MARKET, 

Toronto,  Jan.  15.  1921. 

Soda  Ash. — Small  lots  3-3 V2  cents  ex  store,  2.8  cents 
car  load  lots,  Amherstburg.  The  price  has  been 
set  for  this  year  and  the  market  is  becoming 
quite  firm. 

Sulphuric  Acid.— Market  quite  unsettled.  .$22.00  per 
ton  ex  works  is  quoted  today. 

Alum.English.— Steady.  $4.40  per  100  cwt.  Toronto 
and  Montreal  in  small  lots. 

Salk  Cake,  Muriatic  and  Bleaching  powder.— Market 
rather  un.settled  .tendency  to  slight  over  pro- 
duction.    Salt  cake  is  quite  weak. 
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PAPER  AND  FORESTS. 

The  paper  problem  of  the  United  States  is  primarily 
a  forest  problem. 

The  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  is  now  con- 
centrated largely  in  the  coniferous  forest  belts  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  northern  AUeghenies,  New  York,  and 
New  England.  Twelve  years  ago  these  forests  fur- 
nished all  of  the  raw  material  for  the  industry.  Year 
by  year,  as  they  have  been  depleted,  the  adjacent  timber 
belts  of  Canada  have  been  drawn  upon  until  now  a 
full  third  of  our  paper  or  paper-making  materials 
comes  from  the  Dominion.  The  pulp  woods  left  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  can  not  last,  under  the 
present  rate  of  cutting,  more  than  15  or  18  years.  The 
spruce  forests  of  Canada  will  continue  to  fnrnish  pul])- 
woods  for  a  longer  period  but  in  their  turn  are  no  less 
exhaustible.  Meantime  our  consumption  of  paper  is 
steadily  increasing  and  now  exceeds  35  pounds  per 
vear  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  coinitiy. 
Paper  Shortage  World-Wide. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  in  the  same  situation.  Nearly 
everywhere  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  marked 
by  an  increased  per  capital  consumption  of  paper ;  and 
nearly  everj^where  paper  is  short.  From  far-off  Aus- 
tralia, from  China,  from  Japan,  and  from  South  Amer- 
ica are  coming  demands  ixpon  the  paper-making  re- 
sources of  the  North  American  continent.  Large  pub- 
lishing houses  of  England  are  acquiring  pulii  factories 
and  forests  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Confronted 
by  a  world  hungry  for  paper  the  United  States  will 
indeed  find  a  foreign  source  of  supply  a  broken  reed 
ujion  which  to  lean. 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  answer?  The  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  contain  31  million  acres  of 
heavily  culled  or  logged-off  lands.  The  Lake  States 
contain  33  million  acres  of  logged-off  forest.  Here  are 
64  million  acres  of  timber-growing  land  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  our  paper  mills,  land  which  could  supply  these 
mills  several  times  over  with  pnlpwood  if  they  were 
but  kept  at  work  growing  it.  Li  the  application  of 
foresti'y  to  these  enormous  areas,  mui-h  of  which  are 
now  practically  waste  land,  lies  the  only  effective  solu- 
tion of  the  national  paper  problem  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  the  problems  arisinsr  from  shortages  of  other 
essential  forest  products.  There  is  no  situation  that 
emphasizes  more  clearly  the  need  for  a  national 
forestry  noliev.  enlisting  the  owner  of  the  land  and  the 
public  alike  in  the  restoration  of  these  areas  to  pro- 
ducing forests. 

Western  Resources  Should  Be  Drawn  Upon. 

There  will  be  a  gap.  of  course,  between  the  end  of 
the  old  forest  crop  and  the  beginning  of  the  new.  Tr 
fill  that  gap  and  at  the  same  time  distribute  our  paper 
industry  in  a  much  more  logical  relation  to  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  must  turn  to  the 
paper-making  woods  of  the  West.  The  Western  States 
contain  easily  400  million  cords  of  paper-making  woods, 
and  soutliern  Alaska  contains  another  100  million 
cords.  With  5-cent  newsprint  in  our  principal  paper 
markets  there  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  these 
Avestern  resources  should  be  drawn  upon  for  a  national 
supply  as  well  as  the  local  requirements  of  their  own 
States. 

While  the  pnlpwood  forests  of  the  West  offer  an  im- 
mediate opportunity  to  increase  the  production  of 
paper  on  American  soil  and  will  contribute  largely  to 
our  future  supply,  it  is  undesirable  from  every  stand- 


point that  the  paper  industry  should  eat  itself  out  of 
existence  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern .  States.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  paper  industry  in  our 
ea.stern  forest  regions  should  not  be  permanent,  sup- 
ported by  raw  material  produced  wholly  within  our 
own  borders.  All  that  is  required  is  the  intelligent  use 
of  land  for  the  production  of  timber  when  not  suited 
by  its  nature  to  more  valuable  products. 

Regulation  of  price,  control  of  distribution,  restraint 
upon  profiteering,  however  ne<'essary  as  temporary 
exjiedients,  will  not  solve  the  paper  problem.  There 
is  but  one  effective  solution — increased  production  of 
paper  and  continuous  crops  of  tlie  raw  material  whereof 
it  is  made.  Our  need  for  paper  to-day  is  simply  one 
concrete  measure  of  our  need  for  a  national  forestry 
policy. 


HOLD  ON! 

Those  who  invested  t^ieir  earnings  in  luxuries  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  will  now  find  themselves  with- 
out any  money  in  the  bank,  and  in  thou-sands  of  in- 
stances without  a  job.  One  labor  leader  started  a 
factory  to  make  silk  shirts  and  neektie.s  for  laboring 
men,  and  the  doors  of  ihis  mill  are  now  closetl.  Those 
men  who  turned  tjieir  chicken  yards  and  gardens 
into  garages  will  now  wish  tliat  they  had  had  a  little 
more  foresight.  "More  than  1,000  employees  of  the 
Ldand  Steel  Company,  Indiana  Hai'bor,  /lave  been 
laid  off  for  lack  of  ordei-s. ""  "The  employees  of 
Auawan  [Mills,  wa.ste  manufacturers,  and  of  the  Erco 
Company  Spinning  Mills,  Fall  River,  ^lass.,  have 
agreed  to  accept  15  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  re- 
duction in  wages  respectively  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  in  operation."  "At  a  meeting  of  Georgia,  Fla., 
Sawmills  Association,  comprising  the  biggest  operators 
in  two  states,  it  was  decided  to  cut  wage  for  common 
labor  in  the  mills  to  $2.50  per  day  and  jiroportion- 
alely,   beginning  November  8th." 

During  the  past  six  years  there  has  been  an  army 
of  men  who  have  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  otlier,  working  in  this  mill  and  that  for 
short  periods  of  time,  saving  up  enough  money  to  go 
to  anotlier  mill.  Thousands  of  men  today  are  out  of 
em])loyment  in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  Money  is  tight. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  it  except  at  very  high 
rates  in  a  great  many  instances.  The  time  ^as  ar- 
rived when  a  man  who  has  been  a  steady  employee  in 
any  company  over  a  period  of  years  can  look  with 
more  or  less  pride  upon  the  fact  that  lie  has  remained 
a  steady  man  when  the  temptation  was  present  to 
flit  about.  A  man  who  has  a  job  today  will  do  well 
to  hold  on  to  it.  It  looks  as  though  is  would  not  be 
very  long  l)efore  there  will  be  more  than  one  man 
for  even-  job.  We  have  in  the  Spanisli  River  Com- 
pany 400  men  who  have  worked  for  the  Spanish 
River  Company  between  five  and  ten 
years  from  now  we  should  have  twice 
Long  and  steady  service  is  valuable  to 
to  tiie  company.     Hold  on  to  your  job. 

Thus  saith  the  Spanish  River  News, 
could  not  be  given  at  any  time.  The 
uianv    drifters. 


years.  Five 
that  number. 
the   man   and 

Better  advice 
world  has  too 


The  next  event  to  look  forward  to  will  be  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
in  New  York.  Let's  see  if  the  Gothamites  can  beat 
ilontreal  for  a  paper  convention  work. 
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Speed  Inter-Lock  as  Applied  to  the  Paper  Machine 


I'.v    F.    (}.    WARBURTON,   Harhuul    Engineering   Co. 


In  regard  to  the  time  considered  desirable  for  read- 
ing a  paper  before  the  Technical  section  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  As.soeiatioii,  I  have  confined  ni.v 
I'eniarks,  as  far  as  possible,  to  mechanical  consider- 
ations and  the  general  effect  of  same  on  the  production 
of  paper,  referring  as  briefly  as  po.ssible  to  allied  sub- 
jects such  as  thermo-dynamic  mill  efficiency,  which 
fascinating  subject  alone  could  easily  take  up  the 
whole  of  the  time  available. 

AlmostI  every  paper  machine  in  the  world  today  has 
some  form  of  belt,  or  rope  and  belt  drive.  Over  a 
considerable  number  of  years  in  various  countries  at- 
tempt.s  have  been  made  to  drive  paper  machines  section- 
ally  liy  individual  electric  motors.  In  the  past  the 
result  has  been  the  same  in  each  country,  generally  a 
pitiful  failure,  sometimes  aftter  really  heroic  sti'uggles, 
to  save  the  drive.  Why  this  desire  for  some  other  fonu 
of  driving?  What  has  impelled  men  in  the  past  all 
over  the  world  to  depart  from  accepted  practice  in  the 
driving  arrangements  of  the  paper  machine?  Not,  I 
tihink,  simply  the  desire  of  change,  that  does  not  square 
with  human  psychology;  was  it  not  because  they  real- 
ised at  least  some  of  the  imperfections  of  usual 
drives,  dirt,  danger,  power  consumption,  stoppage, 
maintenance,  etc.  ?  I  suppose,  liaving  motors  in  the 
rest  of  the  mill,  they  realized  the  great  advantages  of 
individual  motor  drives.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
prime  reason  in  each  particular  case,  collectively  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  desire  for  change  reflected  dis- 
satisfaction with  drives  existing,  but,  unhappily  for 
manufacturers  and  for  the  industry,  in  the  state  of  the 
art  as  it  then  was,  they  were  indeed  "Out  of  the 
frying  pan, into  the  fire."  They  had  not  their  troubles 
to  seek. 

I  sometimes  wonder  where  the  ignorance  lay.  Was 
it  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  speed  regula- 
tion required  as  between  the  sections;  or,  was  it  a  dis- 
regard of  tile- inherent  characteristics  of  motors  on  the 
part  of.  those  i-espousible  for  such  installations?  In 
practice,  the.  performance  of  the  paper  machine  with 
uncontrolled  motors  was  worse  than  with  belts,  and  no 
wonder;  the  marvel  is  that  such  installations  allowed 
paper  to.be  produced  at  all.  In  brief,  a  variable  speed 
motor  "uncontrolled,"  can;  between  full  and  no  load, 
have  a  speed  characteristic  as  much  as  50%  bad.  I 
will  show  later  how  such  a  motor,  or  collection  of 
motors,  controlled  by  the  "Inter-lock"  are  made  to  act 
as  though  they  had  speed  characteristics  100%  per- 
fect. Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  anal.vse 
present  driving  arrangements,  in  other  words,  mechani- 
cal drives  in  which  at  last  one  belt  is  used  per  section. 
Various  names  are  given  to  such  drives,  e.g.,  "Mar- 
shall," some  have  no  names, — perhaps  just  as  well! 
The  drawings  of  a  modern  166"  paper  machine  by 
a  well-known  builder,  so  modern  that  the  machine  is 
still  being  built,  showed  five  links  of  transmission  be- 
tiween  the  couch  and  press  rolls  and  the  prime  mover, 
each  comprising  one  rope,  three  belt,  and  one  gear  con- 
nections, the  othjer  sections  had  les.s  links, 
f  Let  us  consider  the   action   of  a   single   belt  under 
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working  conditions.  For  the  moment  we  will  consider 
only  flat  pulle.vs,  or  pulleys  having  a  slight  crown. 
Later,  we  will  consider  the  special  case  of  cone  pulleys. 
Power  is  tran.smitted  by  a  belt  due  to  tension  difference 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  belt.  When  at  rest,  with 
no  torque  or  resistance  to  torque,  the  tensions  on  each 
length  of  the  belt  are  equal,  but  directly  the  driving 
pulley  commences  to  exert  torque  the  tensions  on  the 
top  and  bottom  sides  of  the  belt  are  no  longer  equal, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  difference  in  tensions  becomes 
great  enough  to  overcome  the  resisting  torque,  motion 
commences.  When  running,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  amount  of  power  transmitted  by  a  belt  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  tensions. 

Which  of  us,  having  a  prime  mover  with  a  pulley  • 
24"  diameter,  running  at  500  revs,  and  a  driven  shaft 
that  we  desire  should  run  at  500  revs,  would  put 
on  the  driven  shaft  a  24"  inch  diameter  pulley?  Some 
of  us,  perhaps,  in  our  early  days  tried.  Those  who 
did,  found,  as  I  did,  in  my  early  days  on  the  test-bed, 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  We  got  into  the  habit  of  allow- 
ing that  the  driven  pulley  should  be  a  few  per  cent 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  driver  as  compared  with 
the  arithmetical  ratio  of  diameters  and  speeds. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  Where  the  difference?  The 
difference  is  made  up  of  two  factors,  stretch  and  slij). 
A  belt,  like  all  other  materials,  has  a  coefficient  of 
elasticity,  and  with  every  strain  there  is  a  relative 
elongation,  and  the  greater  the  strain  the  greater  the 
elongation.  As  seen  above  the  strain  on  one  side  of  the 
belt  is  greater  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  belt  when 
driving  is  taking  place,  and  so  one  pulley  is  receiving 
a  greater  length  of  belt  than  is  being  received  by  the 
other  pulley.  To  compensate  for  this  the  driven  pulley 
runs  slower.  This  factor  ma.v  be  described  as  stretch 
or  creep.  There  is  still  another  factor  which  causes 
the  driven  pulle.v  to  run  still  slower  than  if  only  creep 
came  intio  consideration — "Slip." 

Now  the  other  factor,  "Slip."  I  apologise  for 
bringing  authorities  to  bear  on  the  slip  factor.  My 
justification  is  that  I  have  been  told  several  times  by 
well-known  men,  some  engineers,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  belt  slip,  but  only  creep,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  the  need. 

Unwin  "Elements  of  Machine  Design"  (1919  edi- 
tion), says: — "The  earlier  writers  assumed  that  there 
was  no  slipping  of  the  belt  on  the  pulley,  and  that  if 
slipping  occurred  the  belt  would  cease  to  drive.  So  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case  that  there  is  alwavs  some 
.slip  of  the  belt." 

Again,  "A  belt  is  not  used  in  eases  where  a  very 
exact  velocity  ratio  is  necessary." 

Lewis,  Tran.  Soc.  M.  Engrs.,  Vol.  VIL  "The  usual 
slip  in  driving  may  be  1%  each  pulley,  i.e.,  2%  alto- 
gether.   At  10'/^,  usually  the  belt  throws  off." 

Imagine  10%  stretch ! 

Professor  Lanza.  (Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engrs. 
VII  374)  .shows  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  itself 
between  the  belt  and  the  pulley  depends  on  the  amount 
of  slip,  and  that  whereas  with  a  1%  slip  on  a  pulley 
the  coefficient  of  friction  was  -33,  at  a  slip  of  14% 
the  coefficient  had  risen  to  -82. 

Professor  Sawdon,  M.M.E.,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, is  the  only  other  authority  that  I  will  quote. 
Some  of  you  may  have  read  Prof.  Sawdon 's  paper  en- 
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titled  "Test  of  the  Trausmittiug  Capacities  of  Differ- 
ent Pulleys  in  Leather  Belt  Drives."  read  before  the 
National  Assot-iatioii  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Sept. 
29,  1911.  Prof.  Sawdon  claims  that  the  eleven  months 
of  testing  at  Sibley  College.  Cornell  Univei-sity,  are 
perhaps  the  most  thorough  tests  ever  taken  on  belt 
slip  and  creep.  No  less  than  eleven  months  of  steady 
testing,  during  which  9,000  observations  were  taken 
on  a  machine  espeeiallj-  constructed  to  measure  slip 
and  creep,  etc. 

He  says,  "By  taking  continuous  observations  of  slip 
over  long  inter^^als  of  time,  with  the  machine  running 
under  cou.stant  conditions  of  tension,  brake  load  and 
speed,  data  was  collected  and  curves  plottied  between 
per  cent  of  slip  and  time.  Those  on  Figure  3  are  typi- 
cal." 

("Figiu-e  3'"  was  shown  as  a  slide). 

Most  of  us,  I  fancy,  would  expect  over  a  period  of 
thirty  minutes,  that  with  a  constant  load,  slip  and 
stretch  would  be  nearly  constant.  Look  at  the  curves, 
the  load  a  pony  brake,  no  workshop  conditions,  no 
mess,  no  oil  around,  no  steam,  and  yet  we  see,  that 
with  a  dead  load,  the  slip  varies  over  a  period  of  30 
minutes  between  -5  and  15%  on  the  top  curve,  and  on 
the  bottom  curve  between  I'j  and  over  lO/J.  Our 
authority  says  that  these  ai'e  perfectly  typical  cui-ves. 
"From  these  it  would  be  seen  that  the  slip  is  continu- 
ally varying.  By  comparing  a  large  number  of  such 
curves,  it  was  found  that  this  variation  takes  place 
through  no  clearly  defined  cycle."  Had  the  belt 
speed  during  test  been  high,  one  might  have  sug- 
gested air  i)()ckets.  i)ut  the  conditions  of  test  prevent 
any  sucli  thought;  the  belt  speed  over  all  tests  was 
low,  2,200  F.  P.  M. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  condition  of  load  variation.  On 
jiage  19  of  this  pamphlet  we  find,  reduced  to  figures, 
the  average  of  eleven  montlis"  work.  Let  us  take  one 
class  only  on  account  of  time,  a  load  increase  of  20%. 
The  belt  is  supposed  to  be  nonnally  loaded  after  the 
20%  increase,  i.e.,  ratio  T/t  3-57,  a  very  normal  figure. 
The  slip  has  changed  from  2-26  to  3-29%,  i.e.,  more 
%  change. 

I — OeM: 
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Fig.   1. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  condition  above  on  the  paper 
machine  itself.  The  sectional  draw  is  set  at  less  than 
1%,  perhaps  at  ■5-  A  20%  change  of  load  takes  place, 
such  as  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  weights  or  increase 
of  bearing  friction,  we  find  that  the  slip  has  changed 
on  the  section  1%.  But  the  draw  was  only  at  the  most 
1%,  therefore,  the  draw  has  changed  100%.  If  we 
used  -5  figure  for  draw,  the  change  of  draw  would 
of  course  be  200%. 

We  have  all  seen  this  in  pi-actice.  Many  have 
smoothed  out  this  annoyance  by  altering  the  draw 
handwheeis  aloag  the  whole  machine  until  this  un  de- 


sired draw  was  stroked  out.  Consideration  of  the 
Sawdon  curves  clearly  shows  that  even  a  change  of 
load  is  not  necessary  to  alter  the  speed  relationship 
between  sections,  but  the  peculiarities  of  belt  per- 
formance will  do  all  tiliis  without  load  change  at  all. 
All  the  more  credit  to  the  operators,  who  by  skill  of 
eye  and  hand,  beat  out  such  belt  transmission  peculi- 
arities. 

Just  a  moment,  on  Cone  Pulleys.  The  pulley  shown 
in  Fig.  1  is  the  driven  pulley.  The  smaller  diameter 
is  NN,  the  larger  MM.  The  belt  AB  and  the  points  of 
extreme  contact  P  Q.  Now  points  NPQM  are  all  mak- 
ing the  same  revolutions  per  minute,  but  point  M  is 
making  a  greater  peripheral  speed  than  N.  and  in  like 
manner  Q  a  greater  speed  than  P.  But  the  point  of 
the  belt  A  is  making  the  same  linear  speed  as  the  belt 
point  B.  Now  we  know  that  normally  the  intensity 
of  contact  at  BQ  is  greater  than  at  AP.  Suppose  that 
the  centre  of  drivhig  force  of  the  belt  is  located  at  the 
point  BQ,  then  the  slip  at  AP  must  be  very  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  centre  of  driv- 
ing is  towards  A,  but  nearer  to  B,  then  we  find  that 
the  point  of  the  pulley  most  closely  in  contact  with 
the  belt  viz.  Q  is  running  faster  than  the  belt,  and  that 
tlie  pulley  at  Q,  so  closely  in  contact,  is  actually  trying 
to  dinve  the  belt,  although  this  is  the  driven  pulley  we 
are  considering.  Look  at  "cone  pulleys;"  see  the 
point  "Q"  bright,  and  a  little  way  down  a  dull  por- 
tion, and  then  again  bright  and  then  again  dull.  A 
battle  of  friction,  positive  and  negative,  not  very  effi- 
cient!  a  method  of  giving  constant  draw!  it  is  used  as 
sucli.  When  discussing  flat  pulley  drives  once  with  a 
paper  maker,  I  was  told  "the  best  paper  is  made  on 
machines  with  flat  pulleys"  on  tlie  face  of  which  paper 
is  stuck.    Is  there  any  wonder? 
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Since  wiuting  the  above,  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  photograph  of  a  new  cone  pulley  where 
the  battle  of  frictions  had  not  had  time  to  wear  out 
the  tool  marks  all  over  the  pulley,  the  draw  at  that 
time  had  not  been  changed,  and.  so  we  can  see  all  the 
bright  and  dull  spots  as  discussed  above  in  a  most  ill- 
uminating fashion.  The  pulley  shown  in  Fig.  2  is 
the  reel  pulley  on  No.  8  Lauren'tide  Machine,  the  time 
of  running  only  a  matter  of  days  to  run  in  the  bearings, 
load  light,  the  initial  tension  that  usually  put  in  by 
mill  mechanics — rather  severe!  Could  a  tale  be  more 
clearly  told  than  this  picture  teUs? 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  was  able  to  push  a  15/1000 
feeler  a  considerable  way  in  between  the  belt  and  the 
pulley  at  the  small  diameter  end  of  the  pulley,  in  spite 
of  the  high  initial  tension. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  make  both  edges  of  the  belt  grip 
the  pulley  witli  almost  equal  intensity  by  setting  the 
pulleys  out  of  alignment  as  referred  to  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  two  shafts  and  running  though  the  centre 
of  each  pulley,  both  shafts  still  being  parallel  to  each 
other.  Let  us  call  this  a  positive  direction  of  stagger- 
ing the  pulleys;  what  do  we  find  in  practice?  The 
staggering  is  done  in  just  the  opposite  direction,  and 
instead  of  bringing  each  edge  of  the  belt  into  closer 
contact  with  each  pulley,  actually  an  attempt  would 
appear  to  be  made  to  accentuate  the  gap  on  the  nar- 
row end  of  each  pulley,  evidently  it  has  been  found 
that  the  battle  of  forces  is  too  great)  even  when  the 
pulleys  are  set  in  a  normal  fashion  without  staggering, 
for  all  over  the  world  cone  pulleys  are  so  staggered  in 
a  way  to  make  the  belt  free  at  the  narrow  diameter  of 
the  pulley. 

It  is  clear  that  power  is  transmitted  to  the  belt  by 
the  driving  pulley  near  one  edge  and  that  power 
is  taken  out  l)y  the  driven  pulley  from  near  the  other 
edge  of  the  belt,  an  interesting  way  of  transmitting 
power  and  one  which  the  belt  objects  to  as  indicated 
by  the  way  the  fasteners  or  laces  more  rapidly  tear 
out  at  each  edge  of  the  belt  than  at  the  centre. 

Another  thing  which  is  quite  clear  from  our  picture, 
which  is  well  known  in  practice,  is  that  one  cannot 
indefinitely  widen  a  belt  on  a  cone  pulley,  because  the 
wider  the  belt  the  more  fierce  the  battle  of  forces,  the 
lower  the  efficiency  of  drive,  and  the  shorter  the  life 
of  the  belt. 

Individual  driving  of  paper  machines  has  shown  how 
inefficient  the  transmission  of  power  by  cone  pulleys 
can  be. 

I  suppose  no  one  will  disagree  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  machine  that  has  the  most  perfect 
speed  control  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the  most 
perfect  Inter-Speed  control  will  produce  the  best  paper. 
A  paper-mill  owner  in  Scotland  a  few  years  ago  told 
me,  that,  by  taking  out  the  engine  which  previously 
drove  the  variable  speed  end  of  his  paper  machine,  and 
replacing  same  by  an  electric  motor,  he  was  able  to 
produce,  on  the  same  machine,  paper  to  a  15%  keener 
whole  machine.  Today  it  is  possible  for  the  paper 
maker  to  have  perfect  speed  harmony  as  well  in  be- 
duce,  on  the  same  machine,  paper  to  a  15%  keener 
specification  than  ever  he  was  able  to  do  before.  He 
had  all  the  belts  as  before,  but  a  motor  in  the  place  of 
the  engine ;  the  governing  was  bettter,  that 's  all,  for  the 
whole  machine.  Today  it  is  impossible  for  the  paper 
tween  sections  where  it  counts  most  in  the  product 
produced  and  in  the  cost  of  production. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  paper  making, 
the  paper  machine  may  now  be  a  positive  instrument 


in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  Such  a  machine  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  early  days  of  the  war  with 
Inter-lock  control,  some  six  years  of  continuous  oper- 
ation. The  machine  may  almost  be  described  as  a  job- 
bing machine;  its  usual  service  is  to  run  a  few  hours 
on  one  class  of  paper  and  then  to  change  over  to 
another  class  of  paper  and  speed.  The  speed  variation 
for  running  conditions  is  on  that  machine,  10  to  1. 
The  machine  was  one  of  the  type  mentioned  early  in  the 
paper  with  a  sectional  drive,  which  had  given  so 
much  trouble  that  the  management  were  on  the  point 
of  throwing  it  out.  The  motors  were  in  many  ways 
unsuitable  for  Inter-lock  control.  But,  in  spite  of 
that  the  machine  with  Inter-lock  control  is  running 
today  and  has  been  producing  paper  throughout  the 
war. 

Your  Council  have  asked  me  to  describe  to  you  the 
Inter-lock  particularly  as  installed  in  connection  with 
new  Laurentide  machines,  and  I  wish  to  thank  the 
management  thereof  for  their  permission  to   do  so. 

In  a  short  paper  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  whole 
subject  of  sectional  motor  driving  of  paper  machines. 
I  will  need  be  content  with  covering  some  of  the  major 
considerations  of  the  Inter-lock,  but  I  most  earnestly 
ask  any  members  present  at  the  close  of  the  paper  to 
put  forward  questions,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer 
them. 

Each  section  has  its  own  motor.  The  drive  may  be 
through  any  form  of  gearing,  or  the  motor  may  be 
direct — coupled  to  the  section.  In  the  case  of  slow 
speed  machines  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  form  of 
gear  box  is  the  best,  be  it  worm  or  of  the  herringbone 
type.  For  high  speed  machines,  to  direct-couple  is 
probably  the  best  on  account  of  space  considerations; 
on  account  of  efficiency  there  is  nothing  to  choose. 
The  slow  speed  motor  has  an  efficiency  about  the  same 
as  the  combined  efficiency  of  the  liigher  speed  motor 
and  the  gear  box  if  of  the  herringbone  type;  a  com- 
bination of  both  systems  is  used  at  Grand  'Mere. 

The  motors  and  interlocking  regulators  are  of  the 
totally  enclosed  type  with  torced  ventilation  and  all 
motors  and  regulators  being  in  tlie  machine  room, 
this  arrangement  protects  the  plant  against  hose  dis- 
plays at  the  wet  end!  and  against  the  high  tempera- 
ture air  conditions  around  the  dryers,  and  as  filtered 
air  is  used,  the  motors  are  kept  clean.  A  nice  arrange- 
ment sometimes  possible  in  the  case  of  a  new  null 
is  to  build  an  annex  for  aU  the  electrical  equipment, 
to  keep  this  clean  and  dry,  and  to  allow  the  driving 
in  shafts  to  pass  through  a  wall  of  the  annex  to  the 
machine  room.   (Lantern  slide). 

The  motors  at  Laurentide  are  shunt  or  compound 
wound  direct  current  motors,  fed  from  common 
biLsses  with  separately  excited  fields,  also  dealt  with 
eoUeotively.  The  source  of  common  supply  may  be 
the  usual  direct  current  supply  in  the  case  of  a  mill 
having  this  source  of  power;  a  separate  D.  C.  Generator 
may  be  installed ;  or,  again,  a  motor-generator  set  may 
lie  used  where  A.C.  supply  is  produced  only  by  the 
[)rime  movers. 

A  separate  motor-generator  set  or  generator  may 
be  used  for  eaoh_  paper  machine,  or  a  common  supply 
for  several  machines  with  a  special  booster  set  for 
each  machine.  Where  veiy  small  speed  variation  is 
required  by  all  the  machines  in  the  mill^^  the  whole  of 
the  moftors  may  be  supplied  by  common  busses,  and 
the  entire  speed  variation  be  accomplished  by  shunt 
control  of  the  motorsi  collectively,  the  Inter -lock  deal- 
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iujr   with    cadi    motor   specially    and    harnioiiiziug    coin- 
moii  voltajre  supply  and  particular  speed  required. 

A  ligrhit  master  sjiaft  (li/o-iii.  diameter  at  Lauren- 
tide)  runs  the  full  lenjrth  of  the  paper  machine. 
This  shaft  may  he  located  in  any  suitable  place,  above 
the  floor,  on  the  floor,  under  the  floor,  or  in  the 
floor.  A  visitor  to  the  machine  room  at  Grand' 
Mere  will  have  difficullty  in  finding  it  at  all.  At 
everj'  section  of  tjic  machine  a  spur  shaft  is  driven 
from  this  master  shal'l  through  a  ball  Iteariiij^'  bevel 
gear  box,  the  small  bevels  running  in  an  oil  liatb. 
Each  motor  throufrh  a  cone  or  expanding  pulb-y 
drives  a  second  spur  .•^haft  .supported  in  ball  bearings, 
both  spui-s  iierininate  in  a  differential  gear  box;  the 
one  spur  is  an  index  of  lihe  speed  of  the  master  sec- 
tion, the  (illici-  is  a  i-orrei't  and  accurate  speerl  index 
of    the    ^ivlinn    nioloi-    s|ii'('d"  in    each    ca.se. 


Figr.  3. 
Typical    sectional   drive    unit   a.s   installed    on    Lauren- 
tide's   new   machines.  .... 

At  this  point  1  would  like  to  repeat  once  again. 
The  only  way  to  transmit  power  by  a  belt  is  by  hav- 
ing a  difference  between  T  and  t.  If  there  is  not 
any  difference  in  the  tensions  no  power  can  be 
transmitited.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  tensions 
between  tiic  two  .sades  of  the  belt  such  as  is  met  with 
in  ])ower  transmission  the  ratio  of  stretch  and  slip 
will  vary  bell  ween  full  torque  and  no  torque  about 
three  per  cent.  But,  if  "T"  is  the  same  as  "t"  the 
stretches  are  equal,  and  the  slip  i.s  zero.  Such  is  the 
cai-;*  with  the  Inter-lock  pilot  bellt.  It  Ls  not  called 
upon  to  transmit  any  power  at  all,  except  what  is 
re(piired  to  drive  a  lV2-in.  shaft,  a  foot  or  so  long, 
in  two  ball  bearings  and  whait  torque  there  is  rc- 
niain.s  for  all  practical  purposes  constant.  T^e  belt 
is  able  to  deal  with  any  torque  met  for  lihis  tiny 
duty  a  thousand  fold,  therefore: — (in  ithe  ease  of  the 
Inter-lock)  "T""  is  equal  to  "t";  stretxih  1  is  equal 
to  stretch  2;  .slip  is  zero;  and  so  the  spur  sihaft  driven 
by  the  moitor  i.s  a  true  and  perfect  index  of  the 
motor  speed   at   all   times. 

To  return  to  descriptic)n ;  (Fig.  4)  the  master  shaft 
A  runs  iiw  full  length  of  the  machine,  and  has  at 
the  side  of  each  section,  a  bevel  gear  box  B  and  a 
master  spur  shaft  C  inserted.  Nom-,  it  will  be  clear  that 
as  all  these  master  siiur  shafts  are  gear  connected 
to  the  common  master  .shaft,  they  will  all  run  at  exactly 
the  same  speed  as  the  master  sliaft  at  all  times, 
gi'anted    equal    gears. 


Each  ma.ster  spur  terminates  in  a  differential  gear 
box.  D  such  as  is  used  on  every  motor  car,  anothei' 
spur  s,iiaft  E  terminates  in  the  other  bide  of  the  dif- 
ferential gear  box  but  in  this  ca.se  tihe  si)ur  is  driven 
by  section  motor.  V. 

Everv  differential  comprises  three  moveraeiilK,  one 
of  which  is  the  exact  reflection  of  the  difference  in 
movement  of  ^the  otlier  two.  In  the  ease  of  a  motor 
car  the  ithird  member  is  a  third  shaft,  tjie  ca:-e  being 
stationary;  in  the  case  of  tlie  Inter-lock,  the  third 
member  which  reflects  anj'  difference  in  speed  be- 
tween the  two  spur  .shafts  is  the  differenitial  ca.se 
itself.  The  ease  is  supported  by  t,he  two  shafts,  C 
and  E,  and  is  free  to  move  and  indicate  any  angular 
\ariaitioii   of  the   two  shafts. 

Now  so  long  as  the  motor  makes  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  per  unit  of  time  as  the  master  sihaft, 
tihe  motor  driven  spur  will  make  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  as  the  ma*^ter  spur  (granted  the  draw 
control  belt  is  .set  for  equal  diameters  of  cone  pulleys 
H)  and  if  the  motor  makes  the  same  angular  i-;peed 
in  degrees  per  unit  of  time  as  the  master  .sjiaft,  tJieii 
tihe  motor  driven  spur  will  make  the  same  number  of 
degrees  movement  as  the  master  spur  and  there  is 
no  tendenc}-  for  the  differenitial  case  to  move  at  all. 
i>o  long  as  the  two  spurs  move  at  the  .same  angular 
speed,  t'he  ease  of  the  differential  cannot  be  moved, 
except  by  such  force  as  will  strip  the  teelth  of  the 
differential  gear.  We  see  therefore  that  the  case  is  a 
complete  and  accurate  reflection  of  the  difference  in 
sjjeed  between  the  ma.<iter  and  motor  spurs,  no  mattei- 
if  this  difference  in  movement  can  be  measured  in 
revolutions  or  only  in  degrees  regardless  of  time;  so, 
if  in  any  period  of  time  the  motor  spur  has  moved 
out  of  s.vnchronism  one  degree,  the  case  of  the  dif- 
ferential gears,  and  one  revolution  of  the  differential 

Shunt  regulators  G  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  differentials,  and  the  combination  of  t^iese  ele- 
menls  holds  in  relative  .synchronism  the  speed  of 
each  motor  in  relationship .  with  the  master  shaft. 
The  effect  of  a  tiliunt  regulator  is  so  well  known 
that  there  is  no  need  to  describe  effects  of  same  here. 

The  arm \  of  1;he  .shnnit  regulator  G  in  circuit  with 
each  .section  motor  is  mounted  on  the  ca.se  of  tJie  dif- 
ferential gear.  1).  and  one  revolution  of  the  differential 
gear   case    will    move    the   arm    of    the   s'hunt    regulatoi' 


Fig.  4. — Diagrammatic  arrangement  of  Intei'-lock;  .showing 
m.aster  shaft  A;  spur  gear  B;  master  spur  shaft  C;  motor 
spur  shaft  E:  differential  gear  D.  connecting  C  and  E:  gear 
housing  M  carrying  contact  circle  of  shunt  regulator  G  (regu- 
lator arm  is  carried  by  differential  case) :  sectional  motorF; 
dryer  driving  shaft  S;  and  cone  (or  expansion)  pulleys  H  con- 
nected by  belt  L,  which  has  only  to  turn  shaft  E  in  its  ball 
bearings.  It  is  the  -setting  of  this  belt  which  controls  changes 
in  draw   up  to  20 CV. 
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one  complete  revolution,  or  in  other  words  from 
minimum  speed  setting  to  maximum  speed  setting 
of  t,he  motor;  this  speed  variation  control  may  be  as 
much  as  100%  of  the  normal  motor  speed,  thaiti  is 
to  say  one  revolution  of  the  differential  casie  and 
therefore  one  revolution  of  the  shuut  regulator  arm 
will  have  swung  the  motor  speed  from  slowesit;  speed 
to  double   bliis  speed. 

This  powerful  force  of  speed  control  is  used  to  syn- 
chronize the  motors  with  the  master  shaft ;  in  opera- 
tion itihe  differential  case  is  almost  stationary,  there- 
fore, as  must  be  the  case,  the  master  and  motor 
driven  spurs  make  the  same  speed  exactly,  which  is 
the   desired    result. 

There  would  appear  to  be  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  synchronizing  feature  of  the  Inter-lock 
and  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  would  be  helpful  in  under- 
standing this  feature  today  if  I  quoted  what  one  man 
has  written  and  then  to  answer  it.  In  an  article  deal- 
ing with  sectinnalized  drive  some  months  ago.  was 
written : 

The  following  words  referred  to  above  are  written 
under  the  namsof  an  engineer: — 

"There    are    several    types    of    .sectionalized    drives 

on   the   market ..which   have   some   form    of   speed 

governor  which  cannot  act:  iintil  a  change  in  speed 
has  actually  taken  place,  in  otJier  words,  something 
must  liaiipeu  before  it  can  be  corrected  and  there  i.s 
a  i)Ossibility  of  breaking  the  s^heet  before  the  gover- 
nor   functions. ' ' 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  matter  together,  let  us  see  if 
we  can  find  the  difficulty  that  this  engineer  has.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  show  that  he  is  worried  without  a 
cause. 

We  have  seen  that  a  single  belt  drive  on  a  sec- 
tion may.  with  a  change  of  load  as  little  as  20% 
cause  a  change  of  draw  of  100%  to  200%  ; 
sometimes  Itihe  paper  breaks,  sometimes  it  does  not. 
Now  let.  us  see  how  the  Inter-lock  behaves.  The 
motors  are  controlled  in  speed  by  shunt  regulators 
operated  by  the  sensitive  differential  gear  whiclh-  re- 
flects on  the  regulator  any  tendency  to  get  out  of 
steip,  b.y  any  motor,  not  in  revolutions,  hardly  in 
degrees,  360  of  which  go  to  make  one  revolution ;  the 
two  sjiiafts  terminating  in  ftihe  differential  gear  box, 
one  geared  to  the  master  shaft  and  tbe  other  as  good 
as  geared  to  tfhe  motor,  will  make  itilie  same  number 
of  revolutions  per  second,  per  minute  or  per  day. 
The  one  is  a  correct  reflectJion  of  the  revolutions 
made  by  the  master  shaft,  the  other  of  the  motor  to 
be  controlled.  If  the  master  spur  has  ticked  off  on 
a  cyclometier  dial  during  a  continuous  run  of  the 
'  paper  machine  one  million  revolutions,  the  corres- 
ponding motlor  Lsijnir  shaft  will  also  have  ticked  off 
one  million  revolutions  phis  or  minus  one  depending 
which  is  phasially  in  advance;  that  is  if  the  cyclo- 
meter dials  are  accurate!  !  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
for  if  the  differential  gear  case  moved  one  revolution 
the  motor  would  in  such  period  of  time  have  doubled 
its  speed,  and  for  every  revolution  of  the  differential 
ease  the  motor  would  have  varied  in  speed  100%, 
the  juotor  swinging  between  a  normal  speed  and 
double  speed  per  revolution  of  the  case.  Certainly 
no  paper  could  be  produced  under  such  wild  conditions. 
No,  that  shunt  regulator  is  securely  locked  in  space. 


also  the  differential  case,  and  so,  the  master  and  motor 
spurs  run  at  the  same  speed  exactly;  they  are  syu- 
chroiiized,  and  so  the  motors  also  are  compelled  to 
nin  in  synchwnism  with  'the  master  shaft:  and  so 
with  each  other.  Let  us  see  why.  The  contacts  on 
the  sihunt  regulator  are  relatively  few  in  numlier.  If 
there  were  a  million  speed  contacts  it  would  not  be 
pa-isible  on  any  one  contact  to  obtain  such  speed  syn- 
chronism as  mentioned,  such  equilibrium  as  would 
give  the  cyclometer  dial  readings  as  mentioned  above 
between  the  'two  sjjur  sliafts.  and  so  the.  regulator 
arm  ((uietly  "breathes"  a  few  degrees  in  between  two 
neighboring    contacts. 

No  contact  on  a  shunt  regulafjor  could  give  100%) 
:^speed  perfection  and  so  the  regulato;-  gives  this 
in  effect  by  u.sing  electrically  a  selection  of  two  con- 
tacts to  get   exact  speed  synchronism. 

Suppose  the  niast«r  .sJiaft  to  be  running  at  'M)  re- 
volutions exactly,  and  that  it  be  desired  to  run  tlie 
motor  at  500  revolutions  as  well,  suppose  that  t/ie 
.siettiiig  on  tlie  cone  pulleys  was  50/50  or  mid^^'.ay 
po.sition,  then  the  spur  shaft  would  run  at  500  revo- 
lutions as  long  as  the  motor  driving  it  ran  a!-,  this 
sjieed.  Tihe  bni.sh  on  the  shunt  regulator  lies  elec- 
trically on  a  contact  at  an  instant;  which  would  give, 
.say.  a  .speed  on  the  motor  of  525  revoluitions;  t.his 
is  too  high  a  s|)eed,  and  so  the  brush  actuated  by  the 
movable  case  of  the  differential  moves  a  few  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  away  from  this  contadt.  The 
new  }iasit_ion  says  in  effect  tio  the  motor,  you  shall 
run  at  475  revolutions.  Tjhis  immediately  starts  the 
brush  on  its  return  travel  a  few  thousandths.  It;  is 
then  told  to  run  at  525  revolutions  again  and  so  it 
returns  a  few  thouSandths  of  an  inch  to  the  475 
revolutions  stop.  In  practice  ilt  is  very  difficult  to 
see  this  operation  with  the  naked  eye,  the  movement 
is  so  small,  but  electrically  that  is  itihe  effect,  the 
motor  actually  running  at  the  desired  500  revolu- 
tions  all    the    time. 

It  is  not  a  ease  of  Ithe  motor  runming  for  a  few 
seconds  at  475  revolutions  and  then  a  few  at  525  revolu- 
tions; that  is  clear,  for  if  sucih  was  the  fact  the  case 
wiould  be  running  at  the  difference  in  speed  in  one 
direction  or  anothei-,  but  we  have  .seen  that  tihe  dif- 
ferential ease  is  foi-  all  practical  purjioses  .staltdonary ; 
the  electrical  effect  is  to  give  an  average  field  on  the 
motor  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  500  revolu- 
tions desired  without  any  speed  fluctuation  at  all. 

Now  let  us  examine  a  c.liange  of  load  conditions. 
Let  us  take  say  20%  load  increase  the  same  as  taken 
with  Ithe  belt.  We  have  seen  that  mivh  a  load  varia- 
tion   could   make    a   .speed    change    of    1%    or   a   draw 

change  of  100  to  200%. 

A  normal  variable  speed  motor  uncontrolled  under 
similar  conditions  might  vary  in  speed  anything  from 
1  to  6%  depending  on  the  portion  of  the  paper 
tnachine  range  of  speed  it  was  operaltang  under,  or 
in  other  words  might  be  six  times  as  sensitive  as  a 
belt    under    normal    average    behavior. 

Let  us  assume  5%  change  in  speed  tendency  and 
trace  the  operation  out  through  the  Inter-lock  control. 

We  have  seen  the  motor  shunt  regulator  slowly 
moving  between  two  contacts  and  giving  a  speed  of 
500  revoluitdons  per  minut.v;  now  the  motor  tries  to 
nin  at  5%  less  speed,  or  in  other  words  at  a  speed 
of    475    revolutions. 
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Under  the  old  condition  we  had  two  contaete  on 
tjie  shunt  regulator  which  at  that  load  gave  speeds 
of  475  and  525  revolutions,  respectively.  Under  the 
new  condition  of  load  these  two  contaots  would  be- 
come respectively  450  and  500  revolution  contacts, 
so  theoretically  we  have  a  eonditdon  where  the  brush 
ami  would,  with  the  change  of  load,  remain  quietly 
on  the  higher  .speed  contact. 

In  practice  ."^uch  a  stialte  of  equilibrium  never  ex- 
ists but  t^e  brusih  arm  would  lie  a  tiny  fraction  of 
its  time  eleetric^lly  in  connection  with  the  old  475 
revolution  contact,  which  is  now  a  450  revolution 
contact,  and  the  majcniy  of  its  time  electrically  in 
connection  with  the  new  500  revolution  contact,  or  it 
would  decide  to  move  between  the  next  (hig-her  con- 
tact and  the  500  revolution  contact  and  there  remain 
until  the  condition  varied   again. 

The  effect  on  tjie  motor  is  like  that  on  a  synchro- 
nous motor,  in  regard  to  its  fellows;  it  has  moved  a 
few  degrees  out  of  please  and  then  rested  so  much 
out  of  phase  with  its  fellows,  but  the  periodicity  of 
turning  is  exactly  the  same  as  before.  These  direct 
euri'ent  motors  are  made  to  behave  together  exactly  as 
synchronous  motors  with  any  one  setting  of  draw,  hut 
any  draw  can  be  obtiained  by  moving  t^ie  belt  on  the 
motor  speed  index  pulley    (H  in  the  diagram). 

Now  let  us  examine  how  change  of  draw  is 
achieved.  "We  desire  tHie  motor  as  indicated  first  to 
run  at  501  revolutions  instead  of  500,  the  belt  is 
shifted  on  the  motor  and  motor  spur  cones  in  a  way 
that  would  tend  to  make  the  motor  spur  rim  1  re- 
vohition  per  minute  slower,  the  regulator  arm  would 
according  to  the  law  of  the  differential  try  to  mn 
at  one-half  a  revolution  per  minute  slower  t^an  pre- 
viously, but  this  would  brinsr  the  arm  first  of  all 
electricallv  in  connecition  with  tilie  525  revolution 
contact  which  is  too  fast,  and  so  in  effect  what  hap- 
pens is  that  no  change  is  observed  by  the  eye  on  the 
differential  arm  but  aeftually  it:  pauses  a  little  longer 
electrically  on  the  525  revolution  contact  and  a  little 
shorter  on  the  475  revolution  contact  and  the  speed 
of  the  motor  driven  spur  is  still  the  same,  but  the  speed 
of  the  motor  shaft  is  1%  faster  than  before,  i.e..  the 
motor  is  now  running  at  501  revolutions,  whereas  be- 
fore it  was  running  at  500  revolutions.  The  naked  eye 
cannot  .see  any  change  of  position  of  the  regulator 
brush  at  all.  but  a  speed  counter  will  show  the  motor 
mnninsr  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  faster  than  before : 
the  motor  will  continue  to  ran  at  exactly  501  revolu- 
tions for  all  time  so  long  as  the  belt  setting  remains 
the  same  and  the  master  shaft  runs  at  500  revolutions. 

If  the  master  shaft  is  varied  in  i«peed  109r.  which 
is  accomplished  '  bv  deliberately  changing  the  speed 
of  motor  which  drives  this  .shaft,  even'  motor  will 
varv  its  own  speed  10%,  and  the  proportional  speed 
relationshin  of  all  the  motors  to  each  other  will  remain 
.lust  as  before,  exactly  as  heforp,  and  the  draAvs  will  re- 
main constant  in  percentage  although  the  speed  of 
Itthe  paper  machine  as  a  whole  has  been  changed  10% . 

On  the  No.  8  Laurentide  machine,  with  paper  web 
for  the  first  time  pa.ssing  over  the  fourtlh  press  only 
at  a1>out  600  feet  per  minute,  the  word  went  to  the 
control  room — "1,000  feet',  the  speeil  rapidly  rose, 
draws  remained  untouelied.  and  the  catenary  of  the 
paper  between  pre&ses  rndicalted  no  change  of  sas  or 
tightness,  tihings  went  on  merrily  until  the  strainers 
overflowed    from   some   cause  unknown   to  me — I   am 


not  a  paper  maker — and  the  stock  gave  out  at  a  speed 
of  about  950  feet  per  minute ;  then  of  course  the  experi- 
ment stopped! 

I  think  we  have  dealt  with  our  engineer  friend's 
difficulty  (of  snapping  the  web  due  to  functioning 
of  the  governor)  but  if  auy  point  lias  not  been  made 
clear,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

It  may  be  said  tliat  suc/i  a  degree  of  perfection  Ls 
not  neces.sar>'.  We  have  seen  how  crude  tlhe  mechan- 
ical drive  of  a  paper  machine  is  when  analysed,  but 
what  does  such  perfection  of  speed  control  mean  to 
.vou?  It  means  dollars  and  cents.  It  means  le.ss 
.stoppage,  less  "broke,"  tlie  pos.sibility  of  producing 
paper  to  a  keener  specification,  the  possibility  of 
producing  paper  at  a  higher  speed ;  paper  to  the 
same  specification  from  c^ieaper  materials;  more  uni- 
formly tough  paper; — a  more  uniform  quality  of  the 
product  in  every  respect. 

Let  me  suggest  to  those  of  you  who  carefully  analyse 
conditions  that  you  try  different  draws  per  section 
along  with  microscopic  and  other  analysis  of  stock. 
You  know  now  that  the  draws  will  be  constant,  and 
see  which  draw  produces  the  test  results. 

On  old  machines  you  will  be  able  to  creep  up  in  speed 
inch  by  inch,  limited  only  by  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  paper  machine  itself. 

One  day.  a  dear  old  man  said  to  me:  "Yes,  I  would 
like  an  Tnter-lock  between  the  dryere  of  ray  machine 
and  tlie  calendars,  tliat  is  where  most  of  my  broke  is 
made."  But  as  in  the  human  body,  the  trouble  does 
not  always  express  itself  at  the  original  place  of 
en-or.  The  origin  of  h-is  trouble  might  easily  'have 
l)een  between  the  couch  and  the  firsit  press  where 
undue  strain  crept  in  unobserved  and  only  showed  up 
at  the  calendar. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  at  your  service  to  answer  any 
(piestions  dealing  with  Ithe  matter  just  read  that  are 
within    my   power  to  answer. 


W.  A.  ANDERSON,  Chairman,  Ea.sitern  Canadian 

Division  Pulp  and  Paper  Superintendents' 

Association. 
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Beating — Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  W.    P..    CAMPBELL,    Process  Eugiiieers,  Montreal. 

Before     atteinptiuff     to     Siay     aai.Mtliiug     about    the  inquire  why  they   failed,   for  if  survival   be  the  test 

l>eater  of  today,  a  biief  referenep  must  be  made  to  the  (they   must    be    con-sidercd    failures.      "Wiitlli    the    exeep- 

beating  practise  of  yesterday.     Tine  reference  is  neees-  tion  of  the  Jordan,   they  jhave   all   gone  to   the  scrap 

sarily    brief    not   only    on    account    of   (t;he    limitations  'heap    and   would   be   quite   forg-otten   if   they   did   not 

of   time   for   this   present    paper   but    also    because    a  appear  before  us  embalmed  on  the  pages   of  all  t!he 

much   more   interesting  acoount   of   early   beaters   has  older    texit   books   on   paper-making.      Such   things  do 

recently  appeared.      I    refer  to   the   illustralted   article  not  happen  by  chance,  and  it  mu.st  be  that  the  ordin- 

by  Mr.  Dard  Hunter  in  the  Paper  Trad^  Journal   of  ary    beatei-,    crude    as    it    is,    has    some    valuable    fea- 

November  4tlh.   1920.  tures  thait  outweigji  the  advanltages  contained   in  the 

When    rags   were   first   iLsed    for    paper    making,    in  modification.s.      If    permanent    improvement    is    to    be 

■about   tilie   year    1100   A.D.,    they    were    first    partially  effected   these  inlherent  good  qualities  of  the  old  Hol- 

disintegralted    by    a    rotting    process    and    then    beaten  lander  musit  be  kept  in  mind. 

to  A  pulp   by   hand,   using   a   mortar  and   a  pestle   or  The    outstanding    feature    of    the    ordinary    beater 

by   pounding   the    elotjh    with   heay>'    paddlw   while    it  that    ji^as   kept   it   in   use    all   t^ese   years   is  the   fatal 

lay   on    a   stone.  facility  with  wlhich  it  can  be  used  to  secure  any  re- 

This   primitive   method   was   improved  upon   by   ap-  ^^'i^t   desired.      Whether   this  stock  is   wanted   long   or 

plying   nieehanieal    power  to   the   mortar   and    pestle,  short,  silow  or  free  the  beater  can  produce  it.     Inef- 

t)htU5  making  it  in  prineipte  the  same  as  the  modern  ficieutiy   it  is  time,  but   if  properly  handled   it   does 

stamp  mill.     The  old  .stamping  mills  consistied  of  rows  produce  the   desired   product.      This   is   unquestioned, 

of    heavy    wooden    hammera    which    were    cauised,    by  That    the   beater    is    inefficient    is    almost    equally   un- 

micans  of  a  series  of  cajus  on  a  stout  axis,  to  rise  aJid  qiiestioned. 

fall    into    pans   cjontaining   rags.      These    stamps    were  Before   discussing   furtlier  ithe   design   of   beatere   it 

slowly  developed   from  t^e   finslt,  crude  machines  until  is   well    to   consider  the    funcitions   wlhich    it   performs, 

mills   had   as   many   as   six   pans   with  three  stampei-s  In   most  mills  it  is  made   to  act  firet  as  a  shredder; 

tJo    each    pan.      The    stampers    in    each    madhine    were  heavy   laps   of   pulp,   frequently  frozen,   are   fed   to  it 

divided   into  three  classes:     The   first  siet  were  shod  and  it  is  expeated  to  chew  them  up  with  ease.     It  is 

with    heavy,    rough,    iron    tleetOi    which    would    mangle  expected  to  tease  out  and  separate  the  individual  fibers 

the  cloth.     When  sufficiently  treated  in  ithis  pan  the  whether  these  be  originally  in  rag-s,  in  woody  bundles 

rags  were  bailed  out  and  put  into  the  next  pan  where  or    simply    felted   tQgrether    as    in    the    lap    pidp.      It 

the  Clamps  were  less  peavily  shod.     The   final  treat-  musit   biiish  tlhese   fibres  so  as  to   fray   the   ends — ^at 

menit    was    given    by    st^amps    of    plain    wood.      The  least    in   the    case  of   cotton.      It    must   cut   the   long 

whole  process  of  beating  took  about  thirty-two  hours,  fibres   to   a   suitable    length.      It    mast,    by    its   aeition, 

and   a   mill   with   six   pans   could    prodiice    about    five  cause  the   fibei-s  to   become   hydrated   and   form   more 

hundred  pounds  of  paper  a  week.  or    less   of   what   some    aut^horities   term    "mucilage." 

Paper  mills  using  the  stampers  were  general  in  It  musit  act;  as  a  mixer  for  the  incorporation  of  load- 
Germany  and  operaltled  by  water  power.  They  were  ing,  coloi-s  and  size.  In  many  oaisies,  it  is  expected 
also  used  during  the  first  century  of  paper-making  also  to  act  as  a  washing  machine  for  the  removal  of 
in  America.  In  Holland,  however,  there  was  no  undeisired  impurities.  And  late  in  years,  it;  has  been 
water  power  and  the  inventive  Dutchmen  were  forced  expected  to  do  most  of  these  things  under  ithe  super- 
to  devisie  something  whidh  could  be   operated   by  the  vision  of  unskilled  labor. 

wind  and   they   evolved   the   "Hollander"   some   time  Many  of  theisie  duties  are  mot  really  duties  of  the 

aboiit   1670.     It  consisted,   as   it   does   at  the   present  beater,   yet  as  they  are   loaded    on    it  they   must  be 

day,   of  a  roll  with   knives  turning  in    an    oblong   tub  c.oiLsidered.      It   is  unfair,   for   instance,   to   expect   t^e 

rounded  aJt,  both  ends  and  fitted  with  a  Imckfall  and  beater    to    be   lan    efficient    shredder    and   &s    this    is 

midfeather.  l>ecoming    realized,    it    is    more    common   to    find    lap 

It    is    rather    hiunbling    to    look    at    the    old    prints  «*ock  passed  through   a  shredder   before  going   to  the 

such   as  are  shown   in   Mr.    Huiitjer's  article   and  con-  heater.      There  is  little  to  be  siaid   against  the   use   of 

sider  how  littile  we  have   progressed  in  tjie  last  two  ^'^e  beater  as  a  mixer  as  this  does  not  interfere  with 

hundred  years.     Mechanical   inipix)vements   there  have  its    real    beating    action.      It    does    seem    questionable 

been,   of   course.     We   have   substituted   metal   for  the  wlhether  it  is  good  practice  to  go  on  beating  after  the 

original    wooden   roll;    we    no   longer   drive   by    wind  sizf    has    been    precipitated    on    the    fiber.      Using    a 

power   transmitted    through    wooden    cog    wheels;    our  beater  as  a  wa.sher  does  not  interfere   with   the   bealtr 

machines    are    larger    and    much    better    oonstructed.  'ng    action    but    surely    some    more    efficient    washing 

But    in    principle,    we   have   made    no    grealt:    progress,  methods    could    be    devised— probably    along    the    lines 

certainly    none    equivalent    to    t^e    big    step    taken    in  of  a  Decker.      Of  the  duties  to  be  perfonned  by  the 

1670    when    tthc    Hollander    was    substituted    for    the  healtier   we  Ihave   left   only  those   of   cutting  the  fibei-s, 

stamp    mill.  separating  them  from  each  other  and   bringing   about 

Attempts  to  improve  beaters  have  not  been  lacking  tliose     peculiar     physical     and     chemical     changes     iii- 

and    a    complete    account    of    the    various:    inventions  eluded    under   the   term    of   hydration    or   making   the 

would  refjuire  a  large  book.   As  many  of  these   modi-  stock  greasy. 

fioations  contained    ideas  of  value   it   is   reasonable  to  In   the  earlier  days   of   papermaking,   the   raw   mat- 

^ erials   were    c.hiefly   rags,    either   cottton    or   linen,    to- 

•Read    at    ithe    annnal    meeting    of    the    Technical  gether    with     some    jute — lall    long    fibred     material. 

Section    of   the    Canadian    Pulp    and    Paper    Associa-  Under  these   conditions  it   was   imperative   that   these 

tion,  Montreal,  January   19t^,   1921.  fibers  be  sliortened  for  the  production  of  fine  paper, 
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and  tilie  equipment  of  tjie  Hollander  witli  steel  l)ars 
was  the  uatural  lilung  to  do.  In  early  days  beatens 
were  small  and  rolls  were  lights— they  could  be  let 
down  so  that  nearly  all  their  weight  was  on  the  l)ed- 
plate  and  the  cutting  action  wa.s  not  ouit  of  propor- 
tion to  the  rubbing  action  to  produce  a  good  ]3ulp. 
But  as  beater.s  were  made  lai'ger  and  the  rolls  heav- 
ier ilt  was  found  that:  even  wit^  rag  stocks  it  was 
necesisiary  to  keep  the  roll  up  longer  so  a.s  to  give 
time  for  tlie  hydration  without  unduly  s:lwn-tening 
the  fiber.  '  To  put  it  another  way,  the  bealtier  bars 
had  too  mtich  edge  in  proportion  to  surface  when 
heavy  noils  were  used.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
adaptability  of  tjhe  Hollander,  ithis  would  (have  been 
sufficiently  marked  to  call  for  a  change  in  design 
but  as  simply  keepiug  the  roll  up  allowed  the  produc- 
tion of  propei-ly  prepared  stuff,  no  alterations  ap- 
peared   ueecs.saiy. 

Then  wood  pulps  came  along.  Having  naturally 
short  fibers,  cutting  was  rarely  neeessarv  so  that  the 
functions  of  the  beater  wei-e  reduced  to  separating 
the  fibers  from  eaclh  other  and  producing  w.hatever 
hydration  was  necessary.  Beater  barsi  were  made 
wider  and  blunter.  The  weight  of  the  roll  was  sel- 
dona  allowed  to  Come  fully  on  the  bedplate.  Koller- 
gangs  wei'e  frequently  used  as  they  provided  a  pure 
rubbing  action  allthough  giving  but  small  production 
for  the  power  expended.  The  logical  alteration  of 
tjie  beater  roll  brought  into  use  the  lava  stone  rolls — 
thus  giving  greatly  enlarged  rubbing  surface  and 
f-mppres.sing  tihe  cutlting  action.  To  those  who  had 
come  to  believe  that  time  was  the  important  factor 
in  producing  hydration  and  the  increased  strength 
ithat  goes  witili  it,  tihe  results  were  amazing.  Beating 
time  was,  in  some  eases,  reduced  to  one-eight.h.  In- 
deed the  stone  beater  roll  is  claimed  by  some  to 
make  the  stock  too  greasy  tsfimply  because  they  can- 
not bring  tJiem.selves  to  slto])  beating  after  the  short 
time   really   necessai-y   to   finish    tlie   work. 

Aside  from   considerations  of  beating  .surface  there 
miLst    be    taken    into    account    the    movemenit    of    tIhe 
stock   to    and    from    the    point    where   t,he    beating    ac- 
tion takes  place.     In  both  Itihe  original   Hollander  and 
type  of  beater  seen  in   ninety-nine  out   of  every   hun- 
dred American   mills   today,  the   stock  must   move   in 
a  trough  having  almost  rectlangular  cross  secitiion   and 
the    vei-y    sharpest    bends.      Not.    an    engineer    in    the 
country    would    consider    forcing    a   stiream    of    air    or 
water   around   such    a  siharp   bend    as  is   provided    for 
the  movement  of  tjie  thick  viscous  mass   of  >itock  and 
water    in    the    i.i.sual    beater.      When    the    stock    does 
complete  its  slow  and  Ktately  progress  to  Itihe  roll,  it 
\h  snatched  up  and,  at  the  expenditure  of  much  good 
energy,  it  is  given  a  vei-y  brisk  velocity  indeed.     But 
iti  loses   this   velocity   and    energy    almost    immediately 
as  it  is  banged   against   the   hood  and  so  drops   down 
to  resume  its  unexciting  ti-avel  around  the  tub  under 
the    impelling    force    of    nothing    more    t^an    ithe    hy- 
draulic head  provided  by  the  height  of  the  backfall. 
These    defects    were    in    part    remedied    by    European 
engineers    by    widening    the    midfeather.    raising    ihe 
backfall,  giving  the  tub  a  botltom  with  a  slope  all  the 
way   from   t,he   backfall   to   the   front   of   the   roll    and 
making  the   trough   more   nearly   semi-circular   in   sec- 
tion.    Such   a  design  is  found  in   the  Mairx  beater  in- 
troduced here  abouit  ten  years  ago  and   in  the   recent 
Niagara  beater.     The   change  made   it  possible  to  cir- 
culate stock  of  seven  oi-  eight  per  cent  consistancy  at 


speeds  of  about  twenty-five  feet  i^er  minuite  as 
against  four  or  five  per  cent)  at  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
per  minute.  A  .still  later  advance  in  the  same  diree- 
ition  is  the  Rabus  beatei-,  the  fii-st  American  installa- 
tion of  whicji  is  just  now  going  into  operation.  In 
this  the  stock  is  carried  right  back  over  the  top  of 
the  roll,  thus  conserving  nearly  all  of  the  mortientum 
of  Ithe  stock  and  doubling  the  static  head  which  gives 
circulation.  T,he  trough  is  nearly  circular  in  plan, 
giving  little  resistance  to  flow.  Such  beatei-s  are 
o]5erating  with  consisltieiicies  of  ten-  to  fifteen  per 
cent  and  circulation  speeds  of  forty-five  to  sixty 
feet  per  min^ite. 

Such  has  been  the  development  of  tllie  beater  itself; 
there  has  been  another  line  of  advance  in  beater 
practice, — the  increa.slug  use  of  the  Jordan.  As  ori- 
ginally intended,  t)ie  function  of  the  Jordan  was 
simply  to  give  a  final  shaking  out  to  the  .stock, 
which  at  tIhe  comparaltively  .high  consistency  of  the 
beater,  had  a  tendency  to  bunch  together  in  clots. 
But  of  late  the  Jordan  has  been  made  to  encv^-- 
on  the  work  of  the  beater.  Bv  wideniug  the  bars 
or  by  giving  it  a  lava  stone  filling  and  backing  un 
the  stock  at  an  increased  consistency,  the  Jordan  can 
be  made  to  do  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  beater.  In 
.such  in.stances  two  or  more  Jordans  are  placed  in 
series.  For  some  cla-sseis!  of  work,  at  lea.st.  the  sys- 
tem has  many  advantages  and  it  is  to  be  ex]iected 
that  it  will  increase  in  favor.  It  may  even  be  tjhalt 
the  Jordan  will  be  so  developed  as  to  replace  the 
heater  entirely,  Init  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  more 
likely  itliat  the  beater  and'  the  Jordan  will  develop 
side  by  side,  each  doing  the  work  for  w*liich  it  is 
best    fitted. 

The  directions  whic.h  the  development  will  take  are, 
of  course,  entirely  a  matter  of  surmise  and   personal 
opinion.     "Where  real  beating  is   wanted,   and   by  ithal 
is    meant    the    production    of    more    or    le.s-*^    hydrated 
stock   eithei-   for  increa,sed   strength    or   for   parchmen- 
tising    qualities,    it    seems    logical    to    expedt    that    the 
rubbing   surface    will    be   greatly    increased,    either   by 
the   use   of   lava  stone   or   by   .some   similar   material. 
The  same  holds  for  those  cases  vphere  a   refining  ac- 
tion   is    wanted,    .such    asi    v\'ith    knots    or    screenings^ 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  rub  apart  the  fiber  bundles  with 
as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  fibers  themselves. 
To   do   this   it   is  not  necessary   actually   to   rub    the 
fil)ers    between    two    more    or    less    rough    surfaces — 
the  same  effect  can  be  secured  by  brtnging  tihe  stock 
at  hig-li  velocity  against  a   rough  surface.     T.his  might 
be   done   by   lining   the   entire   hood    with   lava    stone, 
for    iiLstance,    in    beaters    whcTe    the    stock    is    brought 
up    over   the    roll.      That    Ithiisi    will    effectually    break 
U15  fiber  bundles  is  .shown  by  t.he  Stobie  disintegrator 
wliich    depends    fiitirely    on    this    action    for    res^ilts. 
Although   wasteful    of    power   in    many    respects,    it    is 
rej<ojited   that   this   apparatus   is   about   as  efficient   as 
the    ordinaiy    beater. 

This  change  migflit  even  be  carried  farther  and  t.be 
hood,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  foot  or  so,  be  brought 
dowai  in  front  of  tOie  roll  .so  as  to  return  the  sitock 
immediately  to  the  working  space  between  the  roll 
and  the  plate.  A  very  few  turns  of  the  sitock  in 
s\ich  an  arrangement  would  give  quite  sufficient 
beating  action  and  it  would  be  nece.sianry  to  make  t.'ie 
beater  eontiniious  by  feeding  fresh  sitock  at  one  side 
of  the  roll  and  withdrawing  it  at  the  other.  Control 
could    be   effected    by   adjusting   the   flow    of   stock    to 
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and  from  rtiie  beater.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
utilize  to  the  full  the  velocity  imparted  by  the  roll 
and  would,  in  effect,  be  a  contiinuoas  beater  having 
a  Njirculation  speed  approacliing  the  circumferential 
.speed  of  the  roll,  lit  would  provide  all  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  beater  whielh  ha«  kept  it  in  use  these 
many  years,  yet  it  would  be  an  efficient  machine. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  a  hydrid  of  the  Rabu.s 
beater  'and  t^e  Jordan  refiner.  Evolution  usually 
proceeds  by  crossing  varieties  so  as  to  combine  the 
advantages   of    each. 

Before  lea\'ing  the  subject,  sometliing  should  be 
said  of  Itihe  recent  researches  on  the  siubject  of  beat- 
ing and  the  lines  along  which  future  research  may 
well  be  pursued.  Miss  Miner,  in  recent  papers,  has 
t/irown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  intricate  physico- 
chemical  reactions  which  go  to  create  the  pardh- 
nientising  effeat.  and,  when  not  earned  to  an  extreme, 
the  increase  is  strength.  It  is  rather  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  describe  her  work  in  a  few  words  but  it 
may  be  siimmariezd  about  as  follows : — 

The  parchmentising  effect  is  due  to  the  production 
of  gelatinous  celliilose  whicilii,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  is  called  "mucilage."'  This  mucilage  is  a  com- 
plex of  cellulose,  hydrocellulase  and  w^atier  in  one  of 
those  peculiar  combinations,  half  chemical  and  half 
physical  which  are  so  frequently  encountered  in  col- 
loids. If  the  original  .stock  contains  hydrocellulose, 
the  mucilage  i.s  developed  very  quickly  by  tiiiie  mech- 
anical action  of  the  beating.  If  it  does  not  contain 
hydrocellulose,  then  the  mechanical  action  first 
causes  the  water  to  dissolve  in  Ithe  cellulose  fomiing 
a  cellulose  hydrate  and  then  a  iiart  of  this  breaks 
down  to  hydrocellulose  and  a  jelly  is  fonned.  Fur- 
ther action  of  tjhe  water  caases  further  bi-eaking 
down  and  the  formaltion  of  .soluble  compounds.  If 
the  cellulose  is  such  that  it  can  form  hydrocellulose 
only  very  slowly  under  these  conditions  then  the 
second  breaking  down  may  be  art  such  a  rate  as  to 
destroy  the  "mucilage"  as  fa.slt  as  it  is  formed  and 
it  will  be  impassible  to  secure  a  parehmentisiing 
effect.  If,  on  the  otiliier  hand,  hydrocellulose  is 
formed  by  preliminary  action  of  acid  or  in  some 
other  way,  then  the  producition  of  "mucilage"  is 
extremely  rapid.  lit  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work 
will  continue  as  it  is  of  great  value  in  providing  a 
basis  for  intelligent  work  on  beating. 

Kress  and  MacNaughton  in  a  paper  published  in 
1917  described  some  interesting  experiments  which 
they  made  at  t^e  Poreslt  Products  Laboratory  at 
MadisKm.  Unfortunaitely,  tJliEir  report  leaves  out 
data  as  to  power  and  circulation  which  seem  neces- 
sary to  show  its  full  value.  Without  this  data  their 
conclusions  may  be  reduced  to  the  fact  that  a  2  per 
cent  stock  was  act.ed  upon  with  greater  rapidity  tjhan 
was  stioek  of  greater  consistency  and  that  the  sedi- 
mentation test,  while  it  does  indicate  the  slowness  on 
the  machine,  is  no  way  an  indication  of  the  char- 
aelter  of  the  beating.  Taking  Ijlieir  experiments  in 
conjunction  with  some  unpubli-sihied — and  unfinished 
— work  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Can- 
ada, .some  interesting  conclusionsi  may  be  reached. 
Although  they  rest;  on  rather  unstable  foundations 
they  may  be  briefly  .statctl  here  in  hope  of  future 
confirmation.  They  are  as  follows:  The  production 
of  a  beater,  otlher  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  fiber  which  passes  the  i-oU  per 
minute;    and   that    in    any   one    beater   the  amount    of 


fiber  which  passies  tlie  roll  per  mintirt>e  per  horse 
power,  or  in  other  words,  tihe  production  per  horse 
power,  Ls  coiLstant  over  a  coiLsiderable  range  of  con- 
sistencies. A  few  weeks  work  with  beaters  such  a-s 
those  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  together  with 
a  hand  sheet  apparatus  as  described  on  the  next  page 
by  Wilen,  should  be  sufficient  to  confirm  or  modify 
these  points,  whicllii,  if  j)roved,  would  be  a  consider- 
able step  toward  the  handling  of  beating  on  a  scien- 
tific basis. 


SALESMEN  SHOULD  KNOW  PAPER  QUALITY. 

j\Ir.  F.  C.  Clark,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Technical  Control  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Compan.v,  recently  addressed  the  salesmen  of  A.  Storrs 
&  Bement  Company,  of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  paper 
testing  methods. 

He  said  in  part:  "It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  materials-  and  chemi- 
cals entering  into  the  composition  of  a  paper  is  of  great 
value  to  every  paper-maker,  paper-buyer,  or  salesman. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  developing,  both  within 
and  without  the  paper  trade,  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  paper  testing.  There  is  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  for  better  methods  to  enable  him  to 
determine  the  quality  of  a  paper  for  his  particular 
need,  and  how  is  the  .salesman  to  answer  the  questions 
of  the  buyer  if  he  does  not  know  something  about  the 
(juality  pf  the  paper  he  is  trying  to  sell  and  what  tests 
it  will  be  subjected  to  before  it  is  accepted?  That 
there  is  this  groM'ing  interest  in  the  subject  and  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  standard  methods  of  testing,  is  most 
conclusively  shown  by  the  work  which  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  commercial  paper  testing  laboratories 
that  are  starting  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

"This  increasing  general  interest  in  paper  testing 
has  been  a  stimulant  to  the  manufacturer  to  produce 
a  paper  that  will  more  than  meet  the  specifications  re- 
quired, and  it  gives  the  salesman  real  facts  to  talk 
about.  How  few  of  the  salesmen  of  the  pas  knew  the 
quality  of  the  paper  thej'  were  trying  to  sell,  and  how 
it  compared  in  strength  and  furnish  with  a  competi- 
tor's paper!  There  is  no  reason  to-day  for  the  sales- 
man's not  knowing  every  fact  about  the  paper  handled 
by  his  company." 

Mr.  Clark  then  explained  in  detail  the  methods  used 
in  testing  paper,  dividing  them  into  three  classes — 
microscopical,  physical  and  chemical.  He  also  showed 
the  value  and  relation  of  these  tests  in  determining 
the  quality  of  a  i^aper. 

A.  W.  P.  Co.  Sends  Stock  Card  Index. 

Something  new  in  paper  merchandising  has  just  been 
forwarded  all  agents  for  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  Eagle-A  Mill  Brand  lines  in  the  form  of  a 
mahogany  finished  Desk  File  for  the  semi-monthly 
Stock  Record  Cards  that  the  Company  has  customarily 
issued  on  all  of  its  mill  brand  lines. 

This  container  provides  places  for  pens,  pencils,  and 
filing  space  for  the  stock  record  cards. 

These  cards  show  all  standard  Eagle-A  lines  as  they 
are  stocked  at  the  mill  giving  exact  quantities  of  all 
items  available,  together  with  suggested  resale  prices. 
This  list  includes  Bonds,  Books,  Blue  Prints,  Envelope 
Stock,  Covers,  Inde.x  Bristols,  Ledgers,  Weddings  and 
Papeteries,   Writings   and   Typewriter   Papers. 


If  Safety  was  given  the  same  consideration  as  other 
business  you  would  see  a  great  change  in  this  old 
world. 
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The  necessity  of  testing  pulps  in  general,  and  kraft 
pulps  in  particular,  for  strength,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  any  furthtj-  elaboration. 

The  old  way  of  testing  pulp  for  strength  by  simply 
tearing  a  piece  of  pulp  taken  from  a  weit  lap  or 
from  a  dry  sheet  has  only  within  the  la-st  few  years 
been  superseded  by  methods  whielh  really  give  results 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  strength 
of  the  pulp  for  papermaking  purposes.  The  firsit 
published  method  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  is 
described  in  an  article  by  E.  Sutermeister  in  "Paper" 
of  November  10th,  1915.  Tilie  method  employed  by 
Sutermeister  consisted  of  the  making  of  handmade 
sheets  of  pulp  which  had  been  beaten  in  a  ball  mill, 
and  (testing  these  sheets  for  bui-sting  strength  with 
an  Ashcroft  or  a  Mullen  tester.  Various  modifica- 
tions of  Sutermeister 'si  method  have  been  publi.sihed 
from  time  to  time  but  in  most  cases  the  strenglt,h  of 
sulfite  pulp  only  ha?  been  dealt  with.  A  few  years 
ago  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  sulphaite 
pulp     produced     under    different     cooking     conditions 


*  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
Montreal,  January  19  and  20,  1921. 


was  started  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Wa.Aaganiack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  then  it  became  neces- 
sary 'to  have  a  method  for  testing  sulphate  pulp  for 
strengtih.  After  tiying  out  the  methods  used  or  re- 
commended for  testing  of  .sulp^iite  pulp  the  follow- 
ing method  was  found  to  give  .safisfaeitiory  results 
with    sulphate    pulp. 

The  method  of  testing  sulphite  pulp  for  strength 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Sulphite  pulp  of  the 
T.A.P.P.L  in  "Paper"  November  8th,  1916,  was  tried 
out  on  kraft  pulp  but  proved  to  be  unsuitable  in 
several  respects.  TIhe  proportions  of  pulp,  water  and 
pebbles  in  a  jar  of  given  size,  as  published  by  t/ie 
above  Commiititee,  did  not  give  the  most  .satisfactory 
results  as  regards  beating,  and  according  to  our  ex- 
perience the  hand  mould  leaves  mucli  to  be  desired 
with  regard  to  ithe  uniformity  of  the  hand  made 
.sheets.  Tihere  did  not  seem  to  be  any  obvious  rea- 
sons for  testing  the  .sheets  with  the  Asheroft  tester,  as 
long  as  ;tihe  Mullen  tester  is  universally  used  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  appeared  to  us  more  desii*- 
able  to  express  the  results  of  the  strength  test  on  a 
basis  which  would  give  a  direct  comparison  with 
results  obtained  in  acit.ual  practice  on  the  paper  mach- 
ines, particularly  as  the  metliod  finally  adopted 
could  then  be  used  for  placing  tlie  blame  for  any 
paper  not  showing  t^lie. proper  test  on  the  pulp  mill 
or   the   paper   mill. 

The  method  of  testing  pulp  for  strength  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Wayagamaek 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  la-st  three  yeaiN 
is  briefly  as  follows: 

25  grs.  of  air-dry  pulp  are  thoroughly  broken  up 
by  forcing  t;ie  pulp  through  a  screen  witih  1-16-in. 
round  holes  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water.  The  screened 
pulp  is  then  collecited  on  the  sheet-machine  described 
below,  and  placed  in  a  tared  weighing  cjiinder.  The 
contents  of  the  cylinder  are  then  made  up  to  3  kgs. 
with  water  and  transferred  to  tihe  ball  mill  jar.  The 
volume  of  the  jar  is  4.50  litres  and  it  cdntains  2,500 
grs.  of  pebbles  of  sucji  a  size  that  there  are  250 
pebblas  in  each  jar.  The  pulp  is  beaten  for  one  hour 
in  the  ball  mill  at  a  speed  of  66  r.p.m.  The  beaten 
pulp  is  then  washed  out  of  the  jar  and  made  \ip  to 
10  litres  in  a  vaifc  from  whicjh  three  measures  of  450 
CCS.  each  are  placed  in  a  pail  and  made  up  to  ap- 
proximately 5  litres  with  water.  After  thoroug/i 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  pail  are  poured  on  to  the 
sheet-machine. 

The  sheet-machine  consists  of  a  rectangular  box, 
the  upper  surface  of  wjhiich  is  made  of  a  perforate(:l 
brass  plate.  A  14  mesh  backing  wire  and  a  60  nies.ii 
machine  wire  are  soldered  to  ithe  plate.  When  a 
sheet  is  made  the  "deckle  box"  is  placed  on  the  wire. 
A  quick  opening  gate  valve  is  used  for  draining  tln^ 
water  from  the  machine.  (See  diagram). 

The  "coucher"  consists  of  a  square  block  of  woo<l 
about  10-in.  x  12-in.  The  luider  side  of  it  is  curved 
on  a  ;]0-in.  radius.  The  thickness  in  itlie  centi'e  is 
about  IVi-in.     and   at   the  edges  V^-in. 
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As  soon  as  the  pulp  is  transferred  to  the   machine  of  the  same  pulp  were  then  tested  for  strength   wit/i 

the   drain   valve   is   opened   and   the  water  allowed   to  the  following  results. 

drain    off   until    the   suction    on    the    sheet    is   released     Sample    from    vat 1     hour  beating     142% 

hy    air   eriteriiiCT   the    drain    pipe.      The    "deckle    box"  Wet    sample    from    lap..     ..1         "          "           141% 

is   lifted   off   t.he   machine   and    the   coucher   is   covered  Air    dried    samjjle    from    lap     1         "          "           120% 

with    a    wri    felt    and   the   front   edge   of    it    placed    on  Air    dried    sample    from    lap     1^/^     "          "           134% 

the   wire.     The  coucher  is  ithen  pressed  down   rapidly  Air    dried    sample    from    lap     2         "         "          137% 

until   the   back   of   it    comes   in   contact    with    the   wire.  Oven    dried   sample  from   lap     1         "         "           108% 

The  siheet   will   then   be   firmly   held   by  the   felt.     T.iie  Oven   dried  sample   from   lap     IVo     "'          "           11S% 

fell,  is  next  removed   from  'the  coucher  and   placed   on  Oven    dried   sample  from   lap     2         "         "           126% 

a,  hoard   which   fits   into  a   letter  press.     In   this   man-  Oven   dried   sample  from   lap     21/2     "         "           125%. 

iier  5  sheets  are  made  and  placed  on   the  board.     The  These    te.sts    have     been    confirmed     a     number     of 

top    sheet    is    covered    wit;h    a    felt    and    the    board    is  time*    and    show    clearly    that    the    method    of    drying 

p'H-cd    under    the   pre«s.      The   i-iheets    are   pressed    for  which   pulp  undergoes  before  it   is  te'.^ted   for  sitrengtii 

about.   1-')   seconds   under   all    the   pressure    that  'can   be  is    of    very    great    importance,    in    fact,    some    of    t.he 

put    on    the    press    by    hand.       The    sheets    are    then  differences    in    strength     obtained     by     quite     radical 

transferred    on    to  wire  trays  and   placed   in    a   drying  elianges    in    cookings  conditions    of    kraft    pulp    proved 

oven   and  dried  at   180  deg.  F.     When  thoroughly  dry  ^  be  much    le.ss  ithan   the   differences   caused    by   test- 

t.he  shre  s   are  taken    out   and   allowed   to  reabsorb  tihe  i„g.    ^et    and    dry    isamples    of    the    same    pulp.      For 

hygrocnpic    moisture    for    1     hour.       They     are    then  convenience  in   breaking  up  the  .samples  in  the  screen 

cut    to   6  in.    X    6  in.    and    weighed    to   the    nearest    M  wet   samplas    should    always    be    tested    whenever    pos- 

of  a  gram.     The  weight   of  the  sheets   is  calculated   to  sible.      The    existence   of    a    definite    relation    between 

lbs.    per    ream    of    480    sheets    24-in.    x    36-in.    i.e.    die  tIhe   strengtth    of   the   wet   kraft    pulp    and    t/ie    air-dry 

commercial     weisiht-standard     for    kraft.       The    s.heets  pu]p  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved   by  us. 

ai'e   tested   on   the   Mullen    tester   in    the   four   corners  i„    testing   a    larjre    number    of    dry    kraft    pulps    it 

and    in   the    centre.      The    average    Mullen    tesit    multi-  has    invariably    been    found    that    the.se    machine-dried 

plied   In-   TOO  and   divided   by   the  ream   weight   of   the  p„ip,s   are  weaker  than   the   average   run   of   wet   pulp, 

.sheets-   is  the  expression   for  the  strength   of  the   pulp.  While  .some  of  the   dry   pulps   in   t.heir   wet   state,   are 

in   v\h"r  words  the  sitrengtih    is  expressed   as   per   ceiil  undoubtly    equal    in    "strength    to     most     kraft     pulp 

of   "point   per   pouild."  manufactured,    the   drying   of   tihe    pulp    on    the   mach- 

Gciierally    speaking,    the    results    obtained    by    this  ines   apparently   makes   dry   pulps    less    desirable    than 

method  of  testing  pulp  for  strength   can   be  taken  as  wet    pulp    when    maxiuRim    strength    is    required,    both 

■H  very   fair  indication   of  ifhe  strength   to  be   expected  for   kraft   paper   and    test    board, 

from    the   pulp   on    the   paper   machine   as   long  as   the  Below  are  given  a   few  te,sts  of  dry   imlps: 

degree    of    hydration     itnparted    to    the    pulp    in    tihe  1                     121 

beaters    is    not    materially    different    from    the    ^hydra-  2                     130 

>:.\n\\   produced   in  the  ball  mill.     It  is  usually   only   in  3                     113     beaten   II/2   hrs. 

the   I'ase   of   exira   soft   kraft   bag   paper  that   the   rela-  4                     124 

tinn    between    the   .strength    of    the    hand    made    sheets  5               .      11.5 

and    the    iiajier    jnade    on    tihe    machines    varies    from    a  Wava^'amack    kraft    aver- 

definite   figure.  '  age   (wet)                  155  beaten  1  hr. 

In  arriving  at  the  above  method  of  testing  pulp  for  CONCENTRATION  OF  PULP  IN  BALL  MILL.— 

strength     a     number    of    experiments    were    made     in  The    following    amounts    of    pulp    were    placed    in    tihe 

order  to  ascertain   the    influence   of   tlie   different   fac-  hall   mill  jars'  with  the  same  ((uantity  of  water  beaten 

tors   involved,    on    the    final    result.  for    the     same     length     of    time.       The     variation    in 

Some   of  tjie   factors  studied    were:  strength    is   shown   below: 

(1)  Dryness   and    methods    of    drying    pulp    samples  c,r'                                                         14q        '         ' 
before  testing.                                                                                                   gQ '  '     '  '          -.gn 

(2)  Concentration    of   pulp    in    liall    mill.  ..^^ _„ 

(3)  Weight    of.  tesit    sheet    made.  -^^q ^2 

(4)  Weight    of   pebbles..  Unbeaten' ]u,lp.'.'   .'.'    .'.'    .' .'    .' .'    ::            .54 

5     ^rTt  T  f  ,  ^^  ^""^l    .      .     .  Wiiile  it   is  easily    possible   to  keep   the   quantity   of 

^     Method    ot    drymg    test    shee1,s.  ,,      ^^^^^    ^j^^^^^^    ^,5^,^.^^    2           3        J^    .^   ^ 

(,)   Effect  of  smoothnig  wet  sheets  by  pressing  be-  ,.^^^    ^  j^^^^  ^.^^,^^,^,^    ^^_^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^-^^^   ^ 

tween  sheets,  of  heavy   paper.  .^,^^,      ^^^^   ,^^^   influence  the   result   verv   seriously. 

^(8)   Influence      of     pres.sure     applied     ui     couching  INFLUENCE  OF  WEIGHT  OF  PAPER  MADE.- 

'■'•^®  For    this    experiment    a    sample    of    pulp    was    taken 

(9)    Influence    of    pressure    applied    on    wet    sheets  from   the  flow  box  of  a   paper  machine   when   making 

after   couching.  41  \\,    ki-^ft  bag  paper,  in   order  to   have   the   weight 

T/ve  influence  of  the  factors  will  be  discussed  in  the  of  the  paper  made   as  the  only  variable, 

same  order   as   they   are    enumerated    above.  Weight   of   paper.     Mullen    test.     %    Strengtih. 

DRYNESS    OF    SAMPLES    BEFORE    TESTING.  31  lbs.                        42                    135 

— A  sample  of  pulp  was  taken  from  the  vat  of  a  wet>  65  lbs.                        95                    146 

machine   when    a   lap   was   being    made.      The   lap    was  114  lbs.                       150                     132 

then  treated  as  follows:  one  part  of  the  lap  pulp  was  The  strength  of  the  paper  made  on  the  paper  maeh- 

allowed  to  dry  in  the">air  and  another  part  was  dried  ine  at  the  itime  the  pulp  was  taken  for  the  above  ex- 

in  tihe  drying  even  at  210  deg.  F.     The  four  samples  periment    was    lOO^t    of    "point   per   pound."     From 
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the  above  t'ifi:m-es  it  is  seen  that  variations  of  100% 
in  itihe  weifrht  of  paper  made  do  not  influence  the 
resmlts  by  more  than  10</{ .  In  actual  practice,  the 
weight  of  the  paper  made  on  the  sheet-machine  is 
allowed  to  van-  from  55  lbs.  to  65  lbs.  per  ream 
because  repeated  tests  have  shown  tihat  no  variation 
in  strengrth  occure  with  this  variation  of  weight,  witlh 
the  machine  used  by  us.  It  has  been  noted  that  if 
light  weight  sheets  arc  made  on  t;he  sheet-machine 
tlhin  S]>ots  are  likely  to  wcur  and  a  low  average  test 
results.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  sheets  are 
made  they  crease  in  couching  and  low  results  again 
result.  From  50  to  60  lb.  paper  has  been  found  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  sheets  as  regards  unifor- 
mity  of  formation,   etc. 

VVEIGHT  OF  PEBBLES  USED.— A  variation  ot 
100  grams  in  t,he  weight  of  the  pebbles  used  with  all 
otiher  factors  constant,  does  not  influence  the  strength 
of   the    resulting   sheets   noticeably. 

DURATION  OF  BEATING.— The  influence  of  the 
time  of  beating  was  found  to  be  very  marked  until 
maximum  strength  is  olitained  but  after  ma-\inniiii 
strength  is  reached  further  beating  has  comparative- 
ly lititle  influence.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however, 
that  t,lie  "slowness"  of  the  pulp  increases  uniformly 
with  tihe  time  of  beating,  even  after  ma.ximum 
stTength  has  been  reached.  The  slowness  was  ileter- 
mined  with  the  Standard  Schopper-Klem  Sedimen- 
tation tester  0.5  gram  of  pulp  in  200  ccs.  of  water 
were  allowed   to  drain   off   for   15   sees. 

Beating  Mullen  Sedimentaition 

Time  Hrs.         Test   %  Test.  ccs. 

0  68  42 
1/2                     135  63 

1  161  84 
11/0                     168                        103 

2  166  120 
21/2                    158  137 

It  should  be  noted  tihait  after  beating  for  1 1^  lirs. 
the  pulp  was  too  ".slow"  for  the  ordinary  nui  of 
commercial  ki-aft  paper.  T.he  curves  (p.  71)  show 
graphically  the  influence  of  the  time  of  beating  on 
the  .strength  and  "slowness"'   of   kraft   pulp. 

INFLUENCE  OF  METHOD  OF  DRYIN(i  THE 
TEST  SHEETS.— Repeated  tests  made  by  air-drying 
2  sheets  and  oven  drying  8  sheets  at  170  deg.  F. 
from  t.iie  .same  set  of  5  sheets,  have  siliown  that  oven 
drying  at  170  deg.  F.  does  not  influence  the  .streiiiJ-th 
of  the  .sheets,  i)rovided  they  are  left  in  the  air  for 
about   1    hr.   after   drj^ing. 

The  following  experiment;  wais  made  in  ortler  to 
determine  approximately  ait  what  drying  temperature 
the  sheets  were  made  from  pulp  taken  from  a  paper 
machine.     The  sheetis  were  then  treated  as  follows: 

(1)  3  sheets  were  dried  in  a  drying  oven  and  the 
temperature  was  then  raised  ito  240  deg.  F.  for  15 
minutes.      The   sheets   were    immediately   te.sted. 

(2)  3  sheets  were  dried  and  heated  to  240  deg.  P. 
for  15  minutes  and  left  in  air  showing  a  relative 
humidity  of  60'f  at  80  deg.  F.  for  16  hi-s.  before 
testing. 

(3)  3  sheets  were  dried  at  214  deg.  F.  and  tested 
after  being  exposed  to  air  with  60  p.c.  relative  humi- 
dity at  80  deg.  P. 

(4)  3  siheets  were  dried  ait  180  deg.  F.  and  tested 
after  being  exposed  to  air  with  60%  relative  humi- 
dity for  1  hr. 


(5)  3  s'heets  were  allowed  to  dry  in  air  with  70Vf 
relative  humidity  at   80  deg.    F. 

Sheets.  Strength    % 

1  100 

2  126 

3  150 

4  150~ 

5  152 

It  would  thus  appear  that  t.he  sheets  are  not  weak- 
ened by  drying  in  tihe  drj-ing  oven  at  'temperatures 
below  200  deg.  F.  Drying  in  the  oven  at  this  tem- 
perature requires  about  20  minutes,  which  means  a 
considerable  saving  of  time  compared  with  the  time 
required   for  air-drying,   even   when   using  a   fan. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SMOOTHING  WET  SHEETS 
BY  PRESSING  BETWEEN  SHEETS  OF  HEAVY 
PAPER. — Atitempt,«i  were  made  to  improve  the  sur- 
face of  the  sheets  by  ]iressing  them  between  sheets 
of  heavy  paper,  but  this  procedure  was  found  to  Ln- 
crease  ti!ie  strength  of  the  sheets  very  considerabh-. 
in  some  cases:  25  ito  30  points  in  150.  The  smooth- 
ing had  to  be  abandoned,  however,  on  account  of  the 
irregularities  in  the  increase  of  strength  produced. 
To  date  no  satiisfactorv  explanation  of  these  irre- 
gularities  has   been    found. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PRESSURE  APPLIED  IN 
COUCHING  SHEETS.— In  designing  the  sheett^ma- 
chine  the  wire  was  pTirposely  placed  1-16-in.  below 
the  edge  of  the  box  and  the  coucher  made  2-in.  wider 
than  the  box  in  order  to  minimi.se  the  effectsi,  if  any. 
of  uneven  couching  pressure.  Wit^ii  the  machine  a,s 
made,  no  difference  has  been  found  in  strength  of 
the  sheets  when  they  are  couciiied  off  with  the  least 
l)ressure  which  will  lift  them  off  the  wnre  and  w^ien 
they  are  taken  off  with  all  the  weight  a  man  can 
place    on    the    couciher. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PRESSURE  APPLIED  TO 
WET  SHEETS  BETWEEN  FELTS.— The  effect 
of  the  ]iressure  to  which  t.he  sheets  are  subjeetted 
between  the  wet  felts  was  .studied  while  varying  the 
pressure  from  the  lowest  pressure  which  would  re- 
move enough  water  from  tihe  .sheeits  to  enable  them 
to  be  handled,  to  title  pre.<?-ure  exerted  on  them  in  a 
500  ton  bailing  press.  No  variation  in  strength  was 
noticed  within  the  range  of  pressure  obtainable  with 
a  letter  i)re,ss,  but  when  the  full  pressure  of  the  bail- 
inu-  press  was  exerted  the  strength  increased  about 
12%.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  sheets  pressed  wit.h  the  baling  press  showed  a 
parchmentizing  effect  and  were  nearly  transjiarent. 
Comparison  of  Pulps  and  Methods. 

The  ])rincipal  difference  l>etween  this  method  and 
other  published  methods  is  in  the  makmg  in  the 
sheets.  It  seems  to  be  srenerally  recognized  hy  now 
t.hat  the  hand  mould  is  very  un.satLsfactory  for  mak- 
ing the  sheets  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  the  for- 
mation of  the  shedts  depends  ven-  lai-gely  on  the  skill 
of  the  oijerator  and  secondly,  when  working  with 
small  quantities  of  pulp  it  is  ne.xt  to  impossible  to 
make  sheets  of  uniform  weight.  Small  circular  sheets 
5  or  6  inches  in  diameter  are  useless  if  the  sheets 
are  to  be  tested  with  the  Mullen  tester.  The  sheets 
being  7y2-in.  x  7V2-in.  as  made  on  the  above  machme 
it  is  possible  to  cut  2  diagonal  strips  from  eaah 
sheet  for  deitennination  of  breaking  length  and  re- 
sistance to  folding,  as  determined  by  Schopper's  mach- 
ines,   and    still    have    enough    paper   left    to    make    six 
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MxiUen  tiests  on  each  sheet.  The  time  required  for 
making  a  set  of  5  sheets  is  about  3  minultes  and  this 
is  fast  enoug-h   for  all  testing  pni-]ioses. 

In  order  to  find  what  the  difference  in  strengtih 
between  different:  samples  of  kraft  can  amounlt  to, 
samples  from  nearly  all  American  mills  and  most 
Scandinavian  millfs  have  been  tested,  in  addition  to 
more  than  3,000  samjiles  of  kraft  of  our  own  manu- 
facture and  over  100  different  samples  of  pul]i  made 
in    the    cooking    experiments. 

The  sitreng-tji  of  commercial  kraft  pulps  has  been 
found  to  vary  from  130',;  of  point  per  lb.  to  170% 
of  point  per  lb.  and  the  strength  of  the  pulp  made 
in  the  cooking  experiments  varied  from  1247(  to 
193%.  The  above  figures  all  refer  to  samples 
whicili;  have  lieen  t(>sted  weit.  The  strength  of  the 
dried  samples  which  .iiave  been  tested  varied  from 
907(  to  140%.  after  beating  for  11/2  hi-s.  Under 
identical  conditions  of  testing,,  sulphite  pulps  have, 
been  foiuid  to  vary  in  strength  from  al>out  60%  of 
point  per  lb.  to  about  110%.  The  number  of  samples 
of  snlphite  tested  were,  however,  not  sufficiently 
gi-eat  to  enable  ns  to  draw  definite  conclusions,  but, 
apparently,  the  variations  in  .strengt'h  of  sulphite 
pulp    are    larger   tihan    in   the    case    of   sulp.iiate    pulp. 

From  a  large  number  of  comparisons  of  the 
.sitrength  of  the  pulp,  as  detei-mined  by  the  above 
method,  and  the  sti-ength  of  the  paper  made  from  it  on 
tJie  paper  maclunes  it  hai-j  been  found  that  as  a  gen- 
eral, rule  t.he  paper  machines  do  not  develop  more 
tihian  about  759;  of  the  strength  of  the  pulp.  A 
large  number  of  tests  have  been  made  by  taking 
p\d]i  from  the.  .screens  of  the  pajjer  machines  and 
making    sheets   by    hand    and    comparing    the    strength 


of  these  sheets  wit^ii  ithe  strength  of  the  madhine 
made  paper.  The  hand  made  sheets  have  in  every 
case  been  found  to  be  from  20  to  50%  stronger  and 
are  very  often  ecpial  in  strength  to  the  hand  made 
sheets  made  of  the  same  pulp  bealten  in  the  ball 
mills.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  better  formation 
obtainable  l)y  making  jiand  made  pJieets  but  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  making  band  made  sheets  the 
whole  of  tihe  pulp  is  retained  on  the  wire  but  on  the 
paper  maoliine  from  5  to  209'f  of  the  pulp  passes 
through  the  wire  and  an  examination  of  this  pulp 
which  passes  ;through  the  wire  shows  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely hydrated  and  possft-s  quite  remarkable  ce- 
menting properties.*  It  is  thei-efore  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  machine  made  paper  will  ever  be 
eipial  to  ihand  made  paper  in  ,strengt;i.  The  sitrengtli 
of  the  hand  made  sheets,  will,  however,  serve  the 
purpose  of  showing  if  a  low  strength  of  paper  is  due 
to  weak  pulp  or  to  faulty  beating  or  to  pooi-  mani- 
l)ulation  on  the  machine. 

Conclusions. 
As  far  as  this  method  of  testing  pulp  for  strength 
has  been  investigated  by  us  at  il'ie  present  time  it  ap- 
pears to  give  a  true  indication  of  tjie  strength  of 
kraft  inilps.  A  number  of  fiami)les  of  sulphite  pulps 
have    also    been    tested    by   ithis    method    although    the 


•Note :— The  editor  once  devised  a  sheet  machine 
whic.ii  was  intended  to  approximate  more  closely  tIhe 
conditions  on  this  paper  machine  by  applying  the 
same   suction   as   is   used   on    the   boxes. 

It  would  be  initere.sting  to  have  a  comparison  of 
strength  factors  in  hand  made  and  cylinder  mach- 
ine papers. 
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time  of  beating  has  been  shortened  to  V2  hr.  for  suU 
phite,  as  sulplhite  pulp  hydrates  much  more  easily 
than  kraft  pulp.  In  general  it  has  been  found  that 
different  grades  of  sulphite  pulp  show  a  much 
greater  variation  in  strength  than  sulphate  jiulps. 
The  difference  in  strength  of  the  strong  and  the 
easy  bleadhing  sulphite  pulp,  made  by  a  large  Cana- 
dian concern  showed  a  difference  of  about  45%, 
while  t'fle  difference  between  the  strongest  kraft 
pulp  and  easy  bleaching  .sulphate  pulp  is  onlv  about 
20%. 

Krafti  pulp  is  at  present  used  not  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  pure  kraft  papei-s  but  also  in  the 
making  of  various  oither  grades  of  paper  and  board. 
It  becomes  particularly  important  to  have  a  stan- 
dard method  for  testing  pulp  for  st.rength  wlhen 
mixtures  of  pulp  are  used  because  then  the  finis.hed 
paper  does  not  furnvsh  any  indication  of  the  strength 
of  any  of  the  pulps  used.  An  aeeeiitable  method  for 
testing  of  strength  of  pulj)  must,  of  course,  give  con- 
cordant results  on  a  given  sample  of  pulp  and  as  far 
as  our  experience  with  the  method  df^cribed  above 
goes,  tlhere  is  no  difficulity  whatever  in  duplicating 
re-jults  within  2%  even  wjieu  the  tests  are  made  by 
2    or    3    different    operators. 

The  time  required  for  a  test  is  approximately  Sy^ 
hrs.  and  with  a  4-,iar  ball  mill  15  samples  have  been 
tested   by   one   operator  in   10  hrs. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  time  of  beating  and  the  Mullen 
test  and  the  i)reaking  length  as  detei'mined  with 
Schopper's  mac.iiine.  but  so  far  no  entirely  .satisfac- 
tory  relation    has    been    found. 

Our  object  in  publishing  our  experience  with  this 
method  of  testing  pulp  for  strength  is  to  obtain  all 
possible  constructive  criticism  of  it,  as  the  question 
of  strength    of   pulp   is   of  such   importance   to   the  in- 


dustry  in    general   tlhat   it   merits   all    possible   co-oper- 
ation   in    order   to   establish   a   standard    method. 


CAUGHT! 


He  Had  shut  down  the  engine  to  make 
some  repairs  and  was  caught  w^hen  a 
fellow  employee  started  up. 

If   he   had    used    this    sign    he 
would    not    have 
been  injured. 


U^e  the  ^ign4: 
provided  J' or 

your  protection. 


Simplifies  BuriNG 


Easier  to  Sell 


No  Dead  Stock 


Balanced  Equipment 


Less  Accounting 


iNCKCASto  CrriciCMcr  or  LAtoK 


GUAPANTEED  QUALITY 


Fair  Competition 


Small  Srocirs     amo 

PAPIO     TuAMOVtA 


Continuous  Opcpations 


Better  Management 


VANTAGES  OF 

STA  NDARDIZA  T/OAf 


IN  The  Paper  Industry 


Consumer 


Printer 


Merchant  - 


Reduced  Costs 
BetterValues 
Adequate  Profits 


^f  Manufacturer 


arte  At.    Oe^MHTmt*rr 
\NRiTtNG  PAPCR  Company 
Mah 


Aimsof  Sta  no  a  rdiza  tion  in  the  Paper 
Industry 
J  Definite  Standards  of  Quality  ano  Output 
Z  Uniformity  IN  Products  and  Processes. 
3  ReoucTioNOF  the  Number  of  Brands. 
■f  Quantity  Production. 

SSUBS TITUTION  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  RULE-  OF-  THUMB. 

6  Elimination  or  Unnecessary  Sizes.  Colors.  Etc 
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Reports  of  Technical  Section  Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  MECHANICAL  STANDARDS. 

Previous  to  the  Auiuial  Meetiuji'  held  in  January, 
1920,  your  Committee  sent  out  a  (lue.stionnaire  covering 
various  items  on  whieh  the  Committee  on  Mechanical 
Standards  considered  information  should  be  obtained 
and  tabulated.  Nearly  one  year  has  passed  since, 
and  in  spite  of  repeatied  requessts,  only  a  very 
small  number  of  que.stionnaires  have  been  received, 
hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  reliable  tabulation 
from  these  questionnaires.  Furthermore,  even  the 
questionnaires  received  give,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
rather  incomplete  information,  and  your  Committee  is 
oi  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  mills  have  not 
fully  realized  the  advantages  that  would  be  obtained 
from  standardization  -of  mechanical  equipmenti. 

Under  the  circumstances  t.he  Committee  consider*  that 
it  shall  make  no  further  endeavour  to  compile  infor- 
mation in  accordance  vvit.h  the  standards  adopted  by 
itihe  various  plants,  as  apparently  the  co-ojieration  an- 
ticipated   is    not   forthcoming. 

Yotir  Committee  has  viewed  various  publications  in 
connection  with  metal  alloys  used  extensively  in  the 
industry,  and  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a  trans- 
lation from  (he  Italian  Chemical  tiazette  of  an  article 
on  "Special  Bronzes — Lead  Bronzes"  by  F.  Giolitti  and 
M.  Marantonio.  The  snb.iect  of  acid-resisting  bronzes 
was  further  gone  into,  and  in  appendix  "A"  you  will 
please  find  pai'ticulars  as  to  the  findings.  Under  "B" 
in  the  appendix  you  will  also  find  various  data  col- 
lected regarding  lead  and  antimony  alloys.  The  sub- 
ject of  Bearing  Metal  is  referred  to  under  "C,"  but 
we  believe  that  the  information  collected  thereon  is 
not  conclusive,  and  we  would  suggest  further  investi- 
gation on  this  subject. 

Your  Committee  has  reviewed  various  publications  in 
being  able  to  report  satisfactory  data  in  connection 
with  the  flow  resistance  of  paper  stock  in  pipes.  Al- 
though numerous  tests  have  been  made,  on  account  of 
the  i)resence  of  fibre,  it  has  been  impossible  tw  keep  the 
observing  instruments  clear  when  the  consistency  of 
stock  was  in  excess  of  about  1%.  Your  Committee 
has  .spent  considerable  time  in  trying  to  perfect  a 
method  which  would  eliminate  this  trouble,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  problem  has  been  practically  solved  by 
the  application  of  compressed  air  to  keep  free  of  stock 
all  orifices  of  the  instrument  used,  but  unfortunately 
tests  could  not  be  made  since  the  adoption  of  this 
method.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  completie 
these  observations  at  a  later  date,  and  when  completed 
purpose  to  publish  this  information  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  and  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  your 
approval. 

Respectfully  submitted, — J.  Stadler,  J.  0.  Mason.  A. 
P.  Costigane. 
A — Report  on  Investigation  of  Acid  Resisting  Bronze. 

The  present  investigation  covers  the  ordinary  copper 
— tin — lead  bronzes  principally  used  in  the  chemical 
pulp  industry. 

In  addition  a  few  metal  alloys,  put  on  the  market 
under  various  claims  for  strength  and  acid  resisting 
qualities,  have  also  been  investigated. 


An  investigation  of  thiis  naiture  naturally  divides   ii 
self  into  the  following  parts : — The  physical  properties 
of  the  alloy,  and  its  acid  resisting  qualities. 

The  Mechanical  Properties  of  Copper-Tin-Lead  Bronze 

The  allo.vs  used  for  the  investigation  had  the  follow- 
ing composition : — 

The  Pnyslcal  Properties  or  Copper- Tin-Lead  Bron2e 
TMf  alloys  used  for  the  Investigation  ha<l  the  following 
ooraposltlon;- 


Formula 


Analysis 


Copper  -  Tin  -  Lead  -  Phosphorus/Copper  -  Tin  -  Lead  -  Phosphor 

1  90%  10^  05s  0.05%  89.92%  10.2555  0%  0.011> 

2  85  10  5  0.05  84.97     10.33  4.5  0.024 

3  85  5  10  0.05  84.77       5.54  9.83  0.062 

4  80  10  10  0.05  79.73  10.27  9,87  0.068 

5  80  5  15  0.05  81.10   5.12  13.66  0.066 

6  76  9  15  0..05  75.85   9,40  14.72  0.0S6 

7  70  15  15  0.05  70.23  15.54  14. CS  0.066 

8  70  10  10  0.05  71.00   9.93  19.00  0.048 

Three  test  pieces  were  made  from  each  of  these 
alloys,  with  the  exception  of  lots  4  and  5,  from  which 
four  pieces  were  made. 

The  results  of  the  physical  tests  given  below  are 
aecordingl.y  the  mean  value  of  three  and,  in  two  cases, 
four  tests. 

The  casting  of  the  test  pieces  presented  considerable 
difficulties  and,  in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  applicable  to  foundry 
practice  was  obtained. 

In  the  report  of  the  Mechanical  Standards  Commiittee, 
submitted  to  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section,  some  preliminary  figures  were  presented  on 
the  physical  properties  of  copper-tin-lead  bronzes. 

These  figures  are  very  interesting  in  the  light  of  the 
present  investigation,  and,  in  the  following  discussion 
of  the  results  below,  references  will  be  made  to  these 
figures. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  tests  made,  the  alloys 
were  examined  under  the  microscope  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  of  their  crystaline  structure. 

These  microj^hotographs,  having  a  magnification  of 
100  times  their  diameters,  are  re-produced  below: — 

'     ';.-~V,,J-.J   y'vV''.''      f—^'-^ 


Fig.  1.  Copper  90,  Tin  in. — Round  black  .spot.s  are  due  co  tracir 
of  lead  markings:  dendritic  .'^ti-ucture — .^^ame  compo-^iition  as  bal- 
ance of  the  metal.  Note  the  globular  form  of  the  lead,  iike  oil 
rlrops.     It  will  not  dissolve  in  the  other  metals. 
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Fig.    2.     Copper   85.    Tin    10.    T^ead    5. — Shows   oriented    crystals, 
rijirl^  and  light  areas,  dpndritic   forms  well  defined. 


Fig.   5.    Copper  80.   Tin   5,   Lead  15. — Shows  lead  lining  out  be- 
tween  the  crystals.      Due  to  increase   in   iiroportion   of  lead. 


^*  «^SS^''-^ 


Fig.   3.    Capper  S5,  Tin   5,  Lead  10. — Black  areas  lead,  no  dross 
or  porous     spots,  dendrilic  forms  pronounced. 


♦j^C  i<^-'^f^,  ^'  fc-^  ^^l" 


Pig.    4.      Copper    .SO.     Tin     10.    I^ead     10. — Dendritic    form     le.ss 
marked  than  No.  .'!.     Distribution  of  lead  finer  and  more  even. 


Fis. 
rites   \ 


l>.    Copper  76,  Tin  9.  Lead  15. — Lead  dead  black,  and  denrt- 
cry  dark  and  not  to  be  confused  -with  lead. 


Pig.  7.  Copper  70,  Tin  1,';,  Lead  15. — Note  how  lead  has 
gathered  into  large  globules.  It  is  .segregated  badlv  (not 
shown  by  photograph).  In  light  areas,  with  a  glass,  the  net- 
work of  copper-tin  eutectic  is  plainly  visible.  This  alloy  was 
most  -resistant   to  etching  solution. 
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Fig.  S.  Copper  71.  Tin  10.  Lead  19. — Lead  more  evenly  distri- 
buted.     Dendritic   form    again    makes   its  appearance. 

All  examination  of  the  niicroph olographs  show.s  that 
all  the  alloys  were  made  of  .sound  metal.  No  oxides, 
dross  or  porous  spots  are  found  in  the  castings.  In 
otliei-  words,  the  foundry  practice  has  been  very  good. 

Ill  examining  Fig.  1  round  black  spots  are  noted. 
These  spots  consist  of  lead  globules.  The  lead  is  pre- 
sent in  this  as  an  impurity.  It  should  however  be 
noted  that  the  lead  does  not  unite  with  the  copper  and 
tin.  Rather  it  appears  throughout  the  alloy — up  to  a 
certain  percentage — as  globules  resembling  oil  drops. 

Figures  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  show  the  dissemination  of  the 
lead  throughout  alloy. 

In  all  these  mixtures  the  non-teudency  of  the  lead 
to  unite  with  the  copper  and  tin  is  clearly  shown.  The 
copper  and  tin,  on  the  other  hand,  unite  freely.  As 
the  proportion  of  lead  increases,  it  shows  the  increas- 
ing tendency  to  separate  into  larger  globules. 

In  Fig.  ;").  the  lead  has  increased  so  that  this  metal 


begins  to  line  out  between  the  ci'yslals.  Finally,  in 
Fig.  7,  containing  l!i%  lead,  a  very  bad  segregation  of 
the  lead  is  noticed.  This  is  a  most  iinjiortant  feature 
of  the  alloy  containing  lead  from  ir)'/(    and  up. 

Examined  with  a  magnifying  glass  the  network  of 
Cug  Sn  is  plainly  visible.  This  chemical  compound  of 
copper  and  tin  does  not  show  where  the  percentage 
of  tin  is  below  10%. 

In  Fig.  S  a  better  distribution  of  the  lead  is  shown. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  this  is  due  to  an  increased 
rate  of  solidification,  an  important  feature  which  will 
be  discussed  later. 

The  physical  tests  were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
test  code  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
and  included  tensile  strength,  yield  point,  elongation 
and  reduction  of  area.  In  addition,  hardness  tests 
were  made  by  means  of  a  Shore  scleroscope. 

Table  No.  1  gives  t.iie  results  of  ithe.se  tests,  omititing 
tlie  yield  point  and  reduction  of  area  as  being  of  less 
interest. 

Table  No.  2  gives  the  results  of  the  tests  made  for  the 
preliminary  report.     (See  Pulj)  &  Paper,  p.  134,  1920). 

The  mean  value  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  are  shown 
in  grajihical  form  in  (Graphs  1  and  2. 
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Alloy  No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


TABLE  NO.  2. 

Composition     Tensile  strength 
per  sq.  inch 


85-10-5 
85  5-10 
80-10-10 
80-  5-15 
70-15-15 
70-10-20 


28,706 
20,427 
28,150 
22,810 
24.630 
22,985 


Along  the  ab.seissa  on  Graph  No.  1  the  composition 
of  the  various  alloys  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  increasing  amounts  of  lead  on  the 
strength  and  ductility  of  the  alloy,  while  Graph  No. 
2  shows  the  effect  of  decreasing  amounts  of  t'in  on  the 
hardness  of  the  alloy. 

An  examination  of  these  graphs  reveals  facts  of 
great  interest,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  should 
be  of  considerable  value  to  the  users  of  acid  resisting 
bronze. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evideuti  that,  by  increasing 
the  tin  (up  to  20%),  an  alloy  of  great  strength  and 
hardness  is  obtained.  Note  that  alloys  Nos.  1  and  2 
have  a  tensile  strength  nearly  as  great  as  that)  of  soft 
steel. 

Alloy  No.  1,  containing  no  lead,  is  however  very  hard 
to  east,  and  it  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
sound  castings. 

The  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  lead  greatly 
eliminatied  this  troublesome  feature,  and,  as  shown  b.v 
the  curves  in  graph  No.  1,  up  to  5%  lead  the  strength 
and  ductility  are  not  greatly  affected. 

Be.yond  5^^  lead,  however,  the  strength  of  the  allo}^ 
decreases  rapidly,  and  it  becomes  also  very  brittle. 
No.  7  for  instance,  coritlaining  15%  tin,  shows  no  elon- 
gation whatever. 

Graph  No.  2  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  tin  is 
the  element  principally  influencing  the  hardness  of  the 
alloy.  Alloy  No.  7,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  high 
percentage  of  lead,  has  tihe  greatest  hardness.  The 
general  conception  that  lead  makes  the  alloy  soft  there- 
fore does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  investiga- 
tion. That  lead  cannot  have  a  ver\'  great  influence  on 
the  hardness  is  furthermore  evident  from  examination 
of  the  microphotographs. 

The  lead  does  not  amalgamate  with  the  other  metals, 
but  appears,  when  the  percentage  is  sufficiently  high, 
as  solid  masses  of  solidified  lead  in  metal. 
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The  dotted  curve  in  Graph  1  shows  tihe  strength  of 
the  various  alloys  obtained  from  a  certain  foundry,  and 
represents  extremely  poor  foundry  practice.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  tensile  strengths  of  these  castings  are 
over  10,000  lbs.  less  than  that  for  the  sound  castings. 

This  fact  is  further  brought  out  by  the  ttests  made 
on  a  test  piece  taken  from  a  bronze  digester  sleeve 
which  liad  given  very  poor  service,  and  which  had  to 
be  removed  aft«r  a  short  time.  The  resullts  of  this 
test  show : — 

Composition — Copper  85%,  tin  10%,  lead  5% ;  ten- 
sile strength  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  19,387;  elongation  in 
two  inches  3-5%. 

This  casting  was  very  porous  and  spongy,  which  of 
course  accounts  for  its  jjoor  wearing  qualities,  also 
the  extreme  brittleuess  of  this  casting.  Fig.  9  shows 
the  stiiieture  of  the  test  pieces.  It  is  extremely  por- 
ous and  contains  blow  holes  over  the  entire  surface. 
This  condition  is  due  to  defects  in  the  foundry  practice. 


Fig:.  9. — Test  piece  e.xtremely  porous  and  contains  smaU  blow 
holes   over   entire    surface. 

The  acid  resisting  qualities  of  the  bronzes. 

The  present  investigation  has  established  the  fact 
that  little  or  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  labora- 
tory tests  as  to  which  alloy  best  resists  the  action  of 
siilphite   liquor. 

The  different  alloys  have  also  been  exposed  to  this 
action  in  a  sulphite  digester  during  a  considerable 
period.  In  presenting  the  results  of  this  test  for 
wiiat  the.y  are  worth  (table  3),  it  is  recommended  that 
fittings  of  various  composition  be  tested  under  actual 
operating  conditions  and  accurate  records  kept  to 
show  the  performance. 

Tal)le  3  shows,  however,  lliat  the  iiii-reased  content 
of  lead  in  the  allo.v  has  no  very  ajjpreciable  effect  on 
its  acid  resisting  qualities. 

TABLE  No.  3. 
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Conclusion. 

The  present  investigation  has  brought  nut  the  great 
importance  of  a  good  foundry  practice.  No  matter 
what  the  composition  of  the  alloy  is,  with  poor  foundry 
jiractice,  the  required  strength,  ductility  or  toughness 
and  hardness  is  not  obtained. 

It  should  tlierefore  be  insisted  on  that  all  castdngs 
be  free  from  flaws,  dross,  porous  spots,  and  the  sur- 
faces free  from  scale,  sand  or  loam. 

Castings  which  do  not  meet  these  requirements 
sTiould  therfore  be  rejected. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  alloy,  it  is  apparent  that 
an  increase  in  lead  above  5%  does  not  fulfil  any  useful 
purpose.  The  strength  and  toughness  rapidly  decrease 
while,  as  far  as  can  be  concluded  from  the  present 
tests,  the  acid  resisting  qualities  are  not  materially 
affected. 

Any  ef'fecti  of  tliis  constituent  is  pi'obably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  a  high  percentag-e  of 
lead  inakes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  sound  casting, 
with  the  result  that  acid  eats  itls  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  casting,  quickly  disintegrating  it. 

The  addition  of  tin,  up  to  20%,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  an  alloy  possessing  great  strength  and  hard- 
ness. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  an  alloy  containing 
over  10%  tin  has  a  very  complex  freezing  point  curve ; 
between  10  to  20%  there  being  no  less  than  three  dis- 
tinct freezing  points. 

In  its  practical  ajjplication  this  means  that  such  an 
alloy  solidifies  in  three  separate  portions,  tihus  aeeeler- 
ating  the  tendency  to  segregation  with  the  eonsequennt 
decrease  in  strength  and  ductility. 

The  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  bronze,  up  to 
0-1%,  has  a  very  marked  effect  upon  its  properties, 
greatly  increasing  its  strength  and  toughness  and  also 
notably  facilitating  the  founding.  It  is  therefore  re- 
commended that  in  any  specification  for  bronze  the 
presence  of  not  less  than  005%  phosphorus  should  be 
insisted  on. 

In  taking  the  points  brought  out  by  the  present  in- 
vestigation into  consideration,  the  suggested  specifi- 
cation for  acid  resisting  bronze  will  then  be  as  follows: 

Copper  ■• 841/2  —  85     % 

Tin 91/2  —  101/2% 

Lead 41/2  —     51/2% 

Phosphorous  not  less  than    ••    ••         0-05% 
Impurities  not  more  than 0-   5% 

Addenda. 

In  addition  to  the  sbove,  a  few  acid  resisting  metals, 
sold  \inder  trade  names,  have  been  investigated. 

Of  the.se  metals,  two.  "Aterite"  and  "Meco,"  have 
a  very  similar  chemical  composition. 

They  are  both  alloys,  containing  chiefly  copper, 
nickel,  zinc  with  a  small  addition  of  lead,  silicon  and 
iron.  Of  the  two  "Meco"  is  the  higher  in  copper, 
while  "Aterite"  is  the  higher  in  nickel.  "Aterite," 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  appears  very  similar  in  coniposi- 
tion  to  Monel  metal. 

Both  metals  have  a  very  satisfactory  tensile  sto'ength 
— 40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch — and  the  hardness  ranges 
from  25 — 30  points  (Shore  scale). 

The  ex|)(isui-e  of  these  metals  to  moist  SO^-gas  shows 
that  they  are  both  affected  to  .some  degree.  "Aterite" 
lost  during  an  exposure  e((uivalent  to  31  days  2-5%  in 
weight,  while  in  the  same  period  "Meco"  lost  1%. 

Both  metals  therefore  appear  to  possess  notable  acid 
resisting  qualities. 


At  the  present  time,  however,  the  market  price  of 
these  metals  does  not  allow  tjiem  to  compete  with  the 
copper-tin-lead  alloys. 

The  third  metal  investigated  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  "Proniet  Bronze."  It  is  a  copper-zine  alloy,  with 
a  tensile  strength  of  40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  an  elon- 
gation of  48%,  and  a  hardness  equal  to  10  points.  It 
is  a  very  strong  and  tough  alloy,  but,  owing  to  its  high 
content  of  zinc,  is  hardly  suitable  for  sulphite  mill 
work. 

B — Report  on  Investigation  of  Antimonial  Lead. 

This  investigation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  most  suitable  composition  of  antimonial 
lead  used  in  the  chemical  pulp  indu.stry. 

The  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Mechanical  Standards  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  divei'sity  of  opinion  amoug  the  different  mOls 
in  regard  to  this  composition.  Some  mills  advocate 
lead  with  as  little  as  2%  antimony,  while  others  favor 
a  lead  alloy  containinp  15%  antimony. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  an  investigation  of  the 
physical  pix)perties  of  antimonial  lead  alloys  should 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section. 

Preliminary  to  carrying  out  the  physical  tests,  a 
great  deal  of  expex-imeuting  was  done  to  obtain  homo- 
geneous test  pieces.  Chemical  analysis  showed  that 
the  antimony  has  a  great  tendency  to  segregate  from 
the  lead  in  mixtures  containing  over  13-5%  antimony. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  rate  of  solidi- 
fication is  slow.  The  te.st  pieces,  finally  used  for  the 
tesiting,  were  carefully  analysed  and  were  found  to 
be  siifficiently  homogeneouisi  The  test  pieces  contained 
antimony  in  proportions  varying  from  2.5%  to 
17.8%.. 

On  each  of 
made — tensile, 


these   alloys 
compressive 


the  following  tests  were 
and  transverse  strength; 
elongation;  reduction  of  area  and  hardness. 

The  tensile  strength,  elongation  and  reduction  of 
area  were  determined  on  test  pieces  of  the  usual  half 
inch  cross  section,  and  are  given  in  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

The  compressive  tests  were  made  on  cylinders  having 
a  height  equal  to  2  diameters,  and  are  given  in  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

The  transverse  tests  were  made  on  1"  square  bars, 
.supported  8"  apart.  The  hardness  tests  are  expressed 
in  points  of  the  Shore  scale. 

The  i-esults  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  No.  1,  and 
these  figures  representing  the  mean  value  of,  in  some 
instances,  three  tests,  are  presented  in  graphical  form 
in  Diagrams  1,  2  and  3. 

In  the  table  the  figures  giving  the  reduction  of  area 
liave  been  omitted  as  being  of  less  interest. 

Physical  Properties  of  Antimonial  Lead: 
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Diagram  1. — Tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse  strengtlis  of 
antimonial    lead. 

Diagr.  1  shows  graphically  the  tensile,  compressive, 
and  transverse  strength,  and  Diag.  2  the  elongation 
and  hardneiis  of  the  various  mixtures. 

Diag.  3  shows  diagramatically  how  the  test:  bars 
stand  bending,  the  curved  lines  representing  the  bend- 
ing of  the  bars  at  the  point  of  failure. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  reveals  some  very 
interesting  information. 
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Diagram   2. — Hartinc;- 
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i-longation   of  .nntimonial  lead. 


The  tensile  strength  and  the  elongation  increase 
with  t'he  addition  of  antimony  up  to  11%. 

Above  ll'/i  the  strengt.ii  rapidly  decrea.ses,  and 
above  13%  the  metal  becomes  very  brittle. 

The  compressive  strength  also  increases  up  to  about 
11' (  antimony:  beyond  this  percentage,  it  shows  an 
extreme  irregularity.  It  should  be  remarked  that  com- 
pressive tests  were  made  on  c.ylinders  eompressd  to 
one  half  of  their  height.  In  many  of  the  specimens 
containing  a  higher  per  cent  of  antimony,  however, 
the  test  pieces  partiall.y  broke  along  several  cleavage 
planes  in  a  crumbling  wa.v.  These  tests  have  therefore 
been  omitted  in  the  table  as  not  representing  the  maxi- 
iiuini  load  to  one  half  the  height. 
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Diagram  3. — .4ntimonial  lead  alloys:  Transverse  tests  of  1  in. 
square  bars,  supports  8  ins.  apart.  Curves  show  amount  of  bend- 
ing where  failure  occurred. 
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Tlio  inaximiiiu  transverse   load   represents  the   pres-  One   most  ini]j()i-t.aiit    fact   lias  been   brought   out  in 

sui'o  at  whieli  the  bars  failed.  regrard  to  white  bearing  metals,  namely  that  Babbitts 

It   was   attained   shortly  after   the   elastie   limit    had  with  a  high  per  eent  tin  have  been  entirely  superceded 

been  reached.  by  alloys  containing  chiefly  lead  and  antimony. 

The    hardness    tests    sho\v   a    considerable    variation  The  toilowing  formula  is  given  as  an  examf)le  of  the 

above  IC/f    antiimony.     When  it   is  remembered,  how-  cf)mi)osi)iion  generally  in  vogue  .some  years  ago: — 

ever,  that  above  13-5  antimony  the   alloy   consists  of  Tin  ••   ■■ 80% 

hard  antimony  cry.stals  imbedded  in  a  softer  lead-anti-  Antimony 10% 

mony  entectic,  it  a])pears  quite  natural  that  a  uniform  Copper 10% 

hardness  cannot  be  exj)ected.  _     This  Babbitt  lias  now  been  discarded  by  some  of  the 

Conclusion.  largest  railroads  in  America  for  a  Babbitt,  used  for  all 

As  antimonial  lead  is  used  princi|)ally  for  lead  pip-  general  purposes,  with  the  following  composition: — 

ing,  tilie  physical  requirem,ents  of  this  will  naturally  Tin,  not  below ■'  ••   ■•     61/2% 

be  the  governing  factors  in  determining  the  eomposi-  (Copper %  to  %% 

tion  to  be  used.  Antimony 14 — 16% 

The  requirements  of  a  lead  pipe  is  that  it  does  not  Lead 77 — 79% 

collap.se  nnder  its  own  weight,  and  that  it  does  not  sag.  Phosphorous ••   ••     002") — 0110% 

creep  or  bend  nnder  exposure  to  tlie  pressure  and  tem-  Total    impurities   including   zinc, 

j)erature  of  the  digester  relief  gases.  iron,  etc. under  O-f}'/, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  withstand  the  blow  of  This   Babbifti  is   also   used   in    bearings   for   electric 

a.  heav;\'  object  and,  if  bent,  it  should  not  break.     In  motors  under  5  H.P.  in  size, 

other  words,  it  should  not  be  brittle.  Another  metal,  containing  less  copper  and  a  some- 

A  study  of  diagrams  1,  2  and  8  indicates  that  the  alloy  what  higher  percentage   of  antimony,   and   api)earing 

containing  10  to  ll'/r   antimony  best  fills  these  condi-  under  the  name  of  Zero  metal,  has  the  following  com- 

tions.     Below  lO'/J    of  antimony  the  tensile     and  com-  position : — 

pressive   strengtih    of   the    alloy    decrease    rapidly   and  Tin 6-14% 

while  more  plastic  it  is  very  soft.     By  an  addition  of  Copper -10% 

more  than  119?  antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  no  advan-  Antimony 18-53% 

tage  is  gained,  as  above  this  percentage  the  alloy  be-  Lead 75-23% 

comes    rapidly    bi'ittle.      It    is    furthermore    extremely  The  present  investigation  has  been  confined  to  white 

difficult  to  obtain  homogeneous  castings  with  antimony  metal  alloys.     It  has  consisted  in  an   investigation  of 

pi'csent  in  proportions  above  this  percentage,  the  ph.ysieal  characteristics  of  two  Babbitts  which,  ac- 

The   investigation  ha.s  braought   out   the   fact   that  cording  to  the  returned  questionnaires  of  the  Mechani- 

good  foundr}'  practice  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  cal  Standards  Committee,  seem  to  be  extensively  used 

a  homogeneous  alio}',  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  by  some  of  the  mills. 

that  the  necessary  chemical  ami  physical  tests  be  in-  In  addition,  three  metals,  thought  to  be  of  consider- 

cluded  in  the  specification  for  antimonial  lead.  «ble  interest,  have  been  similarly  investigated.     These 

C — Report  on  Investga.tion  of  Bearing  Metals.  metals  ajjpear  on  the  market    under  trade   names   and 

The   investigation   covered   in   this   report   is   liardly  are  not  sold  on  an  analysis  basis, 

more  than  preliminary,  inasmuch  as  a  subject  of  this  The  results  of  these  tests  together  with  the  comjio- 

magnitude  requires  a   good   deal    more  time  than  has  sition  of  tihe  metals  is  given  in  table  No.  1. 

been  at  our  disposal.  The   factors   chiefly   influencing   the   selection    of   a 

A  rather  extensive  search  of  the  technical  literature  bearing  metal  are,  it.s  antifriction  properties,  wearing 

ha.s  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  ha-s  qualities,  and  price. 

been  done  to  standardize  the  liearing  metals  used  for  Of  these  three  factors),  the  fir.st  it  wo' can  only  be  deter- 
various  duties.  mined  through  actual  tests  under  actual  operating  eon- 
It  appears,  however,  that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  ditions. 
found,  except  what  has  been  publislu^d  by  some  of  the  The  third  factor,  price,  is  of  eourse  of  considerable 
railroads.       ^  importance. 

TABLE   1 — Physical  Characteristics  of  a  unmber  of  Bearing  Metals: 

Composition Hardness        Tensile  Strength      Compressive  strength 

Name  (conper     Tin      Antl-    Lead    Arse-/     Shore  Tensile      Klonga-  To 

.;          ^        T^          cf        "i'^        ^""^^^          strength       tlon  Elastic      i  original 
^          70          %              70% f,  ^^^t  height 

Babbit  #1  1.0         60.0       8.9       30,1  2.86  9450  10,0  4615  12438 

9522  15.8  6446  12154 

Babbit  #2  2.0         44.5       9.0       44.5  2,78  7281  2.5  6585  9631 

PrQ„g,t  7675  3.5  7015  9714 

"Genuine"  0.25         0,47     13.49     84,9       0.89  3.24                8546  5.0  4080  22945 

pj-oraet                                                                           '  ''^^O  2.5  4621  21060 

"XX"  0.25         0.38     13.56     84,60     1,19  3.29                8674  2.5  7040  20730 

Pj.  8036  3.5  6552  21983 

Metal  (1)         -  -  -         99.8         -  4.39  13327  14.5  6115  14462 

15295  13.5  5308  11080 


(1)     Bai'lum     =  0.82  % 
Calcium  =  0.12  % 
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It  is  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  give  the  relative  cost  of  tihe  bearing  metals  investi- 
gated. These  costs  are  given  in  table  No.  2,  and  they 
are  based  on  the  present  market  price  of  the  metals  of 
Avhich  they  are  composed. 

The  prices  of  the  metals  constituting  tihe  alloys  as 
quoted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December,  1920,  were  as  follows : — 

Copper Lb.  $0-181/2 

Tin "  0-50 

Antimony •   ••  "  0-09 

Lead "  0-091/2 

Arsenic "  0-12- 

The  physical  characteristics  given  in  table  No.  1  are 
very  interesting. 

Alloys  Nos.  1  and  2  show  good  compressive  strength, 
although  No.  2  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  more  brittle 
than  No.  1.  This  resistance  to  pressure,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  qualities  of  a  bearing  metal,  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  antimony. 

The  two  alloys  called  Promet  '•Glenuine"  and 
"  XX,  "although  very  low  in  tin,  have  a  remarkably 
high  tensile  strength.  Except  for  the  presence  of  ar- 
senic in  these  alloys,  they  appear  to  be  veiy  similar 
in  composition  with  the  railroad  standard  bearing 
metals.  This  presence  of  arsenic  sliould  be  particularly 
noted.  Together  with  antimony,  it  raises  the  resist- 
ance to  pressure  remarkablj'. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  however,  it 
makes  the  alloy  very  brittle,  as  is  shown  in  the  low 
elongation  of  the  Promet  metals. 

The  last  of  the  series,  the  metal  called  "Frary 
Metal,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  alloys  appearing 
in  recent  years.  It  w^as  developed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  war.     As  is  .shown  in  llic  .inalysis  given  in 


the  table,  it  contains  lead  vrith  a  very  small  addition 
(if  metallic  calcium  and  barium.  This  pre.sence  of  small 
quantities  of  alkaline  earth  metals  has  completely 
changed  the  properties  of  the  lead.  Note  its  extreme 
hardness  and  high  tensile  strength.  Although  not 
(luite  so  bigli  in  resist.anee  to  compression  a.s  Promet 
metals,  it  has  an  elongation  more  than  four  times  that 
of  the  latter.  It  therefore  has  none  of  the  brittleness 
of  antimonial  lead. 

Tests  made  by  tihe  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards showed  that  a  bearing  made  up  of  this  metal,  run- 
ning under  a  load  of  1000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  at  a 
speed  of  400  R.P.M.,  was  still  in  good  condition  after 
23,200  revolutions,  while  a  genuine  Babbitt  bearing, 
running  under  a  load  of  400  lbs  per  square  inch,  at 
600  R.P.M.,  seized  and  began  smoking  after  only  6.600 
revolutions. 

Table  No.  2,  taken  in  conjuncition  wit/i  table  No.l. 
shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  strength,  ocoording  to  \i\e 
wearing  qualities,  of  the  lead-antimony-tin  alloys  in- 
creases with  the  antimony,  while  tlie  price  increases 
witli  the  tin.  In  genei-al  it  can  be  said  that  tile  bear- 
ing metals  mastly  used  are  unnecessarily  expensive. 
T.liey  too  often  contain  higher  percentages  of  high 
priced  meitals  tha.n  is  really  required,  a  fact  which,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  was  borne  out  b.y  the  experience 
of  European  machine  l>uilden-i  during  the  war,  when 
dheaper  sub.stituteK  had   to   be   used. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  great  deal  tlo  be  done 
along  the  lines  of  investigations  of  the  properties  of 
bearing  metals,  particularly  in  regai-d  to  many  of  the 
metals,  such  as  the  alkaline  earths,  magnesium,  etic., 
which  have  recently  been  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  bearing  metals. 

A  good  dptil  of  work  could  furthermore  be  profitably 
expended  on  the  stiindiirdization  of  the  alloys  alt  hand. 


TABLE  2 — Metallic  Value  of  a  number  of  Bearing  Metals : 


Najiie  of 

Composition 

Metallic  Value 

Alloy 

'  Coping r 

Tin 

% 

Antimony 
% 

Lead 
% 

Arsenic       ^ 

Cents  per  lb. 

Genuine  Babt)lt 

10 

80 

10 

42.75 

Babbit  #1     (1) 

1.0 

50 

8.9 

30.1 

33.79 

Babbit  #2     (1) 

2,0 

44.5 

9.0 

44.5 

27.65 

Railway  Standard 

0.5 

6.5 

16.5 

76.5 

12.08 

r 

12.91 

Zero  Metal 

0.1 

6.14 

18.53 

75.23 

Promet  "G" 

0.25 

0.47 

13.49 

84.9 

0.89 

9.67 

Promet  "XX" 

0.25 

0,38 

13.58 

84.6 

1.19 

9.64 

Frary  Metal  (2) 

- 

- 

- 

99.8 

- 

9.48     (3) 

(1)  Babbit  used  in  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  -  See  table  #1. 

(2)  Banurn     ~     0.82  % 
Calcium  =     0.12  % 


(3)     The  prices  of  Barium  and  Calcium  are  not  Included. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    CHEMICAL   STANDARDS. 

Th<^  Committeo.  on  Cheiiueal  Standards  wisllips  (dsuIi- 
mife  the  followiu^  i-rport  for  't1i(^  nonsidrration  of  the 
Technical  Section  : 

Strength  of  Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yonr  committee  has  reviewed  tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee presented  on  January  30th,  1919,  by  Messrs. 
Deeew,  Hovey,  Cooper  and  Mason,  and  has  no  sugges- 
tions or  alterations  to  make  in  reference  to  the  me'tlliods 
in  the  report.  Through  correspondence  with  different 
laboratories  we  have  discovered  tha^t  the  present  ball 
mill  method  for  measuring  strength  of  .sulphite  does 
not  give  comparable  results  when  perfonned  by  dif- 
ferent operaitors.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
method  produces  results  which  ma.y  be  considered  more 
directly  as  a  measurement  of  the  effecrt  of  beating  than 
as  a  true  determination  of  sulphite  strength.  It  is  our 
recommendation  that  this  particular  question  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  on  sulphite  pulp  for  consider- 
'  ation,  and  that  this  committee  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  .siibject  in  its  broad  aspect  and  endeavor  by 
co-operation  with  different  mill  laboratories  to  develop 
a  method  which  will  give  a  true  indication  on  the 
actual  stii'ength  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Coal  Tar  Dye  St\iffs. 

Your  Committee  ^iia-s  made  .several  examinations  into 
the  various  coal  tar  dye  .stuffs  marketed  in  Canada. 
The  diffei'enees  in  quality  in  dye  stuffs  sold  under  the 
same  name  has  been  particularly  noticeable,  and  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  your  coinmititee  that  a  special 
conimititee  be  appointed  to  completely  review  and  care- 
fully .study  the  entire  question  of  dyo  stuffs  in  re- 
lation to  their  use  in   paper  manufacture. 

Pap,er. 

This  commititcc  would  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Association  a  detailed  situdy  of  methods 
which  can  be  presented  for  adoption  as  standard  for 
grading  of  news  print  and  wi'apping  papers.  We 
would  i-eeommend  development  of  this  study  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  re]i()rt  of  qualitly  on  a  definite  per- 
centage ])asis.  We  beli(>ve  that  each  of  the  following 
factors  should  be  considered  : — Weight,  finish,  clean- 
liness, strength,  formation,  thickness,  color  and  mois- 
ture. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  appears  reason- 
able thati  a  definite  value  can  be  derived  which  will 
represent  100%,  and  that  this  value  can  be  presei-ved 
in  the  form  of  comparison  standards  where  such  stand- 
ards are  needed.  Working  from  these  standards  the 
percentage  value  of  each  individual  factor  may  be  de- 
termined, e.g.,  the  paper  may  have  a  foi-mation  of  90%, 
finish  of  85%,  and  cleanliness  of  60%,  eitc.  The  com- 
mittee would  further  recommend  that  weighted  values 
be  assigned  to  eacli  quality  factor,  to  the  end  that 
final  numerical  quality  jjercemtage  may  be  determined 
and  percentage  value  representing  the  actual  value  of 
the  paper. 

Evaluation  of  Clay  Filler. 

WATER. — Igniite  2  grams  of  the  elay  in  a  uorce- 
lain  crucible  at  red  heat.  The  loss  in  weight  X  ."30  = 
per  cent   of  free   and   combined   water. 

COLOR. — The  comparison  of  different  clays  for 
color  or  whiteness  should  be  carried  out  with  bot.h 
the  dry  and  the  wet;  clay.  The  dr>'  clays  should  be 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  poreelain  slab  for  examina- 
tion and  comparison  with  mill  standards.  TIhe  wet 
clays  should  be  made  up  with  water  to  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  paste  and  compared  in  the  same"  manner. 


FINENESS. — Fineness  .sponld  he  measured  by 
niLS-ing  a  20  gram  sample  -witih  water,  nibbing  up  in 
a  mortar  and  straining  through  a  100  me^h  .si((ve. 
Tlu!    residue    remaining    sliall    bo    dried    and    weiglx'd. 

EUITRIATION.— Weigfli  2  gravis  of  the  sample 
into  a  Nobel  or  Schultze  elutria'  '.ui>:  apparatus  and 
continue  flow  of  water  at  a  rater  not  to  exceed  20 
c.c.  per  minute  luitil  an  effluent  from  the  last  reser- 
voir is  free  from  the  suspended  material.  Filter, 
diy  and  weigh  the  residue  in  eac/h  reservoir  sepa- 
ratiely. 

ALTERNATIVE  METHODS.— Weigh  a  2  gram 
.sample  .into  a  2  meter  round  bottom  flask  and  intro- 
duce water  through  a  •)  m.m.  tube  .ju.st  touching  fhe 
bottom  of  the  flask.  Ati  a  rate  not  greater  than  20 
c.c.  per  minute  continue  flowage  until  the  effluent 
Ls  free  from  su.spended  particles.  Filter,  wa**..  dry 
the   residue   in   the  flask. 

PLASTICITY.— Make  up  a  thin  .starc/i  paste  by 
boiling  1  gram  of  starch  in  a  litre  of  water.  Place 
100  c.c.  of  this  paste  together  with  5  grams  of  the 
.sample  of  clay  in  a  graduated  glass  and  shake  well. 
Allow  to  stand  at  rest  for  24  hours.  The  finer  and 
more  pla.stic  the  cla.y,  the  greater  its  miscibility  with 
the  .starch  pa.ste,  i.e.,  ffie  le.sisi  it  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  Various  .samples  may  be  compared  in 
this  wa.v. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  '  G.     DURGIN,     Chairma,,. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 
Text  Books. 

Your  committee  has  continued  to  give  much  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  on  Text 
Books.  This  has  consisted  in  the  reading  over  of" 
manuscripts  and  conferences  with  the  Editor,  Chair- 
man and  Secretarv.  On  two  occa.sions  since  our  last 
annual  report,  your  committee  1ms  met  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  full  .session  at  New 
York  in  April,  and  at  Saratoga  in  Septeml)er.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  the  great  singleness  of  purpose  and 
unanimity  has  chai-aeterized  these  meeitings,  and  that 
throughout  the  industry  the  greatlest  interest  is  being 
maintained  in  the  production  of  test  books. 

Efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  Volume  I,  con- 
taining Arithmetic,  Elementary  Applied  Mechanics, 
How  to  Read  Drawings,  and  Elementary  Physics,  in 
order  to  produce  specimens  for  this  meeting.  Volume  II. 
will  contain  the  other  preliminary  matter.  Mechanics, 
Hydraulic,  Elements  of  Electricity,  and  Elementary 
Chemistry.  The  work  for  this  volume  is  all  in  the 
printer's  hands.  The-issuance  of  the  preliminary  mat- 
ter in  two  volumes  will  make  the  complete  set  five 
voUunes  in.stead  of  four. 

To  expedite  matters,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
engage  a  draftsman  conversant  with  the  industry  to 
assist  the  editor  in  i)reparing  matter  for  illustrations. 
A  good  man  has  been  engaged  to  work  at  Ste.  Annes, 
and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  reduce  the  staff  at 
Scranton  b.y  one. 

As  an  illustratiion  of  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
nuinuscript,  we  might  cite  the  section  on  the  paper 
machine.  This  manuscript  was  prepared  bj^  Mr.  Bras- 
sington  and  passed  on  by  the  Editor  to  two  gi-oups  of 
mill  superuutendents.  The  fu-st  group  was  that  of 
superintendent  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  representing 
.sulphite,  news,  book,  writing,  tissues,  and  light  wrap- 
pings.    These  gentlemen,  with  members  of  your  com- 
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niitti't',  took  one  eveuiiig  to  look  tlirou>5li  the  iiumii 
script,  then  divided  it  among  itheni  for  critical  reading, 
and  after  tlwo  weeks  had  another  meeting,  exchanging 
criticisms.  This  resulted  in  many  useful  suggestions, 
a  better  statement  of  some  points  and  the  correction  of 
errors  that  could  only  be  noted  by  men  of  lifelong 
l)ractical  experienc,e.  The  manuscript  is  now  in  the 
iiaiids  of  a  similar  group  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Editoi',  Mr.  Stephenson,  is  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  his  fellow  members  feel  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  he  has  labored  long,  patiently  and  effec- 
tively, and  that  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  greatly 
indebted  to  him  and  his  editorial  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Foster  and     Clark. 

Student  Work. 

Members  of  your  committee  have  addressed  students 
at  McGill  and  Toronto  Universities  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  industry.  During  the  vacation  season 
of  1920,  some  sixty  students  of  Canadian  T^niversities 
were  employed  in  the  mills.  This  is  just  twice  the 
number  for  1919,  and  is  a  very  good  evidence  of  the 
interest  of  our  universities  and  students  in  (the  industry, 
and  also  indicates  that  the  mills  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  growing  good  stock  for  technical  staffs. 
Fourteen  essays  of  high  literarv  and  technical  excel- 
lence were  entered  in  the  competition. 

The  thanks  of  this  conunittee  ai'e  given  to  flie  mills 
whose  co-operation  makes  this  effort  po.ssible,  and  to 
Mr.  Dawe.  who  has  done  nearly  all  the  work  incidental 
to  putting  the  universities  in  touch  with  the  mills.  / 

Kcspectfnlly  siibmitted — Geo.  r'arruthers.  A.  P. 
Costigane,  I).  Daverin,  C.  N.  Gain,  J.  N.  Stephenson. 
T.  Linsev  Grossley,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ABSTRACTS  AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Your  committee  reports  having  been  at  work  con- 
tinually since  the  last  meeting.  An  optimist  might 
call  it  a  pi'ogress  report.  We  have  arranged  for  the 
abstracting  British  Jouriuils  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Several  tentative  arrangemeritls  for  an  ab- 
stractor to  take  care  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  jour- 
nals have  so  far  been  without  result  and  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  make  arrangements  for  these  period- 
icals. 

Our  co-operation  of  the  American  Committee  con- 
tinues, and  Mr.  C.  J.  Wesit  of  the  A.  D.  Little,  Inc.,  is 
doing  most  of  the  abstracting  across  the  line. 

We  hope  during  the  coming  .vear  to  arrange  for 
betiter  service  with  regard  to  reviews  of  books  relating 
to  the  industry. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for 
December  16th,  there  is  an  article  by  Miss  A.  B. 
Collins,  Librarian,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  on  "How  a  Paper  Mill  Uses  the  Litera- 
ture.'" Appeiuled  to  Miss  Collins"  article  is  a  revised 
classification  of  the  literature  aecoi'ding  to  the  plan 
worked  out  some  .years  ago  by  your  committee.  Re- 
spaCtfull.v  submitted — 0.  F.  Bryant,  R.  L.  Campbell,  S. 
Wflng,  -1.  \.  Stephenson.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  TESTING  MOISTURE  IN  PULP. 

Your  committee  beg'  to  ie|iort  the  following: 

1.  The  only  pulp  on  which  your  committee  have 
recommended  no  decided  methods  for  testing  are  Dry 
Pulp  in  rolls  and  Dry  Pulp  made  into  sheets  and  then 
pressed  into  bales. 

2.  Your  committee  have  previously  ])ointed  out 
three  methods  that  are  in  use  in  testing  same,  namely: 

1.  The  Strip  :Method. 

2.  The  Disc  Method. 

3.  The  Wedge  System  as  used  in  Great  Bi'itain 
and  Scandinavia. 

Your  committee  feel  that  inasmuch  as  these  three 
methods  are  standards  in  themselves  it  is  mainly  a 
question  as  to  which  one  is  most  suitable  to  be  used, 
depending  on  conditions  under  w.iiich  tests  are  taken. 
Your  committee  have  noticed  that  both  the  American 
and  English  Technical  Sections  are  working  on  these 
problems,  and  have  not  as  yet  decided  which  method 
is  most  suitable. 

Your  committee  feel  that  a  committee  should  be 
composed  from  these  three  different  Associations  and 
have  power  to  decide  as  to  Mhich  of  above  methods, 
or  if  all  three,  should  be  used  in  matters  of  testing  dry 
pulp  in  rolls  or  bales. 

E.  B.  SLACK,  Chairman. 


Canadian  Fairbanks-Moi-se,  Ltd.  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  pulp  and  paper  men  to  visit  their  ex- 
tensive show  rooms  at  84  St.  Antoine  St.,  a  few  doors 
east  of  Windsor  Station. 

Hydraulic  Machiner\'  Co.,  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  and  other  concerns  in  the  trade  also  extend  a 
welcome  to  visitors. 


'    126  Ft.  PAPER  BELT  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Aceording  to  the  Spanish  River  News,  a  newsprint 
mill  using  I'jO.OOO  cords  of  wood  annuall.\',  would  fnr- 
nish  the  following  interesting  data  : 

Wood. 

150,000  cords  of  wood  used  per  year. 

Wood  used  in  one  year  jilaced  end  to  end  and  aver- 
age size  7  inches  diameter,  would  reach  one  half  way 
ai'ound  the  world. 

It  wonld  require  10,000  railroad  cars  to  carrv  this 
wood,  these  ears  would  make  one  train  80  miles  long 
iif  200  trains  of  50  ears  each. 

This  wood  piled  in  standard  cords  4"x4'x8'  and 
lilaced  end  to  en<l  wonld  make  a  pile  227  miles  long. 

About  220  s(|.  miles  of  land  is  cut  over  and  found 
unfit   fill'  wood  each  .vear. 

Newsprint. 

The  area  of  jiajter  made  ])er  da,v  is  46,846,832  sq.  ft. 
and  in  one  .vear  14,522.517.920  sq.  ft.,  this  is  equal  to 
1075  acres  per  da.v  and  333,391  acres  per  .\'ear,  or  1.5  sq. 
miles  per  day  and  521  s(|.  miles  per  year. 

All  |)aper  cut  into  a  strip  one  inch  wide  would  reach 
4.4  times  around  the  world  each  da.v  and  1,368  times 
in  one  .vear. 

The  paper  cut  into  standard  roll  wiilths  of  72  inches 
would  reach  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg  each  day  and 
aiound  the  world  in  28  days  or  12  times  a  year.  One 
.year's  run  would  make  a  belt  around  the  world  126  ft. 
Mnde. 

If  all  the  newsprint  in  one  da.v  was  cut  into  72  inch 
rolls  and  these  rolls  placed  on  end,  side  by  side,  they 
would  completel.y  over  a  tennis  court  inside  the  lines. 
In  one  .vear  stacking  each  day"s  run  on  top  of  the 
others,  on  the  tennis  court  we  would  have  a  pile  over 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  high. 

If  all  these  rolls  were  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other 
end  for  end  the  pile  would  reach  one  half  mile  high  in 
one  day  and  150  miles  high  in  one  year. 


What  makes  the  artificial  limb  manufacturers  rich  ? 
Careless  workers.  Get  together,  men.  and  put  them 
out  of  business. 
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The  English  River  timber  liiiiit  is  now  off  the  Ont- 
ario Government's  hands.  Last  week  E.  W.  Backns, 
the  American  pulp  majiiiate  walked  out  of  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  with  the  last  contract  completed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Drury  Government.  The  con- 
sideration for  the  2,500  square  miles  of  pulpwood  lands 
in  the  Rainy  River  district  near  Kenora,  is  $50,100  ami 
the  regulation  dues. 

Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  Vice-President,  and  J.  G. 
Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  liave  returned  to  Toronto  after  attend- 
ing the  annual  president's  banquet  of  the  company  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out.,  when  addresses  were  given  by 
Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Hon!  G.  D.  Robertson,  President 
George  H.  Mead  Lieut.  Col.  Gibson  and  others.  A 
feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  address  of  Col.  Gibson, 
who,  in  addition  to  being  the  vice-president,  is  the 
company's  legal  adviser.  Col.  Gibson  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  company  from  its  inception  to  its  jn-es- 
ent  status  as  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  Dom- 
inion. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  first  mill  was  built 
by  E.  H.  Clergue  in  1894,  which  was  a  ground  wood 
mill,  having  a  capacit.y  of  100  tons  a  day.  In  1901  a 
sulphite  mill  was  built  at  the  Soo  with  a  capacity  of 
eight  tons  a  day.  Today  the  new  ground  wood  ami 
sulphite  mills  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
present  production  of  the  company's  various  mills  is 
625  tons  of  newsprint,  500  tons  of  ground  wood,  280 
tons  of  sulphite  and  40  tons  of  board  daily,  which 
represents  20  per  cent  of  Canada's  production  and  8 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  American  continent. 
The  banquet  was  the  culmination  of  the  annual  con- 
ference between  the  management  of  the  company  and 
the  heads  of  departments  from  each  of  the  three  mills. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Falls. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Christie,  of  John  Christie  &  Co.,  paper 
stock  dealers.  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  has  gone  on  a 
business  trip  to  some  of  the  American  mills. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Guettler,  of  Chicago,  President  of  tlie 
('anadian  Barking  Drum  Company  and  Fibre  Making 
Processes,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  on  the 
Toronto  office  of  the  company  in  the  Royal  Bank 
Building.  While  in  Montreal  he  called  at  the  office 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

The  Canadian  and  Chicago  offices  of  the  Canadian 
Barking  Drum  Company  have  installed  a  barking  drum 
equipment  in  the  new  plant  at  Sorel,  Que.,  of  J.  II. 
Dansereau.  Machines  have  also  been  sold  recently  to 
the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  at  Thorold :  the  J.  &  J. 
Rogers  Company  of  Ausable  Falls,  X.  Y.  and  the 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  at  Cheyboygan,  Mich. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Spectator  Printing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  Hamilton,  Out.,  has  been  increased 
from  $20,000  to  $500,000  by  the  creation  of  4,800  shares 
of  $100  each. 

Mr.'R.  H.  Brj-an,  of  the  Brompton  Paper  Company, 
was  in  Toronto  during  the  week  on  one  of  his  regular 
business  trips. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Whitehead,  President  of  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  sailed  a  few  days 
ago  for  England  on  a  business  trip.  Mr.  Sherriff,  of 
the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  selling  agents  for 
the  Wayagamack  people,  is  still  in  England. 

The  wrapping  paper  manufacturers  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  Montreal  on  January  19th  next.  Several  will 
be  present  from  the  Toronto  district,  including  Mr.  A 
Huntley,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  Ltd:  Toronto. 

The  Brockville  Recorder  has  been  continuously  pub- 
lished for  the  period  of  a  century  and  to  commemorate 
the  event  the  newspaper  has  erected  a  very  handsome 
In-onze  tablet  in  its  offices.  The  tablet  contains  the 
names  of  six  editors  as  follows :  Chauncev  Beach  1821  • 
William  Buell,  1823;  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt,  1875;  Thos. 
Southworth,  1881;  Hon.  George  Graham,  1895.  The 
latter  is  still  editor. 

Messrs.  Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  stationers.  King  Street  W.  Toronto, 
have  placed  another  traveller  in  the  western  Canadian 
territory  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Reg.  Booth.  Mr.  B(joth 
has  been  many  years  with  the  company  and  also  spent 
three  years  in  the  Winnipeg  office.  He  will  take  care 
of  the  middle  west  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg 
where  Mr.  E.  Hazen  is  in  charge.  The  placing  of  an'^- 
otlier  western  traveller  was  made  Tiecessary  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  firm's  lines  in  the  middle 
west. 

An  excellent  "house  organ"  is  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  Spanish  River  News,  the  Emploj'ees'  paper, 
published  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  by  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  constituting  as 
it  does  a  splendid  example  in  which  the  good-will 
appropriate  to  the  season  may  be  spread  throughout  an 
organization.  The  cover  shows  a  writing  pad  on  which 
lies  a  letter  conveying  Christmas  wishes  from  the 
president.  Mr.  G.  H.  Mead,  to  all  the  company's  em- 
ployees. Letters  from  other  officers  are  featured  on 
various  pages,  while  others  carry  photographs  depict- 
ing various  events  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the 
company's  operations.  The  paper  is  well-gotten  up 
and  is  done  in  colors. 

Mr.  Justice  Ore,  at  Toronto,  has  allowed  the  appeal 
of  the  Attorney-General  from  the  order  of  the  Master 
in  Chambers,  who  refused  to  strike  out  certain  par- 
agraphs of  the  statement  of  defence  in  the  action 
against  W.  II.  Russell  and  the  Russell  Timber  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Port  Arthur.  The  Attorney-General  sued  for  the 
cancellation  of  timber  licenses,  which  it  is  alleged, 
were  improperly  obtained  by  the  defendants  and  for 
damages  for  the  wrongful  cutting  of  pulpwood.  The 
defendants,  '  in  counter-claim,  alleged  that  the 
Attorney-General  was  using  the  action  to  harass  them 
ill  their  business,  and  that  the  action  was  brought  for 
ulterior  purposes.  They  asked  leave  to  claim  $100,000 
damages.  The  paragraphs  as  to  the  alleged  wTongfuI 
use  of  the  action  are  ordered  to  be  struck  out  and  the 
defendants  are  directed  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  motions. 
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Indications  Uiat  an  early  resumption  of  activities  in 
tlie  industry  may  be  looked  for  are  seen  in  reports  of 
improving  business  coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Leading  paper  men  in  most  of  the  big  centres 
show  a  disposition  to  view  the  situation  hopefully  and 
many  of  them  confidently  predict  that  a  definite  turn 
in  tlie  tide  of  business  is  due  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
There  has  been  no  further  suspension  of  operations,  at 
least  not  to  any  nuirked  degree,  and  a  few  of  the  plants 
■wftiich  were  shut  down  due  to  it}ie  usual  holiday  depres- 
sion have  made  mid-January  announcements  of  their 
intention  to  resume  part  time  operations  for  the 
present.  No  fewer  than  a  dozen  plants  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  Ohio,  are  now  running  on  part  time  following 
the  holiday  layoff  and  most  of  these  are  expected  to  be 
running  full  time  in  the  near  future  as  orders  are  un- 
derstood to  be  growing  enough  to  justify  greater  pro- 
ductive activities.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  New  Eng- 
land and  Mid-Western  paper  men  generally  express 
optimistic  views  as  regards  the  outlook  for  better  busi- 
ness in  the  immediate  future.  Only  in  from  one 
quarter  is  there  a  tendency  to  view  the  situation  other- 
A*ise  and  that  is  in  St.  Louis  where  some  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  months  before  any  noticeable 
increase  in  business  will  prevail.  They  say  'that  the 
outlook  for  the  weeks  just  ahead  is  anything  1mt 
promising  !)ecause  conditions  in  general  are  in  a  b;nl 
way. 

R.  N.  Adair  has  been  given  charge  b.v  tlie  Diem  & 
Wing  Paper  Company  of  a  new  branch  recently  oi)ened 
in  Indianapolis.  Tnd.  Mr.  Adair  will  look  after  the 
firm's  business  in  Indianapolis  and  adjacent  territory. 
The  big  Cincinnati  paper  jobbing  house  now  has 
branches  in  Columlnis,  Louisville.  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans  and  Indianapolis. 

In  a  bulletin  recently  published  by  the  State  College 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse,"  N.Y.,  Prof.  EdAX*ard  F.  :\rcCar- 
tliy,  of  tlie  department  of  forest  utilization  and  Prof. 
H.  C.  Belyea,  of  the  forest  engineering  dejiartment. 
give  the  results  of  an  extensive  study  of  forestry  con- 
ditions in  the  New  York  State.  The  study,  carried  on 
for  many  months  in  the  Adirondack  Forest  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  work  and  a  party  of  assistants,  had  for  its 
main  purpose  experimentation  with  a  rapidly  growbig 
tree  species.  The  yellow  birch  came  in  for  the  most 
attention,  and  its  utilization  for  the  paper  industry  was 
studied  in  detail.  Tlie  findings  contained  in  the  bulle- 
tin, which  is  issued  under  the  title,  "Yellow  Birch  and 
its  Relation  to  the  Adirondack  Forest,"  should  be  of 
immense  interest  to  the  forest  profession  because  it  is 
probably  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  yellow  birch 
gro^rth  and  forest  conditions  ever  made. 

Work  on  the  big  new  dam  built  at  Chateaugua.v  Lake 
as  an  adjmict  to  the  High  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany has  been  completed.  This  dam,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  about  i{;90,000.  replaces  an  old  structure  which 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  river  regulating  me- 
dium. Tlie  High  Falls  Company  is  controlled  by  the 
New  York  World,  which  it  supplies  Mith  newsprint. 
The  daily  output  of  this  plant  is  about  60,000  pounds. 

Logging  operations  in  Main  are  likely  to  be  greatly 


curtailed  this  winter  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  in  the  lumber  market.  Several  concerns  in  the 
pulpwood  business  are  on  the  point  of  quitting  alto- 
gether. One  pulpwood  firm  that  has  extensive  land 
holdings  in  Nova  Scotia  has  decided  not  to  cut  a  stick 
this  winter  and  its  manager  has  returned  to  Bangor. 
■"Everyone  is  up  in  the  air  on  the  pulpwood  market," 
says  this  manager,  "and  no  one  can  guess  what  is  going 
to  happen  next.  There  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  drive  down 
]irices  on  pulp,  which,  of  course,  would  mean  lower 
l)rices  for  wood.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  getting  out 
pulpwood  for  the  market  have  not  noticed  any  marked 
reduction  in  the  price  of  paper  and  until  that  drop 
takes  place,  the  pulpwood  men  will  sit  tight  and  await 
developments. 

Officials,  superintendents  and  district  sales  managers 
of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  met  recently 
at  a  three  day  conference  in  the  company's  offices  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  a  general  discussion  of  sales  con- 
ditions. Sales  representatives  from  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  Avere  on  hand.  President  George 
A.  Galliver;  Vice  President,  R.  R.  Campbell;  Herman 
Harrington.  ])roduction  engineer ;  M.  L.  Cramer,  of  the 
puchasing  department;  Dr.  Rindfusz  of  the  technical 
control  department  and  others  addressed  the  several 
meetings. 

The  Bowdoin  paper  mill  pf  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Com- 
l)any  was  shut  down  for  a  week,  beginning  January  10, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  orders. 

The  Albany  "Argus,"  established  in  1813,  oldest 
newspaper  in  New  York  State,  published  its  last  daily 
issue  recently  prior  to  being  merged  with  the  "Knick- 
erbocker Press,"  whose  owners  came  into  control  of 
the  "Argus"  through  pui'cha.se. 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  CELLULOSE  SECTION. 

At  the  Cellulose  Symposium  held  b.v  the  Industrial 
Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  the 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  September,  it  was  voted  to 
form  a  permanent  Cellulose  Section.  Following  the 
meeting  the  necessary  steps  for  organization  were 
taken,  and  President  Noyes  appointed  Professor  Harold 
Ilibbert  of  Yale  University,  Chairman  of  the  new  sec- 
tion with  Gu.stavus  J.  Esselen,  Jr.,  Secretary.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  section  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  those  interested  in  the  practical  application  of 
cellulose  to  get  together  with  those  concerned  with  the 
more  strictly  scientific  aspects  of  cellulose  chemistry 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion  which 
should  prove  mutuall.v  helpful. 

An  interesting  program  is  being  arranged  for  thi' 
first  meeting  of  the  new  section  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  beginning  April  26th.  Those  having 
papers  which  they  would  like  to  present  before  the 
section  are  requested  to  send  title  and  abstract  before 
April  first  to  the  secretary,  who  may  be  addressed  care 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  30  Charles  River  Road,  Cambrid- 
ge. 39,  Massachusetts. 

G.  J.  ESSELEN,  Jr.. 

Secretarv. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Jan.  13.  —  (Conditions  in  the  Canadian 
paper  trade  are  still  somewhat  unsettled  and  buying 
is  light  owing  to  the  general  belief  that  the  bottom  in 
price  reductions  has  not  yet  been  touched.  It  is  claim- 
ed in  some  quarters  that  the  trade  is  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  these  unsettled  conditions  and  the  convic- 
tion is  freely  expressed  that  business  will  not  be  speed- 
ed up  to  a  satisfactory  point  until  paper  merchants 
and  manufacturers  respond  to  the  falling  market.  It 
is  known  that  manufacturers  of  sOme  lines  of  paper 
are  hesitating  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  price  level 
in  view  of  the  heavy  overhead  and  the  increased  cost 
of  some  lines  of  raw  stock,  but  nmny  experts  in  the 
trade  declare  that  if  prices  are- to  be  still  further  lower- 
ed it  should  be  done  at  once  in  order  to  get  back  to 
normal  conditions  and  accelerate  buying.  In  other  words, 
rock  bottom  should  be  reached  at  once,  based  on  manu- 
facturing co.sts  and  a  fair  profit,  and  if  the  trade  will 
stand  any  fiirther  reduction,  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  putting  it  into  effect,  for  in  the  paper  trade,  as  in 
other  lines  of  commerce,  a  falling  market  is  not  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  l)uying  but  rather  the  reverse. 
There  is  no  great  complaint  by  either  manufacturers  or 
jobbers  as  to  the  volume  of  business  being  done, 
although,  of  course  there  has  been  a  big  falling  off. 
But  making  allowance  for  the  prevailing  period  of  de- 
pression in  trade  circles  generally  the  pulp  and  paper 
field  is  keeping  up  fairly  well  and  what  losses  of  busi- 
ness that  are  being  experienced  are  being  taken  jjhilo- 
sophically  and  in  the  belief  that  buying  on  a  fairly 
large  scale  will  shortly  be  resumed.  In  some  lines  of 
paper  a  distinct  improvement  in  .isales  Ihas  been  noted. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— Book  paper  mills  are  busy  re- 
adjusting their  prices  and  some  of  the  mills  have  al- 
ready issued  new  lists  based  on  the  lowering  trend  of 
papers  generally.  Book  pa)iers  are  already  being  sold 
at  reduced  prices  but  these  i)rices  are  said  to  be  of  a 
itemporary  character  and  will  Ix'  until  all  the  mills  come 
into  line.  The  readjustment  at  present  being  made 
applies  to  book  papers,  bonds,  ledgers  and  fine  papers 
generally  and  while  jobbers  are  selling  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowered  prices,  the  new  schedule  will  not  be 
ready  until  next  week.  Several  of  the  jobbei's 
report  a  picking  up  of  trade  condition.s  in  fine 
papers  and  say  that  some  lines  are  moving  con- 
siderably more  freely  than  during  last  month.  Good 
business  is  looked  for  when  prices  become  stabilized. 
While  the  coining  new  price  list  will  be  the  result  of  a 
,  downward  revision,  it  is  .said  that  each  line  of  paper 
will  have  to  stand  on  its  own  footing  and  that  while 
most  lines  will  be  reduced  there  may  be  some  lines 
that  may  have  to  be  increased  in  price.  In  each  case, 
however,  there  will  be  an  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
fixing  the  mill  price  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  raw 
stock  and  labor.  It  is  generally  understood,  however, 
that  .when  the  prices  of  fine  papers  are  finally  and 
uniformly  fixed  there  will  be  no  further  reductions 
until  labor  and  raw  materials  take  a  further  drop. 
Just  now  some  of  the  raw  stock  is  higher  than  ever, 
although  the  various  lines  of  pulp  are  down. 


KRAFT.— The  kraft  mills  report  a  fair  quantity  of 
business,  comprised  of  small  orders,  but  the  days  of 
big  business  appear  to  have  passed,  temporarily  at  least. 
There  has  been  a  slight  revival  but  both  mills  and 
jobbers  could  handle  a  good  deal  more  business  than 
they  are  getting.  The  general  situation  in  the  kraft 
and  wrapping  paper  fields  will  be  canvassed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  manufacturers  to  be  held  in  Montreal  on  Jan. 
19.  In  the  meantime  kraft  is  selling  at  the  reduced 
price  of  lli/oc  and  kraft  pulp  at  $125  a  ton. 

COATED  "paper.— Coated  paper  mills  report  that 
while  they  have  had  to  contend  against  a  few  cancella- 
tions there  are  very  few  coming  through  now.  The 
depression  in  the  paper  trade  has  not  touched  them  to 
any  great  extent.  They  are  still  working  on  back 
ordeii>i  and  say  that  they  are  still  unable  to  get  enough 
paper  from  the  paper  mills.  The  coating  mills  are 
still  short  of  m.  f.  paper  and  say  that  they  are  not 
receiving  enough  from  the  paper  mills  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— Jobbers  report  that  a  fair 
volume  of  business  was  done  during  Januaiy  and  the 
present  month  is  opening  up  well  with  small  orders 
but  no  big  lots  of  wrajiping  or  bags  are  being  sold. 
The  recent  reduction  in  prices  has  stimulated  buying 
.somewhat  but  not  to  any  great  ?xtent  as  yet.  The 
trade  is  looking  forward  to  a  revival  of  business  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— There  is  a  fairly  good 
demand  for  both  these  lines  and  the  mills  report  that 
they  are  fairly  bu.sy  filling'orders  of  small  dimensions 
business  and  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  make 
stock  for  future  trade.  While  there  has  been  a  big 
falling  off  in  business  the  past  week  has  shown  a 
considerable  improvement  in  sales,  which  the  mills  do 
not  attribute  to  the  recent  price  reductions  but  to  a 
healthier  state  of  the  trade  generallv. 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERY.  —  Wholesale 
and  manufacturing  stationery  houses  appear  to  have 
been  but  little  affected  by  the  present  lull  in  the  paper 
trade  industry.  One  big  Toronto  firm  put  on  an  extra 
counnercial  traveller  in  the  western  territory  this 
week  in  response  to  the  demand  for  blank  books  and 
stationery  in  the  middle  west.  Business  is  reported 
to  l)e  satisfactory  and  consumers  will  shortly  get  the 
benefit  of  reductions  on  the  prices  of  raw"  material 
such  as  bonds,  ledgers,  book  paper  and  news.  Scribbling 
books  have  already  been  reduced,  manufacturers  now 
paying  7c  for  flat  news  as  against  10c  a  short  time 
ago.  Other  lines  of  manufactured  stationary  will  shortly 
be  reduced,  it  is  understood.  The  trade  generally  ap- 
l)ears  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

BOX  BOARD. — Further  reductions  in  the  prices  of 
several  lines  of  box  board  went  into  effect  this  week, 
following  the  general  reductions  announced  about 
three  weeks  ago.  Plain  chip  is  reduced  from  $80  to 
$60  a  ton ;  plain  straw  board  is  reduced  from  $80  to  $60 
and  vat-lined  chip  board  is  down  from  $90  to  .$75.  These 
prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  trade 
reports  business  dull  and  .sales  somewhat  meagre. 

PULP  WOOD. —Enquiry  among  the  dealers  in  pulp- 
wood  reveals  a  prevalent  belief  that  next  years  prices 
for  wood,  which  will  not  be  fixed  until  May  or  June, 
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will  show  a  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  the  current  year's  prices.  Practically  all 
of  the  cut  has  been  sold  in  Ontario  but  there  is  said  to 
be  quite  a  quantity  in  Quebec  that  is  still  unsold. 

PULP. — None  of  the  paper  mills  are  experiencing 
any  difficulty  in  getting  pulp  supplies  now  and  the 
market  is  reported  as  lieing  somewhat  dull.  Some  of 
the  mills  are  closed  down  and  others  are  contemplat- 
ing repairs  which  will  be  undertaken  during  the  pre- 
.sent  quiet  period.  Strong  sulphite  is  now  obtainable 
at  $140  and  news  sulphite  at  $100.  Bleached  sul- 
phite is  quoted  at  $165  and  ground  wood  is  available 
at  $95. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— The  week  saw  a 
slight  decline  in  some  grades  of  new  cotton  cuttings, 
and  the  outlet  to  consuming  mills  has  not  widened  as 
yet.  The  price  list  has  therefore  gained  little  in  firm- 
ness of  what  values  on  the  various  grades  are.  Some 
of  the  paper  manufacturers  have  resumed,  or  increased 
operations  after  the  holiday  shut-down,  but  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  business  except,  perhaps,  in  en- 
quiries. Dealers  report  that  producing  sources  are 
still  generally  shut  down,  and  are  putting  out  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  usual  production.  Old  cotton 
rags  liave  shown  a  decrease  in  price,  although  there 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  firmer  tone  to  the  market. 
This  has  been  due,  not  to  demands  from  the  mills,  but 
rather  it  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  rags  on  the  market,  and  hold- 
ers are  not  offering  anything  at  sacrifice  prices.  Some 
of  the  high  grades  of  paper  stock  have  fallen  off  quite 
sharply  in  price,  and  tliere  has  been  very  little  busi- 
ness in  waste  paper.  White  blanks  and  No.  1  manila 
cuttings  and  kraft  have  declined  perceptibly  since  the 
last  quotation,  while  mixed  and  newspapers  are  mov- 
ing in  small  volume  at  the  same  prices.  Nearly  all  the 
mills  are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  and  any  orders 
]ilaced  are  for  small  quantities  only.  Books  continue 
firm  and  the  mills  are  absorbing  a  fair  tonnage  reg- 
ularly. 

Per  Cwt.  F.O.H.  Toronto 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $1^.00— $l!t.0U 

No.  1  unbleached    cotton    cuttings...  11.50 —  12.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings 9.00—     9.50 

No.  1  blue   overall   cuttings 8.00—     9.00 

Bleached  shoe  clip 11.00-12.00 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings 14.00 —  15.00 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 11.00 —  12.50 

New  light  flaivellette  cuttings 11.50—  12.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 8.50—     9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues   (repacked) 1.90—     2.00 

Flocks  and  satinettes 80 —      .90 

Tailor  rags 60—      .70 

Gunny  bagging 1.10 —     1.20 

Manila  rope 3.75—     4.00 

No.  1  white  envelope    cuttings    .  .    .  .  6.75 —     7.00 

No.  1  soft   white    shawings 6.00 —     6.50 

White  l)lanks 2.75—     3.00 

Heavy  ledger  stock 3.50—     3.75 

No.  1  magazine 1.90 —     2.00 

No.  1  book  stock 1.75—     1.80 

No.  1  manila  cuttings 2.75 —     3.00 

No.  1  print  manila .75 —     1.00 

Folded  news .75—       .80 

Over  issue,  news 1.30 —     1.40 

Kraft  . . 2.75—     3.00 

No.  1  clean  and  mixed  papers .30 —      .40 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Januaiy  15 — (Special  Correspondence) 
— The  paper  market  has  developed  no  new  feature  of 
im{)ortance.  Demand  is  still  of  limited  SK'ope,  con- 
sumers with  ver>'  few  exceptions  eon  fining  their 
buying  to  supplies  directly  required,  with  tihe  most 
encouraging  element  being  that  of  increased  inquiry. 
Large  users  of  paper  are  placing  contracts  covering 
future  needs  without  seeming  reluctance  and  are 
meeting  the  prices  aisked  by  manufacturere,  and 
buyei-s  in  general  are  ex^iibiting  more  interest  al- 
though spot  demand  is  very  nearly  of  the  same 
naliire  and  compass  as  it  was  when  the  new  year  was 
ufrihered    in. 

Prices  have  Uitidergone  little  fluctuation.  Manu- 
facturei"s  are  holding  fii-mly  to  quotations  and  ap- 
pear satisfied  not  to  get  orders  unless  their  basis  of 
price  is  met.  Jobbers  in  turn  are  not  lowering 
l)rices  any  furtllier.  claiming  that  they  are  unable  to 
acquire  fi-esh  supplies  from  mills  at  any  recession  in 
cost.  The  price  'tone  therefore  is  steady,  and,  and  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  paper  prices  have  about 
touched  bottom  for  a  time. 

Mills  which  closed  down  during  the  holiday  season 
are  gradually  resuming  operations.  Reports  from 
book  paper  mill  centres  say  that  this  class  of  paper 
mainifacturers  are  obtaining  enough  business  to  keep 
them  i-unning  at  close  to  full  production,  and  tiliere 
hah'  been  no  let  up  in  activities  among  newsprint 
mills.  T.he  demand  for  newsprint  is  of  sufficient 
volume  to  absorb  practically  all  the  output  of  milk, 
and  it  is  undei-stood  that  a  good  many  mills  have 
disposed  of  virtually  their  entire  1921  production  to 
contract  customers.  Prices  on  newsprint  hold  at  be- 
tween 7  and  7.50  centisi  a  pound  to  transient  buyers 
and  around  6.50  cents  on  contract.  Occasional  ship- 
ments of  fairly  large  tonnage  are  being  received  from 
Euix)pean  .sources,  as  for  example,  a  shipment  of 
6,416  rolls  arrived  at  New  York  this  week  from  Fin 
land,  but  such  supplies  have  no  apparent  influence 
on  tlie  domestic  market.  In  fact,  if  an.Wlhing,  re- 
ceipts of  imported  newisprint  have  dwindled  during 
recent   weeks. 

Book  papers  rule  quotably  stteady  at  around  12 
cents  a  pound  for  machine  finished  book.  13  to  14 
cents  for  superealendered,  and  15  cents  on  coated 
book.  There  are  few  offerings  of  sizable  quantities 
of  book  papers  being  made.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  average  book  paper  mill  has  the  great  bulk 
of  its  output  sold  for  sometime  ahead  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly desiroiLs  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  it  still 
ha8  to  sell,  presumably  figuring  tlhat  better  prices 
can  be  obtained  later  on  in  tIhe  open  market. 

Tissue  papers  are  comparatively  quiet.  With  the 
lue-.holiday  trade  a  thing  of  the  pasit,  consumers  are 
generally  holding  off  in  buying,  and  manufacturers 
as  a  usual  thing  are  looking  for  orders.  Prices 
nevertheless  hold  steady  at  $1.80  upward  to  $2  on 
No.  1  white  tisisiue,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.75 
on  No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manila  tissue.  Wrapping 
papers  also  are  in  a  quiet  market  condition,  tlhere 
being  but  a  routine  demand.  Fine  papers  are  mov- 
ing relatively  good  volume  and  at  steady  quotations. 
It  is  quite  apparent  tJiat  demand  for  writing  papers 
is  running  chiefly  toward  the  lower  qualities  but  in 
tlie  aggregate  t.here  is  moderate  activity  in  the 
market. 
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TRADE-nARK- 

Rf6l5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Telephone:  Murray  HtP  4246-47 
"    2170 
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Boards  are  .sought  by  I'Oiis-iiuuers  in  limited  aniouiitN 
aiid  yet  the  market  appears  to  be  streiigrthening. 
even  if  only  sentimentally.  No  further  reductions 
have  been  reported  made  in  prices,  and  manufac- 
turers almost  as  a  unit  are  becoming  increasingly 
insistenti  on  the  figures  quoted,  which  range  around 
•toO  per  ton  at  mills  for  filled  news  board  and  $4.') 
for  plain  ciiiip  board.  A  feaittxre  of  the  board  market 
is  that  fairly  large  quantities  of  strawboard  are  ar- 
riving in   this  country  from  Germany. 

GROUND  WOOD.— The  tone  of  tjie  mechanical 
wood  pulp  market  is  steady  and  a  moderate  itrade  is 
reported  current.  Consumei-s  continue  to  operate 
cautiously  as  buyers,  generally  absorbing  only  such 
.supplies  as  are  actually  and  immediately  required, 
and  yet  mill  agents  and  dealers  tell  of  marketing 
quite  a  lot  of  pulp.  Every  indication  would  seem 
to  point  to  tihe  situation  growing  more  active  although 
ithe  change  is  slow.  Prices  hold  at  between  $9.1  and 
$100  a  ton  at  grinding  plants  for  domestic  pulp  of 
prime  quality  for  prompt  deliveiy  and  from  $85  lo 
.$90  for  imported  ground  wood. 

CHE:\IICAL  pulp.— a  fairly  good  routine  busi- 
ness is  passing  in  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  while  tJhe 
market  still  lacks  ithe  life  and  snap  of  busier  periods, 
there  is  sufficient  doing  to  well  maintain  values, 
with  the  tendency  of  quotations  distinctly  upward. 
Everyone  on  the  selling  end  of  the  pulp  trade  .seems 
bullishly  inclined.  It  is  felt  that,  when  paper  mills 
begin  to  experience  more  activity  in  their  own  pro- 
duct and  resume  buying  pulp  on  a  more  normal 
scale  tihat  there  is  every  probability  a  ne^ir-scareiity 
of  pulp  will  develop,  tlhus  making  for  higher  prices. 
Those  producers  and  dealers  having  unsold  stocks  of 
pulp  on  .hand  consequently  are  not  exerting  undue 
efforts  to  unload  the.se  supplies,  but.  are  content  to 
hold  them  for  a  while.  There  is  therefore  very 
little  selling  pressure  and  buyem  in  want  of  pulp 
invariably  find  it  necessary  to  pa.y  the  prices  a.sked. 

No  change  in  quotations  of  note  has  occurred. 
Domestic  bleached  .sulphite  is  priced  at  7.50  to  8 
cents  per  pound  at  pulp  mills,  domestic  easy  bleao'.i- 
ing  sulphite  at  around  7  cents,  news  grade  sulphite 
ait  5.75  cents  and  domestic  kraft  of  No.  1  quality-  at 
5   to   5.25   cents. 

Receipts  of  foreign  pulp  at  tjie  port  of  New  York 
this  week  included  11,700  bales  from  Hemosand  and 
12,956    bales    from    Wast    Hartlepool. 

RAGS. — Demand  for  papennaking  rags  has  been 
a  little  livelier  during  the  presemt.  week.  Consuming 
mills  have  continued  to  refrain  from  placing  ordei-s 
for    large    tonnage,    but    small-lot    sales    have    been    of 


^eater  number  and  there  has  been  increased  ni- 
quiry.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  .steadily  firming. 
As  an  example,  dealers  who  a  few  days  ago  were 
freely  accepting  ordei-s  for  No.  2  roofing  rags  at  85 
to  90  cents  per  hundi-ed  pounds  at  Shipping  points 
have  this  week  turned  dowai  furtjier  orders  at  the 
.same  basis,  it  being  their  contention  that  they  cannot 
secure  rags  at  same  prices  from  packei-s.  No  actual 
advance  has  been  scored  in  prices,  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  mills  have  refused  to  pay  more,  and  yet 
it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  buyers  to  secure 
supplies  at  the  basis  at  whidh  they  recenitly  have 
purcjiiased. 

Old  white  rags  are  especially  fii-m.  Dealers  ask  7 
cents  and  more  for  No.  1  miscellaneous  packing  of 
whites  and  around  9  cents  for  No.  1  repacked,  while 
house  soiled  whites  are  held  for  3  cents  and  higher 
and  street  soiled  whites  at  2.50  cents.  Thirds  and 
blues,  on  the  otiiier  hand,  can  be  bought  at  relatively 
c.iieaper  figures,  repacked  thirds  being  offered  by 
dealers  at  3  to  3.25  cents  and  miscellaneous  packing 
at  2.25  to  2.50  cents.  New  cuttingis  are  quotably 
steady. 

PAPER  STOCK.— The  paper  .stock  market  has 
exhibited  signs  of  increased  activity.  Board  mills 
located  near  to  New  York  have  been  more  actively 
in  view  as  buyers  of  the  low  grades,  and  sizable 
amounts  of  folded  newspapers  have  been  moved  at 
60  to  70  cents'  per  hundred  poimds  and  of  Noj.  1 
mixed  papei-s  at  40  to  45  cents  a  hundred.  White 
blank  news  cuttings  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  around 
2.75  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  a  better 
demand  is  reported  for  mag:azines,  which  command 
in  the  neig^iiborhood  of  1.50  to  1.60  cents  fi-om  mills 
for  No.  1  heavy  books  and  magazines.  There  is  still 
a  lack  of  interest  evinced  in  .shavings  and  quotations 
are   nominally   around   5.50   cents   per   pound    for   ^o. 

1  hard  w^hite  and  4.50  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Paper  manufac- 
turers are  mostly  neglecting  offerings  of  old  rope 
are  nominally  around  5.50  cents  per  pound  for  No. 
tely  established  price  basis.  Around  4.50  cent?  a 
pound  is  asked  by  sellers  for  No.  1  manila  rope  imd 
1.75  to  2  cents  for  No.  1  .scrap  bagging-,  with  t'he 
probabilities  in  favor  of  buyers  obtaining  .some  sup- 
plifts  at  lower  levels.      Gunny-  is  ea-sy   and    offered  at 

2  cents  and  less. 


An  awful  lot  of  energy  is  used  in  hating  people 
who  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not.  —  Making 
Paper. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET        telephones  sm  murray  hill        NEW  YORK 
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We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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"Where  the  wear  comes^^ 


On  your  digester  fit- 
tings and  acid  lines — 
This  is  where  the 
superior  acid  resisting 
qualities  of  "World" 
Bronze  are  apparent. 
It  has  been  proved  by 
many  users  through- 
out Canada  that  wherever  Bronze 
is  required  to  withstand  acid,  "it 
pays  to  specify  "World." 


T.  McAVITY  &  SONS,  LTD. 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

CANADA 
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SLASHEE  SAWS. 

"What  is  the  best  guard  for  slasher  saws?  The  best 
that  I  can  offer  would  be  to  take  them  out  of  the  mill 
altogether,  but  that,  at  the  present  time,  is  almost  an 
impossibility.     Therefore,  we  must  giye  our  attention 
to  the  best  method  of  safeguarding  this  dangerous  oper- 
ation.   In  my  inspection  of  saw  mills  in  several  States, 
I  have  found  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  slasher 
saws  are  not  protected.     These  saws  should  have   a 
guard  placed  in  front  of  them.    Not  only  is  there  dan- 
ger of  a  man  falling  on  these  saws,  but  if  one  of  these 
saws  should  break,  which  every  sawmill  man  knows 
happens  quite  frequently,  and  any  part  of  it  strike  a 
workman,   the   result   would  be   hard   to   describe.     A 
guard  can  be  easily  applied,  and  can  be  made  of  wood, 
pipe  or  strap  iron.    The  cost  of  this  guard  is  very  small, 
and  even  though  it  cost  hundreds  of  dollars,  could  you 
compare  that  with  a  HUMAN  LIFE?  Many  sawmill 
foremen,  and  even  managers,  have  made  the  statement 
that  they  did  not  think  there  was  any  great  amount 
of  danger  with  these  saws  exposed,  and  furthermore. 
if  a  man  did  get  hurt  back  there,  it  usually  was  a  man 
that  did  not  belong  there.     It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference if  he  belonged  there  or  not  —  a  human  life  is 
a  human  life,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  has 
the  authority  to  do  his  utmost  in  safeguarding  his  men. 
However,  tliese  foremen  and  managers  did  admit  that 
there  was  a  POSSIBILITY  of  a  man  receiving  a  se- 
rious injury.    So  if  there  is  a  possibility,  then  it  should 
be  guarded*,  for  that  is  what  we  are  working  on— POS- 
SIBILITIES AND  FACTS.    We  cannot  say  that  a  man 
is  sure  to  get  hurt  on  a  certain  dangerous  point,  but  we 
can  say  that  there  is  a  po.ssibility.  or  that  a  man  once 
received  an  injury  there  and  there  is  a  POSSIBILITY 
of  some  other  workman  receiving  an  injury  from  the 
same  cause. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  making  an  inspection  of  a  saw- 
mill, and  in  this  particular  mill  the  slasher  saws  were 
not  protected,  except  the  saws  on  each  outer  end.  The 
foreman  and  I  were  discussing  the  protection  of  these 
saw.s,  and  he  claimed  he  thought  that  the  outer  saws 
being  guarded  gave  all  the  protection  that  was  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  men  working 
near  each  end  of  the  saws  and  no  one  else  had  any 
business  getting  near  the  saws  in  the  middle.     How- 
ever, we  had  not  quite  completed  our  discussion  of  the 
question  when  a  negro  laborer,  who  was  at  work  on 
the  stripping  table   behind   the  resaws,  jumped  down 
from  his  place  of  duty  (he  was  going  to  get  a  drink  of 
water),   and  as  he   jumped   down   in   front     of   these 
slasher  .saws  he  slipped,  and  both  of  us  fully  expected 
to  .see  him  meet  his  death  -in  a  most  horrible  manner, 
but  by  a  miracle  he  stopped  within  an  inch  of  space. 
Is  this  not   enough   to   make   anj"  broad-minded   man 
see  what     a  dangerous  operation  these  saws  are  and 
that  he  has  failed  to  do  his  duty  if  he  has  not  given 
this   operation   the   proper   protection  ?     Now.    if   this 
man  had  met  his  death,  where  could  we  have  placed 
the  blame?  Could  you  truthfully  state  that  this  work- 
man was  careless?     Could  you  say.  with  a  clear  eon- 
science,  that  you  gave  that  man  protection?    It  is  true 
that  jumping  down  from  that  platform  was  an  act  of 
carelessness  on  the  workman's  part,  but  again  I  ask. 
could  you  not  provide  a  way  that  a  man  could  have 
gotten   down    without    jumping?   Perhaps   you   could 
have  installed  a  pair  of  steps  which  would  have  redu- 
ced that  hazardous  condition. 

So  I  sincerely  hope  that  every  mill  that  has  slasher 
saws  will   give   this  dangerous  operation   their  imme- 


diate consideration.  Do  something  to  eliminate  that 
POSSIBILITY  of  a  man  falling  on  the  saws,  or  a  man 
receiving  an  injury  from  the  flying  bits  of  a  broken 
saw.  It  is  your  duty — you  owe  it  to  your  men,  and  to 
the  community  in  which  you  operate. 

With  a  little  effort,  a  few  nails,  bolts  and  .some 
lumber,  you  CAN  ELIMINATE  THE  POSSIBILITY 
of  injury  from  these  saws. — C.A.M.,  In  Common  Sense. 


WASTE  MATTER. 

There  is  a  story  tliat  a  very  large  and  beautiful  piece 
of  marble  was  ruined  by  a  second-rate  sculptor  in  try- 
ing to  carve  a  statue,  and  lay  for  years  abandoned  in 
Florence.  The  way  it  had  been  cut  into  made  it  seem 
utterly  useless.  But  Michael  Angelo  looked  at  it,  and 
saw  in  it  the  superb  David  which  ranks  as  one  of  his 
masterpieces.  His  vision  and  chisel  released  the  beauty 
which  the  duller  man    had  not  even  dreamed  of. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  understand  the  value 
of  what  we  have  been  calling  waste  matter.  The  stock- 
yards have  known  it  for  many  years ;  and  coal  by-pro- 
ducts have  long  been  the  basis  of  many  large  and  pro- 
fitable industries,  but  most  of  us  have  been  content  to 
take  the  cream  and  let  the  skimmed  milk  go.  There 
were  the  "inexhaustible"  forests.  A  friend  of  ours, 
as  a  young  man,  "cleared'"  some  woodland  by  deaden- 
ing all  the  trees  on  a  fifty  acre  tract,  and  burning  much 
of  it.  Some  200  sycamore  trees,  each  several  feet  in 
diameter,  went  into  one  bonfire.  That  waS' forty  years 
ago,  but  such  trees  took  much  more  than  forty  years 
to  grow.  If  in  the  forestry  situation  "the  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge,"  there  is  now,  at  last,  an  effort  to  avoid  such 
destruction  in  the  future. 

The  remedial  measures  are  two ;  the  slow  one  of 
scientific  reforestation,  as  practiced  in  some  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  the  quicker  method  of  making  fuller  use 
of  material.  It  used  to  be  that  pulpwood  yielded  only 
cellulo.se,  and  the  other  65%  of  the  pulp-wood's  value 
"went  down  the  river."'  To-day,  with  the  high  cost  of 
raw  material,  certain  paper  mills  have  developed 
methods  which  save  nearly  all  of  it,  and  the  paper 
mill  of  the  future  will  be  also  a  factory  making 
chemicals  for  various  other  industries. 

Increased  wealth  and  comfort  to  an  increasing  popu- 
lation are  conditional  upon  an  ever  increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  material.  ]\Ianhattan  barely  supported  a 
few  hundred  natives  without  even  the  most  elementary 
comforts.  What  they  wasted  was  enougli  to  support  a 
great  city,  and  to-day  some  five  million  odd  people  get 
their  living  from  that  same  i.sland. 

Paper  was  in  its  very  origin  a  waste  trade,  and  print- 
ing grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  cut  out  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  In  both  trades  there  is  room  for  further 
advance  along  the  same  line.  While  much  of  this  work 
must  be  done  by  tlie  large  manufactories  with  theic 
research  chemists  and  designing  engineers,  every  one 
of  us  can  help  a  little. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  is  to  save,  bale  and  sell  old 
rags,  and  old  papers.  An  inexpensive  little  baling  press 
is  all  the  equipment  needed,  and  while  the  cockles  of 
our  heart  are  warmed  by  a  virtuous  feeling  that  we  are 
lielping  to  conserve,  your  pocket  book  has  that  satis- 
fied feeling  that  comes  from  getting  extra  money. 
—IT  PAYS.— "The  Caravel." 


Excess  is  an   arch  enemy  of  success. — Forbes   ilaga- 
zine. 
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EDITORIAL 


dETTING    DIGGER   AND   BETTER. 

Tlie  important  place  which  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  holds  in  Canada's  industrial  life  becomes 
more  evitlent  each  j-ear  as  the  annual  convention  brings 
together  the  leaders  of  the  industry.  It  is  gratifying 
of  course,  to  have  men  like  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  Minister 
of  Finance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Hon. 
Walter  Mitchell,  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
emphasize  the  position  held  by  our  industry,  but  the 
consciousness  of  magnitude  and  of  the  greatness  of 
opportunity  is  felt,  rather  than  heard  by  one  who  at- 
tends the  annual  conventions  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association. 

Merely  to  recite  the  number  of  mills,  the  tonnage  of 
the  value  of  the  output,  the  number  of  square  miles  of 
timber  lands  controlleil,  the  number  of  employees  or 
the  size  of  the  pay  roll  does  not  adequately  describe 
the  place  which  this  industry  must  fill  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  rather  the  opportunit.v 
for  doing  than  the  record  of  accomplishment  which 
should  claim  our  attention.  There  is  a  greater  obliga- 
tion and  a  more  important  function  than  simply  to 
make  paper,  pulp  and  ])rofits.  Profit  of  course,  is  the 
incentive  for  organization  nnd  jjroduction  supplies  the 
means  for  making  it,  hut  Sir  Henry  Drayton  did  well 
to  mention  in  such  emphatic  nuinner  at  the  banquet  of 
the  association,  the  obligation  of  the  jiapermaker,  along 
with  other  employers  of  labor,  to  relieve  each  employee 
of  the  fear  of  worklessness.  He  wa.s  quite  right  in 
referring  to  this  as  being  the  greatest  fear  in  the 
mind  of  every  worker. 

There  is  of  course,  a  mutual  obligation  in  this  res- 
pect and  an  excellent  instance  was  given  by  a  gentle- 
man from  a  small  town  in  New  York  State  where  a 
small  paper  mill  is  operated.  Nearby  is  a  large  city 
and  during  the  war  the  paper  mill  employees  could 
have  easily  gone  to  the  city  at  several  times  the  wage 
they  were  receiving.  Nearly  every  man  and  girl  stuck 
by  their  jobs  and  now  that  times  are  a  bit  slack  this 
employer  is  standing  just  as  firmly  by  his  employees 
and  they  are  now  in  no  fear  of  being  out  of  work.  To 
maintain  an  organization  even  at  the  expense  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits  is  not  altogether  philanthropy;  it  is 
simple  justice  where  the  employee  has  recognised  his 
own  responsibility  in  working  steadily  and  faithfully. 
On  the  part  of  the  employer  it  means  'maintaining  an 
organization  many  whom  are  skilled  workmen  and  of 
whom  all  are  familiar  with  his  particular  proposition. 
As  Sir  Henry  remarked  in  his  speech,  the  paper  in- 


dustry in  Canada  is  sure  to  extend  and  in  doing  so 
there  eon-ies  a  still  greater  opportunity  for  tlie  employ- 
ment of  Canadian  labor  and  there  remains  the  obliga- 
tion to  supply  the  home  market  and  to  support  the 
Government. 

As  was  intimated  several  times  during  the  conven- 
tion, the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  continually  be- 
coming a  greater  force  in  the  Dominion.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  newly  elected  officers,  there  is  no  fear 
but  that  as  far  as  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation is  concerned,  the  industry  will  continue  to 
exert  this  power  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 


COOPERATION   IN  RESEARCH. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  di.scussion  at 
the  annual  meeting  last  week  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  was  the  matter  of  organizing 
for  research,  a  special  department  of  the  association's 
work  and  the  appropriation  of  a  suitable  fund  for  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  such  a  program.  The  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  since  last  -Tuly  by  a 
special  committee  of  i-epresentatives  from  the  Tech- 
nical Section  and  the  main  Association  so  as  to  bring 
to  bear  on  the  problem  the  thought  and  experience 
both  of  tlie  technical  man  and  the  director  of  business 
enterprises.  It  lias  been  realised,  and  this  point  em- 
phasized in  a  report  of  the  committee,  that  a  research 
dejiartment  is  just  now  mostly  a  matter  of  organiza- 
tion. It  really  requires  organized  cooperation.  The 
association  readily  and  speedily  voted  the  necessary 
funds  and  in  doing  so  the  responsible  heads  of  our 
companies  who  gave  their  unanimous  approval  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  thereby  place  themselves  under 
obligation  and  should  consider  that  they  have  pledged 
themselves  not  only  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expense, 
but  to  render  other  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
the  new  department  and  the  director  who  shall  be  se- 
lected. In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
the  success  of  this  new  line  f>f  action  depends  as  much, 
if  not  more,  upon  active  cooperation  than  upon  send- 
ing cheques  to  the  secretary. 

The  various  committees  of  the  Technical  Section  have 
in  the  work  they  have  accomplished,  frequently,  per- 
haps usually,  been  able  to  perforin  their  duties  be- 
cause of  some  degree  of  cooperation  from  other  mem- 
bers. Oftentimes  efficient  cooperation  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  because  of  the  difficulties  of  doing 
so  by  mail  and  without  jiersonal  conferences  and  con- 
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liiiual  coiitael.  An  instance  oF  tliis  is  tlio  work  ro- 
cciilly  (lone  on  two  of  the  more  iniportani  types  of 
allo.vs  iisi'il  ill  the  iiiilU.  'I'lic  cimiiiiil ti'c  on  Mechanical 
Standards  fonnd  it  practically  ini|)ossilile  to  |,'el  usefn' 
iufonnation  cither  to  confirm  their  findings  or  id 
guide  tliem  in  their  investigations  because  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  mills  either  did  not  have  accurate  in- 
formation or  were  unwilling  to  share  what  they  did 
have.  The  committee  felt  it  was  largely  the  former  con- 
dition but  there  may  have  been  a  little  of  both.  With 
a"  Director  of  Research,  the  duties  of  Technical  Sec- 
tion committees  should  be  much  less  arduous  and  much 
more  effective.  In  .such  a  ease  as  has  been  mention- 
ed, a  director,  knowing  the  information  desired  by  a 
committee,  would  be  able  to  pick  up  points  here  and 
there  and  to  encourage  work  in  various  mills  where 
assistance  could  be  conveniently  given  so  as  to  approacli 
all  sides  of  a  problem  with  little  or  no  duplication  of 
effort  and  thus  provide  each  one  in  the  industry  with 
H  complete  piece  of  work  to  wliich  each  had  contri- 
buted a  share  in  proportion  to  his  position  and  abilit.v. 
All  members  of  course,  woiild  not  be  able  to  assist  on 
every  problem  nor  would  such  be  desirable  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  each  mill  and  member  would  be 
able  to  contribute  something  to  the  whole  work  of 
niaking  our  industry  more  stable,  more  progressive 
and  more  effective. 

Someone  at  the  convention  asked  the  editor  if  the 
new  research  department  would  not  soon  replace  or 
render  unnecessar.v,  the  Technical  Section.  Nothing 
seems  more  improbable.  As  we  see  it.  the  Director  of 
Research  who  will  be  in  charge  of  this  department, 
will  be  able  to  coordinate  in  an  effective  manner,  the 
odds  and  ends  of  investigations  that  are  undertaken 
.here  and  there  and  he  will  he  able  by  distributing 
various  phases  of  a  large  prol)lem  among  several 
members,  tliereby  obtain  a  much  speedier  solution  than 
would  be  possible  by  the  single  efforts  of  (Hie  indi- 
vidual or  laboratory.  An  example  is  liefore  the  Com- 
mittee of  ilechanical  Standards  at  the  present  time  in 
the  problem  of  investigating  the  resistants  to  the  flow 
of  pulp  in  pipes.  Tlie  committee  first  realised  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  suitable  instrument  for  measuring  pres- 
sures and  velocities.  The  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  working  on  this  phase  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
could  have  been  more  effectively  attacked  liad  there 
been  a  central  staff  and  particularly  if  there  had  been 
ill  existence  the  National  Research  Institute  which  will 
probabl.v  be  established  during  the  current  year. 
Having  gotten  .such  an  instrument  there  will  then  come 
the  necessity  for  investigating  t.ypieal  mill  conditions. 
It  is  hardlj'  possible  that  any  one  mill  could  supply  oji- 
portunities  for  making  tests  with  many  different 
lengths,  sizes,  kinds  and  conditions  of  pipe  or  with 
all  varieties  and  concentrations  of  stock,  but  a  Research 
Director  could  make  use  of  such  conditions  as  do  exist 
'  and  thereby  distribute  expense  and  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  create  an  interest  in  research  work. 


On  casually  reviewing  the  field  and  its  opportuni- 
ties, it  seems  to  us  that  a  Research  Director  will  save 
bis  salary  to  the  association  by  cutting  out  duplica- 
lion  of  effort  and  expense  by  relieving  mill  managers 
of  uuich  of  the  detail  that  they  have  had  to  attend  to, 
to  say  nothing  of  increased  benefit  to  the  industry 
from  the  greater  effectiveness  of  properly  coordinated 
effort. 


COBWEBS. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  experience  the  editor  has  en- 
.joyed  for  a  long  time,  was  when  Mr.  George  Carru- 
thers,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education,  presented  him  with  tlie  first  copy  of  volu- 
me one  of  the  Textbook  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp 
and  Paper.  The  preparation  of  these  books  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  the  editor  for  the  past 
two  .vears.  The  secretary  brought  this  volume  from 
New  York  where  it  was  obtained  from  the  bindery 
hut  a  few  hours  before  train  time.  The  publishers 
certainly  exerted  themselves  to  deliver  a  sample  copy 
in  time  for  the  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  copies 
of  volume  one  which  contains  the  necessary  prelimin- 
ary subjects  of  Mathematics,  Reading  of  Drawings, 
and  Elementary  Physics,  will  soon  be  available  to  the 
jiublic.  An  announcement  will  be  made  to  this  effect 
ill  the  .iournals  of  the  industrj'. 


For  some  unaccountable  reason,  several  of  the 
Montreal  papers  referred  to  the  convention  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  as  a  meeting  of  foresters. 
This  is  partly  right  but  the  term  is  hardly  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  cover  the  whole  indnsti-y. 


The  head  table  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  had  quite  a  military  appearance. 
There  Avere  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie.  General  J.  B. 
White,  Col.  W.  E.  Haskell,  Col.  George  Chahoon.  Col. 
Sir  William  Price,  Major  Percy  B.  Wilson,  and  George 
;\lcKee.  whom  wi>  shall  call  a  captain  of  industry. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  congratulates  ]\lr. 
Percy  B.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Geo.  M.  McKee  on  their  elec- 
tion to  the  positions  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  com- 
pliments the  Association  on  its  choice.  The  services 
of  the  ^Magazine  are  alwavs  available  to  them. 


In  welcoming  the  new  officers  we  would  not  over- 
look our  debt  to  those  who  have  so  ably  piloted  the 
industry  through  the  past  year.  Mr.  Geo.  Chahoon  and 
Mr.  Howard  Wilson. 


If  you  see  a  workman  doing  something  carelessly, 
make  it  .vour  business  to  tell  him  aboiit  it.  Let  him 
get  sore.  Yo)i  have  done  him  a  favor,  and  when  he 
gets  over  his  sore  spell  he'll  thank  you.  Try  it  some 
time. 
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The  University  and  Industry 

Hy  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.C.M.G.,  Principal  of 
MeGill  University. 


In  introilufiiig'  the  speaker  of  the  day,  j\Ir.  Perey  B. 
Wilson,  the  newly  elected  president  of  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  said: — 

This  is  the  first  occasion  I  have  had  to  address  you, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  in  stich  excellent  company. 
Looking  around  me,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  1  am  in  that  position. 

We  have  with  us  today  a  gentleman  wliose  words  we 
often  awaited  in  the  past  with  unrest.  We  awaited 
them  with  anxiety  and  when  the.y  came  we  received 
lliem  with  pride,  because  they  told  of  the  doings  of 
the  Canadian  Corps. 

Now,  I  believe,  that  while  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  our 
principal  guest  toda.v,  has  relin(|uished  his  duties  as  the 
Canadian  Corps'  commander,  we  will  receive  what  he 
has  to  say  to  us  today  with  just  as  great  a  welcome  as 
we  did  what  he  said  to  us  in  the  past. 

He  is  now  engaged  with  the  great  McGill  I'niversity 
and  as  Principal  of  that  histitution,  he  is  bringing  for- 
wai'd  men  who  are  going  to  work  in  our  industry  in 
the  future.  The  few  talks  1  have  had  with  Sir  Arthur 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  looks  at  this  re- 
seai-ch  question  just  as  we  all  do  here,  and  he  wants 
to  give  a  special  and  practical  light  on  that  question 
in  the  TTniversity. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  greatest  jileasure  in  the  world 
in  introducing  to  you  Sir  Arthur  Currie.  ( Prolonged 
applause). 

The  Address  of  Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.C.M.G. 

I  thank  you  very  nmch  indei'd  for  your  kind  and 
cordial  and  flattering  welco.me,  and  1  hope  that  in  tlie 
few  remarks  I  intend  to  addre.ss  to  you  there  may  be 
found  something  that  will  repay  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  permitting  me  to  address  such  an 
influential  gathering. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  y(uir  kind  words  of 
introduction,  and  may  I  take  this  o|)])ortunity  of  ex- 
tending to  you  ])ersonally  my  congratulations  for  the 
high  position  to  which  your  associates  have  elected 
you. 

i  know  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  tliis  Association 
has  met  in  tlie  city  of  Montreal,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
lie  the  last.  My  old  friend,  Tom  Gibson,  tells  me  that 
Montreal  is  not  such  a  bad  sort  of  a  place  for  a  con- 
vention of  this  kind  to  hold  their  meetings. 

I  also  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  take  such  action 
as  will  lead  to  this  result :  and  that  is,  that  the  divi- 
dends that  we  poor  shareholders  receive  in  the  future 
will  not  be  any  less,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  any  stock  to  droop  unnecessarily  in  the  market 
that  you  will  warn  us,  so  we  will  not  lose  too  nmch  of 
our  money,  because  we  have  not  very  mucli  to  lose. 

I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  today  on  the  subject  of 
"The  ITniversity  and  Industry." 

These  two  words  suggest  to  us  two  words;  very 
different  and  verA-  distinct.     On  the  one  side,  you  have 


the  world "  of  inspiration,  ideals,  thoughts,  visions, 
motives,  and  on  the  other  side  you  have  the  world  of 
method,  machines,  facts,  deeds,  action.  They  are  usually 
as  widely  sejjai-ated  in  our  minds  as  the  earth  and  the 
sky ;  but  in  reality  they  are  the  two  halves  of  existence, 
as  no  life  can  be  complete  or  perfect  which  does  not 
combine  them  into  a  beautiful  and  profitable  harmony. 
Here  you  have  the  University,  that  home  of  purpose 
and  standards,  the  nursery  of  ideas,,  dreams,  inspira- 
tions; and  here  you  have  industry,  the  arena  of  prac- 
tical things,  the  place  of  action,  work,  diligence,  facts. 
The  highest  welfare  of  society  demands  that  we  bring 
the  two  togethei'.     Tiiey  were  intended  for  each  othei-. 


*Address  delivered  at  the  luncheon  of  tlic  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  held  at  the  liit/  Carlton 
Hotel,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  .Januaiy  Twenty-First,  Nineteen 
iruiuli'ed  and  Twentv-One. 


PERCY  B.  WILSON,  President,  Canadian  Pulp  and   Paper 
Association. 

Neither  can  achieve  its  full  purpose  without  the  other. 
The  University  alone  is  only  half-life ;  Industry  alone 
is  imperfect  and  incomplete. 

The  jiroblem  of  our  time  is  how  to  bring  them  into 
closer  and  more  effective  relations  in  order  that  the 
best  intei'ests  of  humanity  may  be  served.  It  will  per- 
liaiis  assist  us  to  see  the  question  more  clearly,  if  we 
narrow  our  view  down  to  the  individual. 

After  all,  the  nation,  society,  or  the  community, 
is  only  an  aggicgate  of  individuals,  and  if  we  can 
bi-ing  the  worlds  of  motives  and  of  methods  lo  co- 
operate in  a  single  life,  we  shall  have  solved  the  social 
problems.     There  are,  perhaps,  three  kinds  of  men   in 
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this  Avork-a-day  world.  Tlie  first  is  the  man  oftlieory 
and  visions;  the  man  of  thought  and  aspirations.  He 
lias  a  mind  well  developed  and  trained:  stored  witli  all 
the  finest  ideals  and  thou<,dits.  He  has  a  ready  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  of  life,  but  his  stauttards  and  lofty  con- 
ceptions are  never  transferred  into  action.  lie  never 
does  a  really  useful  thing-.  He  is  all  theory,  Init  wlieii 
it  comes  to  practical  work  he  is  useless. 

Do  we  Bow  know  him?  Is  not  every  town  or  cit.\- 
burdened  with  these  dreamers  and  theorists?  Very 
frequently  they  are  college  men,  hearnijr  after  their 
names  a  multitude  of  letters.  The  throhljjng  world  of 
work  is  full  of  scorn  for  him.  He  is  filled  with  "wise 
saws  and  modern  instances, "'  but  he  is  utterly  hopeless 
wlien  assigned  to  a  day"s  task. 

Tlien  there  is  t4ie  second  man ;  the  person  who  is  all 
activity.  He  '"does'"  things,  while  the  otiier  man  is 
thinking  about  them.  He  dreads  vagueii  'ss.  lie  hates 
sentimentality.  Tlie  imimrtant  matter  to  him  is  that 
the  thing  should  be  done.  What  matters  motive,  tall 
talk,  gush,  enthusiasm  ? 

If  a  railway  is  to  be  built — wli\',  Imild  il.  lie  does 
not  care  whether  lie  corrupts  a  whole  Province  in 
doing  so.  If  an  asylum  is  to  l)e  founded — wli\-  found  it. 
You  may  or  ma.v  not  have  the  men  to  fill  it.  but  the 
great  need  is  to  get  it  o|)ened.  He  makes  industry  in- 
tense. "Work  is  to  be  done,  machines  are  set  running, 
resources  are  devehiped.  and  the  world  just  hums  with 
action  as  he  flies  from  task  to  task. 

Do  we  not  also  know  this  man  ?  And  have  we  not 
learned  that  there  is  -something  lacking  in  his  prac- 
ticabilitj%  noble  and  effective  as  it  is?  Have  we  not 
seen  that  quantity  has  often  been  acliieved  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  quality?  That  results  have  been  obtained  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  their  character?  That  work 
has  been  done  of  a  temporary  nature,  not  liaving  the 
permanence  that  we  all  desire  to  see? 

So  we  come  to  consider  the  third  kind  of  man.  He 
is  the  man  who  combines  theory  and  fact  who  fills  his 
work  with  nobje  iii8]nratious,  whose  methotls  are  irra- 
diated with  high  motives,  whose  lofty  thought  is  tran- 
slated into  splendid  action.  He  is  the  educated  man 
who  finds  expre.'sion  for  his  ideas  in  the  throbbing 
woi'ld  of  industry.  Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
that  the  world  needs  today.  He  never  has  a  higli 
thought' without  instantly  seeking  to  send  it  forth  into 
its  fitting  action.  He  never  undertakes  a  duty  with- 
out struggling  to  set  behind  it  its  profoundest  motive. 
He  brings  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  soeiet.v  and 
industry  a  knowledge  of  historv;  upon  the  rich  re- 
sources of  nature  ;,the  truths  of  science ;  upon  the  tasks 
of  life,  the  inspiration  and  ideals  of  experience.  In 
him  are  combined  the  two  worlds — the  discordant  parts 
are  blended  into  a  glorious  harmony.  He  draws  to- 
gether the  Universit.v  and  Industrv. 

When  one  pauses  to  think  about  it,  these  two  great 
factors  of  life  ought  to  be  constantly  related.  For  what 
does  the  word  "University"  signify?  It  has  an  in- 
clusive sound.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  cover  all 
the  colleges  of  whatever  branch  of  learning.  Ma.v  we 
not  interpret  it  now  as  comprehending  every  system 
or  institution  where  education  pla.vs  a  part? 

The  Universit.v  can  never  be  partial.  That  would  be 
a  contradiction  of  its  verv  name.  It  must,  be  wide 
enough  to  encompass  the  whole  world  of  ideas  or  action. 
In  brief,  it  must  be  universal,  all-inclusive  in  its  scope 
and  purpose.  It  must  manifest  an  interest  in  men 
of  every  class  and  condition,  and  seek  to  develop  them 


into  their  ver.v  best.  It  must  enlarge  its  liorders  until 
the  sou  of  the  laborer  has  an  equal  (qtportunity  with 
the  son  of  wealth  and  affluence.  Whatever  gifts  it  has 
must  be  held  in  trust  for  all  men,  and  there  can  be  no 
satisfaction  until  it  has  extended  its  influence  and 
heipfulness  to  ever.v  grade  of  soeiet.v. 

The  word  "Industry""  has  a  like  catholic  signifi- 
cance. Too  often  we  have  confined  it  to  a  certain 
type  of  work.  The  industrious  men  are  discovered  in 
all  the  departments  of  human  activities.  Industry 
reaches  every  phase  of  soeiet.v — jt  affects  ver.v  seriously 
all  the  relations  of  life  up  into  water-tight  compart- 
ments. Ever.v  (le)iarfment  hears  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  upon  ever.\-  other,  and  our  task  must  he  to 
create  and  maintain  liariuon.v  among  the  too-often  dis- 
cordant elements  in  our  humanity. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
vailing discord  springs  largelv  from  ignorance.  I\Iis- 
understanding  is  born  of  imperfect  knowledge;  dis- 
trust comes  of  incomplete  information;  rivalries  and 
antagonisms  are  the  result;  of  lack  of  study  of  one  an- 
other's duties  and  responsibilities.  Knowledge  must 
be  increased;  education  must  become  more  common, 
before  we  can  hojie  to  disperse  the  clouds  that  darken 
our  horizon. 

Industrv  represents  two  great  factors,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  includes  and  uses  two  main 
resources  of  life — the  material  and  the  human.  It  is 
concerned  with  nature  and  with  men.  Its  province  is 
to  explore  and  extract  the  supplies  in  tlie  natural 
world  and  to  use  men  in  their  development,  refinement 
and  manufacture  into  commercial  commodities. 

Now,  how  can  the  University  assist  in  this  important 
business?  Ever.v  one  realizes  that  the  stud.v  of  nature 
and  the  ajiplication  of  scientific  methods  in  the  use  of 
material,  are  essential  to  the  best  results.  Nature  will 
respond  to  the  skilled  hand  much  more  readil.v  than 
to  the  unskilled.  In  fact,  there  is  alwa.vs  a  churlish- 
ness in  nature  to  the  demand  of  the  uncouth  or  un- 
learned explorer.  She  likes  to  be  treated  with  respecl 
and  devotion;  she  grows  angr.v  against  the  crude  and 
extravagant  demands;  she  is  generous  with  the  careful 
and  provident  student  of  her  secrets;  the  more  know- 
ledge we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  dealing  with  the  raw  product,  the  better  for 
industry.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  —  or  I 
should  say,  natural  forces — becomes  a  growing  necess- 
it.v.  We  have  suffered  enormousl.\'  from  ignorance  and 
waste.  Our  land  has  been  impoverished  b.v  the  greedy 
and  avaricious.  There  is  perhaps  no  department  of 
life  where  we  need  to  turn  on  the  light  of  science  more 
fully  than  in  this  realm  of  material  things. 

The  human  factor  also  claims  the  attention  of  the 
seats  of  learning.  More  and  more  are  we  realizing  that 
education  is  essential  to  efficiency  in  the  workman. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  trade  schools,  tech- 
nolog.v  courses,  lectures  in  natural  and  applied  sciences, 
manual  training  institutions,  but  we  must  enlarge  the 
opportunities  for  a  man  in  the  industrial  world  to  fit 
himself  for  the  best  work. 

Education  is  the  effort  for  a  man  in  the  industrial 
world  to  fit  himself  for  the  best  work.  Education  is 
the  effort  to  enable  men  to  be  themselves,  that  is,  to 
develoji  their  highest  capacities.  It  must  be  insisted 
that  the  craftsman  will  be  all  the  better  for  broaden- 
ing and  developing  his  mind.  The  Universit.v  is  inter- 
ested in  greater  efficiency,  but  that  is  not  her  exclus- 
ive function  in  the  world  of  industry. 
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After  all,  life  is  iiKirc  than  a  li-;iik'.  It  is  a  viicatioii. 
The  num  wlio  coiisidci-s  his  calliiifi'  both  an  art  and  a 
voe-ati(in  will  have  the  hijjhest  eonception  of  life.  He 
is  not  sn  niuch  maliiiiK  a  Iivin<;'  as  he  is  making'  a  life. 
lie  is  not  piirsnino'  his  busine.ss  for  the  more  material 
re.sult.s.  No  true  man  merely  works  for  nnnicy.  The 
business  of  life  is  not  profit,  but  sarviee  for  the  eom- 
mou  wealth.  There  is  here  no  de.sire  to  deprecate 
wealth.  It  is  a.  g'reat  force  in  our  wm-ld:  a  trust  that 
is  sarreil,  bnt,  after  all,  no  nuin  ever  did  his  best  work 
for  m(iney.  It  is  imly  a  hii-elini;-  who  has  his  eye  on 
pay-day,  skimping'  his  labor  and  seeking  only  cash. 
The  truest  workman  glorifies  his  vocation,  hy  putting 
the  (lassion  of  service  into  it. 

Goethe  passed  a  scathing  comment  on  his  tutor,  when 
he  said  he  was  one  who  "remembered  that  he  had  a 
salary  to  receive,  and  forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
lierform." 

The  heresy  which  condemjis  our  economic  life  is  this, 
that  business  is  primarily  a  means  of  making  wealth 
for  individuals.  It  involves  us  in  industrial  bitterness. 
The  truth  which  alone  can  bring  decency  and  happi- 
ness is  this:  that  business  primarily  is  an  essential 
social  service  to  the  wlude  community. 

Our  institutions  of  education  must  preach  this  in 
season,  out  of  season — at  all  times.  They  must  further 
declare  that  man  has  a  right  t'l  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of 
greater  efficiency. 

To  provide  information  and  instruction  only  so  faf 
as  they  will  bear  upon  a  man's  immediate  tratle  is  to 
prostitute  education.  That  noble  word  ""education" 
implies  the  expression  and  development  of  the  whoL' 
man,  every  faculty  and  eiulowment  vvliieh  he  possesses. 
The  workman  must  have  opportunities  to  pursue  his 
tastes  and  desires  outside  of  his  craft. 

The  divorce  between  art  and  labor  has  resulted  in 
dwarfed  aiul  stunted  souls.  Why  should  not  the  lab- 
orer be  free  to  gratify  his  desires  for  inusie,  poetry  .-ir 
any  other  life's — what  we  may  call — aesthetic  satis- 
facti(His?  To  tie  him  down  rigidl.v  to  such  avenues  of 
knowledge  as  lead  directly  to  his  vocation,  must  make 
him  narrow  and  haril.  All  men's  lives  need  mellowing. 
The  grind  of  life  tends  to  harden  ns  all.  If  the  profes- 
sional man  has  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of 
particular  tastes  which  lie  outside  his  calling,  is  there 
an.v  good  reason  for  denying  the  same  privilege  to  the 
workman?  Who  can  measure  the  value  of  free  lib- 
raries, university  extension  coui'ses,  and  other  facilities 
provided  for  the  mechanic  and  artisan?  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Universit.v  to  put  these  things  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  man.  He  will  return  to  his  labors 
refreshed  in  body  and  soul,  with  a  clearer  vision,  a 
new  passion  for  serving  his  fellows,  and  a  great  zeal 
for  his  own  peculiar  tastes. 

Education  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  sane,  and  safe 
democracy.  It  will  lift  the  whole  comnuinity  to  a 
higher  level  and  bring  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity 
and  contentment  into  society.  It  will  banish  the  in- 
equalities and  in.justices  wdiich  are  all  too  manifest, 
and  it  will  help  to  correct  the  irritation  which  exists 
against  class  privileges. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  Industry  which  pro- 
vides a  finer  illustration  of  the  relation's  between 
Education  and  Industry  than  that  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacturers.  It  provides  a  splendid  point  of 
contact.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  the  one  shall 
serve  the  other.    Power  and  need  are  the  two  elements 


of  life,  but  they  must  have  a  medium  of  introduction. 
Ideas  and  knowledge  must  perish  without  a  point  of 
contact  with  the  great  world  of  need.  Your  industry 
presents  the  very  material  by  which  the  power  of 
inspiration  and  ideals  can  be  l)i'onglit  to  bear  upon  tlie 
problems  of  life. 

On  the  other  haiul,  all  the  i)aper  in  the  world  will  be 
of  little  use  unless  it  has  something  to  carry  to  the 
waiting  souls  of  men.  When  one  catches  a  vision  of 
the  stupendous  circulation  of  books,  magazines,  papers 
ami  letters  that  bear  the  increasing  knowledge  all 
around  the  world,  he  must  be  impressed  with  the 
mutual  ministry  of  education  and  industry. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  University  to  furnish  ideas, 
to  increase  the  knowledge  of  humanity.  It  is  the  ju'iv- 
ilege  of  your  Industry  to  act  as  messengers  for  the 
dissemination  and  transmission  of  knowledge.  ""How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  those 
who  publish  the  glad  tidings  of  peace." 

Without  you)'  aid  the  student  could  not  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  immense  resources  of  learning. 
He  is  hinirly  dependent  up(ui  his  books  and  papers. 
Without  your  aid  the  great  world,  hungry  for  news, 
would  sit  in  darkness  and  ignoi-anee.  Without  our 
aid,  the  aid  of  the  collegiate  institution,  your  business 
would,  in  a  large  measure,  halt  and  die.  It  must  have 
a  constant  flow  of  information,  research  and  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission.  It  waits  upon 
education  for  its  suppl.v  of  learning  that  the  darkness 
may  be  lifted  from  human  minds. 

We  must,  therefore,  .join  liaiuls  together  in  oi'der 
that  the  benefits  of  education  may,  through  the  avenue 
of  your  magnificent  industry,  reach  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  common  life. 

In  a  word,  let  me  brief l.v  sum  up  what  we  have 
been  trving  to  show  regarding  the  relations  between  the 
University  and  Industry. 

Life  ought  to  be  one  grand  luiit,  every  part  related 
to  every  other  part.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  suspi- 
cion of  aloofness  and  remoteness.  We  are  all  here  to 
serve.  Whatever  gifts  or  emlowments  any  person  or 
institution  possesses  are  lield  in  trust  for  the  whole 
corporate  body.  There  must  be  a  mutuality  of  min- 
istry. Industry  has  a  glorious  c(nitribution  to  make 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  race.  Education  also 
has  a  high  function  to  perform.  By  harnessing  them 
together,  the  various  forces  in  the  world,  each  contri- 
buting to  serving  the  other,  the  world  will  be  lifted 
forward  on  its  journey,  and  humanity  will  march 
ti'iumphantly  on  to  its  highest  and  truest  destiny. 
An  Appreciation. 

Colonel  Haskell  (International  Papei'  Company) 
expi-essed  the  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  associa- 
tion by  saying : — With  the  rest  of  you.  1  have  listened 
with  rapt  attention  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  in- 
spiring and  thought-compelling  address  of  .vour  dist- 
inguished guest.  I  know  his  theme  is  ideal  and  .prac- 
tical, and  his  presentation  of  the  ideals  of  the  world  of 
motive  and  the  world  of  methods  being  co-ordinated, 
will  live  with  us  and  remain  in  our  minds  for  many  a 
day. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  it  not  only  a 
privilege  but  an  honor  to  propose  a  rising  vote  _  of 
thanks  to  your  distinguished  guest,  who  in  civic  life, 
as  the  head  of  your  great  University,  is  only  keeping 
bright  the  laurels  imperishable,  which  he  won  on 
Flanders'  Fields. 
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(A  standing  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  General 
Sir  Arthur  Currie,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned.) 


SAVING  EXCHANGE  ON  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

,  At  a  conference  held  in  Ottawa.  January  12th.  the 
Railways  submitted  their  plan  whereby  shipments  may 
be  foi'warded  from  points  in  United  States  to  destina- 
tions in  Canada,  freight  charges  "collect''  and  ship- 
ments will  be  accepted  by  them  for  movement  in  the 
i-everse  direction  with  charges  "'prepaid". 

They  state  that  a  careful  analysis  of  their  settle- 
ments with  U.  S.  Carriers  show  that  the  latter  earn 
approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  all  freight  charges 
collected  on  International  traffic  moving  in  both  dir- 
ections. As  the  U.  S.  Railways  must,  under  the  rulings 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  receive  pay- 
ment for  their  hauls  in  V.  S.  currency,  the  Canadian 
carriers  contend  that  sixty  per  cent  of  all  freight 
charges  collected  by  them  in  Canada  on  International 
traffic,  must  be  paid  to  their  V.  S.  Connections  in  U.  S. 
funds.  In  order  to  protect  the  Canadian  Carriers 
therefor  it  is  projiosed  that  whenever  freight  charges 
on  such  traffic,  in  either  direction,  are  paid  in  Canada, 
a  snrehange  equal  to  sixty  percent  of  the  exchange 
will  be  collected  on  the  total  freight  charges. 

Tariffs  are  being  issued,  by  the  Canadian  carriers 
providing  accordingly,  and  will  become  effective  on 
January  22nd. 

The  rate  of  exchange  quoted  for  New  York  funds  by 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  at  noon,  in  Montreal,  on  the  last 
da.v  of  each  month  will  govern  from  the  first  to  the 
fourteenth  of  the  following  month :  similarly  such 
quotation  at  noon  on  the  fourteenth,  shall  govern  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  last  day  of  such  month,  inclusive. 
Telegraphic  advice  will  be  sent  to  interested  Can- 
adian Railway  Agents  on  the  fourteenth  and  last  day 
of  each  month,  indicating  the  rate  of  exchange  to  gov- 
ern the  surcharge  for  the  next  ensuing  period,  and 
copy  of  such  telegram  will  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  who  will  hand  it  to  the  Canadian 
Press  for  distribution  to  the  public. 

The  surcharge  will  be  collected  at  the  rate  govern- 
ing on  the  date  of  shipment  from  Canada  or  on  the  date 
of  arrival  at  Canadian  destination. 

In  determining  the  surcharge  fractions  less  than  one 
half  shall  be  disregarded  and  fractions  of  one  half  or 
over  shall  be  counted  as  one  per  cent. 

Example : — If  the  exchange  on  the  14th  should  be 
18  p.  c,  the  snrehange  to  govern  for  the  remainder  of 
that  month  shall  be  11  p.c. 

It  has  also  been  arranged  that  the  Raihva.vs  will 
furnish  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  with 
particulars  as  to  how  this  plan  is  working  out,  so  that 
if  necessary-  the  proportion  of  sixty  percent  estimated 
for  U.  S.  carriers,  may  be  revised. 

It  may  be  felt  that  shipments  moving  over  routes 
with  most  of  the  haul  in  Canada  are  still  bearing  a 
heavy  burden,  but  it  will  I  think  be  appreciated  that 
the  proposed  arrangement  is  an  improvement  over  the 
present  one.  whereby  total  freight  charges  must  be 
paid  in  V.  S.  currency. 

.\n  exception  has  been  made  of  shipments  of  coal 
nnd  coke,  moving  from  I^'nited  States,  charges  on 
V'hich  will  still  have  to  be  prepaid  to  the  Border  in 
Tj.  S.  currency,  balance  coming  forward  collect  payable 
,it   Canadian    destinations   in    Canadian    currency. 

Yours  faithfnllv, 

G.  P.  RFICKBIE. 


J.  E.  BOOTH,  LIMITED,  INCORPORATED. 

Ottawa,  January  23. — The  announcement  contained 
in  today's  Canada  Gazette  that  the  firm  of  John  R. 
Booth  has  been  incorporated  as  a  .joint  stock  company 
under  the  title  of  J.  R.  Booth  Limited,  will  be  of  Avide 
interest,  for  it  has  been  stated  more  than  once,  the 
firm  of  John  R.  Booth  has  for  some  years  now  been  the 
largest  business  in  the  entire  world,  operated  as  the 
propertv  of  one  man. 

The  new  firm  has  a  capital  of  10.000.000  dollars  di- 
vided into  100.000  shares  of  4^100  each.  The  first  direc- 
tors  are    John    Rudolphus    Booth,    lumber    merchant; 


JOHN  R.  BOOTH,  . 

Active  head  of  $10,000,000  concern  at  94  years  of  age. 

Charles  Jackson  Booth,  John  Frederick  Booth,  Helen 
Gertrude  Fleck,  wife  of  Andrew  W.  Fleck,  and  Went- 
worth  Green,  solicitor,  all  of  Ottawa. 

For  almost  sevent.y  years  the  firm  which  now  merges 
into  the  joint  stock  company,  has  been  conducted  per- 
sonall3'  by  John  R.  Booth.  It  is  understood  that  very 
little  of  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held  outside  the 
Booth  famil.v. 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to 
the  reasons  of  John  R.  Booth  creating  a  joint  stock 
company  out  of  his  vast  business.  One  explanation  is 
that  the  change  will  effect  a  saving  of  a  great  man.v 
thousands  of  dollars  in  connection  with  the  Dominion 
income  tax.  John  R.  Booth,  it  has  been  surmised,  has 
been  one  of  the  heaviest  individual  pa.vers  of  income 
tax  in  the  entire  Dominion. 


PAPER  FACTORY  IN  ECUADOR. 

According  to  the  "Paper  Trade  Review"  English 
capitalists  have  received  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  to  build  a  paper  factory  in  Ecuador 
where  are  still  great  forests  to-4'p  exploited.  This  con- 
cession will  include  the  permission  of  building  a  rail- 
way through  the  forest.  A  wharf  and  customs  house 
in  Guayaquil  will  be  begun  at  once  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 


The.v  sa.v  when  a  person  commits  suicide  he  usually 
has  an  unbalanced  brain.  We  wonder  if  that  would 
not  appl.v  to  some  of  our  chance-takers,  who  tr\-  to 
commit  suicide  by  taking  chances?  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference? 
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The  Association's  Annual  Meeting 


The  following  pages  cuntain  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Geo.  Chahoon,  Jr.,  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  and  the  reports  of  the  various  Sec- 
tions of  the  Association  as  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting,  Jan.  21,  1921. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

In  looking  hack  over  the  year  just  closed,  there  are 
a  number  of  outstanding  things  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Association  that  are  entitled  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think  we  should  place  the 
initial  steps  which  have  been  taken  towards  establish- 
ing a  Department  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Research 
in  connection  with  the  industry.  The  preliminary 
details  have  been  cai-efull.y  mapped  out  and  the  scheme 
as  a  whole,  has,  1  am  pleased  to  say,  met  with  prac- 
tically universal  approval  from  the  members  to  whom 
it  has  been  submitted.  The  Secretary  will  place  the 
subject  before  you  in  detail,  together  with  a  statement 
(if  the  responses  received,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say 
whether  this  work  shall  proceed  and  to  what  extent. 


GEO.    CHAHOON.    Jr..    Retiring    President. 

The   Executive   ('ouncil   have   already   given     it    their 
hearty  approval. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year 
by  the  Committee  having  in  charge  the  preparation  of 
a  series  of  educational  text-books,  for  which  funds 
were  voted  at  the  two  preceding  general  meetings.  The 
Committee  will  make  a  report  of  their  work  at  this 
meeting. 

The  Council,  at  the  instance  of  the  Technical  Section 
and  the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards,  voted 
$1,000  to  be  applied  to  an  investigation  into  copper 
alloys  and  bearing  metals. 


Newsprint  Control  Abolished, 

An  important  event  for  the  Newsprint  Section  of  the 
Association  was  the  termination,  in  July  last,  of  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  price  and  distribution  of  news- 
print in  Canada,  which  had  been  in  effect  for  over  two 
and  a  half  years.  This  action,  as  you  are  all  aware,  was 
preceded  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  by  Price  Bros.  & 
Company,  Limited,  against  an  arbitrary  order  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Commerce,  the  -result  of  which  was 
definitely  to  establish  that  the  industry  had  for  a  long 
period  suffered  impositions  and  restrictions  which  could 
not  be  justified  under  an  impartial  application  of  the 
constitutiional  law  of  the  country.  The  Association 
and  the  industry-  are  under  obligations  to  Price  Bros.  & 
('Ompany  and  to  Sir  William  Price  in  particular  for 
their  courageous  action  in  bringing  the  question  to  an 
issue. 

Prior  to  the  final  lifting  of  control,  a  determined 
effort  was  made,  hi  June  last,  by  certain  of  the  news- 
paper publishers  to  secure  new  legislation  intended  to 
reinstitute  control  in  some  other  form.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  fact,  introduced  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  that 
purpose,  but  withdrew  it  after  prolonged  hearing  in 
which  both  interests  were  represented. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  amicable  relations  have 
been  restored  between  the  publishers  and  the  news- 
print manufacturers,  and  that  some  of  the  more  re- 
presentative publishers  have  made  record  of  their  con- 
victions, as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  past  three 
years,  that  Government  control  of  the  newsprint  in- 
dustry of  Canada  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to- 
day had  thef'laws  of  trade  been  permitted  to  take  their 
natural  cour.se  witliout  interference. 

Forestry  Legislation. 

The  ipiestion  of  the  conservation,  proper  administra- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  our  pulpwood  supplies  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  affecting  our  indus- 
try. The  provincial  governments  of  Quebec  and  On- 
tario have  recently  revised  the  regulations  under  which 
their  Crown  lands  are  administered,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  enlarging  their  revenue  therefrom,  but  also  with 
that  of  ensuring  a  continuity  of  supply  of  pulpwood. 
The  Association  Executive  and  particularly  the  Wood- 
lands Section,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Gen.  J.  B. 
White,  have  co-operated  in  these  efforts.  The  Wood- 
lands Section  held  a  most  successful  meeting  in  Toronto 
during  the  fall,  the  first  to  be  held  outside  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

At  the  Imperial  Forestry  Conference,  held  in  Loudon 
last  summer,  the  Association  was  officially  represented 
!)y  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  while  several  of  its  members 
Avere  also  present  in  other  capacities.  The  Conference 
developed  a  very  considerable  interest  in  Canadian 
forestry  matters,  and  it  is  understood  that  its  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Dominion. 

The  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
the  legislation  known  as  the  Underwood  Resolution, 
seeking  to  open  the  way  to  the  free  exportation  from 
Canada  of  pulpwood  cut  from  Cro-wn  lands,  naturally 
provoked  mucli  interest  among  our  members,  who 
feared  that  this  measure,  if  it  were  successful,  would 
prove  detrimental  not  oidy  to  their  industry,  but  to  the 
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country   at    large,    and    tliert'fore    regarded    its    disap- 
proval by  the  President  with  satisfaction. 

The  Executive  Council  feel  that  there  is  great  need 
of  educational  work  among  tho  people  of  our  several 
provinces  in  connection  with  the  securing  of  proper, 
effective  and  adequate  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
our  forests,  and  the  perpetuation  of  our  wood  supplies. 
In  proposing  such  legislation,  we  have  also  realized 
that  we  have  certain  obligations  of  our  own  to  perform, 
one  of  which  is  to  assist  in  building  up  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  public  sentiment  that  will  support  the  several 
provincial  governments  in  enacting  this  legislation  and 
in  giving  it  due  effect.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  the 
Executive  Council  proposes  the  coming  year  to  send  a 
representative  of  the  Association  to  Northern  Europe 
to  gather  what  information  we  can  regarding  forestry 
conditions  there  and  to  supply  the  information  so  ob- 
tained to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  Canada, 
and  thereby  to  assi.st  in  convincing  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  that  it  is  to  their  interest,  no  less  than  our 
o^^^l,  that  progressive  forestry  legislation  should  be 
enacted,  and  tiiat  the  proposed  regulations  shiudd  be 
made  effective. 

The  Tariff  Commission. 

Thrcnigh  the  Executive  Council,  a  Special  Committee 
was  appointed  to  appear  before  the  Cabinet  Committee 


A.  L.  DAWE.  Secretary  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

on  Tariff  on  behalf  of  the  i)ulp  and  paper  industry.  ]\Ir. 
S.  J.  B.  RoUand  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell  appeared  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  presented  an  argument  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  met  with  the  Com- 
mission "s  approval. 

Foreign  Visitors. 

The  Association  was  honored  during  the  year  by 
having  as  its  guests  several  gentlemen  associated  with 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Europe.  Among  them 
were  Baron  Mannerheim  and  ^Ir.  Storjohann,  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden ;  Mr.  Walter  Graesbeck,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Finnish  Cellulose  Association,  and  Mr.  Hj. 
Gronvik,  managing  director  of  the  Finnish  Paper  Mill 
I'nion,  of  Helsingfors ;  and  Mr.  Carl  Wahren  and  Mr. 
Alfi^d  Byval,  of  Finland.  The  conferences  which  en- 
sued were,   on  our  part,  aimed   at   impressing  the  re- 


presentatives of  these  different  countries  with  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  exchange  of  statistical 
information  bearing  on  conditions  prevailing  in  the  in- 
dustries of  their  countries  and  our  own.  These  gentle- 
men returned  to  their  homes  appai-ently  appreciating 
greatly  the  evidences  of  confidence  and  co-operation 
existing  l>etween  the  members  of  the  industry  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  with  the  intention  of 
so  organizing  their  ovn\  industries  as  to  be  in  a  position 
shortly  to  offer  us,  through  the  exchange  of  statistical 
information,  all  of  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived 
from  a  world-wide  association. 

Several  of  our  own  meml)ei's  also  made  trips  abroad 
during  the  year.  Mi-.  J.  A.  Both  well  and  Mr.  T.  J. 
Stevenson,  as  the  Association's  representatives,  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Steele  visited  the  Scandinavian  pulp  and 
paper  industries  and  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
were  offered  an  insight  into  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
those  countries.  Mr.  II.  Hiermans  and  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Smith  also  made  trips  abroad  during  the  year  and 
brought  back  information  of  much  benefit  to  the  in- 
dustry generally. 

Our  relations  with  our  sister  organizations  in  the 
United  States  have  continued  of  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  there  have  been  numerous  interclianges  of  personal 
visits  and  of  normal  and  informal  greetings  from  both 
sides  of  the  line. 

The  Imperial  Press  Conference. 

The  Association  was  honored  during  the  year  Ijy  an 
invitation  to  appear  before  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference,  held  in  Ottawa.  The  publishers 
therein  represented  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  Can- 
ada as  a  source  of  paper  supply  for  the  British  Empire. 
Many  of  the  visitors  also  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  paying  visits  of  inspection 
tf)  a  numl)er  of  the  mills. 

Our  Transportation  Department. 

The  Transportation  Deiiartment,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  6.  P.  Ruickbie,  continues  to  do  much  good  and 
useful  work,  both  in  securing  the  adjustment  of  claims 
and  in  representing  the  Association  before  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  and  other  bodies.  Not  all 
the  members  make  as  full  use  of  this  Department  as 
they  should,  but  those  who  do  so  are  well  satisfied  as 
to  its  l)enefits.  Those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  l)ei)artment's  usefulness  and  its  work  should 
study  carefully  the  report  in  detail  to  be  .submitted  at 
this  meeting  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
its  services  could  not  be  used  by  them  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Association's  Handbook. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  an  attempt  was 
made  during  the  year  to  collate  and  publish,  in  easily 
available  form,  information  and  date  respecting  the 
liistory,  progress  and  ramifications  of  the  industry 
wliich  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  "Handbook 
of  the  Canadian  Pul])  and  Pajier  Industry,"  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  Several  thousand  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  printed  and  distributed,  and  the  work 
lias  met  witli  very  general  favor.  Demands  for  the 
book  have  come  in  from  practically  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  paper  is  used,  and  the  results  cannot 
but  be  beneficial  to  our  members.  It  is  the  intention 
to  revise  this  book  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  it 
as  an  u])-to-date  compendium  of  information  in  respect 
to  the  pulp  and  jiaper  industry  of  the  Dominion. 


Jainiar\ 
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In  Conclusion. 

Ill  conclusion,  the  members  will  lie  gratified  to  learn 
that  the -affairs  of  the  Association  generally  are  in  a 
healthful  state,  as  tlie  report  of  the  Secretaiy-Treas- 
urer  to  be  presented  will  indicate.  There  have  been 
several  additions  to  the  membership,  and  much  activity 
all  along  the  line,  The  various  Sections,  as  their  reports 
to  be  placed  before  you  will  show,  have  all  been  use- 
fully employed,  aud  are  planning  progressively  for  the 
future.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  amend  By-LaM^ 
No.  10,  governing  the  revenues  of  the  Association,  in 
some  particulars  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing activities  of  the  organization,  notice  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  members,  and  confirmatory  action 
is  asked  of  this  meeting. 

Personally,  if  I  miay  be  permitted  a  word,  I  would 
express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  loyal 
co-operation  of  the  membership,  as  well  as  for  the  faith- 
ful services  of  all  those  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
Association's  work.  1  bespeak,  also,  your  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  incoming  administration,  as  1  believe  that 
during  this  year,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  close 
co-operation  and  mutual  assistance  will  be  found 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  organization  and  to  the 
Avelfare  of  its  individual  members. 


Reports  of  Sections  of  the 

C  P.  &  P.  A. 


THE  NEWSPRINT  SECTION 

Ily  GEO.  M.  McKEE,  Chairman. 


the  ])rices  of  newsprint  pajier  may  show  some  reduc- 
tion, especially  in  the  so-called  "Spot"  market,  during 
the  coming  months.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  this  market,  as  practically 
the  entire  tonnage  has  been  sold  on  a  contract  basis, 
at  reasonable  prices.  In  fact,  some  of  the  contract ' 
prices  were  extremely  low,  taking  into  account  general 
market  conditions.  None  of  the  manufacturers  were 
attracted  by  the  frequent  "Spot"  offers,  but  adhered 
strictly  to  their  contract  obligations.  With  this  record 
behind  them,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint 
have  little  interest  in  the  much  talked  about  world 
wide  readjustment  in  commodity  prices;  their  prices 
have  not  been  high,  and  therefore  have  little  to  fall. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  manufacturers 
were  able  to  handle  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian 
consumers  throughout  the  year,  without  Governmental 
interference.  The  Canadian  market  having  been  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis,  all  the   publishers   were  fully 


The  records  of  the  year  just  closed,  relating  to  the 
newsprint  industry,  show  that  price  and  demand  con- 
tinued upward  from  the  beginning  yf  the  year  until 
the  very  end. 

The  cry  for  supplies  of  newsprint  from  almost  ever.y 
country  in  the  world  taxed  the  producing  capacity  of 
this  continent  as  far  as  it  could  be  engaged.  This  in- 
satiable demand  forced  prices  upward,  and  created  an 
enormous  "spot"  demand  for  newsprint  paper.  A 
large  number  of  paper-making  machines  that  usually 
made  other  grades  of  paper,  were  attracted  to  produc- 
ing newspaper,  and  this,  together  with  the  installation 
of  some  new  machines  and  the  high  production  records 
of  the  regular  newsprint  mills  resulted  in  the  largest 
tonnage  ever  produced  by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
adian mills.  This  approximated  2,400,000  tons,  or  a 
gain  of  nearly  11  p.c.  over  1919  production. 

According  to  the  figures  available,  production  for 
the  sixteen  Canadian  companies  reporting  to  this 
Section,  was  about  883,000  tons,  a  gain  in  production 
of  113,198  tons,  or  nearly  15  p.c.  A  portion  of  this 
increased  tonnage  was  due  to  the  starting  of  new 
machines  in  some  of  the  existing  plants,  but  not  entire- 
ly, as  all  of  the  mills  operated  throughout  the  year  at 
a  higher  production  efficienc.v  than  ever  before.  This 
high  operating  efficiency  is  brought  about  by  friendl.v 
rivalry  among  the  mills,  and  the  free  exchange  of  oper- 
ating data,  all  of  which  tends  to  place  our  industry  on  a 
very  high  plane. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year  with  its  continued  in- 
creased demand  for  our  product,  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  presents  new  problems  as  regards  the  future 
outlook  in  reference  to  the  phases  through  which  gen- 
eral business  is  now  passing.     It  is  quite  possible  that 


GKORGR     M. 


McKEE,     Vice-President    of    the    C.P.    & 
Chairman   Newsprint   Section. 


P.A., 


supplied  with  paper,  and  amicable  relations  now  exist 
between  producer  and  consumer.  All  of  the  former 
antagonistic  attitude  having  disappeared,  the  publisher 
now  shows  fverv  desire  to  meet  the  manufacturer  on 
a  straight-forward  business  footing. 

With  regard  to  the  future  outlook,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  how  long  readjustment  will  take.  The 
underlying  coiulitioiis  of  the  Canadian  newsjirint  in- 
dustry are  sound,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  with  the  prestige  of  Canadian  newsprint  in  the 
world's  markets,  we  will  readily  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  new  conditions,  and  that  the  industry  will  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  expansion  and  prosperity  exceeding 
any  that  it  has  heretofore  enjoyecl. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH. 


The  report  of  this  committee  is  held  over  so  as  to 
include  with  it  the  important  discussion  of  the  matter 
bv  the  main  Association  and  bv  the  Technical  Section. 


(See  page  111  for  election  of  officers.) 
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MECHANICAL  PULP  SECTION. 

Hv  .].    A.    I'.DTHWKIJ,,   Cliiiii'iiuin. 


The  \c;n-  1920  wiis  oiio  of  cxtrcinc  activity  foi-  the 
iiu'iiiljers  of  the  ]\lecluiiiicai  Pulp  Soetion.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  ahnoriiial  demand  for  newsprint 
paper  and  the  hiuli  ])rice  level  reached  in  the  spot 
market  wa.s  reflected  in  an  increased  demand  and 
lii<i'her  priee.s  for  ji'roundwood  pulp  and  the  mills  were 
ke]it  working  at  higli  jiressure.  With  the  easing-  .-iff  of 
the  spot  news  market  there  was.  during  the  latter  jiart 
of  the  year,  a  falling-  off  in  both  the  demand  and  the 
market  price  of  ground  wood  pulp,  counteracted,  how- 
ever, in  part,  by  conditions  of  appreciable  extent.  The 
aitnormal  prices  prevailing  throughout  a  large  ]iart 
of  the  year  were  absorbed  to  some  considerable  extent 
by  higher  production  costs. 

The  export  demand  was  well  maintained  during  the 
year,  as  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table,  show- 
ing exports  month  by  Hn)nth  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  preceding  year:   - 


.1.   A.  BOTHWE*LL.   Chairman   Mecha 

nical   Pulp 

Section. 

Exports 

of  Mechanical  Pulp  by  Months. 

1919-1920. 

1!)1 

9. 

192 

0 

C'AVtS. 

•+ 

Cwts. 

•+ 

•)anuai-y    .    .    . 

274.8.S4 

262.322 

609,20 

972,.-)74 

Februar\    .   .   . 

164.67:5 

217.421 

266.826 

472,383 

March    .... 

169.4.-)! 

226..-i.-)4 

289.092 

;i62,308 

.\|iril 

161.449 

217.711 

198.664 

.-)06,369 

-May 

2.-)."').622 

306.90.-) 

279,439 

779,710 

June    .... 

r,8i,i.-)i 

619.981 

892,309 

2,136,767 

-July    .     .     .     . 

346.174 

436.604 

838,118 

2,528,993 

August  .... 

387.43;-, 

470,73;-) 

816,081 

2.809,266 

Scptemlii'i-   .    . 

415.046 

;>1 1.402 

424,689 

1.877.053 

October    .     .     . 

2.038.1  !I3 

1.942.716 

.-)36.329 

1.986,807 

.Vovembei-    .     . 

,s94.206 

997.408 

263.976 

1.016.184 

Decemlier  .   .    . 

041,240 

817,692 

* 

The  liea\y  expoi-tation  of  groniulwood  in  October 
1919  as  compared  witli  October  1920  is  aoconnted  for 
by  tlic  fact  that  in  the  fornier  month  iieavy-aeciuiuil- 
ations  of  (Janadiau  stocks  foiuid  an  outlet  in  England 
and  that  no  such  aecumiihil  ions  lia\-c  since  been  made 
in  this  country. 

The  bulk  of  the  last  year's  ex|)orts  of  this  grade  of 
pulp,  as  in  former  years,  were  sent  to  the  United  States, 
although  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  outlook  is  for  an  in- 
creased development  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade. 

The  unusual  prosperity  enjoyed  by  this  bram-h  of 
the  industry  during  the  middle  part  of  1920  led  to  the 
formation  of  many  new  entei-prises  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  mechanical  pulp,  some  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  brought  to  the  producing  stage.  Not 
all  of  the  proposed  developments  can  be  said  to  he 
based  on  sound  economic  lines  and  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  man.v  of  them  will  never  get  be.vond  th? 
promotion  stage. 

The  year  closed  with  this  branch  of  the  industry  in 
a  healthful  condition  and  with  prospects  reasonal)ly 
good  for  the  future. 

The  Section  is  indebted  to  tlie  Association's  execut- 
ive officers  for  much  helpful  assistance  throughout  the 
year  and  for  their  assistance  in  promoting  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  the  members  which  has  proved  of 
ijreat  service. 


BOOK  AND  WRITING  SECTION. 

Bv  11.  K.  E.  KENT,  Chairman. 


The  Book  &  Writing  Section  are  pleased  to  report 
that  business  has  been  very  satisfactory  for  the  past 
year;  the  demand  for  their  product  for  the  first  ten 
months  was  unprecedented  and  it  was  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  buyers.  During  the  last  two  months,  the 
demand  eased  off  and  the  mills  have  been  able  to  ship 
much  more  promptl.v. 

The  Section  held  eight  meetings  during  the  j-ear  at 
neai'ly  all  of  which  there  was  a  full  representation  of 
its  members.     The  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  is  most 


Total    .    .    .    6,231,024  7,082,451-5.414.729  15.648.424 
*  Figures  not  avaibible. 
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ejieouragiiig  and,  is  helping  to  get  this  section  in  a 
position  to  meet  all  competition  and  do  its  part  in 
makinfj  Canada  the  greatest  paper-making  country  in 
the  world. 

Raw  materials  were  very  scarce  and  the  qualities 
were  much  below  normal,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
mills  to  maintain  uniformity  in  grades.  Coal  was  very 
liai'd  to  procure,  prices  extremely  high,  and  the  quality 
poor.  Wages  during  the  year  increased  50  p.c,  all  of 
which  necessitated  very  mucli  higher  selling  prices 
than  previously. 

The  mills,  in  order  to  meet  the  unusual  demand  made 
by  the  home  market  for  Book  and  Writing  paper,  had 
to  curtail  their  export  l)usiness  during  the  year 
although,  owing  to  the  world-wide  shortage  of  this 
commodity,  they  could  have  secured  better  prices  from 
outside.  They  felt  it,  however,  a  national  duty  to  keep 
their  own  market  supplied  first. 

The  Section  had  several  meetings  with  the  t'anadian 
Paper  Trade.  Association  during  the  year  to  discuss 
conditions  and  to  try  to  get  business  on  a  more  uniform 
basis.  These  meetings  were  fully  attended  and  the 
I'esults  will  prove  to  be  vei:y  beneficial  to  both  the 
manufacturers  and  the  Merchants  Association. 

While  business  during  the  ]iast  year  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  the  indications  are  that  the  first  mouth 
or  two  of  this  year  will  be  rather  quiet.  There  will  be, 
in  our  opinion,  before  the  first  quarter  has  passed,  a 
decided  improvement  and  it  will  be  found  that  this 
year  will  work  out  as  satisfactory  as  the  past  year. 


THE    BOARD    SECTION. 

Bv  JOHN  F.  TAYLOR,  Oliairman. 


The  past  twelve  months  has  been  a  year  of  extremes 
commencing  with  exceptional  strength  and  a  strong 
demand  continuously  in  evidence  until  the  last  three 
.months. 

The  demand  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  far 
greater  than  the  supply  and  the  situation  even  as  late 
as  August  was  so  urgent  as  to  influence  the  box  manu- 
facturers to  ask  that  export  shipments  be  diverted  for 
home  consumption. 

The  manufacture  of  boards  in  1919  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reports,  showed  it  to  be  1,950.037  tons.  The  production 
in  Canada  of  all  classes  of  board  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  137,678  or  I'ougblv.  7  per  cent  of  the 
U.  S.  total. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  tlicrefore,  on  account 
of  the  tremendous  demand  in  the  United  States  market 
prices  for  all  classes  of  boards,  rose  in  a  very  generous 
manner.  Towards  the  Fall,  however,  a  slackening  of 
business  in  the  United  States  caused  an  important  drop 
in  the  consumption  of  board. 

In  fact;  in  all  lines  there  was  a  cessation  in  buying 
resulting  in  the  closing  down  of  a  great  many  of  the 
board  mills  and  the  usual  attempts  to  capture  the 
limited  Canadian  market  by  forced  selling  methods. 

Market  conditions  have  now  brought  prices  to  a  much 
lower  basis  than  heretofore  and  there  is  every  evidence 
of  a  resumption  of  trade  within  a  month  or  sixty  days 
which,  while  not  iiromi.sing  to  be  on  the  scale  of  tlie 
previous  yeai-,  will  jn-ovide  business  foi'  mills  botli  in 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada  in  sufficieiil  voliiinf  to 
keep  them  properly  employed. 

The  Board  Section  has  held  regular  meetings,  some 


10  gatherings  taking  place  during  the  twelve  months 
during  which  time  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to 
meet  the  Ihix  makers  of  Canada  in  an  endeavor  to 
facilitate  manufacturing  and  trading  conditions  and 
such  i-oiiferences  as  were  held  indicated  that  the  best 


JOHN   F.   TAYLOR,   Chairman   Board   Section. 

possible  spirit  exists  between  the  lioard  mills  and  their 
customers. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  work  to  be  done  between 
the  box  makers  and  the  board  mills  in  regard  to 
standardization  of  sizes  and  it  has  also  been  urged 
during  the  year  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  could  be 
avoided  by  the  institution  of  quantity  contracts. 

As  regards  future  development  of  the  board  liusiness 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  several  mills  are  overhauling 
and  installing  new  equipment  that  will  undoubtedlj' 
increase  production  during  the  present  year.  Whether 
such  plants  as  those  manufacturing  wallboard  and 
container  boards  will  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent  from 
a  revival  of  trade  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION. 

By  J.  B.  WHITE,  Chairman. 


The  past  year  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Woodlands  Section  and  a  greater  in- 
terest taken  in  the  improvement  of  logging  condi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  in  Toronto  on  December  8th  and  9th  at  which 
time  some  very  interesting  papers  were  read  on  Swedish 
conditions  of  lumbering  and  also  interesting  papers 
having  to  do  with  Canadian  conditions  of  forest  lands. 
■  An  interesting  development  of  the  present  day 
methods  of  logging  has  been  the  entrance  of  the  air- 
men as  a  factor  in  woodlands  work.  Unquestionably 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  a  great  deal  more  use  will  be 
made  of  the  airmen  than  at  present  in  fire  patrol  and 
map  work  and  while  in  an  experimental  stage  at  the 
present  time  as  regards  equipment  flying  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  perfected  science. 

Sevei-al   members   of  the  Woodlands     Section  have 
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exj)n'.sse(l  the  desire  to  have  a  medium  for  exehau^ing 
ideas  in  regard  to  equipment  used  in  losging  and  bnsh 
work. 

During  the  year  the  American  Association  lias  also 
t'oi-med  a  Woodlands  Section  and  there  is  every  pos- 
sibility of  a  certain  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  organizations. 


THE  COATED  PAPER  SECTION. 

]iy    GEO    W.     PAULINE,    Chairman. 


Tiie  Coated  Papei'  mills  were  all  fully  employed 
throughoiil  1920,  but  were  severely  handicajiped  in 
supplying  the  demand,  owing  to  .shortage  of  paper 
stock. 

Prices  advanced  during  the  year,  until  August  l.st, 
from  which  date  they  remained  stationary  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

New  business  has  eased  off  to  some  extent,  and  con- 
seipiently  the  mills  are  gradually  catching  up  on  back 
orders. 

There  is  an  optimisti(^  feeling  regarding  jirosjiects 
for  the  current  year,  which  we  trust  will  be  fully 
realized. 


THE  FELT  PAPER  SECTION. 

By  W.  R.  ilcNEIL,  Chairman. 


The  yeai-  1920  has  l)een  a  very  eventful  year  for  the 
felt  paper  mills,  comprising  the  Felt  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

As  on  other  lines  of  paper,  the  demand  for  felt  paper 
during  most  of  the  year  exceeded  the  supply,  and  to 
meet  this  increased  demand  several  of  the  mills  have 
added  new  equipment  and  are  now  ready  to  turn  out 
a  nuiterially  larger  daily  tonnage. 

The  future  of  the  felt  paper  business  in  Canada  looks 
very  bright  because  at  least  90  iier  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  felt  pajier  is  converted  into  materials  used  for 
building  i)urp()ses  and  the  demand  for  new   buildings 


all  over  the  Dominion  will  not  be  fully  met  for  some 
time. 

Our  Association  Meetings  have  been  held  regularly 
each  month  and  with  very  few  exceptions  have  been 
attended  by  100  |)er  cent  of  it,s  members,  which  in- 
dicates the  interest  being  taken  in  our  Association. 

To  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  we  again  express  our  gratitude 
for  his  unceasing  efforts  in  helping  along  the  success  of 
our  Section  in  so  inanv  diffeient  wavs. 


THE  WRAPPING  PAPER  SECTION. 

Hv  K.  .1.  CAMPBELL,  Cliaiinian. 


During  the  whole  of  1920  the  Wrapping  Mills  were 
in-oducing  to  capacity  and  found  an  active  demand  for 
their   output.     For   the   first   six    months   of  the  year 


F.   J.  CAMPBELL,  Chairman  Wrapping  Paper  Section. 


W.  B.  McNeil,  Chaiiman   Fell   Paper  Section. 


costs,  and  with  them  prices,  kept  steadily  advancing; 
the  maxinuim  being  reached  by  the  end  of  June.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  .vear  there  was  an  active  market 
at  steady  prices,  and  it  was  not  until  December  that 
any  slackening  off  was  apparent. 

The  advance  in  freight  rates  during  the  year  was  a 
very  serious  matter  on  such  a  heavy  commodity  as 
WTapping  paper,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the 
start  already  made  freight  rates  will  soon  i-each  a  more 
i-easonable  level,  and  that  the  Government  Railways 
may  facilitate  this  by  a  reasonable  gain  in  efficiency. 

Wrapi)ing  jiapers  like  all  other  commodities  are  now 
facing  deflation  and  if  this  is  met  with  courage  and 
common  sen.se,  no  one  should  fear  the  ultimate  result. 
By  lowering  prices  gradually,  buyers  and  others  car- 
rying stocks  will  be  saved  from  serious  loss,  while  the 
mills  should  be  able  to  keep  running  with  a  fair  return. 

All  the  mills  are  in  a  strong  ]iosition,  and  by  exercis- 
ing reasonable  care  it  would  appear  as  if  satisfactory 
results  could  be  looked  for  during  the  year  1921. 

Meetings  of  the  Section  Avere  held  throughout  the 
year  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  re])ort  that  trade  customs 
and  terms  are  now  firmly  established  in  the  wrapping 
])aper  trade. 
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THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

By  L.  II.  SIIIPMAN,  Chairman. 


1  take  great  pleasure  in  rendering  herewith  a  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  Canadian  Technieal  Sec- 
tion during-  tiie  year  1920.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  as 
retiring  Chairnuin  to  he  ahU'  to  state  that  the  momen- 
tum acquired  in  i)ast  years  through  the  excellent  leader- 
ship of  our  officers  of  those  .years  has  not  depreciated 
and  that  there  is  no  apparent  tendency  as  yet  of  this 
section  to  get  into  a  rut.  We  have  truly  progressed 
during  the  year  and  all  signs  indicate  our  Section  to 
he  in  a  very  liealthy  state  of  growtli  and  of  general 
usefulness  to  the  parent  Association,  to  the  industry  as 
a  whole  and  to  our  individual  memhers. 
General  Meetings. 

There  have  hcen  held  two  general  meetings,  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Montreal  last  January,  and  the  Summer 
meeting  in  Western  territory,  as  the  guests  of  the 
Spanish  River  Company  and  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany. These  were  both  successfully  carried  out  and 
helped    to    increase    tlie    goneral    aequaintanceship    of 


Li.  H.  SHIPMAN,  Chaii-man  Technical  Section. 

members  with  each  other,  all  of  which  is  a  factor  in  the 
fostering  of  that  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  be- 
tween members  which  is  so  vital  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  our  Section. 

We  liad  some  very  timely  discussions  at  tlie  January 
meeting,  particularly  on  the  question  of  wide  and  slow 
versus  narrow  and  fast  newsprint  machines,  the  discus- 
sions being  led  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnis,  of  Abitibi,  and 
Mr.  .John  Ball,  of  Price  Bros.,  and  this  discussion  has 
led  to  others  between  members  later  on  during  the 
year. 

Besides  this  main  discussion  we  had  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  by  ;\Ir.  F.  J.  Hoxie  on  the  Protection  of  Wood 
Piles,  which  brought  out  a  very  good  discussion. 

The  Summer  Meeting  consisted  of  a  visit  to  the 
Plants  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  and  the 
International  Nickel  Co.  This  nijeeting  like  our  usual 
Summer  meetings  was  given  over  more  to  mill  visiting 
and  tlie  personal  exchanging  of  experiences  between 
members  than  to  elaborate  formal  discussions  and  I 
believe  served  its  purpose  well. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Taylor  gave  a  very  fine  paper  on  "The 
Heat  Insulation  Value  of  Gypsum  Roofs,''  illustrated 
by  stereoptican  views,  and  Prof.  Ralpli  11.  McKee,  a 
very  instructive  paper  on  the  "Utilization  of  Waste 
Sulphite  Liquor  for  Alcohol  and  Fuel. 

At  Copper  Cliff,  Ontario,  the  smelting  of  copper- 
nickel  ore  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co.,  and  the  question  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed of  the  utilization  of  its  waste  gases  to  recover 
the  SO.^  present  for  use  in  sulphite  manufacture. 

Work  of  Standing  Committees. 
Our  standing  committees  have  for  the  most  part 
made  distinct  progress.  I  will  not  attempt  here  to 
enumerate  the  work  of  the  committees  during  the  past 
year  but  will  leave  this  to  be  shown  for  itself  in  their 
various  reports  which  will  be  presented  to  our  annual 
meeting  on  Januarj^  19  &  20,  1921. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  very  highly,  however,  the 
efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Committee 
of  Education  with  special  reference  to  the  Text  Books, 
for  the  industry.  This  committee  has  met  and  over- 
come obstacle  after  obstacle  and  deserves  the  praise 
and  whole  hearted  support  not  only  of  our  Technical 
Section  hut  of  our  whole  industry.  It  will  have  a  very 
interesting  report  to  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Two  other  committees  which  have  been  doing  espec- 
ially hard  and  conscientious  work  are  the  committee 
on  Testing  Moisture  in  Pulp  and  the  committee  on 
Mechanical  Standards. 

Membership. 
Our  membershi])  has  grown  steadily  throughout  the 
year  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  comparison: 

Jan.  1,      Jan.  1, 
1920  1921 

Full  members 98  108 

Associate  members 12  14 

Junior  members 17  27 

Strident  members 14  17 

Total 143  166 

Summer  Students. 

The  plan  which  our  Section  undertook  two  years  ago, 
in  co-operation  with  the  mills  during  the  Summer  vaca- 
tion, has  been  carried  on  successfully  this  year,  and  it 
now  seems  evident  that  ultimately  the  industry  will 
obtain  some  valuable  men  in  this  way  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  led  into  entering  other  fields  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  essays  which  have  been  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Judges  for  awarding  the  three  prizes  of  the 
Technical  Sections  have  in  the  main  seemed  to  be  of  a 
higher  order  of  merit  than  the  average  of  those  of  last 
year. 

This  activity  of  the  Section  promises  well  for  future 
results.  There  were  41  students  listed  on  the  records  of 
the  Technical  Section  as  undertaking  Summer  work 
in  the  mills  during  the  Summer  of  1920  and  from  these 
students,  fourteen  essays  were  received  for  the  prize 
competition. 

Technical  Section  Research  Dept. 

Finally  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  piece  of 
work  of  the  Technieal  Section  which  gives  promise  of 
being  one  of  its  most  important  phases  of  work,  given 
proper  support.  This  is  the  development  which  has 
arisen  through  the  previous  efforts  of  our  former  com- 
mittee entitled  The  Advisory  Committee  to  Forest  Pro- 
duets  Laboratorv. 
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]\Iy  piedecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Stadler,  in  his  report 
last  year  .stated  that  "the  Executive  of  our  parent  Asso- 
ciation liad  authorized  a  substantial  contribution 
towards  the  Superintendence  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory"  and  since  his  report  we  have  been  ad- 
vised that  such  contribution  is  not  acceptable  by  the 
CTOvernment.  It  has  seemed  as  though  the  establishment 
l)y  ourselves  of  an  effective  research  organization  work- 
ing on  the  technical  pi'oblems  of  our  industry,  through 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  was  almost  a  hopeless  task. 

Recent  developments,  however,  indicate  that  we  have 
a  possible  solution  to  this  problem. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Executive  of  the  Main  Associa- 
tion instructed  your  Chairman  to  appoint  a  committee 
from  the  Technical  Section  which  should  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  situation  and  re- 
port with  recommendations  to  the  Main  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  1921. 

Your  Chairman  thought  it  wise  to  defer  the  appoint- 
ment of  .such  committee  until  after  the  Summer  meet- 
ing of  1920  and  during  the  intervening  months  to  get 
opinions  from  various  members  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion and  to  arrange  for  a  discussion  of  this  question  at 
the  Summer  fleeting.  This  was  done  and  the  concensus 
of  opinion  brought  out  before  the  Summer  meeting  was 
to  the  effect : — 

That  knowledge  of  the  actual  accomplishments  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  date  was  insufficient- 
ly spread  among  our  members. 

That  the  benefits  of  an  Association  laboratory  were 
not  clearly  enough  understood  by  the  majoi-ity  of  our 
manufacturers  who  would  be  asked  to  support  such  a 
lalioratory,  and  finally, 

That  a  definite  scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  in  hand  had  never  been  presented  by  any- 
one. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  idea  would  very  likely 
be-  further  along  at  the  annual  1921  meeting  if, 
in.stead  of  having  a  Technical  Section  committee  report 
to  the  Main  Association,  a  joint  committee  be  appoint- 
ed one-half  from  the  Technical  Section  and  one-half 
from  the  manufacturers. 

This  was  done  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  report 
that  this  committee  has  a  very  definite  program  to 
present  to  the  Association  and  through  it  to  the  in- 
dustry, at  our  forthcoming  annual  meeting. 

"While  this  annual  report  should  be  confined  to  the 
activities  of  the  Technical  Section  during  the  past  year 
I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  as  Chainnan,  while 
the  above  important  matter  is  up  for  decision  if  T  did 
not  point  out  here  the  manner  in  which  a  well  conduct- 
ed Association  research  laboratory  could  be  of  very 
particular  benefit  to  the  industry.  Not  all  our  Sec- 
tion members  are  Technical  men.  that  is.  trained  in  the 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry'  underlying  our  indnstrv. 
and  it  is  to  these  non-technical  men  in  particular  that 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  might  accrue 
from  our  having  our  own  research  organization. 

There  are  innumerable  scientific  problems  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  possible  and  will  immediately  react  to 
distinct  advances  in  our  manufacturing  processes.  I 
will  go  into  details  with  one  alone  to  show  the  possi- 
bilities. 

We  are  most  of  us  familiar  with  the  faet  that  about 
a  year  ago  the  International  Nickel  Co.  undertook  an 
investigation  upon  the  feasibility  of  erecting  a  plant 
to  recover  and  liquefy  the  SO^,  being  wasted  to  the  air 
in  their  wa.ste  smelter  gases.    Some  of  us  are  familiar 


with  the  results  of  the  investigation,  namely,  that  the 
cost  of  this  recovery  was  such  that  the  price  to  the 
paper  mills  of  tlie  recovered  liquid  SO.^  was  not  suffi- 
ciently below  the  ruling  price  of  sulphur  to  warrant 
the  mills  interested  in  giving  up  the  use  of  powdered 
sulphur. 

This  decision  was  made  because  the  present  know- 
ledge of  sulphite  making  made  us  sure  of  only  one 
benefit :  namely,  the  elimination  of  our  sulphur  burn- 
ing apparatus  and  process.  This  saving  alone  would 
not  warrant  any  mill  to  get  into  the  position  of  being 
tied  up  to  liquid  S0„  with  always  a  possibility  in 
view  of  a  large  drop  in  the  price  of  sulphur. 

There  is  lacking  to  the  trade  a  piece  of  information 
which  if  it  had  been  available  might  have  made  the 
decision  favorable  to  the  use  of  liquid  SOj  even  at  a 
price  higher  than  that  of  powdered  sulphur.  There 
are  facts  to  be  had  through  a  research  organization  on 
this  subject  which  may  entirely  change  our  present 
ideas  on  sulphite  making. 

We  have  in  our  industry  advocates  of  cooking  with 
high  strengths  of  sulphite  acid  and  on  the  other  side 
those  who  are  -  as  strongly  convinced  that  high 
strengths  are  not  economical.  With  liquid  SO^  avail- 
able we  could  make  acid  of  strengths  hitherto  physi- 
cally and  chemically  impossible  because  from  burn- 
ing sulphur,  a  fraction  over  20  per  cent  SO,  is  the 
theoretically  strongest  gas  which  can  be  produced.  We 
technical  men  know  that  there  is  a.  saturation  limit 
with  20  per  cent  gas  which  would  prevent  the  acid 
absorbing  more  than  a  very  definite  strength  of  SO2, 
but  that  with  100  per  cent  gas  from  liquid  SO.  this 
saturation  point  would  be  raised  very  materially,  thus 
allowing  us  to  cook  with  acid  strengths  unheard  of  to 
date. 

But  what  would  this  ability  avail  us?  Theoreti- 
cally, we  would  be  able  to  reduce  our  conking  temper- 
atures to  a  point  where  we  might  g^t  increased  yields 
of  15-25  per  cent ;  also  we  might  get  pulp  out  of  our 
digesters  in  six  or  seven  hours  which  would  be  as  easy 
bleaching  as  that  made  today  in  a  twelve  hour  cook, 
and  which  would  be  nearly  twice  as  strong  fibred. 

This,  however,  is  theory,  and  we  know  that  these 
new  conditions  would  entail  new  problems.  For  in- 
stance, our  present  sulphite  bronze  fittings  would  not 
stand  up  under  the  strain  of  high  temperature  and 
pressure  in  presence  of  this  extremely  high  strengtli 
acid.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  cook,  there  would  be 
so  much  SO.  left  in  the  acid  that  special  new  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  devised  for  its  recovery;  again, 
the  action  of  100  per  cent  S0„  gas  in  our  tower  acid 
systems  has  not  been  determined,  and  the  question  re- 
mains to  be  determined  whether  under  this  condition 
of  gas  it  would  be  advi.sable  to  make  the  strong  acid  in 
the  tower  or  the  digester  itself. 

With  the  possibilities  of  enormously  increased  yields, 
materially  reduced  steam  consumption  and  cooking 
time,  however,  this  becomes  immediately  a  problem  for 
a  well  organized  association  research  department.  Since 
it  is,  in  its  entirety,  somewhat  too  large  a  problem  for 
the  ordinary  mill  technical  department  to  hope  to 
tackle  and  solve. 

I  have  gone  into  this  amount  of  detail  merely  to 
show  some  of  you  how  such  a  scheme  as  will  be  pre- 
sented by  your  joint  committee  can  be  made  to  be  of 
speeial  vital  benefit  ami  importance  to  our  industiy 
and  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  you  men  of  the 
Technical  Section  and  particularly  you  manufacturers 
will  see  into  the  future  enough   to   realize   that   with 
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proper  financial  liackiiig-,  plus  hearty  cooperation — and 
without  this  latter  the  scheme  will  fall — we  have  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  put  this  Canadian  industry 
far  in  the  lead  in  its  own  field.  Problems  exist  in  our 
industry  in  all  its  branches  which  when  solved  will 
prove  as  revolutionary  as  the  one  outlined  above. 

Finally  I  wish  to  thank  most  heartily  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council  of  the  Technical  Section 
for  their  very  enthusiastic  support  during  the  past 
year.  Every  one,  when  called  upon,  has  done  his  part 
in  full  measure,  and  particularly  do  I  feel  grateful  to 
our  Secretary  Mr.  Dawe,  for  his  most  helpful  guidance 
in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  your  Chairman. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT. 

By  G.  P.  RtnCKBIE,  in  charge. 


During  the  past  year  your  transportation  department 
has  given  close  attention  to  all  transportation  matters, 
affecting  the  industry  and  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

In  July  last,  the  Railway  Association  of  Canada,  on 
behalf  of  all  Canadian  Railways,  made  ajiplication  to 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  for  a  general 
increase  of  40  p.c.  in  freight  rates,  it  being  claimed 
this  amount  was  necessary  to  meet  increased  wages  and 
operating  expenses.  Your  Executive  decided  that  this 
Association  would  not  ojipose  such  general  increase  as 
,  was  found  necessary,  providing  this  industry  was  not 
singled  out  for  a  higher  increase  than  others.  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in 
Ottawa,  commencing  August  10th,  and  as  a  result  Can- 
adian Railways  were  allowed  to  increase  rates  in  Can- 
ada, East  of  Fort  William  40  p.c;  West  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam 30  p.c.  New  rates  on  this  basis  became  effective 
September  13th,  1920.  The  Order  further  stated  that 
effective  January  1st,  1921,  the  percentages  of  increases 
would  be  reduced  to  35  p.c.  East  of  Fort  William  and 
30  p.c.  West.    Adjustment  has  been  made  to  this  basis. 

Several  exceptions  were  made  to  this  general  in- 
crease, the  following  being  the  interest  to  our  members  : 

Crushed  Stone No  increase. 

Coal- 
Rates  80  cents  per  ton  or  less,  increase  10  cents  per  ton. 

"     over  80  cents  not  over  $1.50  "       15      "        "      " 

"     over  $1.50  per  ton  ••        20      "       "     " 

No  modification  of  the  above  increase  on  coal  was 
ordered  for  January  1st,  1921. 

At  the  time  the  application  of  the  Canadian  Railways 
for  increased  rates,  was  being  consiilered  in  Ottawa, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  C'ommissioii  at  Washington 
ainiounced  that  United  States  Railways  would  be  per- 
mitted increases  in  their  rates  sufficient  to  allow  them 
net  earnings  equal  to  six  percent  of  the  valuation  set 
for  the  various  groups  of  Railways  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  provided  for  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920.  Under  this  Order  Railways 
operating  in  Official  Classification  territory  (roughly 
lines  East  of  Chicago)  were  permitted  an  increase  of 
40  p.c. :  Railways  in  Western  Classification  territory 
,  35  p.c.  and  Southern  Classification  territory  25  p.c.  On 
through  rates  between  two  of  these  territories  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  three  and  one  third  per  cent  was  allow- 
ed. Under  this  Order  the  proportions  accruing  to  Ignit- 
ed States  Railways  on  shipments  to  and  from  Canada 
were  to  be  increased  the  same  percentages  as  domestic 
shipments  and  consequently,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada,  through 
rates  between    points   in  United   States  and    points   in 


(Canada  wen;  increased  in  some  cases  forty  per  cent, 
in  others  thirty  three  and  one  third  per  cent.  No  change 
was  ordered  in  these  International  rates,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1st,  and  no  exception.s  were  made  of  any  parti- 
cular commodities,  so  that  the  rates  on  coal  from  TJ.  S. 
Mines  to  the  Canadian  Frontier  were  increa.scd  approx- 
imately 40  p.c,  while  the  rates  from  the  Frontier  to 
the  Mills  were  increased  the  specific  amounts  allowed 
by  the  Canadian  Board. 

During  the  past  year  the  Transportation  (V)inmittee 
appointed  by  your  Executive  with  Mr.  Guy  Tombs  as 
Chairman,  has  held  several  meetings  and  has  endeavor- 
ed to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
as  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned.  During  the 
hearing  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in 
Ottawa  last  summer  strong_^representations  were  made 
that  instead  of  rates  on  woodpulp  and  paper  to  United 
States  points  being  increased  40  p.c,  the  basic  rates 
should  be  40  p.c.  and  rates  from  other  mills  adjusted 
on  the  proper  differences  over  or  under  the  basic  rates. 
Favorable  consideration  was  promised  by  the  Railways 
as  soon  as  the  United  States  Railways  took  similar 
action  regarding  i-ates  from  New  England  mills,  and 
while  it  has  taken  longer  than  we  anticipated  to  arrange 
such  adjustment  we  are  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  much 
longer  delayed. 

An  appeal  from  the  Order  of  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  was  taken  by  the  Government  of  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan  to  the  Governor-in-Council, 
but  the  Order  allowing  the  Railways  to  increase  their 
rates  stands.  Complaintsi  have  also  been  made  by 
British  Columbia  interests  against  rates  applicable  in 
that  Province,  and  by  the  Governments  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  jointly  with  local  business  in- 
terests, against  present  rates  to  and  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  Western  Governments  allege  that  im- 
proper discrimination  exists  in  that  rates  in  that  terri- 
tory are  higher  than  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  Governor- 
in-Council  has  suggested  that  the  Board  should  invest- 
igate this  feature.  In  view  of  those  various  complaints 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  announced 
that  hearings  will  be  held  at  various  points  throughout 
Canada,  starting  in  April  next,  to  investigate  freight 
rates  generally,  and  all  having  grievances  will  there- 
for have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Your  Transportation  Clomraittee  decided,  at  a  recent 
meeting  that  rates  at  present  being  charged  our  mem- 
bers on  pulpwood  and  other  raw  materials  should  be 
carefull.A'  anal.vsed.  In  order  to  make  a  proper  survey 
of  the  situation  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  considerable 
information  from  the  mills.  Some  of  this  has  alread.v 
been  asked  for  and  your  cooperation  in  furnishing  it 
is  solicited. 

Only  five  members  have  so  far  taken  advantage  of 
this  service  and  of  this  number,  two  have  preferred  to 
file  their  own  claims  with  the  railways.  In  such  cases 
the  expense  bills  are  returned  to  them  after  auditing, 
with  particulars  of  any  overcharges  discovered,  and 
reference  to  the  freight  tariffs  authorizing  the  rates 
which  should  have  been  charged.  If  the  amounts  of 
such  overcharges  were  added  to  the  above  figures  the 
totals  would  be  considerably  greater. 

Special  care  is  taken  to  see  that  any  claims  entered 
are  based  strictly  on  the  legal  tariff  rates,  thus  avoid- 
ing any  friction  with  the  Railways  Claims  Depart- 
ments. The  three  claims  above  referred  to  as  being 
withdrawn  were  originally  filed  with  the  Railways 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  routing.     When  it 
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was  pointed  out  that  the  routes  ovei-  which  the  ship- 
ments travelled  liad  been  specified  by  the  shippers, 
and  the  Railways  were  not  resjwnsible  for  the  mis- 
routing,  the  claims  were  withdrawn. 

The  number  of  claims  entered  does  not  repi-esent  the 
iiuniher  of  bills  on  which  overcharges  occurred,  as 
where  a  number  of  shipments  of  the  same  commodities, 
moving  between  the  same  .stations  on  account  of  the 
same  firm,  have  been  overcharged,  one  claim  is  very 
often  made  to  cover  all  such  shipments. 

While  rates  which  are  being  charged  niay  l)e  in 
accordance  with  published  tariffs,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  are  on  an  improper  basis,  having  in  mind  the 
service  performed  and  rates  in  other  localities  on  the 
same  commodities.  In  several  such  cases  this  depart- 
ment has  been  instrumental  in  arranging  reductions, 
which,  of  course,  are  benefits  of  a  permanent  nature 
to  the  mills  interested. 

With  the  great  number  of  changes  which  have  occur- 
ed  in  freight  rates  in  recent  years,  tariffs  are  very 
complicated,  and  as  the  indications  are  that  in  the 
future  still  further  adjustments  will  be  made  it  would 
seem  important  that  all  freight  bills  should  be  care- 
fully checked. 

Requests  for  freight  rates,  tracing  shipments,  and 
other  information  are  being  received  from  a  number  of 
our  members,  from  time  to  time,  and  are  being  given 
careful  attention. 

On  March  4th  last  the  E.xecutivc  authorized  this 
deiiartment  to  audit  inward  freight  bills  for  any  mem- 
bers desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service.  A 
nominal  charge  of  one  cent  per  bill  audited,  Mas 
decided  upon.  Since  that  time  a  total  of  11.350  bills 
have  been  audited,  the  amount  realized  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  this  service  being  .+113.. 30  The  follow'ing 
figures  will  give  some  idea  as  to  how  this  arrangement 
is  working  out : — 

Total  number  of  bills  audited 11,350 

Xuuibcr.        Amount. 


News  from  Our  Advertisers 


Total  claims  entered    .  .    . 

Total  claims  paid 

''  ■■        withdrawn    . 

"  '■         outstanding  . 


51 


.-|;3,498.13 


22 

.$1,283.58 

4 

213.56 

26 

2,000.99 

51 


$3,498.13 


CATALOGS  RECEIVED. 

Among  the  catalogs  and  liulletins  recently  received 
by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  are  the  following: 
They  may  be  obtained  from  the  firms  mentioned. 

Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp.,  11.5  Broad- 
way, New  York — Catalog  of  126  pages  showing  details 
of  most  varieties  of  pumps,  condensers,  compressors, 
valves,  etc. 

Mills  Works  and  I\Iacliinery.  Ijtd..  I'out  Rouge, 
Que. — A  16-pagc  booklet  descrijitive  of  the  Hardy 
Paper  Stock  Regulator,  with  illustrations  and  explan- 
ations. 

Whatman's  Filter  Papers — A  list  of  papers  (and 
their  prices)  produced  by  the  well  known  firm  of  W. 
and  R.  Balston.  Ltd.,  and  distributed  in  North  Amer- 
ica by  11.  Reeve  Angel  &  Co.,  7-11  Spruce  St..  New 
York. 


The  Gibbs-Brower  Company. 

The  Gibbs-Hrowcr  Company,  who  are  perhaps,  best 
known  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  as  machinery  builders  have  opened 
a  pulp  and  ))aper  mill  brokerage  department  which 
will  be  in  direct  charge  of  'Sir.  Ogden  Hrower,  Jr.  The 
headquartei's  of  this  department  will  be  at  261  Broad- 
way. New  Y()rk,  with  a  Western  office  at  181  Quineey 
Street,  Chicago. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  firm  or  individual  who 
acted  as  a  broker  specializing  in  pulp  and  paper  mill 
l)roperties.  Gibbs-Brower  Company  realized  that  buyers 
did  not  have  the  time  to  go  out  and  investigate  the 
ilifferent  properties  that  might  be  offered  in  the  adv- 
ertising columns  of  the  pulp  and  paper  journals  or 
otherwise  and  decided  that  buyers  would  appreciate 
the  gathering  of  all  data  regarding  mills  listed  for 
sale  .so  that  the  buyer  could,  from  the  information  at 
hand,  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  ones  that  were 
suited  to  his  requirements.  They  list  all  mills  offered 
for  sale,  investigate  these  properties  and  get  complete 
data  as  to  their  equipment,  capacity,  general  condi- 
tion, facilities  for  receiving  raw  material  and  shipping 
the  finished  product  and  all  other  matter  that  woidd 
be  of  interest  to  a  prospective  buyer. 

Both  ilr.  0.  Brower  Sr.,  and  Mr.  0.  Brower.  Jr.,  are 
jiarticnlarly  well  equipped  to  manage  a  department  of 
this  kind.  They  have  been  selling  machinery  to  the 
])ulp  and  paper  mills  for  a  great  many  years  and  have 
an  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  advise  us  that 
this  department  has  been  particularly  successful  and 
that  both  buyers  and  sellers  have  appreciated  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  they  have  received.  This  depart- 
ment is  being  extended  to  cover  Canada  intensively  and 
Gibbs-Brower  Co.,  should  be  of  considerable  use  to 
(^anadian  firms  having  properties  for  sale  or  to  com- 
panies or  individuals  desiring  to  purchase  plants. 
International  Business  Machines  Convention. 

0|)timism  was  the  keynote  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Canadian  Sales  force  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Company  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
pany. Royce  and  Campbell  Avenues,  Toronto,  in  the 
week  of  January  3rd,  1921. 

About  75  salesmen  in  all  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Convention.  They  represented  the  three  well-known 
divisions  of  the  Company — International  Time  Rec- 
orders, International  Dayton  Scales  and  International 
Tabulating  and  Sorting  Machines. 

Figures  i)resented  at  the  Convention  showed  that 
the  Canadian  Organization  held  all  sales  records  for 
1920  against  the  sales  forces  of  the  American  firms 
manufacturing  similar  products.  In  fact,  the  Canadian 
organization  has  lead  the  entire  world  in  sales,  on 
percentage  of  quota,  for  four  successive  years.  The 
Canadian  boys,  naturally  felt  elated  and  justifiably 
so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sales  forces  in  the 
United  States  and  England  number  some  1,100  men. 
and  that  all  quotas  are  based  on  the  same  figures, 
namely,  of  ])opulation. 


One  of  the  neatest  holiday  remembrances  which 
reached  our  office  is  from  the  English  China  Clays 
Sales  Corporation,  33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  attractive  and 
substantial    jiaper  clip. 
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The  Paper  Machine — Its  History  and  Future 

Development 


An  Historical  Sketch. 

The  first  paper  maehiiie  usiii};-  a  eontinuous  wire  for 
forming  a  sheet  of  paper  was  jiatented  in  1799  b.y 
Nicholas  Louis  Robert  of  Franee. 

He  turned  the  patents  over  to  liis  employer,  a  man 
named  Uidot.  Didot  did  not  push  the  matter  except 
to  interest  one  John  Gamble,  an  Englishman,  and 
Gamble  in  turn  interested  the  great  stationers  of  the 
time  and  the  largest  papermakers  in  England.  Henry 
and  Sealy  Foui-drinier. 

The  Fourdriniers  and  Gamble  took  the  machine  to 
the  Halls  Engineering  E.stablishment  at  Dartford,  in 
Kent,  England,  which  was  in  charge  of  a  young  man 
named  Bryan  Donkin.  Bryan  Donkin  found  a  very  in- 
teresting problem  but  one  that  had  not  been  worked 
out,  and  he  really  is  the  first  man  to  develop  a  ma- 
chine for  making  paper. 

Donkin  worked  with  many  trials  and  tribulations  for 
about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  however, 
he  did  make  a  continuous,  unbroken  web  of  paper  on 
the  machine  that  took  the  name  from  his  partners,  the 
Fourdrinier  brothers.  This  machine  was  started  about 
1803. 

It  does  not  seem  clear  that  Donkin  managed  to  get 
dryers  on  the  machine  until  a  very  much  later  date. 
This  is  easily  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  aim 
was  to  form  a  sheet  of  paper  and  go  on  drying  it  in 
lofts  as  with  hand  made  paper.  Somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1815  to  1817  Donkin  not  only  made 
copper  dryers,  but  had  steam  in  them,  and  further 
made  calenders,  so  that  by  1823  he  had  a  Fourdrinier 
machine  practically,  so  far  as  fundamentals  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  have  today.  It  was  as  late  as  1823 
before  a  full-fledged  paper  machine  was  running  in 
France. 

While  Donkin  was  fussing  and  perfecting  his  Four- 
drinier one  John  Dickinson  was  doing  the  same  thing 
with  a  cylinder  mold,  and  he  made  a  paper  machine 
and  it  was  Dickinson's  machine  which  first  came  to 
America  to  the  Brandywine  mill  in  Delaware  owned  by 
a  Mr.  Gilpin.  This  was  in  1817,  and  this  machine  did 
not  have  dryers. 

In  1827  the  first  Fourdrinier  machine  came  to  Am- 
erica. It  was  built  by  Bryan  Donkin  and  was  deli- 
vered in  October  of  that  year  and  set  up  at  Saugerties, 
N,  Y.  In  the  same  year  another  machine  arrived  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December,  and  was  set  up  at  South 
Windham,  Conn. 

The  first  Fourdrinier  actually  built  in  this  country 
seemed  to  have  been  built  by  a  concern  called  Phelps 
&  Spoffard  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  having  a  wire,  pres- 
ses and  dryers.  The  next  machines  seemed  to  have 
been  built  at  Brattleboro,  Vt..  then  Goddard  &  Rice 
of  Worcester  and  Smith  &  Winchester  of  South  Wind- 
ham, Conn. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  builders  since,  of  those 
of  the  early  days  two  stand  out  as  really  having  added 


*  Address  delivered  by  Stuart  D.  Lansing,  President 
of  The  Bagley  and  Sewall  Company  before  The  Am- 
erican Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Niagara  Falls.  New  Yoi-k.  January  S,  1921. 


to  the  construction  and  development  of  the  iiiaciiinc 
beyond  any  others  of  the  older  time  builders,  viz: 
Nelson  Gavitt  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  I.  L.     Severns. 

The  builders  of  the  present  day  are  .so  well  known 
to  you  all  as  not  to  require  mentioning.  Almost  every 
one  of  the  present  builders,  however,  have  their  origin 
either  directly  back  in  the  names  I  already  mentioned 
or  else  are  the  product  of  the  vicinity  in  which  they 
were  located,  first  doing  repair  work,  and  then  build- 
ing jiarts  of  paper  machines,  until  they  drifted  into 
devoting  their  entii-e   attention  to  them. 

Many  names  have  arisen  in  the  last  25  years  which 
have  added  greatly  to  the  development  of  the  paper 
machine,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  mention  them.  One, 
however,  passed  to  his  reward,  I  think  it  only  fair  to 
name.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Savery  of  Wilmington,  Del, 
certainly  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  life  to  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  paper  making  machine. 

The  dream  of  all  these  men,  including  the  original 
inventor,  was  making  paper  at  an  ever-increasing 
speed,  hampered  by  their  machine  shop  facilities, 
hampered  by  prejudices  of  papermakers;  nevertheless 
the.v  did  each  contribute  and  so  far  as  they  could  see 
went  practically  to  the  limit. 

You  will  be  interested  when  you  look  at  the  picture 
of  Bryan  Donkin 's  machine,  and  think  of  the  change 
between  his  time  and  ours,  and  you  will  be  forced  to 
speculate  as  to  what  the  paper  machine  will  be  a 
hundred  years  hence. 

It  is  natural  to  the  average  human  animal  to  say. 
■'It  can't  be  done,"  and  this  method  of  procedure  was 
no  different  100  years  ago  than  now.  Robert,  the 
prophet  and  inventor,  broke  his  pocket  book  and  died 
a  subject  of  charity  because  the  world  practically  said 
paper  "could  only  be  made  by  hand." 

So  today  the  future  of  the  paper  machine  is  con- 
fused to  our  view  because  in  the  discussion,  facts  are 
distorted,  assumptions  made  on  one  side  that  are  either 
not  true  nor  logical  and  are  continually  adhered  to, 
because  many  are  merely  interested  in  sustaining  and 
proving  "it  can't  be  done,"  and  on  the  other  side  we 
have  e(iually  wild  statements  and  assumptions  from 
those  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  are  prone  to  forget  that  if  some  one  fundamental 
link  in  such  an  argument  as  the  ultimate  speed  at 
which  paper  can  be  made  should  be  found  incorrect 
and  theji  corrected,  that  the  whole  structure  of  our 
opinions  would  have  to  be  rebuilt,  and,  my  friends, 
just  such  things  have  occurred  in  the  pa.st  and  are 
happening  today. 

I  have  been  manufacturing  paper  making  machines 
for  thirty-two  years,  and  have  devoted  all  by  life  to 
seeking  the  principles  that  underlay  the  subject  of 
making  paper  at  high  speeds.  Handicapped  at  every 
turn  by  the  differences  of  opinion  coming  from  equally 
good  papermakers,  men  who  had  the  confidence  atill 
the  respect  of  the  trade,  whose  opinions  were  the  last 
word  with  a  large  following,  and  many  times  in  the 
past  I  have  been  discouraged  and  have  expressed 
my.self  in  the  following  way,  "that  I  could  draw  a 
specification  for  a  practical  papermaker  acknowledged 
by  many  without   a  peer,   and   have   the   specification 
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absolutely  according  to  his  beliefs,,  and  then  submit 
same  to  an  equally  admired  papermaker  with  an  equally 
large  following  "  who  would  promptly  condemn  the 
whole  thing  almost  to  a  point  of  saving  a  machine  s^i 
built  would  not  even  make  paper. 

Our  world  of  paper  making  has  rocked  baekwar<l 
and  forward  in  its  opinion,  in  the  past,  on  many  sub- 
.iects  that  now  seem  almost  absurd,  viewing  them  from 
the  light  of  subsequent  positive  knowledge,  and  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  our  own  limitations  let  me  illustrate 
some  of  the  controversies  that  we.  the  men  present 
here  today,  have  in  the  past  indulged  in,  when  today 
we  oan't  even  get  a  discussion  upon. 

When  I  first  began  my  checkered  career  searching 
for  facts  about  papermaking  I  found  practically  all 
papermakers  declared  that  a  Knocker  screen  was  the 
onlv  method  possible  to  screen  stock  properly.  The 
old"  Gould  screen  was  the  favorite.  It  had  the  merit 
of  hanging  together  better  than  others,  with  its  great 
foundation  plates  4""  thick  and  massive  framework,  and 
could  be  heard  roaring  2  miles  off. 

The  poor  man  named  Victory,  the  inventor  of  the 
first  operative  Bellows  screen,  ate  snowballs  to  sus- 
tain life.  My  own  company  spent  thousands  <>f  dollars 
trying  to  help  him,  but  the  pre.iudices  of  papermakers 
were  too  much  for  him  and  us,  and  the  thing  was  con- 
demned. John  Warren,  having  a  little  faith  left, 
substituted  a  cam  for  the  eccentric  cut  in  the  driving 
shaft,  and  Presto!  Bellows  .screens  were  all  the  rage, 
and  nothing  else  was  possible,  and  immediately  the 
Knocker  screen  supporters  had  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 
Gotham  get  rich;  John  Warren  got  nothing  out  of  it. 
Rotary  screens  not  so  very  long  ago  wei'e  deemed 
impossible  on  paper  machines  —  well  enough  for  sul- 
(ihite,  but  keep  them  off  the  machines.  Now  its  rotary 
screens  on  paper  machines,  and  only  a  few  objectors. 
Shaking  frames  —  our  world  rocked  between  the 
form  of  shaking  mechanism  some  20  years  ago  and 
has  continued  until  now,  when  we  begin  to  see  that  no 
.shake  at  all  may  be  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

I  well  recall  one  eminent  engineer  who  proved  to 
papermakers  that  the  old  .shake,  that  had  its  stand 
starting  at  the  floor,  passed  the  paper  .stock  in  its 
movement  from  low  to  high,  back  to  low  again,  thus 
making  the  sheet  thicker  on  the  edges  of  the  wire.  He 
brought  out  a  patent  that  made  the  wire  practically 
horizontal  in  it.s  movement.  I  developed  a  roller  shake 
that  had  to  be  horizontal  as  long  as  the  rollers  would 
last.  Another  brought  out  a  vibratory  shake  that 
swung  from  high  to  low  to  high,  making  the  sheet 
thicker  at  the  middle.  You  smile  now  because  neither 
idea  Avas  right  or  wrong,  and  we  agree  that  it  is  im- 
material, and  perhaps  we  are  at  the  last  of  shaking 
frames  anyway. 

Speeds  changes  —  you  must  smile  to  think  of  what 
we  deemed  necessary  25  years  ago,  tons  and  tons  of 
east  iron  .step  pulleys  and  cones,  conical  belt  drives, 
etc.,  all  now  gone,  superseded  by  "complete  omission."" 
a  variable  speed  engine  or  motor  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  possibly  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  separate 
motors  will  be  hereafter  used  for  each  separate  part 
of  the  machine.  But  don"t  let  us  forget  that  the  first 
machine  to  operate  at  1.000  feet  has  a  much  despised 
but  well  built   ^Marshall  drive  on   it. 

Let  me  take  save-alls  uiuler  a  wire,  wood,  galvaniz- 
ed, coj)per  or  what  not,  they  had  to  be  used.  The  wire 
would  fill  with  stuff  dropping  through  the  wire  or  from 
Heaven  itself.     We  could   not   believe  the  simple  fact 


that  water  that  went  once  through  a  wire  on  its  for- 
ward movement  would  surely  after  thus  being  strained 
go  through  the  wire  on  its  return,  and  yet  today  no 
one  would  think  of  going  back  to  save-alls  for  white 
water  under  the  wire.  If  he  has  ever  run  a  machine 
without  them. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  we  are  progress- 
ing about  as  fast  as  we  get  rid  of  our  impejilimenta, 
our  unnecessary  things,  and  our  conclusions  nowadays 
want  to  be  modified  a  little  in  view  of  the  facts  that 
20-30  years  ago  we  were  staunch  adherents  of  all  of 
these  four  illustrations  each  being  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  controversies. 

Let  all  of  this  show  us  that  none  of  us  knows  all 
then-  is  of  paper  making,  and  in  all  probability  solu- 
tion will  come  from  unexpected  sources. 

The  present  widely  advertised  excellent  contribu- 
tions to  the  controversy  of  Speed  vs  Width  recall  the 
days  IS  to  20  years  ago  when  the  trade  divided  itself 
over  Width  vs  Speed.  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  the  pre-  ^ 
sent  day  controversy  calls  the  164"  machine  the  nar- 
row machine  and  over  200"  a  wide  machine,  whereas 
in  1900  to  1905  the  164"  was  the  huge,  elephantine 
monstrosity  that  was  to  be  introduced.  George  Parks, 
of  blessed  memory,  said  up  to  his  d.ving  day  that  he 
preferred  86""  to  90"  machines  making  one  roll  of 
news  to  the  wider  machines,  and  yet  the  standard  ma- 
chine in  our  own  factories  is  the  164"  wire.  Have  it 
with  whatever  length  of  wire  you  please,  as  many 
presses  and  dryers  as  you  will,  the  164"  standard  we 
maintain  in  order  to  expedite  our  manufacturing. 

So  history  but  repeats  itself,  only  our  monster  of 
1900  has  become  the  common  size,  and  there  is  a  new 
monster. 

These  contributions  or  essays  are  very  interesting, 
and  1  i-efrain  from  saying  amusing,  in  the  present  con- 
troversy, and  as  I  must  speak  of  them  I  pray  you  to 
believe  I  mean  no  reflection  whatsoever  upon  the 
authors,  because  you  and  I  are  in  the  same  rut  in  re- 
gard to  man.v  things,  and  it  is  easier  to  see  the  motes  in 
.vour  brother's  e.ve  than  in  .vour  own,  and  none  of  us 
are  logical  at  all  times,  and  sometimes  1  think  in  re- 
gard to  the  papermaking  game  that  Shakesjieare's 
Piu-k""  has  the  best  .job,  as  he  sits  off  and  views  my 
errors  and  .vours,  and  your  worries  and  m.v  worries 
over  things,  mostly  because  we  don't  understand  them, 
and  he  says,  "What  fools  ye  mortals  be." 

Let  me  illustrate  the  difficulties  .some  of  the  recent 
authors  labor  under  and  honestly  support  their  conten- 
tions with  heart  and  soul.  The  first  prize  receiitl.v 
granted  to  the  writer  of  an  article  on  Speed  vs  Width 
makes  a  comparison  between  a  158''  machine  making 
80  tons  daily  and  a  234"  making  72  tons,  and  bases 
his  argument  apparently  on  this  comparison. 

What  a  fault.v  conclusion  one  must  reach,  when  the 
facts  are.  that  158"  machines  do  not  as  yet  make  80 
tons  dail.v,  and  72  tons  for  a  234"  would  be  a  huge 
joke.  I  have  a  204""  machine  running  at  750  feet  mak- 
ing 85  tons  dail.v  and  has  made  90  tons,  and  if  an.vone 
will  give  me  an  order  for  a  234"  machine  and  it  doesn't 
make  over  100  tons  dail.v  I  will  feel  so  badl.v  disappoint- 
ed that  1  will  ask  the  part.v  never  to  let  me  build  an- 
other machine  for  him. 

.Manv  writers  in  these  articles  seem  to  agree  that 
tiOO  to  (150  is  the  speed  where  wire,  presses  and  wiiulers 
will  permit  pai)er  to  be  made  without  waste,  etc.  M.v 
friends,  in  1897  the  majorit.v  of  papermakers  said  the 
same  thing,  their  limit  of  speed  was  about  400  because 
you  could  not  take  care  of  the  paper  made,  and  100" 
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the  liiiiil  ill  width  hccHUSc  Ihc  winder  slinfl  mi  the  nhl 
siufiU'  dfiitii  winder  would  spring  and  the  rolls  run  to- 
gether. All  of  this  was  true,  positively  true,  but  then 
-lojiii  Warren  eanie  to  us  M'ith  his  2  drum  winder  idea, 
and  both  the  speed  and  width  questions  were  solved  at 
one  crack  so  far  as  taking  (^are  of  the  paper  was  eon- 
cernetl,  and  the  same  old  nuiehine  trotted  right  up  to 
500  feet  per  minute.  I  cite  this  because  one  man  says 
1,000  feet  is  impracticable  because  one  winder  will  not 
take  care  of  the  paper,  and  he  is  just  where  we  all 
were  in  1895. 

Another  man  speaks  of  power  as  2yo  H.P.  per  inch 
of  trim  on  slow  speeds,  anil  4  H.P.  per  inch  of  trim  on 
a  flyer,  as  he  calls  it.  Now  the  facts  are,  we  are  oper- 
ating daily  a  machine  112"  wire  at  1,000  feet  per  min- 
ute and  taking  256  H.P.,  or  just  about  3  H.P.  per  inch 
of  trim,  and  this  is  measured  by  electrical  instruments 
and  no  doubt  about  the  readings,  and  I  submit  this 
machine  is  some  "flyer." 

We  have  a  164"  machine  running  about  800  feet 
taking  214  H.P.  per  inch  of  trim,  and  a  machiue  145" 
running  at  600  feet  taking  less  than  1-3  H.P.  per  inch 
of  trim.  1  cite  these  as  mei-e  illustrations  of  men  be- 
fogging the  situation  and  themselves  by  careless  state- 
ments, not  being  in  touch  with  the  whole  field. 

One  word  more  to  emphasize  my  point :  One  writer 
of  great  and  goodly  reputation,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  says  that  "in  case  of  a  level  wire  run- 
ning 600  feet  per  minute  the  stock  could  not  possibly 
be  delivered  on  the  wire  at  any  such  rate  and  the  result 
would  be  that  the  wire  would  be  jerked  out  from  under 
the  fibres  before  they  settled  into  formation,  standing 
the  fibres  all  on  end,  making  a  bad  looking  sheet  and 
ca\ising  many  breaks."  And  yet  we  not  only  run 
machines  level  at  600  feet  but  the  machine  illustrated 
in  the  bulletin  distributed  here  shows  the  machine 
operating  at  1,000  feet  and  the  wire  level  inclined  up- 
ward. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  showing  how  little  hope  the 
average  human  has  in  his  breast,  but  enough  to  show 
the  papermakers  are  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  and 
help  to  clog  the  very  progress  they  desire. 

Now  let  me  illustrate  my  own  side  of  the  question 
of  progress.  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  review  the 
matter  of  the  deckle  washing  box,  and  1  found  begin- 
ning in  1889,  with  a  sheet  of  brass  on  the  inside  of  the 
wheel,  we  made  sixteen  different  steps  during  30 
years  before  we  developed  a  box  that  would  wash  a 
deckle  strap  and  prevent  the  breaking  down  of  the 
sheet  from  slugs  from  this  particular  source,  sixteen 
positive  efforts,  and  each  time  an  improvement,  and 
yet  we  are  no  more  stupid  than  other  people.  We  got 
the  box  when  we  finally  "got  it",  and  that's  very 
largely  what  I  feel  about  all  these  points  in  connection 
with  which  men  aise  that  fearful  ])hra.se,  "it  can't  be 
done".  "It  can't  be  done"  has  wrecked  more  than 
one  life  and  industry. 

Now  my  No.  1  prophecy  —  I  prophesy  that  we  will 
see  paper,  1  meaa  flie  good  commercial  article,  made  at 
1,500  and  2,000  feet  per  minute,  not  this  year  or  )iext 
lierhaps,  but  not  so  far  off  but  tliat  the  majority  here 
will  live  to  see  it. 

Who  that  has  been  at  Wausau  Sulphate  P'ibre  Co. 
ever  expected  to  live  to  see  1,000  feet  made,  but  it  is 
being  made  and  no  guess  work  nor  uncertainty  about 
it.  We  have  learned  many  things  from  this  experience 
and  are  engaged  in  so  bettering  every  detail  in  our 
machines:  that   we   believe,  tndy  believe,  that   we  will 


exceed  1,000  feet  within  15  months  by  a  substantial 
amount, 

1  must  be  pardoned  if  1  seem  to  be  advertising  my 
own  machines.  They  are  the  ones  T  know  and  must 
speak  of. 

My  beliefs  are 

(1)  The  papermaking  world  is  simply  beginning  to 
understand  fully  the  fundamentals  of  the  art,  and  the 
possibilities  of  development, 

(2)  The  repeated  efforts  of  machine  builders  to  im- 
prove during  the  last  30  years  are  beginning  to  bring 
many  parts  in  a  paper  machine  to  a  satisfactory  oper- 
ating condition,  and  the  improvements  are  continuing, 

(3)  There  is  somewhat  less  of  the  "can't  be  done" 
feeling  among  us, 

(4)  Experience  at  1,000  feet  has  taught  us  definitely 
some  things  heretofore  unknown. 

(5)  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  this  moment  to  tell,  of 
some  startling  innovations,  fundamental  in  their  na- 
ture, that  I  believe,  will  change  papermaking  within  a 
short  time. 

(6)  Our  experience  in  developing  high  speed  taa- 
ehines  and  the  accomplishment  of  1,000  feet  has  taught 
us  that  the  points  that  papermakers  have  generally 
considered  in  the  past  as  the  crucial  and  essential 
points  in  obtaining  high  speeds  are  not  those  that  will 
contribute  to  further  increase  in  speed. 

(7)  The  driving  of  a  paper  machine  at  any  speed  is 
now  behind  us.  The  electrical  drive  will  operate  at 
any  speed,  -even  if  we  can't  do  it  with  our  bevel  gear 
drive,  which  please  do  not  forget  is  the  only  drive 
yet  running  at  1,000  feet. 

(8)  We  have  learned  a  lot  about  wires  and  the 
shaking  thereof  or  the  lack  of  shaking, 

(9)  Keeling  of  paper  has  no  terrors. 

(10)  Winding  of  paper  is  not  a  problem. 

(11)  And  in  conclusion,  so  many  problems  have  in- 
dividually been  solved  of  late  that  we  believe  that  we 
can  soon  arrange  a  combination  of  experiences  in  one 
machine  that  will  eclipse  all  other  records  up  to  this 
date. 

(12)  We  are  now  engaged  in  putting  refinement  and 
precision  into  our  paper  machines  not  required  here- 
tofore, which  actually  up  to  700  to  900  feet  would  have 
been  over  refinement  and  we  are  preparing  for  .some 
really  high  si)eeds.  We  hope  to  attain  them  promptly, 
but  if  we  do  not  we  will  keep  improving  and  hustling 
until  we  do. 

Prophecy  No.  2. 

Regarding  Speed  vs  Width.  —  1  want  to  state  that 
my  position  has  been  for  30  years,  and  is  now  stronger 
than  ever,  that  width  and  speed  can  be  combined  in, 
one  machine,  and  believe  that  is  the  machine  of  the 
future.  Remember,  30  years  ago  86"  was  the  wide 
machine;  15  years  ago  the  160"  was  the  wide  machine; 
and  10  years  hence  at  234"  or  wider  may  he  the  most 
desirable  from  both  viewpoints  of  Speed  and  Width, 
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After  the  items  of  liusiuess  in  connection  with  the 
i-eports  had  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The 
unanimous  choice  for  president  was  Percy  B.  Wilson, 
Vice-president  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  and  for  Vice-president,  George  M.  McKee, 
General  manager  of  the  Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  Ltd.  and  for  the  past  year  chairman  of  the  news- 
print section. 
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News  From  Europe 

By  Dr.  PAUL  BARTHOLOW,  New  York. 
Prices  of  Wood  Pulp  in  Austria. 

Tf  it  were  not  for  the  "eliaos,"  as  Au.strians  call  it, 
paper,  wood  pulp,  and  boards  would  be  very  cheap  in 
Austria.  But  smuggling  and  illicit  trading  have  raised 
the  price  of  wood  from  700-800  crowns  per  cubic  meter 
at  the  forest,  to  1,000  and  1,200  crowns.  Even  at  that 
price  (an  Austrian  crown  fetches  6  Swiss  centimes) 
wood  might  be  cheap,  but  it  is  difficult  to  export  it. 
Prices  of  hoards  are  from  15-16  crowns  per  kilogram. 
Export  prices  are  3-5  cro^\^ls  higher.  Wood  cellulose 
costs  9-10  crowns  at  the  mill:  delivered  in  the  stores  it 
costs  50  per  cent  more.  In  the  meantime  the  position 
of  the  mills  is  almost  desperate.  Raw  materials  cost 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  did  during  the  war, 
for  many  of  these  materials  must  be  imported  from 
abroad,  where  prices  are  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
many  Austrian  mills  to  pay,  and  much  above  the  fixed 
prices  of  the  Austrian  government. — "Wochenlilatt  F\ir 
Papierfabrikation."  November  27,  1920. 
Obstacles  to  Trade  in  France. 

The  business  of  i)aper  is  conducted  in  France  with  a 
minimum  of  buying,  yet  even  this  small  amount  is 
regardetl  with  concern,  for  example  —  "M.  Valois, 
general  secretary,  expounded  the  difficulties  in  which 
publishers  found  themselves  in  view  of  tlic  i)rices  of 
paper  which  are  four  times  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1914,  when  the  price  of  current  books  has  only  doubled : 
here  is  then  a  great  peril  for  French  works.  In  this 
grave  situation,  must  we  import  pa|)ei-  from  countries, 
where  excliange  is  favorable  to  us,  in  ordv>r  to  lower 
automatically  the  prices  of  French  papers?  This  is  an 
attractive  solution,  but  it  offers  a  serious  danger.  If 
we  supply  ourselves  exclusively  in  Germany,  we  will 
soon  put  French  mills  in  a  position  where  they  will  be 
compelled  to  close  down" — Courrier  du  Livre,  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  Similarly,  it  is  said:  "If  we  supply  our- 
selves with  paper  from  Germany,  we  will  kill  the 
French  mills." — Le  Papier,  December,  1920. 

(The  moral  of  this  is  not  hard  to  discover.  Most 
men  are  desirous  of  making  money,  and  will  Iiuy  where 
commodities  are  cheapest.  Commerce  is  built  up  on  the 
selling  of  good  material  combined  with  skilful  work- 
manshii5.  In  their  all-embi-aeing  patriotism,  French 
dealers  ignore  the  first  essential  thing — iiroduction). 
The  Paper  Yarn  Industry  in  Germany. 

The  position  of  the  paper  yarn  industry  has  lieen 
favorably  influenced  l»y  the  activity  which  began  in 
the  home  market  during  October.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  for  this  activity  is  the  decline  in  exchange.  The 
demand  for  twine  of  all  sizes  was  especially  keen,  so 
that  production  hardly  kept  pace  with  it.  Besides 
twine,  the  buying  included  other  packing  materials, 
while  colored  yarns  for  the  manufactiire  of  carpets 
were  also  .sought.  Foreign  demand  has  been  well  above 
normal ;  the  English,  in  particular,  have  been  pur- 
chasers to  an  increasing  extent  of  paper  yarns  and 
paper  yarn  products,  which  the  British  industry  sends 
in  either  the  finished  or  raw  state  to  the  American 
market.  The  English  demand  extends  e.specially  to 
yarns  for  carjjct  manufacture:  these  yarns  are  mixed 
with  pure  textile  fibres  and  re-manufactured  in  large 
quantities  as  mixed  yarn  carpets,  like  tlie  (rerman  tex- 
tilose  carpets.  There  is  considerable  buying  of  these 
carpets  of  mixed  yarns  which  produce  remarkably  fine 
and  pleasing  grades.     Recently  the  American  market 


has  endeavored  to  grasp  this  business  opportunity,  in 
view  of  the  interest  of  the  consumer  in  carpets  as  well 
as  other  paper  yarn  products.  —  "Papier-Markt." 
December  10,  1920. 

Water  Power  and  its  Utilization  in  France. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  water  power  of  France 
amounts  to  between  eight  and  nine  million  horse  power, 
of  which  more  than  50  per  cent,  is  confined  to  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  South  East.  France  has 
doubled  its  water  power  within  five  years.  In  1913 
only  7.50,000  H.P.,  were  utilized :  but  recently,  despite 
incalculable  difficulties,  enormous  progress  in  this 
direction  has  lieen  made.  The  following  indications  are 
proof:  Installations  from  1913-1918.  450,000  II.P. ;  in 
1919,  $125,000  H.P. :  in  prospect  for  1920-1921,  275,- 
000  H.P.    Total,  850,000  H.P. 

Experts  figure  that  a  water  power  of  1,500,000  H.P. 
installation  reallv  corresponds  to  an  actual  force  of 
850.000  II.P. 

It  is  stated  that  every  in.stallation  of  1000  II.P.  is 
equivalent  to  a  saving  of  5,000  tons  of  coal  a  .vear. — 
"Le  Papier."  Deceml)er  1920. 

The  Fine  Work  of  the  Hollander. 

(In  this  connection  see  W.  B.  Campbell's  article  in 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  for  Jan.  20,  1921). 

In  Euroi)e.  where  the  hollander  is  used  perhaps  more 
widely  than  it  is  here,  a  great  many  practical  observa- 
tion on  its  working  have  lately  appeared.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  two  papers  by  practical  experts : 
"  .\lthough  the  actual  sharpness  of  the  knives  of  the 
ludlandcr  is  a  primary  condition  of  the  quality  of  the 
pulp  produced,  it  does  not  stand  first  in  order  of  im- 
jjortance.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  hollander  the 
stuff  was  beaten  and  crushed  in  a  stone  vat  with  a 
stamper.  The  stock  was  reduced  to  the  desired  fine- 
ness not  by  a  process  of  cutting,  but  by  crushing  the 
fibrous  mass,  or  the  indivdual  fibres.  That  the  paper 
produced  from  this  greasy  pulp  was  superior  in  solidity 
and  strength,  is  well  known,  and.  today,  any  one  who 
for  special  reasons  is  desirous  of  approaching  this 
quality,  must  endeavor  to  make  the  work  of  the  hol- 
la;jder  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  this  crush- 
ing effect.  That  this  is  not  accomplished  by  the  newer 
machines  and  l)y  sharj)  cutting  edges  is  certain.  In 
fact  tlie  new  machines  have  failed  lioth  in  the  quality, 
and,  stiange.  to  say  in  the  relative  quantity  of  the  pulp 
l)roduced.  For  example  if  the  screw  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  is  loosened,  a  thread  placed  between  them,  is 
only  torn ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scissors  are 
tightened,  a  smooth  cut  is  the  result.  It  appears  from 
this,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  cut  changes  the  effect, 
and  that,  likewise,  the  separation  of  the  cutting  sur- 
faces tears  and  bruises  the  fibres.  Fibres  usually  have 
the  form  of  a  roll  and,  in  extreme  eases  can  be  cut. 
cross-wise  or  split  longitudinally.  The  first  occurs 
■with  a  sharp  hollander  knife ;  l)y  means  of  this  rapid 
shaving  of  the  f litres,  a  "pink"  pulp  is  obtained;  the 
longitudinal  cut  is  due  to  the  action  of  broad,  crushing 
blades,  or  crushing  surfaces  for  example  stone  rolls), 
which  act  like  the  stamper  that  is,  by  rubbing,  friction, 
etc.,  producing  the  "greasy"'  pulp.  The  pink  pulp  has 
a  minimum  surface;  the  greasy  a  maximum  surface; 
the  first,  conseijuently,  rapidly  loses  its  water  on  the 
machine,  the  second  only  with  great  difficulty.  These 
difficulties,  if  well  understood,  become  matters  of 
anxious  consideration  when  it  is  a  question  of  changing 
the  quality  of  the  pulp,  that  is,  from  a  pulp  intended 
for  print  papers  to  a  pulp  intended  for  papers  of  finer 
quality. — "Papier-Markt,"  November  20,   1920. 
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British  Trade  News 


(BVom  Our  London   Correspondent). 

London,  Jan.  3,  1921. 

Caldwell's  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  hiverkeithino:, 
have  purchased  the  shares  of  the  Inveresk  Paper  Mills, 
at  Musselhorough.  The  fusion  of  these  two  important 
mills  augurs  well  for  the  future,  as  they  hold  a  high 
reputation  as  Scottish  producers  of  jiapers.  The  pur- 
chase price  is  ahout  £37.5,000.  The  Inveresk  mill  turned 
over  a  profit  of  £130,000  last  year,  and  tlie  fusion  means 
seven  paper-making-  machines  running  now  on  fine 
writings,  printing,  art  and  other  papers,  while  Cald- 
well's mill  is  notahle  for  grease  proof,  hank  papers, 
printings,  and  writings.  Mr.  William  Harrison  is  a 
moving  figure  in  these  concerns. 

Bought  Canadian  Pulp  Mill. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Press,  Ltd.,  held  in  London,  Sir  George  Sutton,  Bart., 
the  President  said:  "You  will  he  pleased  to  know  that 
the  Imperial  Pajier  Mills — the  second  largest  paper  mill 
in  this  countr.v — in  which  you  have  a  controlling  in- 
terest, are  doing  exceedingl.v  well.  During  the  .vear 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  acquire  timber  limits  for 
the  suppl.y  of  raw  material  essential  to  the  paper  mills 
and  a  two-thirds 's  interest  was  purchased  in  the  well- 
known  Gulf  Pulp  and  Paper  Coy.,  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Linforth,  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  company,  went  to  Canada  last 
summer  to  carry  through  this  transaction,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  valuable  and  neces.sarv  acquisition  to 
the  company.  In  this  connection,  the  Imperial  Paper 
Mills  made  an  issue  of  £800,000  seven-and-a-half  15-year 
debenture.  The  issue  was  highl.v  succes.sful  and  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  subscriptions  received,  the  lists 
had  to  be  closed  the  da.v  after  they  were  opened,  prac- 
ticall.v  the  whole  of  the  issue  being  covered  in  the  first 
da.y. "  The  Amalgamated  Press  is  a  very  successful 
concern:  the.v  publish  "Answjers,"  "Home  Chat,"  the 
"London  Magazine,"  the  "Picture  Show,"  and  nu- 
merous other  weekl.v  and  monthl.v  periodicals. 
German  Pulp. 

Judging  b.v  a  recent  address  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Burt  of  the  Paper  Bag  Mnufacturers'  Association,  to 
the  members  of  the  Paper,  Printing  and  allied  ti-ades, 
he  is  in  favor  of  encouraging  dealings  Avith  Germans  in 
paper  and  pulp.  Now,  first  of  all,  it  must  be  explained 
that  the  German  Mark  used  to  he  worth  24  cents  (Is.) 
but  now  its  value  is  equal  to  2  cents  (  Id.).  Mr.  Burt 
has  told  the  trade  that  what  was  wanted  was  increased 
production  and  reduced  cost.  They  were,  however, 
getting  the  opposite.  "As  Germany  must  export,"  he 
continued,  "why  not  let  us  take  from  her  such  goods  as 
we  must  import,  and  especially  those  which,  speaking 
generally,  are  imported  from  neutrals  or  the  U.  S.  A., 
of  which  an  excellent  example  connected  with  our  own 
trade  is  wood  pulp.  Let  Germany  send  us  much  wood 
pulp  as  she  possibly  can  and  we  will  be  glad  to  take  it 
at  the  lowest  price  at  which  she  is  prepared  to  sell  it. 
But  the  Germans  are  not  anxious  to  sell  their  wood  pulp 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  ask  almost  as  much 
per  ton  for  wood  pulp  as  for  corresponding  paper  made 
from  it."  Here  we  have  an  Englishman  wanting  some- 
thing for  nothing  from  our  late  enemy.  He  is  afraid 
of  German  competition,  because  the  Teuton  prefers 
dumping  the  Brititsh  market  with  paper,  as  it  pays 
better  just  at  the  moment. 


German  Newsprint. 

Mr.  Burt,  however,  gave  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  cost  of  production  in  German  paper  mills. 
Newsi)rint,  he  mentioned,  cost  2,500  marks  per  ton  to 
produce  and  it  was  sold  in  the  domestic  market  for 
8,000  marks  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to  7I/2  cents  per  lb. 
delivered  in  London.  From  the  German  point  of  view 
this  is  high.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  placing  of 
German  paper  on  the  market  in  England  at  a  price, 
which  no  lii-itish  mill  man  could  produce  it,  caused 
some  uneasiness  in  many  circles  of  the  industry.  Wages 
in  Germany  are  not  so  high  as  in  the  British  and  Can- 
adian mills.  Mr.  Burt,  in  the  circumstances,  does  not 
mind  what  the  German  mills  do  with  his  raw  material — 
a  most  important  element  in  manufacture — so  long  as 
he  does  not  go  into  the  foreign  market  to  sell  the 
finished  article  at  a  lower  price  than  the  British  or 
Canadian.  It  is  a  ease  of  "Every  dog  his  own  bone." 
Gernuui  wages  to-day  are  from  250  marks  to  350  marks 
a  week  for  2-shift  men,  i.e.,  about  20  s.  to  30  s.  a  week. 
Wages  in  England  are  four  times  these  rates,  and  in 
som(>  cases  five  or  six  times,  and  there  is  also  a  3-shift 
principle.  The  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  many 
that  Germany  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  get  back  into 
foreign  markets  and  she  is  adopting  her  old  scheme 
of  undei'selling  the  domestic  supply.  To  get  into  foreign 
markets  raw  materials  must  be  conserved  b.v  her  though 
she  can  buy  cheaper  at  the  rate  of  exchange,  than  the 
British  or  American,  and  she  can  produce  cheaper. 

British  Paper  Situation. 

Dullness  still  prevails  in  the  British  paper  industry. 
Slackness  has  set  in  among  the  mills  of  Midlothian  and 
in  one,  where  about  400  hands  are  employed,  most  of 
the  workers  are  on  a  weekly  shift  of  3  days,  while  in 
another  mil!  short  time  is  being  introduced  this  week. 
Many  other  mills  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are 
also  giving  short  time  their  consideration  and  in  some 
cases  millowiiers  not  directly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  newsprint  have  turned  their  attention  to  it  in 
ordei-  to  give  employment  and  kee|)  tiie  mill  machinery 
running.  Some  of  the  mill  order  books  do  not  present 
a  healthy  appearance  and  the  depression  prevailing  is. 
naturally,  reflected  in  the  sales  of  wood  pulp,  sellers' 
of  which  are  going  through  a  very  trying  time. 

"I  am  not  downhearted,"  said  a  prominent  paper- 
man  to  mc  the  other  da.v.  "There  is  a  good  time  coming 
and  things  will  reach  their  o\ni  level  by  degrees.  We 
are  suffering  from  war's  re-action  and  as  soon  as  the 
immey  markets  of  the  world  are  stabilized  and  the  rates 
of  exchange  placed  on  a  better  footing,  we  may  then 
begin  to  look  around  for  more  business."  He  added 
that  it  was  a  question  of  "lying  low,"  but  that  he 
mentioned  "takes  mone.v  to  do  so." 

British  pulp  prices  show  no  change,  neither  does 
newsprint.  Wrapping  papers  are  easier.  Other  classes 
of  papers  are  firm.  "Whitaker's  Almanac,"  a  well- 
known  publication  in  London,  is  published  on  a  light 
thin  printing  paper  at  a  cost  of  £88  a  ton  this  vear, 
I'omiiared  with  £18  a  ton  in  1914. 

Notelets. 

Mills  making  white  printing  i)aper  are,  in  many 
eases,  turning  out  newsprint  to  keep  things  going. 

Good  supplies  of  groundwood  have  reached  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  month. 

The  new  year  opened  with  several  new  papers  in  Lon- 
don. One  is  the  "Daily  Summary."  It  all  means  more 
newsprint. 
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Tlie  Bury  Papcr-liuikhifi'  Company,  litd.,  iu  Lan- 
cashire, in  tlioir  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  27, 
last  sliiiw  a  lUdfitablc  financial  year.  Tlie  gross  profit 
is  £40,266  I'ls.  4  d.,  after  deducting  taxes,  etc.,  and  the 
l)alauee  is  £32,672  16  s.  6  d.  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent 
on  preference  shares,  less  tax,  is  declared  and  15  per- 
cent, plus  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  free  <if  tax,  on  the 
ordinary  shares,  is  recommended.  The  hahiin-c  car- 
ried over  is  £19,575  15  s.  6  d. 

Scottish  printers  report  from  Edinburgh:  "...Faced 
by  high  paper  liosts  and  the  drain  of  inflated  wages, 
the  smaller  mastei's  in  the  trade  are,  to  all  appearances. 
l)eing  threatened  with  elimination." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherriff.  of  the  Hodge  Sh«rriff  Paper  Co., 
who  is  on  a  visit  to  England,  has  burst  a  blood  vessel. 
lie  is  doing  well. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Reed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  presented  a  fine 
club  at  Tovil  foi'  workman  and  their  lady  friends. 


are  worked,  off  v\il]  (Icpeiid  on  tlie  increase  in  business 
in  all  lines  of  commodities,  and  that  part  is  hard  to 
predict.  However,  lately  we  have  noticed  a  slightlj' 
better  demand  although  world  wide  it  is  still  dull. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Following  are  the  opinions  of  George  Chahoon,  jr  , 
president  of  the  Laurentide  Company  on  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  year,  in  the  newsprint  market;  of  C. 
Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills  on  the  book  and  high  grade  paper  outlook,  and 
of  J.  H.  A.  Acer,  head  of  J.  H.  A.  Acer  and  Co.,  on  the 
kraft  paper  outlook. 

The  opinions  cover  the  three  large  fields  of  business 
engaged  in  by  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  of  Can- 
ada, and  together  can  be  consolidated  a  general  sum- 
ming up  of  the  industry's  future  insofar  as  experts 
each  in  his  line  can  judge  it.  The  opinions  are  based 
on  present  indications,  and  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion imforseen  disaster  of  any  kind  that  might  affect 
industry  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 
Newsprint. 

Mr.  Chahoon  says:  The  demand  for  this  commodity 
has  been  more  uniform  than  for  any  other  commodity 
and  reflects  very  prosperous  conditions  in  the  news- 
paper industry.  Prices  for  paper  made  by  the  large 
producers  are  at  the  maximum.  No  price  adjustment 
has  been  heard  of  and  none  is  possible  until  after  the 
first  quarter  of  the  \ear.  There  is  nothing  in  the  gen- 
eral outlook  that  would  alter  the  belief  that  the  news- 
print industry  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  supply  and  demand  are  very  closely 
balanced.  Whatever  may  happen  in  the  future  no 
readjustment  in  newsprint  lU'ices  will  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  readjustment  in  prices  of  all  commodities 
that  go  into  the  making  of  newsprint. 
Hig-h  Grade  Paper. 

Mr.  Smith  says:  There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  liigli 
grade  and  book  paper  market,  and  some  of  the  mills 
have  closed  down,  considering  it  an  opportune  time  to 
do  overhauling.  As  far  as  our  plants  are  concerned, 
they  are  working  at  seventy-five  per  cent  capacity 
with  business  picking  up  sufficiently  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  within  a  month  it  will  be  again  normal.  As 
far  as  we  can  see,  with  readjustment  at  both  ends,  the 
mills  making  our  grades  of  paper  shonld  average  out 
in  1921  on  a  par  with  1920. 

Kraft  Paper. 

Mr.  Acer  says:  These  who  use  packing  and  wrapping 
paper,  etc.,  have  still  .supplies  on  hand  and  the.se  must 
be  worked  off  before  there  can  be  any  return  to  normal 
business  with  the  kraft  paper  mills.  The  mills  liave 
no  stocks,  and  are  working  to  fill  incoming  orders. 
When  the  present  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer 


WHY   THE    SPOT  MARKET    COLLAPSED. 

The  financial  i)agc  of  a  Montreal  paper  lias  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  comment  on  the  cost  of  newsprint 
manufacture  and  the  turn  of  the  spot  market: 

Speaking  generally  of  the  coming  year,  the  head  of 
the  Laurentide  Company  does  not  think  costs  of  news- 
print companies  will  be  much  reduced.  The  two  big 
items,  wood  and  labor,  are  not  likely  to  fluctuate 
much.  Large  companies  usually  have  their  wood  sup- 
plies under  way  about  two  years  in  advance  of  actual 
using,  so  that  today's  manufacturing  is  from  wood 
cut  nearly  a  couple  of  years  ago.  and  wood  cut  today 
will  be  \ised  over  a  year  from  now.  So  long  as  the 
market  holds,  it  is  not  likely  that  companies  will  make 
an  effort  to  reduce  wages.  In  other  lines  of  costs 
there  will  possibly  be  a  reduction,  but  the  effect  will 
be  more  for  the  future  than  for  the  present. 

In  reference  to  the  so-called  spot  market,  about 
which  there  has  been  much  talk,  and  which  appears  to 
have  dried  up,  the  explanation  is  simple.  While  large 
consumers  of  newsprint  were  being  regularly  supplied 
as  per  their  contracts,  there  was  some  fear  of  a  short- 
age or  higher  prices,  so  that  many  of  the  larger  enter- 
prises were  buying  in  odd  quantities  on  the  side,  and 
storing  it  for  a  possible  rainy  day.  When  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  peak  of  prices  was  reached,  or  when 
sufficient  had  been  accumulated  to  overcome  that  fear, 
this  sort  of  demand  ceased.  With  contract  paper 
coming  in  regularly,  it  was  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
store  too  mucli  spot  paper  at  the  ]iriees  some  anxious 
buyers  were  paying. 


BITS  FROM  BELGO. 

The  new  gi'iiuler  room  that  will  house  the  new 
magazine  grinders  is  completed  and  we  are  expecting 
the  machinery  at  an  early  date.  When  the  new  mill 
will  be  ready  for  operation  we  cannot  say  yet  but  un- 
less delays  are  experienced  in  deliveries  it  ought  to  be 
about  April  1st. 

The  First  Aid  room  reports  for  December.  487  dress- 
ings and  no  infection. — No  comments! 

During  the  first  days  of  January  tlie  Mill  and  Of- 
fice were  filled  with  people  having  smiles  on.  After 
due  investigation  it  was  found  out  that  the  good  old 
French-Canadian  custom  of  wishing  a  happy  New 
Year  was  the  cause. — Few  were  bles.sed  with  a  few 
wishes,  others  with  plenty!  —  the  boy.si  of  course. 
"Smack".     As  an  example: — 

— "Say  You!"  you  haven't  wished  me  a  happy  New 
Year  yet,"  said  Tommy. 

"Well,  a  happy  New  Year  Tom,  but  dont  kiss  me  or 
there  will  be  a  figlit !  "Screams  of  laughter  from  the 
{■ear!  (On  Belgo  hill  going  up  for  lunch  Jan,  4th 
1924). 


The  M.A.A.A.  Reds  defeated  the  Laurentide  A.A.A. 
basketball  team  of  Grand  Mere  22  to  16  Saturday 
night.  The  game  was  played  in  the  M.A.A.A.  gym. 
and  was  the  attraction  for  a  large  attendance,  who 
saw  a  hard  and  well-fought  game.  The  visitors  were 
the  same  team  which  had  defeated  the  Reds  at  Grand 
Mere  a  week  before  in  a  keen  overtime  contest.  On 
the  Laurentide  team  kede: — Swihart,  Marguard,  John- 
son, Blinco  and  Bravdon. 
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The  Western  Sales  Book  Compaii.v,  Limited,  has  been 
organized  and  been  granted  a  Canadian  charter,  to 
take  over  the  Winnipeg  Sales  Book  Companj'  and  the 
western  sales  book  businesses  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Com- 
pany of  Toronto  and  the  Appleford  Counter  Cheek 
Book  Co.  of  Hamilton,  Out.  The  new  concern  is  put- 
ting in  a  modern  sales  book  plant  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  growing  demands  of  the  west  and  exjieets  to. 
begin  operations  about  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Theo.  K.  Picker- 
ing, formerly  of  the  Appleford  Company,  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Western  Company  which 
is  capitalized  at  $850,000,  of  which  $100,000  is  preferred 
and  $250,000  is  common  stock.  The  company  is  author- 
ized to  carry  on  business  as  printers,  lithographers, 
manufacturers  of  books,  counter  check  books,  etc. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pajier 
Trade  Association,  Toronto,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Royal  Toronto  Athletic  Club,  an  organization 
which  is  projecting  a  big  cluli  building  on  Ba.v  Street. 

Practically  all  the  public  bodies  and  institutions  in 
Toronto  were  represented  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Gage,  founder  and  head  of  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co. 
Service  was  held  at  the  family  residence  on  Davenport 
Road  after  which  the  remains  were  interred  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Cemetery.  The  Governor-General,  from  whom 
a  telegram  of  s.vmpath.v  was  received,  was  rei)resented 
at  the  funeral  by  Col.  Bishop.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Ontario  was  present  in  person  and  many  other 
men  prominent  in  civic  and  business  circles  in  the  city 
gathered  to  pa.v  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  who 
was  universall.v  esteemed. 

Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  has  been  retained  as  counsel 
for  the  Ontario  Government  in  the  suit  against  the 
Shevlin-Clark  Lumber  Company,  f(ir  money  alleged  to 
be  due  the  Government  for  unpaid  dues  on  timber 
limits  investigation  being  conducted  by  the  Riddel- 
Latchford  Commission. 

Mr.  John  M.  Imrie,  formerly  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Daily  Newspaper  Association,  who  started  a 
morning  paper  in  Hamilton,  Out.,  has  joined  the  organ- 
ization of  William  Southam  &  Sons,  Limited.  Ili.s  work 
will  be  of  an  advisory  and  executive  nature  in  connec-  , 
tion  with  the  various  companies  and  in  the  meantime 
he  will  be  associated  with  the  Hamilton  Spectator. 

Lieut. -Col.  T.  Gibson  , Vice-President  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Aero  Club  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto. 

Hon.  George  P.  Graham,  president,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Brockville  Recorder,  were  tendered  a  compliment- 
ary banquet  by  the  Brockville  Board  of  Trade  on  Jan- 
uary 18th  in  honor  of  the  newspaper's  centenarv.  On 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  Hon.  Mr.  Graham 
was  presented  with  a  silver  loving  cup.  Col.  George 
H.  Ham,  of  the  press  department  of  the  C.  P.  R.  and 
Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  of  Ottawa,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  were  the  chief  speakers. 

Lieut.-Col.  T.  Gibson  left  Toronto  on  Thursday  night 
last  for  New  York  to  attend  a  directors  meeting  of  the 
Lake    Superior   Corporation,    of   which    he   is    genei-al 


counsel.  lie  will  also  attend  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  at 
Montreal. 

Representatives  of  certain  publishing  houses  in 
Toronto  asked  the  Ontario  Government  a  few  days  ago 
for  relief  from  losses  incurred  in  the  publication  of 
school  text  books.  It  is  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  sympathetic,  but  took  the  view  that  there  was 
a  serious  principle  involved  in  interfering  with  exist- 
ing contracts. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Pounsford,  general  manager  of  the  Prov- 
incial Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Port  Arthur,  was  in  Toronto 
last  week.  Before  returning  north,  Mr.  Pounsford  will 
visit  Neenah,  the  centre  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Wisconsin. 

Barrister  Charles  McCrea,  ex-M.P.P.  and  G.  B.  Gray, 
of  pulp  and  paper  fame,  are  Sudbury  visitors  in 
Toron.to. 

To  carry  on  business  as  proprietors  and  publishers 
of  magaziiiies,  newspapers  and  to  engage  in  a  general 
printing,  publishing  and  lithographing  bu.siness.  Press 
Service  Corporation,  Limited,  has  been  granted  a  Dom- 
inion charter,  with  the  chief  place  of  business  Toronto. 
The  capital  stock  is  $250,000.  Montreal  barristers  are 
the  incorporators. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Weaver,  of  the  Toronjto  Type  Foundry, 
Limited,  Toronto,  is  stated  to  be  in  the  market  for  a 
small  newsprint  mill  for  one  of  his  clients. 

Among  those  from  Toronto  who  attended  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion in,  Montreal  were  Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  Mr.  Duncan 
and  Mr.  Piper  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
Mr.  George  Carruthers  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Limited,  and  Mr.  C.  Nelson  Gain  and  Mr.  Harry  Muir 
of  the  Don  Valle.v  Paper  Mills. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Gibson,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
Ingersoll  post  office  for  31  years  has  received  the 
appointment  of  postmaster  in  succession  to  his  late 
father.  He  is  a  brother  of  Lieut.-Col.  Gibson  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Gibson,  Vice-President  and  secretary,  res])ectively 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Willgress,  who  has  been  Provincial  King's 
Printer  for  .several  years,  has  been  ai)pointed  Lib- 
rarian, at  the  Ontario  Parliament  Buildings,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Pardoe  who  is  being  superannuated  and  Major 
C.  W.  James,  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 
is  slated  to  become  Purchasing  Agent  and  King's 
Printer  combined. 

President  J.  T.  Carey,  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  in 
a  statement,  made  it  clear  that  the  two  organizations 
intended  to  share  in  some  wa.v  in  what  he  termed  the 
"fairly  decent  profits"  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of 
the  continent.  Their  wage  demand  would  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay 
an  increase  upon  wages  fixed  in  May  1920,  without 
passing  the  increase  on  to  the  consumer.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  inci'ease  in  the  price  of  paper  in  two  years 
bad  been  200  per  cent,  while  the  wage  earner  had  not 
benefited  to  anything  like  that  extent. 
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W.  p.  Taylor,  son  of  S.  P.  Taylor,  California's  first 
paper  mauufactiii'cr,  is  |ilaiiiiiiig  to  erect  two  mills  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  uuuiufaeture  of  pulp  for  card- 
board from  riee  hulls.  ;\ii-.  Taylor  has  devised  a  means 
of  converting-  this  wasts'  malei-ial  into  a  solid  '"chip'" 
board  f(U'  use  in  box  nialving-,  California  concerns 
have  been  paying  $12  a  ton  daily  to  have  rice  hulls, 
considered  useless,  l)i'riiod,  sa.\'s  I\Ir.  Taylor,  who  claims 
that  he  deraonstriitcd  the  pi'actic;i')ilit.\'  oi'  usini;-  them 
for  pajier  in  a  recent  experiment  at  a  large  i)a])ei'  mill 
ill  Stockton.  Mr.  Taylor  a:sserts  he  has  shown  that  pnlp 
f(U'  box  board  can  easily  be  made  from  the  I'ice  Inills  al 
an  expense  fai-  lielow  the  cost  of  burning  them. 

Persons  emplo.x-ed  in  the  paper  and  printing  trades 
in  Greater  New  York.  Jan.  1.  1921.  nnmbered  but  9,59(i 
as  against  16,029  on  January  1st.  1920.  These  figures 
are  included  in  a)i  industrial  surve.v  of  New  York  State 
just  completed  by  I)r,  David  F.  Flynn,  representative 
of  the  State  and  Federal  labor  departments.  Outside 
'of  Greater  New  York  the  group  listed  in  the  report 
under  the  head  of  Inmber  paper  and  paper  products, 
shoAved  a  total  of  184,000  ])crsons  at  work,  January  1, 
1921,  as  compared  with  lyM.OOO  for  the  corresponding 
day  of  1920.  645,04:5,  or  34.91  per  cent  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  State  are  shown  b\'  tlie  survey  to  have 
been  out  of  emplo.vment  at  the  beginning  of  the  presen:, 
.vear. 

Winthroji  M.  Crane,-  son  of  the  late  Winthrop 
.Murra.A'  Crane,  one  time  United  States  Senator,  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insnranee  Co., 
last  Thui-sday  to  succeed  his  father.  Mr.  Crane  became 
head  of  the  Crane  family's  paper  manufacturing 
interest  at  Daltiui  several  months  ago  following  the 
(leatli  of  the  c.\-Senator. 

The  stockholders  of  the  North  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Compau.v  will  meet  on  February  8  In  vote  on  a 
|)ro)iosal  to  authorize  its  trustees  1o  terminate  their 
trust  and  sell  its  assets  for  an  amoinit  equivalent  to  at 
least  $6  cash  i)i  American  ftnids  for  a  share  of  the  coni- 
pan.v's  common  stock  after  redemption  of  its  preferred 
issue.  Holders  of  ten  shares  of  its  common  stock  will 
have  the  right  to  exchange  them  for  a  share  of  preferred 
stock  and  four  shares  of  connnoii  stock,  of  -tlO  par  value 
of  the  Saguena.x-  Pulp  and  Power  ('(uniian.w 

Writing  last  week  1o  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation in  response  to  a  request  asking  that  he  name 
the  tree  best  representing  America.  President  Wilson 
declared  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  make  a  choice 
because  American  forests  are  so  rich  with  infinite 
variety. 

The  New  York  State  Publishers'  Association,  whose 
membei'ship  includes  the  owners  of  fift,v-two  daily 
newspapers,  adopted  resolutions  at  Albany  last  week 
placing  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  hours  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  their 
papers.  This  action  resulted  from  an  announcement 
b.v  officials  of  the  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers' 
Union  that,  heyinning  May  1.  the  union  would  demand 
;,  44-hour  week,  a  reduction  of  four  hours  from  tlic 
present  working  week.     This  demand  of  the  union  has 


also  roused  to  action  employers  of  joli  and  commercial 
])rinters  throughout  the  middle  West. 

The  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Printers'  League  of 
America  has  just  i.ssued  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  St.  Lotus,  PVbruary  3,  for  the  purpos?  of  organizing 
a  fight  on  the  44-liour  week  movement. 

Albert  F.  Hagar,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Hagar  Strawboard  &  Paper  Company  of  Xenia, 
Ohio,  died  suddenly  last  week,  the  victim  of  a  heart 
.stroke,  at  his  offices,  No.  60  Wall  street.  New  Yoi'k 
cit.v. 

A  fight  on  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  is  being 
instituted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  Attoruc.\ - 
General,  Charles  D.  Newton,  has  filed  objections  to  the 
applications  made  by  twelve  Western  New  Y'ork  asso- 
ciations and  corjioi'ations  for  leave  to  divert  and  utilize 
through  the  construction  of  dams,  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers  for  power  purposes. 
The  objections  will  be  argued  before  the  Federal  Com- 
mission at  a  hearing  in  Washington,  January  24.  The 
Attorne.v  (icneral  takes  the.  position  that  the  province 
of  the  Federal  Government  relative  to  these  waters  was 
limited  to  taking  such  steps  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  water  power  purposes  and  with  respect  to  dams  and 
structures  to  be  erected  as  will  insure  that  they  do  not 
operate  to  impair  the  navigabilit.y  of  the  waters. 

(!ol.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  of  New  Y^ork  City,  was 
reelected  jiresident  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Forestry 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  in  Albany,  last  Friday. 
J.  R.  Simmons,  of  S.yracuse,  was  elected  secretarv- 
treasurer.  Included  among  the  twenty  vice-presidents 
were  Elihu  Root,  F''ranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  former  Ass't. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  New  York  State  Conserv- 
ation Commissioner  George  D.  Pratt. 


The  capital  stock  of  the  Eastern  Pulp  Compau.w  Lim- 
ited, has  be(>ii  increased  bv  Letters  Patent  from  $500,- 
000  to  $750,000. 

Fire,  which  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  the  Win- 
chester Press,  at  Winchester,  Ont.,  wrought  damages 
to  the  extent  of  $25,000  to  the  plant  and'  adjoining 
jiremises. 

The  mill  of  the  Kamiuistiquia  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Co.  at 
Port  Arthur  lias  been  completed.  Prodnctimi  of 
ground  wood  pidp  will  commence  on  Januarv  24th. 

Sections  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  the  first  to  take  place 
in  Canada,  were  held  in  Toronto  during  the  week  and 
at  the  present  writing  the  organizations  are  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  iiniform  and  satisfactorv 
wage  schedule  in  all  American  centres  of  paper  pro- 
duction. At  the  paper  makers  convention,  Mr.  Tom 
Moore,  President  of  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress,  declared  that  organized  Labor  would  move 
to  safeguard  existing"  wage  standards.  Labor  tuiions, 
with  the  backing  of  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Laboi' 
Congress,  would  attempt  by  peaceful  means  to  get 
justice.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  labor  unions 
doing  their  part  in  assisting  the  country  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction. 
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WHERE  'CAPITAL  WIRES  '  ARE  MADE. 

The  jiliotdLiraitli  on  tliis  page  is  a  view  nf  the  wire 
weaving  .shop  of  the  CAPITAL  WIRE  ("LOTH  and 
MANUFACTITRING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Ottawa, 
Canada.  The'y  nianufaetiire  brass  and  phosphor  bronze 
wire  eloth  for  the  Canadian  Pnip  and  Paper  trade  ex- 
clusively. 

This  concern  was  e.stabli.-'hed  in  1!)12  and  turned  (lut 
the  first  finished  product  in  Decenilier  of  lliat  >'ear, 
when  they  had  two  looms  in  operation.  At  tlie  pre- 
sent time  there  are  sixteen  looms  operating,  with  four 
more  under  construction. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  President  and  Manager  of  the 
company,  has  been  connected  with  the  industrj^  for 
ove-  twenty-five  years  and  comes  from  an  old  wire 
weaving  family,  his  grandfather  having  woven  the 
first  Fourdrinier  wire  made  in  America,  this  being  in 
]>el!eville.  New  Jersey,  in  1848. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  iiulustry  from  that  date  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

In  ISoC  the  dimensi ms  of  tlie  average  Foiirdrinier 
wire  were  40  to  ."JO  inches  wide  and  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  the  average  sneed  of  jjaper  machines  at  that 
time  was.  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  per  minute. 

T'p  to  189.")  the  demands  upon  the  wire  manufacturer 
were  not  great  as  it  had  not  been  difficult  to  keep  pace 
witli  the  normal  ch:ii>ge.s  in  tlie  pajier  manufacturing 
industry,  hut  during  this  year  the  Speeil  Hug  caught 
the  industry  and  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Mills  Co.,  of 
Fort  Edward,  N.Y.,  opened  up  a  new  era  in  the  trade 
bv  building  a  paper  machine  110  inches  wide  using  a 
sixt.v  foot  wire  to  run  at  a  sp^ed  of  four  hundred  ami 
fifty  feet  per  minute.  It  was  claimed  that  this  ma- 
chine was  twenty  years  ahead  of  the  times  and  that 
conditions  were  not  right  to  make  such  radical  changes 
as  this  speed  was  unheard  of  and  not  believed  po.ssible. 
However,  it  was  a  success  and  ran  at  the  specified 
speed  making  a  very  satisfactory  sheet  of  paper. 

From  this  time  on  changes  in  machine  and  clothing 
were  ranid,  and  in  1897  a  machine  was  built  to  take  a 
wire  120  inches  wide.  The -wire  manufacturer  was  now 
filled  with  di.'iuay  as  it  meant  radical  changes  in  loom 
con.struction  to  weave  a  wire  of  this  width,  and  some 
manufacturers  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  cotdd  not 


be  done.     Today  wires  are  being  woven  well  over  two 
hundred  inches  wide  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

To  meet  the  ever  increasing  requirements  of  the 
modern  paper  making  greyhounds  it  behooves  the  wire 
manufacturer  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  rapidlv 
changing  conditions  and  to  adapt  his  equipment  anil 
process  of  manufacture  promptly  to  meet  these  re- 
<|uirements. 

The  Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manuracturiug  Com- 
|)any  Limited  endeavors  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  individual  requirements  of  their  trade  and  to  build 
wires  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  their  customers. 
That  their  policy  is  a  success  is  evidenced  by  the 
modern  up-to-date  succes.sful  plant  which  they  operate, 
a)id  by  the  satisfactory  performance  of  tlieir  wires 
under  a  great  variety  of  operating  comlitions. 


thrilling    overtime    contest    bv    the 


LA  TUQUE  WON  FROM  LAURENTIDE. 

(iraJid'Mere,  January  21.— La  Tuque  won  the  second 
game  ni  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  Hockey  League  at  the 
Shawinigan  Falls  rink  Jan.  20,  when  they  defeated 
Grand 'Jlere    in  " 

score  of  2  to  1. 

The  Teams  were : 

Grand  Here  (1 

ilaltais goal  .... 

Richardson defence 

Hayes defence  .  . 

i\IcLaughlin forward  . 

Roberts forward  . 

Hoffman centre 

Koyd subs..  .    . 


La  Tuque  (2). 

Duchene 

Lai-roix 

Mongrain 

Ilim-hes 

Kane 

■  .  .McNaughton 
.  .  McNaughton 


Richard subs C.  Goswell 

Neville subs.  .  .    .  .    .  .    .  ...  F.  Goswell 

MacKuinon subs Gillard 

Lamirande subs Breathwaite 

Barrette subs. 


The  hockey  team  of  the  Hrompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  is  one  of  the  four  teams  in  the  St.  Francis  Valley 
Hockey  League.     Twelve  games  are  scheduled. 

A  successful  series  of  hockey  games  is  being  played 
ill  Montreal.  Most  of  the  Montreal  offices- of  pulp  and 
pajier  companies  have  teams  in  the  league. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Jan.  22. — General  eoiulition.s  in  the  pulp 
and  i)aper  indu.stry  are  unchan-jed.  Priees  for  several 
lines  of  paper  still  exhibit  a  ilownward  tendency  and 
the  market  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  While  there- 
has  been  some  improvement  duriu";  the  week  in  the 
volume  of  buying  and  the  size  of  the  orders,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due  to  the  sorting  up  process  which 
has  been  prevailing  in  the  job  houses  and  print  shops 
of  late.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  known  that 
stocks  are  getting  low  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  buying  will  set  in  briskly  within  the  ne.xt  few 
weeks,  although  the  feeling  is  general  throughout  the 
buying  trade  that  quotations  have  not  yet  reached  rock 
bottom.  This  is  militating  against  big  business  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  During  the  past  few  days 
several  lines  underwent  a  reduction,  notably  flat  news- 
print other  than  contract,  and  manila  paper.  Book 
paper  manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  not  yet  got 
their  priees  down  to  a  permanent  basis  aud  in  the 
meantime  deliveries  are  being  made  at  the  price  pre- 
vailing at  date  of  .shipment.  Book  papers,  ledgers  and 
bonds  are  all  being  sold  at  a  reduced  prices  but  quo- 
tations are  not  stable  and  are  liable  to  change  from 
day  to  day.  In  the  meantime  it  has  not  been  passible 
to  prepare  anything  like  a  representative  price  list  of 
the.se  lines  of  paper  although  it  is  likely  that  another 
week  will  see  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  prices 
will  pi-evail  for  the  next  couple  of  months  for  book, 
bonds  and  ledgers.  While  conditions  generally  are  un- 
settled at  the  ])resent  time  it  is  rare  that  one  hears  a 
note  of  pessimism  concerning  the  future  of  the  trade. 
This  was  borne  out  during  the  week  by  the  reports 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Montreal  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  at  which  com- 
prehensive surveys  of  the  ti'ade  generally  were  pre- 
sented and  which  depicted  the  industry  as  being  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  with  a  bright  future  in  pros- 
pect. 

PLUP. — Dulljiess  still  characterizes  the  pulp  market, 
although  the  general  manufacturing  conditions  have 
been  consiilerably  improved  of  late.  Water  conditions 
arc  better  and  for  the  most  [lart  the  mills  are  again 
grinding  normally.  Very  few  sales  of  ground  wood 
are  being  made  and  the  prevailing  price  is  $80  to  $90, 
although  it  is  said  that  a  few  sales  have  been  made  at 
lower  prices,  than  those  mentioned.  With  many  of 
the  board  and  other  mills  closed  down  in  the  States 
siili)hite  is  piling  up  and  comparatively  little  is  mov- 
ing. There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  I'he  paper 
mills  to  hold  off  buying  in  anticipation  of  still  lower 
prices.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  $140  and  un- 
bleached at  $100. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— The  mills  re])ort  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  business  with  increased  orders 
of  a  larger  size,  from  which  it  is  gathered  that  stocks 
are  getting  down  to  a  point  where  the  dealers  find  it 
necessary  to  replenish.  Haw  stock  for  light  weight 
j)apers  is  being  freel,\  nrrei'ed,  but  rnantifact  iircrs  say 
that  llierr  Iims  not  hern  a  sufficient  casing  ofl'  in  the 
price  of  pulp  to  tempt  them  to  buy.  There  have  been 
no  further  rediu-tions  in  |)riees  and  it  is  not  anticipated 


that  there  will  be  for  some  little  time.  A  meeting  of 
light  weight  paper  manufacturers  is  to  be  held  in  Mont- 
real next  week. 

BOOKPAPERS.— While  the  priees  of  book  papers 
have  been  reduced  they  are  not  yet  down  to  a  stable 
basis  and  shipments  are  being  made  at  the  price 
prevailing  at  date  of  shipment.  Present  prices  are 
only  tentative  and  until  the  mills  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  figure  on  a  non-changing  pulp  market  and 
get  at  their  cost  of  manufacture  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  more  or  less  of  fluctuation  before  any- 
thing like  a  stable  price  list  for  book  papers  is  pre- 
pared. 

MANILAS. — The  feature  in  the  manila  market  this 
week  was  a  drop  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  both  "B" 
and  "Xo.  1.""  The  old  prices  on  which  the  present 
reductions  apply  were:  "B"  manila,  $9.50,  $10.50  and 
$11.50.  No.  1  manila,  $11.50,  $12.50  and  $13.50,  the  fig- 
ures are  being  for  car  lots,  ton  lots  and  less  than  ton 
lots  respectively.  The  new  priees  came  into  effect  on 
January  20th. 

SHEET  NEWS  DOWN.— The  old  average  price  of 
teji  cents  a  jjound  for  sheet  news  was  replaced  last 
week  by  a  slightly  reduced  price  schedule.  On  one 
ton,  and  upwards  the  price  now  is  8V2C.  per  pound ; 
V4  ton  and  up  to  one  ton  9c.;  less  than  V^  ton  91/40.  all 
prices  f.o.b.  thii-ty  days  nearest  shipping  point. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  January  22 — (Special  Correspondence) 
— There  i.s  no  surface  indication  of  any  revival  of  activ- 
ity in  the  paper  market  of  worthwhile  character. 
Demand  from  nuist  consuming  quarters  continues  lim- 
ited; buyers  are  o|)erating  only  against  immediate  re- 
quirements, and,  aside  from  contract  business,  there  is 
little  stirring  in  the  trade.  Notwithstanding  the  tone 
of  the  market  seems  to  he  daily  gaining  strength.  Per- 
haps this  is  largely  due  to  the  confident  feeling  poss- 
essed by  manufacturers  and  merchants  that  the  paper 
situation  will  imt  long  remain  in  its  prevailing  con- 
dition, but  there  are  other  causes  for  the  firming  ten- 
dency of  the  market.  Inquiry  from  consuming  sources 
is  of  a  nature  inferring  that  users  of  paper  of  most 
kinds  either  are  in  want  of  paper  or  expect  to  be  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  matters  in 
their  own  industries  become  more  settled  they  will 
resume  buying  of  paper  in  something  closer  to  normal 
volume.  It  is  jilainly  ajiparent  that  business  in  many 
lines  is  steadily  picking  up  after  the  period  of  depres- 
sion, and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  paper  trade  will 
benefit  by  the  increased  activity  in  consuming  indus- 
tries in  due  time.  The  shoe  manufacturing  industry. 
for  example,  is  rapidly  getting  back  to  normal  i)roduc- 
tion  with  plants  in  various  )iarts  of  the  country  resum- 
ing operations,  and  it  follows  that  demand  for  boxboard 
for  the  numufacture  of  shoe  boxes  should  soon  arise. 
Trade  in  almo.st  every  kind  of  wearing  apparel  is  on 
the  mend,  and  this  should  be  reflected  presently  in  the 
pajiei-  industry,  because  large  amounts  of  papci-  and 
paper  boards  are  consnini'il  in  tlic  in;ii-k(>ting  of  such 
merchandise. 

The  changes  recorded  in  paper  prices  this  week 
have  in  the  main  been  in  a  downward  direction.    This 
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is  rallier  to  be  expected  when  one  stops  to  review  tlic 
circumstances.  No  broad  alterations  in  quotations 
have  been  reported,  yet  lower  prices  have  been  noted 
on  certain  f>rades  of  paper.  Some  mills  have  reduced 
prices  on  fine  papers.  The  lower  qualities  of  bond 
pMpi'is  arc  now  available  down  to  17  to  18  cents  a 
])ouiid,  whereas  not  so  long  ago  about  the  cheapest 
price  (luoted  on  any  grade  was  25  cents.  Most  of  the 
fine  paper  mills  are  unquestionably  in  need  of  orders. 
A  majority  are  managing  to  get  enough  business  to 
keep  them"  running  on  short  time  schedule,  but  there 
is  no  concerted  buying  movement  and  the  great  bidk 
of  orders  coming  in  involve  light  amounts  of  paper. 

Wrappings  are  quoted  lower.  A  leading  producer 
of  kraft  wrapping  is  reported  to  have  reduced  quota- 
tions on  No.  1  stock  to  less  than  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  other  manufacturers  have  necessarily  fallen  in  line 
and  reduced  prices  in  proportion.  Jute  wrappings  are 
reported  at  around  11  to  12  cents  for  No.  1  quality, 
while  butchers'  wrapping  is  available  at  7  cents  and 
less.  Tissues  are  holding  steady  at  the  reduced  levels 
reported  several  weeks  ago,  lint  are  sought  merely  in 
routine  fashion. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  lu'wsprint  situation.  Con- 
tract business  constitutes  the  bulk  of  activity  in  the 
market,  and  there  is  a  firm  tone  to  contract  quotations, 
whereas  jn-ices  on  spot  shijnnents  are  rather  easy.  It 
is  understood  on  high  authority  that  several  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  news  have  contracted  for 
practically  their  entire  output  for  1921  at  the  prices 
announced  just  prior  to  .Xew  Year's,  and  tho.se  con- 
cerns which  are  making  connnitmoits  only  for  limited 
periods  are  said  to  have  contracted  for  all  the  tonnage 
they  are  willing  to  dispose  of  at  present.  Prices  on 
spot  newsprint  rule  at  around  7  to  7.50  cents  a  pound 
at  domestic  mills,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  lots  of 
foreign  print  paper  are  being  sold  at  under  7  cents. 

The  board  market  is  characterized  by  a  little  more 
activity.  The  feature  this  week  has  been  the  expan- 
sion of  demand  for  chip  board,  it  being  stated  that  mills 
in  a  number  of  eases  have  booked  orders  calling  for 
sizable  amounts  of  chip  board.  (Quotations  continue  at 
.$50,  or  a  bit  lower,  per  ton  at  mills  for  plain  chip  and 
around  $55  for  filled  news  board. 

(iiJOUNl)  WOOD.— Slightly  lower  prices  are  re- 
ported ]n-evailing  on  mechanical  pulp.  Sales  have  been 
recorded  down  to  $80  for  domestic  ground  wood  of 
prime  quality,  and  while  producers  are  said  to  be  ask- 
ing higher  prices  for  large  tonnage,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  rather  easy  matter  for  buyers  to  acquire  small  quan- 
tities at  this  figure,  and  possibly  for  less.  The  mar- 
ket tone  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  a  short  while  back, 
still  it   cannot  be  said   that  there  is  anv  unusual  show 


of  weakness.  Sellers  of  pulp  are  not  pressing  their 
wares  on  the  market,  realizing  that  consumers  are  not 
in  a  buying  frame  of  mind  at  the  moment  and  that 
moment  and  that  the  best  policy  for  them  to  pursue  is 
that  of  holding  aloof  pending  a  revival  of  buying  in- 
terest. Tm|iorted  ground  wood  of  No.  1  quality  con- 
tinues to  be  held  at  aroiuid  $80  a  ton  ex  the  dock,  and 
is  reported  fiiuling  some  takers  at  this  basis. 

('HEMICAL  PULP. — Recessions  in  prices  on  most 
grades  of  chemical  wood  pulp  have  occurred  this  week, 
due  more  to  the  continued  absence  of  buyers  from  the 
market  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  There  have 
been  .-ales  of  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  of  No.  1 
((uality  down  to  around  6.25  cents  ex  dock,  while 
foreign  bleaeheil  sulphite  is  available  at  9  cents  and 
foreign  kraft  pulp  at  5.25  cents.  Domestic  sulphite  of 
newsprint  grade  is  reported  selling  at  $100  a  ton  at 
pulp  mills  and  less,  and  domestic  bleached  sulphite  is 
offered  at  8  cents  and  domestic  No.  1  kraft  at  less  than 
5  cents.  In,  realit.v  there  is  scarcely  an  established 
l)rice  basis  on  any  grade  of  wood  ]nd)i.  Current  trans- 
actions involve  such  small  quantities,  as  a  rule,  that 
not  enough  suppl.v  is  moving  in  the  open  market  to  fix 
definite  values.  There  are  some  "weak"  sellers  oper- 
ating, as  would  be  exjiected  under  present  conditions, 
yet  most  dealers  and  importers  are  waiting  out  the 
market  in  the  belief  that  better  times  are  in  store  and 
that  when  papernnikers  increase  th;^ir  buying  the  jirices 
tlesired  will  be  readily  obtainable. 

Importations  of  pulj)  at  this  port  this  week  included 
1,()00  bales  from  Trondhjcm. 

RAGS. — A  little  broader  demand  for  roofing  rags 
appears  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  th?  papermaking 
rag  market.  Demand  for  all  grades  contiinies  narrow, 
there  being  no  concerted  buying  movement  affecting 
any  description  of  stock,  and  buyers  in  a  majority  of 
instances  are  managing  to  fill  their  present  wants 
through  purchases  at  close  fo  the  lower  edge  of  quoted 
values.  Roofing  is  probably  the  one  exceiition  to  these 
conditions.  Several  leading  felt  paper  mills  have  been 
activel.v  in  the  market  this  week  and  have  absorbed 
enough  supply  to  be  creative  of  a  firmer  price  tone  in 
this  class  of  rags,  and  about  the  lowest  at  which 
dealers  will  accept  orders  now  is  $1  per  hundred 
))()unds  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  roofing  rags  and 
90  cents  for  No.  2  packing.  Old  whites  are  held  in 
many  cjuarters  with  a  little  more  tightness,  with  re- 
packed No.  1  whites  quoted  at  9.50  to  10  cents  a  jionnd 
and  miscellaneous  packing  at  around  7.50  cents.  Thirds 
and  blues  are  mainly  neglected  and  arc  quotable  at  3 
cents  for  repacked  and  at  about  2  cents  for  rough 
]iacking.  New  cuttings  are  in  limited  demand  but  are 
generally  held  at  steady  prices  by  dealers. 
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I'iVPER  STO(JK.~Ijow  qualities  ot  old  papers  have 
strerifrthened  in  price  to  a  eonsiderable  extent  this 
week,  due  to  huyiiij;  iiy  hoard  mills  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  New  York.  It  is  ([uite  evident  that  only  certain 
consumers  are  hnyinjjr,  yet  those  that  have  been  in  the 
market  have  stirred  up  matters  sufficiently  to  send 
quotations  up  $2  to  $3  a  ton.  No.  1  mixed  papers  are 
fetching  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  packers,  seeniinglj^  without  an  exception,  are  firm- 
ly insistent  on  at  least  this  price.  Flat  folded  news- 
))apers  are  bringing  65  cents  a  hundred,  No.  1  con- 
tainer manilas  60  to  65  cents,  and  No.  1  overissue  news- 
papers about  •+!  per  hundred  pounds.  Old  books  and 
magazines  are  in  better  call  also  and  are  freely  sell- 
ing ^t  1.60  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  while 
business  has  been   reported  done   in  No.   1   soft  white 


shavings  at  3.75  cents  a  pound  New  York  and  in  hard 
white  .shavings  of  No.  1  grade  at  4.75  cents  New  York. 
OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— There  is  no  change  Ln 
old  rope  oi'  scrap  bagging  and  very  little  life  in  any 
corner  of  the  trade.  Consuming  mills  are  doing  prac- 
tically no  buying  of  consequence,  and  it  is  problem- 
atical at  how  low  prices  supplies  can  be  secured.  No. 
1  domestic  manila  rope  is  quoted  to  consumers  at 
4.50  cents  per  pound  and  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at  2 
cents. 


There  can  be  no  successful  development  of  business 
that  does  not  carry  the  employees  along  with.  it.  Cons- 
ciously or  unconsciously,  we  must  all  aim  at  the 
common  good  of  all  engaged  in  any  productive  enter- 
prise.— Lord  LeverhTdme. 
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EDITORIAL 


ISA 


750  IONS  AND  A  PROBLEM. 

Twelve  mills  in  Canada  are  making  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  sulphate  or  kraft  pulp  daily 
— over  two  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year.  The  pro- 
duction of  each  ton  involves  the  discharge  of  a  by- 
product which  has  caused  considerable  friction  in  some 
communities  where  such  mills  operate.  Some  by-pro- 
ducts of  sulphate  mills  have  proved  to  be  of  value  and 
have  been  made  a  source  of  income.  Turpentine  and 
pine  oil  might  be  cited  as  examples.  The  odor,  char- 
acteristic of  the  neighborhood  of  a  kraft  mill  ma> 
never  be  a  popular  perfume  but  it  would  be  a  great 
scientific  as  well  as  economic  achievement  to  devise  a 
means  for  removing  the  sting  (g=k). 

There  is  no  country  to  which  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate pulp  is  more  important  than  to  Canada.  It 
would  be  a  national  asset  to  have  a  method  of  over- 
coming this  disadvantage.  A  suit,  now  in  the  .courts, 
for  an  injunction  against  the  use  of  the  process  by  a 
certain  mill  because  of  the  odors  are  disagreeable  to 
a  gentleman  owing  a  .summer  home  in  the  vicinity, 
lias  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Apparently  this  gentleman  so  far  seems  to  have  the 
oidy  olfactory  nerves  sui'ficiently  supersensitive  to 
inspire  a  law  suit,  but  the  incident,  unpleasant  as  it  is. 
serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  discovering  a 
remedy  for  the  trouble. 

From  work  that  has  been  done  in  Europe  it  appears 
that  the  troublesome  smelling  elements  are  present 
only  in  minute  quantities  and  this  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult phases  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  case  where  a  little 
goes  a  long  way.  The  task  of  capturing  a  few  ounces 
of  smell  in  a  million  cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  is  not 
au  easy  one.  To  do  it  at  all,  not  to  speak  of  doing  it 
economically,  is  really  too  much  of  a  problem  for  one 
small  mill  to  solve. 

A  Director  of  Research,  who  could  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  the  technical  men  in  this  brancli  of  in- 
diistry,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
attack.  The  .solution  of  this  problem,  which  is  but  one 
of  many  facing  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Can- 
ada, is  of  such  moment  to  all  kraft  mills,  at  least,  that 
the.y  should  be  glad  to  give  the  fullest  co-operation 
and  assistance  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
search which  the  Association  has  decided  to  establish. 
"When  it  comes  to  work  of  a  fundamental  nature,  such 
as  investigating  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  some  particular  substance  we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
have  the  help  of  the  National  Research  Institute. 


NOT  WHO  BUT  MOW  LONG 

When  the  Editor  came  to  Canada  in  1916  the  notion 
was  fairly  widespread  in  the  United  States  that  Can- 
adian mills  turned  out  some  mechanical  and  chemical 
pulp  and  a  sheet  of  newsprint  that  one  would  hardly 
boast  of.  The  indus-try  in  the  Dominion  was  a  conve- 
nient supplementary  source  of  supply,  but  not  a  really 
serious  competitor.  How  opinions  change !  Canada 
is  now  looked  upon  as  the  back  bone  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry of  this  continent.  Those  who  carefully  studied 
the  matter  recognized  this  situation  years  ago,  as 
evidenced  by  the  mills  on  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maurice, 
the  Saguenay,  the  Pacific  Coast,  etc.  By  far  the 
greater  amount  of  paper  and  all  the  pulp  is  made  from 
wood  and  the  preponderance  is  steadily  increasing. 
Wood  fibre  is  pre-eminently  the  basis  of  the  Canadian 
industry,  though  our  fine  mills  make  as  excellent  a 
sheet  of  rag  paper  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 

Some  years  ago  the  provincial  governments  of  Ont- 
ario, Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  recognizing  their 
obligation  to  provide  raw  material  for  Canadian  work- 
men, included  in  the  terms  for  leasing  Crown  lands, 
the  regulation  that  wood  cut  therefrom  should  be  car- 
ried througli  at  least  one  conversion  process  in  Can- 
ada. Some  American  mills  have  become  perilously 
short  of  pulp  wood  supplies  and  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  last  year  to  have  this  restriction,  especially 
in  Quebec,  removed.  The  government  of  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  stood  firm  for  the  restrictions  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Hon.  Mr.  Taschereau  takes  the  same  stand. 
We  may  therefore  consider  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"Who  shall  use  Crown  land  wood?"  to  be  "Cana- 
dians." 

Another  question  then  arises  which  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  the  first,  namely,  "How  long  shall  Cana- 
dians cut  and  use  this  wood?" 

Obviously  this  cannot  be  answered  until  three  other 
questions  are  answered : 

1.  How  much  wood  have  we  and  how  fast  does  it 
grow? 

2.  At  what  rate  is  it  being  consumed  by  converter^ 
and  destroyers? 

3.  In  what  manner  is  it  harvested  and  how  can  these 
methods  be  improved? 

Since  our  advent  as  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  we  have  become  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lem of  forest  conservation  is  certainly  the  biggest  eco- 
nomic question  facing  the  industry  and  the  eastern 
provinces,    if    not    also    the  Dominion.      Every    oppor- 
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(unity  liiis  liecu  Inkcu  t,o  study  the  situation  and  we 
lijive  planned  a  series  (if  editorial  artieles  dealing  with 
the  various  pluises  (if  I  he  prolileni.  Much  helpful  as- 
sistance has  been  ;;iveii  by  foi'eslei-s  and  operators. 
The  matter  deserves  earnest  thouy:ht  aiul  diseussioii 
and  the  eolumns  of  the  Ma<razine  are  open  to  any  who 
have  comments  to  make. 

The    question    of   •■Who?"    has   been    answered   for 
fiood;  the  question  now  before  us  is  "How?"' 


FAITHFULNESS 

A  friend  of  ours  died  last  week.  He  was  fifty  years 
old  and  sme  lamented  his  going-  beeause  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  might  have  eontinued  to  be  of 
serviee.  Some  thought  his  work  has  not  finished.  Meas- 
ured in  the  making  of  reports,  compiling  tables  and 
balancing  accounts  the  possibility  of  service  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  more  months.  But  our  minister 
pointed  out  the  great  truth  that  a  life  should  not  be 
measured  so  much  by  what  one  does  as  by  what  one  is. 

Our  friend  was  paid  for  what  he  did.  What  he 
was  is  bej'ond  computation  by  the  slide  rule  and  add- 
ing machine  nor  could  his  siterling  Christian  character  be 
represented  b.y  gold  or  silver.  He  was  faithful,  true, 
loving,  kind,  generous.  Length  of  years  is  no  measure 
of  these  qualities.  Christ  lived  only  thirty-three  years, 
yet  who  would  say  His  life  work  was  not  finished.  Our 
friend  was  His  faithfid  servant  and  so  he  was  respect- 
ed and  loved  by  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know 
him. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  all  of  us.  No  matter  how 
important  our  work  may  be,  or  how  many  tasks  remain 
for  us  to  do,  it  is  what  we  are  each  da.y  that  counts. 
If  our  true  selves  are  upright,  clean,  and  faithful,  we 
shall  do  our  work  and  there  will  be  no  cause  for  regret, 
when  we  go,  for  what  we  have  not  done,  but  only  of 
appreciation  for  what  we  have  been. 


COBWEBS 

No  one  will  question  the  appropriateness  of  using 
the  water  mark  to  aid  in  enforcing  prohibition  in  the 
United  States.  The  water-mark  "Internal  Revenue- 
Prohibition"  is  to  assure  the  genuineness  of  prescrip- 
tions for  liquor.     Canada  might   take  a  lesson. 


One  tree  cut  on  the  Chaudiere  River  by  the  Brown 
Corporation  made  over  three  cords  of  pulp  wood. 


Hamilton.  Out.  for  making  roofing  pajiers.  In  1908  the 
felt  paper  mill  at  Pont  Rouge,  Que.,  was  bought,  so 
Ca)iadinns  are  much  interested  in  the  growtii  ami  suc- 
cess of  Jiird  and  Son,  which  is  so  well  set  forth  in  a 
commemorative  booklet. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old !  George  Bird 
did  not  live  so  long,  but  the  spirit  of  life  and  good  will, 
which  he  gave  in  179.5  to  the  concern  now  known  the 
world  over  as  Bird  and  Son,  still  lives.  How  proud 
George  Bird  would  be  of  the  little  business  he  started 
in  Needham,  Mass.,  125  years  ago,  now  vastly  greater 
ill  every  respect  because  his  successors  have  been  true 
to  his  own  ideals  of  honesty  and  responsibility.  Bird 
and  Son  came  to  Canada  in  1905  and  built  a  mill   in 


A  number  of  pulp  mills  have  been  shut  down  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  past  mouth.  Inactivity  has  naturally 
hit  the  kraft  'mills  hardest,  as  the  general  dullness  in 
business  is  first  reflected  in  the  use  of  wrapping 
papers.  From  all  reports,  there  are  already  signs  of 
improvement.  A  mild  winter  this  year  has  truly  been 
a   God-send  to  those  w^ose  work  is  slack. 


The  Chatham  (N.  B.)  Weekly  World  adds  its  protest 
to  the  export  of  raw  pulpwood,  though  several  rossing 
outfits  one  exporting  wood  by  the  carload  at  good 
prices. 


The  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Co.  has 
launched  a  new  monthly  paper  ''Scientific  Agricul- 
ture". It  is  the  organ  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Technical  Agriculturists.  Mr.  F.  H.  Griudley  is  Editor 
and  Secretary.  We  say  it  is  a  good  paper.  If  you 
doubt  it,  send  for  a  copy. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will 
contain  the  address  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Taylor  on  "The  Ven- 
tilation of  Paper  Machine  Rooms"  and  the  addresses 
01  President  Wilson,  Sir  Henry  Drayton  and  Hon. 
Walter  Mitchell. 


"KEEP  ON  GOING,  THERE  ARE  TWENTY  MORE 
BEHIND  YOU." 

One  of  our  recent  salesman's  bulletins  reminded  the 
wi'iter  of  one  of  his  own  experiences  in  his  early  days 
of  selling,  says  a  mill  paper. 

"My  chief  sent  me  to  West  Virginia,  and  after  I  had 
called  on  a  few  buyers,  I  found  that  each  one  was  offer- 
ing the  same  excuse  for  not  purchasing;  namely,  that 
four  or  five  of  my  competitors  had  been  there  ahead  of 
me.  1.  having  no  previous  experience,  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  wire  headquarters,  advising  them  of 
conditions,  so  I  sent  a  telegram  saying  that  there  was 
no  use  of  my  travelling  West  Virginia,  as  four  or  five 
of  our  eomjietitors  had  .iust  covered  the  field.  The 
answer  that  f  received  read:  "Keep  on  goinji'.  there  are 
twenty  more  behind  you." 

That  experience  made  such  a  definite  impression  on 
my  mind  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  it  frequent- 
ly creeps  out,  even  to  this  day,  when  calling  on  dealers 
and  they  mention  that  this  man  or  that  man  was  in 
town  yesterday."  George  F.  Messer,  in  the  Neponset 
Review. 


Several  hundred  supjxirters  of  the  Pulj)  and  Pa]ier 
League  were  on  hand  at  the  Scheduled  games  last  week 
in  Montreal  and  witiu'ssed  some  hard-fought  contests 
C.  F.  Dawson  defeated  Abltibi,  4  to  2 ;  Riordon  Co..  and 
Canadian  Export  Paper  played  a  3  to  3  draw,  while  the 
game  between  Howard  Smith  and  Maefarlane  Sons 
ended  in  a  one  goal  draw. 


Fcliniiii-v  :{,  1!)21. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on  January 
19,  1921,  a  very  im]iortant  proposition  was  outlined 
and  discussed.  When  the  reports  of  regular  commit- 
tees, as  printed  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for 
January  20,  had  been  disposed  of.  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones 
was  asked  to  present  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  matter  of  Industrial  Research. 
Col.  Jones  addressed  the  Section  as  follows : 
This  is  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  of 
the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  to  investigate  the  position  with  respect  to 
the  institution  of  a  Department  of  Technical  Research 
within  the  activity  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH. 

By  C.  H.  L.  JONES,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Piilp  &  Paper  Association  and  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  ( 'anadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  to 
investigate  i)os,sibilities  respecting  the  institution 
of  a  Department  of  Technical  Research  within  the 
activities  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Asso- 
ciation. 
1. — History  of  Movement  Prior  to  Appointment  of 

Above  Committee. 
It  has  l)een  realized  pretty  generall.\'  withiii  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  particularly  by  the  Teclmical  Section  for 
over  the  past  two  years  that  the  pul]i  and  paper  sec- 
tion of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  was  not  func- 
tioning in  a  manner  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  industry  and  the  public  at  large.  One 
of  the  chief  weaknesses  has  been  lack  of  staff. 

Realizing  this  the  Technical  Section  had  a])pi)iiited 
a  standing  committee  called  the  "Committee  on  Poi-est 
Products  Laboi'atory. "'  This  Committee  had  studied 
the  situation  thoroughly  and  in  various  reports  had 
pointed  out  the  situation,  namely  a  finely  appointed 
laboratory  for  pulp  and  jjaper  resear<'h  with  thousands 
of  dollars  wortli  of  equipment  l)ut  lacking  any  proi)er 
in-ogram  of  work,  staff  or  jiroper  guidance. 

In  1919  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
authorized  a  substantial  contribution  towards  the 
superintendence  of  the  laboratory  hut  such  contribu- 
tion was  not  found  acceptable  to  the  Government. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  by  individuals, 
all  of  which  have  been  discussed  by  the  executive  coim- 
cil  of  the  Technical  Section  from  time  to  time,  ranging 
from  co-operation  with  the  Government  in  the  running 
of  the  laboratory  to  the  buying  of  the  equipment  and 
starting  of  a  laboratory  in  various  new  locations. 

No  co-ordinated  effort  looking  to  the  final  solu- 
tion had  occurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  1920  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  and  so  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Main  Association  held 
in  1920,  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  George 
Chahoon,  Jr.,  instructed  the  Technical  Section  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  to  i-eport 
with  recfuiiiiiendations  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  1921. 

During  the  Spring  months  of  1920  the  Technical 
Section  Chairman  gathered  the  opinions  of  a  large 
number   of   members    who    were    conversant    with    the 


situation  as  well  as  the  general  opinion  of  many  more 
relative  to  the  advisability  in  a  general  way  of  the 
Association  attempting  to  go  into  such  a  field.  Fur- 
thermore, this  subject  was  thoroughlj'  advertised  to 
all  membei's  as  being  one  of  the  chief  points  for  dis- 
cussion for  the  1920  Summer  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  was  that  it  was  thought 
wisest  to  have  the  investigating  committee  consist  of 
representatives  of  manufacturers  or  management  as 
well  as  of  the  Technical  staffs.  Consequently  the  Joint 
Committee  of  six,  three  Technical  men  and  three  from 
managerial  end,  was  appointed. 

2. — Work  of  Committee. 

A. — Review  of  Forest  Products  Laboratory. — The 
Committee  had  prepared  through  the  Secretary  of  j^our 
Association  a  complete  review  of  the  accomplishments 
to  date  of  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  F'orest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  showing  their  origmal  program,  how 
much  was  carried  out,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  present  state 
of  this  section  of  the  laboratory. 

B. — Meeting  of  Committee. — The  committee  met  on 
November  20,  1920,  in  Montreal,  all  members  being 
present,  and  the  matter  was  thoroughly  gone  into  in 
all  its  phases. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  is  as  has  been  outlined 
in  the  recent  circular  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association.     Briefly  it  is  as  follows : 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  Association 
engage  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
department  devoted  to  Technical  Research  on  pulp  and 
paper  work. 

The  committee  feels  that  at  tlie  beginning  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  take  over  nor  work  through  the 
Forest  Product  Laboratory  and  no  attempt  to  build  a 
lal)oratory  of  our  own  until  further  develo))ments  have 
taken  place. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Association  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  degree  with  the  Canadian  Council 
i)f  Industrial  Research  in  the  furthering  of  the  project 
of  the  proposed  National  Research  Institute : 

That  to  fully  carry  out  this  M'ork  the  Association 
siiould  have  the  services  of  a  Director  of  Research  with 
competent  staff,  who  will  be  in  full  charge  of  all  this 
woik  until  .such  time  as  actual  research  work  is  begun 
and  who  ^-ill  then  be  the  director  of  this  branch  of  the 
Association  work.  The  details  of  the  preliminary  work 
of  such  a  director  and  staff  have  already  been  set 
forth  in  the  recent  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, which  are  estimated  at  around  $35,000  for  the 
first  year,  be  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  Main 
Association  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

3. — The  Need  for  Such  a  Department. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
go  thoroughly  in  this  report  into  the  details  of  the 
desirability  of  such  a  department.  I  will  refer  you  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Retiring  Cliairman,  of  the 
Technicid  Section.  'Slv.  L.  II.  Shipnuin,  who  has  set 
forth  lliere.  the  details  of  one  problem  alone  which 
should  be  sufficientl.v  illustrative  of  the  general  need 
of  such  a  department  of  our  Association. 

Problems  similar  to  the  one  there  outlined  exist  with- 
out number  throughout  all  branches  of  our  industry. 
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Partifuhulv  are  we  working  iu  the  dark  in  our  beating 
operations."   What  we  think  are  identical  conditions  ot 
material  and  operation   give  us  entirely  different  re- 
sults on  different  days.     Only  efficient,  well  directed 
and  non-interrupted  research  will  furnisli  us  the  why 
and  wherefor  and  allow  us  more  uniform  results. 
4.— Finally  a  Word  of  Warning. 
While  vour  committee  is  unanimous  in  their  recom- 
meiulatioii,  it  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  that 
the   successful    carrying   through    of   such   a    program 
entails   other   support    by   the   industry    than    that    ot 
money.    This  alone  will  not  suffice.    To  quote  a  gentle- 
man who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  co-opera- 
tive research. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  talk  co-operation  and  a  labor- 
atory program  to  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  all 
and  "quite  another  to  generously  support  such  a  pro- 
gram bv  helpful  contributions  other  than  money,  in- 
stances "have  been  known  in  other  industries  where  such 
a  co-operative  research  organization  has  been  well 
supplied  with  funds  and  a  lot  of  pro  bono  publico 
talkmg  done  but  when  it  came  to  the  contribution  of 
facilities  or  information  most  of  the  mills  were  found 
to  be  tight  shut." 

Your  committee  feels  this  to  be  a  point  which  should 
have  careful  consideration  by  the  Association.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  embark  upon  the  proposed  plan 
unless  all  plants  and  companies  are  prepared  in  advance 
to  give  the  heartiest  and  best  co-operation,  and  your 
committee  Avould  like  to  have  this  point  thoroughly 
discussed  in  all  its  phases  before  the  Association  makes 
its  decision  so  that  if  the  plan  goes  through,  all  mem- 
bers may  be  fully  aware  of  just  what  is  contemplated. 

Col.  Jones  added:  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  submit  this  same  report  to  the  general  meet- 
ing tomorrow.  The  idea  was  that  we  should  present  it 
to  this  meeting  first,  hoping  to  secure  the  approval  of 
this  meeting,  and  then  carry  it  on,  strengthened,  if 
possible,  by  your  recommendation  and  acceptance  to 
the  general  meeting. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  add  anything  to  what 
had  already  been  set  forth  in  the  way  of  general  in- 
formation "by  the  Secretary.  This  report,  which  I 
have  already  read  to  you,  is  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  brief  form. 

I  may  say  that  at  a  meeting  held  in  Montreal,  we 
discussed  the  matter  in  very  great  detail,  and  I  think 
when  we  went  into  the  meeting  we  were  all  more  or 
less  "Doubting  Thomases"  about  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, our  doubts  fell  away  from  us,  and  finally  at  the 
end  of  tlie  meeting  we  were  all  in  accord. 

Now,  1  want  to  say  for  my  own  part,  that  I  believe 
that  this  task  of  making  this  Department  of  Research 
a  success  is  a  big  task.  We  cannot  jump  immediately 
into  it  and  make  it  a  success.  It  has  got  to  be  a  slow 
growth,  with  the  co-operation  of  everybody.  As  we 
say  in  the  report  it  takes  not  alone  money  to  make  it 
a  success ;  it  takes  the  brains  and  the  sincere  co-opera- 
tion and  the  help  of  this  Section,  and  of  the  main  As- 
sociation as  well. 

The  Chairman:  What  we,  as  a  Technical  Section, 
have  got  to  do  generally,  is  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as 
to  whether  we  will  adopt  this  report,  and  thereby  give 
our  recommendation,  through  the  Committee,  to  the 
main  Association.  Before  F  ask  for  a  motion  to  adopt 
the  report,  I  vevy  earnestly  request  that  these  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  this  problem  of  ours,  will  speak 
on  it  now. 


We  are  very  apt  to  make  a  very  grave  mistake  if  we 
allow  the  main  Association  either  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program  or  not  to  go  ahead  with  the  program,  if  we  do 
not  give  it  thorough  consideration.  There  are  many 
pitfalls  in  this  scheme,  gentlemen ;  many  of  them. 
ThiTc  is  alsi)  an  opportunity  for  a  wonderful  success. 
Mr.  Stadler:  The  very  things  which  Mr.  Shipman 
mentioned  and  the  very  things  which  Colonel  Jones 
pointed  out  in  his  report,  are  the  very  things  which 
the  I>elgo  Company  have  thought  might  be  disastrous 
eventually  in  connection  with  the  direction  of  the 
research  work.  We  are  speaking  here  as  Technical 
Section,  and  consequently,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  that  point  of  view. 

From  the  Technical  Section's  point  of  view  and  the 
experience  I  have  had  generally  with  the  Association 
at  large,  I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind  that,  if  the 
management  of  the  various  companies  adopt  a  favor- 
able attitude  toward  this  central  laboratory  of  re- 
search, the  technical  men  will  follow  along  similar 
lines.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  our  experience  of 
the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards  so  far  has 
just  proven  the  absolute  necessity  for  prompt  and  will- 
ing co-operation. 

As  Colonel  Jones  said  in  his  report,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  money.  That  does  not  amount  to  anything, 
although  it  is  very  necessary,  and  if  you  cannot  get 
the  co-operation  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  you  might 
just  as  well  not  start.  It  will  probably  interest  you 
to  know  that  in  our  committee  work,  the  co-operation 
from  the  industry  with  the  Committee  on  Mechanical 
Standards,  was  principally  forthcoming  from  the  news 
mills,  and  the  only  organiaztioii — larsre  organization 
—  who  furnished  information  other  that  news  mills, 
came  from  the  United  States.  So.  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  my  personal  observation,  the  co-operative  mem- 
bers are,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  looked  forward  to 
from  amons:  the  newsprint  class. 

T  want  you  to  carefully  consider  that  if  a  eentral 
Department  of  Research  is  adopted  or  established,  it 
must  rot  work  in  a  one-sided  direction,  and,  therefore, 
the  industry  as  a  whole  must  give  it  its  fullest  support. 
Is  the  Industry'  prepared  to  do  that?  It  is  up  to  us 
to  sav.  Are  we  technical  men  prepared  to  do  that?  As 
T  said  a  moment  ago,  I  think  thev  are.  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  suggest  that  in  this  meeting  here,  not 
onlv  should  the  report  be  adopted,  but  that  an  amend- 
ment should  be  added  to  this  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  technical  men  of  the  industrv  as  a  whole,  should 
pledge  their  fullest  support  and  their  fullest  co-opera- 
tion as  to  this  new  branch  of  the  industry,  and  that' 
was  the  particular  reason  why  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you. 
and  I  hope  that  vour  Chairman  will  draw  up  and  bring 
forward  a  Resolution,  (together  with  the  adoption  of 
the  report")  to  the  main  Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stadler  has 
asked  the  Technical  Section,  in  approving  this 
report,  to  pledge  their  full  support  to  the 
program,  and  their  continuous  helpful  assistance  in 
carrying  it  through,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  while 
members  of  this  Section  would  be  whole-heartedly  in 
support  of  this,  and  most  happy  to  carry  it  on,  there 
may  be  some,  although  working  mendiers,  are  connect- 
ed with  an  organization  which  may  not  be  as  enlighlen- 
ed  as  is  desirable  with  regard  to  the  eo-operaf  ion  ne- 
cessary along  this  line.  For.  instance,  if  our  Technical 
Department  finds  that  it  wishes  to  carry  out  a  mill- 
sized  trial  of  something  which  promises  success  by  the 
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laboratory  experience,  ean  we  not  in  some  way — 
(perhaps  by  the  method  in  wliich  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  main  Association)  —  get  the  members 
of  the  Association  —  the  mills  themselves  —  to  guar- 
antee that  they  will  permit  their  technical  men  —  or, 
if  they  have  not  technical  men,  if  they  will  permit  the 
representatives  of  the  Technical  Department,  to  make 
such  use  of  their  apparatus  as  may  be  adapted  to 
makinjr  this  program  a  complete  success? 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  We  have  given  this  considerable 
thouoht  for  two  years.  The  first  scheme  under  consid- 
eration was  some  form  of  co-operation  with  the  Gov- 
enimcnt  in  connection  with  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory, but  we  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Industry.  In  any  event,  it  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government,  so  and  the  next  matter  we 
considered  was  just  how  thi.s  problem  might  be  met 
or  handled,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  made  to  Mr. 
Hovey,  before  attending  the  technical  meeting  last 
summer  at  the  Sault,  was  that  some  one  individual  be 
appointed  or  selected  to  head  a  committee  or  to  head 
an  association,  or  to  head  some  form  of  an  organiza- 
■  tion  which  could  handle  this  matter  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry. In  other  words,  my  thought  was  that  the  only 
way  we  could  handle  this  and  get  the  support  of  the 
entire  industry  —  and  get  their  whole-hearted  sup- 
port —  would  be  to  have  a  man  who  had  sufficient 
personalitj'  to  go  among  the  different  companies,  and 
get  them  together  on  this  subject.  That  was  my 
thought  at  the  time,  and  it  is  still  mj-  thought.  In 
other  words,  the  co-oi)eration  will  have  to  be  brought 
about  bj'  some  individual  or  some  group  of  individuals, 
such  as  a  committee. 

The  points  mentioned  by  Colonel  Jones  in  his  re- 
port, and  by  Mr.  Stadler  are  very  apt.  In  fact,  as  I 
see  the  problem  which  has  been  discussed  this  morn- 
ing, I  think  it  has  divided  itself  into  two  ways.  Nat- 
urally it  must  be  assumed  —  or  it  can  be  assumed  — 
that  the  technical  men  would  prefer  some  system  of 
this  kind,  whereby  they  can  go  to  a  central  Labor- 
atory, and  have  their  particular  research  problems 
worked  out;  and  the  second  question  is  just  how 
strong  the  managerial  end  will  be  for  this  scheme. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  Avhat  all  the 
companies  will  be  in  favor  of  this,  to  some  extent — 
some  more  so  than  others.  Certainly  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  but  that  all  the  companies  will 
be  prepared  to  support  it  in  a  financial  wa.v.  That  is, 
of  course,  the  first  step.  The  second  step  is  to  work 
out  just  what  is  going  to  be  handled ;  just  what  will 
be  dealt  with;  and  that  is  going  to  be  mighty  difficult, 
and  it  is  going  to  require  all  the  abilit.v  of  a  commit- 
tee or  of  the  men  who  may  be  chosen  to  direct  the 
activities  of  this  laboratory  or  coiincil. 

For  instance,  one  mill  is  interested  in  certain  pro- 
blems, and  when  you  get  into  the  other  Sections,  there 
will  be  other  problems.  Naturally  this  laboratory  can 
only  undertake  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  the 
interest  of  the  mills  will  depend  upon  the  work  that  is 
going  to  be  undertaken.  Just  how  that  is  going  to  be 
decided  is  probably  not  material  or  to  the  point,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  after  the  question  of  the  money  is 
arranger  for,  the  most  important  thing  is  the  personnel 
of  the  committee  or  the  persons  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment, and  I  think  if  that  is  taken  care  of  satis- 
factorily, the  other  will  come  along  all  right.  As  h;rs 
already  been  indicated  this  morning,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  jumping  out  and  doing  this  thing  in  a  da.v,  a  week, 
or  a  month  or  a  vear,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  growth.  We 


see  the  pitfalls  just  the  same  as  any  one  else  does, 
apd  these  pitfalls  can  only  be  overcome,  as  I  see  it, 
by  the  proper  people  getting  together  at  the  proper 
time.    It  cannot  be  done  by  correspondence. 

To  sum  it  up;  we  believe  that  this  thing  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  instance;  we  believe  that  in  the  var- 
ious things  that  have  been  developed  by  the  individual 
mills  so  far,  that  sufficient  advances  or  progress  has 
been  made  to  show  that  there  are  mighty  big  problems 
ahead  of  us,  and  things  about  which  it  will  be  mighty 
important  for  us  to  know  pretty  soon.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of  the  necessity  of 
the  money  being  forthcoming  if  the  problems  can  be 
worked  satisfactorily  for  the  entire  industry,  and  I 
understand  that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Keay:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  all  en- 
dorse the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Mclnnis,  as  to  the  at- 
titude toward  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  seems 
to  me  the  committee  has  chosen  the  only  avenue  to 
success  in  this  matter.  They  are  proceeding  with  cau- 
tion in  not  recommending  our  plunge  into  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  laboratory  at  once,  but  rather  by  the 
appointment  of  a  director  and  proper  staff,  who  will 
proceed  logically  in  co-operation  with  the  various 
mills,  and  I  also  note  that  they  have  mentioned  the 
Honorary  Council  of  Industrial  Research  of  the  Dom- 
inion. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Jlr.  Stadler "s  point  is  very  well 
taken  that  it  is  up  to  the  technical  men  to  enthusiasti- 
call.y  back  up  the  findings  of  the  committee. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  much  work  might  be  done 
almost  at  once  without  the  laboratory,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  different  mills.  Some  mills  are 
already  equipped,  as  has  been  hinted  at,  for  certain 
lines  of  research  work,  which  is  very  important  to 
them.  It  just  happened  that  some  have  approved 
equipment  already  for  the  attempt  at  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  vital  problems.  It  would  seem  that  these 
could  be  carried  out  without  interfering  with  their  • 
regular  production  too  much,  if  their  hearts  are  in  the 
matter. 

Doctor  Bates :  As  far  as  Price  Brothers  are  concern- 
ed, I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  quite  in  line 
with  the  Aliitibi,  the  Laurentide  and  the  Spanish  River, 
and  all  other  mills.  I  have  heard  that  stated  b.v  the 
President  of  the  Corapan.v,  and  there  is  no  doulit  Init 
what  full  co-operation  can  be  guaranteed. 

As  far  as  the  problems  themselves  go;  some  of  us 
have  discussed  them  so  much  that  we  are  almost  tired 
of  talking  about  them.  It  appears  more  as  a  problem 
of  organization,  rather  than  a  question  of  the  technical 
end.  I  think  the  technical  men  have  full  confidence 
that  the  problem  can  be  faced  and  solved  provided 
there  are  satisfactory  facilities  and  co-operation.  It 
is,  therefore,  essentially  a  question  of  organization  of 
the  work.  I  think  that  is  where  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  failed  to  quite  an  extent;  that  there  was 
no  definite  organization  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  certainly  a  need  of  one  central  laboratory 
in  this  country  for  the  pulp  and  paper  ijidustry.  Can 
this  organization  be  brought  about  to  get  the  support 
of  all  the  interested  parties  —  essentially  the  pulp  and 
paper  industrv,  and  also  the  Government,  in  such  a 
way  thai   it   will  be  a  good,  working  organization? 

Right  from  the  start  of  this  Committee  work,  I  have 
laid  stress  on  the  business  organization  of  the  work, 
and  therefore,  looked  mainly  to  the  business  men  on 
the  committee  to  do  the  talking  to  us  and  to  use  their 
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oi-traniziiij,'  ability  to  show  how  the  work  sliould  be 
jilaced  oil  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 

I  think  the  ground  has  been  covered  pretty  well  in 
the  past  few  years  with  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  in  the  teelinical 
departments  of  the  mills,  and  I  think  the  past  year  has 
seen  a  great  deal  of  useful  publicity  giveu  to  this  ques- 
tion and  the  Research  Council  and  the  Government 
has  done  as  much,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
the  public  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  research,  as  in  any 
other  way.  so  I  would  think  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing would  well  be  along  the  lines  of  just  how  the 
work  should  be  organized  and  I  think  we  should  feel 
safe  in  recommending  this  report  of  your  committee 
to  the  main  Association. 

Mr.  Nelson  Gain:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  give  to  this  matter  the  study  which  prob- 
ably the  newsprint  men  have,  but  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  I  would  like  to  be  put  on  record  that  we 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  pushing  this  through,  and 
starting  something  where  we  can  all  go  and  have  our 
troubles  and  our  problems  solved.  In  fact,  it  should 
almost  be  Utopia — the  end  of  our  troubles.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an.vthiug  more  I  can  say,  only  that  we 
are  certainly  heartily  in  favor  of  pushing  this  forward. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said. 

Personally,  not  being  an  official  of  our  company,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  verj-  much,  but  as  far  as 
the  technical  end  of  the  affair  is  concerned,  I  am  very 
much  interested,  and  T  can  assure  you  that  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  help  to  make  the  proposition  a  suc- 
cess, I  will  surely  do. 

The  Chairman:  Doctor  Bates  has  said  that  he 
thought  a  considerable  portion  of  the  discussion  this 
morning  should  be  on  another  phase  of  the  question. 

Now,  we  have  heard  from  quite  a  few  gentlemen 
this  morning ;  their  opinions  seem  to  be  that  the  ne- 
cessary co-operation  can  be  obtained.  I  will  not  now 
take  any  further  time  in  calling  upon  any  particular 
gentleman,  but  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  one  in  the 
room  volunteer  to  say  anything  on  this  first  phase  of 
it.  Is  there  any  one  else  here  who  would  like  to  speak 
either  for  or  against  the  proposition,  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  its  being  a  feasible  scheme?  . 

Mr.  Crossley:  Mr.  Chairman:  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  at  first  is  not  one  of  the  laboratory,  but  one 
of  the  personnel,  and  when  you  come  to  think  of  the 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  industry  throughout 
the  country  for  research  work,  it  would  appear  that 
the  organization  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  should 
be  one  of  parentheses  naturally,  because  there  is 
equipment  in  existence  for  research,  and  its  use  should 
be  collaborated.  If  a  laboratory  were  built  to-day,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  install  in  that  labor- 
atory- apparatus  which  would  give  such  good  practical 
results  as  the  scientific  facilities  already  installed  in 
some  of  the  mills,  so  I  think  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  well  take  in  not  recommending  the  installa- 
tion of  the  laboratory  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
promotion  of  some  sort  of  research  work  or  research 
organization,  and  to  place  the  apparatus  already 
installed  in  some  of  the  mills  at  their  disposal. 

Speaking  rather  as  one  familiar  with  the  mills  with 
the  smaller  out-puts,  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  so  much  information  comes  from  the  news- 
print mills  is  that  they  have  more  or  less  uniform 
mills,  and  they  can  formulate  their  plans  a  lot  better. 
and  there  are  several  ways  in  which  a  great  deal  of 


work  could  be  done  with  existing  equipment  of  the 
mills,  if  they  would  co-operate  and  allow  the  facilities 
they  have  to  be  available  to  a  visiting  Research  Com- 
mitee,  to  permit  them  to  establish  themselves  in  their 
mills  for  two  or  three  months,  and  investigate  condi- 
tions there,  and  then  go  from  there  to  another  mill 
and  investigate  conditions,  and  so  on.  With  the  pre- 
sent-day equipment  it  is  possible  to  get  a  lot  of  in- 
formation as  to  power,  for  instance,  which  was  not 
available  in  the  days  when  some  of  the  older  mills 
were  built,  and  I  think  some  of  the  mills  with  a  varied 
output  could  do  a  great  deal  to  help  in  this  way,  by 
placing  their  mills  at  the  disposal  of  a  roving  com- 
mittee which  could  do  a  little  experimenting  from 
time  to  time. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  head  of  the  Chemistry  Department 
of  McGill  University  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search was  called  upon  and  contributed  some  very  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  Central  Research  Institute. 
This  matter  will  appear  next  week. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  will  move  that  this  report  be 
adopted,  with  the  understanding  that  it  be  favorably 
recommended  to  the  parent  organization,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  they  will  furnish  the  financial 
and  moral  support,  they  can  be  assured  of  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Technical  Section. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and 
was  carried  unanimously. 

CTo  be  continued,  giving  the  discussion  bv  the 
C.  P.  &  P.  A.) 


SWEDISH  PULP  MAN  INVESTIGATING  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA  MILLS. 

With  the  object  of  studying  pulp  conditions  and 
methods  in  British  Columbia  at  first  hand,  Mr. 
Nels  Wikander.  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  been 
visiting  the  mills  in  British  Columbia.  He  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  large  pulp  plant  of  the  Ohruiken 
Company  at  Skellaftca,  Sweden,  for  some  years  and 
also  has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  his  own 
country. 

He  states  that,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  pulp 
trade  in  Northern  Europe  has  improved  greatly.  During 
the  war,  conditions  were  serious,  but  today  the  demand 
is  increasing  and  prices  are  high.  Wages  in  Sweden 
also  are  very  high,  a  laborer  in  the  woods  receiving  as 
much  as  twenty  crowns  ($4)  a  day,  which  in  Europe  is 
a  high  wage. 

Swedish  mills  manufacture  chiefly  sulphite  pidp  for 
export  to  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries. 
Much  mechanical  groimdwood  pulp  also  is  exported  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 


Word  comes  from  St.  George,  N.B.,  that  A.  C.  Grant 
lias  sold  his  interval  jiroperty  to  the  Press  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.  It  adjoins  land  already  owTied  by  the  pulp  concern 
and  will  be  used  by  it  next  season.  The  organization 
has  also  purchased  the  slasher  at  Musquash  and  will 
install  them  in  the  mill  at  the  Dewar  site.  The  Gregory 
Lumber  Company  has  sold  its  holdings  on  the  Maga- 
guadavic  and  its  mill  at  Bonny  River  to  the  pulp  com- 
pany. It  is  rumored  that  other  concerns  along  the  river 
have  also  been  approached.  The  Press  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  has  rigid  laws  of  conservation,  which  it 
adhei-es  to  in  New  York  and  other  places  where  tkc 
firm  lumbers,  and  report  saj's  that  it  will  introduce  tire 
same  measures  of  conservation  on  the  Magaguadavic, 
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BLOTTING  AND  FILTER  PAPERS. 

By  Dr.  G.  SCHUMANN 

(Translated  by  Dr.  Paul  Hartholow  from  "Der  Papier- 

Markt,"  January  1,  1921  for  the  Pulp  and 

Paper  Magazine.) 

Althoujili  distinct  in  uses,  blotting  ami  filter  jiapers 
are  both  made  of  porous  materials,  a  fact  which  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  close  similarity  in  the  manu- 
facture and  in  the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  pulp. 
Writing,  printing  and  packing  papers,  as  well  as 
wrappings,  must  have  a  closed  surface,  be  sized  and 
possess  fastness  to  moisture  and  solidity.  All  these 
characteristics,  in  the  case  of  blotting  and  filter  pa- 
pers, are  secondary;  while  sizing  is  naturally  to  be 
avoided.  Accordingly  the  preparation  and  treatment 
of  the  raw  material  are  quite  different,  but  the  work 
of  the  paper  machine  is  not  materially  changed,  or  at 
least,  only  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  stuff  bi-ings 
with  it  some  differences. 

Among  suitable  raw  materials,  those  are  chosen 
which  have  an  open,  porous  structure.  These  proper- 
ties the  manufacturer  will  do  well  to  increase  and 
refine  as  far  as  possible.  For  there  are  comparatively 
few  fibers  that  come  under  this  head;  these  are  prin- 
cipally wool  or  cotton  fibers  and  the  pulp  of  aspen. 

Under  the  microscope  wool  fiber  appears  as  a  closed, 
hard,  cylindrical  tube  without  branches ;  and  of  a  very 
brittle  structure ;  cotton  fiber  as  a  collapsed  tube,  as 
obtained  on  sucking  out  the  air,  while  the  aspen  dis- 
closes short,  stiff,  fiber  bundles.  The  most  useful  of 
these  raw  stuffs  is  cotton,  and  its  tubular  fibers  seem 
originally  designed  for  purposes  of  suction;  wool,  on 
the  other  hand,  through  its  stiffness  and  hardness, 
tends  rather  to  break  up,  forming  interstices;  and  aspen 
is  to  be  emploj'ed  as  a  substitute  in  the  manufacture 
of  blotting  papers  of  inferior  grade.  The  desired  pro- 
perties can  be  developed  and  improved  in  three  ways: 

L — Fermentation  or  maceration. 

2. — Refrigeration. 

3. — Grinding  in  a  Hollander  with  .sharp  knives. 

Through  maceration  are  utilized  the  oxidizable  in- 
erusting  substances,  impurities,  and  residues  which  ac- 
cumulate on  and  in  the  fibers  during  the  period  of 
growth  of  the  cotton  and  other  plants.  These  substan- 
ces are  exposed  to  a  kind  of  fermentation,  or  process  of 
oxidation,  whereby  the  fibers  are  split,  torn  open, 
broken  up  and  reduced  to  a  more  porous  state.  For 
this  purpose  the  cotton  rags  are  disposed  in  layers  to 
a  considerable  height,  sprayed  with  water  which  is 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
even  wetting  throughout  the  piles.  The  temperature 
of  the  rags  rises  quickly  through  oxidation,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  they  are  read.y  to  be  washed  and 
ground  in  a  Hollander  fitted  with  sharp  knives.  The 
half-stuff  thus  obtained  has  great  suction  power,  and 
yields  a  blotting  paper  of  high  value,  and,  especially, 
blotting  cards.  But  since  the  fiber  is  softened  and 
rendered  pulpy  by  the  fermentation  process  going  on 
within  itself,  thinner  blotting  papers  require  the  ad- 
dition of  stronger  fibers,  in  order  to  hold  the  sheet  to- 
gether on  the  machine,  and  withstand  the  tension  which 
the  stretch  imposes  on  it,  whereby,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  power  of  blotting  and  suction  may  be  influenced 
unfavorablJ^ 

2. — Refrigeration  is  a  procedure  pursued  in  Sweden 
with  finished  and  bleached  cotton  stuff,  and  also  soda 
pulp.  Here,  too,  as  with  fermentation,  the  design  is  to 
break  open  the  walls  of  the  fibers,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  interlacing,  porous  structure. 


Since  water  at  4  deg.  has  a  greater  density  than 
water  at  0  deg.  C.  and  since  it  expands  about  one-tenth 
of  its  volume  in  freezing,  it  bursts  hollow  vessels  which 
are  filled  with  water.  Similarly  fibers  with  a  central 
canal  are  broken  open  and  become  not  only  more 
porous,  but  more  permeable.  The  great  merit  of  Swed- 
ish filter  papers  from  Gryksbo  and  Lessebo  depends 
upon  this  freezing  process  together  with  the  use  of 
pure  spring  water. 

3. — If  the  Hollander  with  sharp  knives  is  employed 
for  grinding  pulp  prepared  by  processes  1  and  2,  it  is 
in  cases  where  these  operations  are  considered  too 
lenthy  and  expensive,  for  by  means  of  quick  grinding 
alone  can  the  stuff  be  reduced  to  short  fibers  and  pro- 
duce a  pink,  porous  pulp  capable  of  suction.  The  fibres 
are  cut,  preferably  in  short  lengths,  not  bruised,  and 
by  this  means  a  loose,  soft  and  spongy  net-work  is 
formed,  which  sucks  up  liquids  as  easily  and  thor- 
oughly as  it  allows  them  to  pass  through.  Blotting 
p3per  is  in  a  manner  a  continuous,  coherent  mesh  of 
holes  and  canals,  which  by  capillary  attraction  enable 
it  to  suck  up  liquids  to  the  requisite  height.  The  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  blotting  paper  depends 
upon  the  calculation  of  the  time  in  which  a  strip  placed 
vertically  in  liquid  becomes  moistened,  or  the  height 
to  which  the  liquid  rises  in  a  definite  time. 

In  manufacturing  the  paper  from  half-stuff  produced 
by  these  processes  the  cjdinder  paper  machine  is  used 
m.uch  more  than  the  long  Fourdrinier  machine,  for  it 
permits  of  an  easier  pa.ssing  over  of  the  soft  sheet  to 
the  press  rolls.  Drying  of  blotting  and  filter  papers 
should  approximate  air  drying  as  far  as  po.ssible ;  for 
this  purpose  therefore  a  number  of  moderately  heated 
cylinders  are  employed,  with  subsequent  drying  in  a 
current  of  air.  The  best  filter  papers  are  often  finish- 
ed in  suction  boxes,  and  the  sheets  after  the  squeezing 
out  of  lumps  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  press,  are  hung 
in  clips  to  dry  in  the  air.  Experience  shows  that  air- 
dried  paper,  made  out  of  the  same  stuff  on  the  paper 
machine,  is  superior  in  durability  and  strength. 

From  blotting  and  filter  papers  the  so-called  filter- 
mass  has  been  evolved.  In  this  case  the  half-stuff  is 
not  worked  up  on  the  paper  machine,  so  that  it  is  ma- 
nufactured more  cheaply.  The  prepared  filter-mass  is 
run  into  pressure  chests  provided  with  a  false  bottom 
where  the  water  is  squeezed  out  and  the  stock  subse- 
quently dried  in  the  air. 

Filter  papers  must  be  free  from  earths,  minerals, 
and  ash  residues,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
burnt  with  the  deposits  on  them  for  chemical  tests. 
When  chemically  pure  spring  water  is  not  available, 
distilled  water  may  be  used  in  making  them,  supple- 
mented by  washing  out  with  hydrochloric  or  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Aspen  wood  puli)  is  good  raw  material  for  the  in- 
ferior grades  of  blotting  papers  from  which  filter 
boards  are  produced,  for  school-book.s,  and  the  like. 
Its  suction  properties  and  bright  color  are  increased 
materially  after  bleaching  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
water.  But  the  sheet  requires  the  addition  of  stronger 
fibers  for  the  handling  on  the  paper  machine;  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  blotting  papers  unbleached  soda  pulp 
from  pine  may  be  used,  and  bleached  for  the  better 
grades.  Finally  a  leaf-wood  cellulose  is  worthy  of 
mention,  beech  cellulose,  cooked  by  the  soda  process 
and  bleached  with  chlorinated  lime,  which  yields  an 
uncommonly  soft  and  porous  half-stuff.  However,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  presence  of  resinous  and  waxy 
bodies  it  readily  occasions  impurities,  unless  the  raw 
wood  is  subjected  to  a  careful  sorting  before  cooking. 
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Exports  Gained  50  per  cent 

Canadiau  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  during  De- 
ceraher  reached  a  value  of  $14,612,083,  compared  with 
$9,798,372  in  November,  1919,  a  gain  of  $4,813,711  be- 
ing made  up  as  follows: 

December.  1919. 

Paper .$6,212,430 


Chem.   pulp 
Meeh.  pulp. 


2,768,250 
817,692 


1920 

.$8,637,214 

4,048,477 

1,926,392 


Gain. 

$2,424,784 
1,280,227 
1.108,700 


Total. 


The  exports  of  i)aper  included  4.894  ewts.  of  book 
paper,  valued  at  $68,098:  1.300,431  cvvts.  of  newsprint, 
valued  at  $7,369,631.  and  other  paper  to  the  value  of 
$1,199,485. 

Pulp  exports  included  146.254  cwts.  of  sulphate 
(kraft)  valued  at  $826,458:  163,809  cwts.  of  bleached 
sulphite,  valued  at  $1,282,206:  361.234  cwts.  of  un- 
bleached sulphite,  valued  at  $1,939,813;  and  672,154 
cwts.  of  groundwood  valued  at  $1,926,392. 

The  countries  of  destination  were:  Paper,  United 
Kingdom,  $366,549;  United  States,  $6,342,874;  other 
countries,  $1,927,791:  Pulp— United  Kingdom,  $1,291,- 


....     $9,798,372  $14,612,083     $4,813,711 

EXPORTS  OP  PAPER,  WOOD  PULP  AND   PULP  WOOD 

For  December,  1919  and  1920;  and  nine  months    ending  December  1918,  1919  and  1920 


Paper 
Printing  paper 

Book  paper Cwt. 

$ 

Cwt. 

^$ 

Printing  paper Cwt. 

$ 
Other  paper  


Month  of  December 


Nine  months  ended  December. 


Newsprint  paper 


1919 

2,485 

21.38a 

1,370,526 

5,051,898 


$       1,139,143 


Total  paper $        6,212,430 


Wood  pulp: 

Sulphate  i^kraft) Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,  bleached Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,  unbleached Cwt. 

$ 
Chemicallv  prepared Cwt. 

$ 
Mechanicallv  ground Cwt. 

$ 


223,524 
716,202 
128,164 
679,339 
369,489 
1,372,709 


541,240 
817,692 


Total  wood  pulp Cwt.     1,262,417 

$       3,585,942 


Pulp  wood Cord.  46,747 

$  480,669 


Country  of  Destination. 
Paper  and  manufactures  of — 

To  United  Kingdom $ 

United  States $ 

Other  Countries $ 


611,482 
4,336,505 
1.264,445 


1920 

4,394 

68,098 

1,300,431 

7.369,631 


1,199,485 


146,254 
826,458 
163,809 

1,282,206 
361.234 

1,939,813 


672,154 
1,926,392 

1,343,451 
5,974,869 

172,024 
2.621,081 


366,549 
6,342,874 
1.927,791 


1918 


9,507,168 

28.161.949 

4,507.411 


1919 

1920 

36,338 

47,733 

333,363 

525,151 

10.427.203 

11,393,581 

37,255.290 

56,971,725 

6,716,582 

24,074,950 

2,900,218 

3,673,618 

9,616,800 
27,748,568 

1,205,455 
11,595,228 


684,483 

27,128,589 
4,856,288 


1,882,680 
6,187,015 
852,809 
4,297,442 
3,599,733 
13,366,199 


5,622,516 
6,376,134 

11,957,738 
30,226,806 

678.688 
6,802,209 


3,350,899 

35,258,021 

5,589,186 


6,609,453         10,191,825 


8,637,214         32,669,560         44,198,106         67,688,697 


2,027,387 
10,665,430 

1,644,841 
13,231,216 

4,373,666 
25,763,115 


4.921,759 
15.567,541 

12.967.853 
65,227,302 

1,087,360 
14,125,577 


3,411,777 
52,612,966 
11,663.954 


Wood  Pulp- 
To  United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . 
Other  Countries 

Pulp  wood — 

To  United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . 
Other  Countries 


Total    Paper,     Wood    Pulp     and 
Pulp  wood — 

To  United  Kingdom $ 

United  States $ 

Other  Countries $ 


355,486 

2,801,204 

429,252 


480,669 


966,968 
7,618,378 
1,695^695 


1,291,534 
3,644,543 
1,038.792 


1,658,08'3 

12,608.498 

2.966.583 


48,522 

25.324.130 

2,379.916 


4,149.555 

22.619.334 

3.457.917 


733.005 

64.047.947 

7,232,204 


7,500.454 

64,679,564 

9,047,103 


7,678,274 

32,935,844 

4,613,184 


'2,621,081         11,595,228  6,802,209         14,125,577 


11,090,051 

119,674.387 

16,277,138 


Totals 


$      10,279,041 


17.253.164         72,013,156         81,227.121       147,041.576 
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534;    United    States,    $5,644,543;    other    eountries,    $1,- 
038,792. 

Uninannfaetured  ])nlpwood  to  the  extent  of  172,024 
cords,  valued  at  $2,()21,081,  was  exported  to  the  United 
States  during-  December,  compared  with  46,747,  cords, 
valued  at  .$480,669  in  December,  1919. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
April  to  December  inclusive,  pulp  and  paper  exports 
were  valued  at  $132,915,999,  compared  with  $74,424,- 
912  for  the  corresponding'  period  of  1919  and  $60,417,- 
928  in  1918,  a  gain  of  $58,491,087  over  1919  and  of  $72,- 
498,071  over  1918.  They  were  made  up  as  follows: 
Nine  months.  1918  1919.  1920. 

Paper .$32,669,360     $44,198,106     $67,688,697 

Chem.    pulp    .  .        24,074,950       23,850,652       49,659,751 
Mech.  pulp  .  .    .  3,673,618         6,376,154       15,567,541 


Totals  .  .  . .  $60,417,928  $74,424,912  $132,915,999 
Imports  of  manufactured  pulpwood  for  the  9 
months  amounts  to  1,087,360  cords,  valued  at  $14,125,- 
577,  compared  with  678,688  cords,  valued  at  $6,802,- 
209  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1919,  and  1,205,- 
455  cords,  valued  at  $11,595,228  in  1918,  all  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  STAFF  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY. 

Improvements  in  facilities  for  research  into  wood 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  in  Montreal. 
These  laboratories  have  suffered  from  the  sudden 
recognition  of  the  need  for  technical  men  by  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  During  the  past  few  months  a 
number  of  appointments  have  been  rendered  possible 
through  the  recognition  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  necessity  for  higher  salaries  for  technically 
trained  men,  and  by  the  allotting  of  increased  remun- 
eration to  a  number  of  technical  positions  in  the  labor- 
atories. 

The  position  of  superintendent  has  been  filled  by  the 
ajipointment  of  Mr.  William  K^^loch,  whose  experience 
in  forestry  and  wood  technology  should  be  of  value  to 
the  lumber  industry.  Chiefs  have  been  found  for  the 
three  divisions  of  timber  physics,  wood  preservation 
and  timber  tests,  and  the  staff  of  the  latter  division 
has  been  increased.  The  division  of  timber  tests  has, 
without  intermission,  carried  on  its  programme  of  test- 
ing for  strength,  hardness,  etc.,  all  the  commercial 
species  of  Canadian  woods.  In  all,  six  new  technical 
men  have  been  admitted  to  the  staff  and  two  other 
appointments  are  pending. 


ANOTHER  RECORD  YEAR  FOR  BURT. 

A  concern  which  has  enjoyed  a  most  prosperous 
period  since  the  close  of  the  war  is  the  F.  N.  Burt  Com- 
pany whose  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Dec- 
ember 31  last  has  been  mailed  to  shareholders.  This 
.shows  profits  of  $842,712,  compared  with  .$795,714  in 
the  previous  year.  The  profits  having  been  arrived 
at,  as  President  J.  Moore  points  out,  "after  writing 
down   inventories  to   present   replacement  values." 

"Incoming  business  fell  off  during  the  last  quai'ter, 
but  we  have  entered  the  year  1921  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  orders  on  hand  and  look  for  a  satisfactory 
volume  of  profitable  business,"  the  report  concludes. 


Success  comes  in  cans — failure  in  can'ts. 


British  Trade  News 

(From  onr  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  .Tany.  12,  1921. 

There  is  a  well  known  paper  agent  in  London  today 
who  is  a  prominent  Technologist,  and  he  has  a  thousand 
tons  of  Scandinavian  newsprint,  37  inches  broad,  for 
sale  at  71/2  cents  ber  lb.  Indeed  he  is  not  selling  it 
privately,  but  he  announces  the  sale  of  the  newsprint 
publicly.  It  is  impossible  for  British  mills,  at  the  pre- 
sent cost  of  pi'oduction,  to  sell  at  this  ratte. 
Bamboo  Wall-Papers. 

Some  very  fine  samples  of  wall-papers  from  bamboo 
pulp  are  at  present  on  the  British  market.  Recently  I 
have  inspected  the  samples  and  they  are  beautifully 
finished.  A  notable  feature  is  the  greati  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  designs  and  coloring.  These  are 
artistically  and  skilfully  executed,  with  a  touch  of 
Japanese  style  about  them,  and  to  people  with  Eastern 
or  Colonial  tastes  they  should  .strongly  appeal.  The 
question  now  is  will  the  British  House  decorators,  or 
wholesale  agents,  take  on  to  them. 
Wrapping  Papers. 

The  great  depression  prevailing  in  the  British  Textile 
industry  has  seriously  affected  the  mills  producing 
wrapping  papei-s.  In  the  Textile  and  boot  trades  en- 
ormous quantities  of  wrapping  papers  are  consumed 
each  year,  and  during  the  war  the  mills  in  England 
could  not  meet  the  demand.  The  boom  that  followed 
the  Armis'tice  also  created  hey  days  for  wrapping 
papers ;  but,  now,  the  Texitile  depression  has  set  things 
at  re.sti  and  producers  are  looking  further  afield  to  get 
clear  of  the  stocks  they  have  on  hand. 
Canada  in  London. 

In  a  few  days  time  Mr.  W.  C.  Noxon,  a  well-known 
busine.^  man  in  Canada,  who  has  been  head  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  in  London  for  the  Dominion,  will  sail 
for  home,  and  I  would  advise  all  paper  men  to  consult 
him  as  to  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  here.  For 
two  years  he  was  in  England,  and  his  Department  was 
established  with  a  view  to  Canada  getting  a  bigger 
share  of  the  European  trade.  From  what  I  can  hear 
Mr.  Noxon  is  in  favor  of  the  establishment  in  London 
of  a  Canadian  Trade  Council,  which  would  bring  to- 
gether the  various  Canadian  tt-ade  interests  estab- 
lished here.  It  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  from  a  pulp  and  paper  point  of  view  the  in- 
terests of  the  Dominion  mills  cannot  be  watched  too 
closely  in  England  with  the  tactics  adopted  by  Scan- 
dinavians and  Germans  to  retain  the  market.  Mr. 
Noxon  was  greatly  appreciated  in  London — but  what 
is  our  loss  is  Canada's  gain.  By  tlie  way,  it  is  intimated 
that  there  is  some  overlapping  of  duties  between  Can- 
ada's official  and  semi-official  organizations  for  devel- 
oping trade  wdiich  are  already  located  in  London.  At 
all  events  a  Canadian  Ti-ade  Council  is  needed,  and  it 
miLst  be  a  keen  one  to  snatch  away  what  foreigners 
are  not  entitled  to. 

Paper  Depression. 

Depression  still  contiinu's  in  the  Briti.sh  paper  in- 
dustry, and  after  the  Xmas  holidays  some  of  the  mills 
did  not  reopen  for  a  considerable  time.  They  took  ex- 
tended vacation,  and  now  many  of  the  workers  are  on 
short  time.  Some  mills  are  shut  down  and  unemploy- 
ment is  rife.  The  members  of  the  Government  are  now 
trying  to  establish  a  long  foreign  credit  scheme,  to 
apply  mostly  to  European  centres,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  such  a  scheme  will  be  of  any  use  to  paper  makers 
— certainly  not  to  pulp  producers.  But  indirectly  it 
may  help  other  industries,  and  through  the  movement 
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of  trade  that  may  follow  the  paper  mills  and  pulp 
sellers  ma.y  eventually  reap  some  benefit.  From  what 
I  can  see  of  the  scheme  at  present  it  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  producers  must  have  some  guarantee  that 
their  money  is  safe.  Meantime,  while  the  depression 
prevails  in  England,  Germany  is  not  forgetting  the 
market  with  some  nice  looking  cheap  paper,  and  Scan- 
dinavian lots  are  going  into  competition  with  it  at  re- 
markably low  quoitatious.  Of  course,  Germany  is  buy- 
ing pulp  cheap,  her  production  of  paper  is  cheap,  and 
the  value  of  the  Mark  in  England  being  at  a  very  con- 
siderable discount,  in  comparison  to  the  sterling,  the 
Teuton  gains  considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of  the 
finished  article  in  London.  Export  and  contracts  are 
just  keeping  the  Briti.sh  mill  machinery  running;  they 
have  had  good  days  since  1914,  and  now  they  are  on 
lean  days.  Therefore,  they  can  only  bide  the  time 
away  as  "Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining." 

The  Pulp  Situation. 

The  pulp  situation  shows  no  change.  Paper  mills 
have  all  their  requirements  and  pulp  men  are  at  a 
stand.still  a,s  regards  securing  new  business;  they  are 
merely  devoting  their  time  to  stock-taking  and  clear- 
ing up  office  business.  The  depression,  however,  in  the 
paper  industi-y  is  reflected  in  pulp  prices,  and  quota- 
tions are  now  as  follows  per  ton,  e.i.f.,  British  ports : 
Bleached  Sulphite,  £55;  Easy  Bleaching,  £42  7s.  6d. ; 
Sulphite  News,  £37  10s.;  Unbleached  Soda,  £37  10s.; 
Unbleached  Soda  Kraft,  £33;  Groundwood  (wet),  £10; 
Groundwood  (dry),  £20.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  quotations  that  the  many  vicissitudes 
through  which  pulp  has  gone  since  1913 — unparalled 
in  the  historj^  of  pulp  manufacture — have  driven 
prices  down  and  they  are  gradually  getting  near  pre- 
war figures.  Several  elements  are  responsible,  but  the 
principal  one  is  the  contention  of  paper  producers  that 
if  they  are  going  to  compete  with  Scandinavian  and 
German  prices  they  must  have  piilp  at  reduced  i)ricp. 
That  is  a  bone  of  contention.  The  foi-eigner  who  pro- 
duces his  own  pulp  and  turns  it  into  paper,  can  beat 
the  Britisher  in  prices  in  his  own  market. 

Swedish  Pulp. 

According  to  advices  that  have  reached  London  the 
following  figures  show  the  estimated  production  of 
Swedish  pulps  for  1921 : — 

Tons.  For  Export. 

Bleached   Sulphite 68,000  45,000 

Unbleached  Sulphite  ....         710,000  550,000 

Bleached  Sulphate 7,000  6,500 

Unbleached  Sulphate  .  .    .         210,000  150.000 

The  best  portion  of  the  pulps  for  export  are  alread.v 
sold.  No  particulars  are  yet  available  regarding  ground- 
wood  production,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  thet  Can- 
ada practically  killed  Sweden's  groundwood  trade  in 
the  States.  The  big  demand  for  newsprint  in  Amer- 
ican quarters  enabled  the  Swedes  recently  to  ship  sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  groundwood  (wet) — and  Nor- 
wegians also — to  U.S.A.  ports  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  price  being  realised  on  the  American 
markets.  Canadians  may  find  this  out  for  their  own 
information.  The  result  would  certainly  be  worth 
knowing.  In  the  above  figures  the  difference  between 
the  actual  production  and  the  quantity  for  export  de- 
notes the  amount  of  pulp  used  by  Swedish  paper  mills 
for  their  own  purposes  and  for  competition  in  British 
and  other  markets. 


A  Century  of  Papermaking'. 

I  have  just  received  a  neat  volume  entitled  "A 
Century  of  Paper-Making,  1820-1920".  It  gives  the  his- 
tory of  Robert  Craig  &  Sons,  Ltd.  who  own  two  Scottish 
paper  mills.  Under  the  name  of  Craig,  a  household 
word  in  the  United  Kingdom,  paper  has  been  made 
for  100  years  in  Scotland  and  during  this  period  they 
developed  a  fine  connection  with  Canada.  The  firm  is 
still  as  progressive  as  of  yore  andi~  is  worthy  of  all 
respect. 

NOTELETS. 

Mr.  Richard  Greenhalgh,  of  Messrs.  Greenhalgh  & 
Co.,  has  died  in  his  47th  year.  He  as  a  well-known 
paper  seller  in  Lancashire. 

Mr.  William  Dedrick,  of  Snodland  Paper  Mill  in 
Kent,  who  died  sometime  ago  has  left  £46,768  in  his 
will. 

Manchester  is  forming  a  branch  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  British  Paper  Makers  Association. 

James  Milne,  the  paper-makers  engineers,  have  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  carried  £5,000  to  re- 
serve and  carried  forward  £3,504. 

At  Penicuik  400  paper  mill  workers  are  out  of  em- 
ployment.    This  is  only  one  instance  of  depression. 

Swedish  kraft  paper  is  being  sold  in  England  from 
£56.15  to  £57  a  ton. 

While  British  people  are  talking  of  a  foreign  credits 
scheme  to  help  trade,  Berlin  says:  "Any  orders  for 
paper  or  pulp  we  receive,  there  must  be  cash  doM'u 
after  delivery."    This  is  the  result  of  cheap  production. 

The  Excess  Profits  Duty  has  killed  the  progress  of 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mill  owners  sa.v 
when  it  is  removed  by  the  Government  the  outlook  will 
be  brighter. 

Swedish  pulp  mills  are  short  of  orders,  only  the 
U.S.A.  doing  a  little  business  with  them;  paper  mills 
are  providing  for  stock  purposes  only. 


SODIUM  SULPHATE  FEVER. 

The  province  of  Saskatcliewan  has  become  afflicted 
with  a  new  disease.  We  have  called  it  sodium  sulphate 
fever.  While  it  may  extend  slightly  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province,  it  is  particularly  strong  in  this  dis- 
trict. Everyone  is  having  lake  deposits  analyzed 
and  is  about  to  become  wealthy  over  night  by  the 
simple  process  of  digging  up  sodium  sulphate.  Some 
notice  is  being  taken  of  this  by  provincial  authorities 
with  a  view  to  warning  the  unwarj-  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  large  or  small  deposits  of  natural  salts  of  this 
nature  does  not  necessarily  insure  the  immediate  swell- 
ing of  personal  bank  accounts. 

This  resource  is  one  which,  if  handled  properly  and 
in  a  co-operative  manner,  may  mean  considerable  to 
the  province.  Some  companies  are  proceeding  along 
correct  lines  and  are  stud.ving  the  problems  of  recovery 
and  marketing.  To  begin  with,  freight  rates  are  not 
favorable  to  say  the  least,  and  as  there  are  other  sour- 
ces of  natural  and  synthetic  salts,  the  development  of 
a  deposit  calling  for  large  outlays  should  be  thorough- 
ly considered.  Stock  exploitation  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  Government  is  well  advised  to  warn  the  public 
generally  speaking.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
deposits  at  least  are  being  profitably  developed,  and 
for  those  who  are  honest  and  know  their  business  the 
opportunity  for  investment  seems  to  be  sound.  This  is 
a  new  opportunity  to  develop  a  resource  property  and 
we  trust  it  will  be  handled  sanely. — Canadian  Chemist- 
rv  &  Metallurgy. 
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Canada's  Position  in  Groundwood. 

The  year's  trading  in  pulps  for  the  Ihiited  Kingdom 
shows  some  remarkable  figures  for  1920.  British  pulp 
and  paper  men  have  been  making  history  and  through 
the  volume  of  figures  just  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  London,  one  c-an  se?  "boom"  reflections. 
Never  in  the  history  of  British  papermaking  have  such 
large  quantities  of  pulps  been  imported  as  there  were 
during  the  year  just  ended.  Some  people  say:  "Oh! 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  end  of  1920  as  it  was  an  up-do^^^l- 
period,"  but  to  the  pulp  producer  and  the  pulp  seller 
it  was  a  period  that  brought  gold  to  the  mill.  For  the 
last  8  or  9  years,  I  have  at  times,  dra'wn  the  attention 
of  Canadians  to  the  growing  market  for  pulps  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  1920  will  stand  pre-eminently  for 
records,  a  fair  share  of  which  go  to  the  Dominion,  but 
not  what  is  desired.  Compared  with  Schaudiuavia 
Canada  is  lumdicapped  by  the  shipping  facilities  and 
the  question  must  be  settled  some  day  if  Dominion 
producers  are  to  retain  and  increase  their  hold  in  the 
British  markets.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  another  subject. 
But  looking  back  over  past  imports  of  pulps  and 
through  United  Kingdom  ports  1  find  the  quantities 
and  values  work  out  as  follows : — 

Quant,  in  tons         Value 

1920 1,094,173         £29,-530,239 

1919 937,920  1.5,402,937 

1918 419,553  12,783,031 

1917 386,957  9,520,023 

1913 977,957  4.617,687 

1912..    ..' 925,590  4,418,420 

I  have  left  out  1914-15-16  figures  as  they  are  small 
and  shipping  was  disorganized,  as  well  as  the  markets. 
They,  however,  cover  the  total  quantities  and  values 
of  bleached  and  unbleached  dry,  and  wet  chemical 
pulps,  and  dry  and  wet  groundwood.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  returns  that  the  British  pulp  market  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  an  important  one  and  that  the  values  of 
the  imports  are  unprecedented.  While  on  the  question 
of  values,  a  comparison  of  prices  per  ton  are  worth 
recording  for  1920,  and  previous  dates: 


Bleached  Sulphite  .  . 

Easy  Bleaching 51 

Sulphite  News   .  .    .  . 
Soda  Unbleached .    . . 

Soda  Kraft 38 

Groundwood  (wet) . . 
Groundwood  (dry) .  . 

The  prices  for  1920  are  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
liut  at  pi'evious  dates  they  were  much  higher. 

Looking  at  tie  subject  of  prices  from  another  stand- 
point. I  will  take  the  last  3  months  of  1920  and  quote 
the  c.i.f.  values,  per  ton,  when  the  pulps  of  all  kinds, 
chemical  and  groundwood,  reached  the  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Chemical         Aver,  c.i.f. 
Tons  Values 

£.    s.    d. 

Dec 46,923  41.19.1 

Nov 48,758  43.19.6 

Oct 39.030  43.   5.6 


920 

1919 

1914 

1913 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60 

40 

12 

111/2 

51 

33 

81/2 

91/4 

45 

30 

71/2 

8I/2 

42 

27 

8 

81/2 

38 

24 

7 

8V4 

13 

9 

2 

21/8 

14 

17^2 

41/4 

41/9 

Groundwood 

Dee 41,764  14.   3.7 

Nov 31,069  13.18.7 

Oct 49,937  16.   4.10 

Chemical 

1920 550,000  38.   9.9 

1913 412,000  8.   0.9 

Groundwood 

1920 539,000  15.   3.6 

1913  ..   ..  ' 566,000  2.   6.1 

Pulp  prices  are  on  the  dowi^ward  trend  at  present  in 
England,  dullness  still  prevails  from  a  seller's  point  of 
view.  Canada's  Trade. 

Canada's  trade  in  gi'oundwood  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1920  shows  a  falling  off  when  compared 
with  1919.  The  total  imports  reached  510,392  tons,  as 
against  494,787  tons  in  1919,  109,048  in  1918,  and  174,- 
550  tons  in  1917.  The  c.i.f.  values  for  1920  reached 
£7,355,768,  which  is  a  record,  as  against  £4,188,736 
in  1919,  £1.346,035  in  1918,  and  £1,689,976  in  1917. 
The  sources  of  suppl.v  were  as  follows : — 

Tons         Value  c.i.f. 

Sweden 84,176         £1,372,374 

Norway 305,322  3,740,013 

Canada 87,524  1,643,906 

Other  Places 33,370  599,475 


Total 510,892        £7,355,768 

Canada  it  will  be  observed  has  for  some  time  past  cap- 
tured a  fair  amount  of  Sweden's  trade  in  England  and 
Canada's  trade  in  groundwood  alone  Avith  England, 
now  exceeds  £1 ,000,000  sterling. '  ThLs  is  a  handsome 
sum  for  the  Dominon  pulp  men  in  a  year,  and  next  year 
I  hope  to  see  an  improvement  on  them. 

Canada's  shipments  to  England  of  wet  groundwood 
prior  to  1920  are  shown  as  follows : — 

Total  Reed. 
Tons  Value  in  U.K. 

1920 87,524        £1,643,906         510,392  tons 

1919 98,576  900,492        494,787    " 

1918 

1917 

1913 69,090  156,276         556,987    " 

Canada's  exports  to  the  British  market  reached  a 
record  in  1919,  but  no  doubt  the  investments  that  have 
lieen  made  during  the  past  twelve  months  maj^  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  improving  trade  in  the  future.  Norway  has 
a  big  pull  on  British  papermakers  in  groundwood.  They 
shipped  no  less  than  305,300  tons  roughlj^  which  meant 
over  £3  millions  passing  out  of  the  countr.v.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  some  Norwegians  of  late  are 
against  the  investment,  or  controlling,  of  Norwegian 
mills  by  British  capital. 

Sulphite. 

There  was  a  remarkable  development  of  British 
dealings  in  sulphite.  The  actual  figures  for  Canada  are 
not  yet  available,  but  in  bleached  and  unbleached  sul- 
phite there  is  a  fair  volume  of  business  passing  between 
the  Dominion  and  English  buyers.  The  imports  from 
all  sources  were  in  1920 : — 

Tons  Value 

Bleached  sulphite  (dry)    ....       29,410        £  1,468,959 
Unbleached  sulphite   (dry)    . .     511,882  19,544,097 

Chemical  (wet) 13,912  347,479 
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These  are  record  figures  aud  tlie  countries  of  supply 


■\vere : 


Bleached 

Unbleached 

Sulphite 

Value 

Sulphite 

Value 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

S-iveden .    .    . 

5,921 

332,.521 

334,.521 

12,456.751 

Finland .    .    . 

231 

21.095 

37,777 

1.495.559 

Norwav .    .    . 

16,107 

748.359 

91,840 

3.274,885 

Germany  .    . 

657 

31,712 

8,163 

406,533 

Canada,  etc.. 

6,494 

335,372 

39,581 

1,910.369 

With  Canada  there  are  one  or  two  supplying  coun- 
tries classified,  but  the  greater  portion  was  imported 
from  the  Dominion. 

Germany  during  1920  entered  the  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate markets  and  the  shipments  on  the  whole  havo 
not  been  unsatisfactory,  but  they  are  still  a  long  way 
behind  the  pre-war  figures  when  the  Teutons  exported 
to  us  1.532  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  and  39.440  tons  of 
unbleached.  Finland's  figures  are  also  below  pre-war 
returns.  A  glance  back  at  some  of  the  peace-time 
figures,  however,  are  worth  comparison  and  I  will 
quote  1919  —  to  1913. 

Bleached  Sulphite 
.      Tons. 


1919 

Finland 

95 

Sweden .... 

4.255 

Norway.    . .    . 

.     11,228 

Germany   . .    . 

Canada,  etc.    . 

3.429 

1918 

757 
15,042 

208 


1917 

1,548 
18,024 

1,170 


1913 
1,017 
2,243 
12,542 
1,532 
3,287 


On  comparing  these  figures  ^\^th  1920  figures  above 
it  will  be  seen  the  Bleached  Sulphite  market  has  not 
fully  recovered  after  the  war.  Some  countries  are  still 
missing  from  the  list,  but  trade  with  Canada  has  been 
maintained.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  at  Canada's 
trading  figures  with  the  United  Kingdom,  it  v.'lU  he 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  Dominion's  1920  export  re- 
turns.   Sulphite  unbleached  imports  were  : 

Unbleached  Sulphite 
Tons 


1919 

Finland 6,668 

Sweden 270,822 

Norway 64,549 

Germany 

Canada,"  etc.   . .       44,834 


1918 

97,653 
119.059 


1917 

32,270 
75,566 


4,043       34,272 


1913 

40,611 

241.193 

45,681 

39,440 

7,759 


Taking  the  returns  as  a  whole  on  the  years  "s  trading, 
Ihey  are  satisfactory  from  a  seller's  point  of  view  and  we 
maj'  count  ourselves  lucky  in  England  if  greater  figures 
can  be  produced  at  the  end  of  1921.  If  wo  can  it  ^vill 
mean  another  "boom"  in  the  paper  industry;  but 
judging  by  the  outlook  at  the  moment  British  miU 
o^vners  may  find  themselves  in  a  "tight  corner"  with 
the  growing  foreign  competition  and  under-cutting  of 
prices  in  paper.  Their  only  salvation  at  present  lies  in 
tlie  export  trade  aud  were  it  not  for  this  branch  of  the 
industry  they  might  "shut  up  shop"  —  a  movement 
which  would  be  seriously  reflected  in  ])ulp. 


THE  BRITISH  PAPER  TRADE  IN  1920. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  one  feels  like  puttting  the 
clock  of  history  back  and  becoming  retrospective.  And 
while  all  eyes  are  deeply  concerned  in  peering  through 
the  thin  mist  that  separates  us  between  our  present 
existence  and  the  future,  for  liistory's  sake  we  must 
not  forget  our  deeds  of  the  pa.st.  Therefore,  they  must 
be  chronicled  for  future  generations,  leaving  the  future 
to  record  it<s  own  doings. 


Paper. 

During  1920  a  feature  of  the  paper  industry  was  the 
remarkable  up-and-dowu-hill  competition.  There  was 
revival  here  and  depression  there ;  but  one  thing  came 
to  light,  aud  that  was  the  public — the  whole  world — 
realized  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  Governments 
and  commercial  life  without  paper.  Therefore,  it  be- 
came an  actual  fact,  stamped  and  impressed  on  public 
mind,  that  without  paper  there  was  chaos.  That  being 
so,  a  great  awakening  followed.  Americans  rushed 
to  Europe  to  replenish  their  supplies  and  meet  de- 
mands; Canadians  stood  firm  as  rocks,  and  domestic 
supplies  were  cut  down ;  Scandinavians  were  fighting 
local  troubles  and,  naturally,  holding  out  for  their 
prices  for  what  they  had  to  sell ;  Australians  aud  New 
Zealanders  made  London  their  centre,  looking  for 
paper  in  Canada,  in  the  mother  countliy,  and  Scandin- 
avia; and  last,  but  not  least,  the  British  mill  men 
went  on  steadily  plotting  in  their  plans  and  output, 
giving  a  supply  here,  and  trying  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  everybody.  Then  came  the  great  awakening!  Some 
newspapers  had  to  close  do'wn,  and  men  in  London 
who  have  handled  and  paid  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  paper  in  their  business  life,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  remembrance  of  the  present  gener- 
ation— aye.  or  in  the  past — advocated  Canada's  great 
possibilities.  The  daily  and  evening  newspapers  in 
London  published  articles  on  subjectis  which  are  past 
history  in  Canada.  Men  rushed  to  Canada  to  spy  round, 
small  dealings  were  effected;  others  rushed  to  Scandin- 
avia. And  what  is  really  an  important  element  in  the 
1920  history  of  paper  is  the  fact  that  Americans  were 
in  London  looking  for  newsprint.  One  may  ask  the 
questdon :  Has  Canada's  resources  gained  by  these 
after-dinner  speeches  in  London  and  the  great  advice 
given  to  investors?  When  they  were  made  I  could  see 
a  smile  breaking  over  the  faces  of  some  of  the  old 
pioneers,  who  know  what  it  is  to  make  and  sell  paper 
now,  as  in  the  past.  Canadians  know  the  result.  New- 
foundland kept  up  lier  steady  supplie-s  to  England  in 
her  progressive  mood.  And  what  is  the  result  of  all 
this  talk  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

At  the  beginning  of  1920  prices  were  good,  labor 
conditions  good,  mills  w'ere  enlarging,  engineers  were 
busy.  At  the  close  of  the  year  labor  conditions  be- 
came serious,  unemployment  followed,  wages  had  to 
be  increased,  and  a  depressed  market  followed.  The 
Great  War's  reaction  has  set,  prices  are  difficult  to  get 
and  distress  prevails.  So  far  as  one  can  see  the  year's 
cyclical  movement  leaves  buyers  not  wanting  paper  the 
same  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  12  mouths, 
and  newspi-int  is  selling  at  a  cheaper  rate  Avith  foreign 
competing  with  the  British.  Newfoundland,  and  Can- 
adian productions.  Export  is  now  the  great  object  of 
British  mills. 

That  was  ]iaper  in  1920! 

Pulp. 

What  of  pulp  in  1920.  one  may  ask?  It  has  been  a 
good  year  for  all  kinds  of  pulp.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  sellers  could  not  get  enough  of  pulp.  So  long 
as  the  paper  industry  was  thriving,  pulp  men  were 
bus.v,  buti  owing  to  the  increased  cost  in  production 
many  hard  and  difficult  "battles"'  had  to  be  contested 
with  the  paper  mill  owner.  True,  some  of  the  paper 
men  got  upset,  and  said  tl:iey  would  see  about  establish- 
ing their  own  pulp  mills.  It  was  said  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment,  because  the  paper  man  liad  a  grumbling 
customer  disputing  his  prices  on  one  side,  and,  on  tlie 
other,  he  was  asked  to  pay  a  good  increase  in  pulp 
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prices  and  in  a  competing  market.  But  tlie  pulp  man 
always  came  out  "top  dog"  in  these  "battles."  He 
has  had  his  good  fat  days  in  the  year;  now  he  is  on 
lean  ones. 

For  comparison  a  glance  back  at  pulp  prices  in  the 
Britiish  market  will  be  interesting.  In  January,  1915, 
or  about  the  end  of  December,  1914,  after  war  broke 
out,  pulp  producers  had  an  anxious  time,  and  prices 
were  about  as  follows,  c.i.f.,  British  ports: — 

Bleached  Sulphite   ■•    ■■     £1110     0  —  £14     0     0 

Easy  Bleaching 9    15     0  —     10     0     0 

Sulphite  News 8     0     0—       9     0     0 

Unbleached  Soda 8  10     0  —      9     5     0 

Soda  Kraft 8     5     0—      8     50 

Groundwood   (moist)    •■         2     0     0  —       2     5     0 
These  were  some  of  the  market  prices  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915.    Some  buyers  got  more  ;  others  less.    War 
then  raged. 

In  January,  1920,  as  briskness  was  beginning  to  de- 
velop ill  the  paper  industry,  and  the  questions  of  in- 
creased costs  and  increased  ])rice.s  were  on  the  lips  of 
every  manufacturer  one  met  in  London,  prices,  c.i.f. 
British  ports,  were  ruling  as  follows: — 
Bleached  Sulphite  ....     £40     0     0  —  £ 

Easv  Bleaching 32  10     0  —     33     0     0 

Sulphite  News 23  15     0  —    24     5     0 

Soda  Kraft 26  10     0  —    27     0     0 

Unbleached  Soda 9     0     0—       9     0     0 

Groundwood  (moist)  .  .  30  0  0  —  30  5  0 
In  this  comparison  of  prices  one  can  see  what  the 
pulp  and  paper  mill  owners  have  had  to  contend  with. 
The  big  jump  after  a  little  over  12  months'  peace  left 
things  very  uncertain.  Pulp  was  up  and  labor  was  not 
too  plentiful,  and  the  markets  of  the  world  had  to  be 
considered.  Pulp  sellers,  consequently,  had  to  go  veiy 
cavitiously.  Rumors  got  about  that  prices  would  be 
increased — they  were  in  fact  neary  doubled  in  June, 
1920.  Then  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  about  the 
prices  of  paper  and  the  pulp  men  were  attacked.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  were  devised.  But  the  revival  in  the 
paper  industry  and  the  grat  demand  for  paper,  made 
the  pulp  men  busy.  They  lay  low  like  sensible  men, 
kept  on  selling  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  they  en- 
joyed the  great  awakening  in  the  activities  of  their 
paper  confreres.  Unfortunately,  the  depression  has 
hit  them  somewhat  today,  at  the  close  of  a  fair  year, 
and  the  market  prices  are  now  about  as  follows,  c.i.f. 
British  portis : — 

Bleached  Sulphite £60     0     0  —  — 

Easy  Bleaching 51     0     0  —  £52     0     0 

Sulphite,  News 45     0     0  —  — 

Unbleached  Soda 41     0     0—    42     0     0 

Soda  Kraft 38     0     0  —    39     0     0 

Groundwood  (moist)-  ■  ■     13     0     0  —  — 

Now  comparing  the  cost  of  pulp  today  with  that  in 
January  it  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  is  a 
big  one.  This  difference  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
hesitane.y  on  the  parti  of  buyers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  they  have  been  holding  back  large  orders 
in  the  hope  that  prices  might  fall. 
That  was  pulp  in  1920 ! 

Technical. 

One  cannot  let  the  year  pass  without  a  reference  to 
the  Technical  side  of  pulp  and  paper.  Have  avp 
progressed?  The  answer  may  be  given  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

As  regards  pulp,  further  developments  have  Caken 


place  in  utilizing  bamboo  as  raw  material  and  new 
machinery  has  been  adopted.  Peat  has  also  been  tried, 
and  reports  have  been  for  and  against  it.  Seaweed 
has  been  tested  in  England  and  elsewhere  and  reported 
on  unfavorably,  but  in  America  it  has  proved  a  success, 
and  a  new  mill  is  being  established  to  handle  it. 
Bagasse  has  also  turned  outi  successful,  and  machinery 
for  grinding  can  be  obtained  in  England.  The  results 
are  all  encouraging,  particularly  as  one  looks  at  the 
new  efforts  made  in  the  Canadian,  and  American  scien- 
tific work  in  pulp  making.  A  tribute  must  also  be  paid 
to  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  and  the 
American  for  all  they  have  done.  They  are  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  ITnited  Kingdom. 

Then  tihe  discovery  was  made  that  it  was  not  a  Ger- 
man who  made  ground  wood  first  in  the  world  and 
paper  from  it.  It  was  discovered  that  a  Nova  Scotian 
diaries  Fenerty,  made  it  in  1838-1839,  and  to  him  the 
credit  is  given. 

As  regards  paper,  the  British  Papermakers'  Asso- 
eiatiion  established  a  Technical  Section  in  1920,  and  it 
is  going  well.  One  knows  what  the  Canadians  and 
Americans  have  done  to  put  new  lines  on  the  market 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  Scandinavians 
and  the  Germans  are  also  steadily  moving  along  on 
similar  lines.  The  results  of  all  these  labors  will  be 
experienced  in  1921.  Paper  is  now  made  on  a  scientific 
basis,  and  we  are  in  the  same  old  world  with  a  new 
people,  better  educated  and  more  advanced  in  tihought. 
Paper  and  pulp  men  must  move  accordingly.  The  Ger- 
mans are  doing  it  today,  and  the  French  and  Belgians 
are  raising  new  nations  out  of  do'wntrodden  ones 
who  will  in  years  to  come  study  the  economic  position 
just  as  much  as  the  Russians.  In  these  great  markets 
competition  will  be  on  scientific  lines  and  their  wants 
will  reflect  on  the  manufacturers'  power  of  production. 
Science  and  reseach  for  tomorrow  should  be  the  motto ; 
scrap  the  obsolete  machinery'. 

Canada's  Trade  With  England. 

During  1920  paper  and  pulp  imports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  might  have  been  increased  somewhat.  The 
pulp  produced  in  Canada  has  a  good  name  in  England, 
and  tihe  sooner  this  shipping  difficulty  has  been  got 
over  and  tackled  the  better  for  the  Dominion.  I  hope 
next  month  to  have  a  complete  return  of  Canada's 
trade  with  this  country.  At  present  the  figures  are 
not  available.  One  has  only  to  look  atl  fhe  progress 
Newfoundland  pulp  and  paper  has  made  in  the  British 
market.  Already  some  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
mills  enjoy  a  nice  connection  with  British  clients,  but 
the  great  desire  is  to  see  more  mills  interested  in  the 
market. 


TWO  MORE  PULP  MILLS. 

Toronto,  Jan.  24.— Two  additional  pulp  and  paper 
industries  are  in  prospect  for  northern  Ontario  in  con- 
nection with  extensive  pulpwood  limits,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Mini-ster  of  Lands  and 
Forests  for  Ontario,  will  shortly  be  advertised  for  sale. 
One  of  these  limits  is  tributary  to  the  Nagagami  river 
in  Algoraa,  and  so  situated  that  the  mills  would  prob- 
ably be  located  north  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway. 
The  other  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Lake,  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  district,  south   of  the   Transcontinental. 


Don't  worry  about  what  people  say  about  you.  Think 
what  might  happen  if  they  were  mind  readers. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE 

A-1.  Preparation  of  methyl  alcohol  from  lignin. 
EMIL  HEUSER  aud  HANS  SCHMBLZ.  Cellulose- 
ehemie  1,  no.6,  49-58  (1920).  Lignin  is  a  b.y-product 
ill  the  hydrolysis  of  wood  to  sugar  by  acids,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  means  of  utilizing  it.  The  authors 
show  that  by  heating  lignin  with  5.7  p.c.  hydrochloric 
acid  and  under  5-6  atmospheres  pressure  (150-160°C) 
practically  the  whole  of  the  CH3O  content  of  the  lignin 
is  split  off  as  methyl  alcohol.  The  yields  obtained  were 
acetic  acid.  2.19  p.c,  acetone  0.73  p.c.  and  methyl 
alcohol  14,83  p.c.  5  grams  of  lignin  were  heated  with 
30  ee.  5.7  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid,  2  hours  at  5-6  atmos- 
pheres, and  the  residue  again  heated  2  hours  under  the 
same  conditions.  Four  hours  continuous  heating  gave 
about  13  p.c.  methyl  alcohol  while  heating  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  gave  a  yield  of  only  2.56  p.c. — C.J.W. 

A-1;  B-0.  Paper  pulp  supplies  from  Chile.  J. 
Royal  Boc.  Arts  68,  no.  3544,  769-771  (1920;.  Among 
the  trees,  whose  wood  is  suitable  for  papermaking.  are 
the  wild  bamboo  (eoihue  or  quila),  conifers,  as  the 
alerce  and  cypress,  and  the  Chilean  pine  (Araucaria). 
There  are  about  10  million  acres  of  primeval,  heavily 
timbered  country  covered  with  these  trees.  ]\Iuch  of 
this  land  is  under  governmental  control  and  coopera- 
tion could  be  counted  upon.  Water  and  water  power, 
ready  access  to  sea  transport  and  good  if  not  plentiful 
labor  are  among  the  advantages ;  the  disadvantage  is 
the  heavy  rainfall  in  certain  sections. — C.J.W. 

A-6;  E-2.  The  composition  of  sulfite  coal  (Sti-eh- 
lenert).  HANS  KRULL.  Cellulosechemie  1,  no.  6,  58- 
59  (1920).  Two  samples  of  sulfitet  coal,  prepared 
according  to  Strehleuert's  directions,  gave  the  follow- 
ing numbers  on  analysis :  moisture,  9.24,  6.34  p.c. :  ash. 
9.80,  35.45  p.c;  carbon,  .54.64,  34.66  p.c;  hydrogen, 
4.77,  4.10  p.c;  heating  value,  5,424,  4,151;  heating  value 
of  dry  and  ash-free  product,  6,700,  6,000.  These  fig- 
ures correspond  to  emperical  formulas  1,  (CioHi-SO,)x ; 
2,  (CiiHioS^O)^;  when  these  are  compared  with  the 
formula  for  the  sulfonic  acid  of  lignin,  C4nH440,,S,,.  it 
is  evident  that  considerable  carbDiiizatiim  of  the  liquor 
has  taken  place. — C.J.W. 

B-4.  PTeparation  of  alcohol  from  wood.  E^MIL 
HEUSER.  Cellulosechemie  1,  no.  5,  41-46  (1920).  A 
lecture,  reviewing  the  present  processes. — C.J.W. 

D-4.  Grinding  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
woodpulp.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1.342.231,  P.  C.  SCHAAN- 
ING,  Vestre  Holmen,  near  Christiana,  Nonvay.  Paper 
28,  (July  14,  1920).  In  a  grinding  app.  for  the  manuf. 
of  woodpulp,  the  combination  of  a  grinding  stone,  a 
compartment  for  receiving  wooden  blocks  to  be  ground, 
said  blocks  forming  a  column  to  he  pressed  against  the 
stone,  a  reciprocable  forward-pressing  device  operating 
members  gripping  the  faces  of  the  blocks,  and  a  supply- 
ing device  or  hopper  for  effecting  refilling  of  blocks 
into  said  compartment  and  arranged  to  feed  the  blocks 
in  a  direction  more  or  less  across  to  the  forward-press- 
ing direction  into  the  space  behind  the  blocks  of  the 
column  gripped  b>'  the  gripping  members  and  accord- 
ing to  the  movement  of  the  latter  towards  the  stone. 
whereby  the  said  space  will  remain  constantly  filled 


with  blocks  forming  an  extension  of  the  block  column. 
Claims  allowed  24.— A.P.C. 

E-2.  Method  of  and  the  means  for  the  de-acidifica- 
tion if  raw  wood-pulp  Uquor.  B.  GRATZ.  English 
Patent  150,571.  Nov.  26.  1919.  The  liquor  is  allowed 
to  flow  along  a  trough  through  which  the  ashes  from 
lignite  or  other  bro-\TO  coals  are  transported  in  an  op- 
posite direction  by  means  of  a  mechanical  conveyor. 
The  cost  of  neutralization  is  small,  and  th^  liquor  o,b- 
tained  may  be  used  for  preparing  artificial  stone.  — 
C.J.W. 

E-2.  The  determination  of  methyl  alcohol  in  sulphite 
spirit.  E:\nL  HEUSER  and  ASCHKENASI.  Papier- 
fabrikant  18,  no.  33,  611-615  (1920).  The  method  of 
Konig  is  used.  50  grains  of  potassium  bichromate  and 
50  cc.  sulfuric  acid  in  500  cc.  water  are  heated  1  hour, 
and  cooled  25  cc  of  the  dilute  alcohol  (equal  to  about 
3  grains  of  pure  alcohol)  are  run  into  a  flask  which  is 
connected  with  a  carbon  dioxide  absorption  train,  and 
then  the  cooled  chromic  acid  solution.  After  standing 
over  night,  it  is  heated  to  boiling  for  1  hour  and  carbon 
dioxide  free  air  then  passed  through  for  an  hour.  The 
weight  of  CO2  found,  multiplied  by  0.728,  gives  the 
content  of  methyl  alcohol. — C.J.W. 

E-2.  Concentration  of  sulfite  and  sulfate  waste  liq- 
uors by  freezing.  Ger.  patent  No.  316,592,  E.  OMAN, 
June  26.  1917.  J.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  483A,  (July  15, 
1920).  The  liquors  are  kept  agitated  and  subjected  to 
a  temp,  below  their  solidification  point,  any  snow  or 
ice  crystals  formed  being  removed  by  filtration  or 
ceutrifuging.  Portions  of  liquid  adhering  to  the  crys- 
tals are  dild.  The  low  temp,  of  the  crystals,  as  well  as 
of  the  coned,  liquors,  may  be  utilized  for  cooling  further 
quantities  of  liquor.  The  concn.  of  the  liquors  may  be 
increased  to  40  p.c.  by  this  method. 

F-2.  Process  for  treating  soda-ceUuIose  waste  lyes. 
H.  ACHENBACII.  German  Patent  322,771.  Feb.  16, 
1919.  The.wa.ste  liquor  passes  doAvn  a  tower,  in  which 
it  is  concentrated  from  about  5°Be  (sp.  gr.  1.037)  to 
about  10°  Be  (sp.  gr.  1.075)  by  means  of  furnace  gasses. 
It  can  then  be  evaporated  in  the  usual  apparatus  with- 
out frothing. — C.J.W. 

K-6.  Preparing  cellulose  from  peat  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  cardboard.  Papierfabrikant  18,  no. 
36  and  37.  663-667,  683-689  (1920).  A  review  of  prac- 
tically all  the  German  patents  granted  for  the  utili- 
zation of  peat  in  the  paper  industry. — C.J.W. 

K-4.  Method  of  manufacturing  paper  barrels.  U.  S. 
patent  No.  1,340,110,  R.  S.  BOLGER,  New  York,  N.Y., 
part  Assignor  to  Geo.  F.  Whistler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
U.S.A.  Paper,  26,  (July  14,  1920).  The  method  of 
manufg.  bilged  barrel  bodies  of  a  continuous  unbroken 
web  of  paper,  which  consists  in  longitudinally  stretch- 
ing said  web  between  tiie  side  edges  thereof,  the  latter 
remaining  relatively  shorter  than  the  stretched  portions, 
then  longitudinally  wrapping  the  same  upon  itself  into 
bilged  barrel  formation,  and  interposing  relatively 
narrow  strips  of  flexible  materials  between  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  web  during  the  wrapping  of  the  web 
around  the  mandrel.     Claims  allowed  8. — A.P.-C. 
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K-8.  Color  solution  tank.  Paper,  22,  (July  14,  1920). 
The  app.  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tauk  with  au  inlet 
pipe  for  hot  water  which  takes  on  a  centrifugal  motion 
on  entering.  A  solid  cone  is  in  the  center  of  the  bottom 
to  prevent  any  coloring  from  lodging  there.  The  .soln. 
remains  about  0.51  uiin.  before  leaving  the  tank  from 
the  upper  outlet  when  the  hot  water  supply  is  shut  off 
and  the  valve  opened  on  the  lower  outlet  to  drain  the 
tank  completely.  Both  outlets  are  joined  into  1  T- 
fitting  below  which  is  an  85-mesh  sieve  to  strain  the 
soln.  as  a  final  precautionary  measure.  The  T-fitting 
on  the  upper  outlet  is  equipped  with  a  nipple  for  the 
attachment  of  a  cold  water  hose  to  dil.  and  cool  down 
certain  color  solns.  (basic  anilines)  in  order  to  prevent 
a  granite  effect.  The  inlet  pipe  is  equipped  wth  a 
thermometer  in  order  to  regulate  the  temp,  of  the  hot 
water,  as  s  necessary  in  certain  cases  (auramine).  The 
length  of  time  required  for  the  operation  has  been 
reduced  50  p.c. — A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Paper  drier.  JOHN  E.  ALEXANDER.  Paper. 
29,  (July  21,  1920).  The  invention  comprises  an  in- 
closed drier  unit  having  electrically  heated  elements 
disposed  so  that  the  web  is  dried  by  being  carried  up- 
wards by  belts  of  varying  wire  mesh,  between  the  heat- 
ing elements,  and  out  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  drying 
unit.— A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Paper  roll  support.  IT.  S.  patent  No.  1,341,862, 
E.  L.  REED,  Sterling,  111.,  U.S.A.  Paper  28,  (July  14, 
1920).  A  device  comprising  a  frame  provided  with  a 
cross-bar ;  a  clip  secured  to  the  lower  face  of  the  cross- 
bar and  provided  with  the  resilient  side-plates;  an  arm 
pivoted  in  said-clip ;  a  spring  in  engagement  in  said 
arm  and  tending  to  force  it  downwardly ;  and  bosses 
projecting  inwardly  from  said  sideplates  , adapted  to 
engage  the  arm  and  hold  it  releasably  in  elevated  posi- 
tion.    Claim  allowed  1.— A.P.-C. 

K-10.  Process  of  preparing  pulp  having  wax-impreg- 
nated fibers.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1.344,620,  F.  B.  DAVID- 
SON, Assignor  to  National  Biscuit  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
U.S.A.  Paper,  26,  (July  14,  1920).  The  process  of  prep- 
aring pulp  having  wax  impregnated  fibers,  eonsi.sting 
in  mixing  together  papers  having  waxed  and  unwaxed 
portions  so  as  to  have  enough  waxed  fibers  to  impreg- 
nate with  the  wax  liberated  from  the  waxed  portions  of 
the  papers  substantially  all  the  unwaxed  fibers  that 
may  be  present  in  the  mixt.,  adding  enough  water  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  mixt.,  and  cooking  and  agitating 
the  mixt.  under  steam  press,  to  soften  the  fibers  of  the 
papers  and  the  wax  and  cause  the  latter  to  be  forced 
into  the  fibers  of  the  papers.  Claims  allowed  4.  — 
A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Angle-gage  attachment  for  paper-cutting 
machines.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,345,033,  H.  STENGEL, 
Assignor  to  A.  J.  Otten,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 
Paper,  24,  (July  14,  1920).  An  angle  gage  attachment 
for  paper  cutting  machines  having  a  straight  back  gage 
including  vertical  ribs;  the  attachment  comprising 
outer  attaching  blocks  having  notches  adapted  to 
receive  the  ribs,  set  screws  in  the  outer  attaching  blocks 
to  engage  the  ribs,  a  centi-al  attaching  block  having  a 
notch  to  receive  a  rib,  set  screws  in  the  central  attach- 
ing block  to  engage  opp.  sides  of  the  rib,  angle  gage 
platps  pivotally  connected  to  the  central  attaching  block 
links  pivotally  connected  to  the  angle  gage  plates  and 
bearing  upon  the  outer  attaching  blocks  and  having 
longitudinally  extending  slots,  and  cap  screws  inserted 
through  the  slots  and  tapped  into  the  outer  attaching 


blocks  ;  so  that  li\'  manipulating  the  cap  screws  the  angle 
gage  plates  mav  be  adjusted.  Claims  allowed  3.  — 
A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Drying  of  pasteboard.  Paper  24,  (Jul\-  14, 
1920).  HUBERT  EICHEN,  Grevenbroich,  Germany. 
A  patent  on  drying  sheets  of  pasteboard  by  having 
them  pass  through  horizontal  drying  galleries  on  end- 
less chains.  An  innovation  is  the  elimination  of  station- 
ary partitions,  these  being  supplanted  by  the  card- 
board to  be  dried.  It  is  claimed  this  reduces  building 
costs  materially.  The  sheets  are  hung  alternately 
crosswise  and  length-wise,  so  that  the.y  receive  the  air 
currents  in  alternating  directions.  It  is  claimed  this 
accelerates  the  drying  process. — A.P.-C. 

K-20.  Process  for  parchment  paper  and  vulcanized 
fiber.  Fr.  patent  No.  500,504,  The  Manchester  Oxide 
Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  18,  1919.  Paper,  17,  24,  (July  21,  1920). 
Same  as  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,333,465.  Paper,  26,  235, 
(1920).— A.P.-C. 

K-11 ;  K-23.  Paper  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
narrow  strips  of  paper.  Fr.  patent  No.  505,686,  TURK 
GESSELSCIIAFT  m.b.H.,  Germany.  Papeterie,  42, 
925-6,  (Oct.  25,  1920).  Narrow  discs  are  placed  side 
by  side,  but  a  small  distance  apart,  and  are  made  to 
act  on  the  wire  of  the  machine  between  2  of  the  guide 
rolls  so  as  to  produce  trough-like  depressions  in  the 
wire.  As  the  wire  travels  the  fibers  are  deposited  in 
the  spaces  between  the  discs,  so  that  when  the  wire 
emerges  from  under  the  discs  it  carries  strips  of  fibers 
having  clean-cut  edges  and  uniform  width  and  thick- 
ness.—A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Paper  winding  and  unwinding.  Br.  patent  No. 
144,485,  T.  LOVE,  London.  Paper,  27,  No.  6,  30,  (Oct. 
13,  1920).  The  paper  is  supported,  by  spindles  and 
rolled  on  to  a  drum.  Several  successive  lengths  may  be 
rolled,  such  as  end  remaining  ou  printers'  reels,  that 
may  later  be  used  as  posters,  bills,  etc.  The  roll  on  to 
which  the  paper  is  wound  has  a  wire  resting  in  a  groove 
in  its  periphery.  By  drawing  the  wire  through  the 
paper,  sheets  of  a  given  length  can  be  cut  according 
to  the  adjustment. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Waterproofing  and  hardening  ceUulose  and 
its  products.  Br.  patent  No.  145,  610-119,  F.  MOEL- 
LER,  Cassel,  Germany,  Sept.  1,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
23,  990,  (Nov.  17,  1920).  Pure  cellulose  such  a.s  cotton, 
cellular  tissue  and  papers  and  cardboards  made  there- 
from are  hardened  and  rendered  water-resisting  by 
treatment  with  thion.vl  chloride.  Indiff.  solvents  for 
the  thionyl  chloride,  such  as  chloroform,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, benzene,  etc.,  may  be  used.  A  better  parch- 
mentizing  effect  on  paper  is  produced  by  exposing  the 
paper,  after  treatment  if  necessary  in  vacuum,  to  the 
vapors  of  thionyl  chloride.  Continued  treatment 
renders  paper  absolutely  impermeable.  It  is  desirable, 
after  treatment,  to  wash  with  water  or  dil.  alkali,  or 
to  treat  with  dry  NH^  gas. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  for  rendering  cardboard,  paper,  and 
paper  fabrics  grease — and  water-proof.  Ger.  patent 
No.  316,527,  L.  BUCHBINDER,  March  19,  1919;  addi- 
tion to  306,028.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  653A,  (Oct.  15, 
1920).  Cardboard  which  has  been,  coated  with  a  glue 
ppt.  containing  a  filling  material,  in  accordance  with 
the  chief  patent  (see  J.  Soc.  Chem..  Ind.;  37,  575A, 
1918),  and  dried,  is  further  coated  with  a  mixt.  consist- 
ing of  a  satd.  soln.  of  tannin  and  resin  in  spirit  and  a 
varnish  containing  a  drier,  to  which  mixt.  Zn  white 
and  formaldehyde  have  been  added. — A.P.-C. 
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UiVITED  STATES  ^OTES 


FOREST    CONSERVATION    FAVORED    AT 
WASHINGTON. 

At  hearings  held  last  week  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  much  test- 
imony was  adduced  in  favor  of  the  Snell  forestry  con- 
servation  bill.     Through  this  measure   it   is  proposed 
to  halt  reckless  forest  devastation,  substituting  scien- 
tific   cutting  and   planting   and   the    application   of   a 
comprehensive  policy  of  control  over  woodlands  that 
embodies  the  best  experience  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  bill  includes  also  a  provision  for  an  annual  ap- 
in-opriation  of  a  million  dollars  to  be  spent  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  fighting  forest  fires,  and  for 
ten  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  purchase     of  addi- 
tional forest  lands.     The  bill  i-eceived  vigourous  sup- 
])ort  from   numerous   forestry   experts  and   other   au- 
thorities on  woodlands.     Among  those  called  upon  to 
express  their  views  with  regard  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation were  the  following:  Philip  Ayres.  secretary  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Society ;  Wni.  B.  Greeley, 
Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States:  Alfred     (iaskill. 
State  Forester  for  New  Jersey;  R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau;  E.  E.  Carter,  Assistant  U. 
S.  Forester;  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Wood  Using     Industries:   Elbert     H.   Baker,   pub- 
lisher of  the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer";  Charles  Lath- 
rop  Pack,  president  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion;  Col.  Henry  S.   Graves,  former     Chief  Forester; 
George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  and   E.   T.   Allen,   representing 
the   Western    Forestry   Conservation    Association    and 
the    National     Lumber    Manufacturing     Association. 
Testifying  as  a  lumberman  and  in  behalf  of  the  Paci- 
fic  Coast   timber  owners,  Mr.   Allen's  stand   in   favor 
of  the  bill  is  significant  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the 
lumbermen,   who   in   the   past  have   been   perhaps   too 
ready  to  denounce  all  plans  for  forest  regulation,  have 
awakened  to  the  serious  position  in  which  forest  de- 
pletion has  put  their  own  industry. 

Mr.  Kellogg 's  Remarks. 
R.    S.    Kellogg,    discussing    necessity    of    inventory 
of  nation's  forest  resources,  before  congressional  com- 
mittee in  hearing  on  Snell  forest  bill,  said : — 

"We  are  using  125  pounds  of  paper  per  capita  year- 
by  in  the  ITnited  States,  and  our  pulp  wood  supply  is 
rapidl.v  dwindling,  but  no  one  knows  how  much  we 
have,  nor  whei'e  it  is  the  best  national  economy  to  pro- 
duce the  future  supply,  said  R.  S.  Kellogg,  represent- 
ing the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the 
parent  organization  of  the  LTnited  States  paper  in- 
dustry, and  also  chairman  of  the  National  Forestry 
Program  Committee,  the  coalition  of  manufacturers, 
converters  and  consumers  of  wood  products  which  is 
sponsoring  the  Snell  bill. 

"We  are  told  that  there  is  no  other  material  on  earth 
so  good  as  hickory  for  vehicle  manufacture,  yet  we  do 
not  know  enough  about  the  present  supply,  the  require- 
ments of  the  industry,  nor  how  to  produce  a  future 
supply,  to  enable  us  to  tackle  the  problem  with  any 
assurance  of  success. 

"These  are  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that  an  in- 
ventory is  the  first  requisite  in  this  business  undertak- 


ing. Sound  financing  and  management  are  impossible 
without  stock  taking  and  inventories  must  be  period- 
icall.y  revised.  This  is  why  the  provision  for  a  survey 
of  the  nation's  forest  resources  is  asked  by  the  so- 
called  Snell  bill. 

'"A  forest  inventory  and  a  census  of  timber  require- 
ments are  fundamental  to  any  adequate  plan  for  forest 
production  and  utilization.  We  must  find  out  what 
we  have,  where  it  is,  how  fast  it  is  growing,  how  rapid- 
ly it  is  being  used,  and  what  we  might  have  if  all  forest 
soil  were  put  to  work.  We  don't  know  where  we  stand 
now.  We  must  know  if  we  are  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  continuous  forest  production  on  an  adequate  scale 
and  in  an  intelligent  fashion." 

President  Sisson 's  Statement. 
George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  President  of  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  said : — 

"The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the 
parent  association  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States,  desires  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the  Snell 
forestry  bill,  not  alone  because  the  paper  industry  is 
dependent  for  its  future  existence  on  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  from  the  forests  but  because  this 
Association  believes  it  best  for  the  nation  as  a  whole," 
said  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam.  N.Y.,  president 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

"While  in  the  last  analysis  the  problem  of  the  paper 
supply  is  the  problem  of  the  timber  supply,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  manufacturing  of  paper  is  but  one 
of  the  many  methods  of  forest  utilization  and  that  the 
total  demand  for  timber  for  other  purposes  exceeds 
many  times  that  for  the  making  of  paper,  this  industry 
using  only  about  8  percent  of  the  annual  cut  of  timber. 
"The  paper  industry  touches  so  closely  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people  and  reaches  such  a  condition  of  in- 
dispensibility  in  our  modern  life,  that  we  must 
approach  the  problem  of  its  raw  material  supply  with 
a  strong  consideration  for  the  public  interest  involved, 
and  with  a  determination  that  our  efforts  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  shall  be  so  widely  directed  that  no 
minor  consideration  or  controversial  attitude  may  in- 
terfere with  the  successful  result. 

"In  this  spirit  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation approves  the  policy  now  proposed,  because  it 
appears  to  be  a  fair  ad.justment  of  the  respective  rights 
of  the  timberlajid  owner,  the  manufacturer,  the  con- 
verter and  consumer  of  forest  products,  which  latter 
is  the  general  public. 

"The  relation  of  the  paper  industry  to  forestry  is 
being  daily  realized  as  more  and  more  vital.  With  the 
great  sums  involved  in  the  paper  manufacturing  plant 
investments,  the  paper  industry  is  willing  to  do  more 
than  its  share  toward  providing  a  future  supply  of 
raw  material.  :Put  the  public  must  do  its  part,  protect  ■ 
its  own  forests  from  losses  by  fire,  and  must  not  impose 
upon  the  timberland  owner  such  conditions  of  taxation 
and  operation  that  his  only  salvation  is  deforestation. 
All  he  asks  is  a  chance  to  reforest.  We  believe  this 
bill  properly  apportions  the  task  between  federal  and 
state  governments  and  private  owner. 

"Speaking  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper, 
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let  me  give  assurance  of  our  entire  readiness  to  assume 
obligation  and  render  full  measure  of  service  in  the 
practical  execution  of  a  program  that  will  be  continent 
wide  in  its  scope,  all-embracing  as  to  wood-using  in- 
dustries, and  dedicated  in  its  last  analysis  to  the  per- 
manent service  of  all  the  people." 

A  Good  Investment. 

William  L.  Hall,  Chicago,  speaking  in  favor  of  fed- 
eral acquisition  of  forest  land,  said : — • 

The  United  States  should  lay  out  for  itself  the  pro- 
gram of  acquiring  a  million  acres  a  year  of  deforested 
or  cut  over  lands,  and  building  these  lands  into  its 
system  of  national  forests.  The  widening  of  purchases 
under  the  Weeks  law  should  and  will  be  subject  to 
special  consideration  because  of  the  appropriation  in- 
volved. Before  the  war  appropriations  were  made  at 
the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  year  for  the  jturchase  of  lands 
for  national  forests  at  the  headquarters  of  navigable 
streams.  It  is  proposed  now  to  increase  the  amount  to 
$10,000,000  a  year  and  remove  the  restrictions  of  limit- 
ing purchases  to  the  water  sheds  of  navigable  streams. 
*  No  matter  what  plan  of  forestry  may  be  adopted. 
Government-owned  forests  must  be  the  nub  of  the  plan. 
It  is  to  them  that  the  nation  must  look  for  the  best 
development  of  forestry.  They  are  the  centers  of  fire 
protection  and  the  centers  of  influence  in  the  better 
handling  of  private  timberlands  in  the  regions  around 
them.  They  must  be  located  in  all  timber  regions.  The 
National  Forests  of  the  west,  with  all  their  barren,  in- 
accessible and  burnt  over  areas,  have  now  become  self- 
supporting.  The  National  Forests  in  the  East,  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  over  $11,000,000,  are  now  worth 
more  than  double  that  amount.  They  are  good  invest- 
ments. 

The  moment  the  true  nature  of  the  reforestation 
■problem  is  understood  it  is  clearly  seen  that  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  try  to  jnit  it  off.  Delay  increases 
the  cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time  involved. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  acquiring  lands.  In  1900, 
when  the  question  of  acquiring  forest  lands  in  the 
Appalachians  was  first  agitated  virgin  timberlands 
could  have  been  bought  at  the  price  paid  today  for 
cutover  lands.  In  1911  when  the  Weeks  law  was  pass- 
ed the  opportunity  was  not  as  great  as  ten  years  be- 
fore, but  it  was  "better  then  than  it  is  today.  It  is 
better  today  than  it  will  ever  be  again.  We  must  start 
(m  this  program  at  once  or  the  costs  become  .simply 
appalling. 

It  has  been  reported  to  congress  that  in  the  United 
States  are  81  million  acres  of  land.?  formerly  timbered 
and  still  capable  of  producing  good  timber,  but  now 
barren  and  to  remain  in  desert-like  condition  until  they 
are  replanted  to  trees.  The  cost  of  allowing  such  lands 
to  accumulate  is  tremendous.  Assuming  no  cost  for 
the  land,  and  considering  only  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  and  protecting  the  planted  trees  from  fire,  their 
cost  will  be  not  less  than  $40  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 


Walter  E.  Trum  of  E.  J.  Trum,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Paper  Box  Man- 
ufacturers As.sociation  at  the  recent  meetins  of  that 
organization  held  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 
City.  Other  officers  chosen  were  William  H.  Cassel- 
man  of  T.  &  E.  Casselman,  Inc.,  New  York,  vice-pre- 
sident and  Robert  M.  Zoller  of  Schenck  &  Schlichte. 
Inc.,  New  York  and  Newark,  trea.surer. 


A  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  print  paper  supplies  and 
prices  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  week  by 
Senator  Harris  of  Georgia.  The  Senator,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  when  it  investigated  the 
news  print  industry  in  1918,  asserts  that  there  is  no 
real  shortage  of  print  paper  at  present.  He  claims 
also  that  white  paper  is  being  offered  in  the  open 
market  at  a  lower  price  than  that  covered  by  contracts 
with  the  big  companies  who  usually  control  the  sit- 
uation, and  that  despite  this  the  newspapers  are  forced 
to  make  contracts  for  1921  -with  the  right  of  the  paper 
company-  to  fix  its  o^^^l  prices  subject  to  quarterly  re- 
adjustment. 

A  layoff  affecting  100  employees  in  the  offices  of 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  went  into  effect 
beginning  February-  1.  The  foremen  emploj-ed  in  the 
company's  plants  have  been  transferred  from  a  salary 
to  an  hourly  wage  basis. 

The  United  Paperboard  Company  reports  net  earn- 
ing.s  for  the  six  months  ended  Nov.  -27,  1920,  of  $1,- 
002,985  before  depreciation  and  income  taxes,  as  com- 
pared with  $165,807  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1919. 

Six  of  the  twelve  paper  mills  in  the  Kalamazoo  dis- 
trict have  put  into  effect  wage  reductions  approximat- 
ing 17  per  cent. 

Herbert  Hoover,  former  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istrator, and  Julius  Barnes,  former  head  of  the  Grain 
Administration,  have  formed  a  holding  company  to 
take  in  several  industrial  enterprises  in  which  they  are 
jointly  interested.  The  new  company,  to  be  known  as 
the  Intercontinental  Development  Company,  will  con- 
trol the  Washington  "Herald",  a  large  block  of  the 
stock  of  which  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Hoover.  It  will 
control  also  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Company  of  Pejeps- 
cot,  Me.,  and  the  Clearflax  Rug  Company  of  Duluth. 
The  former  has  important  holdings  in  Maine  and  Can- 
ada. It  is  trying  to  reforest  lands  as  they  are  cleared 
and  to  use  water  power  on  its  properties. 

Newspapers  now  printed  in  black  and  white  may 
have  to  appear  in  colors  unless  the  several  States  that 
furnish  black  ink  withdraw  legislation  designed  to  bar 
the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
black,  the  pigment  used  as  a  basis  for  printing  inks. 
Wyoming,  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia,  the  three 
States  now  turning  out  the  world's  main  supply  of 
carbon  black,  are  considering  measures  prohibiting  the 
transformation  of  natural  gas  into  carbon  products 
and  conserving  it  for  domestic  use. 

L.  L.  Alsted  of  Milwaukee  and  A.  J.  McKay  of  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.  have  been  granted  a  charter  in  Wisconsin 
for  a  new  concern  to  be  known  as  the  Valley  Pulp 
Company.  They  have  just  completed  a  deal  for  "the  big 
paper  plant  of  the  Kaukauna  Pulp  Company  at  Kau- 
kauna.  Several  weeks  ago  they  purchased  the  Lake- 
side Paper  Company's  mill  at  Neenah.  Both  these 
plants  will  be  operated  for  the  Valley  Pulp  Company. 
Improvements  are  being  planned  in  each  mill  with  "a 
view  to  effecting  a  material  increase  in  their  output. 

Ironsides  Board  Corporation,  Norwick,  Conn.,  is  now 
entirely  owned  by  the  Shuttleworth-  Keiller  Co.,  of  New 
York.  The  firm  has  purchased  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
company  formerly  owned  by  the  American  Straw  Board 
( 'ompany  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
devotes  his  M-hole  attention  now  to  the  management  of 
the  Bear  River  (N.S.)  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
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Tlie  Ontario  Government  will,  in  tlie  near  future, 
advertise  two  rather  extensive  timber  limits  in  North- 
ern Ontario  as  being  for  sale.  One  is  tributary  to  the 
Nagagami  River  in  Algoma,  and  the  other  near  Long 
Lake  in  the  Tliunder  Bay  district.  Both  will  be  sold 
subject  to  conditions  regarding  the  establishment  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  Water  power  concessions  go 
with  both.  The  first  limit  mentioned  will  have  the 
electrical  development  north  of  the  transcontinental 
railway  available  for  paper  manufacture.  The  other 
limit  is  soutli  of  this  railway.  Both  are  west  of  Hearst, 
and  both  are  now  being  cruised  for  the  Government. 

Word  from  Port  Arthur  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kaministiquia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  new  mill 
in  that  tovra  went  into  complete  operation  on  Jan.  24th. 
The  slasher  mill  has  been  running  for  a  couple  of 
months  and  has  prepared  1,500  cords  of  pulp  wood  for 
the  grinder  mill  and  the  wet  room,  which  latter  has 
also  been  started.  The  company  has  its  output  sold 
for  six  months  ahead.  Plans  are  under  way  for  increas- 
ing the  present  capacity  of  80  tons  per  day  to  100. 

The  Digby  Weekly  Coui'ier  of  Jan.  7th  just  to  hand 
contains  an  interesting  write-up  concerning  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  development  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  which  was  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Clarke  Brothers  new  mill  at  Victoria 
Bridge  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  will  be  in 
operation  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while 
paper  has  been  made  in  Canada  for  more  than  100 
years,  the  second  paper  mill  in  Canada  was  built  in 
Nova  Scotia,  at  Bedford  Basin,  in  1818,  by  R.  A.  Hol- 
land, who  at  tliat  time  was  the  publisher  of  the  Halifax 
Record.  So  late  as  1881  the  census  showed  Canada,  at 
that  time  to  have  had  onlj-  five  pulp  mills,  with  an  in- 
vested capital  of  ,^92,000,  employing  68  ])eople  and 
having  an  annual  output  of  valued  at  $63,000.  Ten 
years  later  24  mills  were  operating  with  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  $2,900,907,  employing  1,025  peoj^le  and 
with  an  annual  output  valued  at  $1,057,810.  Today 
there  are  $260,000,000  invested  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  Canada. 

The  death  took  ])lace  at  Oshawa,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  24th, 
of  Edward  Mundy,  president  of  the  Reformer  Printing 
&  Publishing  Company,  a  pioneer  newspaper  man  of 
Ontario  County,  who  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
84  years.  Deceased  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  in  his  young  days  he  worked  on 
several  of  the  Toronto  papers  and  at  one  time  ran  a 
paper  at  Prince  Albert,  Ont.  He  went  to  Oshawa  32 
years  ago  and  in  1910  he  retired  from  the  editorship 
of  the  Ontario  Reformer  which  he  had  purchased  in 
1878. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  in  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
has  moved  that  a  ret.urn  be  made  to  the  House  of  all 
correspondence  lietween  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  the  Prime  Minister  or  any  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  E.  W.  Backus,  or  any  other  company, 
firm  or  person,  together  with  all  estimates,  reports, 
advertisements,  conditions  of  sale,  tenders,  agreements, 


maps,  documents  and  papers  of  every  kind  relating  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  pulp  concessions,  the  White  Dog 
Rapids  water  power  or  any  other  water  power  in  the 
district  of  Kenora,  and  the  recent  sale  of  pulpwood 
and  timber  on  the  English  River  concession. 

Mr.  Fred  Ratcliff,  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Company, 
and  Mrs.  Ratcliff,  leave  next  month  on  a  combined 
business  and  pleasure  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Among  the  outside  paper  men  in  Toronto  this  week 
were  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  the  new 
President  of  the  C'anadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association; 
Mr.  R.  I.  Worrel,  head  of  the  pulp  sales  department  of 
the  George  H.  Mead  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Macklin  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Robson  Black,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  King  Ed- 
ward Hotel  in  Toronto  last  week  on  "Canada's  Timber 
Wealth." 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  was  addressed  on  Jan. 
26th  by  Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  on  "Ontario's  Forests." 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  who  have 
a  large  plant  in  Toronto,  have  increased  their  capital 
stock  from  $250,000  to  $625,000. 

The  Howell  Lithographing  Company,  Toronto,  has 
increased   its   capital   stock   from  .$49,000   to   $500,000. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Nelson  Press, 
Limited,  Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and 
headquarters  in  Toronto  and  with  power  to  carry  on 
the  I)usiness  of  printers,  publishers  and  manufacturers 
of  wall  paper,  envelopes,  etc. 

Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Ramsey  have  resumed  operations 
at  their  paper  coating  mill  at  New  Toronto  after  in- 
stalling a  new  overhead  hot  air  drying  system  and 
building  what  is  practically  a  new  color  house,  as  well 
as  carrying  out  other  renovations. 

Hon.  Beniah  Bowman  stated  in  Toronto  last  week 
that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature at  the  present  session  making  it  possible  for  the 
department  to  carry  on  an  extensive  scheme  of  re- 
forestation and  making  it  possible  for  individuals, 
municipalities  or  corporations  to  reforest.  The  scheme 
will  apply  to  the  whole  province. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week  of  Mr. 
Louis  V.  Bouvier,  father  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Bouvier,  of  Bou- 
vier  &  Hutchinson,  envelope  manufacturers,  Toronto. 
Deceased  was  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  Ontario,  having 
reached  the  age  of  102  years. 

Canadian  S.  K.  F.  Co.,  Toronto,  has  issued  an  inter- 
e.'ting  bulletin  showing  how  ball  bearings  are  applied 
to  pulp  grinders  and  Jordan  engines.  The  former  use 
involves  the  problem  of  keeping  water  from  the  bear- 
ing and  the  latter  has  to    provide  for  a  heavy  thrust. 

The  Miramichi  Lumber  Company  is  the  largest  oper- 
ator in  their  section,  but  is  confining  its  effortis  chiefly 
to  pulpwood.  The  Partington  Company  is  also  getting 
out  a  large  quantity  of  pulpwood  this  season. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  Jan.  29. — Bii.sinef5s  in  pulp  and  paper  clre- 
le.s  is  unsettled  and  of  rather  small  volume  and  while 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  convinced  that  the  next 
month  or  two  will  see  a  change  for  the  better,  there 
is  undoubtedly  at  present  a  depression  in  the  trade  such 
as  is  being  experienced  in  other  commodities  of  con- 
stant consumption.  Here  and  there  one  hears  reports 
of  improved  business  conditions  but  they  are  not  very 
general.  The  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  paper  trade  is 
that  manufacturers  and  jobbers  will  have  to  be  content 
to  take  considerable  losses  for  a  time  and  that  they 
will  have  to  reconcile  themselves  to  small  orders  at 
reduced  prices.  This  condition  has  been  prevailing  for 
some  weeks,  and,  according  to  several  paper  men  in- 
terviewed this  week,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
a  betterment  of  the  situation.  In  one  or  two  instances 
it  was  reported  that  bu.ying  had  shown  signs  of  resum- 
ing, but  on  a  small  scale.  During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  very  little  reduction  of  the  big  stocks  of  paper 
on  hand  in  the  Toronto  warehouses,  although  salesmen 
are  out,  as  in  the  old  da.ys  before  the  boom,  trying  to 
place  orders,  but  printers  are  not  stocking  paper  and 
are  only  buying  from  hand  to  mouth.'  They  report  a 
lull  in  advertising  output  and  will  not  stock  up  beyond 
their  immediate  requirements.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
falling  market  to  contend  against  which  is  a  bg  factor 
in  the  decreased  volume  of  business  being  done  at  the 
present  time.  Book,  ledger  and  bond  paper  manufac- 
turers and  the  jobbers  are  still  conferring  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  at  a  stabilized  price-list  and  this  branch 
of  the  trade  is  still  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  In 
the  meantime  some  lines  of  fine  papens  the  jobbers  used 
to  pay  twenty  cents  and  more  for  can  now  be  obtained 
for  seventeen  cents  and  less. 

IMPORTS. — Sales  representatives  of  American  imp- 
orting houses  report  that  very  little  paper  is  being 
imported  into  Canada.  There  were  considerable  imp- 
orts of  boai'd  until  the  recent  reduction  in  price  bj-  the 
Canadian  mills  and  the  same  holds  good  of  bonds  and 
ledgers.  There  are  a  few  lines  of  paper  not  made  in 
Canada  that  are  coming  in  but  the  consignments  are 
verv  small. 

MAY  BE  CURTAILED  PRODUCTION— In  pulp 
and  paper  circles  there  is  considerable  specul- 
ation as  to  whether  or  not  the  plans  made  for  a  big 
increase  in  pulp  production  this  year  will  materialize. 
During  the  old  year  many  new  companies  were  organ- 
ized for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  and  quite 
a  number  of  the  old  companies  have  enlarged  their 
plants  and  have  announced  further  expansion  as  being 
likely.  But  there  have  been  falling  prices  in  both  pulp 
and  paper  lately  and  in  consequence  the  opinion 
prevails  in  some  quarters  that  not  only  will  some  of 
the  operating  companies  fail  to  put  their  expansion 
plans  into  effect  but  that  some  of  the  new  companies 
have  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  support  which 
would  warrant  them  in  going  ahead.  It  is  generallj' 
believed,  however,  that  whatever  abandonment  of  plans 
has  taken  plage,  it  is  only  of  a  temporary  character 
and  that  expansion   in   accordance   with  the  original 


program  will  be  gone  on  with  as  soon  as  the  present 
lull  in  business  is  over.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  pre.sent  year  will  not  see  the  big  increased 
production  promised  last  year. 

MANILAS  DOWN.— In  addition  to  the  reduction  of 
"B"manila  to  9c  and  No.  1  to  lie.  announced  last  week, 
a  reduction  of  approximately  ten  per  cent  in  manila 
bags  came  into  effect  this  week.  The  discounts  on 
manila  bags  are  now  50,  10  and  5  per  cent.  Kraft 
discounts  are  now  60,  2Y2  and  5  per  cent  and  on  white 
bags  45  and  5  per  cent.  The  wrapping  paper  trade  is 
keeping  up  fairly  well  although  the  orders  are  coming 
in  are  of  rather  small  dimensions. 

PULP.— The  market  for  pulp  is  still  dull.  There  are 
no  stable  quotations  and  enquiries  there  are  mostly 
feelers  to  find  out  just  how  the  market  lies.  Some 
of  the  mills  which  made  pulp  at  a  high  cost  last  year 
are  said  to  be  holding  their  product  for  a  rise  in  the 
market.  However  that  may  be  there  is  very  little 
moving  and  what  sales  are  being  made  are  at  reduced 
prices.  The  outlook,  however,  is  bright  for  a  stiffer 
mai'ket.  It  developed  at  the  boot  and  shoe  convention 
in  Toronto  this  week  that  the  trade  is  due  for  big  dev- 
elopment, which  will  mean  more  boxes  and  consequent- 
ly more  pulp.  Ladies  wear  and  other  lines  requiring 
boxes  are  in  for  a  boom  which  will  naturally  affect  the 
box  board  and  pulp  industries.  Groundwood  pulp  can 
be  bought  now  anywhere  from  $75.00  to  #90.00  per  ton, 
while  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  from  $130  to  $140. 
Unbleached  sulphite  rules  at  about  $100. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  PAPERS.  —  Manufacturers  of 
tissues  and  toilets  report  a  better  demand  than  is  char- 
acterizing most  lines  of  paper.  They  say  that  trade 
is  gradually  picking  up  and  buying  is  considei-ably 
freer  than  at  any  time  since  the  slump  set  in.  There 
was  a  reduction  in  toilets  this  week  representing  five 
per  cent.     Tissues  remain  unchanged. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  There  has  been  a 
notable  increase  in  enquiries  fi-om  paper  mills  for  new 
cotton  cuttings,  but,  according  to  local  dealers,  this  is 
where  the  improvement  ends,  as  only  a  small  amount 
of  actual  business  has  been  done.  Paper  manufac- 
turers are  sounding  the  market  to  detect  soft  spots, 
and  are  buying  only  where  sacrifice  prices  are  obtain- 
able. Dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  while  some  lots 
of  cuttings  may  be  bought  under  the  present  levels, 
most  of  the  grades,  as  a  general  rule,  are  held  for  full 
price  where  any  quantity  is  considered.  The  prices  on 
cuttings  have  been  unchanged  since  last  quotations. 
Old  cotton  rags  have  sIiomti  no  improvement,  the 
market  being  still  nominal.  The  larger  dealers  report 
business  absolutely  at  a  standstill,  but  they  are  in 
hopes  that  Spring  will  bring  a  renewal  of  business  in 
this  line.  Contrary  to  previous  predictions  No.  1  mixed 
papers  seem  to  have  strengthened  considerably.  Good 
packing  has  advanced  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  ton, 
while  there  is  yet  very  little  business  for  large  ton- 
nages, yet  dealers  feel  that  a  ray  of  light  has  been  cast 
on  the  waste  paper  situation.  The  general  firmness 
with  which  wood  pulp  prices  have  been  holding  the 
past  few  weeks  has  been  the  chief  factor  leading  to 
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the  belief  that  waste  paper  prices  are  too  low,  and  as 
soon  as  mills  begin  to  use  normal  quantities,  a  sharp 
advance  will  be  noted  in  prices.  Books  and  ledgers  are 
unchanged  in  price  with  demand  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  last  week.  Kraft  is  slightly  weaker,  following 
up  a  downward  trend  in  American  prices.  White  blanks 
have  also  eased  off  a  little,  which  has  lowered  the 
price  of  nianila  cuttings. 

Per  Cwt.  F.O.B.  Toronto 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $18.00— .$19.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  .  .    .        11.50 —  12.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings 9.00—     9.50 

No.   1  blue   overall   cuttings 8.00—     9.00 

Bleached  shoe  clip 11.00—  12.00 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings 14.00—  15.00 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 11.00 —  12.50 

New  light  flanellette  cuttings 11.50—  12.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 8.50—     9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)    .    ..  1.90—     2.00 

Flocks  and  satinettes -80 —       .90 

Tailor  rags 60—       .70 

Gunny  bagging   .  .    .  .    > 1-10         l-^O 

Manila  rope ^'I^^    *-^^ 

No.   1  white  envelope  cuttings    . .    . .         6.75 —    7.00 

No.  1.  soft  white  shavings    6.00—     6.50 

White  blanks 2.25—    2.50 

Heavy  ledger  stock 3.50 —    3.75 

No.  1  magazine 1-90 —     2.00 

No.  1  book  stock    ^■^^~~     "^-^^ 

No.  1  mauila  cuttings 2.25 —     2.50 

No.  1  print  nianila -^5         1.00 

Folded  news ■~^^—      -^^ 

Over  issue,  news 1-30         1.40 

Kraft 2.25-    2.75 

No.  1  clean  and  mixed  papers -50 —      .60 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  January,  29.— (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Trade  activity  in  paper  continues  narrow  in  scope. 
Consumers  have  not  altered  their  buying  policy  as  j^et 
and  are  absorbing  merely  such  quantities  of  paper  as 
are  directly  required,  Avith  the  result  that  aside  from 
the  contract  movement  of  supplies  very  little  paper  is 
being  shipped  by  mills  to  consuming  centres.  There  is 
business  passing,  of  course,  but  the  total  volume  of 
buying  at  present  is  so  far  below  normal  that  current 
market  transactions  have  practically  no  infhieuce  on 
values. 

The  situation  is  at  best  a  very  irregular  one.  Most 
manufacturers  are  not  pressing  customers  to  buy,  doubt- 
less figuring  that  action  on  their  part  in  this  direction 
wouUronly  serve  to  make  buyers  hold  off  to  a  greater 
degree  than  they  are.  Moreover,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
confidence  among  paper  producers  that  demand  is  not 
likely  to  remain  dormant  for  long.  Plenty  of  signs  are 
visible  of  a  revival  of  industry  in  many  lines  on  which 
the  paper  trade  largely  depends.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected in  a  market  such  as  now  exists,  there  are  some 
paper  manufacturers  who  are  cutting  prices  in  an 
effort  to  underbid  competitors  and  obtain  business. 
This  is  not  a  common  practice  with  the  trade  at  large, 
but  the  fact  remains  tliat  some  are  indulging  in  such 
tactics,  with  the  consequence  that  prices  are  surround- 
ed by  uncertainty. 

Changes  that  have  developed  in  quotations  during 
the  present  week  have  been,  with  rare  exceptions,  in 
a  downward  direction.  No  sharp  recessions  have  oc- 
curred vet  there  have  been  transactions  recorded  at 


lower  levels,  and  obviously  buj-ers  are  seeking  out 
supplies  which  can  be  secured  at  concessions. 

Reliable  information  is  to  the  effect  that  spot  news- 
print is  selling  at  a  further  reduction.  Business  has 
been  reported  in  standard  rolls  for  prompt  delivery  at 
6.50  cents  a  pound  at  mills,  and  there  has  been  some 
talk  in  the  trade  of  sales  down  to  6,25  cents.  It  ap- 
pears doubtful,  however,  that  any  worthwhile  tonnage 
can  be  bought  at  these  figures.  The  recognized  market 
level  is  still  7  cents  and  the  probabilities  are  pub- 
lishers must  pay  close  to  this  figure  to  obtain  sizable 
shipments.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  there  is  quite  a  .supply  of  imported  newsprint  in 
this  market  that  remains  unsold  and  it  would  seem 
that  owners  of  these  stocks  are  granting  sharp  conces- 
sions in  price  in  their  efforts  to  find  buyers. 

Another  branch  of  the  market  which  has  eased  off 
slightly  is  book  paper.  Actual  sales  of  machine- 
finished  book  have  been  recorded  at  10.50  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  mill.  It  is  stated  that  Eastern  manufac- 
turers are  holding  out  for  at  least  11  cents,  and  that 
this  price  constitutes  the  market  basis,  but  some  mills 
in  the  Middle  AVest  are  known  to  have  accepted  orders 
for  at  least  a  limited  tonnage  at  10.50  cents.  Super 
book  has  sold  at  12.50  cents  at  mills,  although  a  more 
representative  price  on  this  grade  is  also  a  half  cent 
higher.  A  majority  of  book  mills  have  enough  con- 
tract business  on  file  to  keep  them  engaged  most  of 
the  time  but  in  an  effort  to  secure  additional  orders 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  run  full  time,  some  are  shad- 
ing quotations  in  getting  business  away  from  other 
manufactiirers.  * 

There  is  little  change  in  the  fine  paper  situation. 
Quotations  are  fairly  well  maintained  and  a  moderate 
movement  toward  consuming  centres  is  reported. 
Wrappings  and  tissues  are  quiet  but  are  holding  in 
price,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1  domestic  kraft 
wrapping  which  has  sold  down  to  9  cents  a  pound  at 
mills  this  week,  denoting  a  slight  decline. 

Demand  for  chip  board  appears  to  be  gradually  ex- 
panding notwithstanding  that  buyers  are  following  a 
very  cautious  course,  and  mills  are  reported  securing 
a  fair  number  of  orders.  Prices  on  plain  chip  range 
around  $50  per  ton  f.o.b.  mills,  while  news  board  is 
quoted  at  $55  to  $60. 

GROUND  WOOD.— The  mechanical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket is  in  a  quiet  position  and  prices  show  a  softening 
tendency  which  is  rather  unusual  for  this  season  of 
the  year  when  ordinai"ily  consumers  are  buying  freel.v 
and  when  prices  trend  upward  because  of  the  reduced 
operations  of  grinders.  The  present  situation  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  demand.  Board  manufacturers  are  buy- 
ing in  sparse  amounts,  and  other  transient  bu.vers  are 
mostly  out  of  the  market,  so  that  sellers  in  frequent 
cases  are  cutting  prices  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  de- 
mand. Around  $80  a  ton  at  grinding  plants  is  the  ap- 
proximate market  values  of  No.  1  domestic  ground 
wood,  and  yet  there  are  offerings  at  intervals  consi- 
derably under  this  figure,  down  to  as  low  as  $60  having 
been  talked  of  in  some  quarters.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  tonnage  of  consequence  can  be  obtained 
under  $80  but  it  is  true  small  lots  are  selling  for  less. 
Importers  are  quoting  between  $80  and  $85  a  ton  ex 
the  dock  and  assert  that  their  offers  are  meeting  with 
a  comparativelv  good  response  from  consumers. 

CHEMICAL  "pulp.— There  is  little  important  life 
to  the  chemical  wood  pulp  trade.  Papermakers  are 
coming  into  view  as  buyers  only  spasmodically  and 
even  then   they  are   absorbing  but  light  amounts  of 
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TRADE-nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 

WOOD  ®-  PULP 

Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murray  Hil'  4246-47 
■»  •■  "    2170 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 
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pulp,  and  while  a  majority  of  producers  and  importers 
are  sitting  tight  waiting  for  demand  to  revive,  some 
are  offering  supplies  at  sharp  recessions  from  the 
prices  recognized  as  approximate  market  levels.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  get  a  definite  line  on  values  under 
prevailing  conditions.  Owners  of  stocks  are  mostly 
themselves  at  a  loss  what  to  say  constitutes  prices, 
ajid  so  few  bids  are  being  registered  on  round  quan- 
tities of  any  grade  of  pulp  that  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  guesswork  to  say  what  prices  are. 

Domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  available  in  at  least 
some  quarters  at  7.50  cents  a  pound,  and  probably  for 
less,  while  domestic  easy  bleaching  sulphite  is  offered 
at  6.50  cents,  news  grade  sulphite  at  5  cents  and 
domestic  kraft  down  to  4.75  cents.  There  is  relatively 
a  firmer  tone  to  quotations  on  foreign  pulp,  due  to  im- 
jiorters'  contentions  that  the  high  cost  of  replacement 
ill  Scandinavia  prevents  them  from  lowering  prices. 
Imported  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  8.50  to  9  cents 
per  pound  ex  dock,  unbleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  grade 
at  around  6.50  cents,  easy  bleaching  at  7  cents  and 
kraft  at  5.25  to  5.50  cents. 

RAGS. — Papermaking  rags  are  sought  by  mills  in 
most  instances  only  in  limited-sized  lots  and  there  is 
little  feature  to  the  market.  Still  there  is  a  fairly 
steady  tone  to  prices.  Dealers  and  packers  are  con- 
fident in  their  belief  that  values  have  about  touched 
bottom  for  a  time  and  that  prices  will  rise  as  soon  as 
consumers  show  more  buying  interest,  and  the  aver- 
age owner  of  rag  stock  is  holding  off  awaiting  deve- 
lopments. Probably  the  most  actively  sought  grade 
of  material  this  week  has  been  roofing  rags,  and  felt 
mills  have  bought  merely  in  quantities  ranging  from 
a  single  carload  up  to  five  cars,  and  have  apjiarently 
secured  all  the  supply  wanted  at  around  a  cent  per 
pound  at  .shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing  of  roof- 
ing rags.  Old  whites  are  quotably  firm  at  about  7 
cents  for  No.  1  miscellaneous  packing  and  between  8 
and  9  cents  for  repacked  whites  of  No.  1  quality.  New 
white  shirt  cuttings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lower, 
with  offerings  noted  at  17  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points.  New  cuttings  in  general  appear  to  be  slipping 
in  price  despite  the  efforts  of  numerous  dealers  to  hold 
the  market  up. 

PAPER  STOCK.— A  quieter  .situation  has  prevailed 
in  waste  paper  this  week  than  during  the  first  several 
weeks  of  the  new  year.  Box  board  mills  in  the  districts 
adjacent  to  New  York,  which  for  a  time  were  fairly 
active  buyers  of  low  grades  of  stock,  have  mostly  dis- 
continued buying,  and  the  movement  of  supplies 
therefore  has  slowed  up  somewhat.  No  broad  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  have  occurred.  No.  1  mixed  papers  are 
selling  at   around   50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b. 


New  York,  flat  folded  newspapers  at  65  cents  a  hun- 
dred, white  blank  news  cuttings  at  2.75  cents  a  pound, 
No.  1  heavy  book  stock  at  1.50  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft 
paper  at  2.25  cents  and  ledgers  and  writings  at  2.75 
cents.  A  little  better  demand  has  prevailed  for  shav- 
ings and  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  bought  4.75  cents 
at  New  York  and  soft  white  of  No.  1  quality  3.75  cents. 
OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  rope  and  bagging 
are  little  wanted  by  paper  mills  and  prices  display  an 
easy  trend.  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  is  freel.v  of- 
fered by  dealers  at  around  4  cents  per  pound  at  ship- 
ping points  and  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at  1.75  cents,  and 
purchases  could  doubtless  be  effected  at  lower  prices. 


AMERICAN  PAPERMAKERS  PLANNING 
CONVENTION. 

One  of  the  biggest  conventions  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  the  paper  industry  is  scheduled  for  April, 
according  to  a  preliminary  program  just  issued  by 
Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  particularly  in  the 
number  of  assications  which  will  hold  their  conven- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  plans  for  the  meetings  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion are  particularly  elaborate,  and  involve  some 
notable  speakers  on  general  economic  subjects,  if  pre- 
sent negotiations  are  successful. 

The  tentative  program  follows: 
Monday,  April  11 — 

Toilet  Paper   Converters  Association....      10.00  A.M. 
Tis.sue   Paper   Manufacturers    Association       2.00  P.M. 

Paper   Makers  Advertising   Club 1.00  P.M. 

Tuesday,  April  12 — 

Book  Paper  Manufaetui'ers  Association..     10.00  A.M. 

Cover  Paper  Manufacturers  Association.  .       2.30  P.M. 

Pulp  Manufacturers  Association 2.30  P.M. 

Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustry       10.00  A.M. 

Wednesday,  April  13 — 

Writing  Paper  Manufacturers  Association    10.00  A.M. 

Sulphite  Bond  Division   2.30  P.M. 

Cardboard  Manufacturers  Association    .  .      10.00  A.M. 
Wrapping    Paper     Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion       10.30  A.M. 

Thursday,  April  14 — 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association   .  .      10.00  A.M. 

Binders   Board   Association    4.00  P.M. 

All  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

The  program  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  set  forth  in  another 
article. 
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News  From  Our  Advertisers 

THE  HARDY  STOCK  REGULATOR. 

A  number  of  stock  regulators  for  paper  machines 
have  been  invented  or  developed  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  one  here  described  was  devised  and  tried 
out  in  a  Canadian  mill  and  is  manufactured  by  a  Can- 
adian firm. 

The  top  of  the  regulator  is  a  square  box  made  to  be 
bolted  to  one  side  of  the  stuff  box.  A  notch  is  cut  on 
thi.s  side  of  the  box,  the  size  of  the  entrance  of  the  regu- 
lator so  that  the  paste,  rising  to  the  proper  level,  en- 
ters the  regulator.  Continuing,  the  square  box  turns 
into  a  round  pipe  which  takes  a  slope  direction  to  the 
floor  to  then  describe  a  curve  and  finish  by  a  flange 
when  the  stuff  can  rise  vertically.  A  tank  is  "bolted  to 
the  flange  of  the  pipe,  said  tank  starting  immediately 
to  open  as  a  funnel  until  the  diameter  is  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  pipe  ,and  then  it  finishes  as  a  kettle. 
When  the  paste  flows  through  the  regulator  it  falls 
from  the  box  in  the  pipe,  emerges  in  the  tank  and  raises 
until  it  overflows  in  an  outer  tank  which  has  an  exit. 

The  mechanism  is  very  simple;  a  float,  levers  and  one 
gate.  The  float  of  cylindric  form  has  a  sharp  point 
down.  It  is  held  tight  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  tank, 
but  is  allowed  an  up  and  down  motion ;  it  works  the 
levers  and  closes  or  opens  the  gates  in  the  square  box 
at  the  top.  Placed  right  in  the  centre  of  the  tank,  it 
is  a  kind  of  obstruction  to  the  free-flowing  of  the  paste 
when  emerging  from  the  pipe  to  enter  the  inner  tank 
and  rise.  The  paste  strikes  the  point  of  the  float  and 
slides  along  and  all  around  to  make  its  way  until  it 


spreads  overboard.  It  is  easily  understood  that  thick 
stuff  being  more  dense  and  having  a  greater  consistency 
than  the  thin  paste,  works  its  way  out  harder,  pushes 
up  the  float,  which  balances  the  levers  so  that  they  close 
the  gate  in  the  head  and  retain  the  flow.  On  the 
contrary,  say,  in  thin  stuff,  the  float  which  tested  to  a 
certain  weight  to  be  heavier  than  the  thin  paste,  sinks 
down,  draws  back  the  levers,  thus  opening  the  gates 
which  release  the  flow. 

Since  the  action  of  the  float  must  be  absolutely  free 
and  extended  to  any  degree  of  consistency  of  the  stock, 
the  gate  must  be  delicately  controlled.  We  have  seen 
that  the  gate  closes  and  restrains  the  flow  when  the 
float  rises  in  thick  stock,  thit  it  opens  and  releases  the 
stock  if  the  float  sinks  down  in  thin  stuff  but  there 
must  be  an  opening  and  closing  to  allow  a  constant 
percentage  of  "solids"  to  be  e.iected  at  all  times  in  any 
grade  of  consistency.    This  adjustment  is  made  on  the 


levers  which  convey  the  motion  of  the  fhjat  to  the  gate. 

Levers  are  disposed  horizontally.  The  lower  lever 
is  in  balance  on  the  arm  bracket,  one  end  of  which  is 
attacher  to  the  rod  of  the  float,  the  other  end  bears  a 
connecting  link  attached  to  the  upper  lever  and  this 
ling  is  moveable  on  both  levers  by  means  of  a  screw. 
It  is  the  position  given  to  the  connecting  link  on  the 
levers  that  determines  the  pla}^  of  the  gate  in  relation 
with  that  of  the  float.  When  the  link  is  pu-Shed  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  float,  near  the  center  of  the  lower 
lever,  the  action  of  the  float  on  the  gate  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  link  carried  to 
the  extremity  of  the  lower  lever  it  increases  the  action 
of  the  gate.  To  locate  the  right  place  where  this  con- 
nection of  levers  must  be  made  to  insure  a  constant 
percentage  of  fibre  in  any  grade  of  density,  is  the  very 
important  point  in  the  Hardy  Regulator.  Once  de- 
termined, and  this  is  usually  made  at  the  installation, 
the  screws  tliat  move  the  connection  on  both  levers  ma.v 
be  locked  so  that  it  remain.s.  always  in  correct  position. 

The  upper  lever  at  the  opposite  end  of  its  connection 
with  the  lower  lever,  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
regulator  and  pivots  on  this  end ;  the  hinges  of  the  gate 
are  on  the  same  axis  but  with  an  inclined  position  and 
independent  on  the  axis  as  to  its  motion.  However, 
as  the  motion  of  the  float  acts  on  levers  and  the  levers 
on  the  gate,  this  latter  is  connected  by  a  rod  which  is 
threaded  in  the  upper  lever  so  that  an  adjustment  of 
the  gate  without  changing  the  position  of  the  float 
and  levers  the  rod  can  be  made  only  by  the  turning  to 
right  or  left  to  give  more  opening  or  reduce  it.  This 
rod  for  the  control  of  the  gate  is  placed  for  correction 
of  tonnage  or  gauge  when  necessary,  but  the  Hardy 
Regulator  being  built  as  an  automatic  outfit  to  make 
an  uniform  sheet,  it  requires  not  to  be  touched  or 
manipulated  when  projierly  settled. 

Although  a  novelty  on  the  market,  the  inventor  has 
demonstrated  this  regulator  for  more  than  two  years 
and  it  is  after  many  improvements  made  to  meet  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  regulation,  that  it  has  been 
launched  on  the  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  paper 
industry.  Some  of  these  regulators  have  been  running 
with  the  greatest  of  success  for  nearly  two  years. 
Within  this  space  of  time  the  regulator  has  been  the 
object  of  the  inventor's  observations  and  of  the  paper 
mill  owners  who  use  it,  and  it  has  proved  that  besides 
the  perfect  regulation  of  the  ksheet  of  paper  or  felt,  bet- 
ter drying  follows  as  a  logical  result  of  the  use  of  Hardy 
Regulator.  Of  course,  the  steam  regulation  is  now  ren- 
dered very  easy.  The  uniformity  of  thickness  of  the 
sheet  on  the  dryers  requires  a  regular  pre.ssure  of  the 
steam  and  there  is  uniformity  of  the  drying,  thus 
greatly  improving  the  quality  of  the  stock. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  a  paper  machine  fed  by 
this  regulator  develop.s  a  greater  capacity  of  produc- 
tion which  is  a  logical  consequence  of  both  regnlai'ity 
of  the  sheet  and  the  drying.  All  these  conclusions  are 
worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  paper  mill  owners,  for 
the  Hardy  Regulator  is  a  saver  of  labor,  a  greater  pro- 
ducer, a  maker  of  quality,  a  breaker  of  records  and  an- 
nuller  of  claims. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  Morris  to  the  position  of  Sales  Manager  of 
the  TIME  RECORDER  DIVISION  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Company,  Limited.  Toronto.  Mr. 
Morris'  connection  with  the  Company  has  extended 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  he  has  been  an  active 
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member  of  the  orKanization  in  almost  every  capacity, 
beginning  as  an  apprentice  machinist  when  the  Inter- 
national Time  Rccoi-ders  were  first  manufactured  in 
Canada.  The  sale  of  International  Time  Keconling 
devices  has  been  increased  rapidly  within  the  last  five 
years  principally  because  of  the  general  recognition 
"of  the  necessity  for  the  employment  by  business  execu- 
tives of  accurate  Time  and  Job  Cost  Records. 


THE     MANAGEMENT     ENGINEERING     AND 
DEVELOPMENT     COMPANY. 

We  are  glad  to  introduce  as  a  new  advertiser  in  tlu' 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  tihis  week  (see  page  24)  a 
firm  already  well-known  to  the  industry  tjirough  their 
work.  The  Management  Engineering  and  Develop- 
ment Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  no  longer  simply  the 
engineering  department  of  a  great  paper  making  con- 
cern but  is  now  doing  a  big  work  in  the  dei-ign,  con- 
struction and  development  of  pulp  and  pai)er  maii- 
ufact-uring  enterprises. 


MR.  now  AlW  ,v.   TAYLOH. 

Mr.  H.  S,  Taylor,  chief  engineer,  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  our  readers.  An  article  by  liini  on  Gypsum 
Roofs  appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  July  8,  1920  and 
in  an  early  issue  there  will  be  as  good  an  article  on 
Ventilation  of  .Machine  Rooms.  IMr.  Taylor  was  with 
Geo.  F.  Hardy  and  lately  chief  engineer  for  the  Spanish 
River  Pidp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 


MacRAE'S  BLUE  BOOK. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  already  lound 
several  occasions  to  make  good  use  of  the  excellent 
index  to  American  manufacturers  issued  by  MacRae's 
Blue  Book  Co.,  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  Ten 
dollars  is  a  small  fee  for  the  service  rendered  l)\-  these 
pages. 

The  indexing  of  material  and  equipment  in  Mac- 
Rea's  Blue  Book  is  done  by  The  Noun,  with  but  few 
exceptions.     For  example: 

Water  Coolers  are  indexed  Coolers,  Water ;  Fire 
Hydi-ants  as  Hydrants,  Fire,  etc.  This  saves  endless 
confusion  and  duplication  and  makes  it  possible  to  in- 
sert in  the  book  all  needful  classifications  and  still  re- 
tain its  convenient  size. 

The  Address  Section  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  all 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
building  materials,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
shows  the  location  of  their  branch  offices  and  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Classified  Material  Section,  wherein  are  listed, 
under  20,000  classifications,  the  names  of  the  various 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products,  building  con- 
struction materials,  railway  supplies,  etc.,  is  arranged 
so  you  can  get  the  information  you  desire  veiy  easily, 
and  in  thousands  of  cases  it  contains  a  message  from 
the  manufacturer. 

The  blank  lines  beneath  every  cla.ssification  in  the 
Classified  Material  Section  are  used  by  nmny  buyers  as 
an  index  to  their  requisitions,  it  being  necessary  only 
to  insert  on  these  lines  the  date  and  number  of  a  re- 
(|uisition,  or  order,  to  have  an  index  of  purchases  made 
throughont  the  year. 

The  Ti-ade  Name  Index  gives  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  many  thousands  of  trade-named  articles. 
In  the  index  cabinet  at  the  company's  Chicago  office, 
are  indexed  200,000  additional  registered  and  non-re- 
gistered trade  names,  and.  should  Mai'Rae"s  Blue  Book 
fail  to  disclose  a  trade  name  desired,  an  ini|uir.v  will 
have  prompt  attention,  gratis. 

The  Miscellaneous  Data  Section  will  sa\e  much  time 
and  worry.  It  is  comprised  of  odds  and  ends  of  in- 
formation taken  from  a  thousand  sources  and  all  in- 
dexed in  such  shape  as  to  make  the  information  readilj^ 
accessible. 

The  section  giving  the  Standard  List  Prices  of  iiuild- 
ing  materials,  iron  and  steel  products,  etc.,  is  at  once 
complete  aiul  nni(iue,  being  the  onl.\-  collection  of  these 
list  |)rices  jiublished.  The  Net  Discount  Computer  is 
a  hand.v  supplement  to  this  section. 
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The  platform  system  of  moving  materials  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  money  saving  ideas  of 
recent  years.  The  Jacklift  Truck  is  in  general  use 
in  practically  every  line  of  industry  and  is  especi- 
ally adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  It  effects  big  economies  because  it  eliminates 
all  the  unnecessary  labor  of  piling  and  unpiling  by 
hand. 
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EDITORIAL 


:  PAPER  PRICES. 

The  prices  of  most  commodities  have  been  down- 
ward during  the  past  few  mouths.  This  tendency  has 
not  very  generally  included  papers  until  quite  recently. 
Winter  is  always  a  bad  time  for  extensive  building 
less  demand  for  paper  boxes  and  wrapping  papers. 
Winter  is  always  a  bad  time  for  textensive  building 
and  the  combination  of  weather  and  general  depres- 
sion has  had  its  effect  on  builder's  paper  and  boards. 
Without  the  usual  amount  of  business,  writing  papers 
have  become  affected  and  many  concerns  have  re- 
duced advertising  to  sueli  an  extent  that  papers  used  in 
printing  magazines  are  available  in  larger  quantities 
and  prices  are  reduced  somewhat  in  consequence.  The 
falling  off  in  advertising  demand  is  also  reflected  in 
the  newsprint  industry,  where  the  high  spot  market  has 
disappeared  and  in  its  place  we  find  a  healthy  situa- 
tion where  consumers  are  contracting  for  their  needs 
and  keeping  within  their  contracts. 

It  is  very  gratifying  that  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry has  been  so  well  engaged  that  the  necessity  of 
decreasing  prices  and  curtailing  production  lias  been 
so  long  deferred.  Everyone  knew  that  no  single  in- 
dustry could  withstand  permanently  the  downward 
pressure  due  to  general  deflation.  This  has  come 
about  in  the  paper  industry  in  a  remarkably  easy  man- 
ner and  so  far  without  any  serious  hardship  on  those 
employed  in  the  mills.  Most  concerns  had  not  been 
able  to  give  their  plants  a  complete  overhauling  foi 
some  time,  and  some  of  them  are  making  extensions, 
so  the  employees  are  kept  fairly  busy. 

Some  other  industries  reduced  prices  to  stimulate 
buying  and  some  of  them  found  the  result  very  dis- 
appointing because  the  public  got  the  idea  that  the 
first  reduction  meant  a  series  of  drops  and  held  off 
even  more  than  before  in  making  purchases.  The 
paper  men  realized  that  there  was  just  about  so  much^ 
business  to  go  around  and  cutting  prices  might  simply 
be  cutting  their  own  or  one  another's  throats.  There 
has  gradually  developed,  however,  a  situation  that  i.s 
partly  psychological.  The  lack  of  orders  for  pajier 
has  reflected  on  the  pulp  mills  and  even  back  to  the 
wood  market  —  raw  materials  in  general  are  slightly 
less  expensive ;  in  fact,  it  seems  that  most  items  except 
transportation  and  labor  have  decreased  enough  to 
affect  the  situation.  It  is  thus  possible  now  for  paper 
mills  to  reduce  prices  in  harmony  with  other  factors. 

Buying  has  been  resumed  on  a  hopeful  scale  in  a 
number  of  lines,  which  indicates  that  the  public  is  at 


last  convinced  .that  the  prices  which  have  been  re- 
duced are  on  rock  bottom.  It  seems  likely  that  a 
fairly  stable  price  condition  has  come  about  and  that 
business  is  again  in  equilibrium.  Occasional  conces- 
sions may  always  be  expected  from  people  with  an 
excess  of  goods,  but  from  what  we  can  gather,  there 
are  not  many  such  individuals  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  Stocks  in  most  lines  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  accumulate  during  v^e  past  few  years  so  that  a  re- 
sumption of  activity  should  find  most  mills  ready  to 
make  orders  profitably  on  the  new  basis. 


COUNTING  THE  TREES. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  with  regard  to  the 
forestry  situation  is  that  everybody  is  talking  about 
it.  It  is  necessary  to  relieve  a  certain  amount  of  gas 
in  the  digestion  of  wood  and  the  same  may  be  true  in 
the  discussing  of  the  subject  of  conservation  of  our 
forests.  Not  only  are  newspapers  and  magazines 
aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  de- 
liendent  for  tlieir  lives  on  a  continuously  productive 
forest,  but  other  wood  using  industries  are  also  realiz- 
ing their  present  precarious  position  with  regard  to 
future  supplies  of  their  raw  material.  The  trouble 
has  been  that  the  lumber  industry  took  no  heed  of  the 
matter,  and  in  a  sense,  did  not  need  to,  because  it  was 
easy  to  dismantle  a  saw  mill,  move  it  to  a  new  location 
and  butcher  another  batch  of  timber  —  perhaps  even 
burning  what  was  not  cut.  It  was  comparatively  easy, 
too,  to  locate  another  place  to  set  up  the  mill.  But 
now  there  are  thousands  of  mills  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction because  there  are  no  more  unsold  timber  areas 
to  be  had.  Operators  "guessed"  they  could  get  along. 
They  "thought"  there  was  timber  enough  and  they 
fould  M^aste  as  they  wished.  The  idea  of  a  permanent 
location  with  a.  p.erpetual  wood  supply  was  as  strange 
to  them  as  the  idea  of  barn-yard  and  garden  would  be 
to  a  Bedouin. 

And  the  pulp  makers  were  like  unto  them.  The.se 
concerns  succeeded  .several  times  in  getting  new  leases 
to  cut  after  others  had  been  stripped.  They  were  able 
to  purchase  a  lot  of  wood  from  farmers.  The  supply 
seemed  inexhaustible.  But  the  paths  of  those  who 
were  mining  the  forest  converged  and  when  one 
began  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  others  axes  it  became 
painfully  evident  that  there  could  not  be  as  much 
timber  as  each  had  thought.  So  the  lumberman,  the 
wagon  maker,  the  furniture  manufacturer,  the  ship- 
builder, the  railroad  and  the  pulp  and  paper     maker 
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began  to  inquire  where  his  wood  would  coine  from  in 
the  next  5,  10  or  50  years.  A  hasty  and  incomplete 
survey  of  the  situation  revealed  a  most  alarming  con- 
dition. Areas  that  were  supposed  to  be  virgin  forest 
were  often  found  completely  destroyed  by  fire  or 
largely  devastated  by  insect  pests.  No  one  kiunv  the 
actual  amount  of  availai)le  timber  or  the  extent  of  the 
damage. 

An  attempt  to  get  accurate  and  up-to-date  figures 
is  underway  in  a  finely  organized  effort  in  New 
Brunswick  and  beginnings  have  been  made  elsewhere 
in  Canada.  The  United  States  Congress  is  at  pre- 
sent the  scene  of  an  attempt  to  bring  into  being  a 
proper  Federal  Forest  Policy  as  would  be  provided 
by  the  Snell  bill.  An  accurate  inventory  of  the  coun- 
try's forest  resources  and  their  conditions  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  bill.  The  words  of  K.  S.  Kellogg 
secretar.y  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  and  for 
years  connected  with  the  lumber  industry,  should  be 
read  with  great  interest.  He  said,  in  supporting  this 
feature  of  the  Snell  bill:  "forest  inventory  and  a  census 
of  timber  requirements  are  fundamental  to  anj^  ade- 
quate plan  for  forest  production  and  utilization.  We 
must  find  out  what  we  have,  where  it  is,  how  fast  it  is 
growing,  how  rapidl.y  it  is  being  use,  and  what  we 
might  have  if  all  forest  soil  were  put  to  work.  We 
don't  know  where  we  stand  now.  We  must  know  if 
we  are  to  tackle  the  problem  of  continuous  forest  pro- 
duction on  an  adequate  scale  and  in  an  intelligent 
fashion." 

An  adequate  inventory  is  just  as  essential  in  Can- 
ada as  in  the  United  States;  more  so,  because  our  in- 
dustrial success  and  economic  independence  are  more 
closely  based  on  the  forest  as  a  source  of  raw  mat- 
erial. The  security  of  the  $300,000,000  invested  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  and  the  employ- 
ment of  nearly  30,000  persons  largely  depends  on  the 
assurance  of  a  permanent  wood  supply.  A  paper  mill 
cannot  be  loaded  on  a  flat  ear  like  a  saw  mill  and  set 
up  tomorrow  where  wood  is  more  plentiful.  Nor  can 
wood  be  brought  from  increasing!}^  greater — and  more 
and  more  prohibitive  distances.  At  present  we  do  not 
know  where  we  stand.  We  have  a  bank  account,  but 
no  bank  book.  We  have  been  spending  our  substance 
riotously  and  have  never  drawn  up  a  balance.  Rough 
estimates  of  growth  and  consumption  show  conclusively 
that  we  are  in  a  precarious  position.  A  man's  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  fifty  depends  very  largely  on  his  phys- 
ical condition  at  that  age.  We  must  know  the  con- 
dition and  extent  of  our  forests  if  we  are  to  know  how 
long  they  will  last.  A  medical  examination  ten  years 
ago  will  not  get  us  a  new  insurance  policy  today.  A 
timber  cruise  of 'ten  years  ago  is  an  even  poorer  indica- 
tion of  the  forest's  condition  today.  The  man  is  at 
least  alive,  the  forest  may  have  been  practically  des- 
troyed. 

The  perfection  of  the  airplane  has  vastly  simplified 


the  problem.  Burned  and  dead  ai'eas  can  be  imme- 
diately located  and  written  off  and  oth^r  stands  fairly 
well  analyzed.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  started.  A 
prompt  beginning  on  a  well  organized  plan  is  essential. 
Let  the  provinces  spend  some  of  their  forest  revenue 
thus  for  the  benefit  of  the  forest. 


IMPROVING  THE  ACCIDENT  RECORD. 
A  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  Quebec  records  that 
for  about  2,800,000  total  man-hours  worked  in  the  year, 
there  were  113  accidents  in  1919  and  158  in  1920;  but 
while  the  former  cost  1857  days  lost  time,  the  latter 
caused  the  loss  of  only  1676.  In  other  words,  the  fre- 
quency rate  increased  from  40.45  to  55.81,  while  the 
severity  rate  decreased  from  0.67  to  0.59.  A  fatal 
accident  occurred  in  each  j'ear  and  is  not  included  in 
the  figures.  The  result  otherwise  is  very  encouraging. 
The  experience  of  this  mill  is  fairly  typical  of  Avhat  is 
going  on  throughout  the  Dominion  and  shows  that 
while  much  has  been  accomplished  by  organized  acci- 
dent prevention  work,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done. 
We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  this  kind  of  work 
might  well  be  made  a  department  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  which  would  make  it  most  effective. 


COBWEBS. 

The  Spanish  Kiver  Mills  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  instead 
of  a  general  shut  down  for  repairs  and  consequent  lay- 
off of  help  for  a  week  or  two,  as  is  often  the  custom, 
have  l^een  stopping  operations  one  day  a  week  to  do 
this  necessary  work.  The  mills  could  run  continuously 
ar  far  as  orders  go,  but  the  management  is  wise  enough 
to  apply  the  principle  of  Safety  First  to  the  health  of 
the  mill.  It  is  necessary  with  machinery  as  with  men, 
to  keep  in  good  condition — repair  belts  before  they 
break,  replace  bearings  befoi-e  they  burn  out  or  get  far 
out  of  alignment,  fix  leakj^  valves  while  the  loss  is 
small,  etc. 


In  this  issue  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment for  tenders  for  two  pulp  and  timber  limits. 
The  basis  of  payment  is  80  cents  a  cord  for  spruce  and 
40  cents  for  other  pulpwood.  How  much  more  will 
come  in  as  a  bonus  is  what  the  tender  is  to  find  out. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  timber, 
but  the  advantage  seems  to  be  principally  with  the 
bidder. 


Two  more  pulp  mills  are  promised  for  British  Co- 
lumbia. They  are  sprouting  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a 
month. 


That  fine  paper  of  Howard  Taylor's  on  Ventilation 
of  Machine  Rooms  unfortunately  has  to  be  postponed 
till  next  week. 


The   British     Technical   Section     has   187   members. 
Good  work! 
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The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Assiociation 


This  important  and  enjoyable  event  took  place  in 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  Friday  evening,  Jan. 
21.  It  was  the  largest  banqnet  in  the  history  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  was  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  memorable  year.  Several  daj^s  of  strenuous 
business  meetings  were  over  and  ever,ybody  was  ready 
for  a  good  time.  If  anyone  at  the  banquet  failed  to 
enjoy  himself  it  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
manager  Quick  of  the  hotel  or  Secretary  Dawe  of  the 
Association. 

There  were  only  two  speeches  on  the  jirogram,  which, 
with  the  brief  inaugurated  address  of  the  new  presid- 
ent, Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  started  the  evening  very  aus- 
piciously. Following  the  serious  introduction,  a  varied 
and  excellent  program  kept  the  guests  entertained  till 
it  was  tomorrow. 

Address  of  President  Wilson. 

When  the  toast  to  the  King  had  l)een  proposed  and 
drunk.  President  P.  B.  Wilson  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  addressed  the  gathering  as 
follows : — 

Gentlemen:  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  say  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  electing  me  Pre- 
sident of  this  Association.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
lacking  in  those  qualities  for  which  my  predecessor  is 
so  well  known,  including  his  wonderful  ability  to 
crystallize  his  valuable,  thoughts  on  all  matters  into 
sentences  which  appeal.  As  an  example  of  this  I  should 
state  that  when  Mr.  Chahoon  wrote  to  me  asking  that 
I  allow  my  name  to  come  forward  for  the  Presidency, 
in  giving  me  some  advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  this 
meeting  he  said  that  in  his  oi)inion  what  we  needed  at 
such  a  meeting  was  "wit,  not  work".  I  am  going, 
therefore,  to  take  credit  to  myself  for  being  the  next 
best  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence,  b.v  being  the 
first  qnoter  of  it. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  at  the  annual  banquet  held 
in  Montreal,  if  anything  serious  is  to  be  said  it  must  be 
said  very  early  in  the  evening,  and  as  I  have  been  des- 
cribed on  the  screen  as  being  your  new  "pilot','  I  want 
to  say  that  in  that  capacit.v  I  shall  certainly  steer  you 
straight,  although  in  looking  round  this  room  I  realize 
that  I  might  have  some  difficulty  in  steering  you  very 
straight  this  evening. 

The  Association  has  passed  through  a  year  of  un- 
exampled prosperit.v.  The  men  have  made  more  money, ' 
the  producers  have  made  more  mone>',  and  even  the 
consumers  of  our  products  have  made  more  money. 
We  have,  in  fact,  taken  the  tide  of  prosperit.v  at  the 
flood,  and,  as  we  all  know,  we  have  to  take  the  current 
when  it  serves  or  lose  oTir  ventures.  1  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  my  connection  with  a  companj'  which 
deals  solely  in  newsprint  will  not.  I  hope,  cause  me  to 
lose  sight  of  the  other  very  important  interests  served 
b.v  this  Association,  and  I  mean  to  give  a  large  part  of 
m.v  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  facing 
the  producers  of  sulphite,  groundwood,  board,  bag, 
book  and  writing,  wrapping  and  all  other  papers,  the 
total  output  of  which  is,  of  course,  very  large.  The 
importance  of  the  industries  covered  b.y  the  Associa- 
tion may  be  expressed  as  involving  the  production  of 
commodities  during  the  calendar  year  1920  amounting 
in  value  to  more  than  $200,000,000.    Our  exports  alone 


for  the  year  reached  a  total  of  $163,127,982,  of  which 
at  least  $125,000,000  rej)resents  exports  sent  to  the 
United  States.  In  this  connection  the  industry  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  exchange  situation, 
and  I  hope  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  on  my  right,  will  take 
note  of  that  fact. 

The  work  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year, 
when  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  under  the 
direct  management  of  Mr.  Chahoon,  has  been  very 
important.  One  of  its  most  important  undertakings 
was  in  connection  with  the  Central  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  which  is  being  instituted  at  Ottawa 
under  Act  of  Parliament.  In  this  connection,  a  com- 
mittee with  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones  at  its  head  has  been 
formed  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  such  an  Institute  when  it  is  estab- 
lished. The  fact  that  the  Institute  at  Ottawa  is  quite 
in  embryo  at  the  present  time  will  not  necessarily  post- 
pone or  prevent  the  activities  of  this  committee,  be- 
cause it  is  intended  to  make  use  of  the  equipment 
already  exi.sting  at  the  mills  which  are  members  of 
this  Association,  and  we  should  all  feel  it  important 
that  the  mills  should  throw  open  to  this  committee 
any  processes  they  have  or  any  research  work  being 
done  in  order  that  all  the  mills  may  take  advantage  of 
the  research  work  of  any  one  mili.  As  someone  said 
at  the  Technical  Section  meeting,  a  mill  that  closes  its 
doors  with  the  idea  of  keeping  secret  its  own  work, 
shuts  out  far  more  than  it  shuts  in,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
all  remember  this  when  the  occasion  ai-ises  for  us  to 
be  asked  to  further  industrial  research  by  admitting 
the  proper  persons  to  make  investigation  of  our  pro- 
cesses. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  is  of  importance 
also  from  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  foster  technical 
education  of  Canadians.  We  have  in  our  mills  a  large 
number  of  American  and  other  outside  operatives  and 
they  do  most  excellent  work,  but  we  ought  to  be 
raising  Canadians  equipped  technically  to  carry  out 
such  work. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  much  discussed 
during  the  year  is  that  of  scientific  forestry  in  the 
different  provinces,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  continued  both  from  an  industrial  and  a 
national  point  of  view.  The  Governments  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  in  particular  have  .shown  a  keen  sym- 
pathy and  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  tlie  industry 
and  also  of  the  public  along  these  lines.  But  no  Gov- 
ernment can  move  faster  than  public  opinion  will  sanc- 
tion, and  therefore  a  great  task  lies  before  the  Asso- 
ciation in  organizing,  educating  and  enlightening  the 
people  as  to  the  value  of  their  heritage  and  the  means 
which  should  be  taken  to  conserve  and  renew  it.  Gov- 
ernments, in  short,  "are"  the  people. 

Nor  must  it  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  industry  con- 
tributes very  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  respective 
provinces.  The  Quebec  Government  last  year  derived 
from  its  forest  resources,  principally  from  its  pulp- 
wood  limits,  over  $2,600,000,  or  aboutlS  per  cent  of  its 
total  revenues.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  on  my  left,  the  Hon. 
Walter  Mitchell,  is  the  only  provincial  treasurer  able 
to  show  a  surplus  in  his  finances.  This  year,  of  course, 
the  amount  will  be  much  greater  because  of  increased 
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license  fees  and  stumpage  dues.  Ontario  during  tlie 
last  five  .years  has  drawn  an  average  of  $l,8r)0,000 
annually  from  forest  reserves,  or  about  one-ninth  of 
its  total  revenue.  I  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
these  and  other  provinces  that  it  wouVd  be  good  busi- 
ness to  put  back  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  revenue  so 
obtained  into  the  conservation  and  reforestation  of 
their  timber  limits,  thereby  insuring  to  theni>elves  a 
steady  and  permanent  revenue. 

There  is  one  feature  of  our  situation  which  I  should 
like  to  impress  upon  you,  and  that-  is  the  need,  greater 
than  even  before,  for  co-operation,  confidence,  and 
mutual  assistance  among  the  members  of  the  industry. 
The  perplexing  character  of  the  problems  now  before 
us  are  not  less  acute  than  those  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  solve  during  the  past  few  years  of  our 
existence.  Of  course,  during  War  time  we  had  to  solve 
difficult  problems.  But  now  we  are  going  through  a 
readjustment.  Deflation  and  its  effect  upon  trade  in 
general  is  upon  us.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the 
present  trade  depression  is  merely  the  logical  after- 
math of  the  long  period  of  inflation,  and  that  it  has 
now  reached  its  lowest  point,  or,  if  not,  that  it  will 
not  last  much  longer  and  it  is  fair,  I  think,  to  assume 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  really 
stabilized  conditions  such  as  existed  before  the  war, 
except  that  as  we  now  understand  the  jjroblems  and 
principles  of  our  trade  we  should  be  able  to  get  better 
results. 

The  present  time  is  one,  first,  for  cool  judgment  and, 
secondly,  for  a  deliberate  and  continuous  policy  follow- 
ing such  judgment.  The  industry  is  to  \>e  congratulated 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  so  far  met  the 
transitory  conditions  through  which  we  are  passing, 
and  its  members  will  be  well  advised  to  proceed  fur- 
ther along  the  course  they  have  mapped  out  for  them- 
selves, that  is,  a  course  of  steadiness  and  straightness, 
and  should  avoid  being  stampeded  into  unwise  or  pre- 
cipitate actions. 

I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  because  I  know  that 
the  relations  between  the  manufacturers  and  those  we 
serve  are  immensely  better  than  they  were.  What  we 
need  is  absolute  sincerity  of  purpose,  integrity  in  our 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  with  our  customers. 
Surely  we  are  too  old  at  this  time  to  have  to  consider 
the  point  as  to  whether  it  is  good  business  to  lay  all 
our  cards  on  the  table.  I  say  we  have  no  time,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  examine  into  the  "bona  fides"  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  doing  satisfactory  busi- 
ness, and  I  believe  that  Canadian  business  has  vastly  im- 
proved in  the  last  few  years  in  this  respect.  Co-opera- 
tion may  require  self-sacrifice  and  self-abnegation,  for 
the  good  of  all;  but  so  long  as  we  have  confidence  in 
each  other  we  shall,  I  am  assured,  go  forward  from 
success  to  success.  But  we  must  be' deliberate  in  our 
.iudgments;  we  must  make  no  hasty  decisions;  and 
if  we  do  this  and  follow  out  the  good" old  Anglo-Saxon 
rules  of  steadiness  in  business  we  shall  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  years  of  steady  prosperity.  Canadians  are 
not  given  to  hasty  actions.  They  deliberate  upon  the 
points  in  question  and  then  move  quickly  to  give  them 
effect. 

The  outlook  is  excellent,  but  we  must  remember  that 
Oliver  Cromwell,  while  trusting  iu  God,  kept  his 
powder  dry. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  in  these  times  Mr.  Montgomery's 
sermon  delivered  at  this  function  last  year  and  the 
moral  he  drew  respecting  the  conduct  of  Rheoboham. 


Ai  the  same  time  we  must  conserve  our  resources  and 
impress  it  upon  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
to  do  the  same. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  very  close  hearing 
you  have  given  me,  and  I  express  the  hope  that  I  shall 
not  be  too  disappointing  during  the  ensuing  year  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  and  successful 
Association. 

At  the  clase  of  his  address,  the  President  introduced 
the   Hon.   Sir  Henry  Drayton,   K.C.,   K.B.,   M.P.,   Min- 
ister of   Finance  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Sir  Henry  Drayton's  Speech. 

In  opening  ;iis  remai-ks,  Sir  Henry  Drayton  first 
paid  a  touching  tribute  to  his  late  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Sifton,  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  death  had  just  been  announced.     He  continued: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  Weil,  aren't  we 
having  a  good  time  here  to-night?  Aren't  we  en- 
joying this  splendidly'  I  believe  you  are  going  to 
enjoy  this  despite  aJiything  any  speaker  can  try  to 
.•■■ay  to  you. 

I  will  admit  t.hat  it  Ls  more  or  le.s.s  of  a  nuisance 
to  have  to  listen  to  .speeches  —  and  particularly  some 
speeches.  I  put  mine  in  among  the  list,  and  I  want 
to  tiell  you  that  it  is  on  your  own  heads,  and  if  I 
can  stand  it,  you  have  got  to. 

Now,  gentlemen,  two  accidents  have  happened  to- 
night. They  were  not  such  bad  accident^  after  all. 
You  see,  the  Chairman  told  me  I  was  to  be  met.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  w.hat  was  to  be  done  with  me, 
but  I  was  not  met  because  my  train  got  in  too  soon. 
By  the  by,  I  was  travelling  via  the  Canadian  National. 

But  another  accident  happened  to-night.  My  friend, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  also  to  be  met. 
Unfortunately,  his  train  was  late.  He  came  from 
Quebec,  and  he  was  not  on  the  Canadian  National. 
All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  accidents  will  happen, 
no  matter  Jiow  well  we  try  to  look  after  them. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  that  I  should  tell  you 
at  the  commencement.  I  have  been  told  by  the  Chair- 
man that  I  am  supposed  to  make  a  sensible  speech  — 
a  sensible,  solid  business  talk.  Well,  that  is  an  awful 
job,  isn't  it?  This  is  a  tremendous  ta.sk  to  be  given 
to  me,  but  you  are  not  to  feel  down.hearted,  because 
while  I  am  to  try  to  talk  seriously  to  you.  my  friend, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Ls  going  to  show  you  how  witty  some 
people  can   be. 

But,  gentlemen,  at  the  commencement,  I  really  want 
to  talk  to  you  very  seriously  indeed,  because,  on  this, 
the  fir.st  occasion  that  I  have  of  speaking  to  my  fellow 
.  citizeiis.  my  first  duty  is  to  acknowledge  a  deep  sense 
of  loss  which  I,  in  company  with  colleagues,  feel  in 
the  deat.'i  of  my  late  colleague,  the  Right  Honorable 
Arthur   Sifton. 

T  do  not  know  if  any  of  you.  gentlemen,  knew  Mr. 
Sifton.  He  was  a  man  always;  he  was,  for  many 
yerTS,  devoted  to  public  service.  He  achieved  fame 
and  distinction  as  a  jurist.  He  wa*  a  most  .successful 
Provincial  Premier,  and  at  the  call  of  dut.v  came  to 
Ottawa.  Tht  Ottawa  life  is  a  hard  life.  The  labors 
are  difficult  and  severe,  and  the  strain  intense.  Mr. 
Sifton  was  not  a  man  of  robust  health  or  sirength, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  no  man  wa.s  more  faithful 
to  .'lis  trust ;  no  man  attended  to  his  dutie.s  better ; 
vo  man  gave  closer  attention  and  better  work  to  Can- 
Rd'an  business  than  did  ^Ir.  Sifton,  my  late,  much- 
lainented  colleague,  who,  if  ever  a  man  aied  in  har- 
ne.'^s,  died   in  harness. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  of  coarse  the  next  thing  1  ought 
to  do  is  to  congratulate  you ;  not  onl.y  ought  I  to  do 
it,  but  I  do  it,  and  I  do  it  very  willingly,  because 
you  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated.  You  have  made  a 
magnificent  showing;  your  industr,y  i;s  one  which  has 
done  miic.h  for  Canada,  but  I  believe  will  do  more 
and  continue  to  grow  and  ito  expand  and  do  much 
more  for  Canada  than  it  has  yet  done,  and  more  for 
the   Canadian   people. 

But  you  have  already  done  great  things.  When 
we  recollect  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
there  were  but  some  fifteen  hundred  employees  in 
some  forty-one  mills  —  small  paper  mills  —  in  the 
whole  country ;  when  we  remember  that  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight.v-one,  the  total  wage  bill  of  all 
those  mills  was  but  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  and  when  we  realize  that  for  tjie  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen,  in  ninety-nine  large  mills, 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty-six  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  si^t.v-five  men  working,  and  that  tlie 
wage  bill  distributed  amongst  our  people,  from  your 
activities,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two  million, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  t.iiousand  dollars,  you 
will  realize  that  you  have  indeed  done  great  things. 
You  have  done  great  things  for  .yourselves.,  and  you 
have  done  great  things  for  the  workers.  That  is  no 
small  advance;  that  is  no  small  addition  to  the  number 
of  men  working  in  t.iiis  particular  industry,  and  the 
sum  of  thirty-two  million  of  dollars  is  a  very  largc 
contribution  to  the  support  of  our  industrial  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  well  for  the  worker*;  it  is  well  again  for  the 
farmei-s.  Of  all  the  industries,  .vours,  I  think,  is.  one 
which  would  commend  itself  even  to  our  farmer 
friends.  And  wh.v?  Because  you  ,have  turned  what 
used  to  be  a  nui-ance  and  a  waste,  actuall,y  something 
which  had  to  be  got  rid  of  by  hard,  unremunerative 
work  —  you  have  turned  it  into  an  asset.  The  pulji- 
wood  of  yesterda.v,  which  was  worthless,  to-da.v  is 
the  foundation  for  many  a  prosperous  farm,  on  w.hicli 
the  pioneer  farmer,  in  both  the  bush  lands  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  tills  his  farm,  until  it  becomes  clear  and 
productive,  and  habitable  for  himself  and  his:  famil.y. 
It  is  waste  material  which  is  being  changed  from 
waste,  by  reason  of  your  operations,  into  material 
worth  sixteen  dollars  a  cord.  So  .you  have  also  done 
well  for  the  farmer.  And  l)eside-:i  doing  well  for  your- 
selves and  the  workers  and  the  farmers,  vou  have 
also  done  well   for  the  country. 

We  constantl.v  hear  much  of  the  great  wealth  of 
our  nndeveloped  natural  resources.  The.y  are  great. 
In  them  the  .hope  of  the  coiintrv  is  firmly  based  and 
rightl.v  so.  Their  development  will,  and  can,  not  only 
profitably  support  our  population  but  also  the  hosts 
that  will  be  attracted  to  our  chores  by  the  millions 
of  acres  of  virgin  soil  and  other  undeveloped  resources 
awaiting  them,  as  well  as  by  the  .strength  and  lairness 
of  our  laws,  the  justice  wit.h  which  they  are  enforced, 
and  'the  solidarity,  saneness,  and  reasonableness  of  the 
Canadian   people. 

These  resources,  undeveloped,  merely  represent  pot- 
ential rather  than  immediate  wealth.  They  represent 
a  storehouse,  a  granary  which  can  only  be  made 
available  by  enterprise,  vision  and  work,  by  great  in- 
vestment of  capital  and   its  intelligent   use. 

CTreat  as  is  the  value  of  our  prairie  lands,  the.y 
nevertheless  support  nobody  and  bring  no  revenue  to 
the  State  until  they  are  farmed.     In  like  manner,  the 


countiy's  great  resources  of  pulpwoo<l  gave  no  support 
to  labor  and  returned  nothing  to  the  country  until 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pajjcr  Indu-try  sprang  into 
being.  And  so  it  is  a  great  thing  for  the  country, 
because  to-da.y  that  dormant  resource  is  one  yielding 
not  only  great  returns  to  labor,  but,  as  your  President, 
Mr.  Wilson,  has  pointed  out,  great  returns  to  the 
Government,    bot.h    Provincial    and    Dominion. 

A  great  thing  for  the  countr.v?  Yes.  A  great  thing 
for  the  country,  because  it  is  time  to  increase  export- 
ations.  To-day  we  are  at  least  doing  nothing  to  our 
exportations  of  newsprint.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
market  where  our  dollar  is  at  a  discount,  and  in  the 
market  where  it  is  so  much  in  t.he  national  interest 
1o  do  everything  we  can  to  right  that  unfortunate 
exchange,  .your  shipments  last  year  amounted  to  forty- 
six  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  may  tell  you,  that  your 
shipments  of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
United  States  markets,  represented  no  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  our  goods  exported  to  the  United  States. 
A  great  thing  for  the  countr.v:  Yes.  Because  ,vou 
are  silill  going  on,  for  in  the  last  nine  months,  as 
a^raiiLst  forty-six  millions  exported  last  year,  this  year 
.vou  have  exported  no  less  than  fort.v-nine  millions, 
six  himdred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  exports  to 
eleven  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  of  this  country'.-:  total 
sales  to  the  United  States  markets.  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
t'lat  your  .surpluses  are  still  going  to  grow,  and  that 
.vou  are  going  to  export  still  greater  cjuantities  of 
newsprint — of  course,  after  making  a  just  and  ample 
l)rovision  for  the  home  market. 

Now,  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  is  something  you  want 
to  do.  Yes,  we  have  had  troubles  about  it  in  the 
past.  I  think  perhaps  I  inherited  some  of  them. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  put  up  with  them,  but  we  did 
.iiave  troubles,  and  the.v  were  serious  troubles.  There 
was  much  conflict ;  there  was  much  debate ;  there  was 
much  room  for  doubt.  But  after  all  the  hurle.v-burle.v 
and  dust  liave  died  down,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  feeling 
of  .you  gentlemen,  the  conviction  of  this  Association, 
that  the  home  market  is  t.'ie  market  which  ought  to 
be  looked  after  at  least  upon  terms  as  favorable  as 
those  given  to  the  foreign  markets.  But,  gentlemen, 
.vou  have  done  so  awfull.v  well  with  newsprint,  and  I 
wonder  why  you  cannot  do  just  as  well  with  other 
papers. 

You  say  "We  do"?  How  much  do  .you  export  of 
other  papers?  Instead  of  exporting  other  papers, 
we  have  not  yet  got  control  of  our  own  markets. 
Some  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  ot.iier  papers,  card- 
boards, and  other  boards,  wrapping  papers,  writing 
papers,  book  papers,  and  the  like  —  some  ten  millions 
of  dollars  were  imported  into  Canada  last  .year,  and 
out  of  that  ten  millions  of  dollars,  some  nine  million, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  still  further  depressing  our  dollar 
in  that  market. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  there  is  an.y  one  industiy  that  can  be  described 
as  fairl.v  indigeneous  to  Canada,  it  ought  to  be  the 
paper  making  industry.  With  our  unrivalled  resoui-ces. 
our  wonderful  water  powers,  1  wonder  if  we  cannot 
make  our  own  wrapping  paper,  because  you  imported 
a  lot  of  wrapping  paper  last  year.  I  believe,  gentle- 
men, that  .vou  can  capture  that  market,  that  .vou 
will  capture  that  market,  and  I  will  go  further  than 
that  and  sa.v  you  will  not  onl.v  capture  that  market, 
but  that  you  will  add  to  these  other  papers,  and  get 
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something:  like  the  same  export  business,  in  the  other 
papers  that  you  now  have  in  the  newsprint,  to  your 
own   great   benefit,   and   the  benefit   of   our  country. 

I  do  not  thinlv  I  have  done  more  tlian  to  give  a 
just  tribute  to  what  has  been  done.  I  jiave  referred 
to  the  benefits  to  the  workers,  the  beneiits  to  the 
farmers,  the  benefit  to  the  other  Canadian  industries, 
because  your  industry  itself  does  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  other  Canadian  products.  One  of  the  finest  thing:s 
about  the  situation  to-day  is  that  Canadian  industry 
and  Canadian  foundries  can  now  apparently  turn  out 
Canadian  products  for  t.he  use  of  the  Canadian  people. 
I  do  not  know  why  that  should  not  be  so.  The  first 
big  machine  for  making  newsprint  ever  made  in  Can- 
ada hasi  .lust  been  completed.  I  hope  all  your  ma- 
chines will  also  soon  be  made  in  Canada. 

You  have  done  it  all,  and,  gentlemen,  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  while  yon  nave  done  it 
well,  t'fie  country  is  in  this  position ;  that  while  you 
have  reason  to  expect  very  fair  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment: from  it,  after  all.  these  operations  have  not  been 
unaccompanied  by  a  generous  measure  of  reward 
and  success  to  yourselves.  You  have  been  success- 
ful, and  you  know  that  success  such  as  your  industi-y 
has  returned  brings  with  it  corresponding  duties  and 
obligations,  and  a.s  your  success  has  been  great,  and 
as  you  have  done  much,  so  are  your  duties  and  obli- 
gations correspondingly  heavy  —  duties  and  obligations 
w.iiich  you  are  looking  after  to-day  In  the  practical 
operations  of  your  mills. 

Twenty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five 
of  your  fellow  Canadians  you  are  looking  after,  and 
besides  looking  after  that  number,  you  have  been  look- 
ing after  a  far  greater  number,  because  those  figures 
do  not  include  your  woods  operations.  Thase  figures 
do  not  include  tbe  woi'k  of  getting  your  raw  materials 
out  of  the  bush.  You  know,  gentlemen,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  you  are  looking  after  them,  but  I  wonder 
—  I  wonder  —  if  you  all  really  visualize  and  under- 
stand what  the  real,  imderlying  difficulty  is,  the 
trouble  and  worry  in  the  minds  of  labor,  and  that  is 
t>ip  constant  dread  of  unemployment  —  the  fear  of 
the  laborer  of  losing  his  job.  I  wonder  if  you  really 
realize  how  deep  a  fear  that  is,  and  how  .sorely  the 
laborer  is  affected  by  it.  It  is  a  very  happy  conr 
munitv  in  which  eac.h  man  i«  his  own  landlorcS.  That 
is  a  first-rate  place  to  get  to,  and  T  understand  and 
T  believe  that  a  large  number  of  your  employees  do 
own  their  own  homes.  You  know  that  home.  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  west,  particularly  in  connection  with 
mining  towns  and  with  mill  towns.  I  have  seen  it 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  recent  trip  I  made  in 
connection  witjli  the  Tariff  Inquiry.  Those  homes 
represent  often  —  very  often  —  not;  only  the  saving-s 
of  a  few  years,  but  the  savings,  of  a  life-time.  Every- 
thing that  the  owner  has  in  the  world,  his  who»e  es- 
tate —  and  in  many  of  these  small  communities,  vil- 
lages and  small  to^vns  have  indeed  sprung  into  being 
only  by  reason  of  the  installation  of  some  large  in- 
dustry. Tjet  the  industry  shut  down,  let  t.he  wheels 
cease  movinsr,  and  that  home  is  useles?,  and  employees 
must  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  gentlemen,  I  nope  you 
are  going  to  continue  to  extend,  and  I  hope  you  will 
keep  your  mills  running  and  that  they  will  run  for- 
ever, and  I  hope  that  your  activities  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease. 

Big  industry!  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  are 
one  of  t,he  big  industries  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


You  know  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  'big 
business",  have  we  not?  And  an  awful  lot  of  the 
slurs  which  accompany  'big  business '  Well,  gentle- 
men, do  you  think  there  is  anything  very  wrong, 
anything  very  immoral  in  mere  size?  I  don't.  Do 
you  think  there  is  anything  very  wrong  in  doing  a 
good  thing  twice  as  often?  I  don't.  Or  in  doing  a 
good  thing  perhaps  a  thousand  times  as  often?  I 
don't.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  for  a  company  to  start 
a  small  industry  in  a  community,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  ithem  perhaps  to  build  a  factory  employing 
a  hundred  men,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  better  thing 
when  that  factory  is  enlarged  and  modernized  to 
employ  a  thousand  men.  One  is  'big  business'  and  the 
ot.her  is  not. 

I  wonder  if  you  gentlemen  interested  in  one  of  the 
'big  businesses'  of  this  country  are  not  in  a  position 
to  show  that  the  bigger  you  have  become,  the  better 
you  have  represented  your  trus.t;  that  the  bigger  you 
liave  been,  and  the  stnniger  you  have  been,  the  better, 
you  have  looked  after  your  factories  and  your  mills 
and  your  men. 

Well,  talking  about  big,  successful  men  of  business. 
Do  you  not  think  there  is  another  principal  duty 
which  is  resting  on  you  to-day?  Do  you  not  think 
that  that  duty  takes  you  in  the  direction  of  doing 
something  apart  from  your  own  business,  but  as 
merely  Canadian  citizens,  .something  directly  for  Can- 
ada? You  know,  gentlemen,  there  is  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets  now,  what  well  might  be  called  a 
pessimist.  You  might  call  him  an  idealist  of  new  and 
untried  and  fantastical  notions.  You  might  call  him 
sonwthing  worse,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  depression 
and  a  feeling  of  unrest.  I  wonder  why.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  becau.se  those  who  really  know  —  the  strong 
men  of  busines-",  the  successful  men  of  business  in 
rhe  country — ought  not  to  be  doing  perhaps  a  little  bit 
more  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Can  you 
tell  why  there  is  this  talk  of  depression  ?  Here  we 
are  this  year  very  largely  in  a  position  absolutely  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  were  last  yead.  Then  the  whole 
talk  of  trouble  was  high  prices  and  wild  extravagance; 
t.he  nation  was  going  to  spend  its  money  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  pauperize  itself.  The  cost  of  living 
index  had  gotten  up  to  263  over  the  100  per  cent  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen.  That  isi  what  the 
figure  was  when  the  cost  of  living  started  downwards 
last  year.  Now  it  is  all  c.hanged.  It  is  all  checked. 
Instead  of  extravagant  buying,  we  have  had  buying 
which  has  been  too  light.  There  was  not  enough  of  it. 
The  cost  of  living  has  come  down.  The  last  figure 
I  recall  is  214  as  against  263,  but  the  grumbling  has 
increased  rather  t.Sian  decreased.  Why?  Our  export 
trade  instead  of  dropping  off  as  well  might  have  been 
expected  in  view  of  the  disorganized  .state  of  export 
markets  has  increased.  Our  domestic  exports  down 
to  the  end  of  December  are  $33,000,000  higher  than 
they  were  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  notwitli- 
•tanding  the  fact  that  prices  have  materially  dropped. 
Our  bank  statements  make  an  excellent  sho-wing  for 
the  financial  in.stitutions  of  our  counti">'.  I'he  real 
fact  is  that  we  are  relatively  in  an  excellent  position, 
relatively  better  off  than  we  have  ever  been  before. 
With  a  proper  confidence  in  Canada  and  ourselves, 
working  in  accord  and  forgetting  all  prejudices  and 
""•Ifishness  that  injures  a  common  effort,  let  us  make 
:  ure  that   the   year   1921    will    be   a  year   of   pronrress. 

Of  course,  there  is  muc.h  to  be  done.  Our  large, 
rnfavorable  trade  balance  with  our  friends  in  the 
ereat  republic  to  the  South,  with  the  resultant  depre- 
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eiation  of  our  eux-reney  in  tiheir  exchanges,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  desired  and  ought  a.si  much  as  possible  to  be 
remedied.  Our  resultant  war  burdens  mean  heavy 
and  continued  expense.  New  or  cxtfMidcd  sources  of 
public  revenue  must  Jje  found. 

•  There  is  work  for  all  of  ns.  T^ie  tasks  ahead  of 
Canada  will  be  dischai'ged  but  by  the  work  of  all  her 
people,  eertainly  not  by  the  effort^s  of  any  government, 
no  matter  how  able  it  may  be.  Canada  require,  great- 
er production.  Just  as  soon  as  passible,  to  be  running 
full  time  and  with  100  per  cent  efficiency.  This 
result  will  not  be  attained  either  throngli  government 
interference  or  paternalism. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  duties  arising  out 
of  your  business,  but  your  work  i'S  by  no  means 
finislied.  your  obligation  by  no  means  disc/iarged. 
Every  Canadian  ought  to  take  a  direct  and  intelligeni 
interest  in  his  country,  mncli  more  so,  every  CanadiaJi 
who  has  amply  proved  his  brains  and  ability  in  the 
commercial    field. 

After  all,  the  business,  of  government  is  closely  af- 
filiated to  ordinary  business,  as  yon  understand  it. 
It  is  not  only  big  business,  it  is  the  biggest  business. 
There  is  of  covirse  a  difference  between  it  and  your 
biLsiness.  For  example,  those  actively  engaged  in  it 
are  paid  but  what  you  would  call  .small  salaries  and 
in  the  place  of  dividends  generally  receive  abu.se  and 
lots  of  it.  But  after  all  it  is  well  wortji  it.  No 
dividend,  however  large,  can  be  so  great  as  doing 
something,  however  little,  to  help  Canada,  to  make 
this  country  a  better  aJid  happier  home  for  its  cit- 
izens. And,  gentlemen,  the  call  for  a  sane  aud  insist- 
ent interest  in  your  country's  affairs  was  never  so 
great  as  now.  And  you  gentlemen  are  particularly 
interested  and  personnally.  Reveinies  must  be  main- 
tained. The  country's  financial  rcfiuirements  arc 
great.  You  mu.st  be  taxed.  You  are  nmeh  interested 
in  seeing  that  no  form  of  taxation  is  adopted  wliich 
will  unduly  hamper  and  restrict  production  and  busi- 
nesis  in  any  one  of  its  many  actdvities.  You  are  also 
muc;i  interested  in  seeing  that  the  cost  of  government 
is  reduced  to  the  last  cent  compatible  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  public  business  and  the  requirements  of 
public  service.  Canada  asks  you  for  a  careful,  un- 
selfish con.sideration  of  her  many  problems.  Will 
you  deny  ^er? 

At  the  close  of  the  address  by  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, the  feelings  of  every  one  were  expressed  by 
President  "Wilson,  who  said :  We  owe  Sir  Henry  Dray- 
ton a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  most  excellent  speech  he 
has  delivered  to  us. 

There  are  four  things  I  want  to  assure  Sir  Henry  of, 
on  behalf  of  this  Association.  One  is  that  we  will  do 
big  business;  we  will  keep  the  mills  running;  we  will 
supply  Canadian  publishers  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
we  will  willingly  bear  our  share  of  the  taxes.' 

I  thank  you,  Sir  Henry. 

I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
Quebec. 

Address  of  Hon.  Walter  G.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  B.C.L. 

I  appreciate  very  highly  the  privilege  of  being  here 
to-night  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  relationship  that 
has  existed  between  the  Government,  which  1  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  and  your  Association,  which  has 


been  so  very  agreeable  to  both  of  us,  I  believe,  in  the 
past,  will  continue. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  however,  has  made  my  task  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one.  He  has  made  a  very  serious 
speech  and  announced  to  you  that  I  was  going  to  make 
a  witty  one.  I  do  not  know  of  any  undertaking  that 
any  man  could  attempt  that  is  more  difficult  than  to 
try  to  make  a  witty  speech,  even  if  he  is  able  to,  after 
that  remark. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton  says  that  he  arrived  by  the  Can- 
adian National.  It  has  changed  its  name  so  often  that 
I  have  forgotten  what  name  to  call  it  by.  My  only 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  arrived  ahead 
of  time  on  the  Canadian  National  is  that  he  must  have 
left  on  yesterday's  train. 

Your  Chairman,  gentlemen,  has  just  told  you  that 
your  Association  contributed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Insofar  as  we  "are  concerned,  gentlemen,  we  look 
upon  you  pulp  manufacturers  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  partners,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  great  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  this  Province.  I  know  you  want  to  con- 
tribute to  the  treasury  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
1  am  sure  that  you  want  to  contribute  in  a  very  large 
sum.  The  only  condition  that  I  am  sure  you  will  put 
upon  it  is  that  we  see  that  the  money  that  is  contributed 
by  you,  or  any  tax-payer  in  this  country,  is  properly 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  kind  of  partnership,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I 
understand  IS  a  partnership  is  one  for  the  benefit  of 
l)oth  the  partners,  and  not  the  kind  of  partnership 
which  I  ran  up  against  a  good  manj'  years  ago  when  I 
was  practising  law.  One  day  a  fellow  liy  the  name  of 
Joe  Leblanc  came  in  to  see  me  and  told  me  that  he  had 
got  into  difficulties  with  another  chap.  They  had 
bought  a  cow  together,  and  Joe  told  me  that  the  other 
fellow  pretended  that  Joe  owned  the  front  end  of  the 
cow  and  the  other  fellow  the  back  end.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  solve  the  problem.  Joe  claimed  that  he  had 
to  feed  the  cow  and  the  other  fellow  was  getting  all 
the  milk.  I  did  not  know  how  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  I  told  him  to  go  out  and  try  to  settle  it.  (That  is 
the  way  we  lawyers  do  when  we  don't  know  how  to 
advise  our  clients).  I  did  not  see  Joe  for  sometime  and 
one  day  I  ran  across  him,  and  I  said  "Joe,  what 
happened  about  the  cow?"  He  said  "I  could  not 
settle."  I  said  "What  did  you  do?  How  did  you  fix 
it  up?"  He  said  "I  fixed  it  up  all  right.  I  killed  my 
end  and  his  end  died." 

What  we  want,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  partnei'ship 
where  we  both  put  into  the  feeding  end,  and  we  will 
both  take  out  the  profits ;  this  kind  of  partnership  that 
we  want  in  this  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic is  co-operation  between  one  and  all. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  here  tonight.  I  came  here 
expecting  to  meet  a  lot  of  people  from  the  great  Amer- 
ican Republic  to  the  south  of  us,  and  I  believe  there 
are  many  here.  We  welcome  them ;  we  welcome  them, 
and  w^e  also  welcome  those  from  the  great  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Gentlemen,  now  for  just  one  minute  of  seriousness. 
T  was  in  New  York  some  little  time  ago  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Chahoon.  He  and  I  travelled  all  over  the  city  of 
New  York  trying  to  get  a  drink — for  Mr.  Chahoon. 
Finally  we  discovered  a^  place  where  you  could  get  a 
bottle  for  fifteen  dollars.     I  did  not  know  his  Grand'- 
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Jlerc  tricks,  lie  in;i«l<'  nn-  i)\i1  it  in  my  lii))  pocket,  and  we 
started  bae-k  iioiiie.  rufort  uiialcly,  1  was  hit  by  a 
street  car  as  we  were  crdssiiig  Forty-second  street,  and 
as  1  sal  lip  I  rell  sonielhiiij:  triekliii-,'  down  the  back 
of  my  lefr.  I  toltl  my  fricml  Cliaiioon  about  it,  and  lie 
said  "1  hope  its  blood". 

I  do  not  intend  to  detain  you  lon-^,  but  there  is  one 
point  1  would  like  to  make,  and  that  is  that  I  agree 
with  Sir  Henry  Drayton — sometimes.  1  think  on  this 
occasion  I  must  agree  with  him  when  he  says  all  we 
have  got  to  So  is  to  have  a  stout  heart,  and  to  be  op- 
timists from  the  word  "Go'". 

We  have  come  through  four  years  of  war,  and  if  to- 
night, gentlemen,  you  who  are  apt  to  be  pessimists  will 
just  go"  back  to  Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  when 
war  was  declared,  and  think  of  the  feelings  that  anim- 
ated us  at  that  time— why,  gentlemen,  we  did  not  know 
what  was  to  become  of  the  British  Empire  and  her 
allies;  nor  did  we  know  what  was  to  become  of  our 
country;  whether  it  would  be  ruled  by  the  iron  rod  of 
the  German  Kaiser— and  then  think  of  our  feelings 
here  tonight,  when  we  have  not  a  worry,  and  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  put  our  hands  and  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  march  forward  for  the  purpose  of  huild- 
iug  up  this  country,  and  the  great  British  Empire  to 
which  we  belong. 

There  is  a  cure  for  this.  With  all  due  respect  to  you. 
Sir  Henry,  and  to  the  Government  to  which  you  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  with  all  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  all  respect  to  all  the 
Governments  who  attempted  to  regulate  and  fix  prices 
bv  leo-islation— I  believe  there  is  only  one  cure  for  the 
ills  from  .which  we  are  suffering,  inflated  currency, 
high  prices,  not  enough  production  for  the  consumer, 
and  that  cure  is  economy  in  government,  whether  Fed- 
eral Provincial,  or  Municipal,  and  economy  by  corpor- 
ations and  eeonomv  by  individuals.  The  second  cure, 
o'entlemen,  is  work,  more  work,  and  again  hai'il  work. 
The  third  cure  is  co-operation  between  all  men  for  the 
future  of  our  great  eoimtry,  and  when  I  say  "co- 
operation" Sir,  I  mean  co-operation  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  laborer:  I  mean  co-operation  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  farmer;  1  mean  co-operation  be- 
tween all  nationalities  and  creeds.  I  believe  m  co-oper- 
ation of  all  the  people  of  this  great  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  aiid  from  the  Forty-Ninth 
Parallel  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Do  not  foro-et,  gentlemen,  you  who  are  employers, 
that  the  laborer  has  rights;  do  not  forget,  sirs,  that 
the  farmer  is  just  as  nec&ssary  to  produce  the  tood 
stuffs  which  vour  laborers  consume  as  the  capitalist 
is  to  labor,  and  the  laborer  is  to  the  capitalist.  Re- 
member it  is  one  great  machine  working  together,  and 
if  one  of  the  cogs  goes  wrong  the  whole  machine  stops. 
I  ask  vou  as  individuals— each  one  of  you— to  look 
at  the  other  man's  point  of  view  at  all  tunes,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  and  when  I  talk  to  them  I  wil  tell  them 
to  look  at  vour  point  of  view,  and  remember  that  cai^i  a 
is  entitled  to  its  profits.  For,  unless  you  give  capital 
the  profit  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  will  go  to  some 
other  countrv  which  will  mean  the  closing  down  ot  our 
factories,  and  no  more  market  for  labor,  and  no  more 
consumers  for  what  the  farmer  produces. 

So  I  say,  gentlemen,  let  us  economize  from  one  end 
of  the  coun'tn-  to  the  other.  Let  ns  work  night  and  day 
until  we  have  replenished  the  world  with  what  the 
world  requires.  Let  us  co-operate  one  with  the  other, 
for  the  better  living  conditions  in   this  country,  and 


for  the  up-building  of  this  great  Canada  of  ours,  and 
wheu  1  say  "co-opcralion",  .Sir,  I  want  further  co- 
oi)eration  than  that,  because  here  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  we  have  iiail  difficulties  in  the  past,  but  I  say 
to  .\du.  Sir,  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Province 
of  ()ntario,  that,  so  far  as  the  Province  of  Quebec  is 
concerned,  that  bye-gones  are  bye-gones,  and  we  are 
giving  you  our  hand  of  fellowship  and  marching  to- 
gether as  Canadians,  proud  of  belonging  to  the  British 
Empire. 

Gentlemen,  just  one  more  message  to  all  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  that  is,  let  us  respect  the  views  of  others. 
It  matters  little  to  my  mind  whether  a  man  worships 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  or  a  Protestant  Chapel  ; 
surely  we  are  all  pra.ving  to  the  same  God,  but  we  need 
a  unit.v  of  creeds,  of  nationalities,  and  need  to  have  one 
standard,  pure-blooded,  four-square  Canadianism. 

Gentlemen,  we  had  in  the  great  war  which  ended  in 
Nineteen  hundi-ed  and  eighteen,  as  allies,  the  great 
American  Republic  to  the  south  of  us.  Gentlemen, 
when  1  speak  of  co-operation,  I  ask  them  to  remember, 
and  I  ask  all  Canadians  to  remember,  that  if  we  go 
back  a  generation  or  two,  we  find  the  same  ancestors, 
and  toda.v  we  are  cousins  iipon  this  great  American 
continent.  1  ask  thein  for  co-operation,  and  I  say,  let 
us  work  hand  in  hand,  as  we  are  working  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  up-building  of  this  great  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Mr.  Chairman,  with  .vour  permission,  1  will 
read  the  sentiment  that  is  in  mv  heart  toward  the 
whole  great  American  people,  and  that  is  applicable  to 
the  flags  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  great  American 
Republic : — 

"Twine  them  together  in  peace  and  war. 
Together  on  land  and  sea. 

From  the  Southern  Cross  to  the  Northern  Star, 
From  the  purple  east  to  the  west  afar. 

Wherever  the  hands  that  bear  them  are. 
Flags  of  a  kindred  free." 


T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Iii- 
dustrv  has  issued  another  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  A  copy 
has  just  been  i-cci'ived  li.\-  the  Pnl|)  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Technical  Association  Papers,  Series  III,  contains  the 
papers  and  addresses  ])reseiited  at  the  F'all  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Association,  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  September  1  to  3, 
1920.  Besides  the  reports  of  standing  committees  and 
the  discussions  of  papers,  the  volume  contains  tran- 
scripts of  addresses  delivered  at  the  banquet  tendered 
to  the  association  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  and  a  report  on  the  measurement  of  pulp- 
wood  issued  by  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau.  Among 
other  subjects  dealt  with  are  Tests  for  Unbleached 
Sulphite  and  Soda  Fibres,  Use  of  Sulphur  in  Soda  Pulp 
Cooking,  Substitutes  for  Alum  and  Rosin,  Automatic 
Cooking  Control  for  Chemical  Pulp,  New  Device  for 
''leanimr  Paper  Felts.  Automatic  Mixing  S.vstem  for 
Paper  Stock,  and  Fireproof  Hood  for  Machines.  The 
;)ul)lication  contains  in  addition  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  committees  of  the  Technical  A.ssociation  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industrv,  the  revised  text  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  and  a  directory  of  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Copies  will  be  sent  postage  paid  to  an.y  address 
on  receipt  of  $2  by  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  IN 
CANADA. 

Address  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttaii  before  the  Technical 
Section,  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  report  of 
the  special  committee,  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  head  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  of  McGill  University,  addressed 
the  Technical  Section  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  hope  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  active  Research  Institution  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  paper  industry,  but  to  all 
the  industries  in  Canada.  We  are  all  interested  in 
exports,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  produce  in 
this  country  the  very  best  articles  we  can  produce,  to 
meet  the  competition  from  the  outside. 

In  England,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  there  is  a 
system  of  guilds  or  associations  for  co-operative  re- 
search. A  small  set  of  organizations  are  being  con- 
templated —  and  some  are  actually  in  existence  —  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  twenty-three  different 
organizations  in  England.  The  manufacturers  in  each 
industry  are  grouped  together;  each  with  its  own  re- 
search laboratory ;  each  research  laboratory  has  men 
in  charge  who  are  receiving  a  far  better  salary  than 
the  Professors  of.  the  Universities.  Each  of  these  large 
laboratories  is  supported  in  part  by  the  industry,  and 
in  part  by  the  Government.  The  object  is  to  enable  the 
English  industries  and  manufacturers  by  improving 
methods  and  products  to  hold  their  own  in  competition 
with  the  world. 

Now,  the  paper  industry  in  Canada  is  our  great 
export  industry.  It  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  is  able  to  supply  —  as  we  already  know  —  the  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  research  laboratory  to  carry 
on  scientific  research,  provided  there  is  co-operation, 
not  only  as  an  industry,  l)ut  individually.  England  has 
found  that  the  closed  door  in  industries  shuts  out 
more  than  it  shuts  in,  and  the  individual  manufactu- 
rers have  united  whole-heaitedly  in  contributing  all 
they  can  toward  the  advancement  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole. 

Co-operation  among  industries  is  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  —  and  1  need  scarcely  point  this  out  to  busi- 
ness men  —  where  there  is  local  competition,  where  the 
only  market  for  instance  is  in  Canada,  but  where  there 
are  foreign  markets,  I  think  that  a  united  effort  in 
research  is  the  one  thing  which  will  make  the  paper 
industry  what  it  would  be  —  one  of  the  great  world 
industries. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  idea  of  this  Research  In- 
stitute, to  enable  you  to  decide  whether  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  help  you,  and  if  it  is,  we  want  to  do  it.  I 
am  not  going  into  the  history  of  it.  We  have  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  but  we  have  the  promise  of 
the  Premier  this  year,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  the  Research  Institute  will  be  established 
this  coming  summer.  An  Act  —  a  preliminary  draft 
of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  — ■  was  approved  in  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  and  ap'- 
proved  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  —  although  not  brought  forward  formally  as  yet 
— •  it  will  probably  be  the  Act  which  will  govern  the 
new  Research  Institute.  I  will  not  read  it  all  to  you, 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  after. 
It  says,  among  other  things: 


"The  Institute  shall  have  charge  of: 

(a)  The  investigation  and  determination  of 
standard  and  methods  of  measurements,  includilig 
length,  volume,  weight,  mass,  capacity,  time  and 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  other  forms 
of  energy,  and  the  determination  of  physical  con- 
stants and  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter. 

"(b)  The  standardization  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  apparatus  and  instruments  for  govern- 
ment service,  and  for  use  in  the  industries  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  determination  of  the  standards  of 
quality  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  public  works  and  of  the  supplies  used  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government  Service. 

"(c)  The  investigation  and  standardization  of 
the  materials  which  are  or  may  be  used  in  the  in- 
dustries, and  of  the  products  of  the  industries. 

"(d)  Researches  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  technical  processes  and  methods 
used  in  the  industries  and  of  discovering  new  pro- 
cesses and  methods  which  may  promote  the  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  industries  or  the  development 
of  new  Canadian  Industries. 

"(e)  Researches  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
utilizing  the  waste  products  of  industries. 

"(f)  Researches  undertaken  to  promote  the 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  Canada. 

"(g)  The  Institute  shall  have  charge,  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  researches  Mdiich  may  be 
undertaken  by  or  for  single  industrial  firms  under 
conditions  to  be  determined  in  each  case,  or  by 
such  organizations,  to  be  known  as  Trade  Guilds 
for  Research,  as  ma.v  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  offered  for  this  purpose  by  the  In- 
stitute." 

The  Institute  is  ttf  consist  of  a  building  200  x  50  x  70. 
It  will  cost  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  It  will  have  a  central  power  plant  outside, 
capable  of  extension.  That  is  the  first  unit.  This  will 
be  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fire  proof,  walls  move- 
able, laboratories  constructed  to  any  size  throughout 
the  whole  building.  A  number  of  smaller  buildings, 
some  of  which  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  property  we  are  considering,  can  be  used  for  carry- 
ing on  special  work  outside,  away  from  the  main  build- 
ing. These  would  be  particularly  for  such  industries 
as  would  require  an  especially  large  plant,  and  where 
the  operations  could  not  be  extended  over  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  In  the  main  building,  will  be  the  admin- 
istration department  and  a  variety  of  laboratories 
under  experts,  to  which  the  whole  country  could  go 
for  physical,  mechanical  or  chemical  data  of  their  dif- 
ferent works  or  industries.  Much  of  the  work  will  be 
directed  toward  certain  industries  which  have  a  certain 
amount  of  standardization  to  be  carried  out. 

It  seems  to  me  this  institute  is  a  pressing  need  of 
.your  industry,  1  will  be  direct  and  say  why  I  think  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  failed  to  benefit  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Indu.stry  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  am  a 
member  of  its  advisory  committee.  It  failed  chiefly 
because  its  staff  ))eing  under  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Government  did  not  pay  salaries  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  and  retain  first-elass  research  men  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  these  laboratories,  which  had  such 
splendid  possibilities.    We  expect  to  avoid  this  danger. 
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There  is  one  clause  in  this  Act  which  says  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  not  have  control  of  the 
scientific  appointments  to  the  Institute,  or  even  of 
their  clerks  or  typewriters.  It  is  to  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Research  Council,  so  we  would  be 
able,  as  a  body  —  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  —  to  select  whom  we  considered 
the  best  men  in  the  country  or  of  any  country  —  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  be  limited  by  the  borders 
of  Canada  in  selecting  the  personnel  —  to  form  its 
staff  of  investigators. 

The  first  thing  would  be  to  find  a  director,  and  when 
we  remember  that  some  of  the  large  industries  in  the 
United  States  are  paying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  their  directors,  I  do  not 
think  that  Canada  should  be  very  far  behind  for  a 
National  Research  Institute. 

"Now,  exactly  how  can  this  Institute  be  of  use  to 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry?  One  thing  is  obvious. 
Experiments  on  a  large  scale  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
mills,  but  when  you  want  the  advice  of  the  very  best 
physicists,  the  very  best  chemists  and  engineers,  the 
very  best  in  a  variety  of  different  branches,  the  In- 
stitute will  be  able  to  give  you  that  advice,  and  we 
trust  that  when  this  Institute  is  completed  —  which 
will  be  in  about  eighteen  months  —  you  will  avail 
yourselves  of  the  help  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
you. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  very  in- 
fluential Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will 
endorse  this  idea  of  the  Research  Council,  and  use 
their  influence  to  have  it  strongly  advocated  by  the 
Government  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  political  affairs,  wlienever 
there  is  opposition,  to  postpone  a  decision.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  future  of  Canada  that  this 
National  Research  Institute  should  be  established  at 
once.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  break  the  ground  when 
the  frost  leaves  next  spring. 


Opinion  of  an  Absentee. 

The  following  comment  on  the  Research  Depart- 
ment is  fr(im  a  member  (Correspondence  to  the  Editor.) 

Referring  to  the  debate  on  the  "'Industrial  Research 
Department"'  at  the  recent  Technical  Section  meeting, 
one  member  is  reported  to  have  proposed  that  a  Re- 
search Committee  he  permitted  to  establish  themselves 
in  various  mills  and  "investigate  conditions  there."' 
Surely  this  is  a  rather  unfortunate  way  of  expressing 
things.  Let  me  ask,  where  do  the  scientific  staffs  al- 
ready stationed  at  these  variou.s  mills,  "get  off  at," 
to  use  a  vulgarism?  Such  an  idea,  if  carried  out  in  the 
manner  suggested  would  likely  cause  untold  friction. 

If  we  are  to  have  examiners,  to  examine  the  exam- 
iners (scientific  staff)  whei-e  are  these  super-men  to 
come  from? 

They  certainly  do  not  exist  in  Canada  to-day. 

Such  an  idea  might  be  O.K.  for  some  mills,  employ- 
ing young  and  inexperienced  workers,  but  how  about 
thp  other  mills  with  technical  men  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  solid  work  in  the  P.  &  P.  industry  to  their 
credit?  Would  tliese  latter,  smilingly  lie  low.  like  Brer 
Rabbit,  while  men  of  actually  less  experience  than 
themselves  sported  around  the  mills  trying  to  discover 
something  wrong  in  the  scientific  organisation?  Xo,  I 
think  not ! 

Now.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  idea  of  a  Central  Research 
iiureau  is  the  finest  thing  possible,  or  will  be.  for  the 


P.  &  P.  trade,  and  that  it  will  more  then  repay  the  in- 
dustry for  almost  any  amount  of  time  and  money  spent 
upon  it.  As  to  the  co-operation  of  the  various  technical 
men  in  the  mills,  I,  for  one,  am  fully  prepared  to  do  my 
bit  in  that  direction,  in  fact  I  have  already  done  quite 
a  bit,  in  work  not  unconnected  with  the  committee  on 
[Mechanical  Standards. 

Anyone  who  has  done  any  research  work  around  the 
mills,  fully  knows  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
still  to  do  and  that  only  co-operation  on  a  large  scale 
can  bring  much  result  on  some  of  these  problems.  The 
committee  on  mechanical  standards  did  not  have  much 
co-operations  from  other  sources,  and  it  appears  that 
unless  men  of  the  greatest  possible  "tact""  be  picked 
for  the  proposed  Research  Department,  that  even  worse 
may  occur  when  the  department  gets  to  work. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  letter  are  purely  per- 
sonal, but  after  twenty  years  technical  experience  in 
the  mills  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  —  Beware  of 
"Visiting  Research  Committees"  and  "Excelsior"  to 
the  idea  of  a  Central  Research  Bureau  with  its  affilia- 
tions with  the  various  mills. 
Yours  truly, 

"IDIOT." 

P.  S.  Use  of  the  word  "'tact"  is  not  meant  to  cast  any 
doubt  on  the  committee  of  Mechanical  Standards,  but 
to  point  out  that  "tact""  in  the  leadership  of  the  pro- 
posed Bureau  is  likely  to  be  as  important  as  scientific 
knowledge. 


Approved  by  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  was  brought 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  January  21.  On  motion  of  Mr.  McKee, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Kent,  the  reports  of  the  Sections, 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  members  (see  last  issue  of 
this  magazine)   were  accepted  as  read. 

The  President  (Mr.  Chahoon)'  then  said:  In  Mr. 
]McKee's  motion  he  excluded  the  report  to  be  made  by 
Colonel  Jones  on  some  special  work  that  we  are  all 
extremely  interested  in,  and  that  is,  our  research  work. 
This  matter  has  been  laid  before  all  of  you  members, 
and  I  think  we  should  hear  Colonel  Jones'  report,  and 
should  take  what  action  is  seemed  advisable.  Colonel 
Jones,  will  yon  please  read  j'our  report? 

Colonel  Jones :  ]\Ir.  President  and  gentlemen :  This 
is  a  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Association,  consisting  of  three  members  from  the 
Technical  Section,  and  three  from  the  Association 
proper,  to  investigate  the  possibilities  with  respect  to 
the  institution  of  the  Department  for  Technical  Re- 
search within  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

The  report  as  read  by  Col.  Jones  is  found  on  page  127. 

Colonel  Jones  added :  This  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Technical  Section  just  in  this  way,  and  it  was 
tiassed  by  them,  accepted  by  them,  and  passed  on  by 
them  to  this  general  meeting. 

The  Committee,  when  they  first  undertook  this  work, 
perhaps  had  many  doubts  on  the  whole  subject,  but 
we  had  a  most  interesting  meeting,  and  the  final  re- 
sult was  that  we  were  of  one  accord,  first,  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  whole  matter  —  the  desirability  f)f  the 
whole  matter  —  and  then  upon  the  general  working 
out  of  the  matter.  That  is,  that  it  .should  be  approach- 
ed in  a  very  slow  and  careful  wa.v;  nothing  at  all 
radical  "was  contemplated.  We  felt  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  great  necessity  was  to  secure- the  man 
with  the  ability  to  carry  this  work  on;  that  a  wide, 
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important  field  existed  for  research  development,  and 
if  the  right  man  could  be  found  who  would  review, 
first,  the  situation  and  discover  what  problems  of  re- 
search and  general  development  were  facing  us,  that 
he  could,  without  having  a  laboratory  to  start  with, 
and  without  too  large  a  staff,  commence  this  work. 
The  Conwnittee  did  not  feel,  for  instance,  that  any  re- 
sults would  probably  be  forthcoming  for  perhaps  the 
first  two  years. 

Of  course,  the  great  thing  is  to  secure  the  man  and 
the  Committee  have  been  devoting  themselves  to  that, 
although  they  have  no  one  in  view.  When  I  say  ' '  They 
devoted  themselves  to  that",  I  mean  in  a  very  pre- 
liminary way,  knowing,  of  course,  that  their  final 
action  depended  on  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  these 
recommendations  today. 

the  President:  I  think  we  have  all  heard  Colonel 
Jones'  report  of  the  work  of  tliis  Committee  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  think  we  all  appreciate 
very  thoroughly  the  possibilities,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  as  a  whole 
to  adopt  in  principle  the  report  as  made  by  this  Com- 
mittee. If  so,  will  someone  kindly  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report? 

Mr.  Sabbaton:  Mr.  President;  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  which  Colonel  Jones  has  just  reported, 
I  would  like  to  urge  upon  the  Association  that  there 
should  be  a  free  discussion  upon  the  (juestion  before 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
formal  adoption  with  a  lot  of  questions  in  the  back  of 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  members,  we  had  better  not 
adopt  it.  Unless  the  Association  and  the  various  mills 
are  going  to  stand  behind  this  movement  and  be  will- 
ing to  co-operate  with  each  other,  we  had  better  not 
spend  the  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  because  it  will 
be  absolutely  wasted. 

The  question  is  a  big  one,  and,  as  I  said  before,  if 
it  is  going  to  be  at  all  successful,  it  must  be  gone  into 
whole-heartedly,  and  I  think  some  of  the  members 
present  should  get  up  and  say  something  about  it, 
and  ask  some  questions,  and  perhaps  the  members  of 
the  Committee  may  be  able  to  enlighten  them  and  help 
them  on  the  way  to  work  up  some  enthusiasm  among 
the  members. 

The  President:  I  think  from  what  you  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Sabbaton  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  Colonel 
Jones  and  Mr.  Sabbaton  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  are  quite  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter 
in  as  much  detail  as  you  men  would  care  to  discuss  it, 
and  I  think  they  are  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  ask  them. 

As  Mr.  Sabbaton  has  said,  it  is  a  big  question,  and 
if  this  project  is  going  to  be  worked  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  it  has  got  to  have  —  it  must  have  —  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  everybody;  everybody  should 
be  of  one  accord  in  the  thing. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  there  are  very  wonderful 
results  to  be  obtained  by  it  if  we  go  at  it  right.  Now, 
if  there  is  anybody  who  has  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
discussing  this  question  in  person  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  will  ask  any  question  be  cares  to 
about  the  proposed  work  —  how  it  is  started,  and 
what  is  to  be  accomplished,  I  think  now  is  the  op- 
portune time  to  thresh  the  matter  out. 

The  Secretary,  (Mr.  Dawe)  :  We  have  had  a  great 
many  replies  to  letters  sent  to  members.  In  fact,  we 
have  received  replies  from  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
membership,  and  without  exception,  the  replies  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  principles  laid  down. 


Some  of  the  members  have  gone  further,  and  have 
gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  giving  their  per- 
sonal opinions  of  what  should  be  done ;  where  the  pit- 
falls lie,  and  their  doubts,  is  order  that  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  how  these  doubts  may 
be  overcome. 

Taking  it  generally,  though,  the  industry  appears  to 
be  ready  for  the  entire  proposition,  and  are  quite  will- 
ing to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  President. 

The  Western  mills  are  doing  their  own  research  work 
and  perhaps  some  of  them  consider  that  they  are  too 
far  away  to  be  of  any  assistance.  They  have  been 
giving  their  financial  support,  but  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  can  give  us  much  moral  support  on  account 
of  the  distance.  s 

Mr.  Stadler  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  states 
that  it  is  his  view  point  that  there  must  be  uniformity 
about  it;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  mill  must  come  in 
and  give  their  co-operation  and  moral  support,  and  not 
merely  write  a  cheque,  s 

We  have  other  letters  from  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co. 
and  the  Abitibi  Company,  and  from  some  of  the  smaller 
mills,  such  as  the  Book  and  Writing  Section. 

The  President:  In  that  connection,  I  do  think  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  that 
we  do  not  get  any  central  laboratory  at  this  time,  but 
only  to  use  the  equipment  we  already  have.  In  talk- 
ing this  matter  over  with  the  Committee,  I  gained  the 
impression  that  this  organization  which  they  hope  to 
build  up,  would  be  able  to  use  the  facilities  that  we 
already  have.  For  instance,  if  one  mill  has  an  equip- 
ment with  an  experimental  digester  to  experiment  on 
the  use  of  the  different  woods  and  different  kinds  of 
acids  and  under  different  conditions,  that  all  that  class 
of  work  would  l)e  done  at  that  mill  and  the  results 
obtained  would  be  distributed  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Another  mill  might  have  an  experimental 
grinder,  or  has  facilities  for  'making  experiments  along 
the  mechanical  end  of  the  business,  and  all  these  expe- 
riments would  be  carried  on  in  this  plant  and  distri- 
buted to  us. 

Colonel  Jones:  The  report,  you  will  recall,  states 
distinctly  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  at  the  present 
time  to  build  a  central  laboratory.  As  I  stated,  the 
first  work  of  the  Director  of  Research,  as  the  Com- 
mittee see  it,  should  be  to  review  the  field,  and  to 
state  what  problem  he  finds.  That  is,  he  personally 
discusses  with  all  the  members  of  the  Association  the 
general  problem  and  those  would  be  studied  and  set 
forth.  His  great  work  to  start  off  with  would  be  the 
co-ordination  of  the  research  work  that  is  at  present 
under  way.  We  think  that  is  of  vast  importance  — 
the  co-ordination  of  the  field  of  effort. 

For  instance,  in  one  of  our  Committee  meetings  we 
found  that  three  of  the  large  mills  had  all  been  work- 
ing on  the  same  problem;  all  spending  money  on  the 
same  problem  to  attain  the  same  end.  Well,  that 
meant  .that  three  times  the  amount  of  money,  anyway, 
necessary  to  discover  the  same  thmg  was  being  ex- 
pended, and  so  co-ordination  of  effort  would  effect 
real  economy  on  the  face  of  it,  and  we  believe  that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  must  get  —  the  co-ordination  of 
effort  after  the  problems  have  been  studied  and  the 
field  reviewed,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  -a  few  words  about  this,  because  the  only 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  so  far  have  been  on  the 
Committee,   and  in   my  wanderings  around  the  hotel 
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this  past  few  days,  I  have  found  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  thing,  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press how  I  think  we  understand  it  now. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  in  the  niiuds  of 
anv  one  of  us  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  project.  It 
seems  to  be,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  necessary.  In 
the  Technical  Section  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  I 
believe,  that,  so  far  as  the  Technical  Section  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  ready  for  it.  It  was  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  managerial  end  of  the  business 
was  ready. 

Now,  I  have  a  lot  of  doubts  in  my  nund  as  to  how 
this  will  be  worked  out,  and  so  have  other  people.  In 
fact,  the  Committee  have  already  found  these  doubts 
and  have  drawn  them  to  our  attention,  and  it  %yould  be 
impossible,  it  seems  to  me  for  any  one  individual  or 
any  group  of  individuals  to  lay  down  just  what 
method  should  be  followed. 

As  Colonel  Jones  has  so  well  stated,  this  thing  is 
going  to  take  two  years  before  we  can  receive  any 
adequate  result,  so  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
solves itself  down  to  a  point  as  to  what  method  of  pro- 
cedure shall  be  followed.  It  looks  as  though  it  was 
impossible  to  say  off  hand  what  procedure  shall  be 
followed,  except"  as  appears  in  the  good  judgment  of 
the  Committee  from  time  to  time,  and  then  work  this 
thing  out. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  and  many  problems  as  well 
and  a  lot  of  questions  might  be  asked  on  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  I  do  not  see  that,  as  far  as  the  Abitibi  is 
concerned,  that  we  can  do  anything  else  except  to  say 
that  we  are  for  it,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  work  the 
thing  out,  but  how  it  will  be  worked  out,  will  have  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  Research,  and 
the  gentlemen  working  with  him. 

The  President:  I  also  think  this  project  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole  and  the  details  of  the 
work  should  be  left  to  the  incoming  management  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  McMillan:  I  think  the  work  could  not  help  but 
be  beneficial,  provided  they  have  the  support  —  the 
co-operative  support  of  all  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  should  imagine  that  the  doubt  would  enter 
in  as  to  whether  that  work  will  be  supervised  contin- 
uously by  men  who  are  capable  of  getting  the  full 
benefits  from  it.  The  trouble  is,  in  an  experience  of 
this  kind,  there  is  a  "hit-and-miss"  management  of  it. 
It  starts  out  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  when 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  needs  help,  it  takes  him 
a  month  or  two  to  find  somebody  in  the  industry  who 
can  give  him  the  help,  but  I  think  if  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration of  the  Association  will  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee which  is  willing  to  serve  and  direct  the  work  con- 
tinuously, I  think  perhaps  the  success  or  otherwise 
will  accrue  right  in  that  actual  supervision.  I  think 
failures  in  industrial  work  in  your  industry  can  be  at- 
tributed more  or  less  to  the  lack  of  time  and  effort  put 
to  that  work  by  people  who  can  give  it,  and  I  should 
imagine,  after  the  criticisms  I  have  heard,  that  this 
may  get  into  a  "drifting  stage"'  and  be  nobody's  job, 
and  therefore,  we  would  not  get  the  benefits  which 
can  be  obtained  and  which  we  so  much  desire. 

Mr.  BothweU:  I  would  be  glad  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  it  entering  the  "drifti)ig  stage", 
and  not  being  successfully  carried  out  under  tlie  able 
management  of  Colonel  Jones,  Mr.  Sabbat  on  and  Mr. 
Stadler. 

Mr.  Kent  seconded  the  motion,,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


Colonel  Jones:  I  wish  to  thank  the  meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee,  for  the  confidence  they  have  express- 
ed in  adopting  the  report,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  now 
that  the  Committee  was  a  joint  committee  appointed 
by  our  president,  three  from  the  management  branch 
and  three  from  the  Technical  branch,  and  our  duties 
have  been  completed  in  putting  the  report  before  you, 
and  getting  the  data  together  for  it,  and  as  it  stands 
now,  the  work  will  really  be  in  nobody's  hands,  and  I 
just  wish  to  ask  that  some  action  toward  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  work  should  be  taken  at  this  meet- 
ing — -■  some  means  of  carrying  it  out.  In  other  words, 
you  adopted  the  report  and  there  is  no  medium  for 
carrying  it  out.     There  is  no  committee. 

The  President:  The  Association  as  a  whole  has  ap- 
proved the  scheme,  ^nd  now  the  incoming  Executive 
win  have  to  put  the  proper  machinery  in  force  to  form 
a  new  committee  to  get  the  work  started. 

C.  P.    P.  A.  Approves  National  Research  Institute. 

Mr.  Sabbaton:  Before  leaving  the  question  of  this 
research  work  absolutely,  I  would  like  to  propose  that 
this  Association  as  a  whole  put  forward  a  vote  approv- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Research  Institute.  (See 
p.  159.") 

Colonel  Jones  has  referred  to  that  matter  in  his 
report,  and  the  Committee  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
Act  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  down  at  the  next 
Session,  and  I  think  the  Government's  hands  would  be 
materially  strengthened  if  they  had  the  approval  of 
this  Association  to  the  Act  that  it  is  proposed  to  put 
into  force. 

I  would  like  to  move  that  this  Association  approve 
the  form  and  terms  of  the  Act  which  is  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Establish  a  National  Re.search  Institute." 

Mr.  McKee  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 


First  Volume  of  Text  Book  Appears. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  the  President  Chahoon,  called  on 
Mr.  George  Carruthers,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Vocational  Education,  to  report 
on  the  progress  made. 

Mr.  Carruthers  replied:  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
splendid  progress  has  been  made  with  the  manuscript 
which  is  to  make  up  these  text  books. 

Our  industrious  editor  has  discovered  some  consider- 
able difficulty  in  connection  with  some  of  these  man- 
uscripts which  are.  being  written  by  very  busy  men ; 
men  who  know  their  subject  perfectly,  but  have  so 
many  other  interests  that  it  makes  it  rather  difficult 
for  them  to  deliver  the  goods  on  time. 

We  have,  on  the  committee,  a  friend  at  Court,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  has  succeeded  in  getting 
from  the  printers  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  he  left  New  York,  the  first  volume  of  these 
text  books,  which  consists  of  mathematics,  reading, 
working,  drawings  and  physics.  If  you  will  examine 
the  vohime  which  is  on  the  desk,  you  will  find  that  it 
does  differ  from  the  ordinary  mathematics  and  phj'- 
sics  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  made  suitable  for  cor- 
respondence instruction,  and  the  problems  are  set  in 
terminology  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  Editor.  Mr.  Stephenson,  is  present,  and  if  there 
are  any  questions  with  regard  to  certain  features  of 
this  course,  upon  which  any  one  requires  further  in- 
formation, I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  delighted  to 
supply  the  information. 
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While  on  my  feet,  I  want  to  express  the  feeling  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  of  appreciation  for  the  con- 
fidence that  has  always  been  expressed  liy  the  industry 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  in  the  work  we  are  carrying 
on.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  carry  out  in  the  manner  we 
have  in  mind.  We,  of  course,  could  have  had  the  five 
volumes  ready  for  you  sometime  ago,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  rather  exacting  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  information  which  we  propose  to  have  in- 
cluded in  these  volumes. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  it  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval to  supply  the  other  five  thousand  dollars  which 
we  need  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on. 


The  New  Officers. 

A  brief  announcement  was  made  last  week,  but  lest 
any  one  miss  the  manner  of  their  choice,  the  last  item 
of  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 
is  given,  as  follows : 

The  President :.  If  there  is  no  other  new  business  to 
come  before  the  meeting,  it  is  time  for  me  to  fold  my 
tent  and  ask  for  nominations  for  the  incoming  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  Camithers :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  I 
think  that  we  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  presidents  which  we  have  had  in  the  past  for 
this  Association.  The  reason  for  that  is  not  far  to  see. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these 
men,  and  as  you  all  know,  we  happen  to  be  now  in  a 
period  of  readjustment,  and  we  happen  to  have  some 
very  important  problems  confronting  us,  such  as  re- 
search work,  forestry  work,  and  so  on,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  think  we  should  be  particularly  careful  in 
this  year's  selection. 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  is  a  very  charming  gen- 
tleman, a  man  of  outstanding  ability,  I  refer  to  Colonel 
Percy  Wilson,  of  Spanish  River. 

And,  therefore,  I  beg  to  move^  that  one  ballot  be 
cast  for  the  President,  and  that  it  be  cast  in  favor  of 
Colonel  Wilson. 

The  President:  I  think  it  is  probably  absolutely  un- 
necessary to  put  that  motion  before  this  meeting,  but 
as  a  matter  of  form,  I  will  ask  if  there  are  any  other 
nominations  for  the  presidency?  If  not  the  Chair 
declares  the  nominations  closed. 

Everybody  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Percy 
Wilson  as  President  for  the  coming  year,  please  mani- 
fest it  by  saying  "aye"?        Opposed? 

(Carried  unanimously  with  prolonged   applause.) 

(President  Wilson,  here  assumed  the  Chair,  vacated 
by  Mr.  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  whose  term  of  office  ex- 
pired.) 

The  President:  Mr.  Retiring  President,  and  gentle- 
men : 

I  thank  you  indeed  for  this  very  hearty  selection  of 
myself  to  this  honorable  position.  I  feel  it  rather 
keenly  because  I  know  that  we  are  entering  a  year 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done,  and  more  part- 
icularly because  I  have  to  follow  a  man  as  able  as  the 
retiring  president.  That  has  been  one  of  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties I  have  encountered  in  thinking  over  this  pro- 
position, but  I  will  do  my  best  in  this  position. 

There  is  very  important  work  to  be  done.  The  short 
discussion  this  morning  about  the  research  work  this 
morning  is  on  a  very  very  difficult  and  important 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  was  made  particularly  clear 
that  we  do  need  so  much  in  this  work  the  actual  co- 
operation of  every  individual  mill.  Some  one  very 
happily  said  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  that  "those 
who  close  the  doors  to  such  inquiries,  close  out  more 


than  they  close  in ;  they  shut  out  more  than  they  shut 
in",  and  that  is  very  true,  because  we  each  have  our 
problems  and  this  is  the  great  solvent  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  consider  it  an  additional  honor,  gentlemen,  to  hold 
this  position,  because  I  feel  that  the  country  from 
which  I  come  has,  to  an  extent,  scored  a  victory  in  this 
connection.  Some  of  you  may  have  already  deduced 
that  I  am  an  Englishman,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  was 
baptized  as  a  true  Canadian  the  other  day  when  Col. 
Jones  won  some  of  my  money  at  my  initial  game  of 
poker.  So  I  consider  that  I  am  now  qualified,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  nationality,  of  holding  this  posi- 
tion. 

I  want  to  say  I  should  have  had  more  difficulty  that 
I  have  really  had,  in  accepting  this,  if  I  did  not  know 
that  I  will  be  able  to  count  upon  the  most  excellent 
help  of  all  those  in  executive  positions  here,  and  living 
so  far  from  Montreal,  as  I  do,  it  strack  me  as  being 
very  difficult  to  accept  such  a  position,  but  I  believe, 
— I  hardly  like  to  say  they  will  do  the  "donkey  work" 
— but  I  believe  they  will  do  a  great  deal  of  the  hard 
work  ill  connection  with  this  matter.  I  believe  the 
Executive  j'ou  will  appoint  will  do  everything  to  assist 
me  in  this  work. 

As  regards  Mr.  Dawe  and  Mr.  Beck :  I  really  have 
to  throw  myself  on  their  mercy  to  do  all  they  can  to 
help  me. 

Gentlemen,  T  thank  you  very  much  for  this  honor, 
and  I  invite  you  all  to  come  to  the  luncheon  in  the  Ball 
Room  at  one  o'clock,  at  which  General  Sir  Arthur 
Currie  will  speak  to  us. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  little  business  still  to  be  done. 
The  election  of  a  Vice-president.  Will  you  kindly 
make  the  nominations  for  vice-president? 

Mr.  Bothwell:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
son. There  is  only  one  gifted  orator  in  the  industry, 
who  so  ably  named  you  for  president,  so  it  is  up  to 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  to  do  our  best. 

We  have  with  us  a  man  who  has  been  Chairman  of 
our  most  important  committee  for  several  years.  He 
has  been  "through  the  fire"  for  several  .years.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  nominating  Mr.  George  M.  McKee 
for  the  vice-presidency. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  there  are  any  other  nominations,  but  are  there 
any?  If  there  ars  no  other  nominations,  I  declare  Mr. 
McKee  elected  vice-president  and  welcome  him  very 
much  in  that  capacity. 

The  Executive. 

At  meetings  held  during  the  convention  of  the  var- 
ious Sections,  the  following  chairmen  were  elected, 
who  together  with  the  President  and  Vice-president, 
make  up  the  Executive : 

Newsprint  Section,  George  Chahoon,  Jr. 

Woodlands  Section,  S.  H.  de  Carteret. 

Technical  Section,  George  Carruthers. 

Book  and  Writing,  H.  F.  C.  Kent. 

Felt  Paper  Section,  W.  E.  Walker. 

Mechanical  Pulp  Section,  L.  R.  Wilson. 

Sulphite  Pulp  Section,  E.  L.  Crookes. 

Kraft.Pulp  Section,  C.  R.  Whitehead. 

Board  Section,  J.  F.  Taylor. 

The  Chairmen  of  tlie  Wrapping  iiiid  t'oated  Paper 
Sectiotis  will  lie  announced  later. 


If  your  wife  was  as  careless  around  the  home  as 
you  are  around  your  daily  work,  you'd  sure  be  in  a 
devil  of  a  pickle. 
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(Special   Translation  for  thi.s  Magazine  i. 
Trade  Disillusion  in  Europe. 

While  eonsumer.s  are  waiting  for  greater  .supplies  of 
paper  and  eheaper  markets,  the  mills  of  various  coun- 
tries are  endeavoring  to  protect  themselves  from  "in- 
va.sion  "  by  foreign  manufacturers.  It  seems  to  be  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  nations  toda.v  that  the  only  .safe 
coiu'se  is  to  shut  out  others  from  their  markets.  How 
then  is  commerce  to  be  carried  on?  The  most  astonish- 
ing economic  dicta  fall  from  the  pens  of  French  writers. 
Thus  Mr.  Omer  Wilhelm,  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  French 
Embassy  in  Berlin,  .says:  "The  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  Germany  are  far  from  having  res- 
umed their  normal  course.  Our  former  enemies  have 
been  obliged — as  a  remedy  for  the  collapse  in  their 
exchange — to  close  their  frontiers  almost  completely 
to  imports,  admitting  only  those  materials  that  are 
destined  to  nourish  their  own  industry".  Then,  in  the 
course  of  an  examination  of  what  French  industries  can 
gain  from  Germany,  he  continues:  "We.  too — need  it 
be  said?— should  have  patriotism  of  exchange,  and  so 
long  as  our  own  franc  has  not  retaken  the  place  to 
which  it  is  entitled  on  the  money  markets  of  the  world, 
we  should  purchase  only  what  is  indispensable—name- 
ly, raw  materials  and  the  implements  of  labor". — La 
Papeterie.  January  10,  1921. 

A  somewhat  different  view  is  expressed  in  Italy.  The 
Italians,  it  may  be  noted,  have  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
war.  seldom  given  way  to  hysteria.  Speaking  of  trade 
disillusions,  in  particiilar.  those  of  the  paper  trade,  an 
Italian  editor  says:  "Now,  if  we  Italians  would  draw 
a  conclusion  for  our  part  from  these  two  tendencies 
(i.e.  foreign  competition  and  home  production),  we 
should  first  consider  that  there  i:^  truth  on  both  sides. 
As  to  the  outlook  for  a  German  intervention  on  foreign 
markets,  not  excluding  the  Italian,  we  have  not  had. 
and  probable  cannot  have,  the  early  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  paper  that  consumers — and  in  particular  the  con- 
sumers of  print  papers — had  the  illusion  to  expect ;  it 
appears  that  all  things  are  not  rosy  in  the  sources  of 
foreign  supply And  here  we  should  put  con- 
sumers on  their  guard  against  an  excessive  amount  of 
confidence  in  paper  from  other  countries,  while  induc- 
ing Italian  papermakers  to  be  vigilant,  because  the 
new  trade  equilibrium  has  not  begun,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  has  not  been  systematized,  an  equilibrium 
which,  without  precluding  the  entrance  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts, guarantees  stability  to  national  production".— 
Industria  della  Carta,  December  31,  1920.  (This  is 
certainly  a  sensible  and  Inisiness-like  view). 

New  Papermaking  Fibres  in  Germany. 

Probably  no  country  has  spent  more  time  on  the  pro- 
duction of"  fibres  than  Germany,  and  one  effect  of  this 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  a  reaction  against  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  makers  of  pulp  who  thought  in  the 
first  excitement  of  discovery  that  they  had  found  an 
adequate  substitute  for  wood  or  cotton  cellulose.  Never- 
theless Germany  has  succeeded  in  produlting  two  fibres 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience.  One  is  a  fibre 
produced  from  typha  by  the  Typha  Development  Co., 
of  Charlottenburg.  According  to  a  new  patent 
(German  pat.  308,564)  the  fibres  are  bruised  by  hand 
or  mechanical  means,  treated  with  strong  alkalies,  and 
finally  digested  in  suitably  diluted  bisulphite  liquor. 
Or  in  a  new  process  spun  fibres  of  high  grade  are  made 
from    reeds.      In    a    still    later    improvement   on   these 


processes  the  goods  after  cooking  are  hydroextracted 
and  dried.  It  is  said  that  the  fibres  thus  obtained  are 
soft,  easily  spun,  and  of  decided  tensile  strength  and 
ability  to  withstand  wear. 

Cellulose  manufactured  from  marsh  grass  (Phrag- 
mites  communis)  appears  to  be  the  most  successful,  if 
a  judgment  may  be  drawn  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
Papier-Fabrikant,  November  12,  1920.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  typha  and  reeds  or  rushes  are  terms  which  have 
been  loosely  applied  both  by  technical  writers  and  even 
by  those  who  have  drawn  up  the  specifications  of  many 
of  these  patents.  The  result  has  often  enough  been 
failure.  Certainly  reeds  and  rushes  comprise  a  vast 
number  of  plants,  some  of  them  worthless  as  paper- 
making  materials.  But  the  grass  or  rush  known  as 
Phragmites  communis  and  also  typha  have  produced 
fibres  with  the  characters  just  described,  and  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  they  supply  a  real  advance  in 
manufacture..  —  (From  Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte 
Chemie,  December  31,  1919,  of  Chemisehes  Zentral- 
blatt,  January.  1920. 

The  German  Paper  Industry  in  December. 

In  December,  as  in  November,  the  paper  industry 
was  in  general  able  to  cover  its  requirements  in  raw 
materials  without  difficulty.  Yet  higher  prices  were 
reached  again  for  many  materials,  in  particular  wood 
and  old  papers.  With  respect  to  rags  it  must  be  noted 
that  some  mills,  which  had  previously  manufactured 
them,  were  unable  to  carry  on  owing  to  the  high  prices. 
The  suppl.v  of  coal  continued  unsatisfactory;  in  Saxony 
it  failed  almost  wholly  as  a  result  of  the  miners'  strike. 
Water  power  conditions  were  extraordinarily  unfavor- 
able, so  that  many  of  the  mills  driven  by  water  power 
were  compelled  to  close  down.  However,  an  improve- 
ment began  during  the  last  week  of  December.  Auxi- 
liary materials,  though  maintaining  their  high  prices, 
were  obtained  without  difficulty.  There  was  a  general 
complaint  of  the  lack  of  transport  facilities,  which 
produced  disturbance  in  the  sensitive  state  of  business. 
In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  water 
power,  the  production  of  wood  pulp  was  moderate;  in 
fact  nothing  in  Silesia  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
December;  while  in  south  Germany  it  fell  off  thirty 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  demand  for  wood 
pulp  was  active,  even  violent.  The  paper  market  as  a 
whole  was  the  best  in  many  months.  But  the  coal 
shortage  and  the  results  of  the  Spa  negotiations  have 
a  depressing  influence.  —  Woehenblatt  fnr  Papier- 
fabrikation.  January  15,  1921. 


AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER     COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES  NEW  CHICAGO  MANAGER. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  announces 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Lemmon  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Office  of  the  Company  located 
at  1601  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mr.  Lemmon 
has  not  as  yet  announced  any  further  connection.  The 
vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A. 
Carey  Huls,  formerly  JIanager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Branch  of  the  Eagle-A  organization. — From  the  Edit- 
orial Department  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Jlen  who  work  with  their  hands,  and  those  who  find 
work  for  hands  to  do,  should  feel  that  the  ties  that 
bind  them  together  are  stronger  than  temporary  day 
wages. — Carlyle. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our   IjDiiddii    Correspondent). 

Loudon,  Jan.,  26,  15)21. 

There  is  a  fiy;ht  against  waste  g'oing-  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  tlie  present  time.  It  is  one  of  those  re-ae- 
tionary  side  issues  developed  after  a  system  of  squan- 
dermania  instituted  to  help  win  the  Great  War  and 
naturally  the  Imperial  Government  is  eoming  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Old  .sores  are  being  disturbed 
and  irritated.  Some  of  the  criticsi  are  like  vultures 
■watching  the  Miiristries  handling  their  stationery  and 
l)aper  supplies,  and  when  thej'  get  a  chance  they  pounce 
on  them  thi'ough  the  newspapers  for  explanations. 
Since  the  war  ended  many  of  thes.e  Ministries  have 
passed  through  vicissitudes  unknown  to  people  outside 
them  and  Departments  like  the  Pensions'  Ministry  have 
really  more  work  to  get  thi-ough  than  they  can  really 
handle  on  paper  and  stationery.  The  work  is  all  done 
on  paper,  cardboard,  and  fine  printing  paper  and  the 
records  of  the  millions  of  men  wounded,  not  to  speak 
of  relatives,  naturally  form  a  considerable  pile  in  the 
archives  of  the  Ministry.  Critics,  therefore,  cannot 
understand  why  the  bill  for  stationery  and  paper 
should  be  greater  than  it  was  in  1913.  They  cannot  see 
that  the  Pensions'  work  has  increased  twenty  fold  and 
they  forget  that  paper  is  not  sold  at  the  same  price 
toda.y  as  it  was  in  pre-war  days.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  paper  is  made  in  British  mills 
and  the  money  paid  for  it  out  of  public  funds  finds  its 
way  back  directly  and  indirectly  into  the  Government. 
As  a  typical  example  of  what  is  considered  waste  for 
a  Department  that  has  now  thoiisand  of  emi)loyees,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  estimate  of  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  for  stationery  was  £70,000  and  it  ae- 
tuallv  spent  £169,000.  This  year's  estimate  is 
£5,769,104;  in  1913  it  was  £1,237,708.  The  cry 
raised  is  not  really  over  the  quantity  used  but  over 
the  price.  Then,  again,  if  the  Pensions'  Department 
had  to  do  the  same  work  in  1913  as  they  are  doing 
today  the  estimate  would  be  nearl.v  as  big  as  the  1921 
one — if  not  bigger.  The  Food  Ministry  is  singled  out 
as  one  of  the  biggest  wasters  among  Departments, 
having  exceeded  its  estimate  by  600  per  cent.  But 
some  people  forget  this  Department  saved  England 
from  the  same  fate  as  befell  some  of  the  children  in 
Austria  some  time  ago.  It  had  to  use  paper  to  fulfill 
its  object  and  the  work  was  .just  as  impoi'tant  as  pro- 
paganda on  paper  among  our  enemies,  tlie  cost  of  which 
is  not  known  j'et.  The  Post  Office  and  other  sections 
of  the  Government  also  come  in  for  criticism  from  a 
Governmental  Committee  and  anti-wasters  on  the  large 
quantities  of  paper  and  stationery  consulned  and  their 
report  concludes  with  this  significant  statement:  "The 
Committee  decided  that  M.P.'s.  should  again  be  privi- 
leged to  use  white  .envelopes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
instead  of  buff  envelopes."  And  the  President  of  the 
Committee  remarked:  It  is  a  matter  probably  of  £200 
a  year,  which  is  not  worth  talking  about  over  a  whole 
year.  Heaven  help  the  Department  that  would  express 
itself  so.  Yet  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  engaged 
to  cut  down  paper  expenses  in  one  direction  help  them 
up  in  another.  It  is  a  good  job  they  are  not  in  Canada. 
Cost  of  Paper  Production. 

These  investigation  committees  raised  out  of  Par- 
liamentary circles  to  attack  subjects  like  paper  and 
stationery,  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  cost  of 
production   and  neither  do  thoy  know  where  to  start 


cutting  down  without  injuring  the  wtirk  of  a  depai't- 
ment.  They  say  you  spent  £1,000,000  in  1913  and  we 
expect  you  to  do  the  same  or  something  near  it  in 
1921 — and  make  a  department  a  success.  From  a  puldic 
point  of  view  there  is  also  gross  ignorance  prevailing. 
I  understand  that  the  British  paper  manufactui-ci-s  are 
taking  u))  a  stand  against  this  ignorance  prevailing 
among  the  public  and  some  enlightening  literature  will 
be  issued  showing  that  with  the  present  taxation  im- 
posed upon  them,  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials, it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  jjroduction 
and  sell  paper  as  cheap  as  Germany  in  the  English  mar- 
ket. Of  late  jn-inters  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  they 
use  and  the  pajjer  manufacturers  are  now  going  to 
open  their  eyes.  The  cost  of  production  has  lately  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  It  is  a  big  sul)ject, 
particularly  when  Scandinavian  newsprint  can  be 
bought  in  London  for  7  cents  a  lb.  —  and  sometimes 
6  cents.  —  but  the  Papermaker.s.'  Association  has  the 
matter  in  hand  and  various  reports  are  being  i)rcpared 
What  surprises  me  most  of  all  is  that  some  statement 
has  not  been  made  long  ago  by  the  Association  on  the 
cost  of  production.  It  would  have  .relieved  public 
ignorance  and  shut  up  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
crying  about  the  waste  in  Government   Departments. 

Technical. 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  British  Papermakers' 
Association  is  progressing  very  favorably  and  great 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  various  meetings 
held  throughout  the  country.  At  present  the  member- 
ship has  reached  187.  At  a  recent  meeting,  in  Man- 
chester, Mr.  T.  D.  Nuttall,  whose  name  will  be  kaiown 
to  manj'  Canadians  for  his  woi-k  in  the  Dominion,  read 
a  paper  on  "Developments  in  Papermaking  from  an 
Engineering  Point  of  View."  He  pointed  out  the  great 
scope  there  was  in  the  beater  room  and  the  niachiiie 
department  for  engineers  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind 
and  he  recalled  the  fact  that  in  these  two  sections  of 
the  mill  remarkable  developments  had  been  achieved. 
The  Aberdeen  members  of  the  Section  are  also  making 
great  progress  in  the  direction  of  technical  education 
for  the  rising  generation.  They  want  Scotland  placed 
on  a  par  with  England  and  Ireland  in  the  matter  of 
schools  for  technical  subjects  and  the  members  in  the 
Aberdeen  district  are  leaving  nothing  to  chance  to 
fulfill  their  object.  At  recent  meetings  some  interest- 
ing papers  have  been  read,  among  them  being  "Recov- 
ery Processes  and  the  Utilisation  of  Waste  in  the  Paper 
Mill,"  by  Capt.  Allan,  while  Dr.  MacDonald  ex- 
pounded "Chemical  Standards  in  the  Valuation  of  the 
Raw  Materials  used  in  Papermaking." 

Works  Magazines. 

For  sometime  past  I  have  been  looking  through  some 
of  the  magazines  or  papers  issued  b.v  employers  to 
their  workers'.  Paper  agents  and  merchants  have  in 
some  cases  similar  magazines.  But  the  M-orks  maga- 
zine is  an  important  adjunct  in  the  life  of  the  mill  or 
office  worker.  It  is  solely  confined  to  news  items  ■■>i' 
interest  in  the  mill  or  agent's  concern.  Sport,  games 
indulged  in  b.v  the  employees,  and  holiday  snapshots 
are  recorded,  as  well  as  movements  in  the  wa.y  of  pro- 
motions. By  means  of  the  works  magazine  the  ap- 
prentiiiee  as  well  as  the  managing-director  becomes  ac- 
quainted of  what  is  going  on  inside  the  firm's  sphere 
of  activity  at  home  and  abroad.  Two  notable  elements 
are  recently  receiving  much  attention.     One  if  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  workers,  and  the  other  a  suggestion  scheme. 
In  the  ^.velfare  scheme  apprentices  are  educated,  girls 
are  specially  provided  for  and  the  general  workers  as 
a  whole  are  studied  and  encouraged  to  piomote  sick 
ami  benefit  clubs,  games  and  sports,  lindoor  and  out- 
dor,  and  numerous  other  objects  to  help  them  socially 
and  otherwise.  In  the  suggestion  scheme  from  the 
liighest  to  the  lowest  in  the  firm  is  encouraged  to  make 
a  written  suggestion  on  anything  that  will  tend  to  re- 
duce cost  of  production,  facilitate  work  and  save  time, 
keei)  expenses  dowai,  or  improve  trade.  No  matter  what 
the  suggestion  is  'if  it  is  sent  in  and  considered  worthy 
of  adoption  by  the  firm,  a  money  prize  is  awarded.  I 
am  told  the  suggestion  scheme  is  a  great  success  in 
many  works. 

British  Exports  of  Paper. 

Of  the  exports  from  British  mills  in  December  the 
following  were  sent  to  Canada : — 

Fine  printing  paper 1,078  cwts 

Writing  paper 4    " 

Other  paper Ill     " 

There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  Canada  and 
the  trade  is  nothing  like  what  it  used  to  be  14  or  15 
years  ago.  On  the  other  hand  Canada  enjoys  a  good 
connection  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  supplying  pulp 
boards,  mill  boards,  etc. 

Business  in  the  British  paper  industry  is  still  de- 
pressed and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unemployment  at 
the  mills. 

At  pi-esent  everything  goiaits  to  tlie  fact  that  1921 
will  see  a  greater  consumption  of  newsprint  than  here- 
tofore. The  tendency  of  newspaper  proprietors  to 
charge  more  for  their  papers  means  a  slight  enlarge- 
ment in  sizes  of  papers.  I  am  informed  liy  one  firm 
that  they  are  imcreasing  their  size  to  16  and  18  pages 
and  it  is  rumored  that  other  London  dailies  will  do 
likewise. 

Canadian   Boards. 

During  December  last  9,1511/0  tons  of  strawboards 
reached  various  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Belgium.  iVIost 
of  the  supplies  came  from  the  Netherlands.  The  total 
value  of  these  imports  was  £178,908.  Of  leather  boards, 
nii/'o  tons,  valued  at  £5,665,  arrived  from  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  the  Netherlands.  Under  these  two 
headings  C'anada  shipped  nothing;  but  in  the  importa- 
tion of  milllxiards  tlie  Dominion  occupied  a  prominent 
])osition.  Out  of  a  total  importation  of  2,998  tons,  valued 
at  £115,495,  Canada  sliipped  to  English  and  Irish  ports 
1,017  tons  i;?  cwts.  valued  at  £38.501,  the  remainder 
coming  from  Finland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Uis.A.  and 
Norway.  Canada  and  Finland  were  the  biggest  sup- 
pliers. Cardboard  and  pasteboard  imports  in  Decem- 
ber reached  992  tons,  valued  at  £64,250,  and  of  this 
total  the  Dominion  sent  20  tons  16  cwts.  valued  at 
£730. 

The  Pulp  Situation. 

Sellers  of  sulphite  report  enquiries  being  nuide,  but 
business  is  slow  owing  to  the  dullness  and  depression 
that  still  prevails  in  the  paper  trade  all  rouiul.  Prices, 
however,  are  the  same  as  quoted  last  week  in  the  "Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine."  Some  sellers  feel  disposed  to 
part  with  gi-oimdwood  a  couple  of  points  below  the 
present  ipiotatioiis  in  oi-dei-  1o  encourage  business. 

Small  shiptiienls  of  unbleached  sulphite  a'-c  arriving 
from  Canada.  Most  of  tlie  paper  mills  are  well  stocked 
with  i)ulp. 


CANADA  TO  MANUFACTURE  HER  OWN 
BLOTTING  PAPER. 

By  running  lilotting  over  his  machines,  a  manufac- 
turer of  pa])er  has  initiated  the  fii'st  attempt  to  turn 
out  this  product  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Canada.  The 
credit  of  this  project  goes  to  the  Cornwall  branch  of 
the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  where  one  machine  is 
being  devoted  to  the  milling  of  blotting  paper  on  a  part 
time  schedul.e  Because  of  the  intermittent  run  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  attempt  is  limited  to 
experimentation.  It  is  simply  because  the  company  is 
supplying  a  naturally  limited  demand  for  this  product 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  poor  market.  At  the  same 
time  they  wish  to  confine  a  portion  of  their  output  for 
introductory  purposes.  However,  before  the  end  of 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year  has  elapsed  it  is  expected 
to  use  one  nmchine  for  the  express  purposes  of  pro- 
ducing this  class  of  paper. 

Obviously,  the  manufacturers  are  taking  advantage 
of  an  unusually  opportune  time  to  produce  at  home  what 
has  been  an  imported  product.  Despite  its  reputation 
as  a  paper  manufacturing  c(Hintry,  Canada  has  always 
been  dependent  upon  other  countries  with  this  indis- 
pensable article.  But  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
price  of  blotting  paper,  like  many  other  necessities, 
rose  to  such  heights  that  it  had  to  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury  by  its  buyers.  Consequently,  demand  fell  off, 
the  manufacturers  to  the  south  of  us  withdrew  it  pro- 
portionally from  the  paper  market,  since  which  time 
tlije  call  has'nt  warranted  them  exporting  on  pre  war 
basis.  But  now,  with  an  empty  market,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  "nt  be  able 
to  get  a  foothold  therein  and  offset  the  influx  of  im- 
ported blotters  which  even  in  the  normal  coming  per- 
iod will  be  higher  in  price  than  home  made  ones  be- 
cause of  duties,  and  the  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange 
that  exists.  It  Is  possible  that  all  this  shall  come 
about  in  a  relativelj'  short  time.  The  raw  material 
.which  goes  into  blotters  is  largely,  if  not  entirely  pro- 
duced in  this  counti-y.  In  the  meantime,  someone  who 
speaks  with  authority  ])oints  out  that  Sir  Henry  Dray- 
ton should  now  feel  easier  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Canada  is  to  devote  her  paper  interests  to  other  than 
that  of  the  newsprint  industry. 


NATIONAL    FORESTRY   PROGRAM   COMMITTEE. 

Remarkable  interest  in  the  matter  of  a  national 
forestry  policy  is  developing,  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  Forestry  Program  Committee  is  woi-king  to 
crystalize  this  interest  into  action. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  a  series  of  addresses 
and  conferences  in  and  around  Chicago  Feb.  23  and 
24,  as  one  feature  of  this  development.  Tentative  plans 
have  now  been  made  for  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  chief 
forester  of  the  United  States,  to  speak  on  the  forestry 
policy  before  the  Chicago  Association  'of  Commerce, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  23.  That  evening  he  will  go  to  Mil- 
waukee to  address  the  City  club,  and  both  addresses 
will  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Chicago  is  the  greatest 
lumber  market  of  the  world,  and  that  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  district  is  a  veritable  hive  of  industry  based 
on  the  use  of  wood  After  the  Milwaukee  meeting  Col. 
Greeley  returns  to  Chicago,  where  plans  are  being 
made  for  an  Interstate  Forestry  Conference  on  Feb. 
24. 


Too  many  old  men  put  in  their  last  years  buying 
stained-glass  windows  for  churches  when  they  should 
be  learning  to  shovel  coal. 


February  10,  1921. 
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The  Association  of  Ainerieaii  Wood  Pulp  Importers 
at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  last  Thursday, 
went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  proposal  to 
place  an  import  duty  on  wood  pulp.  It  was  explained 
at  the  meeting  that  the  domestic  supply  of  wood  pulp 
was  almost  infinitesimal,  and  that,  if  a  duty  be  levied, 
the  wood  pulp  importers  would  merely  add  it  to  the 
price  to  their  costumers,  the  paper  manufacturers. 
Approval  was  given  to  a  suggestion  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  be  sent  to  Washington  to  pre- 
sent this  view  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  meeting  also  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbi- 
tration committee  of  ten  to  settle  disagreements  on 
contracts,  particularly  those  resulting  from  cancella- 
tion of  orders. 

K.  Matsunami,  a  paper  expert  from  Tokio,  .Japan, 
arrived  in  New  York  last  week.  He  is  making  a  tour 
of  American  paper  mills  seeking  data  on  paper  and 
pulp  production  and  costs  involved  in  mill  construc- 
tion. 

Charles  Kolodny,  formerly  with  Broadway  Station ei-y 
Co.,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Envelope  Company  of  that  city,  a  new  organiza- 
tion which  will  supply  both  the  commercial  and  pape- 
terie  trade.  The  new  envelope  concern  has  opened  a 
large  factory  on  Congress  Street  in  which  it  is  install- 
ing the  latest  equipment  for  envelope  manufacture. 
Mr.  Kolodny  is  i)resident  of  the  company. 

Following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  held  recently  in  New  York, 
it  was  announced  that  Carl  B.  Martin,  until  now  as- 
sistant secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  would  be 
advanced  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  company.  Frank 
A.  Empsall,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  will 
retain  only  the  latter  office.  It  was  announced  also 
that  William  H.  Decker,  acting  general  manager  of 
the  company's  mills,  has  resigned.  It  is  expected  that 
General  Manager  C.  C.  Burns,  who  has  recovered  from 
a  siege  of  illness  that  had  incapacitated  him,  will  re- 
sume his  duties  in  a  short  time.  Outside  of  the.se  chan- 
ges the  company's  officials  continue  as  heretofore, 
with  Floyd  L.  Carlisle  as  president. 

Bringing  to  a  close  a  tenure  of  continuous  service 
extending  over  more  than  twenty  years.  George  F: 
Drew,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  has  resigned  his  place  with 
the  Pejepscot  Paper  Company  as  chief  engineer.  Mr. 
Drew  intends  taking  up  the  practice  of  general  mill 
engineering,  operating  from  an  office  at  Brunswick. 
Besides  having  designed  a  dozen  or  more  units  and 
plants  erected  since  1898  by  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Com- 
pany, installing  mechanical  equipment  and  directing 
general  maintenance  of  buildings,  power  plants,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies,  Mr.  Drew  planned  and  super- 
vised the  erection  of  numerous  cotton,  worsted,  cord- 
age and  other  textile  mills  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  huge  power  development  undertaken  at  Boney 
Falls,  Wisconsin,  by  the  Escanaba  Paper  Company, 
entailing  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  is  reported  near 
completion.  Stockholders  were  told  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  at  the  annual  meeting  held  last  week.  It  was 
stated  that  by  March  5  all  three  of  the  new  generators 


at  the  Falls  dam  would  be  in  commission  so  as  to 
transmit  poAver  to  the  company's  pulp  mill  at  Groos 
Mich.,  where  it  will  drive  the  big  battery  of  pulp 
grinders.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  doubled  bj' 
the  improvement.  A  $200,000  increase  in  capit.al  stock 
to  take  care  of  the  concern's  great  expansion  was  au- 
thorized at  the  stockholders'  meeting. 

Bonds,  linens  and  ledgers  of  higher  grade  than  sul- 
phite have  experienced  a  drop  in  price  in  New  Eng- 
land markets  averaging  10  per  cent.  Commenting  on 
the  drop,  which  was  not  an  unexpected  one,  C.  A. 
Young,  of  Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  Boston,  declared  that  no 
further  material  decline  in  price  on  this  grade  is  likely, 
at  least  until  the  labor  and  raw  material  markets  be- 
come re-adjusted.  Other  papers,  in  I\lr.  Young's  opin- 
ion have  reached  the  bottom  level  and  Avill  hold  unless 
thei-e  is  an  unexpected  radical  reduction  in  the  price 
of  sulphite. 

The  committee  on  forest  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association  submitted  a  report  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  January 
29,  recommending  surveys  of  all  forest  lands,  im- 
proved fire  protection  and  encouragement  to  owners 
of  forest  area  of  850,000,000  acres  had  been  reduced  to 
550,000,000  acres,  the  report  recommended  that  the 
Government  be  urged  to  take  over  the  lands  and  make 
them  part  of  the  national  forests  unless  the  timber 
land  owners  showed  more  of  a  disposition  to  grow 
timber  on  the  cut-over  stretches. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  inventories 
at  the  close  of  1920  were  approximately  $4,505,000, 
compared  with  $3,019,678  in  the  previous  vear,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,485,322. 

The  Corrugated  Paper  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  was  enjoined  last  Thursday  in  a  decree  signed  by 
Judge  L.  Hand  in  the  Federal  District  Court,  New 
York  City,  from  advancing  and  fixing  prices  to  be 
charged  for  corrugated  paper  boxes,  which  are  used 
by  manufacturers  for  the  packing  and  transportation 
of  their  merchandise.  Officers  of  the  Association 
consented  to  the  entering  of  the  decree.  The  com- 
plaint in  a  Sherman  Law  dissolution  suit,  alleged  that 
since  1916  the  association  and  its  members  have  fixed 
and  established  uniform  prices  for  their  products  by 
a  cons])iracy  to  prevent  competition  and  restrain  trade 
through  a  monopoly.  The  Government  asked  for  a 
permanent  injunction. 

Several  paper  companies  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  in  cutting 
prices.  American  Writing  Paper  reduced  the  prices 
of  fine  papers  approximately  15  per  cent.,  to  take 
effect  immediatel.v.  It  is  reported  that  prices  of 
bleached  sulphite  pulp,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  papei's,  have  dropped  $200  a  ton  to  $140 
a  ton.  Early  in  1920  this  grade  of  pulp  sold  as  high 
as  $220  a  ton.  Reductions  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent  in 
prices  of  bagf5  and  wrapping  papers  are  now  being 
made  generall.v.  ITnion  Bag  and  Paper  Company  has 
already  reduced  prices  about  10  per  cent.  The  cut  in 
fine  ]iapers,  bags  and  wrappings  is  expected  to  result 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  business,  as  many  buyers 
have  been  holding  off  awaiting  lower  prices. 
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Speaking  before  the  Hamiltou  Scientific  Association 
in  Hamilton,  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  University  of  Toronto,  stated  that,  of  the 
total  land  area  of  Canada,  only  forty  per  cent  is  capable 
of  bearing  trees  of  commercial  size.  The  total  area  of 
forest  land  in  the  Dominion  is  1,900,000  square  miles 
and  only  one  lialf  of  this  is  capable  of  bearing  trees  of 
tlie  saw  log  type — that  is  with  trunks  twelve  inches  and 
up  in  diameter.  The  remaining  territory  bears  only 
small  trees  that  can  be  commercialized  only  as  to  post 
and  pole  size  of  lumber  or  turned  into  pulp  wood.  Dr. 
Howe  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  protection  of  Can- 
adian forests  against  fires,  wliicli  were  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  woodi'd  wealth  of  the  Dominion  and  said 
tiiat  there  was  little  use  of  talking  of  forestry  until  the 
country  had  better  protection  against  fire. 

An  impressive  memorial  service  was  held  in  Trinity 
Methodist  Cliurch,  Toronto,  when  a  whole-hearted 
tribute  was  paid  to  tlie  memory  of  the  late  Sir  William 
G-age,  late  head  of  the  W.  J.  Gage  company,  manufac- 
turing stationer,  Toi-onto.  Representatives  of  numerous 
public  bodies  were  present.  Rev.  Newton  Powell  and 
Rev.  I.  Tovell  jiaid  glowing  trilnites  to  tlie  worth  and 
work  of  the  deceased. 

The  Fort  "William  Paper  Co.  who  are  erecting  a 
groundwood  plant  at  Fort  William,  intend  increasing 
the  capacity  to  120  tons  and  an  offering  of  ^1.000.000, 
first  mortgage,  eight  per  cent  serial  gold  bonds,  is  now 
iieing  made  for  that  purpose.  Col.  T.  Gibson,  of  Toronto, 
is  the  pres,ideut  of  the  company. 

Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
in  an  address  recently  before  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  a  few  days  ago.  stated  that  several  pulp  and 
paper  companies,  now  owning  large  areas  of  forest, 
were  using  aeroplanes  for  forest  fire  protection  work 
and  the  province  intended  doing  something  in  that 
direction  in  the  near  future.  Before  the  Timber  Invest- 
igation Geo.  H.  Gray,  of  Sault  St.  Marie,  who  has  charge 
of  the  woods  operations  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  referred  to  experiments  which 
were  made  with  a  hydroplane  on  the  limits  of  tlie  com- 
pany last  year.  He  said  that  this  sea-son  they  were 
having  a  hydroplane  built  which  would  carry  a  canoe 
and  five  men  and  a  month's  provisions.  The  plane 
woidd  be  u.sed  for  cruising  piirposes  as  well  as  for 
locating  fires. 

Robson  Black,  of  Ottawa,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  in  an  address  in  Toronto  a  few 
days  ago  stated  tliat  as  a  filler  of  pay  envelopes  and  a 
provider  of  jobs,  the  forests  of  Ontario  were  worth  all 
the  mines  ever  uncovered  or  likely  to  he  imcovered.  He 
emphasized  the  point  that  tlie  management  of  public- 
owned  forests  on  a  basis  of  permanent  production 
called  for  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  participation 
by  the  provincial  governments.  This  was  true  if  for 
no  other  reason,  than  that  all  restrictive  measures 
aiming  to  promote  forestry  conservation,  were  neces- 
sarily costly  to  the  ojierator.    It  would  be  (|uite  \mfair 


to  expect  individual  operators  to  apply  to  their  own 
areas  a  patchy  .system  of  timber  cutting  and  reforesta- 
tion, unless  similar  regulations  were  nuide  to  fit  theii 
fellow  limit  holders  and  rivals  in  the  same  market. 
Before  any  general  scheme  of  replanting  there  must 
come  a  fire-proof  forest. 

S.  R.  Hart  &  Co.,  Limited,  manufacturing  stationers, 
Toronto,  have  removed  to  their  new  and  commodious 
factory  premises  and  warehouse  at  489-493  King  Street 
West,  where  the  facilities  of  the  company  are  greatly 
increased. 

George  A.  Howell,  of  the  Howell  Trading  Co., 
Toronto,  has  l)een  appointed  permanent  campaign 
chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Community  Service, 
which  embraces  some  fifty  charitable  and  relief  institu- 
tions in  Toronto. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try in  Canada  was  traced  by  T.  Linsey  Crossley  in  an 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Engineering  Institute 
of  Canada  at  The  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto.  Mr. 
Crossley  remarked  tliat  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  industry  called  for  the  displa.v  of  great 
engineering  nihility,  offering  a  field  for  the  structural, 
hydraulic,  electrical,  mechanical,  chemical  and  forestry 
engineers.  The  average  per  capita  consumption  of 
|)aper  per  year  was  about  125  pounds  in  the  United 
States  and  100  pounds  in  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  paper,  was  illustrated  by  moving  pictures 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Spanish  River 
and  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Companies. 

Iroquois  Falls  lias  a  champion  hockey  team  this  year. 
The  Abitibi  boys  have  just  defeated  New  Liskeard 
4-2  and  Haileybury  5-2.  Both  games  were  fast  and 
well  played  and  as  they  were  played  away  from  home 
bring  the  greater  credit  to  the  papermakers.  While 
the  senior  team  was  thus  engaged,  the  Construction 
team  brought  a  victory  of  3  to  2  from  Cochrane. 

In  a  brilliant  nip-and-tuck  overtime  struggle  which 
was  not  decided  until  the  last  few  minutes,  the  Grand '- 
Mere  hockey  team  defeated  La  Tu(|ue  in  the  St.  Maurice 
Valley  Hockey  League  at  the  Shawinigan  Falls  arena 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  score  was  2  to  1  and  the  large 
crowd  saw  one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  hockey 
games  in  years.  Grand'Mere  has  now  won  two  games 
to  one  for  La  Tuque. 


NEW  PULP  MILL  AT  WOLFVILLE,  N.S. 
Among  now  ]iulp-making  organizations  are  the  Gas- 
liereau  River  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  Limited, 
wlio  are  constructing  a  plant  for  making  groundwood 
pulp  at  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia.  The  Company  expect 
to  commence  manufacturing  very  soon  with  an  initial 
force  of  about  twenty-five  employes.  Their  mill  will 
be  equipped  with  one  3Q-inch  grinder  having  a  capacity 
from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  dry  pulp  a  day.  C.  II.  Wright 
is  president  of  the  Gas])ereau  River  Company,  and 
R.  A.  Godrey  is  secretary. 
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JOURNALS  ABSTRACTED. 

The  following'  suininary  gives  tlie  list  oi  periodicals 
regularly  abstracted  for  the  Technical  .Section  and  the 
T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Anj'  suggestions  or  helpful  criticisms 
will  be  appreciated. 

Forestry  Journals,  by  Mr.  Clyde  Leavitt. 
English  Journals,  by  Miss  Collins. 

World's  Paper  Trade  Review-. 

Papermaker  &  British  Paper  Trade  Journal. 

Papermaking. 

Paperniakers'  Monthlj'  Journal. 

China  Clay  Trade  Review. 

The  Paper  Container. 
French  and  Chemical  Journals,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Contnie. 

Le  Papier. 

La  Papeterie. 

La  Revue  Universelle  de  La  Papeterie. 

Bulletin  du  Syndicat  des  Fabrieants  de  Papier  et 
Carton  de  France. 

Cliimie  &  Industrie. 

Canadian  Chemical  Journal. 

Journal  of  Industrial  &  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Paper. 

French  Patents. 

Canadian  Patent  Office  Record. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Chemical  i  Mctalhirgical  Engineering. 
American  and  Grerman  Journals,  by  Jlr.  C.  J.  West. 

Paper  Trade  Journal. 

Paper  Mill. 

United  States  Papei-  Maker. 

Fibre  Containers. 

The  Papei'  Maker. 

Paper  Industry. 

German  Patents. 

Chemical  Abstracts  (Only  such  articles  as  are  not 
listed  under  "Pulp  &  Paper"  but  which  may  he  of 
interest  to  the  Trade). 

Papier  Fabrikant. 

Papier-Zeitung. 

Woehenblatt  fiir  Papierfabrikation. 

United  States  Patents. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Consular  Repoi'ts. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials. 

Enslish  Patents. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

PAPER  AND   ITS  USES.  —  A   treatise  for  printers. 

stationers    and    others.      By    Edward    A.    Dawe, 

Assistant    Examiner   of   Paper,   H.    M.    Stationery 

Office.     2nd  Edition.     London:  Crosby  Loekwood 

and  Son,  1919.     162  pyt.     26  figures.     35  samples 

of  paper. 

This  little  volume  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  concise 

yet    comprehensive    treatise    on    the    manufacture    and 

uses  of  paper,  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  student 

and  to  the  printer  and  stationer,  in   the  hope  that   it 


XIATION/ 

may  be  sufficiently  progressive  to  lead  to  the  study  of 
the  larger  works  on  papermaking.  We  therefore, 
expect  to  find  the  chapters  on  raw  materials,  manufac'- 
ture,  etc.  treated  in  an  elementary  and  somewhat 
popular  way.  The  man  who  desires  general  knowledge 
of  the  process  will  find  just  enough  information  here. 
The  real  student  of  papermaking  will  want  much  more 
than  Dawe  gives,  and  will,  if  he  reads  this  book,  be 
able  to  read  Cross  and  Bevan  or  Witham  much  more 
easily  and  intelligently.  The  papermaker,  however, 
will  find  much  information  in  the  last  cha])ters 
(Defects  and  Remedies,  and  the  Right  Paper)  which 
will  give  him  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  the  printing  trades.  They  also  will 
give  the  printer  an  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper 
to  be  used  for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  if  carefully 
studied,  should  prevent  many  unjust  criticisms  of  the 
papermaker.  Obviously  the  be.st  "job"  can  be  secured 
only  when  there  is  a  carefully  controlled  manufactur- 
ing condition  and  an  intelligent  selection  of  paper  on 
the  part  of  the  printer.  Thu.s  the  choice  of  tub-sized 
or  engine-sized  is  often  one  of  importance,  since  the 
tub-sized  papers  may  develop  an  unpleasant  smell  which 
will  not  occur  in  engine  sized  papers.  In  the  covering 
of  straw  boards,  box  boards  or  mill  boards  with  color- 
ed papers,  freshly  prepared  paste  or  glue  should  be 
adopted  since  old  preparations  may  become  acid  and 
cause  a  change  in  color  in  the  papei',  a  result  that  can- 
not be  blamed  upon  the  manufacturer. 

A  few  simple  directions  are  given  for  pajier  testing. 
but  more  detailed  directions  would  be  necessary  for 
successful  results. 

The  last  chapter  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of 
papers  (22  pages)  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  com- 
position, method  of  manufacture  and  uses.  There  one 
may  learn  that  Long  Elephants  are  used  by  wall  paper 
printers,  that  0.  W.  papers  are  specially  prepared 
rag  papers  for  water  color  drawings,  that  Porcelain 
papers  are  of  the  nature  of  celluloid,  made  of  well 
beaten  pulp  and  are  used  for  Christmas  cards,  that 
Sihirian  Papers  are  grey  papers  mottled  with  blue 
fibers,  etc.,  etc.  The  35  samples  show  the  various  t.ypes 
of  paper  used  by  the  printing  trade,  and  give  a  descrip- 
tion, the  ream  weight  and  approximate  fiirnish.  The 
sizes,  terms,  etc..  apply,  of  course,  especially  to  English 
practice. 

CLARENCE  JAY  WEST. 
ARTHUR   D.   LITTLE.   Inc. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-15.  Resistance  of  fabrics  to  climatic  conditions  and 
to  ultra-violet  rays.  L.  VIGNON.  Comptes  Rend.,  170, 
1322-4,  (1920).  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  481A,  (July  15. 
1920).  The  results  of  experiments  indicated  that  the 
tissues  of  animal  origin  (ehappe  silk)  are  more  resis- 
tant than  those  of  vegetable  origin  (linen)  to  varia- 
tions in  climatic  conditions  and  to  the  action  of  ultra- 
violet rays,  the  probable  explanation  being  that  the 
protein  molecule  is  more  resistant  to  hydrolysis  than 
the  cellulose  molecule. — A.  P,-C. 
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A-15.  Catalytic  action  in  the  oxidation  of  cellulose. 

L.  P.  WILSON,  .T.  Soc.  Chcin.  liuL,  39,  177T,  (July  IT), 
1!)20).  Tlio  viscosity  of  cellulose  xantliate  solution 
(viscose)  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  cellulose 
fibers  depends  largely  on  the  exact  amount  of  oxidizing 
action  to  which  the  alkali  cellulose  is  submitted.  The 
oxidation  may  be  carried  out  either  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  or  by  treatment  by  chemical  means,  e.g., 
peroxides  or  hypochlorites  In  either  case  the  process 
can  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  use  of  suitable  ca- 
talysts. These  catalysts  are  generally  oxides  or  hy- 
droxides of  metals  which  exist  in  2  states  of  oxidation, 
e.g.,  Fe,  Ni,  Co,  Ce,  V,  Mn.— A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  The  composition  of  cellulose.  HENRY  ALDOUS 
BROMLEY.  Brit.  Paper  Trade,  J. ;  Paper,  20,  22  (July 
14,  1920).  A  very  brief  review  of  some  of  the  most 
important  chemical  properties  of  cellulose. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Lignin  and  reactions  of  lignin.  P.  KLASON. 
Ber.,  53,  706-11,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  482A,  (July  15, 
1920).  See  also  Paper,  20,  36,  38,  (June  30.  1920).  The 
naphthvlamine  ligninsulponate  described  previously 
(see  J.' Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  570A.  1919i.  has  been  in- 
vestigated further.  Its  formation  is  considered  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  the  group  R.CH:CH.CHO  in 
lignin.  It  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  from  old  than 
from  fresh  sulfite  liquor  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
group  CIIR:CH.('ILOII  is  present  in  the  latter,  and 
that  the  aldehyde,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  is  gradually 
formed  in  them  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  eoniferyl  aldehyde  and  eoniferyl  alcohol 
are  the  principal  constituent  groups  at  any  rate  of  the 
lignin  of  conifers. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15,  Direct  estimation  of  lignin  in  cellulosic  mat- 
erials. E.  BECKER,  Papierfabr.,  17,  1325-7,  (1919)  ; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  91,  11,  347,  (1920) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
39,  482A,  (July  15,  1920).  1  g.  of  the  finely  divided 
material  is  mixed  with  10-20  cc  of  72  per  cent  H.SOi 
b.y  means  of  a  glass  rod.  When  the  mass  becomes  ge- 
latinous a  further  80-100  cc  of  72  per  cent  H.SOi  is 
added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours. 
It  is  then  diluted  with  l-lMj  parts  of  water,  passed 
through  a  Gooch  filter,  washed  with  hot  water  dried 
to  const,  wt.,  ignited,  and  weighed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  2  wts.  give  the  amount  of  ash-free  lignin. — 
A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Certain  aspects  of  the  chemistry  of  cellulose 
from  the  colloidal  viewpoint.  GUSTAN  TS  J.  ESSE- 
LEN  Jr.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.  12,  801-3,  (1920).  It  is 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
when  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol  is  added  to  a  CHCI3  solu- 
tion of  cellulose  acetate  the  alcohol  is  absorbed  by 
the  colloidal  cellulose  acetate,  the  OH  groups  prob- 
ably being  nearest  the  surface  of  the  cellulose  acetate 
particles.  The  resulting  ,  improvement  in  solubility 
which  occurs  may  then  be  explained  as  due  to  'a  com- 
bination of  2  effects:  1st,  a  swelling  and  possible  in- 
crease in  the  degree  of  dispersion  of  the  cellulose  ace- 
tate ;  2nd,  a  greater  attraction  for  the  CHCt,  by  the 
simple  liydrocarbou  radicle  of  the  alcohol  than  by  the 
more  complex  cellulose  acetate.  The  theory  is  ex- 
.ten'ded  to  explain  the  solubility  of  cellulose  acetate  in 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  C^Hfi  and  in  phenols,  which  as 
a  class,  are  excellent  solvents  for  cellulose  acetate.  The 
action  of  such  solvents  as  AcOH,  ethyl  acetate,  and 
triacetin,  Avhich  contain  acetyl  groups,  is  to  be  explain- 
ed on  the  ground  that  they  are  pi'esuniably  of  the  same 
general  type  as  cellulose  acetate.  It  is  recognized  that 
there  are  still  other  solvents  of  cellulose  acetate  which 
are  not  included  in  either  of  the  above  genei'al  divi- 


sions, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  correlatiou  can  later  be 
made  of  many  of  the  observcfl  phenomena  in  these  in- 
stances also. — A.  P.-C. 

RECENT   PATENTS. 

K-18.  Machine  for  making  plaster  board.  U.S.  pat- 
ent No.  1,349,777,  JOHN  F.  MAKOWSKI,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Paper,  27,  No.  8,  26-8,  (Oct.  27,  1920).  — 
A.P.-G. 

K-19.  Machine  for  waxing,  coating,  or  impregnating 
paper  and  the  like.  Br.  patent  No.  124,717,  W. 
MAYER  U.S.A.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  516,  (Oct. 
1920).— A.P.-C. 

K-20.  Manufacture  of  parchment  paper.  Ger.  pat- 
ent No.  303,266,  P.  IIOERING,  Sept.  1,  1916.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  39,  653A,  (Oct.  15,  1920)  The  leaves,  or 
stalks,  or  both,  of  the  reed  made  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  caustic  alkalis  under  press.,  and  the  product 
after  washing  is  emplo.yed  as  paper  pulp  without  any 
special  beating  and  without  sizing.  The  material  con- 
sists of  bast  fibers  and  parenchyma,  furnishes  a  trans- 
parent, grease-proof  paper  of  a  brownish-vellow  color. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  and  machine  for  obtaining  a  marbled 
effect  on  paper.  Fr.  patent  No.  506,862.  G.  L.  M. 
LABATIE,  (Seine),  France.  Papeterie,  42,  877-8,  (10 
Oct.  1920).  The  invention  covers  a  process  and  a 
machine  for  making  marbled  paper  continuously  so  as 
to  give  it  the  same  aspect  as  paper  marbled  bj'  hand. 
Adhesive  is  poured  on  the  upper  length  of  an  endless 
belt  having  slightly  raised  edges  and  passing  over  rolls. 
Drops  of  color  are  produced  mechanically  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  adhesive  and  the  paper  is  unwound  from  a 
roll  and  passed  over  the  layer  of  adhesive  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  required  impression. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Aritificial  fuel.  Br.  patent  No.  124,310,  L. 
GRIMANI,  England.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  480,  (Oct. 
1920).  An  easily  handled  fuel  is  obtained  by  coating 
^;trips  of  paper  with  i)araff in.  They  are  then  made  into 
bundles,  subjected  to  a  very  high  press.,  and  cut  into 
blocks  which  can  then  be  coated  with  resins,  paraffin 
or  gums. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Manufacture  of  cellulose  acetates.  Eng.  patent 
\o.  139,232,  J.  0.  ZDANOWICH,  Sept.  18,  1918.  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  483A,  (July  15,  1920).  The  sub- 
stitution of  org.  acids,  particularly  mono — ,  di — ,  and 
trichloroacetic  acids,  for  HoSO^  has  not  given  satisfac- 
tory results  on  acct.  of  their  being  weak  acids.  If, 
however,  the  chloroacetic  acids  are  employed  in  the 
nascent  state  by  adding  a  halogen  to  the  acetylating 
mixt.,  they  react  more  energetically,  even  at  a  low 
temp.,  and  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  cellulose  mol. 
even  at  high  temp.  After  the  production  of  the  more 
— and  di-acetate  of  cellulose  the  esterification  of  the 
cellulose  is  too  slow,  but  the  addition  of  a  small  amt. 
of  ILSO^  or  other  strong  condensing  agent  readily 
completes  the  esterification,  the  cellulose  passing  into 
a  clear  colorless  soln.  of  extreme  viscosity.  This  soln. 
may  be  used  directly  for  the  production  of  films,  arti- 
ficial silk,  horsehair,  etc.  The  material  pptd.  in  the 
usual  way  forms  a  transparent  glass-like,  tenacious 
material,  and  is  sol.  in  CHCl.,  or  acetone. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose  esters.  Br.  patent  No.  145,524-1919, 
Akt.  Ges.  fiir  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Treptow,  Berlin,  Sept. 
1,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  1036,  (Nov.  24,  1920). 
Cellulose  esters  are  prepared  by  subjecting  to  the  usual 
processes  of  esterification  a  cellulose  derivative  obtain- 
ed on  treating  cellulose  with  nitric  acid  in  the  presence 
of  benzene. — A.P.-C. 
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L-5.  Cellulose  aceUte.  \h:  pal  cut  No.  ]-ir),r)]l-l!n!}, 
Badisclio  Aiiiliii  uiid  Sdihi-fabrik,  LiKhvijisliareii-oti- 
Rliim",  Sept.  1.  lyjO.  Cheiii.  Met.  Eii^r.,  23,  <)S!),  (Nov. 
17,  11)20).  Ccllulo.sc  acetiito  sol.  in  acetone  is  dissolved 
in  a  fully  liNilvo^eiiized  nioiioeyelie  ketone  such  as 
cyclohexanone,  to  t'orni  solutions  suitable  tor  lacquering 
and  for  the  production  of  artificial  silk  and  films.  A 
solvent  or  diluent,  e.g.,  alcohol,  acetone,  ethyl  acetate, 
or  benzene,  may  be  added  to  the  ketone. — A.P.-C. 

L.-5,  Cellulose  acetate  compositions.  Br.  patent  No. 
146,212,  British  (.'ellulose  and  Chemical  JVIanufacturing 
Co.,  London,  Sept.  8,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  1036, 
(Nov.  24,  1920).  A  compn.  for  use  as  a  coating  mat- 
erial, or  in  the  mauuf.  of  artificial  silk  or  films,  or  as 
a  varnish,  and  which  can  be  cast  or  molded,  consists 
of  cellulose  acetate  and  the  aggregate  of  fatty  acids 
extd.  from  coconut  oil.  A  volatile  solvent  such  as 
CHClo,  acetone,  acetylene  tetrachloride,  or  CHCI3  and 
EtOH,  is  used  in  the  manuf .  of  the  compn. ;  and  the 
proportions  of  solvent  and  of  fatty  acid  are  varied 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  compn.  is  to 
be  employed. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Acetylcellulose  and  process  of  making  same. 
U.  S.  patent  No.  1,3;3!S,661,  W.  G.  LINDSAY,  A.ssignor 
to  the  Celluloid  Co.,  April  27,  1920.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
39,  445A,  (1920).  Cellulo.se  is  impregnated  with  alcohol 
and  benzene  and  then  acetylated  with  a  mixt.  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  benzene. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Preparation  of  a  gutta-percha  substitute  from 
acetylcellulose  resistant  to  alcohol.  Ger.  i^atent  No. 
317,145,  0.  SKALLER,  Nov.  13,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  39,  445A,  (1920).  If  a  film  obtained  from  acetyl- 
cellulose solns.  be  immer.sed  for  a  short  time  in  coned, 
alcohol,  and  then  dried  in  air,  it  becomes  quite  insensi- 
tive to  alcohol. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Preparation  of  material  capable  of  nitration 
from  wood  cellulose.  Ger.  patent  No.  300,069,  C. 
CLAESSEN,  Berlin,  July  29,  1915.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
39,  429A,  (1920).  The  dried  pulp  is  rolled  or  pre.ssed 
and  the  compressed  material  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of 
division  by  a  suitable  wood-working  machine.  A  uni- 
form porous  substance  is  obtained  which  can  be  nitrated 
in  the  usual  way. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Treatment  of  artificial  silk  and  staple  fibers. 
Ger.  patent  No.  322,141,  A.  LAUPFS,  Dec.  3,  1918.  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  686A,  (Oct.  30,  1920).  If  suitable 
organic  sub.stances  such  as  sugars,  glycerol,  and  sol. 
starch  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  precipitating 
the  fibers,  the  harmful  effects  of  any  CaO  .still  present 
(most  of  the  CaO  is  removed  by  a  preliminary  treat- 
ment of  the  water)  is  much  diminished,  and  especially 
in  dyeing,  much  more  even  results  are  obtained. — 
A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Cuprammonia  cellulose  solutions;  artificial 
threads.  Br.  patent  No.  145,035-1919,  (^lanzfarben  Akt. 
Ges.,  Petersdorf,  Germany,  Aug.  18,  1920.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  23,  941,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  Solns.  of  cuprammo- 
nia cellulose,  which  are  permanent  and  capable  of  be- 
ing satisfactorily  spun,  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
sugars  both  of  the  grape-sugar  group  and  of  the  cane- 
sugar  group;  the  former  are  added  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion of  the  ciapric  salt  and  of  the  cellulose,  and  an 
amount  of  0.25  p.c.  of  the  cellulose  taken  is  sufficient ; 
the  sugars  of  the  cane  sugar  group,  of  which  refined 
beet  sugar  is  the  most  suitable,  are  added  to  effect  or 
maintain  the  hydration  of  the  cellulose,  and  of  these 
sugars  it  is  sufficient  to  add  2  p.c.  of  the  wt.  of  the 


cellulose  lakcji,  or  a  little  niori'  if  liie  cellulose  has  not 
l)een  decomposed.  By  tiie  addition  of  a  reducing  sugar, 
it  is  stated  tJiat  the  solubility  of  CnO  in  NIL,  isTiicreas- 
ed,  and  the  soln.  of  the  cellulose  in  such  sohi.  is  reiuler- 
ed  more  rapid  and  complete. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Production  of  artificial  fibers  from  cellulose 
solutions.  Oer.  patent  No.  322,538,  K.  SCHREIXER 
Dec.  25,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  39,  719A,  (Nov.  15^ 
1920).  The  method  of  producing  fine  threads  by  draw- 
nig  out  thick  threads  spun  from  wide  orifices,  is  applied 
to  eupranunonium  cellulose  solns.  with  the  aid  of  slowly 
acting  gaseous  precipitants.  After  use  the  gases  are 
passed  into  a  well-cooled  tubular  vessel  in  which  the 
moisture  is  deposited  and  the  greater  part  of  the  NII3 
is  absorbed;  after  being  moistened  and  reheated  the 
gases  are  used  again  to  extract  NH,  from  the  threads 
—A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Production  of  textile  fibers)  from  wood  L 
ENGE;  Ger.  patents.  No.  (A)  302,424,  March  13    1917 

(B)  303,293,  June  24,  1917,  (C)  304,313,  June  26  1917' 
m  304,312,  Sept.  2,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,'444Ai 
(1920).  (A)  By  various  methods,  such  as  treatment 
with  alkalis  and  then  acids,  or  vice  versa,  followed  by 
digestion  in  a  closed  vessel  with  a  soln.  of  a  neutral 
salt,  a  kind  of  half  cellulose  can  be  obtained  from  wofid. 
Wooden  logs  and  planks  thus  treated  may  then  be 
meehonically  disintegrated  in  a  moist  state,  and  further 
treated  to  obtain  textile  fibers.  If  they  are  heated 
under  press,  these  are  especially  strong  and  light  color- 
ed. (B)  Pieces  of  wood  not  thicker  than  1  mm.  can  be 
used  instead  of  logs,  and  the  chem.  treatment  is  omitted. 

(C)  The  treatment  of  the  wood  before  digestion  can  be 
varied.  The  acid  and  alkali  treatment  may  be  repaced 
wholly  or  partly  by  treatment  with  hydrocarbon.s, 
such  as  benzol,  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  ga.soline,  or 
by  solns.  of  NXSOa,  NaCl,  MgSO^,  etc.,  which  do  not 
readily  dissolve  lignin.  The  wood  may  be  first  heated 
with  alkalis  and  then  treated  with  argilloeeous  earth 
in  AcOH  or  H.^SO^.  After  one  iir  other  of  the  various 
treatments  above  mentioned  the  wood  may  be  impreg- 
nated with  oils  and  fats  or  solns.  of  metallic  salts  etc. 

(D)  The  bark  bast  of  coniferous  woods  can  be  treated 
by  the  methods  described  under  (A)  or  (C)  or  by  gentle 
heating  with  dil.  acid  or  alkaline  solns.,  and  is  dried, 
moistened  or  oiled,  and  then  carded.  Bast  fibers  may 
also  be  obtained  from  branches.  The  carding  opera- 
tion demands  that  the  fibers  be  evenly  moistened  or 
oiled  to  prevent  breakage.  Bast  fibers  are  finer  than 
those  from  the  wood  itself. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Waterproofing  and  hardening  cellulose  and  its 
products.  Br.  patent  No.  145,  611-1919,  P.  MOELLER, 
Cassel,  Germany,  Sept.  1,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23, 
990,  (Nov.  17,  1920)  The  process  described  in  Br.  pat- 
ent No.  145,610-1919  may  be  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  vegetable  matter  containing  cellulose  such  as  wood, 
cork,  straw,  .jute,  hemp,  linen,  flax,  artificial  silk,  yams 
and  fabrics  obtained  therefrom,  cellulose  derivatives 
such  as  cellulose  hydrate,  hydrocellulose,  oxycellulose, 
kindred  substances  such  as  starch,  dextrine,  or  fabrics 
and  substances  treated  or  impregnated  therewith.  These 
materials  may  also  be  hardened  and  rendered  less  sen- 
sitive to  water  by  treatment  with  sulphur  chloride,  the 
deposited  S  being  subsequently  I'cnioved  by  a  suitable 
S  solvent.  The  products  of  this  treatment  may  be  par- 
chmented  and  the  fat-resisting  material  so  obtained 
rendered  water-repellent  b\'  further  treatment  with 
thionvl  chloride. — A.P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toi-onto,  Feb.  5. — Reductious  in  a  few  lines  of  paper 
and  increased  aetivity  in  manufacture  and  sales  char- 
acterized the  pulp  and  paper  market  this  week.  Dealers 
report  tliat  tliere  ha.s  been  a  decided  picking  up  in  busi- 
ness. There  have  been  considerably  more  sales  than  for 
some  weeks  past  and  enquiries  are  beginning  to  come 
iu  on  something  like  the  old  basis  as  to  number.  Some 
wholesalers  report  having  done  moi'e  business  during 
the  past  ten  days  than  during  the  whole  of  January, 
particularly  iu  the  coarse  grades  of  paper  and  toilet 
and  tissue  lines.  While  trade  is  a  little  quiet  in  book 
and  writing  papers  there  are  signs  of  improving  con- 
ditions and  the  outlook  generally  for  a  good  trade 
during  the  spring  is  bright.  Speculation  as  to  likely 
price  levels  is  still  rife,  some  paper  dealers  deelariiig 
that  quotations  will  not  go  any  lower  and  that  they  are 
already  down  to  rock  bottom,  considering  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  including  the  maintenance  of  tlie  wage 
schedules.  It  'is  declared,  too,  that  if  papers  were 
offered  at  half  their  pre-seiit  value,  it  would  not  sti- 
mulate trade  any  more.  A  certain  element  would  still 
hold  back  and  want  it  for  less.  It  would  apjtear  as  if 
necessity  were  the  only  element  that  would  compel  them 
to  purchase.  It  is  argued  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
mills  must  have  more  business,  having  now  caught  uji 
with  orders,  and  that  more  price  reductions  will  follow. 
At  the  present  time  there  lis  a  tendency  to  sane  Iniyiug 
and  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to 
get  back  to  normal  and  stable  conditions  as  quii-kly  as 
possible.     That  object  is  steadily  lieing  achieved. 

SOME  LINES  DOWN.— Coated  papers  have  dropped 
half  a  cent,  sulphite  bonds  from  four  to  six  cents,  book 
papers  from  two  to  three  cents  and  -writing  papers 
ahout  the  same,  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Vat-lined 
board  is  now  quoted  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  and 
filled  wood  board  at  one  hundred  dollars,  being  a  re- 
duction of  fifteen  per  cent.  Customers  who  today  i)lace 
orders  for  paper  boxes  can  get  quick  delivery.  During 
the  past  week  there  has  been  a  decline  of  two  cents  on 
tag  nianila  which  is  now  quoted  to  jobbers  at  nine  and 
a  half  cents.  Bristols  fell  from  one  to  two  cents  and 
quotations  range  from  thirteen  to  twenty-three  cents 
per  pound.  Some  plants  are  making  u]!  stock  lines 
which  have  been  allowed  to  run  low. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— Wrapping  pai)er  demand  is 
improving  from  week  to  week  and  dealers  and  con- 
sumers are  now  coming  into  the  field  with  fair-sized 
orders.  Both  mill  and  job  travellers  report  that  more 
and  better-sized  orders  are  being  received  and  that  the 
trade  has  brightened  considerably.  The  lowering  of 
prices  on  manilas  has  given  an  imi)etus  to  trade.  Kraft 
is  in  fair  demand  and  is  improving  in  this  res]iect. 
Several  of  the  plants  which  were  closed  down  for  a 
time  have  announced  that  they  will  resume  operations 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  stocks  having  been  con- 
siderably reduced  in  the  meanwhile. 

PAPER  BOX  BUSINESS— Manufactnrei's  are  ratlier 
quiet  but  there  is  nothing  particularly  gloomy  in   tjie 
outlook.     On  the  other  hand  a  livening  u])  of  business 


is  predicted  for  the  near  future  and  there  are  ah-eady 
signs  of  its  approach.  There  have  been  substantial 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  the  finished  product  owing 
to  the  decrease  lin  board  prices.  Chip  and  straw  board 
are  selling  at  sixt\'  dollars  a  ton.  The  new  ground  wood 
pulp  plant  of  the  Canada  Paper  board  Co.,  at  Frank- 
ford,  is  now  in  operation. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— The  recent  drop  of  ten 
per  cent  in  these  lines  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
stimulating  the  trade  and  fairly  good  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  being  done.  The  approach  of  spring  is  expected 
to  add  an  impetus  to  the  trade  in  light  weight  papers 
and  optimism  prevails  among  the  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— The  book  paper  mills  are  not 
operating  at  full  capacity  and  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers say  they  are  not  anxious  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  publishers  until  the  cost  of  raw  material  be- 
comes more  .settled  and  they  know  "where  thej-  are  at." 
One  leading  manufacturer  remarked  that  there  was 
very  little  use  entering  into  a  hard  and  fast  contract 
for.  if  ])rices  went  down,  publishers  would  naturally 
object  to  paying  the  contract  prices.  He  said  that  his 
firm  had  reduced  prices  somewhat  and  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  consumers  to  pay  a  little  more 
tlian  they  first  thought  they  should  and  he  thought 
that  any  differences  there  were  would  be  amicably 
settled.  He  pointed  out  the  danger,  however,  of  large 
consumers,  department  stores,  banks  and  other  institu- 
tions holding  aloof  much  longer,  as,  when  they  do  enter 
the  market  there  was  likely  to  be  a  .shortage  and  cause 
a  rise  in  prices.  The  mills  can  take  care  of  their  needs 
at  present  but  when  the  demand  increases  there  was  a 
])ossibility  of  the  inevitable  happening  in  the  way  of 
increased  prices. 

PULP. — Stocks  in  most  cases  are  heavy  and  there  is 
a  disposition  to  cut  prices  as  a  consequence.  The  mills 
are  not  producing  anything  like  their  capacity  output. 
Groundwood  pulji  is  being  offered  all  the  way  from  $6") 
to  -iiTo  yter  ton.  Bleached  suljihite  is  (|uoted  at  from 
;(=140  to  $160  per  ton  and  easy  bleaching  from  $110  to 
$115.  The  market  for  kraft  pulp  is  ratlier  slow^  and 
])rices  range  from  $100  to  $125.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  pulp  in  the  near  future  as  business  with  a 
nnmlier  of  pajier  mills  improves. 


A  slight  improvement  in  the  trade  is  noted  by  many 
Montreal  representatives  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry. 

An  increased  local  demand  of  wrapping  paper  is 
noted  by  a  Montreal  jobbing  firm.  The  same  firm 
states  the  trade  in  jute  is  very  quiet  although  picking 
up  slightly  in  the  country  districts. 

Prices  in  some  lines  of  the  pajier  and  allied  indus- 
tries have  drop]ied  a  little  — i.e.  some  lines  of  printing 
papers,  jute,  boards  and  bristols. 

Tlie  export  trade  continues  to  lie  dull. 


Patience  with  other  people'^;  faults  is 
is  patience  witli  nuv  own  shortcomings 
against    us. — Rochfoucauld. 


a    duty.      Tt 
that    counts 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  February  5 — (Special  Correspondence). — 
Development.s  in  the  paper  market  show  conclusively 
that  prices  on  various  grades  of  paper  are  being  rapidly 
readjusted  to  more  normal  levels  where  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  demand  will  expand,  thus  making  for 
a  livelier  market  than  has  existed  in  recent  months. 
Paper  manufacturers  are  following  the  policy  of  pro- 
ducers of  numerous  other  commodities  and  are  reducing 
quotations  sharply,  evidently  feeling  that  this  ]iro- 
cedure  is  the  quickest  way  in  which  to  restore  con- 
fidence among  I)u.vcrs  and  to  induce  con.sumers  to  in- 
crease their  purchasing. 

The  most  important  and  significant  development  of 
the  week  in  this  connection  is  a  rediu'tion  in  prices  of 
its  products  on  an  average  of  15  per  cent  by  tlie  Amer- 
ican Writing  Paper  Company,  effective  immediately. 
In  making  the  announcement  of  the  cut  in  prices,  the 
company  issued  a  statement  which  said,  and  which, 
incidentally,  gives  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  views 
taken  by  paper  manufacturers  on  the  present  price 
situation : 

"Manufacturing  cost  of  both  bleached  sulphite  pulp 
mills  and  of  mills  making  fine  papers  do  not  war- 
rant the  reductions  we  list.  Readjustments  are  made 
to  meet  the  almost  universal  sentiment  among  con- 
sumers of  papers  and  the  printing  trades,  reinforced 
bj-  advices  of  mercantile  friends  that  so-called  read- 
justments would  restore  confidence  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry and  bring  a  stable  and  active  market  within  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Since  coming  to  the  decision 
to  yield  to  these  impoi'tunities,  the  situation  has  been 
appreciated  likewise  by  several  pulp  mills,  many  paper 
mills  and  merchants  generally,  and  improvements  in 
the  manufacturing  situation  are  already  in  evidence." 

Tliere  appears  scant  doubt  that  the  action  of  paper- 
makers  in  lowering  prices  will  result  in  bringing  more 
buyers  into  view,  becau.se  it  is  generall.v  recognized 
that  numerous  users  of  paper  have  purposel.y  held  back 
in  bu.ving  while  believing  tliat  paper  prices  had  to  come 
do\vn  along  with  those  on  other  commodities.  It  is  felt 
througliout  the  trade  that  with  prices  on  practically 
all  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  board  getting  down  to 
levels  where  they  are  more  in  keeping  with  normal 
times  that  consumei's  will  increase  their  buying  opera- 
tions, and  although  the  market  has  not  shown  concrete 
effects  of  tlie  price  reductions  just  y^et,  there  are  plent.v 
of  signs  that  broader  activit.y  is  not  far  off. 

According  to  authoritative  information,  some  book 
paper  mills  have  further  cut  prices.  It  is  stated  that 
machine  finished  liook  i)a|)er  is  to  be  had  down  to  10 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  mills  in  certain  quarters,  while  this 
same  grade  of  paper  is  available  to  contract  buyers  at 
8  to  8.50  cents.  As  previously  painted  out  in  this  re- 
port, book  paper  manufacturers  are  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory position.  Most  of  them  have  enough  contract 
business  to  keep  them  enpaged  a  greater  part  of  the 
time  but  practicallj'  all  of  them  are  running  on  cur- 
tailed schedule.  Apparently  they  hope  by  reducing 
prices  to  stimulate  demand  to  an  extent  where  they  can 
obtain  sufficient  orders  to  onerate  theiir  plants  at  full 
capacity.  One  onlv  has  to  glance  over  an  issiie  of  any 
popular  periodical  these  days  and  compare  it  with  an 
issue  of  two  or  three  months  ago  of  the  same  publica- 
tion to  realize  the  tremendous  drop  in  consumption  of 
book  paper  in  the  intenim.  The  reason  for  this  of 
course  is  the  falling  off  of  advertising,  but  when  busi- 


ness conditions  generally  improve  it  stands  to  reason 
advertising  will  pick  up  because  manufacturers  and 
merchants  wiU  necessarily  have  to  exert  additional 
effort  and  do  more  publicity  work  in  the  future  to  ob- 
tain business  than  they  have  during  the  war  period, 
which  should  in  turn  increase  the  consumption  of  book 
paper. 

The  newsprint  market  continues  to  display  a  fairlj' 
easy  tone.  There  seems  little  cjuestion  that  newsprint 
for  spot  delivery  is  coming  into  the  market  in  excess 
of  reipiirements:,  and  prices  obviously  are  affected. 
Spot  news  in  standard  rolls  is  being  offered  in  some 
(luarters  down  to  6.25  cents  a  pound  at  mills,  and  there 
have  i)een  reports  of  imported  newsprint  being  avail- 
alile  at  even  cheaper  puices.  Demand  for  spot  print 
paper  is  narrow,  due  to  the  fact  that  publishers  are 
iiuuiaging  to  make  contract  supplies  cover  their  re- 
iiuirements  for  the  present.  No  cliange  has  occurred 
in  the  contract  basLs,  which  is  maintained  by  the  prin- 
cipal producers  at  6.50  cents  per  pound  at  mills,  al- 
though there  is  much  speculation  lin  the  trade  regarding 
the  price  whicli  the  leading  manufacturing  company  is 
likel.v  to  fix  for  deliveries  over  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year. 

Wrappings  and  tissues  continue  in  light  demand. 
There  is  nothing  more  than  routine  business  in  jute 
wra])ping  papers,  and  even  the  more  popular  kraft  is 
iiKiving  in  but  small  (juantities  at  a  quotable  basis  of 
about  9  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  mills.  No.  1  white  tissues 
are  quoted  at  $1.75  a  ream. 

The  low  grades  of  paper  board  are  meeting  Math 
moderate  demand.  Plain  chip  is  sought  in  relativel.v 
larger  volume  than  any  other  kind  of  board  and  is 
bringing  between  $45  and  $50  per  ton  at  mills,  vdth  a 
majorit.v  of  manufacturers  naming  the  higher  price. 
News  board  is  quoted  at  $50  to  $55. 

GROUND  WOOD.— The  mechanical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket is  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  Few  bu.vers  are 
in  view,  and  so  many  prices  are  reported  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  determine  what  actual  values  are.  It 
is  known  that  domestic  producers  in  some  cases  are 
offering  ground  wood  for  prompt  delivery  downi  to  $65 
a  ton,  and  there  have  been  rumor  that  odd  lots  of  small 
tonnage  have  been  sold  at  as  low  as  $50  at  mills.  The 
l)rol)abilities  are  the  market  will  lack  a  definitely 
established  basis  luitil  consumers  resume  buying  in 
.■■■.omething  resembling  normal  fashion,  because  matters 
are  such  now  that  some  sellers  are  holding  firm  for 
high  prices  while  others  are  seeking  to  dispose  of  pulp 
at  whatever  the.v  can  realize  on  it. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Demand  for  chemical  wood 
jHilps  is  narrow,  so  narrow,  in  fact,  that  the  market 
is  characterized  by  little  or  no  activity.  Paper  manu- 
facturers generally  claim  to  have  present  requirements 
taken  care  of,  and  doubtless  partly  because  of  the 
downtrend  lin  prices,  are  mostly  indisposed  to  buy  ex- 
r:ppting  of  course  when  pressed  by  necessity.  Quota- 
tions are  irregular  and  prevail  on  a  wide  range.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  quotations  mean  little  today  for  the 
reason  that  buyers  invariably  can  secure  the  pulp  de- 
sired at  substantial  reductions  from  the  prices  asked. 
Most  members  of  the  producinaf  and  distributing  trade 
are  simnly  marking  time,  feeling  that  to  endeavor  to 
TTiPrVet  pulp  at  this  time  would  only  result  in  further 
^veakening  conditions  against  themselves,  and  believ- 
i'lff  that  within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  longer  de- 
mnnd  for  pulp  will  revive. 
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Imports  of  pul])  at  the  port  of  New  York  this  week 
ineliided  900  bales  and  76'Z,000  kilos  from  Gothenburg, 
and  300  bales  from  Kobe. 

RAGS. — While  there  is  a  fair  eall  for  some  grades 
of  old  papermaking  rags,  the  market  as  a  whole  L'on- 
tinues  in  tlie  throes  of  a  dull  spell,  and  the  aggregate 
movement  into  consuming  channels  i.s  of  little  eon- 
sequence.  Buyers  are  absorbing  moderate  amounts  of 
roofing  stock  and  of  old  white  rags,  and  these  rule 
steady'  in  price,  but  new  cuttings  are  neglected  and 
quotations  on  such  grades  are  sloping  off.  Offerings 
to  mills  have  been  reported  of  No.  1  Avhite  shirt  cut- 
tings at  17.50  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  of 
fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  8.75  cents,  of  unbleached  muslin 
cuttings  at  13.50  cents,  of  white  lawns  at  15  cents,  of 
new  blue  overall  cuttings  at  9  cents  and  of  No.  1  wash- 
ables  at  7.50  cents,  and  few  buyers  have  lieen  attracted 
by  these  prices.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  to  felt  mills 
at  a  cent  per  pound,  or  slightly  higher,  at  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  packing.  Old  No.  1  repacked  whites 
are  quoted  at  between  9  and  9.50  cents,  and  old  re- 
packed thirds  and  blues  at  3  to  3.25  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.— There  is  a  divided  state  of  affairs 
in  the  old  paper  market.  High  grades  are  scarcely 
wanted  bj'  consumers  and  are  tending  off  in  i)ricc, 
whereas  low  qualities  are  moving  in  fairly  good  volume 
and  are  holding  quotably  steady.  No.  1  mixed  ])aper 
leads  in  demand  and  is  fetching  50  to  55  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  folded  news- 
papers meet  with  a  fair  demand  at  65  to  70  cents  at 
shipping  points.  There  is  also  moderate  activity  in 
white  news  cuttings  at  2.75  to  3  cents  a  pound  and  in 
container  manilas  at  60  to  65  cents.  Shavings,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  are  lower,  witli  offerings  of  No.  1  hard 
whiteno  ted  at  5  cents  a  pound,  and  a  shade  less,  and 
of  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  4  cents.  The  pulji 
situation  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  light  call  for 
liigh-grade  i)aper  stock  and  conditions  at  consuming 
l)lants  nmst  necessarily  improve  before  waste  ]iapers 
are  likely  to  be  sought  in  increased  amounts. 

OLD  BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— Paper  manufacturers 
are  occasionall.y  coming  into  the  market  to  al)sorl) 
small  parcc'ls  of  old  rope  and  are  paying  around  4 
cents  a  pound  for  manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition.  There 
is,  however,  not  enough  demand  to  sustain  values  and 
quotations  are  tending  lower.  Old  bagging  is  in  a 
dormant  condition  and  buyers  are  enaliled  to  g-^t  stock 
at  ver.v  nearly  their  own  figures.  Offerings  of  No.  1 
scrap  bagging  at  1.75  cents  a  jiound  and  of  roofing 
bagging  at  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  meet  with  few 
takers. 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street, 
New  York  City,  have  found  it  necessarv,  owing  to 
their  rapidl.v  increasing  business  in  the  West,  to  open 
an  office  at  1932  Conwa.v  Building,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Krudener  is  the  manager.  They  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  any  of  their  friends  to  visit  this 
office  whenever  thev  are  in  that  citv. 


The  firm  of  Daniel  M.  Hicks,  Inc.,  200  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
last  month.  The  business  was  startel  in  December 
1895  by  the  late  Daniel  M.  Hicks  who,  previous  to 
establishing  his  own  firm,  was  ftu'  more  than  twent.\' 
years  in  the  paper  stock  trade.  The  present  firm, 
which  are  dealers  in  and  importers  of  paper  mill  sup- 
plies is  in  (•har'j:e  of  his  three  sons. 


INDUSTRIAL    ITEMS. 
Thome  Barking  System. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  continued  advance  in 
the  cost  of  pulp  wood  has  concentrated  the  attention 
of  pulp  mill  engineers  on  the  wide  field  for  economy  in 
the  preparation  of  logs  for  the  mill.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  drum  t.vpe  of  barker  was  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  old  methods  of  mechanical  knife  barking  but 
still  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  wa.ste  of  wood  in 
sawdust  due  to  the  necessity  of  slashing  the  logs  into 
short  lengths  before  they  could  be  introduced  into  the 
drums  and  the  loss  from  the  broomed  ends,  is  a  very 
appreciable  item  in  the  cost  of  pulp  manufacture.  This 
problem  was  studied  in  all  its  pliases  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Thorne,  Technical  Director  of  the  Riordon  Company 
Ltd.,  makers  of  high  grade  sulphite  pulp,  and  in  1918 
his  first  barker  was  developed,  built  and  operated 
eommerciall.v  at  the  Hawkesbury  mill.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  wood  at  the  mill  is  being  barked  Ijy  this 
method. 

At  the  Temiskaming  mill  of  the  Riordon  ('omi)aiiy 
Limited,  three  of  his  units  are  installed,  handling  logs 
in  sixteen  foot  lengths  and  others  are  in  the  course  of 


a       c 
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design,  .so  that  the  barking  capacity  next  season  will 
be  sufficient  to  handle  one  and  a  half  million  sixteen- 
foot  logs  per  month.  In  developing  this  new  method 
of  barking,  Mr.  Thorne  had  the  following  purpose : 

To  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  manual  handling  of 
the  logs  from  the  time  the.v  are  placed  on  the  haul-up 
until  they  are  delivered  to  the  chippers. 

To  abolish  slashing  and  avoid  the  needless  loss  in 
sawdust. 

To  bark  the  logs  clean  without  loss  of  pulp  wood 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  brooming  the  ends. 

It  was  also  desired  to  stock-pile  the  logs  in  such  a 
Avay  that  the  maximum  drying  effect  could  be  obtain- 
ed. The  fact  that  the  logs  are  not  slashed  before 
barking  permits  them  to  be  easily  mechanically  stack- 
ed in  ranked  piles  by  means  of  locomotive  cranes  and 
grapples,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulating  of  air  through 
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TRADE-/nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Marie 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors^  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


MARK 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Telephone:  Murray  Hil'  4246-47 
,.  ..  ..    2170 
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the  piles  and  thorough  evaporatiou  of  excess  moisture. 

The  logs  are  reclaimed  from  the  piling  ground  with- 
out the  aid  of  manual  labor  in  the  same  manner  and 
are  slashed  into  eight  foot  lengths  before  feeding  to 
the  ehippers.  This  slashing  is  only  done  to  aid  in 
culling  rotten  hearts.  A  marked  economy  in  high 
percentage  of  good  chips  is  effected  due  to  feeding 
long  lengths  into  the  ehippers. 

The  principle  of  the  barker  is  illustrated  in  the  cut. 

The  machine  consist  of  three  trough-shaped  pockets 
made  of  steel  plate.  For  sixteen-foot  logs,  the  troughs 
are  eighteen  feet  long  and  have  parallel  perpendicular 
end.s.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pockets  are  slots  through 
which  the  wings  of  the  double  ended  cams  act  on  the 
logs  to  give  them  a  rolling  and  rubbing  action  on  each 
other,  which  effectively  removes  the  bark.  A  heavy 
spray  of  water  is  played  on  the  logs  in  the  pockets 
which  washes  the  loose  bark  out  of  the  machine 
through  the  cam  slots  into  troughs  below,  which  carry 
it  away. 

The  logs  are  introduced  into  the  feed  end  of  tiie 
machine  by  chain  conveyors,  the  logs  travelling  side- 
ways. The  details  of  the  necessary  conveyors  have 
been  perfected  to  distribute  the  logs  automatically 
from  the  top  of  the  haul-up  into  transfer  conveyors 
conveying  the  logs  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
haul-up  chains  for  distribution  to  a  series  of  barkers 
side  by  side  and  from  the  transfer  conveyors  to  the 
feed  eonve.vors  where  their  direction  of  motion  is 
again  changed  back  to  that  which  obtains  on  the  haid- 
up. 

The  pockets  are  fed  continually  and  the  logs  dis- 
charge themselves  from  the  lip  of  the  last  pocket  at 
the  same  rate  as  fed.  The  cams,  four  to  each  pocket, 
are  steel  castings  and  so  designed  that  the  line  of  force 
on  the  logs  is  normal  to  the  cam  face  at  all  parts  of  the 
lift.  The  cams  are  of  the  two-wi'Ug  type  about  six  feet 
in  diameter  over  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  are  driven 
at  a  speed  of  fifteen  revolutions  per  minute  by  means 
of  cut  steel  gears  from  a  main  line  shaft  at  right  angles 
to  thv'  cam  shafts.  The  cams  working  in  any  one 
pocket  are  all  set  in  line  in  order  to  act  together  to  lift 
the  logs  to  impart  the  rolling  motion,  but  are  set  sixty 
degrees  apart  in  the  three  pockets  relatively  to  each 
other  in  order  to  equalize  the  turning  effort  on  the 
driving  motor. 

Pockets  have  been  constructed  with  grids  in  the  ends 
to  permit  observation  of  the  cam  action  on  the  logs 
and  a  close  study  of  this  assisted  materially  in  per- 
fecting the  machine  and  developing  its  large  capacity. 
The  peculiar  rolling  action  given  to  each  individual 
log  in  the  pocket  regardless  of  whether  it  is  actually 
in   contact   with  the  cam   or  not  during  the  jieriod   of 


lift  is  responsible  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bark 
is  actually  rubbed  off  without  damaging  the  log  iself 
and  was  not  attained  without  trial  of  many  combina- 
tions of  shapes  of  pockets  and  cams  and  rates  of  cam 
speed,  both  on  the  actual  machine  and  on  small  models. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  for  some  logs  to  re- 
main in  the  pockets  longer  than  others,  but  by  feed- 
ing at  the  normal  capacity  of  the  machine  the  per- 
centage of  overbarked  logs  is  negligible  and  those 
which  are  discharged  before  being  fully  barked  are 
dropped  through  a  gap  in  the  conveyor  carrying  them 
from  the  barkers  to  the  log  cars  and  returned  by  means 
of  another  conveyor  to  the  feed  end  for  aiv'tiier  pass- 
age through  the  machine. 

The  barkers  at  the  Temiskaming  mill  have  been  fed 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cords  of  wood  per  hour  each  with 
an  input  to  the  motor  driving  each  unit  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  horse  power.  The  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  machines  themselves  has  not  yet  been  determined 
as  feeding  rates  have  been  governed  by  limited  trans- 
portation facilities  between  this  battery  of  barkers  and 
the  log  piling  ground,  the  project  still  being  in  the 
construction  stage. 

A  feature  of  considerable  importance  is  the  excep- 
tionally low  maintenance  cost  on  a  machine  of  this 
type.  The  only  moving  parts  being  the  shafts,  cams 
and  gears.  The  pockets  so  far  have  been  made  of 
thick  plate  supported  by  heavy  timber  framing  well 
bolted  together.  Additional  permanence  will  be  given 
to  future  machines  by  making  the  frames  of  reinforced 
concrete.  The  cam  shafts  are  steel  forgings  eight 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  babbitted  bearing  close  to 
each  cam.  The  main  line  shaft  and  machine  cut  east 
steel  gears  are  liberall.y  proportioned  and  all  bearings 
are  of  the  collar  oiling  t.ype,  bolted  to  steel  yokes  im- 
bedded in  the  concrete  foundation  walls.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  the  mechanical  parts  both  ef- 
ficient and  rugged. 

The  operation  of  the  Thorne  barkers  at  the  Temis- 
kaming mill  has  been  studied  by  many  prominent  pulp 
men  during  the  past  few  months  and  their  opinion  has 
lieen  unanimous  that  Mr.  Thorne  has  succeeded  in  de- 
velojiing  a  method  of  barking  which  will  revolutionize 
wood  handling  practice. 

The  Canadian  Allis-t'halmers  Co.  Ltd.,  have  been 
given  the  selling  rights  foi'  the  Thorne  barking  system 
for  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 


The  business  of  M.  G.  Tibbits  and  Trimbey  &  Allen, 

Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.  has  been  consolidated  and  will  be 
carried  on  in  future  under  the  name  of  Trimbey  & 
Allen  with  Mr.  M.  G.  Tibbitts  as  sales  manager.    The 

offices  and  fac'nrv  will  remain  at  Glens  Falls.  X.Y. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
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Methylene  Blue  1814. 
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Product  Sample,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  3. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Orders  supplied  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks.  New  Products  win  be  added  from  time  to  time.  i  ^ 
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NEWS  OF   OUR  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Machinery  Company  of  Ameriea  are  the  distri- 
butor.s  for  Bald-\viii,  Tuthill  and  Bolton,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  Covel  Manufacturing  Company,  Benton 
Harbor.  Michigan,  Hanchett  Swedge  Works,  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

These  three  phints  make  the  greater  portion  of  the 
world's  output  of  automatic  machines  for  sharpening 
saws,  planer  knives,  paper  knives,  shear  blades  and  so 
forth.  They  operate  three  large  complete  machine 
shops  and  three  foundries  and  turn  out  the  entire 
equipment  for  the  filing  room  and  ever^-thing  necessary 
for  taking  care  of  saws,  knives  and  so  forth  in  any 
plant. 

They  issue  two  catalogues.  Their  No.  30  catalogue 
shows  over  100  different  machines  and  tools  for  the 


A  GOOD  BOOK  IS 
A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

GEORGE  WITHAM,  Sr., 

has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry. 

His  experience  is  available  for  the  help  and  guid- 
ance of  all  in  the  pages  of  his  book 

Modern  Pulp  and  Paper  Making 

iPublithed  by    The  Chemical   Catalog  Co.,  Neu)  York.) 

The  price  is  $6.  in  United  States  funds,  or  $6.75 
in  Canadian  funds. 

Orders  (perfectly  with  remittance)  may  be 
sent  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale. 
P.Q.     We  can  deliver  promptly. 

We  also  have  a  few  copies  left  of  that  Inter- 
national Number,  which  was  so  widel.v  com- 
mended; they  are  $1.00  each.  It  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive review  of  Canada's  industry  and 
possibilities  ever  published. 

Reprints  of  H.  G.  Spear's  article  on  Sulphite 
Pulp  Manufacture  are  15  cents  each. 


sharpening  and  care  of  saws  and  knives  used  in  paper 
mills,  woodworking  plants  and  so  forth.  Their  cata- 
logue No.  SI  shows  and  describes  machines  for  sharp- 
ening saws  and  shear  blades  for  cutting  metal.  In 
hand  saw  sharpening  machines  their  line  includes  com- 
])lete  equipment  for  %''  to  20"  wide  for  cutting  either 
wood  01-  metal.  Automatic  machinery  for  sharpening 
circular  saws  for  wood  and  metal  in  any  size  from  Vo" 
in  diameter  to  lOS"  in  diameter.  Automatic  machinery 
for  sharpening  knives  and  machinery  Ijlades  in  any 
length  up  to  170". 


Dominion  Engineering  Works  are  building  four  2,600 
H.P.  turbines  for  the  development  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Kapuskasing,  Out. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood  and  Timber  Limit 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  15th  day  of  June,  1921.  for  the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  and 
pine  timber  on  a  certain  area  situated  on  the  Nagagami  River 
and  other  territory  adjacent  thereto,  in  the  District  of  Algoma. 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on  pulpwood,  and 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  on  pine,  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  dues  of  SO  cents  per  cord 
for  spruce  and  40  cents  per  cord  for  other  pulpwoods,  and  $2.50 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  pine,  or  such  other  rates 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council,  for  the  right  to  operate  a  pulp  mill  and  a  paper  mill 
on  or  near  the  area  referred  to. 

The  successful  tenderer  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill  or 
mills  on  or  near  the  territory  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  imto 
pulp  and   paper  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Parties  making  tender  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  their 
tender  a  marked  cheque,  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars 
($50,000).  which  amount  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  tenderer  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out  con- 
ditions,  etc. 

The  said  $50,000  shall  remain  on  deposit  until  the  pulp  mill,  as 
provided  by  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  is  erected  and  in  oper- 
ation. Any  timber  cut  in  the  meantime  shall  be  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  bonus  as  accounts  for  same  are  rendered. 
After  the  said  pulp  mill  is  erected  and  in  operation,  the  deposit 
of  $50,000  may  be  applied  on  account  of  bonus  dues  as  they 
accrue,  but  the  regulation  dues  as  mentioned  above  shall  be  paid 
in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  for  cutting  of  wood  and  timber 
are  received  and  accounts  rendered. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory,  capital  to  be 
invested,  etc..  apply   to  the  undersigned. 

All  tenders  should  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelope  and  marked 
plainly  on  outside,  "Tender  for  Nagagami  Pulp  and  Timber 
T-.imit." 

BENIAH   BOWMAN, 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
Toronto.   January   24th,   1921. 

N.B. — No   unauthorized   publication  of  this  notice   will   be    paid 
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EDITORIAL 


EMBABGOS  AND   TARIFFS. 

The  Wood  Pulp  Importers  in  the  United  States 
evidently  expect  the  coming  Republican  administra- 
tion to  consider  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp. 
This  material,  of  whatever  kind,  is  now  admitted  free 
of  duty.  A  statement  of  the  argument  the  Importers 
are  making  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  men- 
tions that  600  paper  mills  use  but  do  not  make  pulp, 
while  only  15  mills  make  pulp  for  sale.  The  request 
is  made  that,  if  a  duty  for  revenue  be  found  necessary, 
such  duty  be  "specific"  and  not  "ad  valorem." 

With  nearly  a  million  cords  of  pulpwood  from  fee 
lands  in  Canada  converted  into  pulp  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  pulp  imported  rising  from  27  to 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  used  in  the  last  two  years,  it  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  the  plea  of  the  pulp  im- 
porter comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  growing  sent- 
iment in  Canada  for  some  restriction  on  the  export  of 
all  pulpwood.  The  importer  of  pulp  is,  of  course,  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  paper  mills  he  serves. 

An  import  duty  by  the  United  States  should  have 
no  effect  whatever  on  Canadian  pulp  exports,  since 
other  pulp  producing  countries  would  be  similarly 
affected.  It  might,  however,  have  a  good  effect  on  our 
exports  of  papers  made  from  wood  pulp  as  the  price 
of  these  would  be  increased  in  the  States  by  the  tariff 
on  pulp  while  there  is  already  a  duty  on  the  finished 
paper  and  this  would  perhaps  not  be  proportionately 
increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  export  duty  on  wood  would 
certainly  benefit  Canadian  pulp  mills  by  putting  Am- 
erican mills  at  a  disadvantage  and  by  materially  ex- 
tending the  life  of  Crown  limits.  Mills  in  the  East- 
ern states  would  be  obliged  to  bring  wood  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Alaska,  Newfoundland,  or  Labrador  or 
even  Russia  until  reforested  areas  could  reach  a  pro- 
ductive age,  which  would  be  an  enormous  hardship  to 
such  mills  as  have  no  adequate  wood  supply  and  the 
communities  supported  by  them.  In  the  meantime, 
unless  marked  improvement  be  made  in  the  i)rotec- 
tion  and  administration  of  our  own  Crown  lands,  we 
greatly  fear  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  merely  a 
fence  behind  which  the  present  generation  of  pulp 
and  paper  makers  would  immensely  profit  because  it 
would  simply  defer  the  da.y  of  Doom,  when  our 
forests,  now  rapidly  disappearing,  will  be  exhausted. 
If  such  a  restriction  is  imposed,  it  is  only  fair  the  seller 
of  fee  land  wood  be  compensated  by  an  assured  mar- 
ket and  that  the  advantage  accruing  to  oui-  i)ulp  mills 


be  paid  for  by  greater  expenditures  for  better  opera- 
tion and  protection  of  Canada's  forest  lands. 


COBFORAriONS   HAVE   HOVLii. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  quite  common  to  hear  a  large 
employer  of  labor  referred  to  as  a  "soul-less  corpora- 
tion." In  some  cases  it  was  probably  correct.  The 
situation  has,  for  the  most  part,  materially  changed 
for  the  better.  We  believe  there  are  three  reasons — a 
more  enlightened  and  expressive  public  sentiment,  the 
demands  of  organized  labor,  and  a  growing  realization 
on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employee  that  profit 
for  one  and  contentment  for  the  other  depends  on 
mutual  understanding,  responsibility  and   fair  dealing. 

Of  these  three  reasons,  the  first  and  last  are  the 
most  important.  The  last  is  largely  a  result  of  the 
first  and  the  first  is  often  promoted  or  aroused  by 
the  second.  The  second,  however,  seems  largely  in- 
fluenced as  to  its  effect  by  general  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. The  growing  desire  to  co-operate  happily 
with  his  employees  on  the  part  of  most  employers, 
because  his  heart  so  dictates  and  because  his  balance 
sheet  shows  it  pays,  is  the  most  important  aspect  of 
business  today.  It  means  that  we  are  at  last  getting 
down  to  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  rock  of  open  and 
honest  dealing. 

The  labor  unions  have  played  a  large  part  in  arous- 
ing public  sentiment  and  awakening  the  employer's 
conscience  and  will  continue  to  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  of  the  community  if  they  are 
willing  to  follow  the  constructive  advice  of  wise 
leaders,  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  affairs  rather 
than  their  ability  to  vituperate  and  incite. 

That  a  union  is  neither  a  necessity  nor  a  hindrance 
in  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  in  a  contented 
community  between  employer  aaid  employee  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  happy  experiences  of  two  large  paper 
mills  in  Canada.  They  show  tiiat  sincei-e  personality  is 
the  basis  of  cordial  co-operation  and  contentment. 
The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees, due  largely  to  the  influence  of  racial  char- 
acteristics is  an  important  factor  in  the  courses  of  the 
development.  The  manner  of  treatment  in  each  ease 
is  a  triumph  of  the  psychology  of  management  and 
proof  that  where  the  employer  is  determined  to  be 
honest  and  sincere  and  generous,  his  employees  will 
recognize  it  and  respond  by  being  loyal,  respon'ible 
and  contented. 

We  refer  to  the  Abiti,bj,  Company  and  the  Lau- 
rentide  Company.     The  .former  is  located  at  IroquoLs 
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Falls,  Oat.,  and  the  latter  at  Grand 'Mere,  Que.  The 
Abitibi  mill  is  thoroughly  unionized  and  the  Lau- 
rentide  is  a  straight  mau-to-man  organization.  Why 
this  mill  was  de-unionized  about  twelve  years  ago  and 
is  still  ■i\athout  any  outside  affiliation  is  well  told  in 
an  interesting  storj-  in  the  New  York  Times,  to  which, 
by  the  way,  the  output  of  the  new  machine  is  being 
shipped.  This  story  is  largely  a  repetition  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  which 
inspected  employment  conditions  last  year.  It  retells 
the  story  of  how  the  mill  was  once  closed  by  a  strike 
brought  on  by  conditions  in  another  mill,  in  no  way 
connected  ^^^th  Laureutide,  in  spite  of  the  content- 
ment that  reigned  at  Grand 'Mere.  Rather  than  suffer 
from  what  was  considered  outside  interference,  the  mill 
seceded  and  the  settlement  of  questions  that  might 
elsewhere  lead  to  a  strike  has  since  been  left  to  the 
Priest  and  the  President.  A  friendly  conference  has 
never  failed  to  bring  an  immediate  solution  satisfactory 
to  both  men  and  management. 

But  Iroquois  Falls  is  also  a  prosperous  and  con- 
tented town  and  the  unions  are  particularly  strong 
and  well  managed.  The  cordiality  existing  between 
the  mill  men  and  the  management  was  exemplified  by 
an  incident  that  occurred  the  last  time  the  Editor 
visited  the  mill.  A  general  strike  was  on  and  the 
mill  was  down  for  a  few  days  in  consequence.  As  in 
the  case  at  Laurentide  twelve  years  ago,  the  men  had 
no  complaint  locally  and  there  was  feeling  of  anim- 
ositj'  to  be  detected  on  either  part.  When  word  came 
to  resume  work,  everything  went  ahead  as  usual. 

With  such  examples  as  these  it  may  be  expected, 
as  it  is  hoped,  that  men  and  mills  where  conditions  are 
well-nigh  ideal  will  not  be  penalized  because  of  un- 
fairness on  either  side  in  some  other  plant.  Such  gen- 
eral strikes,  as  they  affect  contented  communities,  are 
in  the  nature  of  s.vmpathetic  strikes  and  these  are  in 
growing  disfavor  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  sincere  compliment  to  the  men  and  the  man- 
agements of  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  all  America 
that  cordial  relations  are  so  general  and  labor  troubles 
so  rare.  When,  with  his  mills  closed,  a  pulp  man 
employs  as  many  as  possible  in  making  repairs  and 
assures  the  rest  of  his  people  against  discomfort,  we 
have  a  happy  state  of  affairs  of  which  we  may  indeed 
be  proud.  Let  the  mill  be  union  or  non-union,  if  the 
management  is  hor.est  and  generous  and  the  men  are 
loyal  and  fair-minded,  as  they  generall.v  are  in  the 
paper  industry,  it  will  be  plainly  evident  that  corpo- 
rations,  now-a-days,  have  souls. 


We  were  delightfully  fooled  by  the  story  of  the 
suicide  at  the  Iroquois  Falls  school  bouse  as  told  in 
the  "Broke  Hustler." 


COBWEBS. 

The  new  Alcoholic  Liquor  Act  of  Quebec,  in  the 
light  of  Premier  Taschereau's  remark  that  he  desires 
to  encourage  the  use  of  wines,  and  the  statement  that 
the  Government  intends  to  have  a  law  which  can  be 
enforced,  seems  to  be  a  slap  at  prohibition  and  osten- 
tatiousl.v  an  encouragement  of  temperance. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  domestic  consumption  of 
pulpwood  in  Canada  in  1920  was  3,500,000  cords,  com- 
pared with  2,428,691  cords  in  1919. 


With  Martin's  "Papyrus"  for  January,  the  John 
Martin  Co.  includes  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
supplement  on  the  cost  and  profit  in  running  a  country 
newspaper. 


Twenty-five  cents  will  be  paid  for  copies  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  for  January  20,  1921.  There  has 
been  an  unexpectedly  large  demand  for  this  issue, 
which  is  now  completely  sold  out. 


The  Boston  News  Bureau  says,  in  an  editorial  on 
"Why  Newsprint  Stays  Up"  "It  takes  75  years  for  a 
spruce  tree  to  grow  to  logging  size ;  and  the  annual 
growth  of  our  forests  is  more  than  annulled  by  fire 
and  worm.  Our  pulp  forest  resources  are  as  much  an 
exhausting  proposition'  as  the  mine  which  must  close 
when  its  ore  is  gone,  and  we  are  fairly  in  sight  of  the 
end." 


The  inspiring  address  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Burnett,  on  page 
188  of  this  issue  splendidly  supports  our  contention 
rhat  corporations  have  souls. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PRICE  ENDO"WS   CHEMISTRY 
COURSE. 

Laval  University,  Quebec,  which  was  recently  the 
recipient  of  $25,000  foundation  from  the  Price  family, 
has  decided  to  use  the  money  to  encourage  scientific 
studies,  and  especially  the  students  of  the  new  course 
of  chemistry,  which  is  to  be  organized  next  year.  The 
revenue  from  the  foundation  will  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  scholarships. 

Sir  William  Price,  whose  pulp  company  had  already 
subscribed  $25,000  to  I'Aide  a  Laval,  in  presenting  the 
additional  $25,000  as  a  foundation  wrote  to  Mgr.  Pelle- 
tier  as  follows: 

"Monseigneur : — For  manj-  years  my  family  has  lived 
and  worked  in  this  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  with 
the  French-Canadians  on  the  most  cordial  terms. 

"As  the  head  of  the  Price  family,  and  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  the  happj'  relations  with  your  people, 
I  would  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  if  your  university 
would  accept  a  foundation  in  the  name  of  the  Price 
family. 

"This  foundation  would  be  a  capital  sum  of  $25,000, 
the  revenue  from  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
your  university. 

"If  this  is  acceptable  to  you,  I  would  suggest  that 
this  sum,  which  can  be  paid  over  during  the  next 
three  months,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  George 
Garneau  and  mj^self,  as  trustees. 

"I  have  asked  my  friend.  Sir  George  Garneau,  to 
hand  vou  this  letter  and  to  act  on  my  behalf." 


February  17,  1921. 
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Ventilation  of  Paper  Mill  Machine  Rooms 

By  H.  S.  TAYLOR. 
Chief  Engineer,  Management  Engineering  and  Development  Co. 


(Address  at  meeting  of  Technical  Section, 

The  problems  of  heating  and  ventilation  of  structures 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  human  being, 
either  as  a  place  of  residence,  travel,  toil,  or  for  re- 
creation, have  from  early  periods  received  much  in- 
tensive stud.v,  and  as  a  result  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating engineer  of  today  is  in  position  to  specify  a  most 
efficient  installation,  whether  it  be  a  simple  hot  air 
equipment  for  the  modest  dwelling  or  the  complicated 
system  of  air  liandling  equipment  required  to  ventilate 
tlie  many  miles  of  subway  and  tubes  in  and  about  the 
largest  city  on  the  continent. 

In  selecting  the  two  illustrations  as  above  mentioned 
you  will  note  that  in  the  case  of  the  modest  dwelling, 
the  requirement  is  one  of  heating,  whereas  for  the  sub- 
way it  is  one  of  ventilation.  -  The  underlying  principles 
of  these  two  requirements,  however,  are  the  same;  and 
in  many  installations  the  objective  of  the  one  single 
operation  is  both  heating  and  ventilation.  Take  for 
instance  the  modest  dwelling,  the  objective  is  to  replace 
tlie  volume  of  air  within  with  a  like  volume,  containing 
lieat  units  of  a  number  sufficient  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature, and  hold  it  to  the  desired  temperature,  and 
further,  this  replacement  of  air  change,  we  will  call  it, 
must  be  even  and  continuous  ;  the  rooms  must  therefore 
be  ventilated  so  as  to  give  the  desired  circulation  which 
makes  an  air  change  possible.  A  simple  test  of  this 
statement  is  to  shut  tight  the  door  of  a  room  in  which 
there  is  a  connection  from  the  hot  air  furnace  and  note 
that  so  long  as  the  room  remains  tightly  closed  the 
heating  is  barely  noticeable. 

In  the  case  of  the  subway  the  objective  is  to  remove 
heat  units  and  foul  air,  through  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
and  its  subsequent  removal  laden  with  its  burden,  in 
other  words,  the  one  operation  is  simply  the  reversal 
of  the  other.  With  the  dwelling  the  air  eliange  is,  you 
'might  say  "driven"  from  the  heat  of  the  air  itself, 
whereas  in  the  subway  powerful  blowers  and  exhaust 
fans  maintain  the  circulation,  and  resulting  air  change. 
Should  heat  be  required  during  the  colder  periods  it  is 
only  necessary  to  heat  the  incoming  air  to  produce  the 
desired  temperature  thus  covering  the  two  require- 
ments in  the  one  operation.  Air  then  is  a  medium  for 
the  delivery  or  removal  of  heat,  moisture,  or  impurities, 
and  this  property  of  our  atmosphere  is,  I  believe,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  set  forth  by  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

A  personal  tour  can  be  made  through  the  factories 
of  many  of  the  big  industries  of  today  and  conditions 
as  regarding  heating  and  ventilating  found  good,  or  at 
least  fair,  until  we  come  to  the  most  important  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  leading  basic  industries,  namely,  the 
Machine  Rooms  of  Paper  Mills,  and  their  general  char- 
acteristics are  to  a  great  extent  the  same  for  almost  any 
grade  or  volume  of  production.  Conditions  in  these 
machine  rooms  we  find  in  general  not  even  fair,  and 
in  many,  extremely  discouraging.  Intense  heat,  seem- 
ingly the  more  intense  from  extremely  high  humidity; 
in  many  eases  the  i-oof  and  walls  saturated  and  drip- 
ping, and  the  air  thick  with  vapor.  The  visitor,  if  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  paper  machine  rooms,  generally 
loses  interest  about  this  time  and  beats  a  hasty  retreat 
through  a  doorway  in  opposition  to  the  outside  air  that 


C.  P.  &  P.  A.,  Montreal,  Jan.  20,  1921. 
is  attempting  to  gain  admission  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities than  the  size  of  the  opening  will  permit — and  I 
might  say  that  it  would  not  be  the  least  improbable 
that  increased  capacity  of  exhaust  fans  were  being 
planned  for  in  this  particular  machine  room  to  relieve 
the  conditions  that  were  causing  loss  in  production  on 
machines  and  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  men 
who  must  remain  within  the  room. 

The  rush  of  air  from  the  outside  througli  door  open- 
ings clearlj'  indicates  exhaust  fan  capacity  as  already 
over-sufficient  and  a  condition  of  partial  vacuum 
within  the  room.  Exhaust  fans  are  taking  their  supply 
direct  from  openings  where  ever  existent  in  direct  cur- 
rents, and  aboTit  and  between  these  air  currents  a  con- 
dition of  partial  vacuum  may  be  said  to  exist,  through 
which  moisture  laden  air  slowly  rises  to  condense  on 
unprotected  surfaces  above.  In  place  of  increased 
capacity  of  exhaust  fans  this  room  is  demanding  an  in- 
creased supply  of  incoming  air.  The  demand  is  there, 
but  the  supply  is  not,  and  we  all  know  from  our  earliest 
experiences  that  an  ideal  condition  is  impossible  un- 
less the  condition  of  supply  and  demand  is  balanced, 
and  I  may  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  this 
failure  to  supply  an  adequate  volume  of  incoming  air, 
can  be  attributed  the  disagreeable  and  deteriorating 
conditions  found  in  many  paper  mill  machine  rooms 
that  are  described  bj^  the  visitor  as  "Poorly  Venti- 
lated." 

With  conditions  as  above  outlined  a  conclusion  is  at 
once  arrived  at,  that  the  processes  as  carried  on  within 
these  paper  machine  rooms  must  present  features  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  from  a  heating  and  venti- 
latiing  standpoint,  and  upon  analyzing  conditions  as 
they  do  exist  under  normal  operation,  we  find  such  a 
conclusion  correct. 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  two-machine  room  with 
a  normal  production  of  100  tons  per  twenty-four  hours 
— the  sheet  going  to  the  dryers  33%  dry  and  to  the 
reels  95%  dry.  With  this  assumption  we  find  that  for 
each  pound  of  production  1.95  lbs.  of  water  is  evapor- 
ated at  the  dryers  and  for  each  100  tons  of  production 
]>er  24  liours,  a  total  of  390,000  lbs.  of  water  or  270  lbs. 
per  minute  is  discharged  from  the  dryer  section  and 
must  be  removed  from  the  room  in  the  form  of  saturated 
vapor;  this  in  addition  to  the  moisture  ris'ing  from 
ware,  flow-boxes,  etc.,  that  while  low  in  quantity  is  also 
at  low  temperature  and  therefore  practically  at  the 
dew  point. 

There  will  be  in  this  two-machine  room  practically 
at  the  floor  line  approximately  15,000  square  feet  of 
dryer  surface,  under  from  eight  to  fifteen  lbs.  steam 
pressure,  forming  radiating  surface  sufficient  inasfar 
as  heat  is  concerned  to  heat  a  room  of  twice  the  volume 
under  extreme  low  temperatures,  and  this  radiating 
surface  as  mentioned  above  is  practically  at  floor  line. 

There  will  be  in  this  room  approximately  23,000 
square  feet  of  floor  surface  —  and  a  like  amount  of 
roof  slab.  Tlierc  will  be  approximately  28,400  square 
feet  of  wall  surface,  and  701,500  cubic  feet  of  volume. 
Of  the  23,000  square  feet  of  floor  surface  approximately 
3,400  square  feet  may  be  open  to  basement,  and  of  the 
28,400  square  feet  of  wall  surface,  approximately  3,600 
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square  feet  will  be  single  thickness  window  glass,  and 
200  square  feet  openings  into  other  rooms  protected  by 
fire  doors,  but  open  as  a  general  rule. 

With  the  foregoing  conditions  as  existent  ■within  the 
room,  the  problem  of  Ventilation  is  before  us  and  heat- 
ing must  also  be  resorted  to,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  temperature  at  the  floor  level,  but  to  hold 
the  temperature  beneath  the  roof  slab,  and  about  the 
supporting  structure  and  'walls,  above  the  dew  point 
of  the  moisture-laden  air  rising  from  the  machine,  and 
so  saturated  that  but  a  few  degrees  difference  in  tem- 
perature wiU  cause  condensation.  With  low  tempera- 
tures without,  the  underside  of  the  roof  slab,  unless 
insulated,  will  present  its  entire  surface  as  a  condeusor, 
and  the  supporting  structure  and  walls  will  act  in  a 
similar  manner. 

We  find,  therefore,   that   to   properly  ventilate  this 
machine  room  we  must.  First,  remove  the  volume  of 


roof  structure  and  walls,  there  are  two  methods  avail- 
able, First,  through  direct  radiation  suspended  from 
slab,  and  Second,  through  heating  the  air  delivered  to 
replace  that  discharged  through  removal. 

In  summarizing,  there  are  then  two  systems  out- 
lined :  First,  the  system  of  positive  removal  and  re- 
placement, ■with  the  replacement  air  heated  to  the  most 
efficient  temperature ;  and  Second,  a  sj'stem  of  positive 
removal  and  either  natural  or  positive  replacement  with 
direct  radiation  providing  heat  for  insulation  of  roof 
slabs,  roof  structure  and  walls. 

Natural  replacement  of  air  in  the  quantity  required 
is  not  feasible,  more  especially  so  in  locations  of  ex- 
tremely low  temperature.  A  machine  room  of  dimen- 
sions as  mentioned  above  should  have  normally  a  71/2 
minute  air  change,  or  roughly  94,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
delivered  per  minute,  and  openings  in  buildings  to  ad- 
mit sncli  a  quantity  would  be  to   say    the    least    uu- 


Fig.  1. — -View  from  winder  ena  of  paper  machine  room.  Lines 
dicate    exhaust    uptakes    for    moist  air,  made  telescoping  so  that 

moisture  laden  air  rising  from  the  machine  and  replace 
the  volume  removed  from  outside  sources,  and  Second, 
insulate  the  under  side  of  roof  slab,  roof  structures 
and  walls  ■svith  air  of  a  temperature  that  will  be  above 
its  dew  point. 

There  are  two  methods  of  removal  that  can  be  utilized 
First,  natural  draft,  and  Second,  positive  exhaust.  Ex- 
jierience  has  sho^mi  that  while  natural  draft  is  service- 
able for  removal  in  machine  rooms  of  low  production, 
it  has  not  the  capacity  for  removal  of  the  large  volumes 
required  \inder  modern  practice.  We  ^v\\l,  therefore, 
select  the  method  of  positive  removal  through  exhaust 
fans.  There  are  also  two  sources  of  supply  for  incom- 
ing or  replacement  air,  in  that  it  can  enter  through 
door,  window  or  other  specially  designed  openings,  or 
can  be  delivered  to  room  through  a  properly  designed 
blo^wer  system. 

For  raising  the  temperature  at  underside  of  slab. 


A   indicate    hot   air   ducts   carried   on   roof  trusses.      Lines   B    In- 
lower  half  can  be  raised  to  allow  crane  to  pass. 

desirable,  and  further  at  low  temperatures  this  volume 
of  outside  air  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  handle 
at  floor  level,  even  though  sufficient  dii'ect  radiation 
be  installed  under  the  roof  to  hold  the  temperature 
above  the  dew  point.  We  are  therefore  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  positive  replacement  ■with  mechanical 
blowers  should  be  the  method  selected. 

With  positive  removal  and  replacement,  we  then  have 
the  principle  of  subway  ventilation  as  previously 
brought  to  your  attention.  In  other  words,  a  sweeping 
out  of  the  room  through  the  medium  of  air  and  the 
accompanying  removal  of  moisture  content.  As  previ- 
ously explained,  however,  sufficient  heat  units  must 
be  delivered  to  hold  the  temperature  of  the  moisture 
laden  air  above  the  dew  point,  and  we  have  only  to 
decide  whether  the  necessary  heat  units  shall  be 
delivered  through  the  incoming  air  or  from  direct 
radiation. 
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A  system  of  direct  radiation  beneath  the  roof,  over  an 
area  of  23,000  square  feet  is  an  expensive  installation 
and  also  difficult  to  maintain,  due  to  moisture  that 
must  continuously  surround  this  installation.  Further- 
more, this  system  can  be  utilized  only  to  hold  the  tem- 
perature to  the  desired  point;  it  can  not  in  any  Avay 
act  in  the  removal  of  the  many  tons  of  water  delivered 
from  machines,  for  this  VFork  must  be  done  through 
removal  and  replacement.  Therefore,  so  long'  as  this 
removal  and  replacement  equipment  must  be  installed, 
let  us  supply  the  heat  required  with  the  volume  of  re- 
placement air,  and  dispense  with  a  costly  system  of 
direct  radiation. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  that  in  so  do- 
ing the  right  principles  are  being  followed,  we  will 
compare  initial  costs  and  operating  efficiency  of  a 
positive  removal  and  replacement  system  against  that 
of  direct  radiation. 


engine  and  nine  thousand  for  heater  coils.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  engine  steam,  however,  is  returned  to  coils  so 
that  net  demand  is  9,090  lbs.  per  hour,  and  this  includes 
heat  loss  through  roof,  walls,  etc. ;  for  an  outside 
temperature  of  zero  the  net  demand  would  approxim- 
ate 8,200  lbs.  and  for  60  degrees — 960  lbs.  per  hour, 
equivalent  to  300,  273,  and  32  Boiler  H.  P.  respectively. 

A  system  of  total  capacity  of  94,000  cubic  feet,  with 
distribution  system,  steam  and  condensate  connections, 
will  cost  today  about  $22,000  installed;  this  cost  does 
not  include  exhaust  fans,  hood  or  up-takes  as  this 
latter  installation  is  required  irrespective  of  the  method 
of  supplying  heat.  For  the  room  in  question,  a  figure 
of  $220  per  daily  ton  can  be  used  for  estimating  pur- 
poses. If  hoods,  exhaust  fans,  up-takes,  etc.  are  in- 
cluded, this  figure  should  be  increased  to  $320  per 
daily  ton. 

To  compare  a  system  of  radiation  we  must    figure 


Pig.  2. — Paper  machine  room  from  wet  end.  Lines  A  show 
from  dryer  hood.  A  glance  at  these  two  figures  show  clearly 
downward.     Note  crane  just  over  front  end  of  dryer  hood. 

For  the  machine  room  as  outlined,  with  a  system  of 
positive  removal  and  replacement,  approximately  94,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  replacement  air  is  demand- 
ed, equivalent  to  71/2  minute  air  change  based  on  a  5 
minute  change  at  dryer  sections  and  10  minutes  through 
balance  of  room.  Heat  required  is  to  be  introduced 
with  this  air,  and  with  an  outside  temperature  of  20 
degrees  below  zero  it  has  been  found  from  actual  expe- 
rience that  approximately  2,400,000  B.  T.  U's  must  be 
supplied  with  this  incoming  air,  and  this  demand  is 
met  with  incoming  air  at  a  temperature  of  84  degrees 
F.  Heater  coils  should  be  of  a  size  to  permit  to  100 
degrees  F.  but  except  through  periods  of  extremely 
low  temperature  84  degree  P.  continuous  will  give  the 
desired  results. 

With  outside  temperature  at  20  degrees  below  zero 
and  incoming  air  at  84  degrees,  approximately  9.900 
lbs    of    steam    is    demanded.      Nine    hundred    lbs.    for 


distribution  headers  for  hot  air.     Lines  B  show  exhaust  uptakes 
the  distributing  vents  which  direct  the  hot  air  both  upward  and 

losses  through  surfaces,  and  then  give  an  equi- 
valent number  of  infiltrations  to  at  least  approach  the 
air  change  that  a  fan  sj'stem  would  give.  These  fig- 
ures will  show  a  total  expenditure  of  11,200,000  B.T.U's 
on  250  B.T.U's  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour, 
would  show  a  requirement  of  about  44,000  square  feet 
of  radiation,  which,  based  on  one-quarter  of  a  lb.  per 
square  foot,  would  be  equivalent  to  approximately 
11,000  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour,  or  but  a  slightly  higher 
hourly  demand  than  that  for  the  positive  system. 
Losses  through  roof,  however,  with  a  s.vstem  of  direct 
radiation  would  increase  this  steam  demand  100%, 
due  to  the  much  higher  degree  of  heat  under  the  roof. 
With  the  positive  system  air  entering  at  84  degrees 
would  be  about  80  degrees  under  the  roof,  or,  with 
outside  air  at  20  degrees  below  zero,  a  range  of  100 
degrees.  With  direct  radiation  elope  under  the  slab, 
the  temperature  will  be  very  close  to  180  degrees,  of  a 
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range  of  200  degrees.  Loss  of  B.T.U's  through  any 
surface  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  temperat- 
ure between  the  two  sides,  and  loss  through  direct 
radiation  would,  therefore,  be  200  per  cent  of  loss  with 
positive  system. 

Approximately  16,000  lbs.  of  steam  would  be  used 
per  hour  with  a  direct  radiation  system,  imder  condi- 
tions as  stated  for  a  net  demand  of  9,000  lbs.  for  the 
positive  system,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 533  Boiler  H.  P.  vs.  300. 

A  direct  radiation  system  as  described  above  would 
cost  today  about  $45,000  installed,  or  $450  per  daily 
ton,  over  100%  greater  than  cost  of  a  positive  system. 

My  objective  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has  been  to 
take  you  step  by  step  through  the  different  phases  of 
the  subject  in  order  that  you  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  system  that  I  believe  to  be  practically  and 
also  theoretically  the  most  efficient,  and  further  on 
two  installations  that  I  have  been  directly  interested 
in  it  can  be  proven,  even  with  extremely  low  outside 
temperatures ;  that  the  interior  of  a  machine  room  with 
normal  production  can  be  kept  at  an  efficient  working 
temperature  and  with  it  a  degree  of  humidity  that  will 
allow  glasses  to  be  worn  on  any  part  of  the  floor  with- 
out moisture  condensing  thereon,  and  this  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  fair  test  especially  when  entering  a  machine 
room. 

We  now  come  to  the  method  of  removal  of  air  and 
also  of  replacement.  There  have  been  among  certain 
mill  owners  serious  objections  to  hoods  over  dryer 
sections  of  paper  machines.  These  objections  no  doubt, 
are  due  to  interference  from  hoods  and  uptakes  with 
machine,  crane,  etc.,  but  it  can  be  stated  that  with  very 
few  exceptions  those  mills  that  commenced  operation 
without  a  hood  were  so  equipped  within  the  first  year 
after  commencement  and  this  later  installation  was 
made  with  much  inconvenience  and  additional  expense. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  industry  in  general  is  con- 
vinced that  a  hood  of  proper  design  is  desirable,  and 
I  can  further  state  that  from  a  ventilation  standpoint 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

For  a  two-machine  mill,  uptakes  from  hoods  may  be 
either  horizontal  through  the  wall  or  vertical  through 
the  roof.  For  a  machine  room  housing  more  than  two 
machines  vertical  uptakes  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
even  with  a  two-machine  mill  the  vertical  uptakes  are 
preferable  in  that  the  discharge  is  direct  and  cost  of 
installation  less.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  a 
passage  way  for  the  crane,  and  the  hood  can  be  so 
designed  that  no  interference  is  caused  to  any  part  of 
the  highest  speed  machines. 

For  the  two  machine  room  in  question  three  uptakes 
from  each  hood  are  recommended,  of  approximately 
6'  diameter  each.  In  four  of  these  uptakes  exhaust 
fans  should  be  installed  and  in  the  two  uptakes  at  the 
dry  end,  one  for  each  machine,  either  exhaust  fans  can 
be  installed  or  this  vent  designed  for  natural  draft.  I 
have  been  interested  in  numerous  installations  where 
natural  draft  was  used  in  this  vent,  and  operation  was 
perfect. 

The  fans  for  replacement  of  air  should  be  of  stand- 
ard equipment  selected  in  the  case  of  the  room  in  ques- 
tion, for  approximately  95,000'  per  minute  delivered 
for  the  machine  room  only.  Additional  capacity  must 
be  allowed  for  basement  or  any  other  departments  that 
are  heated  from  this  unit.  It  is  customary  to  allow 
full  intake  from  outside  air,  but  a  damper  installedin 
the     fresh     air     casing     permits     recirculation     with 


extremely  low  outside  temperatures,  thus  decreasing 
steam  demand.  This  recirculation,  however,  is  limited 
and  is  not  allowable  for  air  direct  from'  the  room  in 
question,  in  that  the  purpose  of  this  system  is  thus 
defeated. 

With  a  two  machine  unit  including  machine  room, 
beater  room  and  finishing  room,  it  is  advisable  to  in- 
stall two  sets  of  replacement  fans,  one  for  each  ma- 
chine, rather  than  one  imit  for  the  entire  requirement. 
Each  fan  can  be  designed  to  supply  heating  demand 
for  its  proportion  of  beater  and  finishing  room,  as  well 
as  one  half  machine  room  requirements,  but  it  is  far 
preferable  not  to  extend  demand  bej'ond  machine  and 
finishing  rooms,  as  these  fans  are  primarily  fen-  the 
machine  room,  and  if  distribution  piping  therefrom 
is  extended  over  a  large  area,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
deprive  the  machine  room  of  its  proper  supph*. 

The  replacement  air  can  be  distributed  at  any 
point  of  machine  room.  The  proper  distribution,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  roof  truss  structure  near  the  underside 
of  roof  slab.  For  a  two  machine  room  one  line  of  dis- 
tribution at  the  wall  on  either  side,  with  two  center 
lines,  one  on  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
recommended.  All  lines  of  distribution  sjhall  have 
openings  directed  both  toward  the  roof  and  vertically 
downward,  designed  to  distribute  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  volume  to  the  underside  of  slab  and  two- 
thirds  downwards  the  floor.  It  has  been  stated  that 
approximately  94,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  is  re- 
quired for  this  machine  room  and  exhaust  fans  four 
or  six  in  number  should  be  installed  for  a  total  of  not 
more  than  85,000  ft.  thus  producing  a  slight  pressure 
within  the  room,  the  heated  air  being  forced  toward 
the  floor  level  tlirough  pressure  from  the  suppl.v  above, 
giving  an  even  distribution  downward,  thus  meeting 
the  volume  of  moist  air  rising  from  the  lower  level,  and 
sweeping  it  out  under  the  hood  and  through  the  up- 
takes, together  with  the  large  volume  of  saturated  air 
rising  direct  from  the  machine  itself.  This  condition 
of  slight  pressure  is  a  most  important  feature,  in  that 
openings  in  floors  or  walls  cannot  in  any  wa.v  cause 
interference  with  the  proper  operation  of  ventilating 
equipment,  whereas,  should  this  condition  of  pressure 
be  changed  to  one  of  partial  vacuum,  through  the 
capacity  of  the  exhaust  fans  being  greater  than  the 
delivery  fans,  a  rush  of  air  through  any  opening  will 
result.  This  inrushing  air  during  the  winter  season 
will  be  of  extremely  low  temperature  if  from  the  out- 
side, and  if  from  the  basement,  will  be  laden  with, 
moisture  in  addition  to  its  low  temperature.  State- 
ments have  a  number  of  times  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  openings  should  not  be  left  in  the  floor  on  account 
of  interference  with  ventilation  of  the  room.  The 
actual  cause  of  interference,  however,  was  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  air  to  replace  that  demanded  by  the 
exhaust  fans,  and  as  previously  stated  this  lack  of 
sufficient  replacement  volume  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
percentage  of  the  failures  in  machine  room  ventilating 
systems. 

Should  conditions  be  not  as  they  should  be  within 
the  machine  room  the  immediate  conclusion  of  course 
is  that  the  moisture  and  heat  are  not  being  removed 
and  in  order  to  relieve  this  condition  exhaust  fans  are 
speeded  up.  There  will  be  a  partial  vacuum  through- 
out the  room,  moisture  arising  from  lower  level,  will 
ascend  meeting  roof  slab,  supports,  and  walls  where 
condensation  takes  places  with  the  residting  drip.  Steam 
will  curl  out  from  under  the  hood  due  to  insufficient 
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ciri'iilatioii,  iuid  the  room  can  he  said  to  he  in  a  very 
])oor  condition,  from  a  ventihition  standpoint. 

It  may  he  that  exliaiist  fans  are  operating  under 
speed.  This  can  he  easily  ascertained  hy  speeding 
them  up  and  observing  if  improved  conditions  result, 
hut  in  the  majority  of  caf5es  the  fault  lies  entirely  with 
the  incoming  supply  being  insufficient  to  replace  the 
volume  demanded  by  exliaust  equipment. 

With  a  system  installed  as  outlined,  of  positive 
blowers  equipped  with  steam  coils  for  heating  the  in- 
coming air;  with  a  properly  designed  distribution 
system  under  roof  slab, — with  hood  and  uptakes  equip- 
ped with  exhaust  fans  operating  at  a  capacity  slightly 


Fig.  3. — View  of  distribution  lieader  A,  showing  also  vents  B 
dischiirging  aliout  2-3  of  the  warm  air  downwards  to  tlie  room, 
and  vents  C  dischargine  about  1-3  of  the  warm  air  upwards 
to  the  roof. 

under  that  of  the  ineoming  fans,  a  machine  room  is 
equipped  with  an  instalhition  that  will  properly  ven- 
tilate the  room,  proviiling  its  operation  is  efficiently 
handled. 

As  previously  stated  the  action  of  this  system  of 
ventilation  is  to  sweep  out  the  room,  freeing  it  of  all 
moisture  and  excess  heat.  The  moisture,  it  must  be 
remembered,  requires  removal  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  outside  temperature,  therefore  the  air  change  with- 
in the  room  should  be  kept  fairly  constant  summer 
and  winter.  For  winter  days  of  extremel.v  low  temjiei- 
ature,  however,  lieat  units  delivered  with  tlie  incoming- 
air  must  be  greatly  in  excess  over  that  for  a  summer 
(lay  where  outside  temperatures  are  niuch  higher.  The 
regulation  of  this  system  will  therefore  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  steam  suppl.v  to  heating  coils  the  fan 
speeds  requiring  very  little  attention.  The  regulation 
of  steam  to  coils  can  be  quickly  mastered  by  the  Engin- 
eer in  Charge  through  actual  conditions  within  the 
room,  as  providing  air  change  is  constant  and  con- 
densation or  vapor  show  steam  suppl.v  insufficient,  and 
if  drybulb  thermometer  shows  too  high  temperature. 
iiU'(Hning  air  is  lieing  overlieated. 

A  word  might  be  said  here  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
t.vpe  of  construction  of  the  machine  room  on  its  ventil- 
ating properties  with  the  system  under  discussion.  It 
can  be  readil.v  be  seen  that  with  a  low  outside  temper- 
ature, the  ineoming  air  must  be  heated  to  prevent  con- 
densation, and  further,  efficiency  of  the  system  must 
depend  on  the  retention  of  this  heat  within  the  room, 
therefore  the  lower  the  conductivity  of  the  enveloping 
structure,  the  greater  the  retention  of  heat  units,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  coal  in  the  bunker.  Paper 
mills  <^if  an.v  size  are  now  built  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion,  employing   concrete,   steel,   brick   or   tile,   except 


as  regards  roofing  material,where  wood  has  been  the 
standard  material  to  a  great  extent,  and  through  a 
wooden  roof  the  largest  number  of  heat  units  are  lost. 
h\)r  duraliility,  fire-proofing  qualities  and  non-conduct- 
ivity Gypsum  roofs  are  fast  coming  into  use,  and  I  may 
refer  you  to  an  article  in  "The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine of  Canada"  Volume  18  for  July  8th,  1920,  that 
describes  the  general  qualifications  of  this  type  of 
construction  for  machine  room  roofs,  it  having  a  con- 
ductivity in  comparison  with  wood  roof  of  3.21  to  4.61, 
and  of  concrete  3.21  to  13.8. 

For  proper  lighting  effect,  especially  for  a  room  con- 
taining two  or  more  machines,  it  is  without  doubt 
necessary  to  install  sky  lights.  This  sky-light  area, 
however  should  be  held  to  a  minimum  due  to  the  high 
conductivity  of  glass  and  resulting  heat  losses  through 
it.  Glass  areas  in  the  walls  should  he  designed  with  a 
view  of  admitting  sufficient  light  but  no  more.  In  a 
large  number  of  paper  machine  rooms,  window  glass 
covers  a  large  area  and  this  large  area  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  coal  pile  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
season.  In  other  words  protect  the  interior  of  the 
machine  room  from  outside  temperatures  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  compatible  with  cost  of  construction.  As 
an  example,  an  air  space  can  be  left  in  brick  walls 
with  little  extra  expense,  whereas  with  a  concrete  wall 
an  air  space  involves  an  expenditure  that  is  prohibitive, 
but  wherever  air  spaces  can  be  left,  insulating  qua- 
lities are  greatly  improved. 

In  summarizing,  the  more  insulated  the  building 
structure  itself  is  against  outside  temperatures,  the 
less  steam  is  required  for  ventilating  .system,  and  the 
lower  the  cost  of  operation,  and  in  locations  where 
extreme  low  temperatures  occur,  and  there  Ave  find 
paper  mills  of  the  greatest  production,  this  heat  unit 
retention  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

There  is  one  other  condition  that  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  a  s.vstem  of  ventilation  such  as  described  in  this 


Fig-.    4. — View   of  roof  showing  motor  houses  A,   Fan    uptakes   B. 
Gravity  stacks  C. 

article,  namely,  a  system  of  lilowing  heated  air  directly 
within  the  dryer  section.  There  are  a  number  of  such 
systems  on  the  market  and  they  are  an  aid  to  increased 
Itroduction,  in  that  steam  within  the  dryer  pockets  is 
absorbed  together  with  moisture  from  the  sheet. 

These  s.vstems  have  their  value  in  the  production  of 
lieav.v  sheets,  such  as  board,  pulp  or  wrapping,  as  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  generally  dependent  on 
drving  capacity,  and  any  s.vstem  that  Avill  give  in- 
creased drying  effect  will  thus  increase  production.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  volume  of  air  distributed 
by  such  a  system  can  be  deducted  from  volume  required 
for  machine  room  ventilation,  in  that  volume  of  replace- 
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meat  air  is  simply  a  total  of  that  distributed  through  a 
single  or  multiple  system. 

The  deseriptiou  that  has  beeu  given  lucluduig  gen- 
eral details,  is  that  of  the  system  I  believe  tlie  most 
efficient.  Slight  changes,  will  be  required  tor  different 
mills  due  to  tvpe  of  construction,  conditions  of  ex- 
posure, space  Available  for  fans,  and  other  general 
characteristics  that  differ  slightly  in  different  loca- 
tions For  the  best  results,  the  installations  should  be 
designed  individually  for  location  selected,  and  if  the 
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system  is  in  si: 
and  vai'ying 
])lacc  a  clear 
seasons  will  a 
the  operator; 

spent  at  the 
rates  rapidly 
liut  not  least 


lUcd  ami  operated  properly,  condensation 
tciiipci-atures  will  disappear  and  in  their 
atmosphere  with  even  temperatures  at  all 
|)])ear ;  and  such  a  condition  is  the  aim  of 

for  the  men  whose  working  hours  are 
machines;  for  the  building  that  deterio- 

when  saturated  ^^^th  moisture;  and  last 

for  increased  production  itself. 

(Discussion   to   follow.) 


The  Paper  Box  Industry  is  Full  of  Hope 


The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr  W.  p 
Bennett,  of  the  Rudd  Paper  Box  Co  Limited,  Toronto, 
and  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  B.  Sproule,  of  Collett- 
Sproule,  Limited,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Toronto  Carton 
Club  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  February  8th. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  the  best  of  and  improve 
present  quiet  conditions  in  the  Paper  Box  Industry— 
from  the  standpoint  of  handling  labor? 

Shall  we  consider  reducing  the  wages  of  our  em- 
ployees to  help  improve  present  quiet  conditions? 

No' 

A  few  months  ago,  at  a   meeting   of   the   Toronto 
Carton  Club,  we  discussed  at  some  length,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  workers  for  our  industry  and  at  that 
time  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  grasp 
the  opportunity  then  presented,  of  increasing  wages 
to  the  extent  of  placing  us  on  at  least  the  same  basis 
as  other  lines  of  manufacturing,  who  were  employing 
help  of  a  similar  type  to  ours.     Tliis  would  enable  us 
not  only  to  hold  the  employees  whom  we  had  trained 
to  our  business,  but  at  the  same  time  attract  a  desirable 
type  of  workers  to  the  industry.    During  the  past  year 
or  more   we  have  been  fortunate  in  accomplishing  our 
aims— our  industry  is  flourishing,  our  employees  are 
well  paid,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  regrettable 
for  us  to  use  the  temporary  slackness  of  our  industry 
as  an  excuse  for  reducing  the  wages  of  our  employees 
and  thus  destroy  in  a  moment  the  good  aecompli.shed 

in  the  past. 

Are  we  not  taking  too  seriously  to-day  s  temporary 
condition  and  perhaps  overlooking  the  thought  that 
our  problems  should  be  discussed  and  a  solution 
sought,  not  from  the  narrow  angle  of  to-day,  but  from 
the  broader  viewpoint  of  to-morrow,  next  month,  the 
years  to  come?  Is  there  a  member  here  who  will  deny 
the  thought  that  we  are  living  in  a  country  which 
cannot  be  held  back  from  rapid  development  for  many 
years  to  come?  We  are  guiding  an  industry  which  at 
"the  present  time  is  hardly  more  than  in  its  infancy,  so 
if  we  are  to  "Advance"  as  our  Slogan  suggests,  our 
thought  should  be:— an  we  by  study  and  co-operation 
so  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  various  plants  that  in 
addition  to  our  receiving  a  fair  return  for  our  invest- 
ment, we  may  consider  the  possibility  of  paying  our 
workers  more  in  the  years  to  come,  rather  than  less. 

Speaking  particularly  of  to-day  and  thinking  of  the 
prosperity  we  have  all  enjoyed  during  the  last  few 
years,  would  it  not  appear  to  be  good  judgment  on  our 
part  to  keep  our  loyal  workers  employed  even  if  only 
on  shorter  hours  until  our  industry  resumes  its  natural 
stride? 

The  time  is,  of  course,  most  opportune  for  a  weed- 
ing out  process,  i.e.  the  elimination  from  our  industry 
of  such  workers  who  have  not  proven  themselves  cap- 
able and  who  serve  as  a  handicap  to  the  loyal  em- 
ployees who  are  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  their  pre- 


sent wage.  If  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  present 
wage,  at  a  time  when  the  reverse  thought  is  in  the  air, 
I  am  confident  that  we  Avill  be  more  than  repaid  by  a 
speeding  up  in  production  that  will  surprise  us. 

May  I  further  trespass  upon  your  time  by  express- 
ing mj'  opinion  regarding  our  general  attitude  as  an 
industry  in  its  relations  to  the  various  trades  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  and  hope  to  deal? 

We  are  undoubtedly  entering  into  a  new  era,  one 
of  the  features  of  which  will  be  keen  competition,  not 
only  among  various  nations  for  the  world  markets  but 
of  necessity  within  each  group  of  industries.  Are  we 
readj^?     Let  us  take  an  inventory  of  our  condition. 

How  many  of  us  have  read  the  book  to  which  many 
of  you  contributed — "The  Paper  Box  Factory  Effi- 
ciency and  Production?"  It  is  full  of  meat.  How 
many  of  us  are  studying  our  costs?  Have  you  a  cost 
system?  Are  you  using  it?  Are  we  watching  our  stocks 
of  raw  materials  to  reduce  them  to  the  minimum? 

Are  we  scrutanizing  our  credits?  Are  our  salesmen — 
salesmen,  or  order  takers  and  price  cutters? 

Let  us  each  answer  these  questions  to  ourselves, 
strengthen  our  position  and  sell  our  product  on  as 
cloiJe  a  margin  as  is  consistent  with  good  workman- 
ship and  prompt  service. 

We  are  in  this  fortunate  position :  A  large  propor- 
tion of  our  goods  is  of  such  a  bulky  nature  that  we 
are  not  seriouslj^  harassed  by  competition  from  other 
countries.  Raw  materials  are  lower,  and  may  be  fur- 
ther reduced  in  price  which  will  aid  in  bringing' back 
many  lines  of  boxes,  which,  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  abandoned,  new  industries  are  starting  every 
day  and  there  are  many  new  and  untried  uses  for  the 
paper  package  which  our  ingenuity  will  discover. 
None  of  us  has  yet  realized  the  advertising  value  of 
paper  boxes  which,  when  realized,  will  further  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  the  paper  package. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  dwelling  too  much  on  the 
petty  problems  of  to-day,  let  us  rather  look  forward 
with  a  firm  confidence  to  the  future  M'hicli  is  full  of 
hope  and  prosperity  for  our  industry. 


HANDLING  BATES'  FELTS  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

The  well  known  Bates'  Press  Felts  manufactured  by 
Bates  &  Innes  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont.,  are  now  be- 
ing handled  in  British  Columbia  by  the  Jamieson  Eng- 
ineering Co.,  103  London  Bldg.,  Vancouver.  This  Com- 
jiany  is  handling  a  number  of  other  lines  of  Paper  Mill 
supplies. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  firm  are  Mr.  E.  A. 
Jamieson,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Walker,  B.A.S.C,  both 
of  whom  have  had  considerable  experience  in  sui-vey 
and  power  development  work  as  well  as  Paper  Mill 
engineering  in  this  Province. 
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An  account  of  the  Anuual  Meeting'  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
held  in  the  Ball  Room,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal, 
P.Q.,  Wednesday,  January  19  and  '20,  1921. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Shipman,  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary. 

Chairman  L.  H.  Shipman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
with  a  few  brief  remarks : 

I  will  just  say  this  before  leaving  office  that  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation — and  it  is  real — for  the 
splendid  co-operation  that  I  have  received  from  the 
executive  council  of  the  Technical  Section  this  year, 
and  particularly  do  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Dawe  for  his  splendid  work,  and 
for  the  splendid  help  he  has  given  me  in  guiding  me 
in  the  various  duties  of  the  office  during  the  past 
year. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

It  was  voted  that  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing be  accepted  as  read,  motion  by  Mr.  Carruthers, 
seconded  bj'  Mr.  Hovey.  The  full  text  of  committee 
reports  will  be  found  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
for  January  20,  1921. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  was 
takei)  as  printed. 

Committee  on  Education. 

This  report  is  f(nind  on  page  iSl  for  Jan.  20. 

One  of  our  great  efforts  during  the  past  few  months, 
has  been  to  get  some  concrete  examples  of  the  work 
before  you,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  has  this  morning  pro- 
duced the  first  volume  of  the  text  books.  It  came  off 
the  press  yesterday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  so  you 
will  see  it  is  about  the  latest  thing  in  pulp  and  paper 
teehnolog}^  on  the  market.  In  fact,  it  is  )iot  on  sale 
yet.  This  volume  contains  Arithmetic,  Elementary 
Applied  Mathematics,  How  to  Read  Drawings  and  Ele- 
ments of  Physics.  Volume  2  will  treat  of  Mechanics  and 
Hydraulics,  Electricity  and  Chemistry;  Volume  3  will 
cover  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp:  \'olumes  4  and  5  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper,  etc 

One  of  the  main  activities  of  the  Committee  in  the 
future  will  be  to  get  that  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers. We  are  providing  the  horse  with  water,  and 
the  next  line  of  action  M-ill  be  to  try  and  get  the  horse 
to  drink  it,  and  I  do  think  it  will  be  very  difficult. 

Another  thing  not  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  is  the  report  on  occupational  work  in  the 
industry,  and  the  means  to  get  the  educational  author- 
ities in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  various  occupa- 
tional branches.  This  report  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wright,  who  is  the  Assistant  Director  of  Industrial 
Education  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  very  complete  and 
will  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  now  running  in 
serial  form  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  and  is  now 
available  to  the  readers  of  that  .journal.  It  will  take  be- 
tween two  and  three  months  to  run  it  serially,  and  we 
will  get  it  in  pamphlet  form  as  soon  as  possible  after 
that. 

There  are  the  only  two  new  points.  I  think  we 
ought  to  emphasize  the  work  amongst  the  students. 
During  the  past  summer  there  were  some  sixty  stu- 
dents from  the  various  universities  taken  on  at  the 
various  mills.     That   is   an   advance   of   one   hundred 


jier  cent  over  the  year  previous,  when  we  reported 
thirty  students.  This  year  we  have  had  sixty  students 
in  the  various  mills,  and  they  have  rendered  an  extrem- 
ely good  account  of  themselves. 

Last  year  we  found  that  seventy-five  per  cent  would 
have  been  welcomed  back  in  the 'mills  again  —  from 
the  report  we  had  from  the  mills,  and  I  think  the 
thanks  of  us  in  the  industry  should  go  to  the  uni- 
versities and  to  Mr.  Dawe  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  matter. 

Fourteen  of  these  students  submitted  essays  in  the 
competition.  The  result  of  that  competition  will  be 
announced  ver_y  soon. 

Abstracts  and  Publications. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Stephenson  referred  to  the  report  as  print- 
ed, and  added : 

Further  than  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  beyond 
thanking  the  members  of  the  section,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  us  in 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  we  would  like  to  have  sug- 
gestions from  the  members  as  to  how  this  service  can 
be  improved. 

Mr.  Ross  Campbell:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  to  sketch  briefly  what  we  are  planning  to 
do  with  all  the  abstracts  across  the  line. 

We  have  felt  for  sometime  that  one  of  the  weaknes- 
ses in  our  abstract  work  was  the  fact  that  these  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  in  the  journals,  and  unless  they 
are  indexed  by  the  librarian,  or  by  someone  who  is 
responsible  for  them,  after  a  few  months  their  loca- 
tion IS  forgotten,  and  we  propose  down  there  to  make 
them  public  once  or  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  put 
these  abstracts  altogether  in  one  place  and  then  have 
them  properly  indexed  and  cross  indexed,  so  that  they 
could  be  filed  for  reference,  and  held  as  a  permanent 
reference  work.  That  is  what  we  are  planning  to  do 
now. 

The  abstracts  will,  as  formerly,  appear  in  several 
of  the  paper  journals,  but  they  will  also  be  collected 
and  appear,  properly  indexed,  in  the  T.  A.  P  P  I 
proceedings. 

Mechanical  Standards. 

The  Chairman:  Speaking  generally,  the  standing 
committees  have  done  very  good  work  during  the  year 
but  specifically  there  is  one  committee  that  I  feel  has 
done  most  excellent  work,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
m  calling  upon  Mr.  John  Stadler  to  tell  us  of  that 
work,  in  his  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Mechanical  Standards. 

Mr.  Stadler:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.— I  don't 
think  the  Chairman  is  justified  in  making  any  such 
ret'erence  to  the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards 

Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  over-looked  that  the 
mam  Association  has  appropriated  certain  funds  for 
doing  the  work,  and  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  this 
appropriation,  consequently,  we  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  call  m  a  little  more  outside  help  to  have  work 
done,  which  we  considered  would  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  some  branches  of  the  industry 

You  will  find  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Mechanical  Standards  in  printed  form  I  will  not 
read  it  because  you  will  get  more  from  it  by  readin<^  it 
at  your  leisure.  *  " 

There^is  however,  one  think  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you,  and  that  is  that  the  Committee  has  changed  en- 
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tirely  its  attitude  in  regard  to  accomplishing  anything 
by  the  plan  as  originally  outlined. 

You  will  recollect  that  previous  to  last  year's  meet- 
ing, a  mouth  before— we  sent  out  a  questionnaire.  This 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  all  members  ot  the  As- 
sociation and  to  all  the  mills.  Out  ot  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  questionnaires  sent  out,  your  Committee 
reports  the  receipt  of  questionnaires  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  ten  Out  of  a  total  number  of  ten  received,  only 
five  of  tliem  have  information  that  we  considered 
would  be  or  could  be  used  by  us  for  comparative  pur- 
poses However,  if  you  consider  that  the  number  came 
down  to  oulv  five,  and  if  you  look  at  the  total  number 
of  mills  represented  in  the  Association,  it  looked  to  us 
as  if  the  information  tabulated  on  such  a  basis  would 
be  very  much  one-sided,  and,  therefore,  we  discarded 
entirely  the  information  thus  obtained,  and  only  made 
reference  in  our  report  to  certain  facts. 

This  questionnaire  revealed  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  people  had  not  as  yet  given  sufficient 
attention  to  mechanical  details  around  the  plant,  or 
they  did  not  want  to  give  the  information.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first  is  the  case,  that 
they  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  details. 

We  could  not  do  one  thing  we  had  set  out  to  do, 
and  that  has  been  the  study  of  resistance  of  paper 
stock  in  pipes.  We  have  found  a  method  of  making 
it,  but  we  reserved  this  for  further  investigation,  and 
as  we  say  in  the  last  part  of  our  report,  we  expect  to 
publish  that  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  as  soon 
as  the  data  is  available,  which  we  hope  will  be  some- 
time during  the  year.  I  really  believe  that  the  sooner 
we  get  some  information  in  regard  to  resistance  of 
paper  stock  in  piping,  the  better  it  will  be  because  at 
the  present  time  there  is  so  much  guess  work  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  quite  often  you  want  to  do  certain 
work,  and  when  you  put  this  equipment  in  operation, 
you  find  you  have  entirely  under-estimated  the  resist- 
ance of  the  pipe,  and  consequently  the  horse-power, 
and  so  we  will  try  and  get  this  finished  as  soon  as 
possible. 

As  I  told  you  a  number  of  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned, but  the  number  which  could  be  of  any  use  was 
very  small.  I  want  to  add  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
take  this  as  a  criticism:  I  just  want  to  bring  before 
you  the  facts,  and  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  prob- 
ably some  other  day  we  will  get  out  an  additional 
questionnaire,  upon  which  probably  we  will  not  ask  so 
many  questions,  and  we  hope,  when  this  questionnaire 
is  sent  out,  you  will  reply  to  it  whichever  way  you 
think.  Do  not  hesitate  to  express  your  opinions  on  such 
things.  It  is  the  opinions  that  count  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  assisting  us  to  formulate  our  committee  re- 
ports. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  go,  in 
this  work,  into  anything  of  a  highly  scientific  or  tech- 
nical nature.  Our  whole  aim  was  to  work  out  some 
practical  data  for  scientific  investigation. 

Mr.  Stephenson :  I  move  that  the  Technical  Section 
accept  this  report  and  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Section 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their  excellent 
work,  with  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Section 
will  co-operate  more  promptly  and  more  fully  with 
the  committee  in  getting  the  rest  of  the  program 
finished  which  they  now  have  before  them. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman:  Your  Chairman  feels  just  exactly 
as  he  stated  in  calling  for  the  report  of  the  Commit- 


tee. This  Committee  has  been,  as  some  of  us  at  least 
know,  a  hard-working  committee.  They  have  a  long 
job  ahead  of  them  and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  already,  and  th'  final  result  will  bear  out  what 
I  say  —  I  am  very  sure  of  that,  and  I  simply  speak  in 
this  way  to  emphasize  to  some  of  you  who  perhaps 
are  not  quite  familiar  with  what  this  committee  is 
doing,  that  you  keep  in  touch  with  them  and  give 
them  your  help. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  committees  we 
have,  and  luckih'  we  have  the  men  on  it  who  are  doing 
the  work. 

Moisture  in  Pulp. 
Mr.  Slack:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say,  in  addition 
to  the  printed  report  that  your  committee  have  in  the 
past  brought  up  a  standard  for  testing  moisture  in 
wet  pulp  and  at  the  past  two  meetings,  I  have  brought 
up  the  question  of  how  the  dry  pulp  is  tested.  There 
are  three  well-known  methods  of  testing  drj'  pulp,  that 
of  testing  by  the  strip,  by  the  disk  and  with  the  wedge 
method.  I  feel  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
are  somewhat  handicapped  because  in  each  mill  they 
are  using  mostly  different  methods,  and  I  feel  that 
the  only  wa.v  to  get  at  a  standard  in  testing  this  dry 
pulp  would  be  to  arrange  with  the  American  commit- 
tee and  also  with  the  English  committee  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian committee  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  basis 
by  which  we  could  determine  which  would  be  the  best 
method,  so  that  we  could  have  a  standard  method  of 
testing  dry  pulp,  but  at  the  present  time,  different 
methods  are  used  by  the  different  mills. 

I  have  visited  mills  in  the  States,  and  one  mill  would 
lie  using  the  strip  method,  and  one  the  disc  method, 
and  perhaps  the  third  one  would  be  using  the  wedge 
method,  and  I  feel  we  ought  to  appoint  a  committee 
here  to  deal  M'itli  the  American  committee  in  trying 
to  secure  a  standard  method  for  testing  moisture  in 
pulp. 

Mr.  Crossley :  I  move  that  the  committee 's  report  be 
accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  Technical  Section  be 
tendered  for  their  excellent  work,  with  mention  of  the 
fact  that  their  duties  include  an  arrangement  with 
the  American  Coouimittee. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Dawe :  The  Technical  Association  notified  us  in 
July  that  they  had  appointed  a  committee,  headed  by 
Mr.  Tucker,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spear, 
and  ;\Ir.  George  C.  Spence,  to  act  on  a  joint  commit- 
tee with  the  two  Associations  on  the  question  of  test- 
ing moisture  in  pulp.  Mr.  Slack  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  conunittee,  and  any  work  that  has  been  done, 
I  take  it,  is  the  result  of  negotiations  between  them. 

Mr.  Crossley :  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  form  of  imlp  which  has  been  giving  trouble  in 
samples.  That  is  very  wet  pulp.  In  the  samples  of 
l)ulp  shipped  a  little  while  ago.  we  had  but  little  more 
then  thirtj'  per  cent  of  air-dried  pulp.  It  was  poplar, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  pulp  I  have 
ever  tried  to  sample.  You  could  not  put  any  pressure 
on  it,  without  having  the  water  drip  right  out  of  it.  I 
don't  know  just  what  could  be  done,  but  we  would 
have  to  find  some  way  of  drving  out  the  pulp,  and  that 
might  be  put  in  a  class  by  itself.  I  think  pulp  under 
thirty-five  per  cent  would  require  special  treatmenf. 
Statistics. 
The  Secretary:  Mr.  Burns  and  I  had  a  talk  al)oiit 
the  work  of  this  Committee  last  week.  We  feel  that 
the  original  idea  of  having. a  Committee  on  .Statistics 
was  in  the  days  wlieii   we  liad  nci   machinery  for  dis- 
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tributiug  the  facts  ahout  tlie  industry.  Since  then  we 
have  developed  a  Publicity  Bureau,  which  is  keeping 
the  members  very  well  posted  ou  any  matters  regard- 
ing the  data,  etc.,  and,  therefore,  we  ask  that  we  be 
relieved  of  any  further  work,  as  we  feel  that  we  are 
maintaining  a  useless  branch  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause the  very  work  that  we  started  out  to  do,  is  being 
carried  out  in  a  far  better  way  by  the  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  passing  this 
step  entirely,  I  would  like  to  remark  that  this  Com- 
mittee, while  it  was  in  action,  was  very  active,  and  for 
the  past  couple  of  years  previous  to  the  present  year, 
when  this  work  was  taken  over  by  the  Association  of- 
fice, we  were  treated  to  a  ver.y  full  report,  and  some 
excellent  work  was  done  in  collecting  data  and  pre- 
paring curves,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  along  that 
line,  which  should  not  be  passed  without  the  thanks 
of  the  Section  and  I  would  like  to  make  such  a  motion. 

Carried. 
(Discussions  of  papers  read  will  follow  in  next  issue). 


SPANISH  RIVER  MILLS  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

A  feature  unique  perhaps  in  Canadian  industry,  but 
which  has  become  a  regular  institution  with  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  is  the  president's  ban- 
quet, held  once  a  year,  to  which  members  of  the  execut- 
ive and  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  mills 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Falls,  are 
invited.  In  addition  to  providing  a  pleasant  social 
evening  for  those  in  responsible  positions  with  the  com- 
pany, the  privilege  is  also  presented  for  the  interchange 
of  valuable  ideas,  and  the  outlining  of  the  company's 
activities  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year.  The  man- 
agement claim  that  this  annual  gathering  has  been  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  in  maintaining  the  very 
favorable  relations  that  exist  between  the  officers  and 
workers.  By  this  means  a  satisfactory  understanding 
is  arrived  at  between  the  department  heads  and  the 
executive  which,  in  turn,  is  extended  to  the  individual 
worker. 

The  fifth  annual  banquet  was  held  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  last  month  and  the  guest  list  was  extended  to 
include  heads  of  neighboring  industrial  concerns, 
prominent  business  men  of  the  district,  and  in  addition, 
Senator  Gideon  Robertson,  Minister  of  Labor,  and  Hon. 
Beniah  Bowman.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres- 
ident G.  H.  Mead  of  the  Spanish  River  Company,  the 
government  ministers,  and  by  speakers  from  each  of 
the  company's  plants,  who  were  chosen  by  lot  as  special 
representatives. 

President  Mead  spoke  of  the  very  satisfactory  rela- 
tions that  had  been  maintained  between  workers  and 
employers  throughout  the  year.  He  said  that  the  annual 
gathering  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 
the  company's  policies  and  ideals  for  the  year's  works, 
and  to  bring  about  a  closer  association  with  the  men 
on  whom  the  company  depended  for  its  operation.  It 
was  the  company's  wish,  he  said,  to  instil  into  each 
mind  that  an  endeavor  was  being  continually  put  forth 
to  give  honest  return  for  every  dollar  made.  Produc- 
tion of  the  mills,  he  continued,  as  625  tons  of  news- 
print, 500  tons  of  ground  wood,  230  tons  of  sulphite 
and  40  tons  of  board,  daily,  which  in  all  represented 
20  per  cent,  of  Canada's  production  and  8  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  the  American  continent. 


Company's  Development. 

Some  interesting  light  was  thrown  upon  the  com- 
pany's development  by  Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  the  com- 
pany's legal  adviser.  While  the  company's  past  had 
been  a  troublesome  one,  he  stated,  it  had  been  an  hon- 
ored one,  and  the  organization  had  grown  into  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Dominion.  In  1894  the  first  ground 
wood  mill  was  built,  and  in  1901  the  first  sulphite  mill 
at  the  Sault,  with  a  capacity  of  8  tons  a  day.  In  1913 
the  three  companies  at  "the  Sault,  Espanola  and  Stur- 
geon Falls  were  united. 

Hon.  Gideon  Robertson  conunented  favorably  upon 
the  spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation. evident  within 
the  ranks  of  the  company's  workers.  He  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  the  gathering  the  interdependence  of 
every  class  of  society  and  capital.  This  was  the  very 
basis  of  modern  society,  he  declared.  Speaking  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  by  the  government  in 
providing  for  labor  he  said  that  the  one  million  dollars 
a  year  for  ten  years  had  been  set  aside  for  technical 
education  l)ecause  workingmen  had  come  to  realize  that 
by  becoming  skilled  workmen  they  could  give  better 
service  to  their  employers  and  to  the  nation.  There 
were  now  eight  thousand  teachers  giving  technical 
courses,  and  60,282  workmen  were  in  attendance. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  plant  coun- 
cil, which  it  is  understood  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany have  in  view  in  addition  to  their  other  advanced 
benefit  schemes  for  workers,  the  Minister  of  Labor 
stated  that  the  value  of  such  a  council  was  exemplified 
by  the  results  of  the  coming  together  of  the  railway 
officials  and  their  employees,  resulting  in  six  men  be- 
ing appointed  to  represent  each  party  at  a  hearing  of 
the  matters  in  dispute. 

Hon.  Beniah  Bowman  emphasized  the  need  of  forest 
conservation  to  offset  the  depredations  upon  the  forest 
resources  of  the  province  by  the  constantly  expanding 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  He  called  attention  to  the 
work  of  reforestation  now  being  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Norfolk  county,  where  some  1,600  acres  of 
waste  land  had  been  replanted  with  maple  trees. 


PORTLAND  "ARGUS"  DEAD  AT  118  YEARS. 

Portland,  Maine,  January  24.  —  The  "Daily  East- 
ern Argus",  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  Maine, 
passed  out  of  existence  with  to-day's  issue.  It  wiU 
be  succeeded  to-morrow  by  the  "Portland  Herald'', 
])ublished  in  the  same  plant,  but  by  a  new  company, 
in  which  these  financially  interested  in  the  Argus 
liave  been  reinforced  by  a  number  of  local  business 
men.  The  Argus  has  had  118  years  of  uninterrupted 
existence. 


The  Great  War  Veterans  Association  of  Sault  St. 
ilarie  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  uphold- 
ing the  application  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd.,  for  more  land  from  the  Provin- 
cial Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  The  resolu- 
tion sets  forth  that  the  company  had  been  very  prom- 
inent in  building  up  the  district,  including  Espanola 
and  Sturgeon  P'alls,  and  had  been  considerate  of 
returned  men.  Also  the  company  had  been  one  of  the 
fairest  in  dealing  with  its  employees. 


"If  you  think  you  won't  have  an  accident,  ask  the 
man  who  had  one,  then  think  safety,"  says  the 
Safety    League. 
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RAILWAYS  WANT  24  TON  MINIMUM  ON 
NEWSPRINT. 

The  Animal  Meeting  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Traffic 
League  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal, 
January  27  and  28,  1921.  An  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  luncheon  on  the  27th,  when  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  entertained  the 
League  at  the  Engineers'  Club. 

President  Hurlbut  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
11.15  a.m.,  January  27th.  This  session  was  occupied 
largely  with  routine  business. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  question  of  railway 
wage  scales  and  woi-king  agreements  and  their  effect 
on  freight  rates  was  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  this  subject  was  being  actively  agitated  through- 
out both  Canada  and  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  The  Executive  Committee  was  directed  to  keep 
in  touch  with  it  and  take  any  action  it  might  deem 
necessary  properly  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade. 

The  effect  of  the  McCaul-Dinsmore  decision  upon 
the  adjustment  of  claims  in  Canada  was  brought  up 
and  statement  made  that  it  was  understood  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers  Association  had  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  a  very  comprehensive  review  by  President  Hurlbut 
of  the  conditions  which  had  led  up  to  the  filing  of  the 
following  important  cases  involving  rates  on  paper 
into  the  West  and  Southwest: 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Co..  et  al.,  vs  Northern 
Pacific  Ry..  et  al,  Docket  No.  11950. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  et  all,  vs  Ahnapee  and 
We.stern  Ry.,  et  al.  Docket  No.  11981. 

Wisconsin  Traffic  Association  vs  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Ry.,  et  al,  Docket  No.  12108. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Friday  morning  session,  Pre- 
sident Hurlbut  summarized  briefly  the  complete  re- 
view of  the  Western  rate  situation  which  he  had 
placed  before  the  members  on  Thursday  afternoon.  He 
pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  these  cases,  there  will 
probably  be  three  sets,  or  scales,  of  rates  established  on 
paper  in  the  West.  In  fact,  there  is  a  tentative  under- 
standing between  several  parties  to  the  cases  that  this 
plan  will  be  adopted  and  that  newsprint  paper  will  be 
accorded  the  lowest  scale  of  rates,  printing  and  ■wi^ap- 
ping  paper,  an  intermediate  scale,  and  writing  and 
toilet  paper  will  be  subject  to  the  highest  scale  of 
rates.  The-  questions  of  descriptions,  minimum 
weights  and  mixtures  have  also  been  discussed  by  Mr. 
Hurlbut  with  representatives  of  the  initial  Wisconsin 
lines,  and  some  features  tentatively  agreed  upon. 

The  Western  roads  purpose  proposing  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  weight  on  newsprint  to  48,000  lbs.,  in 
connection  with  the  revision  of  Western  rates.  This 
was  discussed  at  the  Friday  morning  session  and  many 
objections  were  expressed.  The  conclusion  was  reach- 
ed to  defer  final  action  until  a  meeting  of  the  League 
(or  of  the  members  who  are  going  to  intervene  in 
these  Western  cases)  which  will  probably  be  held  a 
week  or  ten  days  prior  to  the  hearing.  In  the  mean- 
time, members  who  are  interested  in  the  question  should 
make  an  investigation  to  determine  what  increase,  if 
any,  they  can  consistently  agree  to. 

As  a  result  of  the  full  discussion  of  the  Western 
rate  situation,  it  was  understood  each  member  pre- 
sent would  give  careful  consideration  to  participating, 
by  intervention,  in  one  or  more  of  the  formal  com- 
plaints. 


The  question  of  valuation  clauses  in  various  Western 
lines'  tariffs  was  raised,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  would  be  definitely  settled  by  the  Commission's 
decision  in  the  Western  paper  rate  cases. 

Just  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  morning  session, 
there  was  a  frank  and  full  discussion  of  the  apparent 
inactivity  of  the  League  during  the  past  year.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  quite  thoroughly  understood  by 
most  of  the  members,  but  it  was  agreed  that  condi- 
tions are  now  such  that  there  .should  be  greater  act- 
ivity on  the  part  of  the  League  and  more  co-operation 
between  the  members  through  the  channels  provided 
for  by  the  League.  In  connection  with  this  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  League,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership, and  President  Hurlbut  appointed  each  mem- 
ber of  the  League  a  committee  of  one  to  do  his  utmost 
toward  bringing  new  members  into  the  organization 
during  1921. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  was  brought  up  for 
consideration,  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secret- 
ary^ of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  inquiring  if 
the  present  was  an  opportune  time  to  reissue  his  news- 
print freight  rate  book.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  conditions  were  such  as  to  make  this  inadvis- 
able at  the  present  time,  and  it  was  understood  Mr. 
Campbell  would  so  inform  Mr.  Kellogg  and  give  him 
the  detailed  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

The  question  of  claims  for  damage  to  paper  was 
discussed  quite  fully.  Special  mention  was  made  of 
the  large  number  of  cars  with  leaky  roofs  now  in  ser- 
vice. The  necessity  for  more  rigid  inspection  was  em- 
phasized, and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  each 
member  should  make  it  clear  to  the  railroads  from 
which  his  mills  receive  equipment,  that  under  pre- 
sent conditions  the  paper  mills  feel  justified  in  in- 
sisting upon  equipment  which  is  actually  "fit  for 
paper." 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  Canadian 
Demurrage  Rules,  it  was  concluded  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  agitate  the  question  of  having  the  rules 
brought  more  nearly  into  line  with  those  in  effect  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  ascertain  and  inform 
the  members  by  circular  letter,  the  status  of  the  pro- 
posed loading  rules  which  were  the  subject  of  several 
conferences  during  1920,  with  representatives  of  the 
railway  inspection  bureau. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  manifest  charge 
now  being  assessed -by  Canadian  roads,  the  following 
was  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  pre- 
sent this  protest  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners for  Canada  and  to  the  Canadian  roads : 

"Unanimously  resolved  and  adopted  that  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Traffic  League  protest  to  the  Canadian 
carriers  and  to  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission,  the 
petty  and  annoying  charge  of  lie  per  .shipment  now 
being  assessed  by  the  Canadian  roads  at  the  Border 
for  preparing  Customs  manifests  on  inbound  traffic,- 
for  the  reasons  that  this  and  similar  clerical  work  is, 
and  heretofore  has  been,  part  of  the  transportation 
ser\^ice,  and  is  amplv  provided  for  in  the  freight 
charges.  See  Canadian  Pacific  Tariff  E-2945,  Supp.  93, 
C.  R.  C.  E-3280,  Supp.  93,  and  Grand  Trunk  Tariff 
C.  R.  386.  Supp.  4,  C.  R.  C.  E-4219,  Supp.  4  originally, 
effective  November  l.st,  1920." 

The  election  of  officers  for  1921  resulted  as  follows : 
President,    A.   H.    Campbell :    Vice-President,   W.   D. 
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Ilurlbut;  Treasurer,  E.  L.  Meyers;  Secretary,  T.  T. 
Webster. 

Executive  Committe. — The  foregoiug  officers  aud  J. 
F.  Dougherty,  C.  C.  Furgasoii,  G.  E.  Griffith,  A.  D. 
Huff,  Guy  Tombs. 

In  his  remarks,  upon  taking  the  chair,  President 
Campbell  stated  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  he  will  bring  up  the  question  of 
having  the  League  prepare  a  reliable  list  of  paper 
manufacturers,  showing  the  location  of  each  mill  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  each  grade,  the  name  of 
the  company  manufacturing  same,  and  the  daily  nor- 
mal production. 


COURAGEOUS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

The  remarkable  courage  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  England  and  France  in  the  face 
of  poverty,  privation  and  unemployment  was  warmly 
extolled  by  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  in  speaking  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine of  his  recent  trip  abroad. 

Ml'.  Smith  was  in  France  during  last  Novembei',  and 
in  London,  England,  in  December.  In  neither  coun- 
tiy    did   he    observe    any   revolutionary    tendencies. 

He  paints  heart  rending  pictures  of  the  devastated 
districts  of  France  and  expresses  glowing  admiration 
for  the  cheer  and  good  will  with  wliicji  the  men, 
women  and  girls  of  that  countiy  are  undertaking  the 
gigantic  task  of  putting  in  shape  the  reclaimed  lauds. 

In  Amiens,  in  Peronne  and  in  Albert  he  received 
never-to-be-forgotten  impressions  of  women  and  chil- 
dren living  in  crude  huts,  in  a  bleak,  bai'ren.  war- 
stricken  country  —  a  landscai)e  dotted  witli  white 
crosses.  But  already,  he  .states,  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment jias  been  effected. 

In  London,  as  in  France,  Mr.  Smith  j)erceived  no 
symptoms  of  labor  unrest  though  there  was  much 
unemployment  and  consequent  suffering.  No  less 
than  240,000  returned  soldier.*  out  of  work  was  the 
estimate  given.  The  retail  stores  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely  busy,    in   spite    of   very   high    prices. 

Mr.  Smith  noted  a  widespread  change  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  jn-otection.  Many  who  were  Free  Traders 
before  the  war  have  changed  their  view  and  especially 
among  the  laboring  classes.  One  "Soap  Box  Orator" 
was  heard  in  an  impassioued  plea  for  protection 
which  was  widely  cheered  by  the  sux-rounding  throng. 
Mr.  Smith  feels  that  England  wants  this  policy 
and  that  it  is  sure  to  come. 

With*  regard  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  industries,  Mr. 
Smith  states  that  the  mills  were  quiet  in  England 
while  he  was  there  and  that  they  are  so  now  according 
to  reports  received   from  that   country. 

With  regard  to  trade  conditions  in  this  country, 
he  states  that  things  are  commencing  to  improve.- 
Very  little  business  is  being  transacted  with  the 
States,  a  condition  which  he  attributes  to  the  rate 
of  exchange.  With  regard  to  future  pi'ospects,  Mr. 
Smith  expressed  himself  as  unable  to  prophesy. 

"The  paper  business  is  the  servant  of  other  busi- 
ness," he  says.  That  is  to  say,  if  general  business 
conditions  are  good,  merchants!  must  buy  wrapping 
paper  to  wrap  up  their  wares.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  trade  is  quiet,  there  is  more  demand  for  the  finer 
Iirinting  papers  foi'  advertising." 

As  for  paper  prices,  Mr.  Smith  states  that  they 
have  reached  rock  bottom.  No  lower  prices  are  pos- 
sible. 


PLANTING  FOR  PULP  AND  LUMBER. 

By  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  Bogalusa, 

Louisiana. 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  forestry  policies  of  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  they  set  to  work 
early  in  the  Autumn  season  of  1920  to  collect  seed 
cones  of  several  varieties  of  pine.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  out  how  to  get  these  seed  by  doing  it  as  spe- 
cific directions  for  harvesting  pine  seed  are  hard  to 
find. 

In  ease  of  loblolly  or  old  field  pine  seed,  this  Com- 
pany advertised  in  all  the  local  papers  that  they  would 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  pound  for  seed  well  cured 
and  thrashed.  There  were  no  takers.  For  the  Com- 
pany, this  was  fortunate  because  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Company  for  about  one  -thousand  pounds  of  the 
variety  has  been  well  under  $2.00  per  pound. 

In  case  of  longleaf,  one  probably  could  have  con- 
tracted with  us  at  around  $2.00  per  pound.  No  one 
seemed  to  want  the  job.  We  were  lucky  again  as  the 
4,000  pounds  collected  by  ourselves  cost  about  50c 
per  pound. 

Planting  this  considerable  quantity  of  seed  is  now 
engaging  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  the  Company. 
More  than  2,800  acres  of  cut-over  land  has  already 
been  sown  to  three  varieties:  loblolly,  slash  and  long- 
leaf.  Because  of  clean  logging  the  unfenced  and  un- 
plowed  area  is  covered  rapidly  by  the  crews  employed 
to  broadcast  the  seed.  1-1-5  pounds  of  longleaf  seed 
are  used  per  acre  and  the  process  of  broadcasting  the 
seed  costs  15c  per  acre. 

In  case  of  the  800  acres  fenced  in  540  acres  of  the 
inclosed  portion  was  plowed.  The  plowing  was  done 
with  one-horsp  turning  plows  in  the  Summer  by  farm- 
ers after  the  crops  were  laid.  Rows  eight  feet  wide 
with  a  few  plowed  furrows  on  each  row  was  the 
method  used.  This  plowed  area  was  planted  to  loblolly 
or  old  field  pine  at  the  rate  of  about  3-5  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  was  drilled  on  the  plowed  row  at  a 
cost  of  32c  per  acre.  This  cost,  of  course,  did  not 
inclnde  the  cost  of  plowing  and  fencing. 

All  th's  nlantincr  has  been  done  on  land  where  there 
jire  but  fe-w  seed  trees,  and  is  experimental.  The  Com- 
paiiv  will  in  the  main  depend  on  natural  seed  fall  to 
i-pforest  their  cut-over  lands. 

Our  chief  eneniv  to  be  overcome  in  restocking  cut- 
over  lands,  either  bv  natural  or  artificial  means,  is 
periodic  woods  grass  fires.  In  case  of  longleaf  pine, 
hojTs  run  a  close  second.  In  order  to  bring  the  plant- 
ed sp°d  in  nuick  and  readv  contact  with  the  mineral 
•soil  the  dead  grass  was  burned  ahead  of  the  planting. 
This  provides  protection  to  the  young  plants  for  about 
nr\o  vear.  In  the  meantime  fire  lanes  and  other  pre- 
cautionary steps  will  be  taken  in  order  to  provide  all 
tlip  nrotection  which  can  practically  be  given  until  the 
f^oodlinq-s  reach  that  stage  where  further  precaution 
i'-ill  not  be  so  necessary'.  The  Companv  is  well  aware 
nf  the  risk  which  is  being  taken  in  losing  seed  by 
feedinsr  birds  and  rodents,  insects,  etc.  There  were 
few.  if  a"v  examples  or  experiments  to  follow,  how- 
ever, and  we  will  know  after  we  have  tried. 


Tlip  Beiitlv  timber  limits  and  mill  at  St.  Martin.  N.B., 
1'ave  been  tpken  over  bv  the  Peiepscot  Pulp  &  Paper 
<^oni"anv.  from  A.  F.  Bentlev  &  Son,  Ltd..  and  A.  F. 
Bentl'^v.  px-M.P  P.  All  the  Bentlev  holdings  in  the 
fntitprn  section  of  St.  .John  coinity.  with  exception  of 
their  general  store,  are  reported  included  in  the 
transfer. 
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FIBRE  BOX  BUSINESS  FOR  1921. 

(From  "l-'ibre  Containers''  Jauuary  1921j 

In  times  like  the  present  we  begin  to  appreciate  tlie 
great  value  of  statistics  and  charts  to  guide  us  by 
furnishing  indications  of  what  the  future  has  in  store. 
And,  strange  to  say,  men  who  assume  a  pessimistic 
attitude  toward  business  for  1921  have  refused  to  co- 
operate in  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  data  which 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  and  others  in 
making  plans  for  the  future. 

We  think  that  more  fibre  boxes  will  be  used  in  1921 
than  were  Tised  in  1920.  But  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  an  accurate  guess  without  records  of  the  pro- 
duction or  consumption  in  previous  years.  It  is  known 
to  everyone  that  statistics  and  charts  would  indicate  a 
steady  increase  in  production  and  consumption  of  fibre 
boxes  from  1914  up  to  1921.  Now  this  natural  increase 
or  evolution  will  continue  and  will  probably  be  hasten- 
ed by  the  present  conditions.  If  we  had  the  data  to 
make  a  chart  we  coiild  tell  approximately  when  the 
consumption  of  fibre  boxes  would  reach  the  highest 
previous  level. 

Every  firm  should  have  its  own  business  chart.  If 
the  firm's  increases  in  production  have  been  propor- 
tional to  the  increases  in  consumption  in  recent  years, 
then  they  may  furnish  an  accurate  indication  of  the  fu- 
ture. Moreover,  without  charts  for  comparative  pur- 
poses a  firm  does  not  know  whether  it  is  advancing  or 
slipping  back  in  the  industry.  Like  a  city  and  its 
population  the  city  is  slipping  back  if  it  does  not  have 
the  proper  percentage  of  increase.  Even  though  there 
is  a  percentage  of  increase  in  a  firm's  business  that 
percentage  is  not  sufficient  unless  it  equals  the  increase 
in  consumption  of  all  the  similar  products  manufactur- 
ed. From  your  books  you  can  get  your  monthly  pro- 
duction and  sales  figures  and  plot  them. 

How  long  the  present  slump  will  last  is  xmcertain. 
It  is  beyond  our  control.  A  readjustment  of  prices  is 
rapidly  being  made.  F^-om  observation  we  believe  that 
merchants  in  smaller  cities  have  already  made  read- 
.justments  and  these  in  the  larger  cities  will  do  so  this 
month.  In  some  instances  prices  have  been  cut  below 
cost  of  replacement  in  order  to  stimulate  business. 
Where  there  has  been  profiteering  especially  in  raw 
materials  replacement  values  of  merchandise  will  be 
lower  than  in  1920  but  this  will  not  hold  for  all  lines. 
However  the  January  sales  should  show  the  lowest 
prices  that  we  may  expect  to  see.  From  February  to 
April,  when  replacements  are  made,  price  will  again 
become  normal  and  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
of  the  merchandise  to  the  retailer. 

Most  of  our  present  troubles  were  due  to  profiteer- 
ing. Foreign  markets  afforded  great  oportunities  and 
made  possible  the  exorbitant  prices  at  home.  We  have 
seen  what  can  happen  and  we  should  devise  legislation 
to  prevent  repetition  should  we  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  engage  in  another  war. 

Everyone  has  to  suffer  with  the  profiteers.  In  fact, 
the  profiteers  are  the  good  fellows  today,  because  they 
can  make  the  greatest  price  reductions.  But  with  in- 
ventories made  and  books  closed  for  1920,  the  old  goods 
M-ill  be  turned  over  quickly.  We  will  be  ready  for  a 
fresh  start  and  a  return  to  normal  market  conditions. 

We  look  forward  to  a  heavy  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  fibre  boxes  when  the  replacement  of  merchan- 
dise begins  in  earnest.  Unless  the  slump  in  business 
affects  the  total  wages  materially,  business  will  become 
normal  and  the  consumption  and  production  of  fibre 
boxes  will  soon  assume  their  normal  increases. 
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U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  REVIEW  FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  newsprint  for  De- 
cember, 1920,  over  December,  1919,  amounted  to  2  per 
cent  for  total  print  and  about  6  per  cent  for  standard 
news,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  increase  for  December  1920,  over  December 
1918,  amounted  to  24  per  cent,  total  print  and  26  per 
cent  for  standard  news. 

Mill  stocks  of  both  total  print  and  standard  news  in- 
creased during  December,  1920. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks  given  above  144  tons  were 
reported  on  hand  at  terminal  and  delivery  points  on 
December  31,  1920. 

The  idle  machine  time  reported  to  the  Commission 
was  923  hours  less  than  that  shown  in  November.  No 
lost  time  due  to  labor  conditions  was  reported  by 
newsprint  mills. 

The  imports  of  newsprint  for  November,  1920,  were 
1,982  tons  more  than  for  November,  1919.  The  exports 
for  November,  1920,  were  499  tons  less  than  for  Nov- 
ember, 1919. 

The  imports  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  for 
November.  1920,  were  1,904  tons  less  than  for  Nov- 
ember, 1919.  The  exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were 
246  tons  more  than  for  November,  1919. 

Stocks  of  rolls  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  at  the  end  of 
December  were  134  tons  less  than  the  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  jobbers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Stocks  of  sheets  were  747  tons  greater  at  the 
end  of  December  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
The  net  increase  in  the  total  stocks  of  newsprint  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers  at  the  end  of  December  amounted  to 
613  tons. 

Commitments  to  sell  roll  news  were  8,584  tons 
greater  than  commitments  to  buy.  Commitments  to 
sell  sheet  news  were  919  tons  less  than  commitments 
to  buy.  Total  commitments  to  sell  both  rolls  and  sheets 
were  7,665  tons  greater  than  commitments  to  buy. 

Publishers'  stocks  increased  10,128  tons  during  the 
month.  The  average  daily  tonnage  used  during  Dec- 
ember was  104  tons  less  than  the  average  use<l  in  Nov- 
ember. 

Publishers'  stock  and  transit  tonnage  on  December 
31st,  represented  slightly  less  than  47  days  supply  at 
the  exi.sting  rate  of  consumption. 

Eighty-five  publishing  concerns  held  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  standard  news  by  met- 
ropolitan dailies  using  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  tons  annually  for  December,  1920, 
when  compared  with  December,  1919,  shows  that  the 
consumption  for  the  month  of  December  for  both  years 
was  approximately  the  same,  and  increased  slightly 
more  than  23  per  cent  for  December,  1920  over  Dec- 
ember. 1918. 

Average  Prices  Paid  by  Publishers. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  December, 
1920,  f.o.b.  mill  in  carload  lots  for  standard  news  in 
rolls,  was  $5,969  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  aver- 
age is  ba.sed  upon  December  deliveries  of  about  50,000 
tons  on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of  approx- 
imately 370,000  tons  of  undelivered  paper  manufactur- 
ed in  the  United  States. 

The  weighted  average  contract  prices  based  on  deliv- 
eries from  Canadian  mills  of  about  24,000  tons  of  stand- 
ard roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill  in  December, 
1920  Avas  .t5.770  per  100  pounds.    This  weighted  aver- 
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age  is  based  iipou  the  December  deliveries  on  contracts 
involviiif;:  slightly  more  than  69,000  tons  of  undelivered 
Canadian  papcM-.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
short-term  contracts  expiring  before  1921. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  Desember  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  based  upon 
domestic  purchases  totalling  slightly  less  than  12,000 
tons  was  $7,854  per  lOO  pounds.  Tliis  \\'eighted  average 
may  be  less  than  market  quotations  on  account  of  cou- 
u-act  relations,  quantity  discounts,  mill  stock  o\\Tier- 
ship  and  other  causes  unknown  to  the  Commission. 


U.  S.  WOOD  PULP  REVIEW  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Pulp  Production. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  by  tlir  Federal  Trade 
Commission   of  the   production : 

Production 
for  the  month. 

(Jround  Wood   Pulp 146,718 

Sulphite,   News   Grade 62,357 

Sulphite,   Bleached 41,911 

Sulphite,   Easy  Bleaching 4,369 

Sulphite    MitsCherlieh 6,549 

Sulphate    Pulp 9,804 

Soda  Pulp :       30,179 

Other    than    Wood    Pulp 640 

TOTAL  —  For  all  Grades  .  .  .  .  302,527 
Total  .stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills  on 
December  31  amounted  to  172,649  tons.  Mill  stocks 
of  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite,  Soda  Pulp,  and  other 
tjian  wood  pulp  decreased  during  the  month.  All 
other  grades   increased. 

Ratio  of  Stocks  to  Average  Production. 
Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestie   pul]) 
mills    at    the    end    of    the    month    with    ilieir    average 
daily    production    based    on    t.he    reports    covering    the 
years   1917,   1918,  and   1919,  the  figures  show  that : 

Ground  wood  pulp  stocks  equal  slightl.v  less  than 
28  days  average  outpiit.  New.s  grade  sulphite  mill 
stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  7  days  average  output, 
r^eached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  4 
da.ys  avei'age  output.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill 
stocks  equal  less  than  5  days  average  output.  Mits- 
cherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  less  than  11  days 
average  output.  Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  slight- 
ly less  than  16  days  average  output.  Soda  pulp 
mill  stocks  equal  slightl.v  more  than  5  da.vs  average 
output.  Mill  stocks  of  "otjier  than  wood  pulp"  equal 
about  3  days  average  output.  Total  mill  stocks  of  all 
gi-ades  equal  sliglitly  less  than  16  days  average  output. 


DISTRESS  IN  SWEDISH  PULP  AND  PAPER 
TRADE. 

T,iie  Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
writes  ahcmt  acute  distress  in  the  Swedish  pulp  and 
paper   trade,    newsprint   being   alone   excepted. 

The  writer  sa.ys:  "The  crisis  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
indu-stries  has  become  more  acute  during  the  la.st 
week  or  two.  The  renewal  of  the  contracts  between 
the  millowners  and  their  workmen,  which  expired  at 
the  end  of  tjie   year,  is  .still   in   suspensf. 

"In  view  of  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  trade, 
the  owners  have  decided  to  reduce  ))roduction  in  order 
to  relieve  the  market.  They  are  jjrepared  to  reduce 
their  working  days  to  three  or  four  a  week  7-ather  than 
dismiss  half  their  workmen. 

"Althoug;h    the    prices    of    pajjcr    and    cellulose    have 


fallen  considerably,  very  few  .sales  are  taking  place 
antl  hai'dly  any  shipments  are  being  made,  with  the 
exceptions  of  small  deliveries  in  coiuiection  with  the 
outstanding  contracts.  Reduction  of  production  is 
considered  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  crisis,  and 
the  Federation  of  Pulp  Factories  proposed  at  their 
la>t  nu'cting  to  limit  their  output  by  general  agree- 
ment. 

"Printing  paper  alone  continues  in  demand,  and  the 
mechanical  pulp  market  is  comparatively  less  de- 
pres.sed.  On  l.iu'  whole  the  pulp  market,  however,  is 
more  or  less  at  a  standstill.  By  a  combined  limitation 
of  output,  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  over-production  and 
to  avoid  the  disorganization  of  the  trade,  with  con- 
sequent; further  unemployment.  For  Swedish  com- 
merce the  question  Isi  of  great  importauce,  pulp  being, 
next  to  timber,  the  principle  article  of  export." 


A  GOOD  TIME  TO  CLEAN  HOUSE. 
(Correspondence  to  the  Editor.) 

Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  February   7,   1921. 

In  the  face  of  the  enormous  loss  we  have  suffered 
recently  in  our  standing  timber  suppl.v  through  the 
ravages  of  the  bud  worm  and  fire,  why  grind  up  our 
wood  which  can  not  be  replaced  in  less  than  a  century 
and  sell  pulp  at  today's  price  when  a  short  shutdown 
of  the  mills  for  much  needed  repairs  would  be  more 
in  order? 

The  present  surplus  of  pulpwood  is  simply  the  re- 
sult of  a  temporary  readjustment  of  business,  an  at- 
tempt to  salvage  some  of  the  worm  killed  timber,  and 
the  drop  in  price  of  lumber  which  caused  a  diversion 
of  logs  from  lumber  to  pulpwood.  As  soon  as  this  pre- 
sent stock  is  used  up,  wood  and  lumber  vdll  cost  more 
than  ever. 

Shut  dowm  and  repair  your  mills  and  buy  all  surplus 
wood  offered,  as  the  end  of  our  standing  supply  is  in 
sight,  and  every  indication  points  clearly  to  big  busi- 
ness in  the  ver.v  near  future. 

The  history  of  the  pulp  and  lumber  business  shows 
that  in  the  past  prices  have  very  frequently  been  below 
the  cost  of  replacement.  This  has  simply  been  caused 
by  an  over-production  of  these  commodities  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  timber  is  a  rapidly  wasting 
asset  and  can  not  be  replaced  in  this  generation. 

The  time  is  now  here  when  the  paper  mill  owner 
and  lumber  manufacturer  will  no  longer  ruthlessly  sac- 
rifice what  remaining  timber  supply  he  may  have 
and  sell  the  product  of  his  mills  at  less  than  a  fair 
profit,  which  for  the  future  must  include  very  much 
increased  cost  for  protection  of  his  holdings  from  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  fire  as  well  as  much  longer 
hauls  for  his  logs  on  account  of  the  remote  location  of 
the  remaining  supply. 

Higher  prices  for  land,  lumber,  and  paper  will  mat- 
erially reduce  our  per  capita  consumption,  curtail 
waste,  and  prolong  the  life  of  our  forests. 

Owing  to  Canada's  enormous  lo.ss  from  the  spruce 
l)ud  worm  and  fire,  an  embargo  or  export  tax  on  the 
shipment  of  all  Canadian  pulpwood  will  be  compulsorv. 

Prank  J.  D.  Barnjum. 


If  a  man  wishes  milk  when  traveling  in  the  forests 
of  Caracas,  South  America.  Mother  Nature  supplies 
him  most  abundantly  from  the  cow-tree.  This  product 
has  not  only  the  exact  appearance  but  all  the  qualities 
of  cow's  milk. 
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News  From  Europe 

(Special  Translations  for  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 
A  German  on  "Russian  Business" 
To  Germans  who  hope  for  trade  with  Russia  Dr.  W. 
lid.  in  the  Papier-Markt  telLs  them  facts  which  spoil  the 
"dream",  or  picture  of  the  working-class  and  business 
Utopia.  There  is  no  business  to  get,  because  the 
Bolsheviki  have  made  no  effort  to  produce.  Bolshevism 
destroys,  annihilates,  without  creating.  In  Russia  men 
are  living  for  the  moment,  knowing  that  the  day  must 
dawn  when  there  will  be  no  single  thing  left  to  exploit. 
Certainly  there  is  no  thought  of  exploiting  the  bound- 
less unscratched  mineral  wealth — the  gold,  silver,  plat- 
inum, coal — for  there  is  neither  capital  nor  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  and  corn,  the  chief  product  of  the 
countrj',  is  the  possession  now  of  the  new  States, 
Ukraine,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Finland.  There  is 
always  the  obstacle  that  business  with  Russia  would 
not  be  an  exchange  of  goods,  since  the  Soviets  have 
none  to  sell,  and,  even  if  they  had,  could  Germans  trade 
with  charlatans  who  might  pay  them  in  money  stolen 
from  banks  and  private  concerns?— Der  Papier-Markt, 
January  20,  1921. 


Paper  Mills  in  Denmark. 

The  output  restriction  scheme  is  now  in  operation  in 
all  Danish  mills,  which  work  only  five  days  out  of  the 
week. — Finsk  Pappers-Och  Travarutidskrift,  January 
15,  1921. 


The  Pulp  Market  in  Sweden  During  1920. 
Trade  has  steadily  fallen  off  in  a  year  marked  by 
extraordinary  fluctuations  in  prices.  Early  in  1920 
the  active  demand  caused  quotations  to  rise,  but,  as  a 
result  of  the  general  depression,  they  began  to  dro])  in 
October,  and  now  stand  at  about  850  kr.  ])er  ton  for 
easy  bleaching  sulphite,  and  about,  and  about  750  kr. 
for  strong  sulphite.  The  official  export  figures  are 
not  yet  available.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  exports 
of  bleached  sulphite  amounted  to  45,000  tons  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  to  540,000  tons  dry  weight,  or  585,- 
000  tons  in  all,  compared  with  561,325  tons  in  1919. 
Export  of  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphate  amounted 
to  about  142,000  tons  dry  weight.  —  Affarsvarlden, 
January  5,  1921. 


German  Competition. 

A  correspondent  who  has  just  finished  a  tour  of  the 
I)aper  markets  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland.  England, 
France  and  Belgium,  seems  to  think  that  by  degrees 
the  German  paper  industry  is  getting  into  its  stride, 
and  though  the  influence  on  the  markets  in  pulp  and 
paper  is  not  yet  apparent,  it  will  dul.v  make  itself  felt. 
In  Hamburg  it  seems,  optimism  is  general.  The  most 
notable  thing  in  this  letter  is  that  Germans  are  working 
with  prodigious  energy  to  recover  their  lost  i)osition. 
— Pinsk  Pappers-Och  Travarutidskrift,  December  31, 
1920. 


The   Germans  on   "Dumping"   Paper. 

"Tlie  task  of  our  Export  Bureau,"  says  the  Papier- 
Zeitung,  "is  very  difficult.  If  the  export  price  of  paper 
is  fixed  too  low,  we  shall  hear  of  German  "dumping": 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  high,  we  shall  be  accu.sed 
of  profiteering."  — Papier-Zeitung,  January  Ifi,   1921. 

"We  Germans,  it  is  said,  learn  nothing  from  history. 
This  may  be  true,  for  everywhere  one  is  trying  to  bring 


about  a  fall  in  i)rices.  It  seems  that  industrial  circles 
have  not  grasped  the  consequences  clearly."  With  the 
fall  in  prices  and  deflation  the  paper  industry  will  be 
gravely  dislocated. — Friedrich  Schwiers,  Wochenblatt 
fur  Papicrfabriktion,  January,  22,  1921. 


The  Paper  Industry  of  Czecko-Slovakia. 

The  popularity  of  the  new  Czecko-Slovak  government 
is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  market  reports  from 
many  countries.  This  ]iopularity  is  not  so  much  poli- 
tical, as  an  affair  of  advertisement  and  pushing  by 
press-agents,  but  it  has  something  like  a  bullish  influ- 
ence on  Bohemian  industry,  which  is  proiiably  not  free 
from  exaggeration. 

Th  following  from  a  Norwegian  journal  shows  how 
difficult  trade  is  under  present  economic  and  customs' 
regulations: — 

Bohemia  proper  had  51,  Slovakia  6  large  paper  mills. 
During  the  war  and  in  the  times  after  it,  the  competing 
neutrals  and  also  the  Entente  countries  got  a  big  start 
of  the  Czech  industry.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  colossal 
costs  of  production  and  freights,  t'zecho-Slovakia  can 
export  paper  because  of  the  low  valuta.  With  the  rise 
of  the  Czeeho-Slovak  state,  new  frontiers  were  formed 
and  markets  find  themselves  with  a  very  restricted 
field  for  exploitation.  This  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
Czech  paper  industiy.  Local  demand  is  slight  and  the 
bight  freight  rates  to  Bohemia  make  competition  with 
the  Bohemian  industry  impossible,  and  the  Czech  mills 
are  forced  to  rely  cliiefl.y  on  the  Hungarian  markets. 
In  addition  to  newsprint  and  writing  papers  there  are 
considerable  export  possibilities  for  other  sorts;  the 
home  demand  is  covered  by  two-thirds  of  the  restricted 
production,  and  exports  of  the  remaining  third  is  re- 
garded as  essential  for  the  existence  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry. Statistics  show  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  expoi'ting  paper,  and  other  commodities,  the  mills 
must  have  disposed  of  important  stocks,  for  they  are 
now  under  the  necessity  of  imjiorting  raw  and  auxiliary 
materials  from  abroad. — Teknisk  Ukeblad,  December 
17,  1920. 


EXPORT  PAPER  TIED  WITH  DAWSON. 

About  (Hie  thousand  five-hundred  (1,500)  spectators 
crowded  into  the  Victoria  Rink  to  see  a  very  interest- 
ing round  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Hockey  Schedule, 
The  first  game  was  between  Howard  Smith  Paper 
;\Iills,  and  the  Abitibi  Po^ver  and  Paper  Co.,  resulting 
in  four  goals  to  four. 

The  second  game  between  C.  F.  Dawson  and  the 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Compan.v  was  easilj^  the  finest 
game  of  hoeke.y  played  by  this  league  in  this  season. 
The  Canadian  Export  winning  a  ■well  deserved  victory 
by  six  goals  to  two.  The  Canadian  Export  by  winning 
this  game  have  now  tied  Avith  the  C.  F.  Dawsons'  for 
first  i)lace. 

Riordon  w'on  out  by  five  goals  to  two,  the  score  in- 
dicating their  suju-emacy  over  the  McFarlane  team. 
League  Standing. 

W.     L.     D.     Pts. 

Canadian  Export 5       1       1       11 

C.  F.  Dawson 5       1       1       11 

Howard  Smith 2       2       3         7 

Riordon   Paper 3       3       1         7 

McFarlane  Sons  &  Hodg.son     2       4       15 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  ..061        1 
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Mr.  Hugh  S.  Eayrs  lias  taken  over  the  management 
of  the  Maemillan  Publishing  Company  of  Canada,  Lim- 
ited, succeeding  Mr.  Frank  Wise,  who  tendered  his 
resignation  at  the  annual  meeting  held  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Wise  has  been  manager  of  the  publishing  house 
for  the  past  16  years.  Mr.  Eayrs  is  well  known  in 
Toronto,  having  been  employed  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  work  in  this  city  for  some  years  before  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Maemillan  Companv  in  October 
1916. 

Visitors  to  Toronto  this  week  in  connection  with 
Ontario's  lumber  and  pulp  interests  were  Col.  J.  A. 
Little  and  W.  H.  Russell  of  Port  Arthur  and  W.  C. 
Maginnes  of  New  York. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Dryden  Paper  Company, 
Limited, "has  been  limited  to  .$3,000,000  under  the  Act 
respecting  the  Licensing  of  Extra  Provincial  Corpora- 
tions. J.  B.  Beveridge  of  the  town  of  Dryden,  in  the 
district  of  Keuora,  has  been  appointed  the  company's 
attorney. 

The  Republic  FIoav  Meter  Company  of  Canada,  Lim- 
ited, which  specializes  in  meters  for  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  had  an  excellent  exhibit  and  demonstration  of 
their  product  at  the  recent  motor  show  in  New  York. 
The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham of  the  Toronto  office. 

Mr.  W.  6.  H.  Logic,  who,  since  his  return  from  over- 
seas service,  has  been  associated  with  his  father,  Mr. 
James  Logic,  Toronto  representative  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Board  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  appointed  Ontario 
agent  for  the  National  Gum  and  Mica  Company  of 
New  York  and  will  have  his  office  in  Room  312  Foy 
Building,  Front  Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  V.  T.  Haney  and  Mr.  Alex.  Gillies,  of  the  Tor- 
onto office  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  are 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Quebec  mills  of  the  com- 
pany. 


NEW  MILLS  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

According  to  an  announcement  by  the  provincial 
registrar  of  companies  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia 
is  to  ,liave  another  big  pulp  and  paper  enterprise. 
This  is  the  Prince  Rupert  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  which  has  just  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
italization of  $4  000,000  to  manufacture  paper  on 
a  large  .scale  in  Northern  British  Columbia.  The  head 
office  of  the  company  is  in  Vancouver. 

With  a  capitalization  of  $15,000,000  the  Hai-rison 
Lumber  and  Pulp  Company  has  been  granted  provin- 
cial registration.  Tjie  company,  which  is  headed  by 
Sir  Douglas  Cameron  and  the  Rat  Portage  Lumber 
Co.,  will  start  work  almost  immediately  on  the  new 
pulp  mill,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Harrison  River,  with  a  capacity  of  sixty  tons  of  kraft 
paper  per  day.  The  initial  cost  of  the  plant  a)  Har- 
rison will  be  $3,000,000. 

The  company's  plans  include  the  construction  of 
a  pulp  mill,  and  pos.sibly  a  paper  mill  at  Kitamat. 


Walter  R.  Rapp,  formerly  of  the  Arthur  R.  Rapp 
Company,  will  repi'esent  the  Invincible  Paper  and 
Pulp  Corporation  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Rajip 
will  call  on  paper  jobbers  and  converters  only.  He 
will  operate  under  the  name  of  Walter  R.  Rapp  Co., 
Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Rapp  will  handle  the 
Invincible 's  line  of  Ground  Wood  specialties,  News- 
print in  i-olls  and  sheets.  Novel  News,  Half  Ton(\ 
Writings,  M.  F.  Book,  Hanging  and  Tissue. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Canadian  Pulpwood  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  has  been  increased  from  one  mil- 
lion dollars  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars issuing  5,000  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 


THE  PULPWOOD  SITUATION. 

As  a  result  of  a  decided  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers  and  consumers  in  their  respective  unwilling- 
ness to  sell  or  buy,  the  pulpwood  market  has  developed 
into  an  appalling  deadlock.  Confidence,  the  pillar  of 
commerce,  seems  to  have  crumbled  under  the  pressure 
of  opposing  anticipations.  The  consumers  are  looking 
forward  to  still  lower  prices  which  they  don't  regard 
as  being  anywhere  near  a  normal  level.  They,  there- 
fore, are  trying  to  induce  dealers  to  liquidate  their 
large  accumulations  which  it  may  be  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dealers  have  yet  in  mind  the  higher  prices 
they  paid  for  pulpwood  and  therefore,  despite  the 
added  expense  of  holding  stocks,  prefer  to  hold  them 
rather  than  accede  to  the  bids  of  consumers.  More- 
over, middlemen  dealing  in  pulpwood  are  exercising 
restraint  on  the  assumption  that  a  general  resumption 
of  activities  in  the  industrial  world  will  shortly  bring 
about  a  period  of  demand  and  consequently  they  will 
be  able  to  sell  with  the  upward  trend.  They  feel  con- 
fident that  the  mills  depending  on  them  for  pulpwood 
will  sooner  or  later  need  to  replenish  their  gradually 
decreasing  stocks.  Paper  is  a  constant  necessity  and 
manufacturers  are  not  going  to  keep  their  mills  idle 
in  order  to  influence  the  ones  upon  whom  they  depend 
for  their  raw  material  when  there  is  a  deniaiul  for  their 
product.  To  attempt  such  a  move  would  be  foolish. 
In  any  event,  the  deadlock  must  soon  be  broken  and  it 
seems  within  reason  to  assume  that  the  break  will 
occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  smaller  dealers  who  are  less 
able  to  hold  out  indefinitely  for  an  increase  in  demand 
whose  coming  is  problematical. 

Bankers  on  whom  some  dealers  depend,  have  no 
desire  to  enter  into  a  game  of  chance.  They  point 
out  that  these  dealers  can  do  better  in  the  end  by  ac- 
cepting a  slight  loss  rather  than  wait  too  long.  Even  if 
a  dealer  were  to  hold  back  in  t/:e  hopes  of  taking  adv- 
antage of  the  first  few  advancing  points  of  a  rising 
market,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  gain  would  com- 
pensate the  accumulated  charges  on  interest  alone. 

With  this  probability  in  view,  it  is  very  possible 
tliat  there  will  be  a  resumption  of  activitv  in  this 
market  as  well  as  the  paper  industry  within  tiie  ap- 
proaching weeks  of  spring. 
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Techniccil  Section 


REVIEW    OF   RECENT    LITERATURE. 

A-18.  Determination  of  the  acidity  of  alum  solutions. 
I.  BELLT'CC'I  and  V.  LUCCHESL  Gazz.  Chim.  Ital., 
49,  216-tl.  (July  10,  1919)  ;  Chimie  &  ludustrie,  4,  771, 
(Juue  1920).  Ill  the  industrial  prepn.  of  AUlSOja  or 
of  alum  for  the  mauuf.  of  paper  or  the  mordanting-  of 
fabrics  it  is  necessary  to  check  up  frequently  the  acid- 
ity and  the  AUO3  content  of  the  liquors.  As  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  be  done  rapidly  volumetric  methods 
must  be  used.  Thev  are  based  on  the  reactions : 
H.SO,  +  2NaOH  =  Xa„SO,  -f  2HoO 
aL(SOJ,  4-  6XaOH  =  2Al(OH)3+3Xa,SO,. 

To  a  measured  amt.  of  soln.  is  added  2  ec  of  n  HoSO, 
and  the  acidity  is  titrated  with  n  XaOH,  using  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.  If  a  ec  are  used  the  free  acidity 
is  equiv.  to  a-2  cc.  If  a  is  less  than  2  the  free  ALO.,  is 
equiv.  to  2-a  ec.  If  a  =  2,  the  liquid  is  neutral.  Phe- 
nolphthalein  is  next  added  to  the  titrated  soln.  and 
then  5  ec  of  BaCL  soln.  (to  prevent  the  formation  of 
basic  Al  sidphate).  The  soln.  is  diluted  to  20O-.500  ec 
and  n  XaOH  is  added  to  a  jnu-manent  pink  coloration. 
Let  b^  total  no.  of  cc  required  for  the  2  titrations.  A 
second  .sample  is  then  treated  with  2  ec  n  H.^SO^  and  5  cc 
BaCl.  soln.  and  dild.,  and  about  1  or  2  cc  less  than  b 
are  quickly  run  in.  The  soln.  is  boiled  for  5  min.,  cool- 
ed, and  the  titration  completed.  If  C  cc  are  used,  the 
combined  Al.O,  is  equiv.  to  c -i- a  cc.  — A.P.G. 

B-3.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  destruction  of  our 
forests.  Paper.  11-4,  23,  (Julv  7.  1920):  11-3,  (July 
14,  1920)  ;  13-5,  (July  21,  1920)  ;  17-9,  (July  28,  1920). 
The  various  stages  in  the  destruction  of  forests  by  fire 
are  described.  The  operations  of  fire  protection  are 
divided  under  3  main  heads  :  prevention,  detection, 
control.  Each  of  them  is  discussed  in  turn.  Owing  to 
its  very  nature  and  magnitude,  the  task  of  fire  pro- 
tection should  be  carried  out  co-operatively  by  timber- 
owners.  State  govts.,  and  the  Federal  govt.  The  legis- 
lation required  for  really  effective  fire  protection  and 
reforestation  is  discvissed  in  detail. — A.P.-T 

C-4.  Pulpwood  reclaimer.  Can.  Chem.  J.,  4,  191) 
(July  1920 1.  The  pulp  wood  reclaimer  is  a  machine  for 
handling  pulpwood  blocks  from  storage.  The  main 
lirinciple  consists  in  retaining  the  angle  of  repose  of 
the  block  pile,  so  that  the  blocks  can  come  into  the 
conveyor  as  needed.  A  bottom  carriage  runs  on  a  por- 
table) track  on  the  ground.  Connected  to  it  is  a  boom 
lying  at  approx.  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  pile,  with  its 
upper  end  resting  on  the  crest  of  the  pile  on  a  small 
truck.  This  boom,  by  means  of  idlers,  carries  chains 
which  drag  down  the  slope  of  the  pile  and  pull  the 
blocks  into  a  portable  conveyor  at  the  base  of  the  pile. 
The  chains  have  pointed  attachments  set  at  such  an 
angle  that  they  will  engage  the  wood  and  set  it  in 
motion.  The  reclaimer  can  be  used  as  a  stacker  if 
necessary,  being  built  as  it  makes  the  pile. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Sulphite  waste  liquor  utilization.  RALPH  II. 
:McKEE  Ph  I)..  Columbia  University,  X.Y.  City.  Pulp 
&  Paper.  18,  715-8,  (Jiilv  8.  1920):  Paper,  21-3.  30, 
(Julv   i'l     1920(.     See  also.   Paper.  24,   584-6.    (1919); 


Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  581-2,  (1919),  18,  81,  E-2,  (Jan.  22, 
1920):  and  Paper.  26,  368-72,  (1920),  Pulp  &  Paper, 
July  8,  1920.  A  description  of  the  Ekstrom  process 
for  sulphite  alcohol  and  the  process  devised  b.v  the 
author  wherein  the  SO,  and  SO3  are  not  removed 
before  fermentation.  Figures  are  given  for  the  cost 
of  production  in  a  100  t.  sulfite  mill.  The  fuel  value 
of  the  residual  solids  after  fermentation  is  sufficient 
to  evap.  the  liquor  and  leave  a  substantial  surplus  for 
generating  heat  or  power. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  The  utilisation  of  sulfite  waste  liquor.  PAUL 
RAZOUS.  L'Indnstrie  Chiniiquc:  Papier,  23,  134-5 
(June  1920).  Brief  notes  on  a  few  of  the  uses  of  sulfite 
waste  liquor. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Utilization  of  sulfite  waste  liquors.  Anon.  Chem. 
Trade  J..  65,  168,  (Aug.  16,  1919)  ;  Chimie  &  Industrie. 
4,  813.  (June  1920).  Xotes  on  the  utilization  of  sulfite 
waste  liquor  for  the  prepn.  of  alcohol,  fodder,  fertilizer, 
mordants,  azo  dves  (of  theoretical  interest  onlv),  and 
S  dyes.— A.P.-C. 

E-4.  The  resistance  of  filling  materials  for  absorp- 
tion towers  to  the  passage  of  gases.  F.  C.  ZP]1SBP]RG. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng..  21,  765-7,  (Dec.  31.  1919):  Chimie  & 
Industrie,  4,  773.  (June  1920).  Summary  of  expts. 
carried  out  to  det.  the  press,  required  to  circulate  a 
given  vol.  of  gas  per  min.  through  an  absorption  tower 
of  known  dimensions  filled  with  known  materials  and 
through  which  a  given  vol.  o£^  water  per  unit  section  is 
circulated.  The  results  show  that  stoneware  fillers 
offer  less  resistance  and  leave  more  room  for  circulation 
of  tlie  gas  than  do  quartz  or  coke. — A.P.-C. 

H-5.  The  bleaching  of  papermaking  fibers.    FRAXK. 

Papeteric.  42,  491-9,  (June  10,  1920i.  544-8,  (June  25. 
1920).  A  brief  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
bleaching  powder  and  electrolytic  bleach  (XaOCl), 
with  a  few  words  on  bleaching  by  means  of  KMu04, — 
A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose  phthalate:  its  preparation  and  prop- 
erties. HAROLD  A.  LEVEY,  Color  Lab.,  Bur.  of 
Chem.,  U.  S.  Dept.  <if  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.C. 
J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  12,  743-4,  (1920).  Hydro-cellu- 
lose is  prepd.  by  passing  CI  into  glacial  AcC>H  until  it 
is  colored  yellow,  and  heating  cotton  with  abt.  6  times 
its  wt.  of  this  acid  soln.  at  70°C  for  1-3  hrs.  The  cotton 
has  then  been  reduced  to  an  impalpable  dust,  and  is 
washed  free  from  acid  and  dried.  10  parts  of  the 
modified  cellulose  are  treated  with  a  soln.  (at  70°C) 
of  30  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  2.5  parts  of  fused 
ZnCL  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  diethyl  phthal- 
ate, for  24  hrs.  at  70° C.  The  product  is  washed  free 
from  solvent  and  reagents  and  dried  in  vacuo  at  a 
temp,  not  exceeding  70°C.  It  is  practically  insol.  in 
the  usual  org.  solvents  and  slightly  sol.  in  Schweitzer's 
reagent. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Formation  of  paper  on  the  Fourdrinier  wire. 

Papeterie.  42,  595-7  (July  10,  1920  1.  Transl.  of  ai-t.  in 
Paper.  25,  579-81.  Xov.  19.  1919.  See  Pulp  &  Paper,  18, 
p.  143.— A.P.-C. 
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K-12.  The  manufacture  and  care  of  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chine wires.  II.  LINDSAY.  I';ipi>i-,  1!)-12(),  (.IiiU  7, 
1920)  ;  16,  28,  (July  14,  1920).  A  brief  description  of 
the  uianuf.  of  Fourdrinier  machine  wires,  comprising' 
raw  materials,  wire  drawing:,  annealing,  weaving  the 
wire,  measuring  and  cutting,  soldering  and  stitching, 
stretching,  inspection,  packing  and  shipping.  Pointers 
are  given  on  the  proper  methods  of  storage,  handling 
and  using  the  wires  so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
wear  which  would  shorten  the  life  of  the  wires. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-15.  Investigations  in  coating  raw  stock  at  the 
Bryant  Paper  Mill.  ELBERT  G.  MILHAM.  Paper, 
15-6,  34,  (Julj- 28,  1920).  The  importance  of  coopera- 
tion between  chemist  and  mill  depts.  is  discussed.  At 
the  Bryant  Paper  Mill  this  resulted  in  the  standardiz- 
ing and  controlling  of  the  phys.  properties  of  the  raw 
stock  for  coating  which  enabled  the  paper  iriill  to  turn 
out  better  and  more  uniform  stock.  The  methods  of 
testing  the  paper  are  described. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Manufacture  of  jute  board.  JOHN  PFISTER. 
Paper,  16-7,  (July  21,  1920).  P.  advises  the  use  of 
container  clippings  in  jute  liner  fillers.  To  prevent 
the  peeling  of  the  liner,  get  the  liner  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, then  run  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  as  it  passes 
through  the  wet  end  of  the  machine  so  that  each  couch 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  knitting  the  liner  tighter 
to  the  filler.  Under  these  conditions  0.0041/2  liner  should 
be  sufficient.  H.  P.  requirements  of  machines,  jordans 
and  beaters  under  stated  conditions  are  given  and  a 
plea  is  made  for  the  publication  of  more  information 
of  that  nature  from  all  mills. — A.P.-C. 

M-9.  Cutting  transportation  costs  with  motor  trucks 
GEO.  H.  CRYAN,  Paper,  23-4,  (July  21,  1920).  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
paper  mills  from  the  use  of  motor  trucks  outside  and 
electric  trucks  inside. — A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Modem  testing  apparatus  for  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  P.  M.  WILLIAMS.  Pajier,  25,  32,  (July  21 
1920).  See  also  Paper  24,  586-8,  (1919)  ;  Pulp  &  Paper 
18,  80,  A-4  &  5,  (Jan.  22,  1920).  A  brief  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  testing  materials  and  supplies,  and 
more  especially  pulp,  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  together 
with  a  description  of  Williams'  Standard  Pulp  Testiii"- 
Outfit.— A.P.-C. 

M-0.  An  efficient  combustion  recorder.  Pai)er,  25, 
(Aug.  4,  1920).  The  Mono  Corporation  of  America  are 
putting  out  a  combined  COj  and  CO  recorder.  If  used 
without  the  CO  supplement,  it  mav  be  used  to  record 
SO,.— A.P.-C. 

N-4.  Economy  in  the  boikr  room.  N.  P.  WINCIIELL 
Jr.  Paper,  13-4,  32,  (July  28,  1920).  Besides  the  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  combustion  effieienc.v,  there  are 
5  important  items  which  should  be  watched:  1)  Pre- 
vention of  soot  and  scale  from  covering  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  boilei-.  2)  Prevention  of  air  leaks  and 
infiltration  into  the  boiler  setting.  3)  Stopping  steam 
leaks  from  boiler,  pipe  lines,  pumps,  etc.  4)  Installa- 
tion of  proper  instruments  in  the  boiler  room.  5) 
Keeping  sufficient  boiler  room  records.  The  impor- 
tance of  each  of  these  is  discussed. — A.P.-C. 

N-0.  The  UWci  steam  separator.  Papeterie,  42,  554, 
(June  25,  1920).  In  the  Ulrici  separator  the  steam  is 
made  to  impinge  vertically  downwards  on  a  baffle 
plate,  the  water  anil  dirt  being  drawn  off  at  the  bottom 
and  the  separated  steam  going  upwards,  thereby  effect- 
ing a  complete  and  efficient  separation. — A.P.-C. 


N-5.  Storing  and  handling  fuel.     .\.  P.  Wi.XCIIKLL 

Jr.  j'aprr.  ]l)-21,  (Aug.  4.  l!)20i.  Pointers  ou  the  jiropcr 
methods  of  storijig  and  iiamlling  coal  so  as  to  cut  down 
losses  to  a  min. — A.P.-C. 

0-3.  Lime  and  barium  carbonate  as  water  softener 
C.  A.  MEIIRING.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  21,  629-32,  (Nov. 
19,  1920).  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  783,  (June  1920). 
The  raw  water  is  treated  with  a  satd.  soln.  of  CaO. 
Ca('0;,  settles  out  in  the  tank  and  the  water  containing 
an  excess  of  CaO  is  sent  to  a  conical  tank  containing 
HaCO,,  where  BaSO^  is  pptd.  The  water  is  filtered 
through  a  special  sand  and  gravel  filter  thus  freeing 
it  from  sulphates. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Post-war  influence  on  paper  manufacture  in 
Italy.  Paper,  21-2,  (Aug.  4,  1920).  An  out!-'ne  of  the 
situation  of  the  Italian  paper  indu.stry  at  the  present 

time.— A.P.-C. 

R-5.  European  paper  manufacturers  face  critical 
problems.  THOMAS  REECE.  Paper,  22-3,  (Aug.  4, 
1920).  An  outline  of  the  situation  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  Central  Europe  at  the  present  time. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  European  paper  production  cut  by  coal  short- 
age. I'AVh  BARTHOLOW.  Paper,  9-10,  30,  (July 
14,  1920).  An  analysis  of  the  coal  situation  in  Europe, 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  pulp  and  paper  indu.stries, 
showing  that  the  production  of  the  latter  is  greatly 
handicapped  and  reduced  OM'ing  to  shortage  of  the 
former. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Swedish  sulfite  mills  reduce  output  to  meet 
market.  Paper,  11-2,  (July  21,  1920).  A  brief  analysis 
of  the  situation  of  the  Swedish  sulfite  industry  during 
the  last  5  yrs.,  showing  why  the  mills  were  forced  to 
reduce  their  output  in  the  early  part  of  1919. 

R-5.  Finnish  manufacturers  centralize  the  control  of 
wood  pulp  supplies.  Papermaker;  Paper,  12,  32,  (July 
21,  1920).  The  Finnish  industries  dependent  on  %vood 
as  their  raw  material  have  formed  the  Central  Federa- 
tion of  Finnish  Wood  Refining  Industries,  in  which 
only  the  carpentry  and  cabinet-making  industries, 
veneer  and  bobbins  factories  are  not  as  yet  represented. 
Its  object  is  to  watch  over  the  common  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  industries  as  regards  proposed  legislation 
and  imports,  customs  and  freight  tariffs,  and  gen.  com. 
policy.  All  sales  are  affected  by  the  association  and 
not  by  any  of  the  separate  firms.  Its  usefulness  to 
the  industries  during  these  trying  times  is  demonstrated 
by  the  general  prosperity  and  greatly  increased  exports 
of  its  members. — A.P.-C. 

R-6.  Taking  the  load  from  the  superintendent's 
shoulders.  FRANK  A.  WINEGAR.  Paper.  18,  (Aug. 
4.  1920).  The  paperniill  supt.  is  neither  a  chemist  nor 
a  color  salesman.  If  the  latter  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  needs  of  the  individual  mills  it 
would  greatly  help  the  supt.  and  at  the  same  time 
would  tend  to  create  better  feelings  towards  the  color 
iiulustry. — A.P.-C, 

R-0.  The  paper  problem  in  France.  A.  LECHATE 
LIER,  Prof,  au  College  de  France.  Papeterie,  42,  530-9. 
(June  25,  1920).  A  discussion  of  the  present  shortage 
of  raw  material  for  papermaking.  According  to  the 
aiithor  the  soln.  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  no. 
of  small  mills  in  N.  Africa  to  work  up  esparto  into 
]iul|)  which  could  then  be  sent  to  the  jiaper*  mills  in 
France,  and  in  France  to  similarh-  work  up  I'eeds  ami 
the  like.— A.P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


While  industrial  wages  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  revised  downward,  an  excep- 
tio  to  the  rule  of  reduction  .s  to  be  found  at  the 
nlant  of  the  Robert  Gair  Company.  Brooklyn,  mauu- 
aoturers  of  paper  goods-labels,  boxes,  eartons  paper 
meking  eases  and  a  great  variety  of  paper  containers. 
The  Gair  Company  during  the  war  penod-m  a  spae^ 
of  three  vears— advanced  wages  about  128  per  cent. 
It  is  to-dav  maintaining  its  wage  scale  at  the  peak,  at 
a  time  wh;n  business  is  slack  and  when  the  result  may 
be  that  the  management  will  have  to  fall  back  on  past 
profits  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  war  wages 
Georo-e  W  Gair,  president  of  the  company,  holds  that 
it  wo'uld  not  be  fair  to  cut  down  the  workers'  rate  ot 
pav  while  living  costs  have  not  receded  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  "The  wage-  readjustment  in  industry 
trenerallv  is  inevitable,  of  course,  says  Mr.  bair. 
"What  "the  emplover  can  do  is  to  make  the  readjust- 
ment easier  for  the  worker  to  bear.  And  when  we  get 
back  to  the  lower  level  of  prices  I  think  the  worker 
will  be  contented  with  the  lower  wage.  He  was  more 
contended  before  the  inflation  than  during  it.  He 
was  better  off  on  the  old  *25  a  week  than  on  the  .$oO 
a  week  at  the  peak  of  high  prices." 

Reports  current  about  the  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  the  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  held 
last  week  in  New  York,  have  it  that  a  decision  was 
taken  by  vote  for  a  dissolution  of  the  company  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  concern,  to  be  known  as  the 
Saguenav  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The  old  concern 
was  an  American  Company  and  had  to  pay  both  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  taxes.  Details  covering  changes  in 
the  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  new  company  and  the 
exchange  of  shares  will  be  made  soon  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  annual  report  within  a  few  weeks.  Re- 
organized as  a  Canadian  Company,  the  concern  will 
need  to  meet  only  Canadian  taxes. 

All  bids  for  government  paper  supplies  for  next  year 
received  recently  by  the  joint  Congressional  printing 
committee  have  "been  rejected.  It  was  announced  that 
the  committee  regarded  the  bids  as  unsatisfactory  and 
that  new  bids  would  be  called  for. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dom- 
estic Commerce  Daily  Trade  Reports  contains  a  com- 
munication from  Vice  Consul  Tliorling,  stationed  at 
Rangoon,  Burma,  to  the  effect  that  a  big  bamboo-paper 
pulp  plant  is  to  be  opened  in  the  Pegu  District,  Bur- 
ma, by  F.  W.  Heilger  &  Co.,  who  are  the  managing 
agents  for  the  Titaghur  Paper  Mills  Company,  Ltd. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Cass,  general  manager  of  the  F.  N. 
Burt  Compa"ny,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  best  known  paper  box 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
was  tendered  a  testimonial  dinner  recently  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  on  the  oeca.sion  of  her  thirtieth  anni- 
versary in  the  service  of  the  Burt  organization.  Offi- 
cials, former  officials,  salesmen  and  representative 
paper  box  men,  some  of  them  coming  from  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  attended.  The  splendid  record  made 
by  Miss  Cass  was  referred  to  in  glowing  tributes  by 
the  Burt  executives  and  others  who  spoke.  In  most 
of  these  speeches  Miss  Cass  was  credited  with  having 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  growth  of  the 


Burt  Company  from  an  eight  person  affair  to  the  pre- 
•sent  organization  of  2500. 

A  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  went  into  effect 
Monday  at  the  plant  of  the  Eaton,  Crane  and  Pike 
Company,  manufacturers  of  stationery  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  The  mills  are  now  being  operated  five  days  a 
week.     There  are  900  employes. 

The  Lakeview  Paper  Company,  successor  to  the  re- 
cently dissolved  Lakeside  Paper  Company,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  has  rearranged  its  finances  and  has  well  under 
way  at  present  a  mill  reconstruction  project.  With 
the  completion  of  the  construction  work  now  going  on, 
the  renovated  and  enlarged  mill  will  rank  with  the 
largest  in  the  Fox  River  Valley.  Considerable  new 
machinery  is  to  be  installed,  including  an  immense 
concrete  bleach-mixing  beater  with  a  capacity  of  10,- 
000  pounds.  The  big  machine  was  constructed  accord- 
ing to  specifications  prepared  by  the  company's  en- 
gineers, and  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  officers  of  the  re- 
organized company  are:  L.  L.  Alsted,  president  A.  J. 
McKay,  vice-president;  Louis  A.  Lecher,  secretary. 

At  hearings  held  last  week  before   the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  re- 
presentative paper  manufacturers — men  prominent  in 
practically  every  branch  of  the  industry — were  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  the  tariff  as 
it  relates  to  the  present  situation  in  the  paper  trade. 
Manj'  arguments  showing  why  the  manufacturers  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  should  be  protected  against 
foreign  competition  were  presented.     The  Association 
of  American  Wood  Pulp  Importers,   though  not  re- 
presented before  the  committee,  filed  a  brief  taking  a 
stand  against  the  idea  of  imposing  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  pulp.     If  a  duty  must  be  enacted  because  of  reve- 
nue requirements,   the   Association,   according  to   the 
brief,  would  much  prefer  seeing  the  enactment  of  a 
duty  on  a  pecific  basis.     It  urges  this  on  the  ground 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  paper  manufacturer  buying  foreign  pulp,  part- 
icularly since  contracts  closed  at  a  fixed  price  involv- 
ing shipments   of  pulp  from  Canadian  mills  or  from 
abroad,  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  occurrence  during  the 
life  of  the  contracts  of  important  fluctuations.     S.  E. 
Thomason,  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune",  speaking  for  the 
American    Newspaper   Publishers'    Association,    urged 
upon  the  committee  the  importance  of  permitting  free 
entrj'  of  newsprint  paper  from  all  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  Canada,  claiming  that  the  present  print  paper 
situation  demands  such  action.    "No  tariff  which  could 
be  imposed  would  cause  an  expansion  in  the  newsprint 
industry",   was   Mr.    Thomason 's   contention.     He   de- 
clared that  production  in  the  United  States  last  year 
was  onlj'  70  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  2,144,000 
tons  for  the  year.    He  added  that  he  believes  the  ratio 
will  be  lowered  this  year.    The  output  of  the  Swedish. 
Finnish  and  Norwegian  mills  has  proved  so  inferior  in 
quality,  said  Mr.  Thomason,  that  no  fear  need  be  en- 
tertained by  American  manufacturers  of  competition 
from  that  quarter,  even  if  the  Scandinavian  product 
could  be  bought  at  $15  a  ton  less  than  the  American, 
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CANADIAN   TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Torouto,  Feb.  12.  —  Business  generally  iu  the  paper 
trade  remaius  quiet,  althougjii  there  has  beeu  a  slight 
revival  in  some  Hues.  There  is  a  tendency  to  postpone 
buying,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  mistaken  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  consuming  public  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  sudden  buying  era  selting  in,  with  its 
ujiual  corollary  of  an  advance.  Wholesale  paper  deal- 
ers say  that  there  will  be  no  further  big  cuts  in  paper, 
althoug-'h  t/iere  may  be  some  small  adjustments  in 
some  lines.  Efforts  of  the  manufaeturei-s  and  job- 
bers at  the  present  time  are  being  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  uniform  price  lists  and  these  are 
rapidly  being  gotten  on  the  desired  basis,  which  will 
mean  protection  to  the  big  a.s  well  a,s  to  the  small 
printer  or  consumer  of  paper.  Printers  are  coming 
to  see  that  tjieir  profits  are  not  as  satisfactory  on  a 
low  market  for  paper  a.s  when  prices  are  firm  and 
uniform.  Without  any  .spirit  of  combination,  the  trade 
is  arranging  a  uniform  price  list  for  papers  based  on 
a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  casts  and  one  which  will 
offer  protection  to  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  Eor  instance,  at  the  present  time,  the 
price  of  superfine  linen  record  is  60  cents,  per  pound 
in  carload  lots.  The  practice  of  unloading  has  largely 
.stopped,  and  all  printers,  big  and  little,  pay  the  same 
price.  Uniform  prices  on  other  lines  will  graduall.v  I)e 
establis;ied,  which  will  mean  that  the  printer  will  know 
exactly  where  he  stands  when  he  is  estimating  on  a 
job,  while  he  will  be  without,  the  fear  of  a  compet- 
itor getting  ;iis  paper  at  a  lower  figure.  In  the  paper 
trade,  as  in  other  branches  of  commercial  activity,  it  is 
argued  that  the  general  cost  of  production  ha.s  been  re- 
duced very  little  and  it  is  stated  that  the  price  of 
paper  cannot  come  to  a  much  lower  point  without 
jeopai'dizing  the  industry.  One  leading  jobber  states 
that  there  will  be  no  further  drop  in  paper  and  in 
^Ls  opinion  next  May  would  see  the  paper  industry 
on  a  .sound  and  fairly  jn-of liable  ba.sis  for  those  en- 
gaged  in  it. 

BOOK,  BONDS  AND  LEDGERS.  —  While  these 
adjustments  ai'e  taking  place  as  to  price,  trade  in 
these  lines  is  quiet  and  there  is  little  demand  for 
either  book  paper,  bonds  or  ledgers.  Tlie  mills  are 
receiving  comparatively  few  orders  and  their  tonnage 
output  is  small.  A  number  of  the  mills  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  lull  in  business  to  make  repairs  and 
renovations.  The  jobbers  still  have  large  stocks  on 
hand,  and  as  a  consequence  are  not  placing  big  orders 
wit/i  the  mills.  The  jobbers'  orders  are  of  small  di- 
mensions, but,  in  the  words  of  one  dealer,  "big  bu.'ii- 
nes.s  is  in  the  air  and  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
before   it  materializes." 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —  There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  both  wrapping  papers  and  paper  bags,  and  large 
stocks  that  were  on  hand  a  few  weeks  ago  are  grad- 
ually being  depleted  under  gradually  increasing  calls 
for  paper  and  bags.  Owing  to  .some  of  the  mills 
having  been  closed  for  a  time,  .shipments  from  the 
mills  fell   off  some,   but  jobbers   now   report   no   dif- 


ficulty in  getting  all  the  stock  they  need.  One  dealer 
reported  ia.st  montii  s  bu.sme,-s  as  being  equal  to  t;ie 
later  months  of  the   boom   period. 

BOX  BOARD.  —  The  box  board  industry  is  going 
through  a  very  quiet  period  with  mast  of  the  board 
mills  i-unniiig  short  tune  and  the  box-making  mills 
likewise.  Although  a  lot  of  inquiries  are  coming  throug/i 
for  stock  dealers  say  that  no  one  appears  anxious  to 
close  an  ortler  and  those  that  are  Demg  booked  are 
small.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  trade  is  going 
to  pick  up  and  normal  buying  is  expected  to  be  re- 
sumed  by   March. 

KRAtT.  —  Few  orders  are  being  taken  for  kraft 
paper  and  the  trade  is  extremely  dull.  Some  of  the 
miiis  are  closed  down  entirely  and  Wayagamack  has 
not  yet  reopened,  alt^iough  manufacture  as  expected 
to  be  resumed  at  the  mill  very  shoi'tly.  Kraft  pulp 
is  quoted  at  $115.  Kraft  paper  iu  carloads  lots  to 
Ontario  and  Quebec  points  is  .$11.50:  ton  lots  $13.50 
and  in  less  than  ton  lots  $14.50.  To  the  Maritime 
provinces  the  price  is  sliglitly  higher  with  the  freight 
equalized   on    St.    John   and   Halifax. 

PULP.  —  While  most  of  t^e  mills  are  making  the 
usual  amount  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  there 
is  very  little  market  for  the  product  and  the  tendency 
is  to  hold  off  buying  pending  looked-for  reductions 
in  the  price.  The  clasing  of  the  board  mills,  in  the 
United  States  has  affected  the  output  of  the  Canadian 
mills  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  by  the  time  those  re- 
open, which  should  be  soon  now,  it  is  expected  that 
something  like  normal  demand  will  prevail  and  the 
market  stiffen.  No  one  appears  to  know  just  where 
the  market  is  at  present  and  there  are  no  fixed  prices 
for  any  line  of  jiulp.  (Jeiierally  .speaking,  ground  wood 
is  quoted  at  from  $80  to  $!H):  bleached  pulp  at  $140 
and   unbleached   at  $100. 

NEWSPRINT.  —  Newsprint  is  moving  fairly  free 
and  one  occasionally  hears  of  spot  lots  being  offered 
at  a  figure  below  the  contract  price  of  6Vi,  cents,  but 
sucji  quotations  are  s.aid  to  be  "feelers"  only  and  as 
far  as  can  be  learned  have  not  resulted  in  actual 
deals.  There  is  little  spread  between  contract  and 
spot  lot  rates  on  big  sales,  but  the  small  buyer  has 
to  pay  anything  up  to  10  cents  for  his  requirements. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  Mill  buying  of 
new  cottons  cuttings  has  been  very  limited.  The  paper 
manufacturers  report  very  little  need  for  rags  as  they 
are  running  under  reduced  time  and  not  consuming  a 
normal  amount  of  rag's.  In  tihe  absence  of  any  bu.v1ng 
the  price  tone  has  been  easy  and  most  grades  have 
shaded  down  perceptibly.  Na  1  w'jaho  shirt  cuttings 
liave  been  offered  in  .small  lots  as  low  as  16  cents 
without  stirring  much  interest.  Old  cotton  rags  eon- 
linue  low,  but  as  there  are  very  few  rags  being  graded 
these  days,  shipments  from  collectors  continue  light. 
Any  operations  on  the  part  of  the  mills  should  have  a 
tendency  to  make  prices  much  firmer.  White  en- 
velope cuttings  and  soft  wjiite  shavings  have  dropped 
down  quite  sharply  in  the  past  two  weeks,  while  news- 
blanks  is  moving  in  smaller  volume  than  for  some 
time   past.     Magazines   and   books  have   also   dropped 
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quite  sharply  and  tlie  paper  stock  market  is  very  dull,  It.  did  not  recpiire  uuieli  time  for  raw  material  pro- 
except  for  an  occasional  small  order  from  mills  wliieh  ducers  and  dealei-s  to  see  the  "handwriliiug  on  tin- 
are  in  immediate  need  of  material.  wall"  and  to  follow  the  lead  of  consumers  in  cutting 

Per  f'Wt.   F.O.B.   Toronto  down    i>riees    to   soraet/iiing   nearer   to    a   noi-mal    level. 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $16.00— $17.00  Paper  maniLfaeturers  should  feel  highly  gratified  that 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cutting.s  ..  11.50 —  12.00  they  themselves  were  the  ones  to  inaugurate  the  mark- 
No.  1  fancy  s/iirt  cuttings -  •          ■'^•00 —     8.50  ing   down   of   prices,,   and    present   indications   are   that 

No.  1  blue' overall  cuttings 8.00 —     8.50  they    will    profit    by    their    action.      The    fundamental 

Bleached  shoe  clip 11.00 —  12.00  reason    for    the    prevailing    business    dullness    is    that 

White    cotton    hosiery    cuttings    .  .     .  .        12.50 —  13.00  consumers  .have  temporarily  lost,  faith   in   the  stability 

Light   colored    hosiery    cuttings    .  .     .  .        10.50 —  11.00  of    prices,    realizing,    of    coui-se,    that    prices    on    prac- 

New  lio-ht  flanellette  cuttings 11.00—  11.50  tically  all  commodities  were  entirely  too  high  and  that 

Nq.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 7.50 —     8.00  decline.-    would    neces.sarily    have    to    come    about.      As 

Citv  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)  .  .  1.90 —  2.00  soon  as  prices  on  any  article  get  down  to  more  reason- 
Flocks  and  .satinettes .90 —  1.00  able  levels,  the  probabilities  are  demand  for  that  art- 
Tailor  rao'S -60 —       .70  icle  will   quickly   expand.     This  has  been   proven   par- 

Ci'unny  bagging 1.10 —     1.20  ticularly  in  the  textile  field,  where  manufacturing  ami 

Manila  rope   .". -^-SO —     3.75  trading  have  increased  suhstantially  .since  prices  were 

No.    1    white   envelope    cuttings    .  .     .  .          5.00 —     5.25  reduced   to   a   point   where    buyersj   are   not   so   fearful 

No    1  soft  white  shavings  . 4-75 —     5.00  to  cover  their  wants  and  to  anticipate  future  require- 

Wliite  blanks 2-00 —     2.15  ments.     T,he  same  condition  will  likely  develop -in  the 

Heavy  ledo-er  stock 2.75 —     3.00  paper  market,  now  that  paper  prices  are  getting  down 

No    i  mao-azine 1-60 —     1.75  to  where  buyers  will  regain  confidence.     In  this  way, 

No  1  book  stock 1.35 1-50  manufacturers  should  soon  benefit  by  the  sharp  re- 
No  1  manila  cuttings 2.25 —  2.50  ductions  in  price  of  their  product  through  the  obtain- 
No.  1  print  manila  '^ .75 —     1.00  ing  of  a  larger  volume  of  busines.-. 

Folded  news -75 —       -80  There  has  been  little  important  change  in  the  paper 

Over   issue    news 1.00 —     1.15  market    during   t.he    week.      Quotations    in    a    majority 

j^j.gfl                2.25 2.50  of  cases  are  maintained,  and  where  such  changes  have 

No    1    clean    and    mixed   papers    .  .     .  .            .50 .60  occurred,    tiiey   have   vii"tually   without    exception   been 

in   a  downward   direction.      Demand   for   any   kiiul    of 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS  paper  or  board  has  broadened  but  slightly,   if  at  all. 

consumers  and  jobbers  buy  in  retail  fashion,  placing 

New  York,    February   12.    (Special    Correspondence.)  orders  only  when   in   immediate  need   of  supplies,   and 

Raw  material   has  furni.shed  tjie  most   interesting  feat-  yet  signs  are   not   wanting  that   the   lower   prices   now 

ure   in    the   markets    this    week.      The    sharp    recession  ruling  are  commencing  to  have   effect.     Inquiry   fi-oiu 

in  prices  on  several  description.s  of  raw  stock  used  by  at  least  certain  .sources  is  increasing,  and  t,here  is  not 

paper  mills  has   been    easily  the   outstanding   develop-  so   much   reluctance  sliowu   by   buyers   in   meeting   the 

ment,  and  has  tended  to  divert  the  attention  of  mem-  prices  asked  when  they  are  in  want  of  paper.     Furth- 

bers  of  the  trade  from  finished  paper  to  the  raw  ma-  ermore,  there  are  .some  lines   of  trade  that  are  begin- 

terial    situation.      Wood    pulp,    both    mechanical    and  iiing   to   take   on   a  much    livelier   a.spect,   which    is   at 

chemical,    has    dropped    considerably    in    price.      Most  least  being  reflected   in  the  paper  industry   by   buyers 

grades  of  pulp  are  now  available  at  lower  prices  than  exhibiting   more  interest. 

have  prevailed  in  many  a  day,  at  least  for  the  past  Prices  hold  generally  at  around  previous  levels.  Spot 
sevei-al  years,  and  while  the  market  tone  has  steadied  newsprint  is  a  little  lower,  .'■ales  down  to  6  cent*^  a 
to  an  extent,  indications  are  that  prices  will  go  off  pound  for  newsprint  in  standard  rolls  jiaving  been 
a  hit  further  before  the  downward  movement  is  def-  reported.  The  spot  market  is  still  easy  in  tone  and 
initely  checked.  Papermaking  rags  also  have  declined  there  is  a  surplus  of  supply  offered  at  the  momenl. 
in  price,  especially  new  cotton  cuttings  which  for  a  On  the  other  hand,  the  contract  basis  is  well  main- 
long  time  have  ruled  on  proportionately  higher  levels  tained  and  an  interesting  development  is  a  statement 
than  old  rags,  and  recessions  also  have  been  recorded  made  public  by  President  Philip  T.  Dodge  of  the 
in  old  papers.  In  fact,  the  raw  matei-ial  nuirket  al-  International  Paper  Company,  in  which  he  says  that 
most  in  its  entirety  has  been  on  the  downtrend.  tjiere  will  not  l>e  any  reduction  in  contract  prices  of 
The  fall  in  raw  material  prices  would  seem  to  be  newsprint  for  some  time  to  come,  emi)hasis  being 
the  best  possible  proof  that  t.he  paper  industry  is  placed  on  the  continued  high  cost  of  manufacturing, 
rapidly  becoming  readjusted  to  after-the-war  condi-  Some  take  this  prediction  of  Mr.  Dodge  as  intimating 
tions.  "  This  industry  probably  was  the  last,  at  any  there  will  be  no  cut  in  prices  by  the  1.  P.  for  the 
rate    one    of    the    last,    to    feel    the    depression    which  second    quarter    of    thlsi    year. 

attacked    bu.'-iiness    a    few    months    ago.      Even    when  The  board    market   has   quieted   down   after   having 

paper  mills   found   themselves  in   want    of   orders   and  experienced  a  flurry  of  buying  by  boxmakers  soon  af- 

when   demand  for  paper  decreased   in   relative  propor-  ter  New  Year's.     Quotations  nevertheless  are   holding, 

tinn    to   that   existing   for   varied    nuuiufactured    com-  plain  cjiip  board  being  quoted  at  $50.  or  .slightly  lowei', 

modities.  prices  for  paper  .held  up  for  quite  a   lengthy  per  ton   at   mills,  and  filled  news  board  at  $55. 

spell.      It    was    inevitable,   however,   that    prices   siiould  G-ROUNT)   WOOD.   —   The  ground   wood    market   is 
come    down :    thi--   soon    became    pointedl.v    ai)i)areiit   to     close  to  the  edge,  of  demoralization.     There   is  no  de- 

mainifacturers,    who,   after   waiting    unrewarded    for    a  mand    of    important   volume,    and    aside    from   tj"ansae- 

drop    in    raw    material     took    mattei-s    into    their    own  tions  involving  .small  quantities  of  pulp  djrectl.v  need- 
hands    liy    reducing   i|uotations   on    llicir    own    ])rodiu-t.     ed   by  bu.vers,    business    is   practically   at   a    standstill. 
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TRADE-MARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mask 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  monoy  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  1 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Telephone:  Murray  Hil!  4246-47 
•  "         "    2170 
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So  many  prices  are  mentioned  in  different  corners 
of  the  trade  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
what  ground  wood  really  is  worth.  Actual  sales  of 
a  carload  or  two  have  beeu  i-ecorded  in  certain  in- 
stances do-\\Ti  to  $45  per  ton  at  grinding  plants,  yet 
dealers  declare  this  price  is  not  truly  representative 
of  the  market  basis,  it  being  stated  that  leading  pro- 
ducers are  asking  $60  to  $65  and  that  they  are  refus- 
ing to  sell  at  the  bottom  figures  at  wiiich  "distress" 
lots  are  being  disposed  of.  A  majority  of  the  trade 
feel  that  prices  will  firm  up  materially  as  soon  as 
buyers  resume  operations  on  a  more  nearly  normal 
scale.  It  is  a^ei-ted  that  mechanical  pulp  sold  at 
$45  and  even  at  $55  and  $60  is  marketed  at  a  loss 
to  the  producer,  wihch  leads  to  the  belief  that  prices 
cannot  long   remain  on   such   levels. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  There  is  a  lack  of  import- 
ant activity  in  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  prices  display 
an  easy  and  unsettled  tone.  T^ie  sharp  reductions 
announced  early  in  the  month  by  leading  manufac- 
turers have  greatly  unsettled  matters,  and  quotations 
are  so  irregular  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
guesswork  to  ascertain  what  market  prices  are.  Deal- 
ei-s  and  mill  agents  themselves  frankly  say  they  do 
not  know  what  pulp  is  worth,  pointing  out  that  it 
is  vei-y  hard  to  locate  buyers  regardless  of  tjie  quota- 
tions named,  and  the  situation  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
an  establif-hed  price  basis.  Sellers  in  most  cases  are 
marking  time  and  are  doing  little  offering  of  pulp, 
feeling  that  when  consumere  really  want  pulp  they 
will  enter  the  market  and  that  to  endeavor  to  press 
biiyers  now  would  mei-ely  serve  further  to  di.sturb 
conditions.  However,  some  are  trying  to  move  certain 
stocks  of  pulp  and  the  prices  at  which  tjiis  .supply  is 
selling  denote  broad  declines  in  price.  Domestic  news 
tirade  .sulphite  has  sold  at  $85  a  ton  at  pulp  mills 
and  there  have  been  reports  of  some  sales  at  this  price 
delivered  at  consuming  points.  Domestic  bleached 
sidphite  is  offered  fairly  freely  at  6.50  cents  a  pound 
at  pulp  mills  and  some  lots  have  been  purchased  for 
and  4.25  cents  for  foreign,  while  easy  bleaching  sulph- 
ite is  to  be  had  at  5  cents  for  domestic  and  6  cents  for 
imported. 

Arrivals  of  foreign  wood  pulp  at  the  port  of  New 
York  this  week  included  2,195  bales  from  Rotterdam, 
2,131  bales  from  Kobe  and  1,600  bales  from  Yokohama. 

RAGS.  —  Lower  prices  obtained  on  most  grades 
of  cotton  cuttings  used  by  paper  mills,  and  certain 
kinds  of  old  rags  have  decreased  in  value  slightly 
during  the  week.  No.  1  new  white  shirt  cuttings  are 
offered  by  dealers  at  17  cents  per  pound  at  .shipping 
point's,  new  unbleached  muslins  at  13.50  cents,  No.   1 


washables  at  7.50  cents,  new  slight  silesias  at  9  cents, 
fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  9  cents  and  new  blue  overall 
cuttings  at  9  cents.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  in  fair 
tonnage  to  some  felt  mills  at  a  price  basis  of  around 
one  cent  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  Old 
white  rags  are  quotably  steady,  whereas  thirds  and 
blues  are  in  an  easy  position  ajid  can  doubtless  be 
acquired  at  concessions  from  tjie  price  asked  by  sellers. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Slight  declines  in  low  grades 
of  old  paper  have  featured  the  market  this  week. 
Board  mills  which  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  were 
moderately  active  buyers  of  mixed  paper,  folded  news- 
papers and  similar  grades  have  mostly  retired  from  the 
market,  and  as  is  usual  when  demand  for  sixch  des- 
criptions falls  off,  prices  have  weakened.  Sales  of 
No.  1  mixed  paper  to  mills  at  45  cents  per  hundred 
poimds  at  shipping  points  have  been  reported,  w^iile 
folded  news  has  sold  at  60  cents,  No.  1  over-issue 
news  at  90  cents  and  box  board  cuttings  at  55  cents. 
High  grades  are  moving  in  slight  amounts  and  prices 
in  most  eases  tend  off.  Offerings  of  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings  to  mills  at  4.75  cents  and  of  soft  white 
shavings  of  No.  1  quality  at  3.75  cents  have  attracted 
few  buyers,  and  purchases  could  doubtless  be  made 
at  a  quarter  o'f  a  cent  below  these  figiires.  Old  books 
and  magazines  are  selling  in  scattered  directions  at 
about   1.50   cents   at  shij^ping   points. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Consumers  ex- 
hibit but  pa.ssing  interest  in  old  rope  and  bagging, 
and  were  it  not  for  occasional  sales  of  light  tonnage 
the  market  would  be  at  a  complete  standstill.  Prices 
quoted  by  dealers  range  aroud  4  cents  per  pound  on 
No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  and  at  about  1.50  cents 
on  No.  1  .scrap  bagging. 


The  "Iri.sh  Consulate-General",  (Trade  Dept.),  New 
York  City,  has  advertising  in  several  New  York  papers 
directing  the  attention  of  American  producers  and 
shippers  to  the  Irish  market  for  paper  and  paper 
making  material.  Part  of  the  advertisements  contain 
the  following  legend:  "Ireland  purchases  every  year 
wood  pulp,  cardboard,  stra.wboard,  printing  and  news- 
paper, stationery  and  show  cards  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  .$4,000,000.  This  valuable  market  has  been  pract- 
ically an  English  monoply.  Direct  shipping  between 
American  and  Irish  ports  should  stimulate  American 
producers  and  shippers  to  secure  a  share  of  this  profit- 
able trade." 


"Don't   climb   over   nor   crawl   under   railway   cars, 
Play  Safe,"  says  the  Safety  League. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


8311 


50  E.  42nd  STREET  telephones  san  murray  hill  NEW   YORK 


1813 


We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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"Where  the  wear  comes^^ 


On  your  digester  fit- 
tings and  acid  lines^^ — 
This  is  where  the 
superior  acid  resisting 
qualities  of  "World" 
Bronze  are  apparent. 
It  has  been  proved  by 
many  users  through- 
out Canada  that  wherever  Bronze 
is  required  to  withstand  acid,  "it 
pays  to  specify  "World." 


T.  McAVlTY  &  SONS,  LTD. 


Montreal 
Ttoronto 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

CANADA 
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News  from  Our  Advertisers 


ABOUT  SECTIONAL  DRIVES. 

"Sectional  Individual  Motor  Drive  for  Paper  Ma- 
chines" is  t^ie  subject  of  Leaflet  1933.  that  is  being 
distributed  by  the  Westingrhouse  Electric  and  -Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Ea.st  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  leaflet 
describes  and  illustrates  the.  sectional  individual  motor 
drive,  which  has  been  successfully  developed  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company  to  a&sure  increa-sed  production, 
decreased  maintenance,  greater  reliability  and  durabil- 
ity in  machines  for  the  production  of  paper.  The  in- 
stallation at  the  Gould  Paper  Company,  Lyon  Falls, 
New  York,  w,jueh  is  equipped  with  the  automatic  speed 
regulating  sy.stem.  is  sho^^ni  in  thLs  leaflet.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  operation  of  the  control  is  given,  to- 
gether witb  an  outline  of  its  advantages. 


WELDING  CO.  MAKES  CHIP  SCREENS. 

St.  Lawrence  Welding  Company  Ltd.,  138-140  Ins- 
pector Street,  Montreal  who  are  well  known  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  trade  as  boiler-makers  and  welders, 
and  more  particularly  as  manufacturers  of  tanks  and 
dryers,  are  now  manufacturing  chip  screens. 

These  welded  chip  screens  are  more  of  3-16"  iron 
wire,  each  and  every  intersection  being  welded  with 
a  smooth  weld.  The  common  mesh  used  is  3-4"  by  3" 
long  with  a  clear  opening. 

They  also  manufacture  a  similar  tj-pe  for  pulp  only 
with  a  smaller  mesh.  The.v  have  already  turned  out 
over  100  of  these  chip  screens  and  are  now  working 
on  a  further  order  for  38.  Mr.  Barrj',  the  general  man- 
ager, states  that  they  have  lately  received  several  large 
orders  for  welded  pressure  vessels  and  rivetted  tanks 
and  that  they  have  at  the  present  time  enough  work 
to  keep  their  plant  working  at  capacity  to  next  June. 


E.  Forssell  who  has  charge  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Department  of  the  American  Transmarine  Company. 
Inc.,  13  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  has  gone  to  South 
America  to  join  the  firm  of  Holmberg,  Bech  y  Cia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


William  Beardmore  &  Company,  Limited,  whose  steel 
works  are  at  Glasgow  and  naval  construction  works 
at  Dalmuir  have  opened  a  Canadian  office  at  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Breen 
Kennedy,  handling  the  following  lines : — Steel  shafting 
and  forgings  up  to  all  sizes,  small  tools,  jigs  and  fix- 
tures, locomotives  of  every  variety  (steam,  petrol  and 
electric),  flanging  work  of  all  kinds,  sheets,  ship  and 
boiler  plates  and  sections,  water-tube.  Scotch  and  loco- 
motive boilers,  steam  turbo,  Beardmore-Tosi  Diesel 
and  Beardmore  crude  oil  engines,  centrifugal  and  semi- 
rotary  wing  pumps. 


The  Engineering  and  Machine  Works  of  Canada, 
at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  report  having  shipped  their  first 
grinder  to  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  Windsor  Mills. 
Que.  This  delivery  is  being  followed  by  shipment  of 
six  Machines  to  Wolfe  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Riviere-du-Loup,  Que. 

They  are  also  busj'  on  several  large  orders  and  pros- 
pects are  very  good  for  the  coming  season.  Visitors 
are  always  welcome  at  the  plant. 


Bureau  of 

Canadian  Information 


"T^HE  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Canadian  in- 
formation, will  furnish 
you  with  the  latest  relia- 
ble information  on  every 
phase  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  development 
in  Canada.  In  the  Re- 
ference Libraries  maintained  at  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Montreal  is  complete  data  on  natural  resources,  climate, 
labor,  transportation,  business  openings  etc.,  in  Canada 
Additional  data  is  constantly  being  added. 

No  charge  or  obligation  attaches  to  this  service.      Business 
organizations  are  invited  to  make  use  of  it. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Department  of  Colonization  and  Development 


165  E.  Ontario  St. 
Chicago 


33S  Windsor  Station 
Montreal 


1270  Broadway 
New  Yorit 
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A  Distinct  Advance 
in  Pump  Construction 
with  many  Advantages 


Nash  Hydro-Turbine  Air  Compressors  and 
Vacuum  Pumps  combine  so  many  advantages 
that  they  give  unrivaled  pumping  service. 

Their  simpHcity  of  construction,  depend- 
ability, high  efficiency,  compactness,  low  first 
cost  and  small  operating  expense,  represent  a 
distinct  advance  in  compressor  and  vacuum 
pump  construction. 


Nash  Pumps 


have  only  one  moving  part  and  since  there  are  no 
rods,  pistons,  crank  shafts,  gears,  or  loose  moving  parts 
to  get  out  of  order,  they  do  not  require  expert  attend 
ance.  The  vacuum  is  produced  absolutely  without 
pulsation  and  the  freedom  from  vibration  enables  Nash 
Pumps  to  give  the  utmost  dependability  of  service  for 
the  longest  time. 

Our  nearest  Branch  House  will  gladly  send  you 
interesting  pump  information  and  explain,  in  detail, 
why  Nash  Pumps  are  so  desirable. 


fhe  (Canadian  pairbanks-]y[orse  (]o.,Lijnited 
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for  Mechanical  Goods 
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write  us 
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ABOUT  BURNING  BlUDGEH. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  expression  "Burniug 
one's  bridges",  but  this  operation  is  usually  supposed 
to  take  place  after  one  has  crossed  the  bridge.  We 
oecasioually  find  a  case  of  such  blank  idiocy  as  to 
burn  the  bridge  before  crossing.  The  initials  of  that 
person  are  commonly  assumed  to  be  D.  V.  In  the 
case  we  have  in  mind,  however,  we  might  add  the  third 
initial  and  call  it  D.  F.  G.  which  for  politeness  sake 
Ave  shall  say  represents  the  Dominion  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Dominion  of  Canada  vei'y  largely  must 
look  to  the  product  of  the  forest  to  pay  for  such  mat- 
erials as  must  be  imported  to  be  iised  as  raw  material 
for  many  of  our  industries  or  are  otherwise  necessary. 
While  these  are  in  some  eases  not  ma.jor  industries 
their  operation  is  alisolutely  necessarj-  because  we 
must  provide  for  balanced  employment  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  forest  is  every v\-here  recognised  as  the  liaek 
bone  of  Canada's  manufacturing  position.  It  not  only 
provides  emploj'ment  in  its  mills  for  nearly  thirty 
thousand  people,  but  engages  more  than  that  number 
in  its  woodland  operations.  Further  than  that  our 
railways,  and  particularly  our  Government  owned 
railways,  handle  a  large  amount  of  freight  in  conse- 
quence of  hauling  both  the  raw  material  and  the  finish- 
ed product  and  yet  these  same  railways  are  causing 
annually  enormous  losses  because  they  do  not  effect- 
ively cope  with  the  problem  of  preventing  fires  along 
their  right-of-way.  An  efficient  commission,  a  Gov- 
ei'nment  commission  at  that,  is  in  charge  of  fire  protec- 
tion along  other  railways  which  are  required  to  comply 
with  its  order;  but  the  Government's  own  railways  do 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  commission. 
This  is  a  most  unfortunate  and  idiotic  arrangement 
and  the  .sooner  it.  can  be  stopped  the  longer  will  be  the 
life  of  our  forests  and  the  better  will  be  the  chance 
for  tlie  Government  railways  to  pay  their  way. 

One  would  not  expect  a  painter  to  burn  dnwii  I  ho 
bouse  he  hoped  to  get  the  job  of  decorating. 


CO-OPERATIVE    RESEARCH    IN    PRACTICAL 
FORESTRY. 

A  curious  but  very  important  coincidence  occurred 
during  the  Convention  week  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  At  exactly  the  same  time  that 
the  Technical  Section,  meeting  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  was  discussing  a  plan  for  organizing  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  the  research  work  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  Canada,  the  Woodlands  Section   oP  tlio 


Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  meeting  at  the 
Windsor,  were  discussing  similar  action  with  regard 
to  experimental  work  with  new  methods  and  apparatus 
in  woods  operations.    This  is  most  encouraging. 

The  decision  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Research  and  appoint  a 
director  means  that  individual  and  disconnected  efforts 
of  a  number  of  mills  will  be  co-ordinated  and  duplica- 
tion largely  avoided,  thus  making  for  economy  and 
efficiency.  There  is  a  similar  situation  in  regard  to  the 
(il)erations  necessary  in  the  production  of  wood,  both 
in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the  principal  raw 
material  of  Canada's  principal  manufacturing  industry. 
Several  companies  have  tried  out  new  types  of  equip- 
ment but  few,  if  any,  records  are  available  which  give 
an  adequate  statement  of  performance.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary to  have  complete  and  accurate  records  as  it  is  to 
conduct  an  experiment  with  care.  A  comprehensive 
report  of  procedure  and  results  is  necessary  for  a 
correct  understaiuiing  of  the  circumstances. 

The  technical  men  are  a  bit  ahead  of  the  woodlands 
men,  but  not  so  much  as  the  encouragement  given 
them  .should  warrant.  The  foresters  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  in 
improving  the  wood  situation  at  its  source. 

The  fact  that  both  sections  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  have 
approved  the  same  method  of  work  on  this  problem 
of  research  is  a  good  argument  in  its  favor.  The 
woodsmen  have  some  points  in  their  program  wliieh 
should  bo  carefully  noted  by  the  technical  men.  The 
general  plan,  as  approved  for  a  beginning  by  the 
Woodlands  Section,  is  outlined  in  Mr.  Anson's  fine 
address  which  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

It  appears  that  not  enough  importance  is  attached 
to  records  of  failures.  Apparently  the  speakers,  judg- 
ing from  the  discussion,  want  to  hear  about  the  suc- 
cessful experimeiits  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
quite  as  important  in  any  scientific  or  technical  work 
to  know  the  "how",  "where"  ami  "why"  of  failures. 
Complete  information  about  them  may  often  point  the 
road  to  success  and,  in  any  case,  will  warn  newcomers 
off  the  wrong  road.  If  it  is  discovered,  for  instance, 
that  a  tractor  will  not  operate  on  a  certain  grade  or 
a  certain  type  of  road,  surely  the  whole  section  wants 
to  know  that,  so  as  to  avoid  the  difficulties. 

Surely,  Convention  Week  1921  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  New  and  important 
lines  of  action  have  been  laid   out  and  we  may  con- 
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fidently  expect  next  year  to  bring  good  reports  of 
progress  in  the  direction  of  organized  research  work 
in  both  mill  and  forest. 


A  FOREST  BANGERS'  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  finest  suggestions  that  has  come  forward 
for  sometime  was  the  proposal  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Woodlands  Section  last  month.  That  the  wood 
using  industries,  in  conjunction  with  the  Province  of 
Quebec  establish  a  Forest  Rangers"  School  was  the 
proposition  which  started  the  discussion  and  it  will  be 
well  worth  the  reader's  time  to  turn  to  another  page 
of  this  magazine  and  study  the  situation  as  it  is  there 
laid  out.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  such  a  discus- 
sion should  take  place  at  this  particular  time  when 
the  general  public  as  well  as  of  those  more  vitally 
interested  individually  in  such  problems,  are  turning 
their  attention  to'  educational  matters.  Tlie  trend  of 
education  today  is  especially  strong  in  the  direction 
of  vocational  education.  Schools  where  boys  can 
learn  carpentry,  the  machinist's  trade,  printing  and 
book-binding,  and  girls  sewing,  millinery  and  house- 
keeping are  becoming  encouragingly  common  and  the 
work  they  are  doing  is  not  only  enabling  these  young 
people  to  do  better  work  as  employees,  but  they  are 
inspired  with  greater  interest  in  it  because  of  their 
greater  knowledge  of  it ;  and  along  with  their  in- 
creased efficiency  because  of  their  better  training 
specifically  for  their  work  they  are  also  developing 
keener  intelligence  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  production,  of  distribution,  of  society, 
and  of  government.  In  short,  they  are  becoming  better 
citizens.  The  improvement  in  their  attitude  towards 
citizenship  v^ill  be  the  more  marked  if  care  is  taken 
in  explaining  and  emphasizing  some  of  the  funda- 
mental opportunities  and  obligations  of  a  citizen. 

An  appreciation  of  responsibility  is  not  all  that  is 
required,  however,  for  an  efficient  discharge  of  it.  A 
man  may  be  painfully  aware  of  a  debt  without  being 
able  to  pay  it;  a  man  may  also  be  aware  of  tlie  problems 
of  production  and  management  without  being  able  to 
solve  or  even  to  study  a  problem  effectively.  The 
appreciation  of  this  circum.stance  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  the  recent  growth  of  vocational  and 
technical  instruction.  Most  of  this  development  has 
by  far  been  in  connection  with  industrial  centres  and 
factory  operations.  The  paper  industry  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  and  in  fact  has  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  its  organization  of,  and  contri- 
bution to  the  education  of  the  men  in  the  mill.  The 
industry  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  appropriate 
thousands  of  dollars  for  publishing  text  books  for  the 
instruction  of  employees  and  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  is  now  available  and  has  met  with  general  in- 
terest and  praise. 

But  just  as  the  mill  operations  have  been  improved 
without   corresponding  attention   to  the   protection   ol 


the  principal  raw  material  in  the  forest,  so  the  educa- 
tion of  the  forester  and  the  woodsman  has  not  received 
the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  mill  man.  Prom  a  discussion  at  the  Wood- 
lands' Section  meeting,  we  are  very  pleased  indeed  to 
observe  a  change  for .  the  better.  Interest  is  being 
taken  in  this  important  feature  and  we  trust  that  the 
seed  has  been  sown  for  what  will  eventually  be  a 
flourishing  educational  plant  for  those  who.se  work  is 
so  necessary  to  the  production  of  our  principal  manu- 
factured product.  A  very  able  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter  and  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  extends  them  its  hearty  good  wishes 
and  any  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  in  their  im- 
portant work.  They  should  find  the  financial  burden 
lightened  by  the  Federal  appropriation  for  vocational 
education. 


COBWEBS. 

Kindly  refer  to  the  announcement  on  the  Technical 
Section  page. 


Where   could  that  shipment  of  pulp  to  New  York 
from  Rotterdam  have  been  manufactured,  we  M'onder. 


The  cost  of  con.struetion  will  not  interfere  with 
furnishing  the  main  room  of  that  Forest  Rangers' 
School. 


It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  timber  shoulil  have  blown  down  in  Wash- 
ington and  on  Vancouver  Island.  Reports  place  the 
area  devastated  in  Washington  as  2,250  square  miles 
and  the  latter  as  losing  10  per  cent  of  the  best  timber. 
We  hope  it  will  he  possible  to  salvage  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it.  In  such  a  case  we  feel  that  all  fees  should 
be  remitted  but  that  the  ground  be  completely  clean- 
ed up  so  as  to  get  reproduction  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Some  cheap  lumber  would  be  a  great  blessing. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Ruttan  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  ehairman  of  the  advisory  council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Rerearch.  He  has  work- 
ed most  faithfully  in  the  interest  of  the  project  for  a 
Federal  Research  Bureau,  which  is  provided  for  in 
an  act  that  is  being  introduced  by  the  Government. 
We  hope  he  will  be  made  tlie  permanent  head  of  Ad- 
visory Council.  The  Research  Bureau  holds  great 
promise  of  doing  an  important  work  in  Canada  for 
the  people  in  the  development  of  our  national  resour- 
ces, the  improvement  of  manufacturing  processes,  and 
the  extension  of  all  our  industries. 


"Every  man  who  can  he  a  first-rate  something — as 
every  man  can  who  is  a  man  at  all — has  no  right  to  be 
a  fifth-i-ate  something;  for  a  fifth-rate  something  is  no 
better  than  a  first-rate  nothing." — J.  G.  Holland. 
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Woodlands  Section  Does    Real   Work 


Tlie  Fourth  Anual  Meetdng  of  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Asso- 
eiation  was  held  on  Wedues^day,  January  19t^i,  in  the 
Ladies  Ordinary  Room,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal. 

The  Chairman,  Brigradier  General  J.  B.  White,  pre- 
sided, and  when  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in 
Toronto,  Dec.  8th  and  9th,  had  been  read  and  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  G.  M.  Porter,  of  the  Woodland.s  Section 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  was  in- 
trodiiced. 

Mr.  Porter  replied:  I  represent  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion of  tjie  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  sometihing  of  what  we  in 
the  American  Section  are  doing:  along:  the  lines  you 
people  are   discussing  today. 

We  have  recently  sent  out  questionnaires  to  all  the 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  asking-  for  information 
reo:ardino:  their  methods  of  operation,  for  results  where 
they  have  experimented  with  new  methods  of  carrying 
on  their  work,  for  results  wjiere  new  machinery  has 
lieen  installed,  —  in  fact,  we  asked  for  detailed  in- 
formation on  all  the  points  which  are  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  woods  operations  and  the  man- 
agement  of   pulp    and   paper   companies. 

These  questionnaires  are  coming  back  to  us  now, 
and  we  are  compiling  the  very-  interesting  informa- 
tion which  is  received.  When  this  is  done,  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  use  to  various  compa- 
nies desiring  to  instal  new  met/iods.  For  in.stance,  if 
one  company  jias  experimented  with  the  use  of  tract- 
ors, etc.,  and  another  eoinjjauy  wishes  to  try  them 
out,  too,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  to  this  com- 
pany information  as  to  how  the  experiment  has 
worked  out  in  tihe  other  case.  In  this  way,  each 
company  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  work  carried 
on  and  tjie  experiments  made  by  the  other  companies 
in  the  same  business.  We  will  get  from  the  companies 
co-operating  in  this  way,  lists  of  experiments  they 
have  tried,  and  informations  regarding  them.  Our  am- 
bitlion  is  to  develop  what  might  be  known  as  an 
International  Forest  Experiment  Station,  and  we  'hope 
to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Woodlands 
Section  in  this  matter. 

After  completing  the  compilation  of  infonnation 
obtained  tjirough  the  (luestionnaires,  we  are  planning 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  experiments  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  demand,  and,  with  tiie 
use  of  funds  contributed  by  interested  companies,  we 
wiU  be  enabled  to  have  these  experiments  carried  out 
to  a  finish  by  the  companies  best  adapted  to  do  so. 
When  .such  experimental  work  is  completed  along  the 
definite  lines  decided  upon,  the  results  will  be  made 
public  to  all  t/ie  membei-s  of  the  Section,  or  to  the 
industi-y  as  a  whole.  Throiigh  Experiment  Stations 
of  tihis  sort  we  hope  to  develop  new  ideas  which  will 
l>e  of  gre.at  value  to  the  American  Pa]ier  and  Pulp 
Association,  and  I  think  your  Section  and  ours  could 
get  together  and  do  good  work  for  the  industry  as 
a  whole. 

I  t.hink  the  suggestion  made  at  the  Toronto  meeting 
was  a  good  one:  That  was  that  an  International  Com- 
mittee be  formed,  to  consist  of  two  members  from 
your  Section  and  two  members  from  oui-s,  for  the 
purpose   of   collecting   information   with    regard   to   ex- 


periments l>eing  carried  out  in  connection  with  wood- 
lands operations.  This  Committee  was  to  prepare  a 
digest  of  the  information  obtained,  and  copies  were  to 
be  given  to  the  companies  supplying  the  information. 
I  .should  be  happy  to  place  the  suggestion  before 
this  meeting  for  consideration.  As  I  said  before,  in 
the  American  Section  we  jiave  already  started  on  this 
work.  Wc  have  sent  out  our  (jue-stionnaires  and  are 
compiling  the  information  as  it  comes  in,  and  I  would 
like  to  a.ssure  you  that  if  you  undertake  this  work 
over  here,  you  can  count;  upon  the  entire  co-operation 
of  the  Americ.an   Section. 

Should  Survey  Roads  for  Tractors. 

Mr.   DeCarteret   opened   this  discussion,   as   follows: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  tihe  meeting  held  in  Toronto 
in  December  last  was  the  first  meeting:  of  the  Wood- 
lands Section,  of  t^t  kind,  which  I  ever  attended, 
and  I  got  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  ili.  I  found  the 
discussions  very  valuable.  We  took  up  different  mat- 
ters with  the  men  up  there,  in  regard  to  forestry  work 
in  general,  and  among  other  things  we  discussed  the 
varioiLS  eciuipment  being  used  at  present.  Personally. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  get  together  in 
our  work  and  share  whatever  information  we  may 
have  obt^iiied  from  one  source  or  another.  At  this 
meeting  I  would  like  to  get  the  views  of  people  who 
have  been  using  tractors.  I  am  sure  there  are  lots 
of  other  jjoints  we  .should  be  able  to  get  together  on 
also. 

Mr.    Piche  added: 

I  may  say  that  the  Quebec  Forest  Service  has  been 
collecting  information  to  some  extent,  and  we  have 
also  followed  t^ie  course  of  experiments  being  made 
ill  different  parts  of  the  province.  I  under.staud  that 
along  tIhe  South  Shore  a  few  companies  have  .started 
out  with  log  haulers  —  (I  believe  the  River  Quelle 
Company  has  been  using  a  tractor).  ,  Some  of  these 
companies  have  been  using  maps  made  by  foreign 
engineers,  and  have  found  that  t/.iey  could  do  so  to 
advantage  —  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  have  proi)erly 
made  maps  for  use  in  this  connection.  We  endeavour 
tio  keep  in  toiich  with  what  is  going  on,  the  methods 
being  followed,  and  we  endeavour  to  oo-operate  with 
the  lumbermen  for  the  benefit   of  our  forests. 

We  have  recently  passed  new  reg-ulations  reducing 
the  diameter  limit  of  spruc-e  to  10  incjies,  and  if  the 
condition  of  the  forest  makes  it  necessary  to  make 
any  further  change,  or  to  deviate  from  the  reg:ula- 
tions,  we  would  be  glad  to  .send  our  forest  engineers 
to  investigate  conditions.  After  suCh  reports  are  re- 
ceived, we  would  be  glad  to  make  recommendations, 
and  have  the  necessary  Order  in  Council  passed. 

We  have  gone  further.  It  is  our  great  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  limit^holders,  and  where  we  puve 
been  informed  that  companies  have  in  their  employ 
foresters,  we  have  stated  that  we  would  accept  in- 
ventories made  by  these  foresters,  provided  we  can 
cjieck  their  figures  to  some  extent.  We  are  all  work- 
ing for  the  same  purposes,  and  with  tjiese  new  ar- 
rangements we  will  be  able  to  do  a  good  work  fbr 
the  province.  I  believe  that  with  open  disciLssions 
at  meetings  .such  as  this,  we  will  eventually  realize  the 
aims  we  have  at  heart. 
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Tlie   Ohainiian  said : 

Mr.  Piclie  lias  pointed  out  t;ie  necessity  Inr  piop- 
erly  made  maps  if  we  arc  to  u.se  moclianii'iil  (M|ni|iiiii'nf 
in  the  forest  siu'cessfnlly.  We  eerlaiuly  Iwivc  l<>  have 
maps  to  irive  lis  tlie  proper  jji-ades.  We  Jiiifr^t  ixo  inlo 
the  foi'est  and  look  at  an  ui)-hill  liaul,  and  tliiiik 
Ihere  would  lie  no  t  rouble  al  all,  —  that  the  i;rade 
would  be  ju.st.  so-arul-so.  Then  when  we  fret  the  road 
eut  out,  we  find  the  ^-rade  is  jn.st  twiee  as  <>'feat  a.s  we 
had  t.houp:hl  it  was.  This  sK>i-t  of  tiling!-  eould  all  be 
avoided  liy  haviuji;  pro|)erly  trained  uumi  in  I  lie  I'oiTsts 
t,>  <rivi'  us  our  jrrades. 


PRACTICAL    PLAN    FOR    WOODS    EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

By  G.  H.  ANSON,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  tjie  pro<rramme  was 
thiis  paper  on  the  need  and  advantages  of  some  man- 
ner of  inten.sively  and  widely  practiced  experimental 
work,  conducted  in  an  effort  to  better  the  present 
methods  employed  in  physical  woods  operations, — 
and  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  standard- 
ized, co-ordinated,  uniform  time  study  records  of  this 
experimental  work  in  a  suitable  place  common  and 
convenient  to  all ;  and  the  outline  of  two  possible  plans 
which,  by  the  adoption  of  either,  would  p:o  a  loupf  way 
to  bring  this  about. 

Almost  every  other  line  of  endeavour,  such  as  farm- 
ing, mining,  manufactiiring.  construction,  etc.,  has 
been  put  upo)i  a  power  and  mechanical  basis.  Every 
day,  and  many  times  a  day,  new  inventions  are  doius; 
away  with  man-handling  methods.  Is  it  not.  there- 
fore, up  to  n.s  North-Americans,  supposedly  tl (puds 

of  any  progrcs-sive  people  on  earth,  to  get  busy  and 
intensify,  by  co-operative  action,  our  cuergies  and 
thoughts  to  create  better  methods  and  tools  for  tjie 
harvesting  of  our  forests?  Must  we  wait  for  the  age 
of  the  heatle.ss  houses,  or  some  other  age.  before  some 
one  develops  power  saws,  power  swamping  tools,  and 
other  mobile  power  driven  tools  of  various  kinds.  — 
or  sjhall  we  get  together,  quit  talking,  and  do  it  now? 
If  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  are  lagiriuy  behind, 
then  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  and  -Imuld  i;rt 
out  and   make  a   definite  start  to  alter   this  condilion. 

From  several  sources  there  have  been  suggestions 
offered,  that  an  experimental  station  lie  organized, 
wherein  already  proposed  new  devices  and  methods 
of  timber  harvest  can  be  tried  out  and  developed. 
These  .suggestions  tend  to  prove,  in  a  ineasuT'c  that 
a  realization  of  our  situation  has  dawned.  If  such  is 
the  ease,  then,  it  is  in  order  to  fornmlate,  without 
delay,  plans  which  will  best  serve  to  bring  these  im- 
proved conditions,  in  a  co-operative  way.  It  is  with 
the  brief  outline  of  two  possible  solutions  of  this 
situation   that  the  balance   of  this   ])aper   has   to   deal. 

At  first  glance,  the  easiest  way  to  accomiilisli  the 
dcinred  result,  namely,  an  experimental  station  for 
trying  out  tools  and  methods,  would  spnn  to  be  to 
organize  a  sample  experimental  station.  After  this  has 
been  organized,  then  assess  the  member  pulp  com))anies 
and  timber  operators,  a  certain  sum  of  money  each, 
ba.sed  on  and  acording  to  the  amount  of  their  total 
anniial  production.  Next,  it  would  ))c  necessary  to 
elect  a  competent  and  disint>erested  part.x-.  jireferabl.N 
a  technical  man  with  ])ractical  experience,  to  ojierat" 
this   experimental    depot. 

It    should,    and    would,    be    encuiubcnt     upon     this 


fec.iinical  man  in  charge,  to  surrouinl  himself  with 
a  comi)elent  staff  and  clerical  force;  then,  to  elim- 
inate, a.s  far  as  possible.,  any  feeling  of  discrimination 
whi<'h  might  arise  among  the  contributing  parties, 
rt  would  be  further  advisable  to  elwt  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  niend)er  comiianies;  a  gov(>ruing 
board  whose  duty  it  would  l)e  to  foruiidate  jMilicies 
of  operation  and  .see  that  all  these,  when  carried  out, 
would  come  within  the  appropriation  available,  and 
accruing  from  the  asses,sments  levied  on  the  suUs^'.rib- 
ing  pulji  and  timber  operators.  These  fornnilated 
|)olicics  should  iiK'lude,  among  other  things,  the  in- 
vestigation of  new  and  varied  methods  of  timber  cut- 
ting, bru.sh  disposal,  fire  protection,  log  haiding,  log 
loading  and  yarding,  log  booms,  log  towing  in  open 
water  and  slack  water  rivers,  flying,  cruising,  logging 
railroads,  and  the  new  mechanical  tools  incidental  to 
the  conduct   of  new  methods. 

This  Board  sjiould  and  would  further  provide  it- 
self with  a  set  of  governing  b.v-laws,  whereb.v  the 
functioning  of  this  experimental  effort  may  be  pi-op- 
erl.v  administered  without  unnecessaiy  red  tape,  and 
these  b.v-laws  must  and  should  absolutely  define  the 
re.«ponsibilitit:^  and  obligations  of  this  Board  in  order 
to  eliminate  that  national,  commercial  pastime, — 
"Pas.sing  the  Buck". 

Next,  the  location  of  the  Experimental  Depot  must: 
be  considered.  T,he  depot  must  be  so  located  that  the 
product  of  its  effort  ma.y  be  utilized  and  marketed 
so  that  it  ma.v  as  nearly  as  passible  be  self-sustaiuiiig. 
and,  secoudlv,  it  should  be  in  a  localit.v  where  as  many 
different  conditions  exist  as  ])0.ssible,  to  jiermit  of 
as  nuuiv  varied  experiments  as  can  be  tried.  Thirdl.v, 
its  location  sihould  further  be  such  that  it  is  ea.sily 
accessible  to  the  greatest  number  of  .subscribei-s,  and 
their  representatives,  who  will  wish  to  visit  it.  for  ex- 
perience and  observations.  In  a  general  way,  this 
outlines  what  mu.st  be  accomplisihed  to  create  a  simple 
experimental   depot. 

Let  us  now  consider,  one  or  two  of  the  disadvan- 
tages and  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  for- 
mation and  opei-ations  of  such  an  experimental  effort. 

First,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  securing  a  chart- 
er for  siic'li  an  effort,  nor  in  all  pi'obability  would 
t.here  be  any  difficult.v  in  finding  the  right  t.vpe  of 
technical  and  practical  man  and  the  necessarv  staff 
and  clciical  force.  So  difficult.v  should  be  encoun- 
tered in  .s<'lecting  a  suitable  l>oard  of  control  from 
the  many  bright  and  progressive  men  associated  with 
this   Section. 

The  first  olistacle  now  presents  itself,  nanudy,  the 
a.ssc.ssnuMit  of  member  companies  on  a  pro  rata  ba.sis. 
In  experimental  work  such  as  is  proposed,  the  tools 
and  equipment  are  highl.v  developed  and  are  very 
expen.sive.  For  example,  the  best  logging  tractors  cost 
apjn'oximately  $10,000  each:  mechanical  caterjjillar 
skidding  tools,  i|!l2.000  each ;  adequate  size  fl.ving 
boats  of  the  modern  tyi)e,  $ir),000  to  $18,000:  wireless 
phone  installations,  $1,000  to  $2,.^)00  per  set:  field 
j)Ower  generating  sets,  $2,500  to  $5,000;  nuxlei-n  log- 
ging wagons,  $600  each;  power  tree  saws,  $1,000  to 
$1,500  each,  and  .so  it  goes.  This  means  but  one 
thing  —  that  a  verv  large  apprf)priation  is  necessarv 
before  any  real  experimental  work  of  value  may  be 
done.  Under  prevailing  business  conditions,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  necessarilv  large  amount  of 
mone.v  I'ould  be  paid  out  of  the  member  coiupanies" 
coffers.      Again    as.suming   that    the    nu>ne.\-    was    avail- 
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able,  it  would  im  a  difricull,  mailer,  after  tiie  money 
was  six'iit  for  this  e(|ui])nieiit,  to  distribute  the  various 
eompaiiie.s'  experimeiiliid  e(iuitieR  for  tax  purposes  and 
in  the  event  of  dissolution  of  tjie  ex])erime.iita.l  depot 
pi-ojecl.  However,  the  first  consideration  i.s  tlie  main 
one:  the  latter  of  miner  importance.  Overliead  would 
also  be  iii-oportionatiely  very  higrh. 

The  5Xi"eatest  disadvanta;}j;c  of  a  simple  siin<;le  expei'- 
imeiital  depot  is  the  liniitatiou  of  location.  It  does 
seem  a  feasible  supposition  that  one  place  can  he  found 
where  ail  conditions  prevail  that:  are  encountered  in 
woods  opei-ations.  nor  even  a  majority  exi.st.  There- 
fore, any  exjterimental  effort  thu.s ,  conducted  woidd 
benefit  hut  a  few  w.ho  pos!s.es.s  similar  operatinpr  sit- 
uations. This  would,  of  necessity,  foster  the  feelin.nr 
of  discontent  amonp-  the  contributing  companies  and 
result  shortly  in  a  dis.sohition  of  the  whole  operation, 
dim  to  the  withdrawal  of  support,  wthich  would  create 
a  very  decided  lack  of  the  neees,sarily  large  financial 
appropriation    required    to    conduct    the'  woi-k. 

There  are  several  other  minor  ob.iectious.  but  no 
time  need  he   taken  to  discuss  t^em  here. 

The  followinpf  is  a  proposed  plan  which  seems  much 
more  feasible,   and  _which  is  de.sig-ned  to  eliminate  the 
ohjeetionahle  features  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  sino-le 
unit    experimental    depot.      This    proposed    plan    con- 
templates the  oro-anization  of  an  experimental  division 
or  department  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Can- 
adian   Pulp    and    Paper    Association.     In    charofe   of 
this  department,  elect  a  competent  teejniical   efficiency 
eug-ineer.    who.    in    turn,    shall    surround    himself   with 
an     adeqiiate    .staff    composed     of     experienced,     time 
stndv  men,  and  likewise  a   sufficient  clerical   force   to 
handle  records  as  they  are   a^embled,   with   dispatch. 
Next,  as  in  the  case  of  the  .simple  sincjle  experimental 
depot,  appoint  a  jroveminp:  board  who,  in  addition  to 
foi-nmlatin":  the   policies   for  the   activities  of   tjiis  de- 
partment,   as    prescribed   above,    shall   have   the   power 
and    jurisdiction    of   apportioning    the    amount    of    ex- 
perimental   effoi-t   each   of   the  .subscribing   companies 
shall   accomplish  within  a  given  time,  it  being  under- 
stood  that   no   one   company   shall    be   called    upon   by 
tliis  board  to  do  more  or  spend  more  in  the  doing  in 
a  given  period,  than  its  pro  rata  quota.     Further,   it 
.shall  be  the  board's  duty  before  apportioning  this  ex- 
perimental  expense   ajid   work   to  an   individual   mem- 
ber   company    to    a.scertain    in    advance    whether    the 
.specific    experiment    to   be    attempted    would    here    re- 
ceive  its   severest   test.     When    all    this    preliminary 
work  has  been  done  by  the  board,  and  ti^e  machinery 
recommended   for    purchase    received    on    the    ground, 
ready  to  operate,  then  the  time  study  men  from   the 
experimental    department    of    this    section    would    be 
di.spatched  to  the  seat  of  the  operation  and   commence 
an  intensive  study   of  tlie   new  method,   carrying  this 
staidy  on  for  a  s\ifficient  period  of  time.     Wjien  their 
field  work  was  completed,  they  would  return  with  the 
resultant   data,    which    would    be   duly    recorded    in    a 
standard    and    comprehensive    manner    and    submitted 
to  the  same  governing  board.     If  the    finding   of  the 
board,   based   on   this  report),   is   that   the   now  method 
is  a  success,  the  finding  could  be  printed  in  a  concise 
form    aJid    di.stributed    to    t^e    subscribing    companies, 
who  then   may   or   may   not    adopt   same,    as   they   see 
fit.     The  records   covdd   then   be   filed   for  future   ref- 
erence.    This  is  all  there  is  to  tihe  organization. 

Now,   let  us   sum   up   the   advantages   of   this   form 
of  proposed  ])lan : 


1st.  it  is  easy  to  create,  b.\  a  simple  vote,  such  a 
subdivision  or  department  of  this  Section.  No  charter 
is  neccssaiy. 

2nd.  Any  innnbiT  of  clean-cut  efficiency  engineers 
can  1)0  )\iu\.  No  j)articular  ojierating  knowledge  is 
)ieces>sary,  althougii  it  would  be  a  further  advantage. 
8rd.  A  staff  of  time  study  men  is  easii^r  tx)  procure 
than  technical  and  pr-actical  woods'  operat.oi's,  iind  ai'c 
less  expensive. 

4th.  It  is  just  as  ea.sy  to  ajipoijil  a  eom[)etent  lioard 
for  tiiis  i)lan  as  it  would  be  for  a  single  operating  ex-, 
perimental  depot. 

.'>th.  Filing  and  eom])uting  clerks  are  always  avail- 
able. 

6th.  Less  money  is  required  directly,  and  this  only 
for  technical  and  clerical  work,  for  which  we  have 
standard  records  sho-wn,  properly  filed  and  all  in  the 
one  convenient  place. 

7th.  The, company  members  who  are  required  to  in- 
vest in  expei'imental  machineiy  still  own  this  equip- 
ment for  what  it  is  worth,  and  can  make  i)roper  distri- 
bution of  the  expense  for  tax  purposes. 

8th.  Experiments  of  a  great  variety  can  be  carried  on 
under  the  most  exacting  conditions  simultaneously,  and 
a  great  amount  of  knowledge  gained  in  a  short  time. 

9th.  The  greatest  of  all  obstacles,  that  of  the  feeling 
of  discrimination,  will  be  removed,  and  sincere  co- 
operative effort  result,  which  should  make  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  the  work  by  all,  and  yield  the  great-, 
est  net  results.  Therefore,  does  not  this  latter  plan. 
with  possibly  some  modifications  or  additions  offer  the 
best,  easiest,  and  quickest  way  to  start  this  experi- 
mental work? 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  more  to  be  said  on  this 
important  subject.  Possibly  there  are  other  and  better 
ways  and  means  to  do  this  thing: — modification,  or 
added  ideas  to  be  incorporated  in  either,  or  in  both  of 
the  proposed  plans  of  procedure.  But  that  as  it  may, 
the  importance  of  something  intelligently  construct- 
ive being  done  along  these  lines  must  not  be  overlook- 
ed. I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  at  some  proper  tinu- 
during  this  Convention,  a  Motion  along  the  following 
lines  be  proposed: 

"That  a  Committee  of  five,  including  the  Chair- 
man, be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  investigate  the 
advisability  <if  immediately  creating  some  manner 
of  Woodlands  Experimental  Department  or  Depots, 
and  this  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  enter 
into   preliminary  negotiations  with  member   com- 
panies to  determine  their  attitude  towards  what- 
ever  plan    or    organization    this    Committee    shall 
select  as  the  best  suited  to  accomplish  an  efficient 
Woodlands   Experimental    Department    or   Deixit, 
without  further  delay,  in  the  shortest  time." 
Gentlemen,  this  paper  was  started  with  the  idea  of 
sending  it  out  to  different  men  to  get  their  ideas  on 
the  subject.    I  hope  you  will  consider  the  whole  matter, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  some  definite  conclusion 
in  this  eonneetion.     I  know  that  something  of  the  sort 
would  greatly  appeal  to  myself  and  to  a  good  many  of 
my  associates. 

The  Discussion. 
THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  all  listened  with  great 
interest  to  Mr.  Anson's  paper,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  copies  made  and  circulated  among 
the  members,  in  order  that  they  might  pick  out  the 
various  points  raised,  and  study  them.    I  may  say  tljat 
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I  am -heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  idea,  and 
think  that  the  quicker  action  is  taken  along  the  lines 
suggested,  the  better. 

MR.  ELLWOOD  WILSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  this  idea  of  Mr.  Anson's  is  a 
most  excellent  one.  I  believe  that  there  are  a.  lot  of 
companies  cariying  on  experiments  along  similar  lines. 
and  they  do  not  know  that  the  same  work  has  been 
done  before,  simply  because  there  is  no  central  point 
from  which  they  can  get  the  information  they  need.  I 
think  that  by  working  out  the  idea  suggested  by  Mr. 
Anson,  such  experimental  work  being  carried  on  by  the 
different  companies  could  be  co-ordinated,  and  we 
might  get  the  combined  experience  of  the  different 
companies  operating  at  present.  We  would  hear  of 
various  mechanical  appliances  which  have  proven  to  be 
successful  and  labor-saving  machines,  and  altogether, 
I  think  good  would  come  of  it. 

Such  co-operation  might  lead  to  the  working  out  of 
a  uniform  woods  accounting  system,  ^among  other 
things,  and  this  would  be  of  great  value.* 

I  think  this  is  a  big  proposition  and  deserves  careful 
consideration.  I  think  we  should  not  plunge  into  any- 
thing leading  to  a  large  expense  without  examining  the 
proposition  on  all  sides  and  from  all  angles.  I  w-ould 
therefore  suggest  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  consider  this  matter— a  Committee 
from  the  Woodlands  Section  of  this  Association— and 
that  this  Committee  be  empowered  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly  with  the  American  Committee,  and  that 
report  should  "be  made  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Woodlands  Section  and  also  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  of  the  American  Section. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Woodlands 
Section  will  be  held  on  the  limits  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany, when  we  get  out  in  the  woods,  where  we  belong, 
and"  talk  things  over.  The  Committee  would  be  able 
to  study  everything  carefully,  and  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anvthing  this"winter,  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  "to  get  everything  ready  so  that  we  could  commence 
next  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  formed  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  that  it 
should  consist  of  Messrs  Kenny,  Draper,  and  Anson. 
These  are  all  good  men  to  go  into  a  matter  of  this  kind : 
Mr.  Anson  on  account  of  his  technical  qualifications, 
and  the  other  two  on  account  of  their  long  and  success- 
ful woods  experience. 

The  Chairman  added  Mr.  Wilson's  name  and  the 
committee  was  elected. 


A  FOREST  RANGER'S  SCHOOL. 

Bv  G.  C.  Piehe,  Chief  Forester,  Province  of  Quebec. 
When  the  Honorable  Mr.  Taschereau  made  his  first 
speech  as  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec,  ho  inserted  the 
remark  to  the  effect  that  before  long  a  Forest  Rangers' 
School  would  be  established.  I  may  say  that  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  get  this  idea  launched  and 
realized.  We  have  found,  and  I  believe  that  all  oper- 
ators have  found,  that  in  the  woods  the  spirit  of  the 
men  has  changed  a  great  deal.  The  old  lumber  jack 
has  gone,  and  the  new  men  coming  into  the  woods  are 
not  like  the  old  ones— they  do  not  work  as  well. 


*  The  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  is  working  on  this 
phase  of  "woods  work. 


For  instance,  we  find  that  the  scalers  are  not  always 
absolutely  honest.  A  change  should  be  made.  I  have 
thought  that  if  we  could  educate  new  blood, — if  we 
could  produce  a  new  class  of  men  to  take  charge  of 
things,  to  act  as  scalers,  foremen,  fire  rangers,  bush 
rangers,  game  wardens,  etc.,  we  would  solve  the  pro- 
blem. I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Wood- 
lands Section  to  study  this  matter  and  discuss  the 
various  points  in  connection  with  it.  I  may  say  that 
the  Legislature  is  in  session  at  Quebec,  and  if  it  is 
decided,  after  discussion  in  this  meeting,  that  the  time  ' 
has  come  to  launch  this  idea  of  a  Rangers  School,  we 
might  get  an  appropriation  in  the  budget  of  the  Dep- 
artment of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  we  could  get  the 
school  started  next  summer. 

1  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  government  and  the 
lumbermen  to  co-operate  in  connection  with  this  school, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  go  into  the  question  with  the  government 
and  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly. 
The  Discussion. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  think  the  idea  an  excellent  one,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  such  a  school  to  be 
started  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  rather 
than  under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 

If  the  Government  starts  a  Rangers'  School,  I  fore- 
see various  difficulties,  which  could  be  avoided  by  hav- 
ing the  school  run  by  the  industries  in  co-operation 
with  the  Government.  If  the  school  were  carried  on 
in  this  way,  all  questions  of  language  and  religion 
would  be  obviated ;  everyone  in  Canada  would  be  free 
to  attend,  and  we  would  have  a  thoroughly  practical 
school  teaching  men  the  duties  they  would  be  expected 
to  carry  out  as  rangers,  etc. 

Rangers'  Schools  have  been  started  in  the  United 
States. ,  There  is  one  in  Colorado,  and  one  in  New  York 
State,  that  I  know  of,  and  they  have  been  successful. 
To  my  mind  the  training  has  been  rather  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  men  needed.  They  were  given  a  lot  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  it  did  not  especially  fit  them 
for  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  I  may  say  I  have  em- 
ployed some  of  the  men  from  these  schools,  and  have 
knowledge  of  these  points.  I  think  they  carry  the  idea 
out  better  in  Sweden,  where  they  have  Rangers  Schools 
at  which  the  men  are  taught  a  bit  of  elementary  survey- 
ing, so  that  they  can  pick  up  old  lines  and  mark  out 
boundaries.  They  are  taught  the  elements  of  mathe- 
mathics,  and  to  scale  logs  and  do  simple  calculations. 
They  are  given  axes  and  saws  to  cut  down  trees,  and 
they  are  taught  to  lay  out  roads,  etc. 

If  we  could  start  a  school  like  that,  and  it  v.'ould  not 
cost  anyone  a  great  deal  when  the  total  would  be  divid- 
ed up,  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing.  We  could  also, 
as  Mr.  Piche  suggests,  take  up  the  matter  of  getting  an 
appropriation  from  the  Government. 

The  men  trained  in  the  school  and  passed  as  com- 
petent to  carry  on  the  necessary  work,  could  find 
employment  with  the  Government  and  with  the  various 
companies.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  will  make 
for  efficiency  in  woods  operations,  it  is  good,  practical 
training  of  the  men  doing  the  work. 

One  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  pick  out  our  best 
men  and  send  them  to  a  school  of  this  sort  to  be  train- 
ed during  the  summer  months  when  we  are  not  busy  in 
the  woods.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  a  school 
of  this  sort  could  turn  out  a  class  of  honest  scalers  and 
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useful  foremen.  Everyone  with  experience  in  the 
woods  knows  the  lack  of  any  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  average  foreman  and  scaler.  They  seem  to  have 
no  real  i)oint  of  view,  and  no  education.  This  could 
be  given  in  a  practical  way.  I  don't  believe  in  starting 
a  Rangers'  School  aTid  trying  to  turn  out  foresters. 
My  idea  would  be  to  teach  these  men  to  handle  an  axe, 
saw,  and  peevy — to  have  them  study  the  work  they  are 
expected  to  do,  so  that  when  they  get  in  the  woods  they 
will  be  worth  more  to  us. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  pick  out  tried  men, 
whom  we  know,  and  in  whom  we  see  possibilities,  and 
send  them  to  the  school,  and  thus  make  them  more 
valuable  to  themselves,  to  us,  and  to  the  Province  as  a 
whole. 

MR.  COOLIDGE  (Bangor,  Me.?:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen :  it  is  quite  a  while  since  I  had  charge  of  a 
Rangers'  School,  but  there' are  certain  points  which  Mr. 
Wilson  brought  out  which  are  well  worth  emphasizing. 
For  instance,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  taking  men  who  have  been  tried  and  tested.  If  a 
school  of  this  kind  is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  you 
don't  get  suitable  men.  I  think  the  idea  would  primar- 
ily be  to  take  good  woodsmen,  and  make  them  more 
useful,  to  educate  them  for  scalers  and  to  develop  them 
into  foremen's  assistants,  etc. 

I  do  not  think  the  course  needs  to  be  a  long  one  at 
all,  as  the  men  can  get  a  good  part  of  their  knowledge 
through  actual  practice,  but  they  need  to  be  taught 
the  essential  things.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant question,  and  that  a  practical  Rangers'  School 
would  do  a  lot  of  good. 

In  Colorado,  where  the  school  was  for  men  in  the 
Forest  Service,  we  had  much  better  results  than  in  an- 
other school  where  the  course  was  ojien  to  any  boy 
19  years'  old  who  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  ranger. 
In  that  school  they  got  a  lot  of  town  boys  without  the 
ambition  to  work,  and  who  were  not  at  all  suitable 
pupils.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  necessary  to  pick  the 
men. 

MR.  HENRY  WICKENDEN:  In  regard  to  the 
Rangers'  Schools  in  Sweden,  I  may  say  that  these  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  finishing  schools  for  woodsmen, 
than  schools  to  teach  men  to  handle  the  axe  and  the 
saw.  Before  the  men  enter  the  schools,  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  have  had  a  long  apprenticeship  with  com- 
panies in  operation,  and  they  have  to  bring  tickets 
from  these  companies  and  statements  regarding  their 
qualities  and  qualifications.  These  are  finishing  schools 
rather  than  schools  where  the  men  receive  practical 
teaching  such  as  Tias  been  mentioned. 

In  these  schools  there  are  courses  covering  elementary 
arithmetic,  elementary  surveying,  and  also  methods  of 
sealing.  Then  again  there  is  certain  work  in  connection 
with  logging,  culling,  and  general  accounting. 

The  rangers,  when  finished,  are  placed  in  positions 
where  they  are  expected  to  do  accounting,  etc.,  and  to 
make  careful  reports  on  the  distribution  of  work.  These 
data  are  collected  and  are  found  to  be  very  useful  in 
connection  with  estimates  of  costs,  etc. 

Before  entering  such  a  school,  I  think  the  ranger 
should  have  an  elementary  education  to  start  on,  and 
be  accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  companies 
in  the  province. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  1  understand  it  is  to  educate 
young  men  to  be  scalers,  cullers,  cruisers,  bush  rangers, 
fire  rangers,  foremen,  etc.,  and  to  fit  them  to  take  on 
the  duties  and  replace  others  less  satisfactory. 

MR.  PICHE :     At  the  present  time  we  are  turning 


out  forestry  engineers,  for  officers.  Now  we  want 
rangers,  to  act  as  sub-officers.  I  should  think  a  man 
would  not  become  a  foreman  immediately  on  leaving 
the  school,  but  that  he  would  take  on  a  job  as  ranger 
at  first,  and  then  later  on  he  would  be  fit  to  be  pro- 
moted to  foreman.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  has  gone 
through  a  course  of  study,  and  then  works  under  a 
good  man,  would  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  act  as 
assistant  foreman,  and  eventually  as  foreman. 

MR.  KERNAN.  If  the  Rangers'  School  takes  in 
foremen,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  important 
thing.  The  foreman  spends  our  money  ui  the  woods 
and  he  is  certainly  away  beyond  the  stage  of  learning 
to  chop  trees,  etc.  I  should  think  we  would  have  to 
send  tried  men  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  important  thing  would  be  to 
teach  cullers  more  about  culling  and  accounting:  also 
something  about  cost  systems,  so  that  they  can  get 
their  distributions  and  keep  pay  rolls,  etc.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  good  culler,  and  it  is  very  important. 
I  think  we'lose  more  money  through  cullers  than  in  any 
other  way. 

It  should  not  be  very  expensive  to  get  a  school  of 
this  kind  going,  where  cullers  and  scalers  would  be 
admitted.  To  me,  it  would  not  seem  impoi-tant  to  have 
the  men  taught  surveying,  as  that  is  under  the  forestry 
engineer's  department.  If  a  line  is  worth  running  at 
all,  it  is  worth  running  right,  and  the  same  thing  can 
lie  said  of  all  work  of  that  nature.  If  we  want  informa- 
tion for  use  in  connection  whh  proposed  dams,  for  in- 
stance, we  want  the  right  data,  and,  personally,  T  do 
not  think  a  little  I)it  of  surveying  would  be  much  good. 
My  idea  \vould  be  to  concentrate  on  culling,  scaling, 
accounting,  etc.,  and  I  think  a  school  of  that  sort  would 
be  very  valuable  and  could  be  run  very  cheaply. 

MR.  COOLIDGE :  I  think  there  is  a"  lot  in  what  Mr. 
Kernan  has  said.  In  the  school  in  tlie  West,  to  which  T 
referred,  tl)e  man  who  got  the  most-  out  of  the  course 
was  89  years  old,  and  had  been  a  woodsman  all  his  life. 
1  don't  think  it  is  much  us6  running  schools  to  teach 
the  men  to  chop  and  saw.  They  ought  to  be  beyond 
that.  I  think  the  idea  would  be  to  take  the  men  who 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  interested  and  loyal,  and 
teach  them  the  things  that  they  lack. 

Another  point  which  1  think  is  imjiortant,  is  that  the 
sehool  ought  to  be  handled  as  an  administrative  propo- 
sition rather  than  an  educational  one.  It  may  not  just 
fill  the  bill  to  take  young  fellows,  with  the  idea  of 
fitting  them  for  the  woods.  I  would  sa.v,  take  tried 
men  and  educate  them  in  regard  to  the  thuigs  in  which 
they  lack  efficiency.  The  question  could  be  asked  of 
the  woods  superintendent:  "What  is  it  your  foreman 
lacks?"  or  "What  is  it  your  sealers  lack?"  "What 
would- you  like  these  men  to  get?'". —  then  those  men 
could  be  taken  and  trained. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  then  named  the  following  Com- 
mittee to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  government,  if  the  Committee  reports 
favorably : 

Mr.  G."  C.  Piche,  Chief,  Forest  Service  of  Quebec ; 
Mr.  R.  Kernan,  Donnacona  Paper  Company ; 
Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  Laurentide  Company ; 
Mr.  Mack,  of  the  Brown  Corporation ; 
Mr.    Arthur    Graham,    of   the    Ottawa   River   Forest 
Association ; 

Mr.  H.  Sorgius,  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protective 
Association. 

MR.  PICHE :  1  move  that  the  Committee  named  by 
the  Chairman,  wdth  power  to  add  to  their  number  if 
necessary,  be  empowered  to  meet  with  the  Government 
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Ill  iiiiikc  jirriiugciucnls  i-i'^;ir(liiiji-  ;i  Kmij^ci's'  Si-liool  ;is 
soon  as  i)(i;s.sil)le  and  praL'ticalilc. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  meeting,  the  Woodlands  See- 
linn    j)assed    the    following-    resolution,    unanimously: 

■■RESOLVED  that  the  Woodlands  Seetion  approves 
the  formation  of  a  Rangers'  Sehool  under  the  auspices 
of  (he  Section  and  in  eonjunetioii  with  the  Provincial 
Orovernment:  and  that  a  Committee  approach  the  flov- 
eniment  in  regard  to  an  appropriation." 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  \\ere  elected  for  1921  : 

Chairman:  Mr;  L.  E.  DeCarteret,  Brown  Corporation. 

Vice-Chairman :  Mi'.  W.  McE.  Bowdc^n,  Lanrentide 
Company. 

Councilloi-;  Mr.  H.  F.  Avery.  Spanish  River  Pulp  i!c 
Pa]ier  Company. 


RESOLUTION  ON  RAILROAD'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Chaii-nian  of  the  Coniuiittcc  on  Resiiluti(Jiis  nuIj- 
mitted  the  following : 

■'RESOLVED,  that  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  ]Makers'  Association,  recom- 
mend that  all  railways  owned  and  operated  by  the  Can- 
adian National  Railways  Sy.stem  he  jilaced  \inder  the 
.jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Railway  C'ommissioners, 
in  order  that  the  same  fire  protective  regulations  pro- 
nuilgated  by  the  Board  for  privately  owned  roads  may 
be  carried  out  thereon.'" 

The  Discussion. 

MR.  W^ILS()N :  This  Resolution  strikes  me  as  being 
in  connection  with  the  most  important  thing  this  Sec- 
tion can  handle  at  this  particular  time.  You  all  know 
the  situation,  so  there  is  no  use  going  into  detail,  but 
in  a  few  woi-ds,  the  situation  seems  to  be  this;  The 
{dominion  Railway  Commission  have  taken  steps  to 
prevent  fires  on  privately-owned,  lines,  and  we  are  all 
satisfied  with  the  way  they  carried  out  this  work.  The 
C.  N.  R.  does  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Railwa.v  Commissioners,  and  on  at  least  some 
of  its  lines  the  regulations  enforced  on  privatel.v-owned 
lines  are  not  carried  out.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
had  a  devastation  of  tlie  laiuls  ahnig  the  lines  of  the 
Transcontinental.  1  have  travelled  over  this  line  fi'om 
Vancouver  to  Ottawa,  and  I  am  also  in  a  ])nsitioH  to 
say  that  at  the  Quebec  end  of  their  lines  the  destruction 
has  been  something  awful.  I  want  to  say  that  in  cer- 
tain sections,  th:^  local  officials  co-operate  Avith  us  in 
the  work  of  fii'c  iirotection,  but  the  system  as  a  whole 
has  been  destroying  timbei-  right  and  left.  T  nui.v  say 
that  1  think  it  is  very  short-siglited  on  the  part  of  the 
C.  N.  R.  because  in  inan.v  places  they  arc  burning  up 
the  only  material  they  could  hope  to  ti'ansport,  and. 
the  government  has  been  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
trying  to  prevent  forest  fires  on  one  branch  and  setting 
them  on  an()tlier.  T  think  it  is  high  time  something  is 
d(Mie  to  init  a  sto])  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

We  have  compiled  figures  showing  the  number  of 
fii'es  set  since  191-1  in  the  Quebec  section.  We  have  the 
number  of  fires,  the  numbers  of  the  engines  which  set 
the  fires,  and  the  areas  burned.  I  ma.v  say  that  tM-o 
engines  last  year  set  80  fires  in  one  day.  One  set  34 
and  one  46.  One  of  the  engines  Avas  inspected  the  next 
da.v  and  was  said  to  lie  in  jierfect  condition. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  mention  is  that  ties  are 
l>iu'ned  whenever  the  section  men  take  the  notiini,  and 
the  right  of  wa.v  is  not  projterly  cleaned  up.  I  nuist 
say  that  the  Government  railwa.v  administration  is 
ruining  the  forest  along  the  right  of  way. 


The  Jton.  Mr.  ('ochranc  was  appi-oached  when  he  was 
JMinister  of  Railways,  but  we  got  no  satisfaction.  The 
])resent  Minister  of  Railways,  Hon.  Dr.  J.  U.  Reid, 
takes  the  same  stand.  I  see  there  is  i)resent  toda.v  an- 
other member  of  the  Committee  which  approached  the 
Minister  of  Railways,  and  he  may  tell  you  of  our  recep- 
tion. 

The  present  i-ailwa.\-  administration  has  absolutely 
declineil  to  take  the  necessary  ])recautions,  and  there 
is  now  only  one  thing  to  do:  That  is,  to  let  the  public 
know  the  situation  and  make  th^se  men  in  charge  of 
the  railwa.v  system  see  the.v  have  certain  responsibilities. 
They  have  taken  the  position  that  the.v  are  operating 
a  railway,  and  have  no  responsibility  to  the  limit 
holders : —  Let  the  limit  holders  ]irovide  protection  if 
they  want  it.  The  difference  between  the  C.  P.  R. 
record,  and  that  of  the  C.  N.  R.  is  so  great  that  any 
man  looking  at  the  figures  can  see  what  the  situation  is. 

Privatel.v  owned  railwa.vs  give  us  no  trouble  luiw 
in  regard  to  fires,  but  the  C.  N.  R.  sets  fires  all  thrcuigh 
the  season  and  burns  great  areas  of  our  timber.  We 
have  just  completed  an  investigation  of  the  line  from 
Cochrane  to  La  Tuque,  and  we  have  pictures  showing 
miles  and  miles  of  land  destroyed  by  fires  set  by  the 
railway.  This  sort  of  thing  shows  a  lack  of  business 
sense — a  lack  of  ordinary  common  sense — that  is  ap- 
palling. There  is  no  questioning  the  evidence  of  the 
damage  done  all  along  the  line  from  Cochrane  to  La 
Tuque.    As  I  say,  we  have  pictures  of  the  whole  thing. 

I  understand  that  tliLs  question  is  coming  up  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament  at  the  next  session,  and  whatever 
we  can  do  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be 
in  this  discussion  should  be  done.  I  tliink  a  Resolution 
from  this  Section  might  have  a  ver.v  good  influence. 
The  public  is  beginning  to  be  stiri-ed  up,  and  pressure 
of  this  kind  should  have  a  good  effect. 

MR.  PAUL  G.  OWENS:  Mr.-  Chairman,  1  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  speak  or  not,  but  I  wish  to 
voice  my  appreciation  of  ]\Ir.  Wilson's  remarks.  I  was 
present  when  the  Minister  of  Railwa.vs  was  interviewed 
with  regard  to  putting  the  government  railways  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Railwa.v  Commissioners, 
and  the  answer  given  was  that  the  transfer  of  the 
G.  T.  P.  was  not  ,vet  completed,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  until  the  transfer  was  complete.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done. 

We  had  the  recbrd  regarding  the  devastation' wrought 
by  the  government  railways;  we  made  the  appeal  on 
the  ground  that  the  Government  should  take  steps  to 
conserve  the  resources  of  Canada ;  Init  nothing  has 
been  done  to  bring  the  government  railwa.vs  into  line 
to  work  toward  that  end.  I  merel.v  wish  to  emphasize 
the  remarks  made  b.v  Mr.  Wilson,  gentlemen,  and  to 
say  that  I  am  very  strongl.v  in  favour  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Government  in  the  manner  suggested. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  tuuuiimousl\-. 


DR.  RUTTAN. 
Temporary  Chairman  of  Research  Council. 
Ottawa,  Feb.  21— Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry  at  McGill  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  as  ad- 
ministrative chairman  of  the  honorary  advisory  council 
for  scientific  and  industrial  research.  The  aiipointment, 
which  was  made  at  Saturday's  meeting  of  the  council, 
is  a  tem])orar.v  one,  made  necessarv  b.v  the  impending 
departure  for  China  of  Dr.  Mcallum.  who  some  months 
ago,  accepted  the  chair  of  bio-chemistrv  at  McGill. 
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Chemical   Reaction   in   Sizing   Paper 

BY  W.  E.  BYRON  BAKEK  UF  THE  YORK  HAVEN 
PAPER  CO. 


Sizing  paper  in  tiic  heater  dep?iuls  upon  the  deeom- 
position  of  i'o.sin  size  .solution  in  the  heater  hy  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  an  aeitl  or  a  salt  containing  a 
large  portion  of  acid  in  neutralized  form.  The  size 
solution  consists  of  sodium  resinate  with  varying  pro- 
portions of  free  rosin  in  suspension,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  soda  ash  originally  used  in  the  making 
of  the  size. 

Decomposition  of  the  Size  Solution 

The  decomposition  of  the  size  solution  consists  of  the 
lli)eration  of  free  I'osin  finely  divided  condition,  which 
takes  place  becaiise  the  soda  in  the  size  solution  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  strong  mineral  acid  in  the 
precipitating  agent,  because  strong  bases  (e.  g.  soda) 
have  gi'eater  affinity  for  strong  acids  than  for  weak 
acids,  the  former  being  dissociated  into  ions  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  latter  are  dissociated. 

Two  substances  enter  into  sizing  by  the  usual 
method,  using  alumn  precipitant,  namely,  free  rosiu 
and  basic  aluminum  resinate.  This  leads  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  influencing  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  size  precipitate.  It  is  evident 
that  the  precipitant  which  yields  the  bulkiest  preci- 
pitate will  be  the  most  desirable  from  point  of  distri- 
bution of  the  given  weight  of  sizie  (rosin)  among  tlu' 
fibers  in  the  beater,  so  as  to  coat  each  fibre  equaly. 
Tliis  is,  therefore,  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  i)reci- 
pitant,  and  is  quite  as  important  as  the  other  factor, 
which  is  the  size  precipitating  power  of  the  precipitant. 
The  size  precipitating  powier  has  been  found  to  l)e  prac- 
tically ill  direct  proportion  to  the  acid  concentration. 
Other  Considerations. 

Certain  other  considerations  demand  some  attention 
in  the  sielection  of  a  precipitant.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  character  of  the  water  in  the  beater, 
with  respect  to  its  alkaline  or  acid  reaction,  after  the 
size  has  been  precipitated.  In  most  cases  the  "back- 
water" must  be  somewhat  acid  in  order  to  insure 
proper  fixation  of  colors  on  the  fibers  and  proper  run- 
ning on  the  paper  machine.  In  certain  other  eases, 
e.  g.,  when  viscose  is  also  added  to  the  beater  for  siz- 
ing and  strengthening,  the  water  should  be  neutral, 
or  nearly  so;  in  fact,  preferablj'  of  extremely  slight 
alkalinity. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  desirable  to  take  into 
consideration  any  effect  on  the  color  and  strength  of 
the  paper  which  the  precipitant  may  exert.  If  ferrous 
suphate  did  not  exert  a  bad  influence  in  these  respects 
there  would  not  be  serious  objection  to  its  use  as  a 
precipitant.  However,  in  case  unbleached  sulphite 
pulp  i.s  sized  by  thi&  use  of  this  precipitant,  the  iron 
unites  with  the  residual  lignieellulose  in  the  pulp  and 
darkens  it  considerably.  If  bleached  pulp  is  so  treated 
the  iron  reacts  in  a  nueasure  with  the  rosin,  causing 
another  type  of  discoloration.  FurtSiermore,  the 
strength  of  the  sheet  of  paper  is  impaired  due  to  alter- 
nate oxidation  and  reduction  of  t^e  iron  by  atmos- 
pheric influences,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
celluose   by   the   formation   of   oxycellulase,   which   is 
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much  weaker  |>liy.sically.  The  same  applies  to  un- 
bleached pulp.  In  the  lowest  grade  papers  this  iron 
sulphate  (copperas)  may  he  used  in  place  of  alum. 
Alum  Unexcelled  as  Si^e  Precipitant. 
As  a  size  precipitant  alum  is  unexcelled,  everything 
being  taken  into  consideration.  It  produces  the  bul- 
kiest precipitate  of  all  the  precipitants  to  be  consid- 
ered because  of  the  affinity  of  the  basic  aluminum 
compounds  for  water,  and  their  ability  to  form  highly 
eolloidal  and  gelatinous  precipitates  by  the  absorption 
ot  water.  In  size  precipitating  power,  it  is  good  It 
contains  in  commercial  form  approximately  40  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid  anhydride.  In  practice,"  however 
considerable  excess  of  alum  over  the  theoretical 
amount  is  u.sed,  as  the  precipitation  is  effected  more 
quickly  and  more  completely. 

One  of  the  Best  Procedures. 

_  As  a  substitute  for  alum  one  of  the  best  procedures 
IS  the  ii.se  of  niter  cake  or  sodium  bisulphate  to  replace 
halt  ot  the  alum.  For  every  ten  pounds  alum  used 
ordinarily,  u.se  five,  and  ad.l  two  pounds  of  niter  cake 
to  make  up  for  the  five  pound  deficit.  This  procedure 
most  nearly  duplicates  tlie  results  obtained  bv  alum 
alone,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  following 
substitution  methods,  provided,  of  course  halt  the 
original  .suppy  of  alum  is  available. 

Nitr.e  cake  may  be  used  aoue  as  a  substitute  for 
alum,  but  will  not  produce  nearly  so  bulkv  a  preci- 
pitate, and  as  a  result  m  order  to  size  the  paper  to  the 
same  desired  sizing  strength  it  may  he  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  amount  of  size  per  ton.  The  quan- 
tity of  nitre  cake  necessary  to  he  used  is  variable,  being 
dependent  upon  its  variabe  content  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Generally  one-half  the  usual  weight  of  alum  used  will 
be  tound  sufficient  in  the  case  of  niter  cake.  Niter 
cake,  in  this  case,  functions  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  sulphuric  acid  would  function  It  is  a 
cheap  source  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid  May  Be  Used. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  size  precipitant 
but  does  not  produce  so  bulky  precipitate  as  niter 
cake.  Half  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  niter  cake  will  be 
found  sufficient. 

In  the  above  connections,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  some  mills,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  pulp.  It  IS  impossible  to  get  so  hard  sized  paper 
as  with  alum  by  the  application  of  the  above  methods. 
In  such  cases  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  basic  alu- 
minum resinate  assists  considerably  in  obtaining  the 
desired  effect. 

Ferrous  sulphate^  is  found  suitable,  provided  the 
defects  in  color  and  strength  of  the  paper  are  unim- 
portant as  above  noted.  Thepreeipitate  is  more  bulky 
than  with  fiber  cake  alone,  or  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
For  instance,  in  a  black  or  gray  packing  or  lining 
paper,  this  may  be  used  very  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  used  by  some  manufacturers. 

Magnesium  sulpliate  and  zinc  sulphate  may  also 
be  used.  They  form  bulky  precipitates,  have  a  slightly 
lower  size  precipitating  power  than  alum,  and  unlike 
all  formerly  mentioned  precipitants,  they  have  a  neu- 
tral "back  water"  in  the  beater.     This  renders  them 
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specially  useful  when  viscose  is  added  to  the  beater. 
In  fact,  under  these  conditions  they  must  be  substituted 
for  alum.  However,  when  used  in  tihe^  more  usual 
methods  of  paper  manufacture,  some  form  of  acidity 
should  be  added  in  the  required  amount,  so  as  to  have 
the  back  water  acid,  the  advantages  gained  being  ex- 
plained in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  paper.  As  a 
source  of  acidity  we  may  preferably  add  niter  cake 
solution  or  sulphuric  acid  in  the  required  quantity  tb 
make  the  water  faintly  acid.  Avoid  a  great  excess. 
The  water  need  not  be  so  acid  as  is  often  the  ease 
when  sizing. 

Certain  other  soluble  sulphates  could  be  used,  but 
the  prices  are  prohibitive.  The  chlorides  of  the  above 
metals  could  be  used,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  All  the 
compounds  mentioned  as  preeipitants  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  price  or  cheaper  than  alum,  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  which  must  be  used. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  whenver  adding  any 
size  precipitant  greater  economy  is  always  experienced 
bv  adding  it  in  solution. 


WOOD  PULP  PRODUCTION  IN  CHILE. 

Persons  familiar  with  Chile's  timber  resources  con- 
.sider  this  an  opportune  time  to  invite  the  attention  of 
American  capitalists  to  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
wood  pulp  industry  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  islands  and  mainland  are  thickly  forested. 
Heretofore  it  was  thought  that  the  remoteness  of  these 
timber  supplies  would  make  their  exploitation  unpro- 
fitable until  such  time  as  more  accessible  wood  pulp 
material  ceased  to  be  available.  Under  the  present 
conditions,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  is  at  hand  to 
study  the  Chilean  woods  and  their  possible  utilization 
according  to  modern  methods,  U.  S.  Commercial 
Attache  Charles  A.  McQueen  at  Santiago  reports. 

An  investigation  of  Chilean  timber  was  made  in  191.^) 
by  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dom- 
estic Commerce,  whose  report  is  contained  in  Special 
Agents  Series  No.  117,  Lumber  Markets  of  the  west  and 
north  coast  of  South  America.  This  pamplet  may  be 
purchased  for  25  cents  from  the  Superintendent  for 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  from  the  district  and  co-operative  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Later 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultui'e  made  tests 
of  several  varieties  of  woods  and  cane  for  the  Chilean 
Government  to  ascertain  their  qualities  as  pulping 
material.  The  following  samples  were  selected  for  the 
tests:  Oliville,  laurel,  eoigue,  lingue,  roble,  and  quila, 

As  published  unofficially,  the  following  results  were 
given  on  applicati(m  of  the  chemical  soda  method:  The 
olivillo  prodiu»ed  38  per  cent  of  pjlp  with  fibres  that 
averaged  2.15  miUimters  (1  millimeter  =  0.039  inch) 
in  length.  The  pulp  was  dark  in  color  and  40  per  cent 
of  whitewash  was  needed.  If  the  caustic  solution  were 
strengthened,  the  pulp  could  be  more  easily  whitened, 
but  the  prod lu't ion  would  be  materially  decreased.  This 
wood  is  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  wrap- 
ping paper  in  its  natural  color  on  account  of  its  long 
fibres.  Paper  made  from  this  wood  averaged  43  pounds 
per  ream  of  sheets  24  by  36  inches,  and  showed  a 
strength  of  23  ])ounds  per  square  inch  for  paper  0.0044 
inch  in  thickness,  using  the  Mullen  test. 

Laurel   contained   fibres   which   were   too   short    and 


uneven  for  good  results,  and  did  not  compare  with  the 
other  samples  submitted. 

The  eoigue  produced  42  per  cent  of  pulp  and  only 
required  19  per  cent  of  whitewash.  The  fibres  were 
short,  averaging  only  0.86  millimeter  in  length,  but 
the  pulp  was  heavy.  Paper  for  books  and  other  uses 
could  easily  be  manufactured,  provided  sulphite  of 
soda  were  added  to  the  pulp. 

Lingue,  although  appearing  to  be  hard,  was  easily 
dissolved.  The  pulp  was  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
the  eoigue,  but  the  fibres,  which  averaged  1.11  milli- 
meters, were  longer,  and  the  pulp  obtained  had  a 
greater  resistance.  From  these  tests  it  is  believed  that 
both  eoigue  and  lingue  could  be  reduced  to  pulp  in 
the  same  solution,  as  they  require  about  an  equal 
amount  of  whitewash. 

The  roble  was  easily  converted  into  pulp,  which  was 
dark  in  color,  and  therefore  not  recommended  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

The  quilla  is  a  reed  or  cane  which  can  be  harvested 
annually  and  is  found  in  large  quantities.  Of  all  the 
samples  submitted  for  test,  it  was  found  to  be  the  best 
suited  to  paper  manufacture.  Three  tests  of  one,  one 
and  a  half,  and  three  hours  were  made,  all  of  which 
were  satisfactory.  The  pulp  produced  in  the  shortest 
time  was  tlie  most  satisfactory,  however,  as  it  was 
clearer  and  more  easily  whitewashed.  In  this  test  the 
pulp  was  pink  in  color  ,and  the  fibres  averaged  2.22 
millimeters  in  length,  with  a  maximum  of  2.66  and  a 
minimum  of  1.34  millimeters.  A  whitewash  of  35  per 
cent  was  necessary,  chloride  of  lime  being  used  as  a 
base.  The  original  cost  of  production  would  be  low, 
and  the  pulp  is  fibrous  enough  to  make  the  addition 
of  a  sulphite  pulp  unnecessary.  The  product  was  found 
to  be  particularly  suited  to  the  manufactui-e  of  news 
print  without  whitewash,  or  to  the  manufacture  of 
light  book  and  similar  ])aper  if  properly  whitewashed. 
The  manufactured  paper  could  also  be  reduced  to  pulp 
and  used  again  after  being  cleaned. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  woods  which  are  said  to 
be  equally  or  better  .suited  to  the  making  of  pulp. 
Among  them  are  the  Araucanian  pine,  which  grows 
on  the  Cordillera,  and  is  more  i-eadily  accessible  from 
the  Argentine  side,  and  the  canelo,  a  plentiful  and 
rapidly  growing  tree,  which  is  a  good  pulper,  but  dark 
in  color.  Tests  made  of  the  Araucanian  pine  are  said 
to  have  given  satisfactory  results.  The  fibres  averaged 
2.36  millimeters  in  length  and  0.036  millimeter  in  thick- 
ness. A  10  per  cent  solution  of  hydrate  of  soda  was 
used,  the  proportions  being  26  parts  of  wood  to  100 
parts  of  solution.  For  the  whitewashing  process  281/2 
per  cent  of  a  33  1/3  solution  of  calcium  chloride. 

The  natural  location  for  operation  would  be  the 
region  south  of  Puerto  Montt,  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Central  Railway.  Between  the  island  of  Chiloe 
and  the  mainland  is  a  sound  which  has  many  well- 
protected  small  harbors,  permitting  the  entrance  of 
vessels  up  to  3,000  or  4,000  tons. 


We  would  recommend  dark  glasses  (goggles)  for  the 
city  workers  since  the  style  for  ladies  has  changed,  but 
we  are  afraid  it  would  be  the  same  old  cry  as  the  saw 
filers  put  up — they  can't  see  well  with  them  on. 


"Careless  habits",  .says  the  Safety  League,  "are  like 
porous  plastei-s — ea.sy  to  acquire  and  hard  to  shake 
off." 
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Technical  Section  Meeting 


(Coutinuatiou  of  the  Proceediii}j:is  of  the  Aiimial  Meet- 
ing of  the  Technical   Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  January 
1!)  and  20,  1921.) 
PoUowinpr  the  discussion  of  Reports  of  Goniinittees 
as  published   last  week,  the  Chairman  asked   if  there 
was  any  new  business  to  be  broujiht  before  the  meet- 
ing. 

Revision  of  membership  Qualifications. 

Mr.  CROSSLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  thin.ir 

that  1  should  think  should  be  brought  befoi'e  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Section,  today.  That  is  a  questicni 
of  some  change  in  the  Constitution  changing  the  status 
required  for  membership. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  little  illustration.  Not  very 
long  ago,  as  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee, 
accompanied  by  another  member  of  the  Committee,  it 
was  our  privilege  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  a  manus- 
cript on  the  Paper  Machine,  by  a  half  dozen  paper 
mill  superintendents.  We  enjoyed  the  discussion  very 
much,  and  I  asked  these  gentlemen  why  it  was,  when 
we  had  a  Teclmical  Section  meeting  we  did  not  have 
something  on  the  same  form  of  discussion  on  papers, 
and  the  reply  was  that  our  meetings  were  becoming 
rather  too  highly  technical;  that  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  some  of  the  discussion  because  of  the  language 
sometimes  used. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Technical  Section  has, 
as  one  of  its  greatest  objects,  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  men  who  are  "Fathers"  in  industry — men 
whose  voices  should  be  heard  in  our  discussions,  and 
men  who  perhaps  are  more  able  to  give  us  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  nature  bearing  on  the  operation  of 
the  machinery  in  mills  than  1  would  be  able  to  get  from 
a  discussion  of  a  more  or  less  abstruse  nature,  1  think, 
therefore,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  modify 
the  requirements  for  membership  in  order  that  there 
shall  be  no  excuse  for  the  non-membership  of  the  men 
whose  information  and  experience  is  perhaps  more 
valuable  than  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  industry, 
and  1  take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  motion  without 
commenting  upon   it   any  further. 

Mr.  CARRUTHERS :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  well  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Technical  Section  that  there  are  many 
superintendents  and  practical  men  who  are  worthy  to 
be  regarded  as  full  members  of  this  organization. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  informally  b.y  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Section,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  make  this  a  motion,  but  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  procedure,  as  to 
whether  a  motion  is  in  order  or  whether  a  notice  of 
motion  should  be  given,  but  if  it  is  acceptable  as  a 
motion  T  will  be  glad  to  offer  it,  or  if  not  acceptable, 
to  offer  it  as  a  notice  of  motion,  that  the  third  para- 
graph of  our  application  form  for  membership  in  the 
Technical  Section,  which  says: 

"A  member  shall  be  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
or  over,  and  shall  have  a  technical  education  of 
at  least  the  equivalent  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
decree,  etc." 
shall  be  changed  so  as  to  read: 

"A  member  shall  be  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
or  over,  and  shall  have  a  technical  education  of  at 
least  the  equivalent  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 


cree, or  practiciil   cxiicrienri'   llial,    in  iIh'   npinion 
of  tlie  counsel,  shall   entitle    him    In   full    incmber- 
ship." 
I   would  be  glad  to  make  lli;it   a^  a   iiiolion,   if  I  here 
are  no  objections. 

If  this  is  acceptable  it  will  do  away  with  the  feeling 
which  so  many  of  the  practical  men  have  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  admitted  into  this  brain;h  of  the  oi-gan 
ization  as  Associates;  they  want  to  be  admitted  as  full 
members. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  (!arruthers  and  gentlemen. 
In  our  bylaws,  the  Secretary  has  pointed  out  to  me 
Article  8  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  "Any 
article  in  the  constitution  may  be  amended  by  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present, 
provided  that  such  an  amendment  shall  be  presented 
to  the  members  in  a  printed  or  written  notice  at  least 
thirty  days  before  sucli,  meeting." 

"This  article  may  be  suspended  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  present." 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions, but  will  just  speak  to  the  nrntion  for  a  moment. 
1  will  merely  make  my  statement. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware  I  am  somewhat  interested 
in  this  question  of  the  practical  man  and  the  technical 
man. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  there  has  recently  been 
formed  in  the  United  States  an  organization  "that  I 
think  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  industry, 
known  as  the  "Superintendents'  Association." 

Now,  there  was  a  meeting  held  at  Niagara  Falls  the 
first  part  of  this  month  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
Canadian  Section  of  the  Superintendents'  Association, 
and  I  understand  that  meeting  was  very  well  attended. 
At  that  meeting  papers  were  read  and  discussed  on 
matters  that  are  of  immediate  importance  to  the  Super- 
intendents, and  also  the  managers  and  technical  men 
in  this  industry.  In  other  words,  the  problems  that 
came  up  there  were  the  ones  the  men  were  most  in- 
terested in. 

Now,  at  that  meeting,  I  am  informed,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Executive  Committee  to  invite  the  Tech- 
nical Section  to  their  next  meeting. 

I  think  that  is  mighty  good  move.  1  think  the  pract- 
ical man  needs  the  technical  man  just  as  much  as  the 
technical  man  needs  the  practical  man,  and  if  such  an 
invitation  comes  forth,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mighty 
good  idea  for  some  of  the  technical  men  to  accept  it, 
seeing  that  there  is  .such  an  organization  in  existence. 
I  also  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  invited  from 
time  to  time  at  these  meetings,  and  it  should  be  done 
with  the  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  some  combina- 
tion   between  the  practical  and  technical  men. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Before  we  can  speak  to  the  mo- 
tion, we  will  have  to  have  a  motion  made  and  seconded 
and  adopted  by  all  the  members  for  the  waiving  of  the 
provisions  of  Article  8. 

"What  we  are  attempting  to  do  —  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  looking  towards  the  bringing  together  of  the  so 
called  practical  man  and  the  technical  man.  So  far, 
the  practical  men  have  not  seen  fit  to  join  in  with  the 
Technical  Section  to  any  great  extent,  and  we  have, 
by  our  by-laws,  in  a  way,  ruled  him  out  from  active 
participation  in  our  meetings. 
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The  (lue^tion,  to  my  mind,  is,  •'Is  it  a  wise  move 
for  us  to  change  our  by-laws  so  that  he  wil  come  m, 
at  first,  gradually,  but  afterwards  m  full  strength? 

I  have  given  this  thing  a  great  deal  of  thought  I 
would  like  the  fullest  co-operation  between  these  two 
sets  of  men.  and,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  has  said,  your 
Executive  Council  has  informally  discussed  it  several 
times   very   recently;    in    fact,   several    proposals   have 

been  made.  .         .     .  •    „ 

We  have  in  the  States  a  new  Association  growing 
„„  bv  leaps  and  bounds.  "The  Superintendents  As- 
siciation-  which  Mr.  Mclnnis  has  J"«t  'uen  .oned. 
This  A.ssociation  has  invaded  Canada  recentlx  at  Nia- 
..ara  Falls.  It  is  rapidly  getting  a  membership  troin 
the  Canadian  Superintendents  and  practical  men.  Shall 
we  stand  back  and  allow  all  of  our  Canadian  operators 
to  be  absorbed  in  into  an  Association  across  the  line  ? 
Or  shall  we  attempt  to  help  the  member.s  m  toi-mmg  a 
similar  Association,  in  this  country-on  this  side  ot  the 
line  which,  after  a  period  of  years,  shall  have  attained 
a  st'reno-th  of  its  own,  which  will  allow  it  then  to  c-o- 
operate^with  the  Association  on  the  other  side  the 
same  as  the  Technical  Section  and  the  Technical  As- 
sociation now  co-operate,  and  then  through  contact  one 
with  the  other,  the  Technical  Section  and  the  Super- 
intendents Association,  we  shall  gradually  become 
better  and  closer  friends,  better  co-operators,  and  tm- 
ally,  after  a  period  of  years,— some  five,  or  six  or 
seven  years,  luiited  in  one  strong  Canadian  section  ot 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

To  my  mind  that  is  the  logical  way  for  its  devel- 
lopment  to  take  place.  If  we  provide  for  full  mem- 
bership in  our  Technical  Section  for  the  practical  men, 
the  superintendents,  the  department  heads,  and  so 
forth,  will  they  then  respond  in  proper  numbers  and  m 
proper  spirit?  Since  we  are  already  established  as  a 
Technical  Section,  will  not  the  tendency  be  to  have 
discussions  more  or  less  of  a  technical  nature,  too 
technical  for  the  practical  man  to  get  the  benefits 
which  he  should  get?  Should  not  the  practical  men  be 
bound  together,  first,  to  grow  into  a  common  iii«Uistry 
or  organization,  which  can  then  expend  with  ourselves 
graduallv,  a  gradual  evolution  through  a  period  of 
years,  one  co-operating  with  and  teaching  the  other? 
That  is  my  feeling  in  the  matter.  It  is  merely  per 
sonal  to  myself,  and  one  suggested  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  WILSON:  I  would  like  to  make  a  remar';  on  the 
expression  which  I  have  heard  uttered  here,  where 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  practical  and  the 
technical  men.  To  my  mind  no  man  is  really  a  tecli- 
nical  man  unless  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  more  or  less  practical  men  i!i  tiie  in- 
dustry have  all  got  to  deal  with  technical  problems. 
So  these  practical  men  are  all  more  or  less  technical 
men  too.  I  think  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to 
have  superintendents  who  have  technical  education 
At  least,  if  they  don't  have  a  start  with  a  teehnieal 
education,  they  gradually  acquire  more  or  less;  of  a 
technical  education. 

Also,  in  this  Superintendents'  Association  there  are  a 
great  many  men  who  are  technical  men,  who  have  tlie 
technical  education,  and,  therefore,  1  do  not  think 
these  are  two  different  problems. 

In  our  industry  there  are  a  gi-ea1  many  men  who 
have  not  the  technical  education,  and  yet  nor  entirely 
solely  practical  men,  and  T  think  it  will  be  of  great 
l)enefit  for  this  Association  —  for  the  Technical   Sec- 


tion —  to  have  these  practical  men  in  here;  it  is  their 
problems  which  we  are  discussing  here.  If  they  are 
part  of  the  industry,  they  have  to  be  looked  upon  from 
a  practical  point  of  view. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  points 
here  which,  I  think,  should  be  touched  upon.  1  had 
a  discussion  at  breakfast  this  morning  about  this  very 
unfortunate  term,  the  words  "practical  men"  and 
"technical  men".  To  my  mind,  the  word  "practical" 
is  unfortunate  because  it  seems  to  reflect  on  the  tech- 
nical man.  The  practical  man  can  be  just  as  tech- 
nical as  the  technical  man  himself,  and  vice  versa.  The 
word  is  used  and  accepted,  and  probably  never  will 
be  gotten  away  from,  however,  and  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  proper  meaning  of  it  is  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows:— The  "practical  man"  as  we  generally  under- 
stand it,  is  the  man  who  has  no  technical  education, 
and  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  operations.  The  "tech- 
nical man"  is  the  man  who  has  the  technical  educa- 
tion, and  he  may  or  may  not  be  in  charge  of  mill  opera- 
tions.    That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it. 

Now,  the  second  point  we  are  taking  up,  is  ho^\•  we 
can  get  the  practical  man  more  interested  in  the  Tech- 
nical Section.  The  t|uestion  is  shall  we  bar  him  out 
through  our  by-laws,  or  shall  we  not.  That  is  not  the 
question.  It  is,  how  shall  we  best  get  together,  through 
a  change  in  the  by-laws  or  some  other  way?  We  all 
are  agreed  that  the  practical  man  and  the  technical 
man  should  be  together  in  an  Association.  Now,  can 
that  best  be  accomplished  by  changing  our  by-laws,  so 
he  will  be  allowed  to  come  in,  or  best  accomplished 
by  letting  him  form  an  Association  of  his  own,  which 
shall  ultimately  be  .joined  with  ours?  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  barring  him  out.  1  believe  in  the  proposal 
spoken  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  have  the  best  way. 
That  is  my  personal  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  not  bar  him  out  through  our  by-laws,  but  ai 
the  same  time,  he  should  form  his  own  association,  and 
be  free  to  come  into  ours,  but  before  we  can  do  any- 
thing, we  must  have  a  motion  made  and  accepted  to 
waive  the  by-law,  and  I  would  call  for  such  a  motion 
before  we  have  any  further  discussion. 

Mr.  STABLER:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I 
would,  before  making  that  motion  to  waive  the  by-laws, 
express  my  views.  I  think  they  have  been  expressed 
sufficientl.v,  but  I  would  emphasize  what  my  personal 
opinion  would  be.  If,  at  the  present  time  some  people 
feel  that  they  have  not  received  due  consideration  in 
the  Technical  Section,  on  account  of  the  wording  of 
the  by-laws,  my  present  view  would  be,  by  all  means 
to  modify  the  by-laws,  and  in  order  to  accoinjilisli 
that,  I  would  move,  for  the  present  time,  to  waive  the 
by-laws. 

Mr.  BRYANT :  I  second  the  motion. 
(Carried  unanimously.) 

Mr.   CARRUTHERS:  1  would   move   that   Article   S 
read  as  follows  : — 

"A  member  shall  be  28  years  of  age  or   over, 
and  shall  have  a   technical  education,  of  at   least 
the   equivalent   to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  decrees, 
OR  PRACTICAL  p]XPERIENCE  THAT,  IX  THE 
OPINION     OF    THE     COUNCIL,     SHALL    EN- 
TITLE HIM  TO  FULL  MEMBERSHIP." 
I  might  say.  in  connection  with   this  motion,     that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  iniiut  that  the  majority  of  us 
have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  these  practical 
men,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  turn  over  our  summer 
meeting  —  have  two  meetings  a  year  —  into  the  hands 
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of  these  men,  and  tlie  problems  witli  which  tlu'v  have 
to  deal  direetly.  We  imist  limber  up  this  organiza- 
tion so  as  to  make  it  more  sympathetic.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  whether  they  join  another  Association  or 
not;  that  is  their  business.  We  can  all  co-operate  with 
any  of  our  American  friends,  and  I  believe  we  should. 
Mr.  STP:PHENS0X;  I  have  pleasure  in  secondinj,' 
this  motion. 


GKORGE  CARRUTHERS,  Elected  Chairman  Technical  Section 

The  new  opening  for  these  men  to  get  in  with  us,  is, 
I  think,  a  mighty  fine  proposition,  because,  with  the 
new  proposal  for  research  work,  we  are  going  to  need 
more  and  more  the  eo-opei-ation  of  these  men,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  much  easier  for  us  to  get  it,  if  they 
are  in  the  family. 

Election  of  Officers. 

THE  SECRETARY:  The  nominating  committee  sub- 
mits the  following  names  for  officers  of  the  Technical 
Section  for  the  ensuing  year. 

For  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman :  George  Garru- 
thers,  Interlake  Ti.ssue  Mills,  Ltd. ;  R.  W.  Hovey,  Abi- 


tibi  Power  and  Paper  Company;  O,  F.  Bryant,  Lau- 
rentide  Company,  Limited. 

For  members  of  the  Council :  Messrs.  Doctor  John 
S.  Bates,  Maurice  Neil.son,  Cone  Barlow,  E.  B.  Wardle, 
P.  J.  Murer,  and  K.  G.  Wilen. 

Sui)mitted  by  Committee  on  Nominations:  Messrs. 
•John  Shadier,  F.  A.  Sabbaton  and  J.  N.  Stephenson. 

You  will  note  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  members 
to  check  two  names  under  the  heading,  "Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman",  so  the  two  receiving  the  most  votes 
and  the  next  largest  number,  will  be  the  Chairman 
and  vice-chairman  respectfully  for  the  coming  year. 
Cnder  the  list  of  names  for  the  Council,  three  names 
are  to  be  cheeked. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  like  to  point  out  thaf. 
the  names  as  submitted  were  selected  by  your  reg- 
ularly appointed  Nominating  Committee,  but  their  se- 
lection does  not  necessarily  mean  that  other  nomina- 
tions are  barred  out.  Any  names  which  you,  as  indi- 
viduals, see  fit  to  make  are  in  order.  If  there  are 
other  men  whom  you  desire  to  have  as  your  officers 
for  the  coming  year,  you  are  at  liberty  to  vote  for 
them. 

I  -will  appoint  as  Tellers  to  gather  your  votes,  Mr. 
Stephenson  and  Brawn.  You  may  prepare  your 
ballots  immediately,  and  Mr.  Brawn  and  Mr.  Stephen- 
son will  scrutinize  them. 


After  the  ballots  were  counted  the  result  was  re- 
ported as  follows: 

The  election,  therefore,  stands,  for  Chairman,  Geor- 
ge Carruthers. 

Vice  Chairman,  0.  F.  Bryant. 

For  councillors:  Dr.  Jolm  S.  Bates,  Mr  E  B  Wardle 
and  Mr.  P.  J.  Murer. 


HOWARD  SMITH'S  RECORD  YEAR. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  for  twelve  months  ended  December  31, 
last,  discloses  earnings  of  the  enterprise  at  a  record 
level,  net  profits  for  the  year  being  $1,089,898  This 
compares  with  $704,  261  in  the  1919  period,  the  latter 
figure  representing  the  earnings  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co  for  the  full  twelve  months,  so 
that  the  1920  increase  amounted  to  $385,657. 

After  deducting  bond  interest  and  preferred  stock 
dividends,  which  totalled  considerably  higher  than  in 
1919,  owing  to  the  capital  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  acquisition  of  the  Toronto  Paper  enter- 
prise, there  remained  a  balance  of  .$891,898  applicable 
to  the  increased  common  stock  outstanding,  or  equi- 
valent to  30  per  cent  on  the  average  of  the  year. 

Concurrently  with  the  mailing  of  the  annual  financial 
statement  and  the  directors'  report  for  the  year,  a  cir- 
cular announcing  new  financing  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany is  going  forward  to  shareholders.  For  the  ap- 
proval of  the  latter  will  be  submitted  at  a  special  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  March  1  next,  a  by-law  adopted  by  the 
directors  cerating  an  is.sue  of  $7,000,000  seven  per  cent., 
25-year,  first  refunding  mortgage  sinking  fund  bonds. 
Of  this  amount  it  is  proposed  to  issue  $1,000,000  at 
once,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  l)e  utilized  to  provide 
additional  working  capital  and  means  for  further  ex- 
tensions. 


O.    F.    BRY.^NT.     lOlectetl    Vice-C'liairm;ui    Technical    Section. 


Don't  simply  see  how  you   can  "put  in   the  day." 
See    how    much    you    can    put    into    the    day.  —  B.    C. 
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R    A.  Mc  INNIES  LEADS  ASSOCIATED  BOARDS 
OF  TRADE. 

That  the  men  of  Xoi-therii  Ontario  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  possibilities  of  their  country  was  evident 
in  the  inspirinjr  addresses  made  at  the  Haufiuet  of  the 
Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of  Teiuiskaniiug  lield 
in  Cobalt,  on  Tuesday,  loth  February,  UJider  the 
ehaii-manship  of  the  President  Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnis, 
General  Manager  of  the  Abitibi  Puip  and  Paper  Co. 

Many  important  facts  were  emphasized  in  the  course 
of  tllie  speechmaking.  not  the  least  beingr  that  there 
is  no  collision  of  industiy  with  anot,iier,  but  that:  all 
are  vital  to  the  north  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 
A  clase  observer  of  the  proceeding-s  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  would  find  ample 
proof  of  the  very  real  desire  for  helpful  co-oi)eration 
that  exists  among  the  various  towns  of  the  north 
coiuitry  and  t;ieir  determination  that  their  actions  .shall 
he  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Jlclnnis  is  a  successful  manager,  una-ssuming 
but  unafraid,  and  with  an  experience  of  "'big  busi- 
ness" that  will  enable  him  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  North  in  a  manner  calculated  to  add  materially  to 
the    influence    of    the    Association. 

During  tjie  coui-se  of  the  evening,  .speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Brigham,  Manager  of  the  Hol- 
linger  Mine,  who  scored  to  proposed  increase  in  the 
profits  tax  as  it  affects  the  mining  industi-y.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe.  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  As.sociation,  who  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  Ontario  and  iiLstanced  the  various 
mills.  He  statetl  that  the  Abitibi  mill  at  Iroquois 
Falls  was  making  70.000  tons  of  paper  every  year, 
and  tiiiis  output  will  soon  be  doubleil.  Eveiy  ton  con- 
sumes a  cord  and  a  half  of  wood.  The  development 
of  the  industry  in  recent  years  could  be  traced  to 
the  "wise  enactment"  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
prohibiting  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands. 
He  .said  the  industry  felt  assured  of  supplies  for 
many  yeare  to  come  and  termed  paper  the  "sinews  of 
civilization."  The  revenue  from  Ontario's  forest  re- 
serves was  $1,850,000,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
income   of  the   province,   la.st   year. 

What  timber  was  cut  was  nothing  compared  to 
wliat  was  destroyed  bj^  fire  and  disease,  said  the 
speaker,  wh.o  considered  reforestation  was  a  ta.sk  for 
the  Government.  He  touched  on  the  Swedislh  system 
of  replacing  trees  and  said  the  time  had  come  to 
formulate  some  such  system  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Dawe  said  that  200,000  eords  of  wood  were 
being  sent  out  of  Ontario  every  year,  cut  from  free- 
hold limits,  enougii  to  keep  two  plants  of  the  size 
of  Iroquois  Falls  in  operation.  He  declared  that  in- 
asmuch as  these  exports  are  denuding  the  coiintry 
of  raw  materials  vital  to  a  "key"  industiy,  an  export 
tax  .s(hould  be  imposed,  the  proceeds  of  which  should 
be  utilized  by  the  Provincial  Government  in  a  safe 
and  sane  policy  of  forest  protection  and  reproduction. 

Mr.  Robson  Black,  of  the  Canadian  Foresters  Asso- 
ciation, declared  that  the  forest  was  tjtie  great  balance 
wheel  of  all  constructive  acti\'ity  in  Canada.  He  said 
that  200  spruce  ti-ees  went  to  the  making  of  one  Lssue 
of  the  Globe,  and  that   forty  million  newspapers  were 


issued  in  the  United  .States  and  Canada  every  day. 
Mr.  Black  told  of  steps  taken  in  France,  Sweden  and 
Germany  to  keep  this  industry  permanent,  and  said 
that  while  in  tihe  last  decade  Canada  had  cut  her 
.stock  in  two,  in  Germany  t^e  resources  had  been 
doubled  while  more  timber  was  taken  out  than  over 
here. 

The.  speaker  .said  in  the  habitable  ix)rtions  of  Can- 
ada eight  areas  out  of  every  ten  were  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, and  he  declared  the  conservationist  ju-oposed 
to  use  the  non-fanning  land  for  growing  trees.  There 
was  no  collision  bet-ween  the  forest  and  the  farm.  The 
forest  a.sks  only  the  land  the  farm  cannot  iLse.  Since 
Confederation  a  million  square  miles  had  been  burned 
up,  while  only  a  hundred  thousand  had  been  cut  by 
the  a.xe  of  the  logger.  Some  idea  of  the  trail  of 
tihe  forest  fire  fiend  might  be  gained  when  it  was 
remembered  that  in  British  Columbia  22  times  as 
much  timber  fell  before  fire  tiiian  before  the  axe,  that 
in  the  prairie  provinces  from  one-half  to  two-thii-ds 
of  the  forests  were  gone,  that  Ontario  had  lost  at  least 
half  and  that  Nova  Scotia  was  practically  bankrupt  in 
this    respect. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  argue  for  forest  fire 
protection  before  a  gathering  in  northern  Ontario, 
but  .such  is  the  pervei-sity  of  ^niman  nature  that  the 
experiences  of  Matheson,  Cochrane  and  other  fire 
smitten  areas,  that  the  lessons  of  those  catastrophies 
'have  been  largely  forgotten  aJid  painfully  little  real 
progress  ha.s   been  made. 

The  business  session  of  the  Association  occupied 
^Monday,  Tuesday  ami  Wednesday,  the  agenda  i^jieet 
containing  many  imi)ortant  questions  for  the  decision 
of  the  delegates.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Cochrane  developed  at  the  outset  of 
the  meeting,  arising  from  a  mkcouception  of  action 
taken  by  their  President  IMr.  R.  A.  Jlclnnis  in  regard 
to  the  i)ropos<nl  extension  of  the  T.  X.  and  0.  Ry. 
to  James  Bay.  The  President  had  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  meeting  to  ^lis  point  of  view  and  the 
objections    of    Cochrane    were    withdrawn. 

Mr.  Mclnnis  also  took  the  opportunity  of  impres- 
.sing  on  the  gathering  the  necessity  of  investing  the 
executive  council  wiht  tjie  authority  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  in  all  cases  where 
immediate   action   of   a  joint    nature    is   needed. 

Suljsequently  t,iie  meeting-  confirmed  its  confidence 
in  this  poUcy  by  rejecting  a  motion  to  ask  for  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  needs  of  the  North  and 
requesting  the  Executive  Council  to  undertake  this 
work. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

NEW   MEMBERS. 


Among  the  new  members  of  the  Technical  Section 
are :  G.  M.  Fowler,  Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Dryden, 
Ont.,  A.  T.  Davis,  Riordon  Co..  Hawkesbury,  Ont..  and 
A.  G.  Mclntyre,  Clark  Bros.,  Bear  River,  N.S. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dickson  has  gone  to  Fort  William.  Ont.  to 
take  charge  of  the  mechanical  pulp  department  of  the 
Fort  William  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  He  had  charge  of 
this  department  at  the  Laurentide  Company  before 
taking  his  latest  position  as  safety  engineer  for  the 
Riordon  Company. 
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News  From  Europe 


Experiences  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Uvrr  Petersen,  an  Esthonian  citizen,  who  for  five 
years  has  l)eeii  manager  of  a  paper  mill  at  Kamara,  de- 
seribes  his  Russian  experiences  in  the  Finnish  Paper 
and  Timber  Products  Journal.  The  Bolshevist  regime 
began  in  1918;  the  mill  of  tlie  Bumaga  Company  in 
Samara  was  requisitioned  and  "nationalized",  where- 
by the  "free"  sale  of  paper  was  stopped.  It  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  relate  that  Herr  Petersen's  freedom  was 
stopped  likewise,  and  from  1919  to  1920  he  was  forced 
to  undergo  compulsory  labor,  that  is,  clerical  work  in 
the  office  of  his  former  company.  Besides  confiscating 
private  property,  the  Bolsheviki  butchered  many  of 
the  owners  and  sacked  their  houses.  From  Ibis  situa- 
tion Herr  Petersen  was  rescued  by  the  i)eace  between 
Russia  and  Esthonia.  Here  are  some  of  the  prices  at 
Samara:  Butter,  3,500  roubles  per  lb.;  Milk,  1,500 
roubles  per  quai't;  Beets,  2,000  roubles  per  pond  (about 
39  lb.);  Potatoes,  6,000  roubles  per  pond;  Sauerkraut, 
200  roubles  per  lb. ;  Pork,  1,500  roubles  per  lb. ;  Pat, 
3,000  roubles  per  lb.;  Wheat  flour,  17-18,000  roubles 
per  lb. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  a  railwa.v  journey 
from  Moscow  to  Samara,  or  from  Samara  to  Ufa  took 
three  weeks.  The  trains  bad  to  stop  for  fuel,  frequent- 
ly for  days.  In  Samara,  for  the  same  reason,  water 
and  electric  power  were  in  operation  only  between  one 
o'clock  and  midnight. — Pinsk  Pappers — Travaru — Och 
Industritidskrift,  Januai-y  15,  121. 


programme  is  being  evolved  to  prevent  closing  down 
of  the  paper  mills  and  to  exploit  the  resources  in  raw 
materials  offered  by  Prance  and  its  colonies. — La  Pape- 
terie,  January  25,  1921. 


The  Paper  Markets  in  France. 

Exactly  what  La  Papeterie  means  in  the  foUowing 
announcement  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  "In  our 
luimber  of  December  25,  1920,  we  wrote  in  our  article 
on  the  position  of  the  paper  market:  'As  for  certain 
other  countries  with  a  depreciated  exchange  new- 
comers in  political  life  and  of  a  commercial  mentality 
still  a  little  uncertain  in  its  gait,  some  experiences, 
rather  unhappy  for  us,  do  not  permit  us  to  count  upon 
a  regular  supply  from  this  quarter'.  This  phrase,  as 
one  of  our  readers  has  justly  remarked,  might  seem  to 
include,  among  the  countries  in  question, — one  whose 
commercial  mentality,  notabl.v  in  all  that  concerns 
trade  in  pulps,  has  been  above  criticism.  The  makers 
of  Finnish  cellulose,  as  we  know,  have  formed  a  power- 
ful Association,  the  Union  of  Finnish  Cellulose  Manu- 
facturers which  concentrates  in  its  hands  all  sales  of 
chemical  pulp.  Two  similar  associations  exists,  one  for 
mechanical  pulp,  the  other  for  paper. 

We  are  bound  to  sa,y,  to  the  honor  of  Finnish  manu- 
facturers of  cellulose,  that  they  have  always  made 
deliveries  with  scrupulous  regard  U)  the  terms  of  their 
contracts,  whatever  might  be  the  conditions  since  those 
contracts  were  passed,  such  as  the  situation,  course  of 
prices  and  exchange  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  and 
despite  the  reasons  for  breaking  them  whicn  might  be 
invoked.  Certainly  the  pill  was  sometimes  bitter !  We 
will  not  mention  prices  which  are  liable  to  excite  the 
regrets  of  French  paper  makers  who,  at  the  same  time, 
were  compelled  to  buy  pulp  at  figures  indeed — Amer- 
ican. 

We  learn,  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  that  the 
coefficient  of  duty  increases  on  newsprint  and  book 
paper  is  about  to  be  abolished.     On  the  other  hand  a 


The  Timber  Industry  of  Soviet  Russia. 

What  has  become  of  the  immense  timber  resources 
of  Russia  under  the  Soviet  regime?  According  \o  a 
French  eoutemp(U'ary  the  question  is  not  without  in- 
terest, for  it  is  evident  that  the  unhappy  state  of  that 
country  nuist  read  unfavorably  on  the  world  at  large. 
Unfortunately  information  as  to  this  matter  is  vague 
aiid  unsatisfactory.  It  is  certainly  probable  that  the 
limber  industry  of  Russia  is  far  less  prosperous  that 
the  Bolshevik  statehients,  designed  for  Western  con- 
sumption, would  apjiear  to  prove.  Ujider  normal  con- 
ditions, consumption  of  timber  is  enormous  through- 
out the  country  from  Archangel  to  Ekaterinburg.  It 
is  known  that  the  Soviet  institutions  are  unable  to 
sup]ily  the  demands  of  the  railways  alone,  which  re- 
quii'c  18  million  sleepers,  of  which  only  2,700,000  have 
been  supplied.  The  sawmills  of  the  Petrograd  region 
are  receiving  but  a  tenth  part  of  corded  wood  which  in 
normal  times  they  procui'ed  without  difficulty.  This 
district,  according  to  the  "Economisclicskala  jizn",  a 
Communist  organ,  has  a  "capacity  of  absorption"  of 
44  million  cubic  feet;  its  stocks  are- now  1,500,000  cubic 
feet.  Apparently  tlu'  requirements  of  the  Moscow 
region  are  figured  at  88  million  eidiic  feet,  but  the 
quantity  which  can  be  transported  is  not  more  than 
9  million.  The  pro])ortion  in  other  parts  of  Russia  of 
the  timber  needed  to  what  is  delivered  is  never  above 
one-tenth.  In  the  meantime  the  Bolsheviks  have  tried 
forced  labor,  but  inasnuich  as  this  s.ystem  failed  to 
produce  the  anticipated  results,  the.v  have  organized 
a  forestry  department  with  skilled  workers.  But  the 
condition  of  virtual  slavery  of  these  men,  together 
with  underfeeding,  has  eaten  grievously  into  their 
productive  power.  Such  are  the  disastrous  consequen- 
ces of  Bolshevism. — Le  Bois,  January  27,  1921. 


The  American  Splendor  —  A  Spanish  View. 

A  writer  in  "Ergos",  the  Spanish  journal  of  the 
paper  trade,  predicts  that  the  United  States  are  now 
entering  upon  an  era  of  industrial  strife  akin  to  that 
in  the  Old  World.  "For  a  long  time",  he,  says,  "we 
have  had  it  dinned  into  our  ears  that  the  development 
of  Yankee  wealth  and  power  is  prodigious.  The  facts 
are  patent.  Nature  has  lavished  on  American  citizens 
energy,  respect  for  law,  liberty,  fertilit.y  of  invention, 
and  business  "cheek"  ("la  audacia  economiea"  in  the 
polite  original).  Tint  we  shall  not  be  deceived  if  we 
anticipate  the  economic  struggle,  from  which  arise  both 
the  prosperity  and  ruin  of  nations.  Thus  in  ten  years 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  risen  60  per 
cent.  The  cause  is  the  initial  strife  of  all  society.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  sell  "commodities"; 
on  the  other  those  who  sell  labor.  Both  fight  to  obtain 
the  largest  share  in  the  fruit  of  this  effort.  When  labor 
triumphs  commodities  are  cheap  and  wages  are  high; 
the  nation  prospers.  When  the  sellers  of  commodities 
begin  to  triumph  the  cost  of  living  increases,  and  labor 
becomes  cheaper". — Ergos,  November  1,  1920.  (The 
writer  should  study  New  York,  where  the  wanton  dis- 
regard of  law  makes  the  judicious  grieve.  As  for 
wages,  in  the  paper  industry,  at  least,  their  rise  seems 
to  increase  the  cost  of  everything  else). 
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TECHNICAL    ASSOCIATION   PREPARES    FOR 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  met  in  New  York 
last  week  and  completed  i>reliminary  arrangements 
fdi'  the  annual  meeting-  and  banquet  of  the  associaticni. 
which  is  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  during  the  week  of  April  11  to  15,  1921. 

The  convention  will  open  with  informal  meethigs 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
standing  committees  on  Monday,  April  11,  while  the 
first  general  session  of  the  association  will  convene  in 
one  of  the  large  meeting  rooms  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
at  10.00  o'clock  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  12.  There  will 
be  the  usual  welcoming  address,  followed  by  the  address 
of  the  president,  reports  of  staiuling  committees  and 
nominations  for  officers  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  second  general  session  in  the  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  scientific 
papers. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesda.^•,  April  12,  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  the  annual  banquet  will  be  given  at  which  Judge 
Charles  F.  Moore  will  be  toastmaster.  An  attendance 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  is  looked  for  at  the 
banquet.  Seats  at  tables  will  be  assigned  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  members,  who  have  the  in-jvilege  of  inviting 
guests.  Reservation  blanks  will  be  nuiiled  to  members 
with  the  formal  notice  of  meeting  and  the  secretary 
hopes  that  applications  for  table  reservations  will  be 
made  promptl,V  on  feceipt  of  the  application  forms. 
Reservations  for  the  ban(iuet  of  the  main  association 
can  also  be  made  by  members  of  T.A.P.P.l.,  who  are 
all  eligible  to  attend. 

The  third  general  session  of  the  annual  convention 
of  T.A.P.P.l.  on  Wednesday  will  feature  symposiums 
on  Pulverised  Fuel  and  Steam  Economy,  conducted  by 
Howard  S.  Ta.vlor,  chairnuui  of  the  Committee  on  Heat, 
Light  and  Power;  and  new  methods  of  grinding  wood, 
conducted  b.v  the  Committee  on  (Jroundwood,  of  which 
W.  E.  Munro  is  chairman.  Other  .s.vmposiums,  discus- 
sions and  special  papers  for  Wednesda.v  and  Thursday 
afternoon  will  be  announced  later. 

Thursda.v  morning  will  be  reserved  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
which  will  be  attended  by  the  Technical  Association 
in  a  body. 

A  new  volume  of  "'I'echnical  Assoeiation  Pa])ers" 
was  published  last  week  and  mailctl  to  members  from 
the  secretary's  office.  It  contains  a  revised  and  en- 
larged paper  on  tests  for  unbleached  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate fibers,  in  addition  to  the  special  papers  and 
addresses  presented  before  the  Technical  A.ssociation 
at  the  Fall  meeting  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  last 
September.  The  working  principle  of  the  mercury- 
vapor  boiler  invented  by  William  Leroy  Emmet,  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  is  described  in  the  new 
volume  in  eoncise  anil  comprehensive  terms,  an  outline 
^;ketch  of  the  apparatus  being  included.  The  volume 
contains  a  list  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  T.A. 
P.P.I,  as  well  as  a  directory  of  members  and  the  text 
of  the  constitution  and  b,v-laws.  Copies  of  the  voliime 
are  on  sale  to  non-members  at  the  Secretary's  Office, 
542  Fifth   Avenue,  New   York,  at  .^2  each. 

The  next  series  of  "Teehnical  Association  Papers," 
to  be  published  in  Jlay  or  June,  will  contain  a  limited 
number  of  advertising  pages,  it  having  developed  that 


several  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  machinery  and 
apparatus  desire  to  nuike  announcements  through  the 
official  journal  of  the  association.  The  advertising  is 
to  be  restricted  to  descriptions  of  technical  apparatus, 
machinery,  and  nuiterials  used  in  pulp  and  paper  ?nills 
that  are  calculated  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  tech- 
nical men  in  the  industry.  The  Executive  Con'.mittec 
has  ruled  that  manufacturers  of  paper  be  nor,  per- 
mitted to  contract  for  advertising  space  in  the  asso 
ciatiou's  journal. 

The  uext  Fall  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association 
will  be  held  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  An  in- 
vitation of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Super- 
intendents' Association  for  a  joint  nu'cting  with  the 
Technical  Association  has  been  accepted,  providing 
the  meeting  can  be  held  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
in  conjunction  with  the  regular  Fall  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Association.  The  superintendents'  associa- 
tion had  expressed  a  desire  to  hold  the  joint  meeting 
in  the  month  of  June  but  there  would  be  tlifficulty  in 
getting  the  members  of  T.A.P.P.l.  together  within  so 
short  a  period  after  the  annual  meeting  in  April. 

T.A.P.P.l.  Avas  well  represented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Teehnical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  to  be  held  in  Montreal  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursda.v,  January  19  to  20,  as  ten  of  the 
twelve  delegates  appointed  were  in  attendance.  The 
names  of  the  delegates  follow:  R.  B.  Wolf;'  R.  S.  Kel- 
logg, George  E.  Williamson,  W.  E.  B,vron  Baker,  Grel- 
let  N.  Collins,  J.  A.  DeCew,  Clark  C.  Heritage,  Ken- 
neth T.  King.  W.  A.  Munro,  Howard  S.  Taylor,  Ross 
Campbell,  Arthur  S.  Cosier. 

Among  recent  elections  to  membership  in  the  Tech- 
nical Association  is  that  of  Dr.  Jessie  E.  Minor,  at  pre- 
sent head  of  the  pulp  and  paper  department  of  the 
Emerson  Laboratory,  Springfield,  Mass.  IMiss  Minor's 
apjilication  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  early  in  January  and  she  has 
taken  her  place  as  an  active  meiidier  with  j\Iiss  Helen 
F.  Keily,  associate  chemist  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company,  these  being  the  only  two  lady  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  Miss  Minor  holds  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  in  chemistry  from  Bryn  Mawr 
College  and  is  a  B.  S.  of  Drury  College. 

The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  is  now  working  in  splendid  harmony  with 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  sister 
associations.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee last  week  a  series  of  organization  charts  was 
exhibited  showing  the  relations  of  the  affiliated  a.s- 
sociations  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion and  a  resolution  was  adopted  pledging  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Technical  Association  to  Dr  Hugh  P. 
Baker  in  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  The  association  is  also  co- 
operating with  the  Cost  A.ssociation  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustry in  the  procITiction  of  .short,  pithy  accounts  of 
manufacturing  proces.ses  involved  in  the  production  of 
typical  papers,  beginning  with  the  raw  materials  used 
and  processes  and  machinery.  This  is  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  decimal  classification  of  papers 
and  boards  originating  in  the  Department  of  Technical 
Control  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  in 
which  ten  types  of  paper  and  boards  are  .subdivided 
into  seventy-two  classes  which  may  be  still  further 
divided  into  oiu'  hundred  aiul  fifty-six  known  kinds  of 
paper.  \n  article  will  be  published  at  an  early  date 
showing  the  possible  use  of  such  a'  classification 
scheme  by  manufacturers. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From    (lur    London    Correspondent.) 

London,  9th  February  1921. 

I  learn  tliat  tlie  Paper-Makers  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  meet  for  their  annual  con- 
gress on  Marcli  4tli  in  London.  It  is  usually  a  func- 
tion round  the  festive  board  and  it  is  hoped  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Leonard  Tod,  will  preside.  As  there  are 
many  subjects  of  national  interest  to  be  faced  by  the 
Association  there  should  be  a  good  attendance. 
The  Government's  Dictionary. 

It  seems  remarkable,  but,  yet  it  is  true,  the  Gov- 
ernment are  preparing  a  dictionary  on  paper  manu- 
facture. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  any  informa- 
tion about  it,  but  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  it 
will  only  deal  with  the  different  skilled  and  unskilled 
positions  embraced  within  tlie  industry  ami  when 
finished  the  work  will  not  be  made  public.  Positions 
like  a  super-calenderman  or  a  sale  clerk  have  upset 
Government  "knowledge"  and  now  the  A.  B.  C.  dict- 
ionary is  to  be  introduced  for  guidance.  What  sur- 
prises one  most  of  all  is,  how  did  the  Government  in- 
tervene in  labor  disputes,  when  they  did  not  know 
the  actual  occupations  of  the  paper  industry? 
The  Pulp  Men's  Dictionary. 

1  may  assume  that  if  a  dictionary  is  being  prepared 
for  the  paper  industry,  the  pulpmen  will  want  a  sec- 
tion in  also.  Their  .statistics  are  at  times  very  mislead- 
ing and  the  pulji  importers  decided  at  their  annual 
meeting  recently  held  to  approacli  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment authorities  with  a  view  to  remedying  the 
present  state  of  things.  What  is  wanted  is  a  |)roper 
return  of  the  imports  into  the  I'nited  Kingdom  during 
the  year  and  the  exact  sources  from  whence  the  pulp 
comes.  In  other  words  the  Government  .must  get  out 
a  dictionary  of  pulps,  issue  it  to  the  Customs,  and 
give  sellers  and  buyers  alike  —  under  its  own  proper 
heading  —  the  class  and  quantity  of  jiulp  arriving  at 
the  ports.  Some  i)eople  blame  the  .shipping  agents, 
some  the  importers  or  agents,  but  there  is  one  thing 
certain  the  Customs  i.ssue  their  return  of  what  comes 
into  the  ports  and  if  that  return  is  wrong  they  are 
alone   to   blame. 

Paper  Statistics. 

While  on  the  (piestion  of  statistics  —  this  is  a  sta- 
tistical-period —  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  alterations 
made  in  the  returns  of  paper  each  month  on  import 
and  export  account  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
has  been  what  is  known  as  a  reclassification  on  the 
part  of  the  Goverinnent,  or,  a.s  a  commonsense  business- 
man would  say,  a  "complete  muddle"".  This  re-shuf- 
fle has  peculiar  elements,  and  it  is  extremely-  hard  to 
get  properly  classified  returns  for  the  information  of 
Canadians.  I  would  suggest  now  that  the  Canadian  P. 
&  P.  A.  take  up  this  matter  with  their  own  authorities 
in  Loiulon  and  get  accurate  data-and  quantities  of  such 
items  as  newsprint,  as  separate  from  fine  printings, 
and  so  on  in  the  classes  of  pajiers  in  which  Dominion 
producers  are  interested.  Before  the  war  there  was 
some  attempt  at  classification,  but  events  since  then 
have  evidently  changed  official  tactics. 
Wood  Pulp  Association. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews,  whose  character  sketch  appeared 
i-.ome  months  ago  in  the  Pul|)  and  Paper  Magaziju',  has 
been  re-elected  President  f)f  the  Briti.sh  Wood  Pulp 
Associaticni,  of  which  lie  is  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers,    .Mr.  T.  T.  .McCrow  supported  the  resolution   of 


Mr.  W.  J.  Mather  that  the  vice-presidents  be  re-electetl 
and  this  was  agreed  to.  Young  Mr.  Erie  Nordberg  is 
still  acting  as  Secretary  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Andrew's  right- 
haiul  man  and  the  auditors  are  Mr.  Wm.  (ireenhalgh 
and  ilr.  G.  W.  Andrews. 

I'here  was  nothing  very  interesting  to  record  at  the 
meeting,  except  a  little  feeling  of  despondency. 
Every  man  had  a  doleful  tale  to  relate  —  and  even  the 
ui)i([nitous  contract  note  was  not  overlooked.  How- 
ever, times  are  hard  now  with  pulp  men  in  England 
and  until  tlie  new  demands  of  the  papermakers  made 
upon  them  they  cannot  look  too  cheerful.  Hut  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  The  President  said  a  few 
words  about  the  depression  and  difficulties  they  had 
had  to  contend  with.  There  was  talk  of  congestion  on 
one  side  and  refusing  or  revising  contracts  on  the  other 
and  his  view  was  that  compromise  wonld  have  to  enter 
into  the  policy  of  both  sides.  He  also  commented  on 
the  exchange  question. 

Throughout  Mr.  Andrews  held  out  no  hope  as  to 
future  prospects.  He  is  a  keen  and  shrewd  business 
man  and  when  his  views  are  not  too  hopeful  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  from  a  sellers  point  of  view  the 
market  and  the  conditions  governing  it  are  not 
healthy. 

Pulp  Contracts. 

The  depression  prevaiOng  in  the  British  jiaper  in- 
dustry has  caused  attention  to  be  directed  to  pulp 
contracts.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  revision  going 
on  just  now  and  there  is  a  sort  of  give  and  take  policy, 
.sellers  of  pulp  showing  every  consideration  for  their 
customers  in  the  present  "live  and  let  live"  condition 
in  trade.  Unfortunately  the  outlook  for  paper  is  still 
none  too  rosy  and  so  long  as  it  prevails  in  this  de- 
pressed condition  pulp  men  must  expect  grievances 
and  discontentment,  followed  by  little  buying. 

In  Scandinavia,  depression  is  reported  to  be  very 
keen  and  the  pulj)  situation  is  critical. 

Prominent  Newspapers  Amalgamate. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  paper  and  other  expenses  the 
London  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  and  the  London  "Globe" 
have  merged.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  state  of 
things  prevailing  in  newspaperdom.  There  are  among 
the  oldest  papers  in  England.  Another  amalgamation 
has  taken  place  down  South.  At  Plymouth,  tlie  "Mer- 
cury" has  merged  with  the  "Western  Morning  News," 
which  means  that  another  old  and  highly  respected 
organ  disappears.  Apart  from  the  loss  in  the  con- 
sumption of  newsprint,  the  merging  means  consider- 
able unemployment.  The  recent  cost  of  production 
has  hit  some  newspapers  very  hard  and,  of  course. 
paper  comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the  blame. 
North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill. 

The  North  of  Ireland  paper  mill  made  a  profit  of 
£81,869  in  1920  and  has  brought  in,  £32,587  making  the 
fund  £64,458.  In  July  la.st  an  interim  dividend  of  2 
shillings  was  paid  per  share  and  the  directors  now  pro- 
pose a  final  dividend  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 
The  sum  of  £22,456  has  been  carried  forward.  The 
Sittingbourne  paper  mill  lias  declared  an  interim  div- 
idend of  '.)  pence  per  share. 

China  Clay  "Works  Sold. 

Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.  Ltd.,  have  sold  their 
f'hina  cla.y  works  at  Burngullow  to  the  Tehidy  Minerals 
Ltd.  The  capacity  of  the  works  is  about  20,000  tons 
]Ter  year  and  Messrs.  Poc!iin  &  Co.  Ltd.,  had  them  for 
over  40  years.  Messrs,  Pochin  will  now  devote  all  their 
energies  to  their  Cornwall  mines  they  still  own. 
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A  strike  iiiaufiuratcd  by  the  employees  of  the  IJeaver 
Wood  P'ibre  Co.  Ltd.  at  Thorokl,  Out.,  some  days  ago 
eoiithmes  to  some  exteut  although  the  eoiniiany  claims 
that  plant  is  practically  in  full  operation  again  and 
that  the  strike  is  broken.  The  plant  is  being  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  Mounted  Police,  although  the  in- 
ternational union  officials  have  issued  ortlers  to  local 
presidents  that  the  unions  themselves  are  to  arrest  and 
prosecute  any  member  who  commits  acts  outside  the 
law.  The  company  issued  eviction  uotiees  to  all  strik- 
ing occupants  of  Beaver  board  houses  and  these  will 
be  tested  in  the  courts.  It  is  claimed  by  the  men  that 
wages  were  reduced  30  per  cent  after  a  promise  of  old 
conditions  on  resumption  of  operations.  Collective 
bargaining  is  also  one  of  the  points  in  contention. 

A   somewhat   dramatic   termination      of   the   timber 
probe  in  Toronto  followed  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  in- 
junction by  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  ]\Iills 
Limited    asking    that    the    Riddell-Latchford    Commis- 
sion be  restrained  from  making  further  investigations 
of  the   company's  affairs.     At  the  last  sitting  of  the 
commission   Justice   Riddell   made   the   announcement 
that  nothing  more  would  be  done  until  the  jurisdiction 
(if  that  body  had  been  determined  by  a  court  of  justice. 
"We  think  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  proceed  with 
anj'  part  of  the  investigation  so  long  as  there  can  be 
any,  or  the  slightest,  doubt  of  our  authority  to   pro- 
ceed," said  the  commissioner.     The  company  refuses 
to  produce  anything  pertaining  to  their  affairs  which 
has  not  passed  between   officials   of   the   Government 
and  officials  of  the  company  regarding  business  of  the 
company   with   the   Government   and   declines   to  pro- 
duce   any    documents    relating    to    the   application    of 
(September  19th  1919  for  the  5,500  square  miles  of  pulp- 
wood  made  to  the  Hearst  Government,  or  to  the  loan 
of  $5,000,000  or  $3,500,000  from  Peabody,   Houghtel- 
ling  &  Co.     In  a  statement  issued  later  an  offieial  of 
the  company  said  that  the  company's  action  was  en- 
tirely due  to   the   fact  that  they  were  asked   to   pro- 
duce  certain   papers   and    documents   relating    to    the 
business  and  finances  of  the  company,  and  to  the  per- 
sonal    affairs     of     certain     of     the     officers     of    the 
company     which     had    no     relation     to     the     subject 
matter     of     the     enquiry.       In     this     connection     it 
was    stated     that    the     private     banking     and     stock 
transactions     of     the     individuals     were     to     be     en- 
quired into,  and  feeling  that  the  production  of  docu- 
ments of  this  kind  were  not  relevant,  but  unjustifiable, 
the  company  has  appealed  to  the  courts  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  personal  affairs  of  its  officials  as  well 
as  its  own.  "It  is  not  that  there  is,  or  ever  was,  any- 
thing to  hide,"  stated  the  offieial,  "but  the  suggestions 
made   during  such   investigation   might   have     serious 
effects  upon  the  eredit  of  companies  anil   individuals 
without  the  slightest  justification." 

W.  J.  Bell  of  Sudbury,  general  manager  of  the 
Spanish  River  Lumber  Co.  and  Mrs.  Bell  and  Percy 
Wilson  and  George  Gray  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Sault  St.  Marie,  were  at  the 
Queens  Hotel  in  Toronto  last  week. 


Mills  pnidnction  of  paper  from  the  C-rabtree  mill  of 
the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  will  com- 
mence within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  work  of  instal- 
ling new  paper-making  machinery  having  now  been 
completed.  The  production  from  this  mill  will  bring 
the  capacity  of  the  Crabtree  plant  up  to  40  tons  per 
day  and  will  give  to  the  Howard  Smith  mills  a  cap- 
acity^ of  100  tons  a  day. 

Stuart  Belarus,  of  Shuter,  Herts,  England,  whose 
firm  makes  all  the  bank  paper  requirements  of  the 
British  Isles  spent  some  days  in  Toronto  last  week. 

It  is  rumored  in  newspaper  circles  in  Hamilton  and 
Toronto,  although  denied  by  the  liquidators,  that  the 
Toronto  World,  a  morning  paper,  which  made  an  as- 
signment some  months  ago  but  is  still  being  published, 
is  about  to  be  purchased  by  the  Southam  interests,  in 
which  event  it  would  be  put  out  as  an  evening  paper. 
It  is  known  that  the  Southams  are  ambitious  to  owe  a 
string  of  papers  across  Canada.  They  already  own 
the  Calgary  Herald  and  the  Edmonton  Journal  and  are 
heavily  interested  in  the  London  Free  Press.  The.y 
recently  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  which  absorbed  the  Winnipeg  Telegram. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  advised  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Fynes  has  resigned  as  Director  of  the  Ma- 
nouan  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  that  the  Continental 
Paper  and  Bag  Mills,  of  which  company  Mr.  Fynes  is 
Secretary,  has  no  interest,  financially  or  otherwise,  in 
the  Manouan  concern. 

Mr  John  F.  Ferguson,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  in 
Montreal  and  Ottawa,  February  2nd  to  4th,  looking 
into  some  new  engineering  work  in  connection  with 
the  paper  industry,  and  returned  very  much  impressed 
with  the  optimistic  views  in  general  of  the  business 
men  in  the  paper  and  pidp  industry  of  that  district. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  a  specialist  on  Steam  and  Electric 
Power. 

The  Wilkinson  Paper  Co.  Limited,  have  taken  over 
four  floors  of  the  premises  at  76  Bay  Street,  Toronto, 
and  have  now  commodious  offices  and  wareroom  space 
aborve  the  main  floor.  At  -present  only  two  of  the 
four  floors  are  being  utilised. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Dugan,  chief  of  the  chemical  research  de- 
partment of  the  George  H.  Mead  Co.,  was  in  Toronto 
for  a  day  or  two  last  week. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Pounsford,  general  manager  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  was  in 
Toronto  last  week  on  the  way  back  after  visiting  the 
])ulp  and  paper  mills  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
and  other  states  where  he  looked  into  business  condi- 
tions generally. 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  of  Peterborough, 
Limited,  has  been  granted  incorporation  under  the 
Ontario  Companies  Act  with  power  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  printers  and  publishers.  The  capital  stock  is 
$25,000  and  the  head  office  is  Peterborough.  The  pro- 
visional directors  are  David  Hardie,'  Adam  Henry 
Frick,  Vincent  Edward  Crebar  and  Thomas  Tooms. 
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Mr.  John  F.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Co.,  Hull,  Que.,  spent  some  days  in  Toronto  last 
week. 

Mr.  C.  E.  French,  who  for  the  past  year  ha.s  been 
connected  with  the  head  office  of  the  Howard-Smith 
Paper  Co.  in  Montreal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  office  in  the  Royal  Bank  Building.  Mr. 
French  is  an  overseas  man,  having  gone  to  England 
with  the  91st  Battalion  and  later  having  transferred 
to  the  R.  A.  F.  He  was  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  Federal  Paper  Co.,  at  Montreal,  after  his  return 
from  overseas. 

Word  from  Victoria  announces  the  death  in  Vic- 
toria Hospital  of  Milton  Eobert  Jennings,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Edmonton  Journal.  Deceased 
was  born  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  in  1874  and  was  educated 
at  Rochester  University.  For  several  years  he  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

According  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  American 
Sales  Book  Company,  Limited,  profits  for  the  year 
were  $602,679,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  the  figures 
a  year  ago  being  $427,237.  "Although  a  falling  off  in 
business  was  experienced  during  the  last  quarter,  the 
prospects  are  encouraging  for  a  gradual,  return  to 
normal  volume  during  1921",  said  President  S.  J. 
Moore.  Total  assets  are  $5,630,536,  increased  from  $5,- 
369,800  last  yeai*.  While  the  company's  business  is 
conducted  in  the  United  States  there  are  a  number  of 
Canadian  shareholders  and  the  head  office  is  in 
Toronto. 

Mr.  John  Cunningham,  of  the  Laurentide  Company, 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  have  gone  on  a  trip  to  Florida. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co. 
Limited,  was  held  last  week  at  the  head  office  on  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  Toronto,  and  revealed  a  good  year's 
business  during  the  past  twelve  months,  with  an  opti- 
mistic outlook  for  the  ensuing  year  which  will  be 
marked  by  the  starting  of  a  new  i)aper  making  ma- 
chine, which  is  now  about  ready  to  operate.  All  the 
old  officers  of  the  compan.v  were  reelected.  Mr.  George 
Carruthers  is  the  President  and  General  Mnaager;  Mr. 
L  H.  Weldon,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  and  Mr. 
S.  F.  Duncan,  Secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  f  the  Lincoln  Paper  ]\Iills  Lim- 
ited, which  was  to  have  been  held  last  week  at  Mer- 
rittou,  has  been  postponed  luitil  February  22.  It  is 
stated  that  there  will  be  no  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  executive  officers. 

Mr.  T.  J.  MacFadden  who  has  lieen  in  the  Head  Of- 
fices of  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  af  Toronto 
for  some  months  is  now  covering  Western  Ontario  ter- 
ritoiy  for  this  concern. 


NEWSPRINT  TAKES  A  SYMPATHETIC  DROP 
IN  PRICE. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Company  announced  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  from  ( ?)  to  Sy^  cents  apound.  This 
decision  followed  almost  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
the  revision  of  prices  made  liy  the  International  Paper 
Company  who  reduced  their  price  to  5  1/10  cents  a 
pound,  bringing  the  price  down  from  $130  to  $114  a 
ton.  The  change  takes  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  current  year  and  agreements 
made  according  to  it  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  1921. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Com- 
pany it  was  said  that  the  reduction  was  in  line  with 
the  company's  usual  policy  to  mete  out  equitable  treat- 


ment to  all  their  customers.  They  felt  that  while  pro- 
duction costs  were  still  high,  it  was  oidy  fair  for  them 
to  fall  ill  Hue  with  the  general  movement  to  bring 
prices  back  to  their  noi-mal  conditions.  Moreover,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  wages  are  gradually  being  lowered 
which  in  the  long  run  will  compensate  any  reductioris 
at  this  period.  Besides  this,  it  would  not  be  out  of 
reason  to  assume  that  concerns  will,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, go  far  enough  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence among  their  customers  in  order  to  better  the 
prevailing  conditions. 

Another  factor  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  ex- 
change gained  by  exporters  of  this  country  who  are 
paid  on  the  funds  of  their  American  clients.  This  m 
itself  will  help  to  offset  many  incidental  costs  relative 
to  the  handling  of  paper  from  the  source  of  its  produc- 
tion to  the  consumer. 

Outside  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company's 
action  there  seem  to  be  no  indications  of  reduction.  It 
is,  however,  intimated  in  reliable  quarters  that  the  mills 
represented  by  the  George  Mead  Company,  will  take 
steps  in  unison  with  the  rest,  but  no  announcement  of 
such  a  policy  appears  to  be  forthcoming  until  later  in 
the  present  quarter. 

,  There  is  some  question  as  to  how  much  benefit  the 
International  Paper  Company  will  be  able  to  derive 
from  these  reduced  prices.  Tlie  majority  of  their  raw 
material  comes  from  this  country  for  which  they  ]iay 
Canadian  plices  plus  the  rate  of  exchange,  added  to 
which  is  the  cost  of  tran.sporting  consignments  of  pulp- 
wood  from  remote  quarters  to  the  company's  mills.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  lower  prices  will  be 
practical.  That,  of  course,  depends  largely  on  general 
conditions. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  newsprint  is  nu'rely 
the  outcome  of  retarded  demand  which  came  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  slump  that  began  last  autumn.  At  tlie 
time  of  the  crash,  production  had  caught  up.  m-  in 
fact,  passed  the  requirements  of  the  hitherto  starved 
]u-esses.  Nevertheless  many  concerns  of  all  kinds  con- 
tiiuied  their  intensive  advertising  in  a  mood  of  despera- 
tion; JKiping  to  attract  liusiness.  This  method  failed, 
l)ecause  the  tumlde  had  gained  too  great  a  start.  They 
then  cut  do-wni  sharply  on  all  their  advertising  with 
the  result  that  the  enormous  quantities  of  paper  which 
were  being  rushed  to  the  publishers  commenced  to  pile 
up.  Orders  were  not  necessaril.y  cancelled,  but  never- 
tiieless,  an  accumulation  began  to  take  i)lace.  Now 
there  is  more  than  enough  pajier  wliich  places  con- 
sumers in  a  more  independent  position.  It  is  not  neces- 
.sary  for  them  to  pay  prices  based  on  demand  which 
were  most  severely  felt  in  the  si)ot  market  during  the 
comjiaratively  recent  shortage.  This  is  conceded  by 
manufacturers  for  which  reason  they  are  willing  to 
lower  their  prices.  At  the  same  time  no  forecast  can 
be  given  for  what  the  latter  half  of  the  year  holds  out 
to  the  paper  market.  Since  advertising  is  such  a  re- 
markable reflector  of  business  conditions  it  may  be 
very  fairlj^  assumed  that  paper  consumption  similai'ly 
gauges  conditions.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  the 
])rices  to  follow  this  latest  adjustment  -nnll  be  graded 
according  to  the  conditions  of  business  in  that  coming 
period. 


Copies  of  "Technical  Association  Papers,"  Series  I 
and  II,  are  wanted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  who  will 
])ay  $2  each  for  copies  in  good  condition  delivered  at 
tlie  office  of  the  association,  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

L-7.  Apparatus  for  narrowing  or  rounding  fiber 
strips.  i^'r.  patent  No.  .50;), 687,  Turk  Gesselsehaft 
m.b.H.,  Germany.  Papeterie,  42,  878,  (Oct.  10,  1920). 
Same   as  Can.   patent   No.  205,369. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Bleaching  paper  yarns  and  fabrics.  Ger.  patent 
No  299,651,  F.  E.  JAGENBERG,  Dusseldorf,  Sept.  1, 
1916.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  lud.,  39,  400A,  (1920).  The  mat- 
erial is  heated  for  7  hr.s.  in  a  soln.  of  hydrosulfite, 
cldorinated  for  6  hrs.,  soured  with  a  sohi.  of  H.SO4  and 
llCl,  thoroughly  rinsed  with  first  warm  and  then  hot 
NaoCOa  solns.  aud  then  rinsed  iu  water.  The  treatment 
is  repeated,  and  the  product  is  obtained  almost  as  white 
as  linen  or  cotton,  without  its  strength  being  affected. 
The  finished  yarn  or  fabric  resembles  cotton. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Apparatus  for  drying  yam  windings,  particu- 
larly paper  yarn.  V.  S.  patent  No.  1,330,025,  E. 
JAGENBERG.  Dusseldorf,  Feb.  3,  1920.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  39,  263A,  (1920).  Yarn  windings  such  as  paper 
yarns  on  cops,  crossed  reels,  and  the  like,  are  dried  in 
an  app.  comprising  an  air-tight  casing,  meaais  for 
production  a  current  of  air  through  the  casing,  nozzles 
on  the  casiug  which  lead  the  air  curi-eut  through  the 
cops  or  cro.ss  reels,  aud  means  fox  heating  the  air  cur- 
rent. Valves  are  fitted  over  the  uozzles,  and  are  open- 
ed by  means  of  stems  when  reels  are  fitted  ou  to  tlio 
nozzles. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Process  for  softening  paper  yarns  and  textiles. 
Ger  patent  No.  315,834,  C.  BENNERT,  Grunau.  March 
6.  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  330A.  (1920).  The 
material  is  treated  with  the  decomposition  products  of 
proteins  such  as  protalbinic  and  ly.salbiuic  acids  or 
their  salts,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  .suitable 
substances.  "When  these  substances  are  added  to  the 
dyebaths  in  which  cellulose  textiles  are  to  be  dyed, 
tliey  promote  the  absorption  of  the  dyestuff  and  give 
more  brilliant  shades. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.Process  for  waterproofing  paper  yams  and 
fabrics.  Ger.  patent  No.  315,412,  H.  T.  BOHNE  A.-G.. 
Chemnitz,  Dee.  13,  1916.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  292A, 
(1920).  The  goods  are  treated  with  water-sol.  oil  and 
sizing  agents.  Complete  waterproofing  of  paper  is 
effected  by  pptg.  the  oil  fi'om  its  aqueous  emulsion  by 
means  of  the  weak  acids  or  acid  salts  on  the  fiber,  with 
the  simultaneous  use  of  sizing  agents.  The  oils  may  be 
added  to  the  pulp  in  the  hoUander. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Method  and  means  for  the  manufacture  of  art- 
ificial silk.  Eng.  patent  No.  142.038,  C.  L.  STULE- 
MEYER,  Nov.  5,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  444A, 
(1920).  In  forming  artificial  fibers  the  jets  through 
which  the  cellulose  solns.  are  squirted  are  made  of  Mo 
which  is  not  affected  by  acids  and  alkalis,  and  is 
cheaper  and  stronger  than  Pt. — A.P.-C. 

R-11.  Research  problems  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. D.  C.  EVEREST,  Sec'y  and  Gen.  Man.,  Mara- 
thon Paper  Mills  Co.  Paper,  11-4,  30,  (Aug.  4,  1920). 
A  brief  outline  of  the  problems  of  the  pulp  and  Paper 
industries  which  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
duets  Lab.: — specifications  for  the  purchase   of  pulp 
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wood:  rossing,  chipping,  drying  and  baling  of  wood 
preparatory  to  delivery  to  the  pulp  mill;  utilization  of 
lumber  mill  wastes;  utilization  of  hemlock  bark;  in- 
vestigations of  the  pulping  qualities  of  various  woods; 
utilization  of  resinous  woods  for  the  raanuf.  of  sulfite 
pulp;  use  of  liquid  S0„  instead  of  S;  various  utiliza- 
tions for  waste  sulfite  liquor:  elimination  of  pitch 
from  sulfite:  study  of  the  fundamental  cooking  con- 
ditions in  the  soda  and  sulfate  proce.sses;  bleaching  of 
sulfate  pulp;  recovery  of  wa.ste  sulfate  liquors;  utiliza- 
tion of  niter  cake  instead  of  saltcake  for  sulfate  liquors : 
refractories  for  lining  sulfate  smelters;  recovery  of  by- 
products from  wood  i)revious  to  pulping ;  artificial 
grindstones;  recovery  of  fibers  from  Whitewater;  stud.v 
of  the  various  factors  entering  into  beating;  recovery 
of  paraffin  paper,  etc.;  substitutes  for  AU(S04)., ;  in- 
vestigations of  specialties,  e.g.,  fiber  containers,  indur- 
ated ware,  artificial  silks,  twines  and  textiles,  etc.  A 
.strong  plea  is  made  for  much  closer  cooperation  and 
support  on  the  part  of  the  industry,  as  the  Forest 
Products  Lab.  is  working  primarily  in  their  interests, 
and  the  more  information  the.v  are  given  the  moi-c 
complete  will  their  results  be. — A.P.-C. 

R-11.  The  development  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory. CAHLILE  P.  WINSLOW.  Paper.  26.  28,  30. 
(July  28,  1920).  Address  delivered  at  the  Decennial 
Celebration  banquet  of  t-he  Forest  Products  Lab.. 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  22,  1920,  giving  the  history  of  the 
development  of  that  institution  and  showing  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  work  being  carried  out,  to  the 
)iation  as  a  whole  and  to  the  pnlp  and  paper  industry 
in  particular. — A.P.-C. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

A-6;  N-6.  Fuel.  Fr.  patent  No.  492,991,  P.  HOUDRY 
and  II.  C.  BOFRDELEAF,  France,  April  12,  1919. 
Chimie  &  Industrie,  3,  454.  (April  1920).  The  follow- 
ing are  mixed  hot ;  dried  sawdust  50  p.c,  coal  dust  or 
coke  dust  25  p.c,  clay  10  p.c,  stearin  pitch  5  p.c,  coal 
pitch  10  p.c.  The  mixt.  is  kneaded  and  made  into 
briquettes. — A.P.-C. 

B-0;  Q-0.  Injection  of  liquids  into  woods.  Fr.  patent 
No.  502,024,  SoL-iete  dcs  Traitements  Industriels  des 
Bois  et  Textiles,  France.  Papeterie,  42,  552-3,  (June 
25.  1920).  The  wood  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
hot  impregnating  liquor  for  a  suitable  length  of  time : 
removed,  and  then  rapidl.v  immersed  in  a  cold  bath  of 
the  same  or  of  another  liquid. — A.P.-C. 

G-6.  Spray  for  flat  screen.  Ger.  patent  No.  314,379, 
A/S  C.  HARTMANN.  Christiania.  Papeterie,  42,  5.53, 
(June  25,  1920).  The  sprays  are  made  to  oscillate 
through  an  angle  of  about  45°,  in  such  a  manner  that 
adjacent  sprays  reach  the  extreme  positions  of  their 
oscillations  at  the  same  time  but  in  opp.  directions. 
This  insures  of  the  stock  being  always  driven  in  the 
same  direction. — ^A.P.-C. 

G-6.  Rotary  screen.  Eng.  patent  No.  130,257.  Paper 
Makers'  :\ronthly  J.:  Papeterie,  42,  .591-2,  (July  10, 
1920).     A   cylinder   having   a   permeable   covering   is 
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|)ai-tl\-  siiljiiRTged  ill  tlic  |>iil|)-l)i'arinf^-  water,  thp  pulp 
lipiiii;-  cdUected  on  the  cylinder  wliile  tlie  water  passes 
inside.  Tlie  sliaFt  of  the  eyiiiider  is  hollow  and  jierfor- 
ated  at  suitable  points.  Tuiiular  trough-shaped  arms 
are  attached  at  the  openings  and  extend  almost  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cylinder.  As  the  latter  rotates  the 
eiuLs  of  the  arms  dip  into  the  water  which  passe.s  into 
the  cylinder,  and  it  is  evacuated  through  the  hollow 
shaft.*— A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Process  for  repulping  old  or  waste  paper.  U.  S. 
patent  No.  1,327,590,  J.  M.  BUKIJY,  Webster,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  Jan.  6,  1920.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  264A, 
(1920).  Also,  Worlds  Paper  Trade  Rev.;  Papeterie, 
42,  591,  (July  10,  1920).  Also,  Fr.  patent  No.  503,271, 
March  13,  1920.  Papier,  23,  132-3,  (June  1920).  Old 
paper  made  from  groundwood  i.s  converted  into  chem. 
pulp  by  treating  with  soda,  sulfate,  -or  sulfite  liquor. 
--A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Apparatus  for  drying  paper,  pulp,  cardboard, 
fabrics,  etc.  Ger.  patent  No.  307,939,  H.  MALLK'KII, 
Germany.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  490,  (April  1920). 
The  paper,  etc.,  is  dried  alternately  by  the  cylinders 
themselves  and  bv  a  blast  of  hot  air  under  press. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Process  of  drying  paper.  U.  ,S.  patent  No.  1,- 
290,360,  J.  0.  ROSS,  Assignor  to  H.  F.  Sturtevaiit  Co., 
U.S.A.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  490,  (April  1920).  The 
moist  sheet  passes  over  drying  cylinder,  which  it  leaves 
as  soon  as  it  i.s  sufficiently  dry  so  that  it  will  not  break, 
and  the  drying  is  finislied  b>'  blowing  air  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sheet. — A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Process  for  the  drying  of  goods,  and  especially 
cardboard.  Ger.  patent  No.  307,963,  Maschinenfabrik, 
Apparatebau  and  A.  BOLEG,  Ilersfeld.  Chimie  &  In- 
dustrie, 4,  490,  (April  1920).  The  substance  to  be  dried 
traverses  one  or  more  drying  chambers.  There  is  a 
main  air  current  which  goes  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  chamber,  while  secondaiy  currents  circulate 
through  only  certain  portions;  of  the  chambers.  The 
secondary  air  currents  may  be  heated. — A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Machine  for  transversely  cutting  paper  in  the 
web.  Fr.  patent  No.  502„422,  CHAS.  RENE  PAS- 
QUIER,  France,  Feb.  20,  1920.  Papeterie,. 42,  54S-52, 
(June  25,  1920);  Papier,  23,  131-2,  (June  1920).— 
A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Cores  for  paper  rolls.  Fr.  patent  No.  502,232, 
ELIXMAN  PAPER  CORE  CO.,  Inc.,  U.S.A.,  Aug.  5. 
1919.  Papier,  23,  129-30,  (June  1920).  The  cores  are 
made  of  paper  coated  on  one  side  with  an  adhesive  and 
rolled  verjr  tightly,  the  ends  being  protected  by,  sheet- 
metal  caps  the  inside  and  outside  diams.  of  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  bodies  of  th(>  cores. — A.P.-C. 

K-21.  Composite  felt  and  process  for  obtaining  same, 
li.  S.  patent  No.  1,288,158,  R.  P.  PERRY,  Assignor  to 
The  Barrett  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  489, 
(April  1920).  One  or  several  coats  of  an  impermeable 
substance  such  as  bitumen  is  applied  to  a  web  of  jiaper 
Which  is  then  dried. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of  copying  paper 
for  sandblast  designs.  Ger.  patent  No.  307.919,  M. 
ERMES,  Germany,  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  490,  (1920), 
12  kg.  of  animal  size  are  cooked  in  one  vessel,  and  in 
another  ve.ssel  8  kg.  of  molasses  with  7  kg.  of  potatoes 
reduced  to  a  pulp  and  200  g.  of  machine  oil.  The  two 
are  mixed  while  boiling.  An  ordinary  printing  paper 
is  dipped  in  the  mixt.,  dried  and  coated  on  one  side 
with  chalk.  The  advantage  of  this  process  over  pre- 
vious ones   is  the   fact   that  no   glycerine   is  required. 


.Moreover,  the  saving  in  size  is  60  \^.^^.  and  it  is  not 
essential  to  use  blotting  paper.  The  total  economy  is 
(dainied  to  be  70  ij.e.  The  finished  paper  is  elastic  and 
adhesive.— A.P.-C, 

L-5.  Saccharification  of  cellulosic  materials  and  re- 
covery of  citrate  soluble  phosphates.  Ger.  jjatent  No. 
305,120,  Chemische  Fabrik  Rhenania  A-G  and  F.  L. 
SCHMIDT  and  G.  A.  VORTELIUS,  Germany  Chimie 
&  Industrie,  4,  474-5,  (April  1920).  The  conVd.  acids 
used  for  saccharification  are  utilized  to  attack  raw 
phosphate  Monocalcium  phosphate  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  first  obtained.  The  CaS04  is  sepd.,  and  then  a 
fresh  portion  of  raw  phosphate  is  added.  There  is 
formed  a  finely  divided  ppt.  of  citrate  soluble  dical- 
cium  phosphate.  If  the  whole  of  the  raw  phosphate  is 
added  at  the  start,  the  dicalcium  phosphate  is  obtained 
at  once. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Purification  of  sulfite  pulp  for  nitrating  or 
other  purposes.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,283,114,  V.  DREW- 
SEN,  Assignor  to  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
U.  S.  A.,  Chimie  &  Indu.strie,  4,  489,  (April  1920).  The 
pulp  is  bleached  by  treating  for  4-8  hrs.  with  an  aqueous 
soln.  of  bleaching  powder,  washed,  boiled  under  press, 
for  several  hrs.  with  an  aqueous  NaOH  soln.,  washed 
and  bleached  again  with  bleaching  powder. — A.P.-C. 


FORTNIGHTLY  ABSTRACT  BULLETIN 

At  one  mill  in  Canada,  the  enthusiastic  technical 
men  have  formed  a  Science  Club.  A  request  from  them 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Abstracts  and 
Publications  for  the  o])|iortuiiity  to  procure  the  ab- 
stracts in  convenient  form  for  filing  will  result  in  the 
reprinting  of  the  Review  of  Recent  Literature  in  leaf- 
let form.  The  material  as  published  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  will  be  reprinted  every  two  weeks  as 
a  four  page  bulletin  and  indexed  consecutively.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a  certain  number  of  lionnd  volumes 
of  abstracts  will  be  made  up,  the  numl)er  tle])ending  on 
the  demand.  Some  members  will  wish  to  do  their  own 
liinding  in  loose-leaf  covers. 

The  charge  for  this  service  will  be  five  cents  per 
bulletin,  or  two  dollars  a  year  (four  cents  each)  where 
ten  or  more  go  to  the  same  address. 


WELFARE  WORK. 


In  connection  with  welfare  movement  among  paper 
mills  and  the  develojinient  of  works  committees  and 
suggestion  schemes,  which  all  come  under  the  one  head- 
ing of  "Welfare",  I  recently  heard  of  a  practise  pre- 
vailing in  a  paper  mill  close  to  London,  which  provi- 
des a  chart,  posted  on  the  wall  of  the  machine-room, 
which  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  mill  are 
requested  to  study  and,  if  possible,  develop  the  out- 
put. The  results  have  l)een  successful,  I  am  informed, 
and  the  butput  displayed  in  figures  month  after  month 
has  brought  great  cheer  to  the  mill  owners  and  added 
interest  to  the  men.  The  chart  is  simply  arrangeil  for 
the  workers  so  that  they  can  read  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  machine's  output  each  day  and  then  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  time,  the  total  production  of  paper  is  given 
by  one  of  the  office  staff.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  a  similar  scheme  prevails  in  the  machine  room 
of  any^  of  the  Canadian  paper  mills  for  the  workers' 
inspection.  (For  the  information  of  our  correspondent 
and  others,  this  idea  is  now  a  regular  feature  of  many 
mills  on  this  side. — Ed.) 
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Officials  of  the  Rowland  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Howland.  Me.,  and  the  directors  of  the  Advance  Bag 
Company  of  Middleton,  Ohio,  have  come  to  an  agi-ee- 
ment  looking  to  a  merger  of  the  two  concerns.  The 
arrangement,  whic^i  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
stockholdei-s,  calls  for  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000  preferi-ed  and  $2,000,000  conunon  stock. 
The  reorganized  concern  is  to  be  knovra  as  the  Ad- 
vance Paper  and  Bag  Company.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  consolidation  will  be  to  assure  the  bag 
plant  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials, inasmudh  a.s  the  Howland  Company  controls 
pulpwood  areas  capable  of  jdelding  wood  for  many 
yeai-s  to  come.  It  also  owns  the  water  power  and  .sul- 
phite pulp  mills  at  Howland.  J\Iost  of  these  pi-opex'- 
ties  are  new  and  are  considered  among  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  the  country.  The  combination,  if  carried  out, 
will  solve  one  of  the  bag  company's  most  pressing 
problems  —  that  of  supplying  raw  material.  In 
recent  months  it  has  been  at  a  great  di.sadvantage 
due  to  a  lack  of  such  a  supply. 

Among  the  bids  thrown  oiit  by  the  Congi-essional 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  was  one  on  stock  for 
7,000,000  postal  cards,  put  in  by  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company.  President  George  A.  (uilliver  of 
t^ie  company,  who  has  been  in  Washington  contesting 
the  throwing  out  of  this  bid,  says  he  is  not  discouraged 
by  tJhe  action  of  the  committee.  He  declares  that 
his  company  will  prol>ably  enter  another  bid.  Sev- 
eral contracts  were  aw'ai'ded  when  annual  bidding 
was  re-opened  la.st  week,  and  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  received  an  order  for  2,000,000  i)0unds 
of  U.  S.  postal  card  paper  of  cream  bristol  board 
in  441/^-ineh  rolls  at  $.038  per  pound.  The  Govern- 
ment is  said  to  be  saving  more  than  $19,000  tjirough 
this  contract  which  wa.s  based  upon  telegraphic  bids. 
Paper  bootlaces,  made  in  Germany,  are  now  arriving 
in  America. 

Timberland,  85,000  acres  in  extent,  along  the  St. 
John,  Big  Machias  and  Allagash  rivers  in  northea.stern 
.Maine,  became  the  pi-operty  of  tlie  Allaga.sh  Land 
Company  of  Bangoi',  Me.,  last  Thnrsda.v,  liy  pnrc^iase 
from  H.  F.  Eaton  of  Calais.  The  holdings  thus  ac- 
quired are  valued  at  $42,000,000.  The  transaction 
gives  the  company  title  to  all  but  one  township  of  the 
former  Eaton  jiroperties,  262,000  acres  of  which,  on 
tlie  St.  Croi.K  River,  were  purchased  by  it  a  year  ago. 
An  inventory  filed  in  the  probate  court,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  shows  tjiat  tlie  late  Franklin  Weston,  prominent 
I)aper  manufacturer  of  Dalton,  left  an  estate  of  more 
tlian    half   a   million    dollars. 

The  ^Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  can- 
vassed business  houses  in  New  York  during  the  last 
few  weeks  in  a  poll  conducted  in  connection  with  its 
campaign  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  daylight 
saving  throug'hout  the  Eastern  Time  Zone.  Leading 
paper  hou.ses  included  in  tbe  poll  all  registered  sen- 
timent  favorable   to   the   proposition. 

According  to  a  report  reaching  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Chinese  chemists  have  worked  out  a  way  of 


making  several  of  the  finer  grades  of  paper  from  a 
native  st-raw.  The  process  has  been  advanced  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  and  a  mill  for  the  purpose  of 
emplojnng  it  in  actual  manufacture  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  Shang/iai. 

A  speaking  trip  in  the  interests  of  the  Snell  forest 
conservation  bill  is  on  the  cards  for  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
secretary  of  the  News  Print  Seiwice  Bureau  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Forestry  Program  Com- 
mittee. Most  of  the  meetings  to  be  addressed  by  Mr. 
Kellogg  will  be   in  the  Middle  West. 

All  of  the  striking  workers  of  trades  allied  with 
the  paper  industi-y  involved  in  the  controvei-sy  with 
tjie  Crocker  McElwain  and  Chemical  Paper  Compa- 
nies, Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  returned  to  work  last  Thursday, 
bringing  to  an  end  a  protracted  industrial  dispute 
that  had  its  inception  some  time  ago  when  the  em- 
ployers sought  to  put  into  effect  an  individual  con- 
tract system,  liulications  are  that  the  paper  makers, 
membei-s  of  Eagle  Lodge,  will  also  soon  return  to 
work.  According  to  latest  accounts,  a.  special  com- 
mittee of  the  paper  makei-s'  union  was  considering 
advising  the  men  to  go  back,  pending  the  drafting 
of   a   new   agreement. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  cut  the  price 
of  newH  print  in  rolls  in  carload  lots  to  5.7  cents  a 
pound  for  tbe  second  quarter  of  1921.  Further  details 
are   given    under   ''New   York    Mai'kets". 

Edward  O.  Leadl)etter,  one  of  the  best  known  fig- 
ures in  the  paper  indn.stry  in  the  Middle  We-st,  died 
recently,  following  an  operation  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, Chicago.  Mr.  Leadbetter  in  1875,  when  but 
nineteen  years  old,  .sujjerintended  the  opening  of  the 
fii-st  envelope  factory  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  This 
was  tllie  original  ])lant  of  the  Sewell-Clapp  Envelopes 
in  C;iicago,  now  one  of  the  largest  envelope  establish- 
ments of  its  class  in  the  counti-j'.  Mr.  Leadbetter  was 
fiS  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,   two  sons   and   two   daughters. 

A  countrywide  fight  on  proposed  wage  reductions 
in  the  paper  industry  is  forecast  by  W.  R.  Smith, 
delegate  to  the  recent  International  Brother'hood  meet- 
ing at  Toronto,  who,  following  his  return  to  Kalama- 
zoo, intimated  t;iat  a  demand  for  the  continuance  of 
the  agreements  entered  into  la.st  j'ear  would  be  in- 
sisted upon  immediately  in  the  Kalamazoo  district. 
]\Ir.  Smith  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
papermakei's  are  going  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  pay 
of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  over  the  amounts  paid  last 
year.  Speaking  of  the  Union's  position,  Mr.  Smith 
said:  "We  are  asking  that  the  scale  agreed  on  for 
1920  be  put  in  full  force  this  year.  We  originally 
agreed  upon  a  30  per  cent  increase  for  1920,  and  .some 
of  the  mills  granted  only  20  per  cent  advance.  T^iey 
will  be  asked  to  continue  the  last  year's  wage  agree- 
ment in  fiill.  Of  course,  those  mills  that  have  paid 
oO  per  cent  increase  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
our  request."  Mr.  Smith  also  disclosed  the  fact  that 
a  verj'  active  cam]iaign  is  now  being  waged  to  bring 
all  paper  mill  workei-s,  no  matter  what  their  positions, 
intio  tihe  union  ranks. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Feb.,  V-K  —  With  large  .stocks  of  pai)er  of 
all  kinds  in  the  jobbers' wareliouses  and  with  a  natural 
tendency  toward  price-cutting,  the  paper  market  is  in 
a  more  or  less  demoralized  state.  Although  the  un- 
loading movement  has  not  gained  any  great  moment,  it 
is  a  fact  that  some  jobbers  occasionally  offer  paper  at 
prices  below  manufacturers'  costs.  It  is  on  record  this 
week  that  a  Toronto  jobber  was  offered  a  shipment  of 
kraft  paper  by  a  manufacturer's  agent  at  what  he 
claimed  was  half  a  cent  below  the  cost  of  production 
Incidents  of  this  kind,  although  rather  rare,  indicate  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  houses  to  unload  their 
heavy  stocks,  although  price-cutting  has  not  become 
general  and  most  lines  are  being  disposed  of  at  mar- 
ket prices.  Stocks  now  are  larger  than  at  any  time 
since  the  paper  slump  set  in  and  mills  are  having  some 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  tonnages.  There  is 
practically  no  buying  and  consumers  of  paper  are  still 
holding  off  in  the  hope  of  further  reductions  in  price. 
Whether  these  will  come  or  not  is  a  matter  for  specula- 
tion. There  are  those  who  say  that  such  lines  as  books, 
bonds  and  ledgers  have  scraped  the  bottom  and  will 
not  go  lower  while  others  in  the  trade  argue  that  these 
and  other  papers  will  decline  further  before  the  con- 
sumer is  tempted  to  buy.  Paper  stocks  on  hand  are 
being  disposed  of  very  slowly  and  by  driblets.  Orders 
of  a  sizable  nature  are  unknown  to  the  trade  and  the 
printer  is  still  angling  for  big  business  without  hook- 
ing it.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  jobbing  ciuarters 
to  criticise  the  mills  for  the  glutted  conditions  of  the 
warehouses  but  generally  speaking  the  jobbers  are 
taking  the  situation  philosophically  and  are  prepared 
to  take  their  losses,  for  the  most  part,  depending  on  a 
proper  organization  and  survey  of  the  trade  to  get  at 
a  fair  sales  price  for  the  various  lines  of  paper  and 
stick  to  it. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS  AND  BAGS.— The  demand 
for  wrapping  papers  is  keeping  up  fairly  well  although 
business  is  being  done  on  a  small  order  basis.  The 
paper  bag  business  is  dull  owing  to  the  fact  that 
dealers  had  big  stocks  just  before  prices  went  down, 
and  the  desire  to  unload  in  anticipation  of  a  further 
drop  in  the  market.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a 
rather  small  volume  of  business  moving  between  man- 
ufacturei's  and  jobbers. 

TWINE. — Twine  declined  ahead  of  paper  but  of  late 
the  market  h^s  been  holding  fairly  steady,  although 
there  has  been  a  big  falling  off  in  business  since  the 
lively  market  of  six  months  ago.  Jobbers  report  that 
they  are  importing  very  little  twine  from  the  Old 
Country  market,  the  domestic  market  readily  su]iplying 
all  demands.  Jute  twines  are  quoted  at  from  20c  to 
35e  per  pound,  according  to  grade  and  size  of  yatn. 
Finished  hemp  twine  is  selling  at  from  45e  to  65c  and 
matti-ess  twine  at  $1.00  to  $1.2.5  per  pound. 

GLASSINE  AND  GREASE  PROOF.— Manufactu- 
rers report  that  there  was  a  bigger  movement  of  these 
lines  during  February  than  in  January  but  that  trade 
generally  is  quiet  as  a  consequence  of  the  dealers 
being  pretty  well  stocked  up.     Glassine  is  quoted  at 


30e  for  bleached  and  25c  for  unbleached  and  grease 
proof  is  selling  at  21c  for  bleached  and  18c  for  un- 
bleached. 

TOILIETS  AND  TISSUES.— Cautious  buying  and 
small  orders  continue  to  characterize  business  in  light 
weight  papers  and  trade  generally  in  these  lines  is 
quiet.  Consumers  are  holding  back  with  their  buying 
in  anticipation  of  lower  prices  which  have  not  yet 
come  and  may  not  materialize.  No  stocks  of  any  size 
are  being  carried  but  the  mills  are  running  steadily 
and  so  far  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  product. 
The  new  machine  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  at 
Thorold  is  being  tried  out  and  when  some  slight  chan- 
ges are  made  will  begin  manufacture,  which  should 
be  in  a  few  days  now.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
just  what  lines  the  machine  will  be  devoted  to.  The 
prices  announced  for  light  weight  papers  on  January 
24th  last  remain  unchanged. 

BOOKS,  BONDS  and  LEDGERS.— Although  the 
mills  and  jobbers  are  selling  at  reduced  prices,  no 
fixed  price  list  has  yet  been  arranged,  although 
endeavors  are  being  made  to  get  the  trade  down  to  a 
normal  and  permanent  basis  in  respect  to  the  prices 
that  are  to  prevail.  The  mills  report  a  fair  volume 
of  business  but  the  output  is  moving  slowly  and  with 
heavy  stocks  on  hand  jobbers  are  neither  buying  nor 
selling  heavily.     Generally  speaking,  the  trade  is  dull. 

NEWSPRINT.— The  anouncement  by  the  Canadian 
Export  Company  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  news- 
print from  6.50  to  5.50  cents  per  pound  this  week,  was 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  trade  and  to  the  stock 
markets  which  were  under  some  depression  as  soon 
as  the  drop  became  known.  The  reduction  in  price, 
although  small  when  the  big  advance  during  the  past 
two  years  is  considered,  is  the  first  real  break  in  the 
ascent  of  newsprint  as  a  commodity  and  as  a  market 
factor  it  is  considered  an  important  item.  The  new 
price  has  not  as  yet  affected  Spanish  River  and  Abi- 
tibi,  whose  output  is  handled  by  the  George  H.  Mead 
Company.  Last  year  the  Spanish  River  price  w^as 
4.90.  A  prominent  stock  broker  pointed  out  that  even 
the  5.50  rate  is  higher  than  any  company  had  had  "for 
any  previous  year  and  that  none  of  the  dividends 
shown  by  paper  companies  have  been  shown  on  the 
5.50  cent  basis.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  some  half 
dozen  of  the  Canadian  paper  companies  multiplied 
their  outstanding  stock  during  last  year,  to  as  much 
as  five  shares  for  one  in  the  ease  of  Abitibi,  which  pro- 
cedure, of  course,  has  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  pay  dividends  at  the  old  rate  as 
compared  with  the  beginning  of  last  year.  The  drop 
by  the  Canadian  Export  Company  followed  a  cut  pre- 
viously announced  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

PULP. — None  of  the  mills  are  running  at  full  cap- 
acity and  some  are  still  operating  under  the  handicap 
of  power  shortage  or  ice  trouble.  There  is  no  fixed 
market  for  either  chemical  or  mechanical  pulp  and 
what  sales  ai'e  being  made  are  at  prices  covering  a 
wide  range.  Pulp  is  still  considered  as  a  falling  com- 
modity in  respect  to  price  and  with  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions existing  very  little  more  than  actual  require- 
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iiu'uls  aro  lioiiifi'  disposed  of.  One  mill  is  known  1o  have 
offeroii  ground  wood  as  low  as  PO  a  ton  and  the  price 
today  ranges  between  that  figure  anil  •+S().  Bleached 
sulpiiile  is  (luoted  at  from  ii^l8ri  1o  sj^UO  and  unbleach- 
ed at  $100. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Feliruary  19— (Special  Correspondence)— 
Overshadowing  all  tlevelo])ments  in  the  paper  market 
this  week  was  the  announcement  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  of  a  reduction  in  its  contract  price  on 
newsprint  for  the  second  (piarter  of  the  curi'ent  year 
to  .'').70  cents  i)er  pound  f.o.b.  mills  for  newsprint  in 
standard  rolls  in  carload  lots.  This- price  compares 
with  6.50  cents  on  deliveries  during  the  first  quarter, 
and  reiiresents  a  decline  of  $16  per  ton.  The  company 
also  gives  its  contract  customers  the  option  of  accept- 
ing a  quotation  from  April  1  to  the  balance  of  the  year 
of  5.50  cents  a  pound,  or  $110  a  ton,  provided  they  elect 
to  buy  their  supply  for  that  period  instead  of  ou  the 
basis  "of  quarterly  price  adjustments. 

This  is  the  first  reduction  made  in  newsprint  prices 
in  quite  a  long  time,  and,  coming  from  the  largest 
producer  of  this  kind  of  paper  in  the  T'nited  States,  is 
viewed  as  rather  significant.  The  prices  charged  con- 
tract buvers  by  the  I.P.  since  January,  1920,  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  quarters,  1920,  $90  a  ton;  second  quarter, 
$100;  third  quarter,  $115;  fourth  quarter,  $130;  first 
qiuirter,  1921.  $130;  second  quarter,  $114. 

The  cut  in  the  newsprint  contract  liasis  was  not  un- 
cx|)ected  in  the  trade,  which  because  of  the  numero\is 
rumors  going  the  rounds  recently  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  some  such  action  would  be  taken  by  manu- 
facturers. "Moreover,  conditions  in  the  print  paper 
market  of  late  have  been  of  a  character  which  implied 
that  contract  prices  would  necessarily  have  to  be  low- 
ered. Spot  prices  on  newsprint  have  been  steadily 
dropping  until  in  the  recent  past  they  have  been  below 
the  contract  level,  and  it  stood  to  reason  that  manu- 
facturers could  not  continue  to  quote  figures  above 
that  at  which  publishers  could  buy  in  the  open  market. 
It  was  therefore  generally  expected  that  the  contract 
basis  would  be  reduced  for  the  second  quarter,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  International  to  this  effect  had 
no  other  effect  on  the  market  than  to  create  much  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  both  memiiers  of  the  paper  trade 
and  publishers. 

Demand,  for  new.sprint  in  the  open  market  is  quiet. 
Mo.-.t  publishers  are  managing  to  get  along  at  present 
Avith  contract  supplies  A\-itliout  having  to  bu.v  for  spot 
delivery,  and  offers  of  tonnage  for  ])rompt  shipment 
are  being  made  at  comparatively  low  ])rices.  Transient 
Imyers  are  frequently  obtaining  newsprint  in  rolls  at 
less  than  6  cents  per  pound,  and  there  is  ample  proof 
that  a  surplus  of  spot  stocks  exists.  In  fact,  manufac- 
turers are  commencing  to  cut  their  production;  for 
example,  it  was  learned  today  that  the  International 
Paper  Company's  mills  at  Chisholm,  Riley  and  Liver- 
more  Falls,  Me.,  will  reduce  operations  to  five-day-a- 
week  schedule  next  Monday.  Continued  offerings  of 
newsprint  imported  from  Europe  have  a  weakening 
effect  on  the  market  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  there 
are  fairlv  large  amounts  of  such  paper  uow  in  this 
countrv  for  which  there  are  at  present  no  buyers. 

Prices  on  box  boards  have  declined  sharply.  Follow- 
ing a  period  of  moderately  active  buying  several  weeks 
ago,  boxmakers  and  other  consumers  have  again  retired 
from  the  market,  and,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  enough 
orders  to  keep  running  full,  mills  have  repeatedly  cut 


(quotations.  Sales  (jf  i)laiii  chip  board  luive  been  recorded 
at  $35  a  ton  delivered  New  York,  while  filled  news 
board  is  freel.\-  available  at  $40.  These  low  prices, 
which  some  assert  are  below  the  ju'evailiug  cost,  of 
proiluction,  are  attracting  few  buyers,  however,  and 
demand  is  narrow.  A  majoiity  of  boai'il  plants  near 
New  Y'ork  are  reported  operating  at  close  to  capacity 
Init  they  are  understood  to  be  i-apidly  catching  up  with 
order  and  unless  buyers  resume  purchasing  very  soon, 
will  be  obliged  to  curtail  their  output. 

Wrapping  jjajiers  have  eased  off  a  bit  fui'thcr  in 
l)rice.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  is  offered  by 
mills  at  8.50  cents  per  pound,  and  iiulications  are  that- 
buyers  could  better  this  price  by  another  quarter  of  a 
cent  in  some  quartei-s.  Tissues  are  moving  in  small 
volume  but  hold  genei'ally  steady  in  price.  Tissue  mills 
are  ruiiniug  at  materially  reduced  schedule  as  a  result 
of  the  market  depression. 

Reports  from  New  England  tell  of  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  prevailing  in  the  fine  paper  manu- 
facturing centres  of  that  district.  Mills,  it  is  stated, 
are  mostly  shut  down,  and  those  that  are  operating 
are  working  only  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Quotations 
on  writing  papers  hold  at  about  the  levels  reached 
following  the  recent  cut  of  15  per  cent  by  leading 
manufacturers. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Demand  for  mechanical  wood 
pulp  is  slack  and  the  market  is  in  a  very  unsettled  con- 
dition. There  is  no  established  value  basis,  other  than 
at  the  low  levels  at  which  some  producers  or  dealers 
are  disposing  of  pulp  at  a  loss  to  themselves  simply  to 
move  accumulations.  This  basis  is  between  $45  and  $50 
per  ton  at  griiuling  mills.  Actual  sales  to  jobbers  at 
•$45  have  been  noted,  and  the  pulp  involved  has  in  turn 
been  sold  to  consumers  at  $47.50  and  $50  a  ton,  yet 
leading  members  of  the  trade  insist  that  these  figures 
are  not  truly  representative  of  the  market  on  ground 
wood.  Many  of  the  large  producers,  including  those 
in  Canada,  are  quoting  $60  to  $65  a  ton  at  mills,  for 
prime  qualit.v  spruce  ground  wood,  and  while  they  are 
affecting  few,  if  any,  sales  at  this  level,  the.v  seem  in- 
disposed to  accept  orders  at  less,  it  being  the  general 
feeling  among  manufacturers  that  the  market  is  des- 
tined to  firm  up  within  the  next  month. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— As  would  be  expected,  with 
]3ai)er  mills  experiencing  dullness  in  their  own  product 
and  consequently  running  on  greatly  reduced  scale, 
demand  for  chemical  Avood  pulp  is  of  slight  importance. 
In  fact,  aside  from  occasional  transactions  involving 
small  amounts  of  this  or  that  grade  of  pulp  needed 
immediately  by  consumers  for  filling  in  contract  sup- 
plies, business  is  close  to  a  standstill.  In  the  absencic 
of  actual  trading  of  Avorthwhile  character,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  determine  Avliat  market  values  are.  Pro- 
ducers and  importers  as  a  general  thing  are  pursuing 
a  Avaiting  ]iolicy  in  the  belief  that  present  conditions 
cannot  last  indefinitely,  and  are  mostly  Avaiting  for 
buyei's  to  come  to  them  for  supplies.  .  At  the  same  time, 
offerings  are  made  from  time  to  time  of  at  least  small 
(|uantities  of  pulp  ;it  sharp  recessions  in  price,  and 
(piotatitms  are  on  such  a  broad  range  that  one  can 
scarcely  figure  out  the  market  level. 

The  latest  quotations  received  from  SAVcden  issued 
by  the  selling  association  in  that  country,  are  reported 
to  be  6.10  cents  a  pound  on  No.  1  iinbleached  sulphite, 
6.70  cents  on  easy  bleaching  sulphite  and  5.25  cent  on 
kraft,  these  prices  being  on  an  ex  dock  basis  here  and 
including  the  im])orter's  jirofit.  Inqiort  houses  obv'ious- 
ly  are  mostly  luiming  these  quotations  on  pulp  for 
forward  shipment  from  Sweden,  and  these  figures  come 
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TRADE-MARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  null  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mask 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a  combination  of  the  foremost  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  gettinc  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Telephone:  Murray  Hit!  4246-4 
u  ..         ..    2170 
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nearer  to  repi-eseiitiiig  tlie  approximate  market  levels 
ou  foreign  pulp  than  do  the  prices  quoted  on  spot  lots 
of  Scandinavian  pulp  which  holders  are  desirous  of 
moving. 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  at  the  port  of  New  York  this 
week  included  200  luilcs  from  ( 'hristiania  and  256  bales 
from  Rotterdam. 

PAPER  STOCK. — The  principal  development  in  old 
papers  this  week  has  been  weakness  in  low  grades. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  retirement  of  most 
board  mills  near  to  New  York  as  buyers,  which  evident- 
ly have  requirements  covered  for  a  time.  Folded  uew.s- 
.  papers  have  sold  down  to  57  1-2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  New  York.  No.  1  mixed  papers  at  40 
cents,  box  board  chips  at  50  cents  and  No.  1  overissue 
newspapers  at  85  cents.  High  grades  also  display  an 
easing  tone.  Soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  are 
offered  at  3.50  cents  a  [lound  New  York  with  few  tak- 
ers, and  Xo.  1  hard  white  shavings  are  readily  avail- 
able at  4..50  cents.  Flat  stock  holds  fairly  steady  at 
about  1.50  cents  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  heavy 
books  and  magazines. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  IMore  inquiry  is 
noted  for  old  rope,  consuming  mills  in  several  instances 
evincing  increased  interest,  but  ([notations  are  un- 
changed at  about  4  cents  per  pound  New  York  for 
domestic  Manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition.  There  is 
practically  no  call  for  scrap  bagging  and  offers  of  No. 
1  packing  at  1.50  cents  and  less  a  pound  mostly  go 
begging. 

RAGS — Papermaking  rags  are  moving  in  light  quan- 
tity toward  mills  and  prices  in  most  cases  continue  on 
the  downtrend.  So  few  sales  of  sizable  lotsi  are  being 
made  that  dealers  themselves  are  at  a  loss  to  say  what 
rags  are  worth  today,  and  prices  in  the  main  are  nomi- 
nal. After  having  held  comparatively  firm  for  quite 
a  while,  old  white  rags  have  started  to  ease  off.  Offer- 
ings of  No.  1  repacked  whites  to  mills  at  as  low  as  8 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  noted,  and 
No.  1  miscellaneous  packing  is  readily  offered  at  6. .50  to 
7  cents.  Old  thirds  and  blues  are  little  wanted  and  are 
available  at  3.25  cents  a  poiuid  at  shipping  points  for 
repacked  stock,  while  old  lace  cui'tains  have  receded 
in  price  to  6  cents.  Roofing  rags  are  in  probably  re- 
latively better  demand  than  any  other  grade  and  are 
selling  at  a  basis  of  about  a  cent  per  pound  at  shipping 
point  for  No.  1  packing.  New  ciittings  are  tending 
lower,  with  offers  reported  of  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings 
at  17  cents  per  pound,  unbleached  muslins  at  13.50 
cents,  white  lawns  at  15  cents,  light  silesias  at  9  cents, 
blue  overall  cuttings  at  8.50  cents  and  washables  at 
7  cents. 


WHERE    TO    PLANT    FORESTS* 

Another  Pennsylvania  experience  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  pertains  to  the  planting  of  cut-over 
and  burnt-over  areas.  Immediately  after  vast  areas 
were  cut-over  and  then  burnt-over  repeatedly,  they 
appeared  to  be  completely  devoid  of  any  woody 
growth  of  value.  Miles  of  mountain  slopes  seemed  to 
be  without  any  trace  of  tree  growth.  Then,  the 
b&st  informed  and  most  widely  experienced  foresters 
agreed  that  planting  was  the  only  available  means  of 
restoring  the.se  vast  unproductive  deserts.  But  the 
unexpected  has  happened  in  many  places.  Time  has 
shown  that  nature  works  in  wonderous  ways,  and  that 
if  fire.s  are  kept  out  of  forests  there  will  appear 
upon  our  hillsides  a  fair  growth  of  valuable  forest 
trees.  It  is  quite  probable  t^at  the  conclusions  aiiout 
natural  forest  replacement  in  the  early  days  of  for- 
estry were  based  upon  past  experiences,  when  fires  oc- 
curred frequently  and  did  not  give  nature  a  chance 
to  show  its   power. 

To  date  almost  23,000  acres  have  been  planted  on 
the  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  sites  rang- 
ing from  abandoned  fields,  waste  places,  burned  areas, 
lumbered  tracts.  Scrub  Oak  barrens  and  Fire  Cherry 
and  Aspen  covered  areas,  to  t.lie  underplanting  of 
mature  stands.  The  1,200  separate  plantations  es- 
tablished in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  twenty 
years  show  that  planting  may  be  done  successfully 
and  economically,  and  that  plantations  are  relatively 
safer  from  fire  t/ian  any  other  forest  areas  because 
of  the  interest  the  public  takes  in  planted  trees  and 
the  value  people  place  upon  them.  But  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  planting  sites,  for 
planting  should  only  supplement  natural  forest  re- 
placement and  not  work  counter  to  it.  In  order  that 
planting  may  be  done  judiciously  the  subject  of 
natural  forest  .succes.sion  on  different  sites  and  in  dif- 
ferent regions  should  be  worked  out  thoroughly  before 
planting  is  attempted.  For  only  then,  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  know  what  areas  should  be  planted  and  w^ere 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  satisfactory  natural 
growth.  It  is  now  clear  that  nature  will  do  more 
to  restore  a  forest  growth  on  cut-over  and  burnt-over 
areas  than  was  formerly  anticipated.  Consequently, 
the  extent  and  metjhods  of  future  planting  must  be 
adapted  to  this  new  point  of  view,  which  will  surely 
hold   as  forest  protection    improves. 


*From  "Twenty  Ye^rs  of  Tree  Planting"  by  Jos- 
eph E.  Illiek,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry, 
ill   the  Canadian   Forestry'  Magazine,  Aug.-Sept.,   1920. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
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News  From  Our  Adyertisers 

Beveridge  Paiier  Company,  Limited,  628  St.  Paul 
St.,  West,  Montreal,  who  are  well  known  through  their 
mill  supply  department  as  dealers  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  supplies  have  added  several  new  lines  recently, 
among  others  the  Eureka  Packing  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  "Ambest"  Lubricated  Metallic  Packing 
aud  Ajax  Metal  Company,  manufacturers  of  "Ajax" 
Bull  Bearing  Alloy. 

"Ambest"  metallic  packing  is  furnished  in  loose 
rope  form  of  long  strands  of  non-friction  metal  which 
is  easily  separated  to  suit  any  size  rod  or  box  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  varied 
assortment  of  packings  in  stock. 

"Ajax"  bull  bearing  alloj^  is  a  general  purpose  lin- 
ing metal  which,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  price, 
is  also  claimed  to  have  great  plasticity  and  anti-fric- 
tion properties. 

Among  the  other  lines  whicli  Beveridge  Paper  Com- 
pany. Limited  handle  tlirough  tlieir  mill  supply  de- 
partment are  Plibrico  jointless  firebrick  and  high 
temperature  cements,  boiler  compounds,  paints,  water- 
proofing cements,  Flintex  concrete  hardener  and  vul- 
canized fibre. 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of  Canada  Limited, 
are  moving  to  larger  premises. 

The  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  are  moving  into  new  premises  in  the  Wrigley 
liuilding,  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto,  on  or  about  March 
1st.  This  building  is  twice  as  large  as  their  present 
premises,  and  will  enable  them  more  easily  to  handle 
the  great  volume  of  business  whicli  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  Diamond  Fibre  products  has 
brought  about.  They  are  equipping  a  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  show-room  for  visiting  customers  where  they 
can  inspect  Diamond  Fibre  Products  at  their  leisure 
from  every  angle.  A  private  railway  siding  will  facil- 
itate greatl.y  the  prompt  delivery  of  shipments.  The 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  very  satisfactory  reception  of  their  products 
which  has  necessitated  enlarging  their  accommodation. 


Trimbey  &  AUen 

Tliis  is  a  new  concern  that  started  in  the  manufact- 
uring of  special  pulp  and  paper  machinery,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  erection  of  a  shop  at  Glens  Falls,  N. 


Y.  last  June.  The  machinery  being  built  is  that  of 
which  Mr.  Trimbey  and  Mr.  Allen  hold  the  patent 
rights  such  as  the  Trimbey  Automatic  Consistency 
Regulator,  a  device  well  known  in  the  mills  of  the 
United  States  aud  Canada  where  there  are  now  some- 
thing over  100  in  use,  over  half  of  which  were  sold  on 
repeat  orders  unsolicited : — The  Allen  &  Trimbey  Auto- 
matic Continuous  Mixing  Machine  is  device  to  which 
the  various  ingredients  entering  into  the  finished 
paper  are  supplied  in  solution  or  liquid  form,  of  a 
definite  consistency  controlled  by  the  above  mentioned 
Consistency  Regulator,  this  apparatus  then  causes  to 
enter  the  finished  mixture  the  various  amounts  of  the 
several  ingredients  for  which  it  is  set.  The  propor- 
tions of  any  or  all  the  ingredients  can  be  changed  by 
the  operator  at  will  but  once  set  they  remain  constant. 
The  control  being  mechanical  ratlier  than  manual,  the 
resultant  mixture  is  constantly  uniform.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  automatic  and  as  near  fool  proof  as  ma- 
chines are  built.  Something  of  the  savings  in  power 
and  labor  can  be  gained  from  the  amount  that  will  be 
saved  in  one  Canadian  mill  of  two  newsprint  machines, 
now  using  beaters  for  mixing  their  stock.  Figuring 
power  at  $50.00  per  H.P.  per  year  and  beater  room 
labor  at  30c.  per  hour,  the  installation  of  this  system 
will  effect  a  saving  of  $13,450.00  per  year  in  this  mill. 
This  takes  no  consideration  of  the  savings  in  main- 
tenance, floor  space,  and  increased  production  due  to 
a  constant,  uniform  stock  mixture.  Another  device,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Allen,  is  for  the  automatic  eonti'ol  of 
the  whole  sulphite  cooking  operation.  By  experiment, 
the  rate  of  steaming  a  digester  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  pulp  for  the  purpose  desired  in  the  least  time  is 
determined,  then  this  apparatus  will  repeat  this  rate 
of  cooking  automatically  with  each  succeeding  cook, 
effecting  a  large  saving  in  time,  steam,  coal,  labor  and 
give  the  thing  always  looked  for  in  sulphite  mill  opera- 
tion, uniform  plup.  Then  too  ]\Ir.  Allen  has  devised 
a  Weightometer  by  means  of  which  the  production  of 
pulp  or  amount  used  can  be  accurately  weigh(*d  or 
metered,  by  which  acid  can  be  metered,  chips  weighed 
into  the  digester  or  coal  into  the  boiler  plant.  Further 
the  Salesman  Engineer,  Mr.  H.  D.  Wells  has  evolved  an 
Improved  Rotary  Sulphur  Burner  which  combines  in 
a  very  small  space,  burner,  melting  tank  and  combus- 
tion chamber,  has  very  large  capacity  and  required  less 
than  1-4  H.P.  to  operate  the  largest  size.  While  some 
concerns  are  reporting  the  slowing  up  of  business, 
that  of  Trimbe.y  &  Allen  is  growing  and  booming  simply 
tlirough  the  iidierent  merits  of  tlie  apparatus  I  hey  are 
building.  Orders  are  at  hand  to  keep  them  I'lMining  to 
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capacity  well  into  the  Summer  with  much  more  on  the 
way. 

Besides  the  business  oi'  mauul'aeturijig',  the  services 
of  Mr.  Triinbey  are  in  great  ilemaiul  as  a  wliite  water 
expert.  Tliere  are  few  mills  to  which  he  caimot  point 
out  where  they  are  sending  good  money  down  the  river 
in  white  water.  It  is  coming  also  to  be  a  by-word  that 
if  you  have  an  unsolvable  problem,  put  it  up  to  Allen 
and  he  will  start  up  his  pipe  and  smoke  out  a  solution. 


GOOD  REPORT  FOR  PROVINCIAL  PAPER 

One  change  was  made  iii  the  directorate  of  Provincial 
Pajier  Mills,  Limited,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Toronto  on  Feb.  16,  the  name  of  Charles  S.  Campbell, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  being  substituted  for  W.  M.  Love- 
land  of  the  samp  city.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting- 
was  not  large,  but  those  present  heard  with  pleasure  of 
the  satisfactory  year  reported  by  the  company.  Presi- 
dent I.  H.  Weldon,  in  his  report,  said: — 

'"During  the  year  tliere  was  an  abnormal  demand  for 
tlie  ])r()duct  of  your  mills,  enabling  all  plants  to  run 
to  capacity-,  and  this.  A^ith  the  high  values,  made  our 
total  sales  reach  the  high  record  of  .$7,658,176.  We  have 
pursued  the  policy  of  making  our  product  of  a  quality 
and  at  a  price  which  compels  Canadians  to  buy  in  Can- 
ada. It  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to  say  definit- 
ely what  our  business  will  be  for  the  coming  year,  but 
intimations  from  catalogue  and  periodical  publishers 
would  indicate  an  increased  demand.  Present  commit- 
ments, while  less  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  are  quite  satisfactory. 

"When  organizing  the  company,  provision  was  made 
for  financing  future  extensions  by  authorizing  $3,000,- 
000  twenty  year  6  per  cent,  bonds:  $200,000  of  these 
bonds  have  been  exchanged  for  a  like  amount  of  bonds 
that  were  outstanding  against  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  & 
Paper  Companj',  Ltd.,  thus  enabling  us  to  discharge 
the  prior  mortgage  on  the  Port  Arthur  mill :  .$305,000 
of  the  bonds  were  sold  for  cash,  the  amount  being  in- 
■  vested  in  Canadian  Government  Victory  bonds  for  use 
when  further  building  operations  are  commenced. 

"During  the  year  we  received  from  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment the  rights  for  21  years  to  cut  ])nlpw()od  on  an 
area  containing  over  1,300  square  miles.  Now  that  our 
supply  of  pulpwood  is  assured,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  our  plans  for  the  extensions  at  Port 
Arthur,  which  include  a  paper  mill." 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  shows  profits  for  the 
year  after  allowing  for  1921  war  tax,  of  $1,225,775. 

During  the  year  some  $200,000  was  set  aside  fin- 
depreciation  on  buildings  and  plant,  against  $75,000 
in  the  previous  year,  and  after  paying  preferred 
dividends  and  all  other  charges,  there  Avas  available  for 
common  dividends  some  .$890,903,  against  $223,408. 
Some  .$257, .500  was  paid  in  common  dividends,  against 
$90,000  in  the  previous  vear,  and  there  was  a  surplus 
for  the  year  of  $633,403,"against  $133,408  in  1919. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  slunvs  a  good  cash 
condition.  Cash  on  hand  total  $315,166,  against  $110,- 
902,  and  accounts  receivable  are  set  down  at  $811,600, 
against  .$435,612.  Victory  bonds  at  market  are  placed 
at  .$396,800.  against  $15,000.  Current  assets  aggregate 
$1,791,052,  against  $1,260,-585,  and  surplus  of  current 
assets  over  current  liabilities  exceeds  one  million 
dollars. 

Of  course,  as  all  the  above  comparisons  are  the 
figures  of  the  consolidated  operations  in  1920,  against 
the  operations  of  the  paper  company  alone  in  1919,  they 
cannot  be  taken  as  actually  comparing  the  same  scope 
of  operations,  but  can  only  taken  relatively. 
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Export  Tax  or  Embargo  on  Canada's  Fee  Land 

Pulpwood  Imperative 


111  the  bulletins  which  I  have  so  far  publishecl,  I 
have  merely  scratciied  tiie  surface,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
create  a  i)aiiic  in  timber  or  paper,  l)ut  the  condition  of 
our  standing:  wood  sui^ply  lias  now  become  so  alarming 
that  it  is  lime  something  should  be  done  to  awaken 
the  public  interest  in  this  vitally  important  matter  and 
that  the  people  should  be  apprised  as  to  the  tremendous 
loss  that  has  been  suffered  through  the  ravages  of  the 
bud-worm  in  our  standing  wood  supply,  which  now 
amounts  to  a  national  calamity. 

This  scourge  has  swept  across  the  entire  Province  of 
Quebec,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  seventy-five 
million  acres  from  the  Saguenay  River  as  far  west  as 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  far  north  as  the  height  of 
land,  and  as  far  south  as  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  taking  in  the  entire  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  causing  a  loss  of  approximately  one-half 
its  visible  supjily  and  has  now  begun  its  infestation  of 
Ontario. 

In  this  va.st  area  there  are  but  few  sections  that  have 
not  been  visited  liy  thi.s  pest.  In  some  spots  the  loss  has 
lieen  less  than  others,  and  it  varies  all  the  way  from  15 
to  100  per  cent.  Some  authorities  have  said  that  the 
fir  or  balsam  growth  has  not  been  entirely  killed  and  a 
portion  may  recover,  but  if  they  will  e.Kamine  these  trees 
closely  they  will  find  that  immediately  on  the  departure 
of  the  bud-worm  this  growth  has  been  attacked  while 
in  its  weakened  condition  l\v  either  the  bark  beetle, 
bark  weevil,  ground  rot,  heart  rot,  or  sap  rot.  These 
pests  are  at  work  completing  the  .jol)  begun  by  the  bud- 
worm,  so  that  it  is  jicrfectly  safe  to  say  that  all  the  fir 
or  balsam  growth  is  doomed  in  the  above  area. 

The  result  of  this  terrific  invasion  is  appalling;  for 
the  amount  of  loss  to  our  timber  supply  staggers  the 
imagination.  Thus  far  no  one  has  cared  to  paint  the 
picture  as  it  really  is. 

The  amount  of  fir  or  l)alsam  in  the  above  territories 
south  of  the  height  of  land  in  Quebec  has  always  been 
estimated  as  running  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  in  its 
ratio  to  spruce  .so,  calling  the  stand  only  fifty  per  cent, 
balsam,  it  means  a  loss  of  at  least  one  half  of  our  estimat- 
ed stand  of  available  pulpwood  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, or  seventy-five  million  cords,  as  Quebec's  available 
supply  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
cords. 

One  ma\'  figure  it  in  another  way  by  simply  calling 
it  a  loss  of  merel.y  one  cord  per  acre  on  the  seventy-five 
million  acres  (a  figure  which  no  one  will  attempt  to  dis- 
pute) and  you  still  have  the  same  result,  viz.,  a  lo.s,s  of 
seventy-five  million  cords.  This  means,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  of  all  wood  products,  that  about 
twenty  years'  supjily  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  has 
been  wiped  out  from  one  cause  onl.y. 

What  small,  scrubby,  black  spruce  growth  there  is 
left  north  of  the  height  of  land  seems  to  have  been 
avoided  by  the  bud-worm  as  too  tough  a  morsel  for  even 
a  parasite. 

Now,  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  arch  eneraj' 
of  the  forests,  fire,  the  most  recent  estimate  I  have 
seen  from  loss  by  fire  along  merel.v  one  line  of  our  rail- 
ways, between  La  Tuque  and  Cochrane  on  the  Trans- 
continental, amounts  to  twenty  million  cords,  suffi- 
cient wood  to  have  kept  the  paper  mills  of  Quebec  run- 


By  Prank  .1.  1).  BARN.IUM,  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S. 

ning  for  ten  years. 

There  is  one  compensation,  poor  as  it  may  seem,  with 


relation  to  our  future  wood  supply,  and  that  is  that  the 
money  value  of  what  land  and  wood  we  still  have  left 
has  more  tiiaii  doubled  on  account  of  the  short  supply 
remaining,  and  this  fact  we  must  not  forget  in  con- 
sidering present  prices  for  pulp,  paper,  lumber,  and 
wood. 

The  newspapers  are  asking  for  lower  prices  for  paper, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  manufacturer  of  paper' 
and  lumber  is  faced  with  increasing  costs  in  connection 
with  the  jirotection  of  his  forests  from  fire  and  bugs, 
and  the  only  way  this  can  be  met  is  with  higher  pi-ices. 
The  bud-worm  has  destroyed  such  tremendous  areas  of 
standing  fir  and  spruce  that  the  fire  hazard  has  been 
increased  a  hundred  fold  owing  to  the  very  large  areas 
of  dry  dead  trees  in  the  woods,  entailing  a  greatly  in- 
creased fire  patrol. 

Higher  prices  for  land,  puliiwood,  lumber,  and  paper 
is  the  only  practical  conservation  that  I  can  see,  as  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  waste  in  the.se  com- 
modities and  will  enable  the  land  owner  to  set  aside 
something  to  sjieiid  for  increased  fire  jirotection,  burn- 
ing of  slash,  selective  cutting,  and  reforestation. 

Tiic  time  is  now  here  when  a  careful  inirning  of  slash 
and  debi-is  must  be  practiced  as  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  insect  pests  and  also  as  a  fire  preventive 
measure. 

When  timberlaiids  in  the  East  attain  a  value  of  $50 
per  acre, which  is  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  will  cost  to 
reproduce,  then  and  only  then  will  there  probably  be 
some  check  in  the  enormous  waste  that  is  going  on  in 
the  woods  in  connection  with  logging  operations. 

When  pajier,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  manu- 
factured from  the  most  rapidly  disappearing  raw 
material  of  any  of  our  manufactured  products,  attains 
a  price  commensurate  with  its  real  value,  which  before 
this  product  was  manufactured  out  of  wood  was  about 
twenty,  cents  per  pound,  then  and  probably  not  till  then 
will  the  present  enormous  waste  in  paper  be  curtailed. 

It  matters  not  to  the  publishers  what  the  price  of 
paper  is,  so  long  as  they  all  pay  practically  the  same,  as 
the  cost  will  simply  be  passed  along  to  the  eousumei- 
iii  any  event.  The  interests  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  newsprint  manufacturers  are  one,  as  they  are 
both  dependent  on  the  conservation  of  our  forests. 

If  this  partial  picture  of  destruction  is  not  sufficient 
to  cause  our  Goverment  to  put  a  heavy  export  tax  or 
embargo  on  our  fee  land  wood,  then  the  complete  story 
will  have  to  be  told. 

In  the  past  the  only  argument  against  this  procedure 
has  been  that  it  would  be  a  hardshi])  to  the  farmer  or 
fee  land  owner,  as  it  would  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
the  best  jn'ice  for  his  wood;  but  this  does  not  apply 
now,  for  with  Canada's  more  than  one  hundred  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  and  more  building,  the  home  market 
with  its  shorter  rail  haul  makes  the  more  desirable  mar- 
ket, both  for  the  wood  as  well  as  for  farm  produce. 
With  the  enormous  loss  of  wood  that  our  mills  have 
suffered  we  can  now  afford  to  pay  .just  as  much  for 
wood  as  the  mills  of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  wood  is  selling  in  Quebec  as  high  as  it  is  in  Maine. 
The  home  market  for  our  farm  produce  ha.s  now  also 
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become  more  important  than  ever,  on  account  of  the 
customs  duties  which  the  United  States  is  piling  up 
against  us. 

Every  mill  erected  in  Canada  means  another  town 
and  just  so  mucli  more  demand  for  the  product  of  the 
farm  as  well  as  more  freight  for  our  railroads,  as  evei-y 
car  of  wood  hauled  to  a  paper  mill  means  four  addi- 
tional cars  of  other  material  and  supplies,  which  would 
increase  tlie  income  of  our  railroads  enormously.  It 
would  mean  the  haulage  of  five  hundred  thousand  addi- 
tional carload.s  of  freight  if  the  million  and  a  quarter 
c(n-ds  of  fee  land  wood  now  exported  to  the  States  was 
manufactured  in  ("auada. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  facts,  the  item  of  the 
difference  in  exchange  is  a  very  important  one.  When 
we  ship  out  a  cord  of  wood,  there  is  only  a  matter  of 
twenty-five  dollars  left  in  Canada,  while  if  this  cord  of 
wood  is  manufactured  into  paper  it  would  leave  with 
us  nearly  tliree  times  a,s  much,  or  seventy-five  dollars. 
In  other  words,  the  million  and  a  quarter  cords  of  wood 
we  sliipped  out  last  year  left  in  this  country  only  a 
matter  of  thirty-two  million  dollars,  and  I  am  afrai<l 
nmcli  less.  If  manufactured  into  paper  this  would  liavc 
enriched  Canada  to  tlie  extent  of  approximately  one 
hundred  million  dollar.s.  Tliis  means  that  we  have  suf- 
fered a  direct  loss  of  more  than  seventy  million  dollars 
while  the  indirect  loss  has  probably  been  much  more. 
This  would  reduce  our  trade  balance  to  a  very  material 
extent. 

Possibly  even  more  impoi-tant  still,  esp-:'cially  in 
times  of  unemployment  like  the  present,  tlie  additional 
animal  eni|)loymeiit  of  the  ten  thousand  men  necessary 
to  turn  tliis  million  and  a  quarter  cords  of  wood  into 
])aper  would  mean  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people,  or 
twenty-five  new  town.s  of  two  thousand  population 
each ;  although,  with  the  enormous  expansion  we  have 
had  and  are  now  having  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
we  have  liut  a  very  .sliort  supply  for  many  of  our 
present  mills  and  Canada  is  already  over-developed 
insofar  as  jnilp  and  paper  are  concerned.  At  least  some 
measure  of  protection  must  be  afforded  to  mills  already 
Iniilt. 

No  coimrry,  ;:o  matter  how  friendly  its  relations  may 
be  will  consent  to  the  closing  of  one  of  its  own  most 
important  industries  for  the  sake  of  supplying  raw 
material  to  the  mills  of  another  country. 

I  (|uote  from  a  very  significant  and  timely  article 
written  by  the  Hon.  Gifford  Piiichot,  former  Chief 
Forester  of  the  U.  S.,  on  "The  Econoinic  Significance  of 
Forestry,"  in  "The  North  American  Review"  for 
February : 

<t  *«**  -^p  gj.p  nearly  bankinipt,  aJid  we  do  not 
know  it.  Because  there  has  always  been  wood  enough 
to  go  round,  we  have  placidly  assumed  that  there 
always  would  lie.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  are  against 
us. 

"  *  *  *  *  W;'  are  coming  to  realize  that  wood  is  the 
most  universal  of  all  materials,  that  without  wood  all 
production  would  be  iiiii>ossililc.  traiisiiorfatioii  a 
dream,  and  business  dead. 

"Iron,  coal,  oil,  and  wood  are  the  four  basic  materials 
upon  which  civilization  rests,  and  of  these  the  most 
widely  employed  and  undoubtedly  the  most  indis- 
pensable is  wood.  So  far  as  wood  is  concerned,  the 
liuman  race  is  still  very  much  in  the  same  position  it 
has  occu])ied  since  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history. 
No  need  of  body  or  mind  can  be  met.  no  instant  of  our 
lives  can  be  i)a.s.se<l   in  comfort  or  well  being,  without 


something  tliat  only  the  forest  can  supply'.  Nothing  we 
eat  or  use  or  wear  can  be  produced,  transported,  or 
consumed  without  the  help  of  the  forest.  We  never 
ci)uld  and  cannot  now  get  on  without  it.'' 

"  *  *  *  *  Before  proceeding  to  touch  u])oii  the  actual 
situation  of  our  timber  and  timliered  lands,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  a  word  about  wood  sub.stitutes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  use  of  a  substitute  almost  invariably  means 
the  employment  of  a  less  satisfactory  material  at  a 
higher  price.  In  the  second  place,  the  increase  of  our 
population  and  industry  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the 
development  of  substitutes,  so  that,  for  example,  more 
wood  is  used  in  building  construction  than  when  all 
iiouses  were  built  of  wood,  more  for  .shipbuilding  than 
when  there  were  no  iron  ships.  The  use  of  substitutes 
does  not  decrease  consumption  of  wood  in  any  great 
line  of  industry." 

"  ****  Can  we  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
material  helj)  when  American  forest  fail?  To  our  very 
serious  danger,  we  can  not. 

"The  destruction  of  our  timber,  and  of  the  timber 
producing  power  of  lands  valuable  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, would  lie  far  less  serious  than  it  is  if  there  were 
other  portions  of  the  world  from  which  the  alisolutely 
essential  lumber  supply  for  our  agriculture  and  indus- 
tries could  be  obtained.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gigantic  needs  of  the  United  States,  "Canada  has  no 
great  supply  of  lumber,  and  lias  already  made  it  plain 
beyond  per-adveiiture  that  nhc  purjiiises  l.o  keep  wjiat 
she  has  for  her  own  development.  *  *  *  * 

Extract  from  Report  on  U.  S.  Senate  Resolution  311: 
"  ****  For    a    year    or    more    American    manufac- 
turers  have    been    apjircliensive    concerning    the    pos- 
sibility of  emliargo  on  all  pul])  wood  exjiorts  fi-om  Can- 
ada. *  *  " 

This  time  has  now  arrived.  With  the  tremendous  loss 
ill  our  available  wootl  supply  it  is  now  no  longer  a 
question  for  international  negotiations  but  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  life  or  death  for  our  |)ulp  and  i)a])er  in- 
dustrv. 


WASTE  PAPER  BUYS  SPORTING  EQUIPMENT. 

The  number  of  in(iuiriis  rcacliing  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  indicates  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  saving  of  waste  pajier.  Schools  are  taking  up  the 
work,  and,  in  some  cities,  a  friendly  rivalry  among  t,hc 
school  children  has  resulted  in  a  iniieh  larger  quantity 
being  secured. 

The  schools  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  have  taken  the  work 
up  with  energy,  and,  during  last  season,  sold  over 
60  tons.  Great  interest  is  shown  by  the  children  in 
this  method  of  obtaining  school  funds,  and  t^ie  school 
teachers  agree  that  tlie  work  teaches  them  thrift.  The 
pupils  also  compete  individually  in  collecting,  but  all 
money  earned  is  pooled  in  the  interest  of  the  school. 
Baseball,  basket-ball,  cricket  and  other  atjiletic  equip- 
ment is  purcha.sed  for  the  iLse  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
possession  of  these  outfits  tends  to  promote  inter- 
school  competitions.  School  skating  rinks  can  also  be 
supported  by  these  earnings. 

Apart  altogether  from,  the  financial  returns,  the 
work  is  one  that  is  of  national  importance.  The  de- 
mand upon  t^ie  forests  for  pulpwood  is  enormous,  and, 
while  the  utilization  of  mixed  wa-ste  paper  for  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  is  not  yet  commercially 
feasible,  it  is  being  generally  ii.sed  in  making  building 
and  roofing  papers,  liox-board,  etc. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN-.  You  all  know  Mr.  Hoxey  very 
well,  and  know  the  sul)ject  upon  which  he  is  to  speak, 
and  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  furtlier  introducing 
Mr.  Hoxey  to  you.  He  will  discuss  the  ([uestion  of 
"Insurance  of  Pulpwood"'  as  based  on  his  article 
on  "Protection  of  Log  Piles  bj-  Artificial  Fog,"  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Pulp  aud  Pajier  Magazine. 
Mr.  Hoxey  referred  to  the  princii)al  i)oints  in  this  form 
of  protection  and  enii)hasized  the  point  tliat  jirotection 
is  the  best  insurance. 

MR.  BLAIR :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  There 
is  not  very  nuich  that  I  can  say  in  opening  this  discus- 
sion. The  only  thing  is  that  there  might  be  a  tendency, 
if  companies  start  wetting  down  their  pulp  jiiles,  they 
will  form  decay  in  the  pulpwood.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
will  hajJi^en,  because  I  am  sure  that  if  wood  is  piled, 
as  ordinarily  stored,  it  will  rot  veiy  quickly.  Thei'e  arc 
a  few  pictures  to  be  shown,  which  show  very  clearl\' 
what  happened  at  .som  >  of  the  American  mills.  This 
wood  was  stored  last  June;  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  high 
grade  of  wood  ;  it  was  carefully  piled,  and  would  be 
in  good  condition  wiien  the  mill  came  to  use  it,  but  only 
five  months  after  tii  ■  stoi-ing,  it  showed  a  large  devel- 
(tpment  of  fungus  in  the  ends  of  all  the  sticks.  It  was 
impoff.ible  to  sa.v  in  what  conditions  this  wood  would  be 
after  it  was  used,  but  only  five  months  after  it  was 
stored,  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  way  it 
could  be  piled,  there  was  a  vei'y  pronounced  fungus 
growth. 

MR.  STABLER :  We  were  trying  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  wetting  of  the  wood  with  sprays  but  the 
nozzles  did  not  actually  arrive  until  very  late  in  the  fall, 
and  so  our  oliservations  have  not  lieen  very  lucid,  tn 
say  the  least. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  give  in- 
formation on  a  sub.iect,  the  investigation  of  wliich  has 
not  been  carried  to  a  point  where  we  know  wliat  we  are 
talking  about.  To  be  frank  with  you.  personall.A',  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  tell  you  anything  positively.  I 
have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  I  shall  send  to  tliose 
interested,  the  information  we  do  obtain  after  we  have 
used  our  equipment,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  you 
to  go  into  that.  We  intend  putting  out  some  informa- 
tion for  general  distribution  within  a  very  few  days. 

If  I  am  correct,  according  to  my  recollection,  one 
of  our  nozzles  will  cover  thirty  feet  S(|uare.  This  is 
of  the  regular  type.  We  thought  this  would  be  the 
mo.'-.t  economical  distribution  of  the  moisture  without 
in  an.v  wa.v  impairing  the  pulpwood.  Now,  in  that 
resi)ect,  according  to  o])servations  we  made,  tlie  per- 
centage of  moisture  has  .sliglitly  increased,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Neilson  can  b 'tter  tell  .vou  what  has  been  done 
and  the  difference  in  the  moisture  of  the  wood. 

MR.  NEILSON:  There  seems  to  be  an  increase  on 
about  one  per  cent.  The  average  for  last  year  was  45.3 
per  cent. 

MR.  STADLER.  In  making  the  sulphite  pulp  it  is 
evident  that  if  you  Iiave  too  juucli  water  in  the  wood, 
the  cooking  must  be  longei-. 

MR.  NEILSON:  While  I  have  only  a  few  figures 
here  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  at  this  and 
previous  meetings.  These  figures  which  I  have,  are  not 
conclusive.     We  have  found  that  the"  best  results  were 


obtained  if  we  used  three-quarter  inch  pijjc  and  we 
have  two  pipes  here,  one  giving  eighty  gallons  per 
hour,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons, 
at  sixt.^-  ])ounds  pressure. 

There  was  approximately  a  36  x  36  area  sprayed. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  a  short  time  only,  and  we 
have  been  taking  the  wood  into  the  mill  from  the  very 
part  of  the  log  pile  that  has  been  sprayed. 

We,  at  the  Belgo  collect  cliijjs  in  almost  the  same 
way  as  we  collect  coal  for  testing  moisture,  we  take 
the  chips  through  a  certain  period  of  the  day  and  put 
them  into  a  container,  and  bring  it  into  the  laboratory, 
and  test  them  for  moisture.  Last  year  and  the  year 
before  was  the  first  time  that  we  entirely  consumed 
a  log  pile,  so  there  were  no  k)gs  left  over  for  this  yeai-. 

When  we  usually  had  a  certain  pari  of  the  log"  jiile 
left,  the  moisture  would  droj)  down  to  about  thirty-five 
per  cent  and  the  green  wood  taken  direct  from  the 
river  usually  would  have  a  moisture  from  44  to  47  or  48 
per  cont.  The  moisture  collected  in  the  log  pile  for 
1920  was  44.6  per  cent,  and  during  April  to  June,  43.6 
per  cent.  That  is  the  dryest  wood.  At  the  end  of  Jlay 
the  moisture  was  43.6  per  cent.  During  June  to  Sep- 
tember ther,'  was  given  wood  coming  from  the  river 
and  the  moisture  was  46.6  per  cent.  In  September  to 
December,  from  that  part  of  the  log  pile  which 
had  been  sprayed,  the  moisture  was  47.6  per  cent. 
It  went  up  one  per  cent.  During  1921  the  first 
l)art  of  the  month  of  January,  the  moisture  has  been 
as  liigh  as  49  to  50  per  cent.  We  have  some  da.vs  when 
the  moisture  was  up  to  51  per  cent.  It  was  a  very  high 
percentage  of  moisture,  and  the  highest  we  have  ever 
liad  in  our  mills,  since  we  started  the  sulphite  mill. 

Whetiier  this  is  due  to  spraying  of  the  log  pile  or 
whether  liecause  it  was  left  in  the  river  for  a  long  time, 
it  is  ]n-etty  hard  to  say. 

Making  ground  wood  out  of  wet  wood  is  all  right, 
Imt  for  making  suli)liite  there  may  possibl.\-  be  some 
difficulty.  For  instance,  we  generally  have  a  complete 
digester  cycle  of  somewhere  around  eight  hours,  and 
did  so  last  October,  with  the  same  strength  of  acid, 
nearly  six  per  cent  total  acid.  Now,  for  this  month  of 
January  we  could  not  do  the  cooking  in  less  than  nine 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  That  makes  a  decrease  in 
our  cooking  operations  of  over  twenty  per  cent. 

The  moisture  in  the  wood,  when  over  fifty  per  cent, 
as  Mr.  Stadler  has  said,  has  penetrated  into  the  fibre 
and  that  partly  explains,  to  my  mind,  why  the  cooking 
process    has   been   slowed    down. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  1  would  like  to  hear  of  ilu-  ex- 
periences at  Laurentidc.  Mi-.  Wardle,  I  think,  yon  can 
sa.v  something  on  that. 

MR.  WARDLE:  1  am  really  in  the  same  fix  as  Mr. 
Stadler.  We  have  no  real  data  to  ]nit  forward  at  this 
time.  We  have  had  some  experiences  alxiut  getting  the 
spaying  nozzles  that  are  like  his.  We  got  them  about 
a  day  after  we  had  to  shut  the  water  off  because  the 
pipes  were  freezing  up.  We  have  the  type  that  has  a 
plunger  working  on  a  s]n-Lng  to  keep  the  nozzle  clean. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  ordinary  mill,  taking  water 
from  the  river,  as  we  do,  the  water  will  have  more  or 
less  chips  in  it,  and  I  think  some  sort  of  a  handy 
cleaner  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  spra.v  nozzle,  if 
we  want  to  use  the  nozzle.     We  were  not  able  to  get 
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nozzles  enoxigh  to  make  any  real  showing  until  it  was 
too  late  to  do  anything  with  them. 

We  had,  perhaps,  a  dozen  altogether  working  days 
and  nights  for  six  weeks  before  the  season  got  too  cold. 
We  kept  on  through  the  summer  time,  as  long  as  any 
blocks  were  going  on  the  pile,  and  we  kept  a  two  and 
one-half  inch  hose  going  steadily  night  and  day, 
whether  it  ramed  or  not,  including  Sundays,  of  course. 
One  of  the  crews  went  on  the  top  of  the  bridge,  aliout 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
otlier  crew  was  do^^^l  on  tlie  ground,  and  the  hose  con- 
nected with  our  hydrant  out-let,  to  which  was  attached 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  so,  of  pipe. 

About  the  middle  of  December  we  got  a  letter  from 
Mf.  Hoxie  and  Professor  Keay,  and  had  some  samples 
taken  from  our  pile,  by  the  Wood  Mill  Superintendent. 
I  think  there  was  something  like  ten  or  a  dozen  samples. 
They  averaged  about  seven  or  eiglit  inches  perhaps  in 
diameter.  These  lilocks  were  carefull.v  weighed  and 
dried  at  a  constant  temperature,  and  we  friund  we  could 
not  detect  any  difference  whatever,  although  the.v  ha'd 
been  spra.ved  under  the  rain  and  under  the  hose.  I 
remember  in  one  extreme  corner  of  the  pile,  some  on 
tlie  top  went  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  and 
some  of  the  analyses  went  up  a.s  high  a.s  fifty-five  per 
cent.  We  gave  up,  with  the  little  data  Me  had,  trying 
to  draw  any  deductions. 

We  have  kept  on  making  a  lot  of  tests,  but  we  want 
to  go  about  it  in  a  more  systematic  way  before  sending 
out  any  information  whatever. 

We  need  some  three  hundred  and  fift.v  to  four  hun- 
dred nozzles  to  cover  the  pile.  I  base  a  thousand  s(|uare 
feet  to  the  nozzle,  or  with  tliirt.v  feet  centres,  roughly, 
each  way.  We  are.  figuring  on  trying  out  next  some 
sort  of  a  system  for  covering  the  pile  absolutely,  by 
means  of  these  spray  nozzles,  but  the  trouble  we  anticip- 
ate is  the  nozzle  blocking  up  and  our  having  to  get 
them  cleaned,  and  on  a  hundred  and  twent.v  foot  pile 
there  is  no  chaiU'C  of  getting  at  the  nozzles.  It  means 
tlie  nozzles  will  have  to  be  uncoupled,  and  tied  with  a 
rope  and  let  down  like  a  swing  until  they  can  be  reached 
and  cleaned  out  or  renewed. 

Apparently  the  wetting  by  the  hose  .system  was 
thorough.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  question 
about  it.  We  could,  at  an.v  time  during  the  summer, 
go  inside  the  pile  and  get  a  thorough  drenching  there, 
showing  the  water  was  going  through  the  whole  pile 
from  the  top  to  the  liottom,  and  apparently  well  dis- 
tributed. 

We  have  never  seemed  able  to  keep  enough  wood  in 
the  pile  long  enough  to  let  the  fungus  grow  on  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Unfortunately  for  this  meeting 
this  whole  subject  is  new,  and  as  been  sho^vn  by  the 
pre\'ious  speakers,  the  data  is  yet  lacking  in  much 
detail.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cooper  if  he  can  add 
anvthing  regarding  changes  in  moisture  test  to  Mr. 
Neilson's  remarks,  as  given.  This  is  entirel.v  incomplete, 
but  Mr.  Cooper  may  have  something  to  add. 

MR.  COOPER:  We  have  had  practically  the  same 
experiences  as  the  others.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  enough  nozzles  to  give  us  any  information.  When 
we  did  get  them  the  water  was  frozen  up.  Perhaps 
next  year  we  will  have  more  information  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  wood  seems  to  be  about  the  same, 
containing  forty-five  per  cent  moisture  out  of  the  pile, 
and  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  in  the  summer  time 
when  the  wood  comes  in  from  the  river. 

MR.  DURGIN :  We  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  work  in 
the  Spanish  River  Engineering  Department  on  nozzles. 
The  type  of  nozzle  we  used  last  year  was  not  satisfac- 


tory on  the  whole,  because  the  nozzles  blocked  up.  The 
prej«nt  is  a  type  which  will  be  installed  tihls  year. 
This  is  a  No.  4  1),  made  by  the  Spray  Engineering  Com- 
pany, and  it  gives  the  best  results  of  any  of  the  group 
iif  nozzles  which  were  submitted  and  which  we  tested 
out. 

The  d-elivery  from  these  nozzles  is  1.2  gallons  per 
minute  and  the  area  covered  will  be  30  x  40  feet.  To 
handle  the  intake  and  endeavor  to  prevent  sliming  up 
of  the  nozzle  nose,  we  will  try  out  cleaning 
strainers  on  the  intake  to  the  pumps,  and  the  pumps 
which  will  be  installed  will  deliver  eight  hundred 
gallons  and  up,  and  when  pushed  to  the  limit,  will  give 
us  a  delivery  of  about  a  thousand  gallons,  Avhich  will 
take  care  of  all  the  nozzles  which  will  be  required. 

No  data  has  been  gathered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  tell  us  what  tlie  effect  has  been.  Tlw?  wood  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  different,  and  so  far  as  M^e  know  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  coming  out  of  the  pile  the  same 
as  before,  and  with  no  additional  difficult.v. 

Before  the  end  of  the  .vear,  enough  data  can  be  had 
to  intelligentl.v  discuss  tlie  subject,  but  until  then  we 
have  nothing  but  general  information  that  the  service 
last  year  was  fairly  good  from  a  protection  standpoint. 

MR.  HEBBARD  asked  if  the  nozzles  tried  included 
the  Thomas  nozzle,  patented  by  Professor  C.  C.  Tholnas, 
of  John  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  which  is 
adapted  to  control  the  cleaning  of  the  nozzles,  and  was 
answered  in  the  negative. 

MR,  KELLOGG:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  you  know 
that  for  several  mouths  this  year  the  News  Print  Ser- 
vice Bureau  made  a  considerable  stud.v  of  the  weighing 
of  pulp  wood,  moisture  contents  of  wet  wood  and  the 
.vield  of  pulp  from  it,  and  that  kind  of  work  is  being 
continued  permanenth'  as  part  of  the  Bureau's  service 
to  news  print  manufacturers,  and  one  particular  thing 
we  investigated  wa,s  a  quick  and  cheap  commercially 
accurate  method  of  determining  moisture  in  wood. 
The  method  which  we  have  developed,  consists  of 
making  a  boring  in  the  stick  of  wood  to  be  tes-ted,  with 
an  automatic  drill,  and  driving  out  the  chips,  and  using 
this  instead  of  the  disc.  That  work  is  not  complete  as 
yet.  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  it  is  .suffi- 
cientl.v  accurate  for  a  number  of  purposes,  such,  per- 
haps, as  made  in  this  case  here  toda.v,  and  I  am  sure 
the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  will  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  furnish  you  with  a  brief  statement  of  that  woi'k  and 
the  methods  developed,  and  invite  .vour  investigation 
of  it  further  if  you  care  to  make  one,  and  if  you  care 
for  such  a  brief  statement,  it  can  be  included  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you.  very  much,  Mr 
Kellogg.  We  will  take  that  matter  up,  and  I  am  sure 
we  Avould  like  to  have  that  statement.  (A  report  from 
the  committee  on  the  purchase  of  jiulpwood  by  weight 
has  been  jiublished  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

MR.  WARDLE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure,  speaking 
for  m.vself,  that  Mr.  Hoxie  is  on  the  right  track,  and  I 
think  he  deserves  our  thanks  foi-  the  way  he  has  kept 
after  us,  and  so  "more  power  to  his  elbow."" 

THE  niAIRMAN :  If  tliere  are  no  further  remarks 
to  be  made,  we  will  consider  tliat  the  discussion  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  Chairman  personall.v  wishes  to  thank 
Mr.  Hoxie  very  much  indeed  for  coming  up  here  at  our 
request  and  giving  us  some  further  inspiration  for  this 
work.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  importance,  and 
will  eventually  be  solved  to  the  benefit  of  the  mills, 
jiarticularl.v  along  insurance  lines. 


Maivli  :!,  I!)21. 
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Electrical  Association  Discusses  Paper  Machine  Drive 


All  iriterestiii":  meetiiif;-  of  the  St..  Maurice  Valley 
l)raiicli  of  the  Canadian  Electrie-al  Association  was  held 
ill  tile  Teehiiieal  Hifrji  School  at  Three  Rivers  ou 
Fel>niary  23rd.  There  were  nearly  seventy  in  attend- 
ance and  Mr.  Reed  of  Shawiniguu  Falls,  Chairman  of 
the  section,  presided. 

TJie  first  speaker  wa.s  Mr.  F.  (J.  Warbiu'toii  of  the 
Harland  Eiifjineeriiifi:  Company,  who  first  pointed  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  belt  drives  and  then  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  the  operation  of  t^e 
patent  speed  interlock  which  is  the  controllino:  appa- 
ratus and  the  principal  feature  of  the  Harland  system 
of  sectional  drive  for  paper  machines.  In  his  intro- 
duction Mr.  Warburton  explained  in  a  convincing 
manner  and  with  photographic  proof,  that  a  belt 
running  on  cone  pulleys  must  be  seriously  strained 
because  of  the  differences  in  tension  at  various  points 
across  the  face  of  tjie  belt  and  conseciuently  there  is 
not  only  a  serious  effect  from  friction  because  of  the 
different  surface  speed  at  different  points,  but  act- 
ually an  attempt  for  the  belt  to  drive  the  pulley  at 
one  point  and   to   be   driven  by   it   at  another. 

The  explanation  of  the  Harland  method  of  con- 
trolling absolutely  the  speed  of  the  motor  for  each 
section  of  the  maohine  was  similar  to  the  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  t^ii.s  matter  at  the  aimual  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Section.  This  address  was  published 
in  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Magazine  for  January  20th. 
It  proved,  however,  a  very  intere>iting  .subject  to  the 
engineers  in  the  audience  and  brought  out  the  very 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  differential  gear  as  a  basic 
factor  in  tJie  control  of  motor  speeds. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Riddile,  Manager  of  the  Laurentide  Pow- 
er Company,  gave  a  few  details  witji  respect  to  the 
manner  of  controlling  the  motor  speed  through  the 
operation  of  a  master  shaft  whose  speed  is  a  definite 
index  of  the  general  paper  macjiitie  speed  desired  and 
whose  influence  is  tran.smitted  to  the  field  of  the 
driving  motors  through  the  differential  control.  He 
explained  how  the  slight  shifting  of  a  belt  will  im- 
mediately alter  the  speed  of  a  section  wilien  it  is 
necessary  to  change  t^e  draw  due  to  a  variation  in 
the  character  of  tiie  stock  and  how  the  control  will 
then  hold  the  new  speed  ab.solutely  constant.  His 
explanation  was  good  of  the  movement  of  the  rheostat 
contact  arm  by  t(he  intermediate  gear  of  the  differen- 
tial only  wjien  there  is  a  divergence  of  speed  from 
that  at  wliich  the  motor  hasi  been  set  and  in  such  cases 
moves  only  enough  to  correct  the  tendency  of  devia- 
tion,  usually   but.  an   infinitesimal   amount. 

Mr.  Riddile  described  the  tuning  up  proce«is  and 
stated  that  on  the  No.  9  machine  of  the  Laurentide 
Company  it  took  only  a  little  over  an  hour  to  deter- 
mine t/ie  proper  settings  of  the  regulators  and  pro- 
duce a  continuous  sheet  of  paper.  He  explained 
that  any  motor  can  be  stiarted  and  .stopped  indepen- 
dently and  the  whole  machine  can  l>e  .started  and 
stopped  as  a  unit  while  any  action  can  be  slowly 
inched  along  as  when  inspecting  a  wire,  putting  on 
a  felt,   etc. 

The  Westinghouse  system  of  control  of  the  motor 
for   each   .section   was   explained    by    Mr.    Staege    who 


came  on  from  Pittsburg.  He  firet  discussed  the 
relative  advantage  in  tjie  use  of  a  high  s/peed  motor 
and  reducing  gear  and  of  the  direct  connected  .slow 
.sjieed  motor.  It  is  his  opinion  ihut  the  factors  of 
floor  space,  efficiency  ancl  cost  must  be  con.sidered 
in   each  case   and   the  choice   made   on   this  basis. 

In  describing  the  Westinghouse  system,  Mr.  Staege 
explained  that  direct  current  motors  are  used  through- 
out and  these  are  driven  from  a  common  bus.  T^his 
bus  is  supplied  with  current  from  an  independent 
generator  and  the  speed  of  the  whole  machine  can 
be  varied  quickly  and  accurately  by  a  control  of  the 
generator  voltage.  For  a  small  range  of  speed  the 
conunon  .shunt  field  control  is  sufficient.  For  a  large 
range  such  as  8  or  10  to  1,  botlhi  shunt  field  and  arm- 
ature control  is  advisable.  Uniformity  of  speed  is 
maintained  just  as  well  at  one  speed  as  at  another. 
The  mac,hine  speed  is  altered  by  push  button  control 
operating   a   small    motor-driven    rheastat. 

The  speed  of  the  individual  motor  on  any  section 
is  varied  by  shifting  a  .small  belt  on  cone  pulleys 
and  is  maintained  constant  by  the  operation  of  a 
small  motor  which  is  compelled  to  run  at  a  definite 
frequency  always  in  tune  with  the  master  frequency 
generator,  so  that  any  inclination  for  the  motor  to 
change  speed  will  affect  the  frequency  of  t^e  con- 
trol and  this  will  cause  the  change  in  the  field  current 
of  the  sectiion  motor,  bringing  it  immediately  back  to 
the  required  .speed  —  in  fact  operating  so  quickly 
that  the  motor  does  not  have  a  chance  to  get  out  of 
step  with  the  others;  on  the  machine. 

The  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company  were  represented  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Cronkhite  of  Shenectady.  He  remarked  that 
after  hearing  the  other  speakers  he  wondered  jhow 
paper  had  ever  been  made  at  all  without  the  section- 
alized  drive.  He  reviewetl  briefly,  the  manner  of  his 
company  developing  this  type  of  drive  and  remarked 
that:  all  the  equipment  was  taken  directly  out  of  reg- 
ular stock.  A  number  of  these  drives  are  already  in 
operation,  t.he  first  one  being  the  news  machine  of 
the  Crown  Willamette  Company  which  is  now  running 
at  920  feet,  and  a  book  machine  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Company  which  has  a  variation  of  from  100  ito 
600  feet  of  paper  or  a  motor  sipeed  of  15  to  75  R.P.M. 
This  t.vpe  of  drive  used  direct  current  motors  ob- 
tained by  reversing  a  regular  engine  driving  gen- 
erator. They  are  brouglit  up  to  speed  individually 
by  the  operation  of  a  drum  controller  like  that  used 
on  a  street  car  and  Mr.  CVonydte  remarked  that  if 
the  general  type  of  motor-man  could  handle  such 
pieces  of  apparatus,  surely  an  intelligent  machine 
tender  .should  have  no  difficulty  with  it.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  has  not  been  possible,  and  probably  will 
not  be  possible,  to  eliminate  a  cone  drive  somewhere 
for  the  changing  of  the  draw  between  sections.  In 
t.iie  General  Electi-ic  system  of  control  cones  are  used 
and  .small  synchronous  motors  are  used  to  take  up 
and  transfer  any  variation  in  load  on  any  section 
electrically  throughout  the  driving  .system"  so  that 
instantaneously  the  machine  continues  "to  nin  at  the 
speed  for  which  each  part  is  set.  For  instance,  if  the 
weights  are  lifted  from  the  .second  press  t^is  section 
would  have  a  tendency  to  run  faster,  but  immediate- 
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\y  the  synchronous  motor  becomes  a  y:enerator  and 
acts  as  a  brake  on  tlie  second  press  driving  the  mo- 
tor and  send  the  current  so  produced  into  all  the 
other  synchronous  motors,  each  of  which  feeds  power 
to  t,lie  drivinjr  motor  with  which,  it  is  connected.  A 
variation  in  load  of  7  per  cent  is  the  <;'reate.st  change 
that  has  been  observed  on  the  news  machine  referred 
to. 

Mr.  Cronkhilc  Inimorously  referred  to  the  machine 
tender  who  ob.iccted  to  the  electric  drive  because  if 
tile  steam  engine  got  out  of  order  he  could  climb  in 
and  fix  it  but  .'le  would  be  darned  if  he  was  going  to 
be  electrocuted  fixing  electric  apparatus.  Another 
incident;  which  caused  great  amusement  happened  in 
connection  with  the  Crown  Willamette  machine.  While 
tuning  it  uj)  one  of  tlie  men  who  was  sweeping  about 
noticed  some  dirt  on  a  calender  roll  and  attempted 
to  sweep  it  off.  His  broom  was  immediately  jerked 
out  of  his  hand  and  drawn  in  between  the  rolls.  A 
G.  E.  man  hapjiened  to  be  .standing  at  t.he  controller 
and  immediately  slowed  down  and  revei--ed  the  cal- 
ender. The  broom  shot  out  at  the  worlanan  .so  quick- 
ly that  he  was  scared  and  betook  himself  to  other 
part.s  without  waiting  to  pick  up  his  broom. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  t)ic 
new  machines  of  the  Laurentide  Company  and  of  the 
Interlake  Tissue  ]Mills  are  being  driven  by  sectional 
drives  controlled  by  t.he  Harland  system  while  the 
new  machine  at  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  will 
have  a  General  Electric  control  and  the  new  158" 
maciiine  at  tjie  Abitibi  Company  will  have  Westing- 
house  drive. 

After  the  meeting,  wliich  had  lasted  from  four  until 
nearly  seven,  the  party  dined  together  and  the  mem- 
bers from  Shawinigan  and  Grand 'Mere  left  at  eight 
o'clock  while  the  ot^iere  from  out  of  town  retui-ned 
to  Montreal  on   the  niarht  train. 


PROPOSE  A  TARIFF  ON  PULP. 

The  pre])arati(in  for  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  tariff  on  paper  has  aroused  much  interest  among 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  the  country,  not  only  as  to 
tariff  on  various  kinds  of  paper,  but  as  to  the  pulp 
situation,  says  a  letter  from  Secretary  Baker  of  the 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
amount  of  pulp  produced  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  pulp  brought  in  from  Canada  and 
Europe.  Definite  facts  are  the  only  sound  basis  for 
conclusion  as  to  future  supplies  of  pulp  for  the  paper 
industrv  of  the  United  States. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Pulp  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Air.  H.  H.  Bishop,  was  asked  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment on  the  amounts  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  imported  from 
other  countries.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  the  letter  addressed  to  this  Association  by  Mr. 
Hiiihop. 

"As  requested  by  you,  I  give  below  a  statement  of 
the  amounts  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  maiiufac- 
tuted  in  the  United  States  and.  imported  from  other 
countries. 

As  a  further  matter  of  interesl.  we  have  calculated 
the  percentage  of  Production  and  Impoi'tations  so  fa  ■ 
as  it  is  possible  from  the  above  table  from  which  you 
will  note  that  the  percentages  while  they  have  varied 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  are  reasonably  consistent 
and  indicate  that  about  1/6  of  the  pulp  used  in  the 
United  States  come  from  outside  sources. 

PF.HCEJTAGES  OF  PRODOCTION  AOT)   [yPORTATIONS  OT  PULP  DSED   IN  THE  UNITED  STATK 
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Your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  very 
great  increase  both  in  manufacture  and  in  import  of 
pulp  during  the  year  1920,  when  the  entire  Paper  In- 
dustry was  enjoying  an  abnormally  large  business.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  produced  in  the  year  1920, 
under  these  favorable  circumstances,  3,800,000  tons  of 
pulp,  of  all  kinds,  and  that  the  consumption  of  pulp 
during  the  years  1918  and  1919  (reasonably  normal 
years)  averaged  3.8.50,000  tons,  it  became  self  evident 
that  the  United  States  actually  possesses  sufficient 
pulp  making  capacity  to  very  nearly  meet  its  require- 
ments in  normal  years  and  that  with  very  little  encour- 
agement production  might  be  increased  to  a  point  where 
it  could  supply  the  entire  demand  and  have  a  surplus. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  obtaining  this  encouragement  that 
we  are  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff, 
which  places  pulp  upon  the  free  list,  so  that  duties  be 
imposed  as  follows : 

Mechanical  Pulp 1/10  of  Ic.  per  lb. 

Unbleached   Chemical   Pulp    ....     2/10"   "      "     " 
Bleached  Chemical  Pulp 3/10  "   "      "     " 

The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  such  duties  would,  in 
our  opinion,  be  to  encourage  further  production  of 
]Hilp  in  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  United 
States  manufacturers  would  then  be  upon  a  more  near- 
ly equal  basis  with  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  manu- 
facturers, whose  advantage  from  both  the  standpoint  of 
raw  material  and  labor  is  certainly  greater  than  the 
small  duty  suggested." 

A  printed  brief,  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  has  been 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Association.  This  brief 
will  give  a  more  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the 
Pulp  situation  in  the  United  States. 


The  Tornnto  Paper  Alfg.  Co.  whose  mills  at  Cornwall 
have  been  operated  ior  some  time  by  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd,  has  now  been  fully  absorbed  by  the 
latter.  From  now  on,  shipments  are  to  be  billed  to 
Howard  Smil.h  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont-ario, 
and  invoices  and  other  communications  addressed  to 
the  head  office,  138  McGill  St.,  Montreal. 
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PULP  EXPORTS   DECREASED   IN  JANUARY 

Canadian  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  for  IJie  montli 
of  January  were  valued  at  $9,663,054,  compared  with 
$9,151,266  in  January  1920,  a  gain  of  $511,788.  There 
was   a    fjain    of   $1,969,440    in   the   value    of   paper   ex- 


ports, a  loss  of  $881,214 
pulp  exported,  as  shown  in 
January  1920 

Paper  $5,51!),718 

Cheni.    Pul|)      2,658,974 
Mech.    Pulp  972,574 


in    t/ie    value    of    chemical 
the  following  table  : 

1921  Gain    or    Loss 

$7,489,158         $1,969,440 
1,777,760  881,214  # 

396,136  576.438  # 


Totals 
#  Loss. 


$9,151,266         $9,663,05^1         $    511,788 


The  export  of  paj)('r  iriclude<l  7,703  cwt,s.  of  book 
paper,  valued  at  $109,205;  1,146,831  cwts.  of  news- 
print valued  at  $6,532,034,  and  other  paper  to  the 
value  of  $847,919.  There  was  a  decrea.se  of  5,677 
cwts.  in  volume  and  an  increase  of  $2,060,235  in  value 
of  the  newsprint  exported  as  compared  with  January 
1920. 

Pulp  exports  included  83,722  cwts.  of  snljjhate 
(kraft)  valued  at  $426,827;  74,125  cwts.  of  bleaejied 
sulphite,  valued  at  $526,839;  143,299  cwts.  of  un- 
l)l('aclied  su]i)hite,  valued  at  $824,094,  and  133,951 
cwts.  of  gnuindwodd,  valued   at   -$396,136. 

The  countries  of  destination  were :  Paper :  United 
Kingdom,    .$210,105;    United    States,   $6,167,547;    other 


KXPOKTS    OP 
January,    1!)20  and   1921; 
Paper 
Printing   paper 

Book    paper Cwt. 

$ 

New^sprint  paper Cwt. 

$ 

Printing    paper Cwt. 

$ 
Ofilier  paper $ 

Total    paper $ 

^Yood  Pulp 
Sulphate    (Kraft)    Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,  bleached Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,    unbleached Cwt. 

$ 
Chemically   prepared Cwt. 

$ 
Mechanically  ground Cwt. 


Total    wood    pulj)       . .     Cwt. 

$ 

Pulp  wood Cord. 

$ 
Country    of    Destination 
Paper   and   manufactures  of — 

To    United   Kingdom    ....       $ 

United    States $ 

Other    Countrie,s    ..     ..       $ 
Wood  pulp — 

To    United   Kingdom    ....       $ 

United  St.ates $ 

Otiher   Conntrie,s    . .     . .       $ 

Pulp  wood — 

To    United    Kingdom    ....  $ 

United   States % 

Other    Countries    ....  .$ 

Total    paper,    wood   pulp   iiid    pulp   wood 
To    United    Kingdcm    ....       $ 

United  States $ 

Other    Countries    .  .     .  .       $ 

Totals    . .     ; $ 


PAPER,    WOOD  PULP  AND   PULP   WOOD. 

and  ten  months  ending  January,  1919,  1920  and  1921. 

Month  of  January  Ten   months  ended   January 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

4,646  7,703  ........  41,184  54,806 

43,490  109,205  376,853  634,356 

1,152,508  1,146,831  ........         11,579,711         12,540,412 

4,471,799  6,532,034 41,727,089         63,503,757 

10,652,228  

31,822,722  

1.004,429  847,919  5,276,441  7,613,882         11,039,742 


5,519,718 

7,489,158 

37,099,163 

49,717,824 

75,177,855 

195,650 
618,888 
112,285 
599,030 
364,499 
1,441,056 

609,206 
972,574 

83,722 
426,827 

74,125 
526,839 
143,299 
824,094 

133,951 
•396,136 

7,302,633 

26,268,144 

3,174,602 

4,035,940 

2,078,330 
6,805,903 
965,094 
4,896,472 
3,394.232 
14,807,251 

6,231,722 

7,348,728 

2,111,309 
11,092,257 

1,718.966 
13,758,055 

4,516,965 
26,587,209 

5,055,710 
15,963,677 

1.281,640 
3,631,548 

435,097 
2,173,896 

10,477,235 
30,304,084 

13,239,378 
33,858,354 

13,402,950 
67,401,198 

59,789 
61.5,181 

155,752 
2,271, .363 

1,303,370 
12,567.3.53 

738,477 
7,417,390 

1,243,112 
16,396,940 

401,467 

4,409,907 

708,.344 

210,105 
6,167..547 
1,111,.506 

782,440 

30.811,721 

5,505,002 

3,752,366 

39,667,928 

6,297,530 

3,621,882 
58,780,513 
12,775,460 

149,922 

3,045.013 

436,613 

1,865,.372 
308,524 

48,522 

27,713,-523 

2,542,039 

4.299,477 

25,664,347 

3,894,530 

7,678,274 

54,801,216 

4,921,708 

615,181 

2,271,36.3 

12,567,3.57 

7,417,390 

16,396.940 

551,889 
8,070,101 
1,144,957 

210,105 

10,304,282 

1,420,030 

830,962 

71.092,601 

8,047,041 

8,051,843 
72,749,665 
10,192,060 

11,300,156 

129,978,669 

17,697.168 

9,766,447 

11,934,417 

79,970,604 

90,993,568 

158,975,993 
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fountries,  $l.lll,r)0(i.  Pulp:  rnitcl  States,  il^l.865,372 ; 
other  cnimtries.  .+308. 524. 

Unmaiuifaotured  piilpwood  to  the  aiiioiuit  "f  155,752 
t'ords,  valued  at  $2,271,363,  was  exported  to  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  in  January,  compared  with  59,789  cords, 
valued  at  $615,181,  in  January,  1920. 

For  the  finst  ten  moutks  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
April  to  January  inelu.sive,  pulp  and  paper  exjiorts 
reached  a  value  of  $142,579,053,  eoinjiared  with  $83.- 
576,178  in  t.he  corresponding  period  of  1920,  and  with 
$67,403,247  in  1919,  a  gain  of  $59,002,875  over  1920, 
and  of  $75,175,806  over  1919.  They  were  made  up 
as   follows : 


Ten    months 
Paper 

Chem.    Pulp 
Jlech.    Pulp 

Total 


1919 
$37,099,163 
26,268,144 
4,035,940 


1920 

$49,717,824 

26,509,626 

7,348,728 

$83,576,178 


1921 

$75,177,855 

51,437,521 

15.963,677 


$67,403,247  $83,576,178  $142,579,053 
Exports  of  unmanufactured  pulpwooil  for  the  10 
mouths  were  1.243.112  cords,  valued  at  $16,396,940. 
compared  with  738,477  cords,  valued  at  $7,417,390,  for 
the  corresponding  monthts'  ending  January  1920,  and 
1,303.370  cords,  valued  at  $12,567,357,  ending  Jan- 
uarv  1919.  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  U.  S.  PAPER  INDUSTRY 
IN  1920. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  just  issued  a 
very  complete  tabular  summary  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  the  United  States  for  1920.  The  following 
tables  are  (|uoted  from  this  report.  The  increases  in 
production  of  the  principal  grades  diu'ing  1920  as  com- 
liared  with  1919  are  as  follows: 

Total  Newsprint,  10  p.c. ;  Standard  News,  12  i).c. : 
Book,  27  p.c. ;  Total  Paperboard.  18  p.c. :  Boxboard,* : 
Wrapping,  20  ji.c. :  Bag,  21  p.c;  Fine.  13  jlc.  ;  Tissue. 
14  p.c. :  Hanging,  24  p.c. :  Felt  and  Building,  30  i).c. ; 
Other  Grades,  50  p.c..    Total  for  all  grades,  18  per  cent. 


*Figures  for  "Boxboard"  prior  to  .March,  1920,  were 
included  under  "Total  Paperboard." 

Domestic  jjroductiou  of  i)ulp,  l).v  grades  in  tiie  United 
States   of  America,   1917-1920  inclusive,   in   tons,   was: 

Ground  Woodindji,  production  for  year — 1917,  1,- 
447,068;  1817,  1,303,403 ;  1919,  1,449,799 ;  1920,  1,578,300. 

Sulphite,  News  Grade.— 1917,  744,470;  1918,  744,944; 
1919,  723,991;  1920,  843,514. 

Sulphite,  Bleached.— 1917,  497,085;  1918,  484,525; 
1919,  515,897  ;  1920,  578,081. 

Sulphite,  Easy  Bleached.— 1917,  85,081;  1918,  80,730; 
1919.  66,465;  1920,  72,394. 

Sulphite  Mitscherlich.— 1917,  78,751;  1918,  74,799; 
1919,79,353;  1920,  82,687. 

Sulphate  Pulp.— 1917,  108,431:  1918,  167,438;  1919, 
161,887;  1920,  212,  888. 

Soda  Pulp.— 1917,398,684;  1918,  343,611;  1919,  377,- 
473;  1920,  431,971. 

Other  than  Wood  Pulp.— 1917,  11,999;  1918,  12,898; 
1919,  9,903:  1920,  7,821. 

Total  for  all  Grades.— 1917,  3,371,569;  1918,  3,212,- 
398;  1919,  3,384,768;  1920,  3,807,656. 

Increases  in  the  production  of  pulp  by  grades,  during 
1920  as  compared  with  1919,  was  as  follows: — 

Ground  Wood  Pulp,  9  p.c. :  Sulphite.  News  Grade,  17 
p.c.;  Sulphite,  Bleached,  12  p.c;  Sulphite.  Easy  Bleach. 
9  p.c;  Sulphite.  Mitscherlich,  4  p.c:  Sulphate  Pulp, 
31  p.c. :  Soda  Pulp,  14  p.c. ;  Other  Grades  *21  p.c.  Total 
for  all  grades:  12  p.c    *Decrease. 


The  Publicity  Club  of  Springfield  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Priest  as  General  Chairman 
of  the  local  committees  in  charge  of  the  1921  Direct 
IMail  Advertising  Association  Convention.  Mr.  Priest 
has  already  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edmund 
E.  Keough,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company, 
as  chairman  of  the  Magazine  and  Advertising  Hub 
Publicitv  Committee. 


Careless  and  failure  are  twins. — B.  C.  Forbes. 


Aim  EWortTS  OF  all  CRABTS  or  PAPCT,  (POUOTS  and  VALUEI    ATO   lilPORTS  AND  FTPOHTS  OF  ALL  GRADES  OP  PULP, 
(NET  TONSh    1917  10  1920.    inclusive,    (a) 


P  A  P  K  H 


PoTind  s 


1920 


Pounds 


1919 


Value 


Pounds 


I9I8 


Pounds 


.1211 


Value 


Newsprint 
Book  Paper 
Wrapping 
Ibnging 
All  other 
gra'les   (b) 
SxDcrts 
Newsprint 
Book  Paper 
Paperboard 
"rapping 
tee 
Tinu 
Tissue 
Ranging 
All  other 
grades  (b) 
TOTAL  PfPOirrs 
•TOTAL  TTPOBTS 


1,'*59.737,2B8 

1*,  3^0,1*25 

U,  91*1, 821+ 


$6s, 600, 95c 

■♦96.132 
U60,289 

353, 791 

2.  7''1.  238 


1,255,M62,866 
161*,  886 

k.soz.kzj 


$1*3, 6  71*,  09"* 

58.319 

'to6,5T3 
lOU,  326 

1.638.711 


1,192,5140.059 

182,995 

7,9'«2,13U 


91,951.913 
95.659,512 

fl,26U,50l 


5,983,611 
13.765,69'* 
5,553,09"* 
6,99"*,  381 
2. 593, ''59 
8,908,230 
2,651*,  529 
i,25l.7'*3 

11.091.952 


230,589,829 

153,327,185 
7'*,9l6,S33 


72, 652,  i«o 
55.796.693 


x552 

Two 


10, 100,  229 

16,160,777 
1*,  601*,  0U8 
6,66i*,U62 

1,566,373 

13,  iss,i65 

2,237,570 

899, '»57 

8.799.550 


193, ''77,853 
99,  220,21*1 

59,899,01*3 


1*5,882,020 
6U.  220. 631 


$35,023,161 
1*2.633 

51*1,866 
11*3,1*1*9 

2.51*1.157 


,118,225,912 

Ul2,091 

6,661,518 


$30,929,628 

67.931 

1*56.  752 

281.906 

u.  lui*.  1*26     I 


7,978,296 
8,710,91*0 

3,055, :55 

1*,  828,856 

S8l*,Ul5 

6,ii3,l*9S 

1,526,777 

529,539. 

6.170.601 


187,732,739 


52, 1*85, 911 


38,292,266 
39.798.177 


7,586,37"* 
8,179.868 
2,232,135 
3,987,239 
1,136,272 
3,636,235 
1»80,2S9H 
1^5.81'* 

5. 37".  707 


M 


35,880,61*3 
33.078.9^3 


p  p  L  P 


Irrrcrts 


1920 
Net  Tons 


1919 
TJet   tens 


191s 
Not  Tons 


1917 
Net  Tons 


EgDcrt3 


1920 
Net  Tons 


1919 
Net   Tons 


191s 
K^>t  Tons 


191 V 

I»ot  Tons 


Chenlcal  Tood  Pt-lp 

Bleached  Sulphite 
Cntleached  Sulphite 
Bleached  Sulphate 
TJnbleachod  Sulphate 

Ground  "cod  Pulp 

paper  Stocl:   clh?r 
thBja  (rood  pulp 

TOTAL 


128,306 
31*1*,  969 
17,277 
182,697 
233, 1-^s 

25iLJ55_ 

l.lbl.052^ 


1*2,755 

2^9,952 

5,1'*5 

11*5,911 

202,253 

110. IS. 
7i'£.211 


16  ,,757 

253,  '♦5'* 

3,759 

118, 761 

185,'*78 


Ul,057 

21*8,173 

1,625 

107,933 

279.073 

698.818 


romestic  Wood  Pulp 


tegs  and  Other 
'btarials  irade 
fron  Vegetable 
Fibres 

TOTAL 


32.133 


U2,2eg 


1*0,095 


jK^K 


iLji 


38.14145" 


39, ISO 


16.312 


55.Uq2 


(a)  Data  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Figures  for  Pulp  given  in 
long  tons  and  reduced  to  net  tons  by  the 
Commission. 


(b)      Includes      some      paper      already 
converted    into    commercial    articles. 


(c)      Last  six  months  only.     First  six 
month.s   included   in   other  grades, 
(rt)      Rags  only. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  Feb.  14,  1921 
The   news   has   reached   London   that   the   Titaghur 
Paper  Mill,  in  India,  will  be  extended  to  the  erection 
of  a  bamboo  pulp  mill.    It  will  be  run  by  an  auxiliary 
company.     Recently  the  Titaghur  Paper  Mill  Co.  Ltd. 
paid  a  dividend  for  the  half  year  of  25  Rupees  per  100 
Rupees  ordinary  share,  which  is  considered  satisfaetor.v. 
The  mill,  however,  has  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
railroad  and  transport  for  conveying  raw  materials. 
Paper  Mills  Closed;  Others  Busy. 
If  anyl)ody  wajits  to  find  out  what  things  are  like  in 
a  paper  mill  today  they  have  only  to  study  the  labor 
market.    It  is  like  a  barometer.    Present  reports  state 
that  unemployment  among  paper  mill  workers  in  the 
L'nited  Kingdom  is  on  the  increase  and  agents,  as  well 
as  mill  owners,  say  that  business  is  very  dull  all  round 
and  stocks  are  keeping  up.     There  is  a  divergence  of 
opinion,  however,  as  to  the  outlook.    Some  people  look 
on  it  as  gloomy;  others  say  a  good  time  is  coming  as 
buyers  will  sooner  or  later  find  their  supplies  exhaust- 
ed.    But  the  fact  remains  that  unemployment  is  not 
decreasing  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Indeed,  if  it  was  not  for  the  small  amount  of  business 
moving  on  export   account  with  British  colonies  and 
''dependencies  things  would  be  very  critical.     But  the 
dullness  of  trade  has,  in  some  cases,  influenced  mill 
owners  to  close  down  and  carry  out  repairs  to  their 
machinery  and  buildings,  but  this  is  not  so  in  all  cases. 
An  indication  of  the  state  of  trade  in  East  Lancashire 
is    furnished    by    the    intimation    that    three    mills    at 
Darwen  are  closed  down  and  a  similar  story  comes  from 
other  parts   of   England.     Kent,  ■  the   centre   of   hand 
made  paper,  mostly  for  Government  purposes,  is  in  a 
happier  position.    The  mills  at  St.  Mary  Cray  and  St. 
Paul's  Cray,  places  only  a  short  run  from  London,  are 
working  full  capacity.    They  have  enjoyed  a  lengthen- 
ed period  of  prosperity  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  there  is  at  least  one  section  of  the  paper  industry 
that  does   not  feel   the   present   pinch   of  depression. 
Looking  round  generally  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
present  depression  cannot  go  on  much  longer  and  there 
is  one  ray  of  hope  in  this  direction  by  the  removal  of 
the  Excess  Profits  Duty  by  the  Government.     It  was  a 
most  notorious  millstone  laanging  round  the  necks  of 
paper  mill  owners  and  crippled  trade,  not  to  speak  of 
the  expansion  of  business  or  schemes,  in  all  directions. 
The  removal  of  this  bugbear  may  brighten  things  up 
for  the  near  future  and  create  a  better  feeling  in  the 
markets.     To  give  Canadians  an  idea  of  what  taxation 
is  like  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  small  mill  has  to  set 
aside  £100,000.     It  takes  a  lot  of  paper  to  be  sold  to 
make  up  this  amount  before  the  management  begins  to 
think  of  profits — and  profits  are  not  easily  picked  up 
in  a  keen  competitive  market  with  foreign  competition 
■on  all  sides.    Yet  is  it  done,  as  past  dividends  show  1 
The  Pulp  Situation. 
The  market   for  chemical   pulps   continues  dull  and 
•depressed  and  contracts  entered  into   are  undergoing 
revision.    The  groundwood  market  is  in  a  similar  plight. 
Naturally  the  slump  in  the  paper  industry  is  keenly 
reflected  in  pulps.     Quotations  are  about  as  follows: — 

Bleached   Sulphite £55 

Easv  Bleaching 42 

Sulphite  News  (No.  1) 37.5 

Unbleached  Soda 37.10 

Soda  Kraft 33 


Groundwood  (50  p.c.  wet) 10 

Groundwood  (dry)     20 

These  are  F.O.B.  prices,  with  freights  and  insurances, 
c.  i.  f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

Canada  In  The  Limelight. 

In  my  last  notes  I  commented  on  the  dilatory  classi- 
fication of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
Customs.  The  new  year,  however,  has  opened  with  an 
improvement  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  monthly 
returns  Canada  figures  in  the  limelight  shining  on 
newsprint  imports.  In  the  past  one  had  to  wait  a  year 
for  the  figures  or  go  to  Canada  for  them.  Now  we'  are 
in  a  position,  month  by  month,  to  see  what  the  Dominion 
is  doing  in  relation  to  Scandinavia  and  other  places 
and  the  comparison  for  January  imports  of  newsprint 
are  interesting  as  the  following  figures  given  by  the 
Bo.ard  of  Trade  show:— 

Average  for  January. 
1921.  Value  1921.  1920. 
Cwts.  £  Cwts. 

Sweden 16,940        2.17.7         37.200 

Norway 22,080         2.13.6        45.600 

Germany     11,000         2.16.8  400 

Belgium 1,400        3.10.10  480 

U.  S.  A 2,600        4  .  5.4  3,900 

Canada 4,920        2.18.5         11,700 

Newfoundland 

Other  places 33,460        2.10.9         3.5,960 

On  glancing  at  the  average  value,  based  on  the 
returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  is  not  much  above 
Scandinavia.  It  is,  however,  regrettable  to  notice  such 
a  falling  off  in  the  shipments,  but  the  ratio  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  Scandinavia  as  a  whole. 
Wrapping  Papers. 
Canada  also  appears  in  the  figures  for  wrapping 
papers  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  British  market.  The  imports  for 
January  were : 

Finland 5,810  cwts.        £16.194 

Sweden 23,034     "  73,833 

Norway 18,768      "  67,497 

Germany 21,711      "  70,012 

Belgium 6,844     "  25,639 

Canada 5,682      "  14,322 

Other  places 18,805      "  62,225 

Other  imports  fi'om  the  Dominion  during  January 
include  millboards,  card  and  paste  boards. 
Pnlp  Imports. 
The  imports  of  groundwood  into  the  United  King- 
dom reached  28,153  tons,  valued  at  £386,807,  as  against 
23,300  tons  in  January  1920,  valued  at  £205,878.  and 
42,130  tons  at  £98,779  in  1913.  Canada  and  Norway 
were  the  principal  supplying  countries  as  the  following 
imports  show: — 

1921.  1920. 

Tons.         £  Tons.         £ 

Sweden 280        3,254       2,875      28,238 

Norwav 24,943     348,566     20.208     175,722 

Canada 2,930       34,987     

Other  places 217         1,918 

These  figures  show  a  material  rise  in  Canadian  ex- 
ports of  groimd  wood  (wet). 

The   imports  of  chemical  pulps  were   as   follows  in 
January: 

Bleached    Unbleached 
Chemical      Chemical 
Dry.  Dry. 

Finland Tons  —  101 

Sweden "  99  12,034 
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Nonvav "  1,471  3,291 

Germany "  138  508 

Canada  &  other  places  "'  126  537 

The  total  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  pulps  into 
the  British  market  during  January,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  1920,  were  as  follows : — 

1920.  1921 

Bleached  chemical   (Drv)    . .     3,755  Tons.     1,834  Tons. 

Unbleached  (Dry) 63,637     ||       16,471     ^^ 

Chemical  wet 160     "  40     '' 

Oroundwood   (Wet) 23,300     '■       28,153      •• 

(Dry) 3,168     "  567      •' 

Total 94,020     '•       47,065      ■• 

The  totals  show  a  reduction  in  the  imports  of  all 
kinds  of  pulp  during  January.  A  significant  feature 
is  the  German  supply  of  sulphite,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached, that  is  coming  into  the  country,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  figures  are  gradually  creeping  up  to 
those  of  pre-war  times. 

Looking  back  at  the  supplies  of  pulps  for  the  past 
three  months  the  figures  are : — 

Chemical.     Grouudwood. 

November    1920 49,000  Tons.        31,000  Tons. 

•December,  1920 47,000     "  42,000     •• 

January,  1921 18,350    "  28,850       ■ 

British  Exports. 
The  exports  of  British  paper  and  cardboard  in  Jan- 
uary, compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1920 
and  1913,  are  as  follows: — 

1921 221,467  cwts.        £1,417,784 

1920 158,419    "  656,864 

1913 322,931    "  334,844 

Considering  the  dullness  in  trade  these  figures  for 
January  last  are  not  at  all  bad  and  a  noticeable  feature 
is  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  Canada  as  the  follow- 
ing return  shows: — 

Other 

Printings.  Writings,     kinds. 

Cwts.  Cwts.         Cwts. 

France 3.144  266  57 

X'.  S.  A 1,096  25  696 

Other  Foreign  places        23,801         4.616         2,383 
British  South  Africa.         16,390        2,016  425 

British  India 17,526        3,739  759 

Straits  Settlements.   .  1,089  785  — 

Cevlon 1.844  344  — 

Au'stralia 48,860         7,367         1,141 

New  Zealand 9,384        2,094  278 

Canada 439  165 

Other  places 6,727         1.253  — 

BROMPTON'S  DIVIDEND. 

K  -lorts  to  the  effect  that  new  financing  might 
neoes^'tate  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
passing  its  next  dividend  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
.i(,n  ol  F.  N.  MeCrea,  M.P.,  president  of  the  company 
last  week. 

"Up  tv  six  weeks  ago,  we  were  doing  a  very  large 
business  at  a  fair  profit,"  ^e  said.  "Since  then  we 
have,  like  other  paper  companies,  been  somewhat  af- 
fected  by  the   depres.sion    in   onr   trade. 

"We  paid  our  last  dividend  and  the  next  is  not 
due  for  some  months.  I  cannot  forecast  what  business 
■will  be.  We  have  ample  a.ssets  and  securities.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  the  volume  and  profit  of  future 
bu.siness.'' 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

PAPER  AND   ITS   CONSTITUENTS.— A   Manual  of 
Technical   Methods.     Chemistry   and    analysis    of 
raw    materials;    papermaking    fibers;    bleaching, 
sizing  and   loading  agents  and  dyestuffs,  micro- 
scopy ;    and   phj"sical    and    chemical    properties   of 
papers.    By  Henry  Aldous  Bromley,  H.  11.  Station- 
ery Office,  vii  .-|-  232  pp.  4  plates.  8  vo.  London: 
E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd. ;  New  York,  Spon  and 
Chamberlain,  1920.     15s.  net. 
The  greater  part  of  the  matter  in  this  book  origin- 
ally appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Paper  Maker"  from  February,  1914  onwards.     The 
material  has  now  been  revised  and  rearranged,  and 
ever.Y  effort  made,  according  to  the  author,  to  include 
the  most  up-to-date  aspects  of  the  subject  within  the 
limits  of  its  scope.     The  book  is  intended  both   as  a 
work  of   reference    and   as   a    manual   for   the   iise   of 
students  preparing  for  technological  examinations. 

The  first  20  pages  deal  with  the  occurrence,  chem- 
ical characteristics  and  reactions  of  cellulose  and  give 
a  short  description  of  the  commoner  fibers  employed 
in  the  iiianufacture  of  paper. 

The  second  part  (pages  21-140)  deals  with  general 
chemistry  for  papermakers,  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
various  materials  used  in  papermaking,  such  as  bleach- 
ing agents,  sizes,  mineral  filling,  loading  agents,  pig- 
ments and  dyes,  and  water.  It  also  attempts  to  give 
methods  of  analysis  of  the  various  substances.  These 
chapters  are  well  written  for  the  general  reader,  but 
are  too  condensed  to  be  of  value"  as  a  reference  work. 
Methods  of  analysis,  especially,  should  be  detailed  to 
be  useful  to  the  laboratory  or  mill  operative.  The 
chapter  on  general  chemistry  is  such  that  it  would 
need  supplementing  from  an  elementary  textbook  on 
chemistry  before  the  reader  would;  be  in  a  position  to 
do  the  simplest  laboratory  experiment. 

The  third  part  describes  the  methods  of  examining 
paper  with  reference  to  their  microscopical,  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  This  section  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable,  and  will  doubtless  prove  of  considerable 
service  to  those  engaged  in  the  paper  industries. — 
Reviewed  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  by  Clarence 
Jay  West. 


Sincere  congratulations  to  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  Harland  Engineering  Co.  and  the  paper  mills 
they  have  been  serving.  The  former  has  accomplished 
a  big  .iob  in  having  thi"ee  machines  started  all  within 
two  months  and  with  two  more  to  begin  operations 
within  the  current  month.  Four  of  them  are  equipped 
with  the  Harland  sectional  electric  drive.  Laurentide's 
second  "acme  of  paper  machines"  started  making 
paper  at  700  feet;  Interlake's  tissue  machine  is  turn- 
ing out  the  universal  product,  and  Howard  Smith's 
and  Strathcona's  machines  will  soon  be  turning  out 
writings  and  boards.  This  takes  in  about  the  whole 
range  of  paper-making  and  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  such  installations  is  a  record  for  the  Canadian 
industry  to  be  proud  of.  It  reflects  credit  alike  on  the 
paper  mill  and  the  maehinerj^  men. 


The  reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it. 
—  Emei-son. 
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Technical  Section 


-^/l|:>5QCIATION7 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENT  SPECIFICATIONS. 
A-12.  Purification  of  partly  oxidized  resins.  U.  S. 
patent  No.  I,316,8i2  JOHN  R.  KOHLER,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  Sept.  23,  1919.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  22,  89, 
(Jan.  14,  1920).  Old  resins  which  flows  spontaneously 
from  confiers  or  from  wounds  of  tapped  trees  consist 
(if  a  mixture  of  oxidised  resins  acids  and  crystallized 
resin  acids  both  constituents  being  sol,  in  EtOH.  Sol- 
vents such  as  CgHg  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  only 
the  valuable  crystallizable  resin  acids,  which  may  be 
recovered  as  light-colored  colophonv  of  high  qualitv. — 
A.  P.-C. 

D-2.  Recovery  of  organic  products  from  wood.  U.  S. 
patent  No.  1,339,489,  H.  F.  WEISS,  Assignor  to  C.  F. 
Burgess  Laboratories,  May  11,  1920.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
39,  4S2A,  (July  15,  1920).  Wood  is  ground  in  a  current 
of  water  which  senses  to  carry  away  the  pulp;  the 
water  is  separated  from  the  pulp  and  used  again,  this 
cycle  of  operation  being  repeated  until  the  coneentra- 
■  tion  of  the  organic  products  in  the  water  is  sufficient 
for  the  subsequent  recovery  process. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Improved  sulphur  dyes  from  sulphite  waste 
liquors.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,316,742.  JACOB  S.  ROBE- 
SON, Pennington,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  23,  1919.  Chem. 
Met.  Eng.,  22,  138,  (Jan.  21  1920).  S  d.yes  obtained 
from  sulphite  waste  licpior  are  improved  "he  converting 
the  Ca  ligno-sulphonate  into  the  corresponding  salt 
of  a  heavy  metal  base:  e.g.  Fe  (brownish  black),  Al 
(red  brown),  Cu  (seal  brown),  Zn,  (grav  brown),  etc. 
—A.  P.-C. 

E-2;  F-2.  Active  discolorizing  carbon  from  cellulosic 
materials.  Ger.  patent  No.  309,155,  Zellstoff-fabrik 
Waldhof,  June  22,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  479A, 
(July  15,  1920).  A  decolorizing  C  with  a  greater  effi- 
ciency than  wood  or  animal  charcoal  is  obtained  by 
carbonising  the  residues  derived  from  the  hydrolysis  of 
cellulose  or  cellulosic  materials. — A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  Process  for  regulating  the  acidity  of  sulphite 
liquor.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,340,649,  J.  B.  CRANDON, 
Assignor  to  Crandon  Mfg.  Co.,  Mav  18,  1920.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  39,  483A,  (July  15,  1920).  The  liquor  is 
caused  to  form  the  electrolyte  of  an  electric  battery 
and  the  current  produced  measured. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Paper  making  machine.  I'.  S.  patent  No.  1,343,- 
505,  ANTON  J.  HAT'(t.  Assignor  to  Improved  Paper 
Machinery  Co.,  Nashua,  N.H.,  U.S.A.  Claims  allowed 
.  37.  Paper,  24,  (July  14,  1920).  In  a  paper  making  ma- 
chine, the  combination  with  a  pulp  tank  and  a  rotary 
screen  therein,  of  an  overflow  tank  for  the  screened 
•white  water,  and  normally  closed  riieans  for  discharg- 
ing the  pulp  residue  of  the  tank  at  will  to  the  white 
water  chamber. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Improved  process  for  watermaking  paper.  Fr 
jiatent  No.  496,612,  Kansas  Pappersbruks  Aktiabolag, 
Finland.  Paper  24,  (Aug.  1920).  See  Pulp  and  Paper, 
18,  439,  K-12,  Apr.  22,  1920.— A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Method  and  machine  for  handling  plaster 
board.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1.342.185,  O.  L.  ROUTT,  G.  C. 
JIcCONNELL,  and  H.  GLAZE.  Assignors  to  Plastoid 
Products,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  U.S.A.  Paper,  24, 
(Aug.  4,   1920).     Means  for  handling   plaster  board 


which  consists  of  an  inclined  railway,  carrier  to  re- 
ceive said  paster  board  adapted  to  move  along  said 
runway  under  the  place  of  discharge  of  said  plaster 
board,  the  latter  holding  the  carriers  to  a  movement 
corresponding  to  the  feed  speed  of  said  plasterboard. 
Claims  allowed  6. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Strawboard  lining  for  cyanamide  furnaces.  U. 
S.  patent  No.  1,315,678,  WM.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Nia- 
gara Falls,  Out.,  Assignor  to  American  Cvanamide  Co., 
Sept.  9,  1919.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  22,  89,  (Jan.  14,  1920). 
By  merely  lining  a  cyanamide  furnace  with  corrugat- 
ed strawboard  a  given  oven  will  hold  35  per  cent  more 
carbide  than  when  a  paper  sleeve  is  used,  and  50  per 
ceiit  more  than  when  a  metal  container  is  used.  The 
usual  cylinder  around  the  resister  is  provided  and,  in 
addition,  tubes  of  corrugated  strawboard  extend  from 
the  N  inlet  to  the  resister  space  so  that  effective  dis- 
tribution of  the  N  is  obtained. — A.  P.-C. 

K-20.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of  parchment 
paper.  Eng.  patent  No.  123,594,  W.  DAGNALL,  Eng- 
land. Chimie  et  Industrie,  4,  814,  (June  1920).  (Same 
as  Fr.  patent  No.  495,742.)  The  paper  is  rendered 
water  and  acid-proof  and  its  strength,  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  passing  through  two  baths  of  H,04  mixed 
with  HjSO:^,  the  second  being  the  more  clil.  of  the  two. 
The  acid  is  pressed  out  of  the  paper  as  it  comes  out 
of  each  bath,  and  neutralized  in  an  alkaline  bath.  It 
is  then  washed  and  then  treated  in  a  bath  contg.  gly- 
cerine, chloride  of  lime,  salt  or  an  analogous  product, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  loading  material,  and 
finally  dried.^A.  P.-C. 

K-21.  Pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  felts.  Eng. 
patent  No.  135,466,  R.  KRON,  Oct.  2,  1919.  Same  as 
Fr.  patent  No.  493,387.  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  18,  58, 
K-6,  K-21.   (Jan.  15,  1920).     A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Combustible  paper  Eng.  patent  No.  124,516,  C. 
R.  HARRISON  and  W.  BACON,  England.  Chimie  et 
Industrie,  4,  814,  (June  1920).  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  nitrocellulose,  or  the  like,  is  added  to  the  pulp, 
and  the  paper  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner.  After 
sizing,  insol  Ca  or  Mg  salts  (e.g.,  CaCOj  or  MgCOj) 
are  added,  and  the  paper  may  be  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  a  metallie  nitrate,  e.g.,  NaNOs. 

K-23.  Waterproof  paper.  Eng.  patent  No.  124,689, 
K.  KONAGAL,  Japan.  Chimie  et  Industrie,  4,  814 
(June  1920).  The  paper  is  immersed  in  a  gelatin  solu- 
tion, which  coagulated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  a 
mixture  chrome  and  ammonia  alums.  It  is  then  coat- 
ed by  means  of  the  following  mixture :  castor  oil,  ce- 
ruse, ZnO,  lipseed  oil,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
infusorial  earth.  Each  mixture,  may  be  diluted  with 
turpentine.  Finally,  a  final  coating  may  be  given 
with  a  rubber  solution. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Dyeing  threads  and  paper  textiles  by  means  of 
substantive  dyes.  Ger.  patent  No.  310,965,  Chemische 
Fabrik  Coswig-Anhalt.  Ge.s.  m.b.  H.,  Germany.  Chimie 
et  Industrie,  4,  492,  (April  1920).  The  exhailstion  of 
the  bath  may  be  obtained  b.y  the  addition  of  boric  or 
acetic  acids  or  NH^  salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  They 
may  be  added  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  dyeing 
operation,  before  heating,  or  during  the  boiling.  All 
substantive  colors  ma.y  be  used. — A.  P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Manufacturei's  of  paper  from  upper  New  York  State 
aud  delegates  representing  tlie  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Makers,  met  last  Thursday  and  Friday, 
in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York  City,  for  con- 
ferences regarding  the  scale  of  wages  at  tlie  expiration 
of  the  present  schedule.  May  1,  1921.  Officials  of  tlie 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  the  Union  Bag  aud  Paper 
Company,  the  Sherman  Paper  Company  and  the  Re- 
mington Paper  Company,  were  present ;  and  the  paper 
workers  were  represented  by  J.  T.  Carey,  president  of 
the  international  union,  aud  John  Burke,  president  of 
the  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workers'  Union.  Officially  the 
meetings  were  said  to  have  been  routine,  in  accordance 
with  contracts  between  manufacturers  and  the  union 
of  their  employees,  which  require  that  a  notice  of 
proposed  alterations  be  given  sixty  days  before  the 
expiration  of  existing  agreements.  Unofficially  it  was 
reported  that  the  workers  had  demanded  a  wage  in- 
crease ranging  from  .5  to  10  per  cent.  Unemployment 
insurance  also  was  recommended.  The  manufacturers 
will  meet  aliout  the  middle  of  this  month  to  consider 
the  proposals. 

New  bids  for  contracts  to  supply  paper  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  were  entered  last  week  before 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Printing.  The 
number  of  representative  paper  concerns  bidding  ex- 
ceeded the  numljer  making  the  original  proposals  in 
January.  The  prices  quoted  showed  a  decided  drop 
from  those  submitted  in  the  rejected  bids  of  a  month 
ago.  As  a  typical  instance,  the  price  on  about  4,000,000 
pounds  of  writing  paper  shows  a  decrease  since  Jan.  31 
of  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Book  paper  is  down  1 
cent,  and  newsprint  paper,  which  was  quoted  at  6.28 
cents  delivered  on  January  31,  is  now  quoted  at  5.48 
cents  delivered.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  committee 
offers  the  contracts  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  sub- 
mitted, it  will  have  saved  the  Government  .$300,000  as 
a  result  of  the  re.jection  of  all  bids  several  weeks  ago. 

Consul  W.  H.  Sholes  at  Goteborg,  Sweden,  reports 
that  165,000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  was  manufactured 
in  Sweden  in  1920.  The  figures  he  quotes  are  given 
out  by  the  Swedish  Association  of  Paper  Mills.  For 
1921  the  total  Swedish  newsprint  production  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  about  175,000  tons.  The  exports  during 
the  period  January  to  November,  1920,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  105,919  tons  and  wnll  probably  reach  120,000 
tons  for  the  year,  compared  with  66,066  tons  in  1919. 

Officials  of  the  Kimberley-Clark  and  Neenah  Paper 
Companies,  Wisconsin,  are  greatly  pleased  over  the 
result  of  the  appeal  made  to  the  workers  in  its  plant 
for  increased  production.  The  records  made  by  the 
Kimberley  and  Niagara  mills  during  January  show  an 
average  daily  production  of  146  17/100  tons  at  the 
former  and  91  3/10  tons  at  the  latter.  The  quality  of 
the  product  has  been  kept  up  to  the  former  standard. 
The  company  management  expressed  its  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  fine  response  to  its  appeal,  saying 
that  it  is  enabled  through  showings  like  these  to  meet 
all  fair  competition,  assuring  to  the  workers  at  the 
same  time  almost  continuous  operation  and  employ- 
ment. 

Several  American  promoters  are  planning  to  erect 
a   large  paper  mill    in   the   vicinity    of    Ipoh.    British 


Malaya.  The  necessary  machinery  will  proliably  cost 
well  over  a  million  dollars.  The  mill  will  have  not  only 
the  local  market  to  supplj^  but  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
port trade  to  develop. 

The  membership  of  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper 
Industry  has  been  increased  liy  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing firms:  The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany, the  Hammersley  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Richardson  Company,  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parch- 
ment Company  and  the  Neenah  Paper  Company. 

Juneau.  Alaska,  has  received  the  first  shipment  of 
Alaskan  made  wood  pulp.  It  was  part  of  a  consign- 
ment contracted  for  by  a  paper  mill  in  California.  The 
pulp  was  manufactured  in  January  in  the  Speel  River 
plant  of  the  Alaska  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  was 
shipped  through  Juneau  mider  tlie  direction  of  W.  P. 
Lass,  secretary  and  Juneau  city  manager  for  tlie  com- 
pany. The  initial  consignment,  a  test  shipment  of 
several  tons,  was  brought  over  on  a  boat  from  Speel 
River  by  way  of  Taku  Inlet.  Mr.  Lass  sa.vs  that  the 
company's  mill  will  soon  be  operating  to  its  full  capa- 
city of  twenty  tons  a  day. 

Employees  of  the  Crocker-McElwain  and  Chemical 
Paper  Manufacturing  Companies,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  have 
agreed  to  the  continuation  of  the  individual  employ- 
ment contracts  proposed  by  the  firm  heads.  This  ends, 
so  far  as  the  workers  not  affiliated  with  the  Eagle 
Lodge  of  Paper  Makers  are  concerned,  the  controversy 
over  these  contracts  which  began  in  the  spring  of  1920 
when  the  proposition  was  introduced  by  Mr.  McElwain. 
The  Eagle  Lodge  has  rejected  the  contract  and  the 
Lodge  officials  say  they  are  unable  to  interpret  the 
status  of  the  paper  makers  who  have  signed,  ignoring 
the  action  of  the  Union.  Mr.  McElwain  considers  the 
dispute  settled,  claiming  that  all  unions  represented  in 
the  company  have  agreed  to  liis  proposition,  with  the 
result  that  the  paper  mills  have  resumed  operations. 

In  a  summary  of  last  year's  business  in  the  paper 
industry  given  out  last  week  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  1920  production  of  newsprint  paper  by 
mills  in  the  United  States  is  put  at  1,511,968  tons,  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  1919.  The  year  ended  with 
24,763  tons  of  newsprint  on  hand,  as  compared  with 
15.369  tons  carried  over  from  1919.  The  production  of 
standard  news,  the  grade  used  by  newspapers,  totalled 
1,380,239  tons,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  1919. 
The  productions  of  book  paper,  paperboard,  wrapping 
paper,  bag  paper,  fine  paper,  tissue  paper,  hanging 
paper  and  building  paper  all  exceeded  the  amounts 
made  in  any  of  tlie  years  beginnig  with  1917,  when  the 
commission  began  collecting  figures. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Connors,  of  the  James  W.  Sewall 
forest  engineering  office,  Old  Town,  Maine  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  in  New  York  and  Boston  making  calls 
on  land  owners  and  operators  in  the  interests  of  the 
Sewall  organization.  Mr.  Conners  reports  that  general 
sentiment  is  optimistic  for  the  future  in  both  pulpwood 
and  lumlicr  although  present  conditions  are  quiet.  An- 
other of  Mr.  Sewall's  men  who  recently  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  through  the  south  reports  much  the 
same  quiet  confidence  in  a  coming  well-sustained  busi- 
ness. 
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l'])  to  (lat(-  tlie  tiiubef  |)r()l)e  has  cost  the  Province 
of  Ontario  ^69,519,  aec-ordinjii:  to  information  tabled  in 
the  Legislature  by  Attorney  General  Raney.  R.  T.  Hard- 
ing as  counsel,  has  received  $2,000  on  account  of  fees. 
The  eoinniissioners  have  received  $2,000  on  account  of 
services.  Because  of  the  enacting-  of  legislation  at 
Ottawa,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  judges  for  services 
of  this  I'liaracter.  Hon.  Mr.  Raney  said  that  no  moneys 
would  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  for  service  after 
that  statute  came  into  effect. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  Machinery  and  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Limited,  has  been  granted  incorporation  under 
the  Ontario  Companies  Act  with  power  to  deal  in  and 
manufacture  pulp  making  machinery.  The  capital 
stock  is  $200,000  and  the  head  office  is  to  be  at  Toronto. 
The  provisional  directors  are  Toronto  students-at-law. 

The  Lincoln  Pajier  J\Llls  Company.  Limited,  ilerrit- 
ton,  Ont.  has  turned  one  of  its  machines  onto  the  manu- 
facture of  M.  F.  and  S.  C.  Ijook  paper,  sulphite  bonds, 
and  white  wove  envelopes  and  the  first  samples  issued 
a  few  days  ago  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  mill,  in 
this  department,  has  a  capacity  of  fi-om  twenty  to 
twenty-five  tons  a  day. 

The  many  friends  in  the  pajier  triidc  of  Mi-.  Robert 
Jennings,  of  the  Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
will  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  through  illness  for  the  past  week. 

Showing  a  big  improvement  in  their  jiassing  game 
and  in  floor  work,  the  Laurentide  A. A. A.  basketball 
five  triumphed  over  the  fast  JIcGill  University  team, 
P"'ebruary  19th,  at  Grand 'mere,  by  a  score  of  37  to  30. 
The  game  was  hotly  contested  and  cleanly  plaj^ed 
throughout,  and  provided  plenty  of  interest  for  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  gymnasium. 

When  the  Public  Accounts  Committt'c  meets  in  the 
Ontario  Legislature  next  Wednesday,-  Hon.  Howard 
Ferguson  will  question  the  Provincial  Auditor  and 
R.  T.  Harding  regarding  the  item  of  $50,000  accountable 
expenses  of  the  Timber  Commission.  Hon.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son has  moved  that  the  auditor  be  ordered  to  bring  all 
accounts  and  vouchers  and  that  Mr.  Harding  produce 
books  vouchers  and  receipts. 

Mr.  Martin  Anderson,  of  Port  Ai-thur,  who  was  in 
Toronto  last  week,  reports  wood  operators  getting  <int 
sawlogs,  puli)wood  and  ties  in  the  Thunder  Bay  and 
Rainy  River  districts  as  watching  the  weather  signs 
with  deep  concern.  Enormous  losses  will  be  entailed 
in  the  event  of  an  early  spring  break-up,  as  large  quan- 
tities of  timber  products  would  be  left  stranded  in  the 
woods  and  smaller  contractors  ruined.  Lack  of  snow 
ior  normal  hauling  already  has  so  handicapped  oi)era- 
tions  in  the  camps  that  instead  of  calculating  prospect- 
ive profits,  the  contractors  are  hoping  for  no  more 
than  an  even  break  on  their  season's  work. 

The  Brown  Corporation  has  bought  Dansereau  Island, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice  River,  where  prep- 
arations will  be  made  to  receive  and  saw  the  wood 
floated  down  the  river.  The  building  of  the  mills  of  the 
company  at  Ste.  Angele,  across  the  St.  Lawrence  will 
begin  this  spring. 


The  pulp  mill  of  the  Hathurst  Lumber  Company, 
which  closed  down  at  Christmas,  has  resumed  opera- 
tions. Angus  McLean,  manager  of  the  company,  points 
ont  that  it  had  been  found  ab.solutely  nece.s.sary  to 
reduce  wages,  ^an  all-round  cut  of  twenty  per  cent 
having  been  made.  While  regretting  the  necessity  of 
adopting  that  course,  Mr.  McLean  said  that  it  had  been 
merely  a  question  of  cutting  the  wages  and  attempting 
to  operate,  or  keeping  the  mill  closed  altogether.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  market  Mr.  McLean  ex- 
plained that  even  with  the  reduced  wages  in  operation 
the  company  stood  to  lose  $27.50  a  ton,  as  it  would  cost 
them  that  amount  in  excess  of  the  market  price  to  pro- 
duce their  commodity. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Cummings,  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  a  l)usine,ss  visitor 
in  Tf)r()nto  last  week. 

There  have  been  some  cases  reported  of  supposed 
"dumping""  of  Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment  Paper 
into  Canada.  This  is  contrary  to  the  Canadian  Law 
and  such  matters  are  investigated  by  the  Customs  Dep- 
artment. In  days  of  slow  business  there  is  apt  to  be 
dumping  of  foreign  made  products  into  another  coun- 
try, and  there  have  been  cases  reported  of  this  being 
done  in  Canada,  which  matters  should  be  promptly  in- 
vestigated. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Johnson  will  assume  the  duties  of  sujier- 
iiitendent  of  the  new  sulphite  mill  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
Company  aiiout  March  ISth.  He  comes  from  the  Niag- 
ara, Wis.,  mill  of  the  Kimberlej'-Clark  Co.  Needless 
to  say  Mr.  Johnson  is  welcome  to  Canada. 

Mr.  John  Hewitt,  Jr.,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited.  Yonge 
Street,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  business  triji  to 
Chicago  and  other  western  cities. 

The  Northern  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  Limited, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  have  recently  issued  a  bulletin  on 
their  Double  and  Single  Suction  Pumps  and  Acid 
Resisting  Bronze  Fittings,  copies  of  which  can  be  had 
from  their  engineers  and  sales  agents,  Clayton,  Neil  & 
Jones,  Ltd.,  Power  Building,  Montreal  and  at  152  Ba.v 
Street,  Toronto. 

Both  the  W.  J.  Gage  Comiiany  and  the  Kinlcith 
Paper  Co.,  which  held  their  annual  meetings  last  week 
in  Toronto,  reported  a  satisfactory  year's  business.  The 
officers  of  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company  are  H.  H.  Love, 
president;  H.  F'.  E.  Kent,  vice-president  and  A.  G.  Par- 
ker, secretai-y-treasurer.  The  officers  of  the  Kinleith 
Paper  ('omi)any  are:  President,  H.  F.  E.  Kent;  vice- 
president,  H.  II.  Love;  treasurer.  A.  G.  Parker;  secret- 
ary, George  II.  Jefferson.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.  that  twelve  dryers  were  being 
added  to  one  of  the  paper  making  machines  at  St. 
Catharines  which  would  be  in  operation  in  about  three 
weeks  time,  and  which  would  materially  increase  the 
output  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Whitehead,  luesident  of  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  England. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  Fel).  2(). — Stocks  (if  jiaper  in  the  warehouses 
are  frradually  being  reduced  in  co^^sequence  of  some- 
what improved  trade  conditions,  although  generally 
speaking  the  volume  of  business  being  done  is  small. 
There  are  encouraging  signs,  however,  and  these  are 
seen  in  more  enquiries  and  slightly  larger  sales  in  some 
lines  of  paper  than  have  existed  for  some  weeks.  It  is 
believed  that  the  stage  is  slowly  being  reached  when 
printers  and  consumers  will  have  to  come  into  th« 
market  again  and  replenish  their  stocks  and  there  are 
already  some  indications  that  this  is  being  done.  The 
mills,  however,  are  said  to  be  rather  slack  under  the 
lessened  demand  and  adverse  power  conditions  and 
tonnage  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  some  lines.  The 
market  for  raw  stock  is  still  down  and  the  pulp  trans- 
actions are  few  in  number  and  small  in  volume.  The 
printing  trade  is  showing  some  signs  of  improvement 
l)ut  printers  are  not  stocking  any  and  are  buying  for 
immediate  requirements  only.  As  a  consequence  most 
jobbers  are  doing  a  good  counter  business  but  the  big 
orders  either  locally  or  for  shipment  are  small. 

The  market  for  books,  bonds  and  ledgers  and  most 
other  lines  is  in  a  veiy  unsettled  condition  and  so  far 
the  efforts  of  the  jobbers  to  cooperate  with  the  manu- 
facturers to  get  prices  down  to  something  like  a  stable 
and  permanent  basis,  consistent  with  costs,  have  not 
borne  very  much  fruit.  Jobbers  complain  that  some 
of  the  manufacturers  are  going  over  their  heads  in  the 
matter  of  sales  and  there  are  said  to  be  cases  where 
the  printer  is  being  sold  direct.  The  jobber  holds  that 
he  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  fixed  prices  and  if 
there  are  any  reductions  he  should  be  the  one  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  consumer.  One  jobber,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  mincing  words,  says  that  the  paper  manufac- 
turers have  not  J'et  come  down  from  their  high  position 
as  barons  in  the  trade,  to  which  they  were  elevated 
during  the  big  paper  boom,  and  he  declares  that  they 
should  be  re-educated  after  the  manner  of  the  returned 
soldier.  So  far,  he  said,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
get  them  to  fix  a  basic  price  on  anything  and  they  were 
still  trying  to  meet  competition  irrespective  of  cost.  As 
a  result  the  jobbers  did  not  know  where  they  were  at 
in  regard  to  prices — nor  would  they  until  the  manu- 
facturer ceased  "hunting  with  the  hare  and  running 
with  the  hounds,"  and  the  jobbers  are  afraid  to  buy. 
There  was,  he  said,  too  much  lack  of  faith  and  confid- 
ence between  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber. 

KRAFT  AND  WRAPPINGS.— Manufacturers  of 
kraft  paper,  who  have  been  passing  through  an  ex- 
tremely quiet  period,  report  that  conditions  are  gradu- 
ally improving,  and  the  situation  is  made  better  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  stocks  of 
paper  on  hand  either  at  the  plants  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  jobbers.  Considerably  more  enquiries  are  coming 
in  and  the  orders  are  increasing  in  size.  The  Wayag- 
amack  mill  has  not  yet  completed  its  i-enovations.  but 
expects  to  be  running  again  in  a  few  days  now.  Kraft 
paper  is  still  quoted  at  $11.50  and  pulp  at  $115.  Wrap- 
ping paper  jobbers  say  that  stocks  are  gradually  be- 
coming levelled  out,  with  the  exception  of  some  odd 
lines,  and  that  there  are  signs  of  a  picking  up  in  busi- 


ness generall.y,  with  many  more  enquiries  and  a  few 
more  sales.     There  are  no  changes  in  prices. 

COATED  PAPERS.— The  coated  paper  mills  arc 
running  at  capacity  and  some  of  them  are  still  work- 
ing on  back  orders.  The  paper  depression  has  not  re- 
fleeted  itself  on  the  coating  mills  to  any  extent  and 
there  is  a  fair  demand  for  its  product. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— Business  is  .still  extrem- 
ely dull  in  tissues  and  toilets  and  light  weight  papers 
generally  and  the  market  is  very  unsettled  in  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  amount  of  price-cutting  that  i.s 
taking  place.  As  a  consequence  the  mills  are  operating 
under  a  handicap  and  with  the  demand  considerably 
off  they  are  having  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  tonnages.  Better  things  are  looked  for  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  however,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  optimism  in  this  branch  of  the  trade. 

PULPWOOD.— There  is  little  change  in  the  pulp- 
wood  situation  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  There  is  quite 
a  large  stock  of  wood  which  is  now  being  hauled  out 
in  Quebec  but  the  demand  for  it  is  very  limited  and 
there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  contract 
for  their  supply  of  wood  just  now — a  condition  that 
jirevails  in  all  lines  of  trade.  A  Quebec  company  in- 
forms the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving some  enquiries  for  quotations,  which  would 
indicate  that  mills  are  now  beginning  to  take  in  hand 
the  matter  of  purchasing  their  supplies  of  pulpwood. 
The  firm  mentioned  is  inclined  to  believe  that  just  as 
soon  as  business  conditions  are  normal  and  stable,  pulp- 
wood  prices  will  improve.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  high  cost  of  pulpwood  during  1920,  the  price  today 
is  down  now  to  a  very  reasonable  price — practically 
the  actual  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  stumpage 
and  carrying  charges,  which  would  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  is  the  right  time  for  the  mills 
to  step  in  and  pick  up  a  supply  of  wood  at  a  low  figure. 
Pulpwood  is  quoted  at  $30.00  F.O.B.  cars  Watertown. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— The  new  cotton  cut- 
tings market  has  continued  easy  in  tone  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  worth  while  consuming  demand. 
Inquiries  from  mills  have  been  reported  on  occasions, 
but  the  price  offered  has  generally  been  a  prohibitive 
figure  for  dealers  unless  they  are  to  obtain  their  cut- 
tings from  packers  at  considerably  under  present  levels. 
Prices  have,  as  a  whole,  been  nominally  unchanged. 
The  waste  paper  market  has  been  rather  a  slow  affair, 
and  prices  still  show  some  measure  of  instability.  Most 
of  the  mills  are  buying  just  enough  stock  to  keep  their 
mills  running,  and  in  no  cases  are  they  stocking  up  for 
they  believe  they  will  be  able  to  secure  material  at  the 
present  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

Per  Cwt.  F.O.B.  Toronto. 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $16.00— $17.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  ....        11.50—  12.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings 8.00 —     8.50 

No.  1  blue  "overall  cuttings 8.00—     8.50 

Bleached  shoe  clip :   ..       12.50—13.00 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings 14.00—  14. .50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 13.00 —  14.00 

New  light  flanellette  cuttings 11.00—  11.50 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 7.50—     8.00 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)   . .    .         1.90—    2.00 
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TRADE-MARK- 

Rr6l5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Suiphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Tel^jhane:  Murray  Hi!>  4346-47 
„  "  "    2170 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


■2'>X   (44))  '  1'  II  M'     A  N  D     PAP 

Flocks  and  Sill  iiicttcs 90—  1.00 

Taildi- raj-s 60—  .70 

Gumi.v  ba^gin- 1.10—  1.20 

Manila  rope :3.50—  3.75 

No.    1    white   envelo|)e   eiittiiifis    .  .    .  .  5.00 —  5.25 

No.  1  .soft   white  shavings 4.00—  4.50 

White  blanks 2.00—  2.15 

Heavy  Icdficr  stock 3.00—  3.25 

No.   1  magazine 1-75 —  1.90 

No.  1  book  stock 1.35—  1.50 

No.  1   maiiila  cuttinjjs 2.50 —  2.75 

No.  1   print  nianila 1.00—  1.25 

Folded  new,s 75—  .90 

Over  issue,  news 1.00 —  1.15 

Kraft 2.25-  2.50 

No.   1   clean   and   mixed   papers    .  .    .  .  .50 —  .60 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  February  26 — (Special  t'orrespoudenee) — 
In  point  of  demand  from  consuming  quarters,  there  is 
very  little  improvement  apparent  in  the  paper  market. 
Buyers  are  still  operating  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion, 
coming  into  view  only  when  actually  and  immediately 
in  need  of  supplies  and  then  confining  orders  to  paper 
directly  required.  There  are  no  indications  in  any 
(juarter  of  anyone  being  willing  to  anticipate  forward 
needs,  and,  individually  and  collectively,  current  sales 
involve  but  light  amounts  of  paper.  Jobbers  in  New 
York  and  in  other  large  distributing  centres  seem 
determined  on  keeping  their  stocks  as  low  as  possible 
and  are  ordering  from  mills  merely  when  having  orders 
in  hand  from  their  own  customers.  The  printing  in- 
dusti-y  here  is  experiencing  unusual  dulbiess  and  this 
accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  lack  of  important 
demand  for  various  kinds  of  paper,  especially  fine  and 
book  grades.  Owners  of  print  shojis  assert  that  the 
high  cost  of  printing,  due  to  the  excessive  wages  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  their  help,  is  partly  to  blame  for  the 
prevailing  quietness  in  their  line,  and  are  seeking  to 
effect  a  cut  in  the  wage  scale.  A  meeting  of  employing 
])rinters  in  New  York  was  held  tliis  week  at  whieli  this 
matter  was  discussed,  and  as  an  outcome  of  this  eon- 
ference  the  printers'  union  is  being  prevailed  upon  to 
consider  a  wage  reduction,  it  being  pointed  out  that  if 
printing  can  be  produced  cheaper  everything  favors 
more  work  for  the  industry. 

Reports  from  paper  producing  centres  continue  to 
tell  of  unfavorable  conditions  existing  there.  A  major- 
ity of  iniper  and  board  mills  are  shut  down  or  &r^ 
operating  on  gi'eatly  curtailed  schedule,  and  the  few 
ru)ining  full  are  reported  rajiidly  catching  up  with 
their  orders  with  new  Itusiness  develojiing  slowly. 
Taper  manufacturers  are  wisely  closing  down  their 
l>lants  rather  than  continue  operating  to  pile  up  heavy 
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stocks  of  their  product.  This  is  indeed  a  satisfying 
condition  in  that  it  means  that  when  demand  liroadens 
it  is  unlikely  there  will  lie  any  excessive  surplus  of 
paper  to  weight  down  the  market. 

A  con.sensus  of  opinion  now  is  that  consideralile  im- 
provement in  market  conditions  will  come  about  by  the 
middle  of  March.  Encouraging  activity  in  other  com- 
modity lines  leads  jiaper  men  to  expect  matters  in  their 
trade  to  pick  up  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
administration  in  Washington,  and  in  the  meantime 
nearly  everyone  making  or  dealing  in  paper  is  pursuing 
a  waiting  policy  pending  developments. 

The  newsprint  market  is  at  be,st  in  au  easy  position 
Demand  for  spot  supplies  is  close  to  nil  and  the  surplus 
of  paper  on  tlie  market  naturally  has  a  weakening  in- 
fluence on  jn-ices.  It  is  difficult  to  .siiy  just  how  low 
uewsprint  can  be  jjurchased.  There  have  been  reports 
of  sales  down  to  5  cents  per  pound,  _j'et  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  any  sizable  tonnage  can  be  secured 
for  spot  delivery  at  less  than  5.50  cents.  The  latter 
figure  is  the  approximate  market  basis  ag:ree<l  on  by 
representative  members  of  the  trade,  w;io,  however, 
admit  that  probably  "distress"  lots  can  be  obtained 
at  lower  prices. 

An  encouraging  feature  in  the  newsprint  trade  is  that 
those  publishers  who  when  domestic  paper  was  high 
in  price  and  hard  to  get  contracted  ahead  for  European 
newsprint  are  now  endeavoring  to  resell  their  imported 
stock  to  replace  with  domestic  or  Canadian  paper.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  foreign  new.sprint  has  given 
])oor  satisfaction,  and  it  is  definitely  known  that  in 
certain  cases  publishers  have  sold  imported  paper  at  a 
loss  and  covered  requirements  with  domestic  newsprint 
which  is  now  freely  available.  The  experiences  of  these 
iniblishers,  which  are  being  openly  related  in  the  trade, 
should  discoui'age  the  further  importation  of  news^ 
print  from  Europe. 

Book  papers  are  moving  slowly  except  on  contract 
and  prices  are  still  receding.  Machine  finished  book  is 
now  available  at  9.50  cents,  and  .some  mills  are  quoting 
even  lower  figures.  Super  book  is  offered  by  mills  at 
11  cents,  while  coated  books  is  (pioted  at  from  about 
13.50  cents  upward.  The  sharp  decrease  in  advertising, 
resulting  in  less  consunqition  of  paper  by  magazines 
and  other  periodicals,  ex|)lains  the  reaction  in  the  book 
paper  market,  but  confidence  is  felt  that  when  busi- 
ness generally  improves  advertising  will  pick  up,  thus 
making  for  a  heavier  consumption  of  paper. 

The  board  mai-ket  ndes  weak  and  mills  in  frequent 
instances  are  selling  at  prices  beh)w  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Several  of  the  eastern  mills  have  marketed 
idain  chip  board  in  New  York  this  week  at  as  low  as 
.+30  per  ton  delivered  and  filled  news  board  at  +32.50, 
which  is  unquestionably  under  the  basis  at  which  board 
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can  be  made  profitably  today.  Manufacturers  are  ex- 
erting every  effort,  however,  to  keep  running  and 
maintain  their  mill  organizations,  which  accounts  for 
them  selling  board  so  cheaply. 

Fine  papers  are  in  slack  demand  with  what  little 
buying  is  being  done  involving  in  the  main  the  lower 
qualities.  About  the  lowest  price  named  on  bond  paper 
is  between  12  and  13  cents  per  pound  at  mills,  while 
more  popular  lines  and  fetching  around  17  cents  a 
pound. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  moving 
in  small  quantities  and  prices  are  on  a  broad  range. 
Figures  all  tiie  way  from  $45  up  to  $65  per  ton  are 
quoted  in  different  part^  of  the  trade  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  constitutes  the  market  value  of  ground 
wood  today.  Actual  sales  at  $45  have  been  recorded, 
yet  representative  producers  in  some  cases  are  asking 
$60  and  $65  at  mills  and  are  refusing  to  sell  for  less, 
claiming  that  present  manufacturing  costs  do  not  justi- 
fy their  doing  business  at  lower  prices  levels.  Board 
mills  are  buying  very  sparsely  and  this  accounts  largely 
for  the  dull  demand,  as  this  class  of  consumers  are 
ordinarily  among  the  the  most  important  buyers  of 
IHilp  in  the  open  market.  Producing  plants  are  re- 
ported closing  do\ra.  and  tliere  is  no  great  amount  of 
selling  pressure  despite'the  slack  demand  coming  from 
consuming  quarters. 

CHEMICAL  PULP. — Ohemical  wood  pulp  is  meeting 
little  worthwhile  demand.  Paperniakers  explain  their 
lack  of  buying  interest  by  the  dullness  prevailing  in 
the  paper  market  and  the  residtant  shutting  down  of 
mills,  and  aside  from  shipments  on  contract  and  an 
occasional  sale  of  small  tonnage  at  sacrificed  prices, 
thei'e  is  practically  no  business  doing  in  pulp.  Prices 
are  in  the  main  nominal.  Mill  agents  and  importers 
are  themselves  at  a  loss  to  say  what  can  be  obtained 
for  the  different  grades  of  pulp,  having  no  estalilished 
basis  to  guide  them,  and  are  mostly  holding  off  from 
trying  to  effect  sales  until  consumers  evince  moi-c  in- 
terest. 

RAGS. — Prices  on  new  cuttings  are  tumbling  at  a 
rate  jirobably  never  before  witnessed.  The  situation 
in  this  end  of  the  papermaking  rag  market  is  very 
nearly  demoralized,  and  offerings  of  some  grades  have 
been  reported  denoting  sharp  recessions.  Even  at  the 
reduced  ])rices  mills  have  sho^^^l  scant  desire  to  buy, 
it  being  their  contention  that  they  are  not  in  need  of 
stock  at  present  and  not  being  -n-illing  to  absorb  sup- 
plies on  a  declining  iiiarket.  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings, it  is  authoritatively  stated,  have  been  secured 
by  mills  at  as  low  as  13  cents  per  potmd  delivered, 
while  No.  1  washables  are  offering  at  5.50  to  6  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  shipping  poLiit.  white  la^^^ls  at  12  cents, 
unbleached  muslins  at  11.50  cents,  new  blue  overall 
cuttings  at  8.50  cents  and  new  light  silesias  at  8.50 
cents.  Old  rags  tend  lower  but  there  has  not  been  the 
decline  recorded  as  has  marked  new  cuttings.  Roofing 
rags  are  holding  fairly  at  around  a  cent  per  ]inund  at 
shi)i)iing  points  for  No.  1  packing,  and  some  felt  mills 
display  willingness  to  contract  ahead  for  supplies  at 
this  basis.  Old  whites  rule  unchanged  at  last  week's 
levels,  and  thirds  and  blues,  while  strictly  nominal  in 
price,  are  at  about  pre\'ious  quotations.  The  market 
in  its  entirety  lacks  important  activity  and  everything 
appears  in  favor  of  further  decline  in  values  unless 
demand  from  constiming  sources  broadens  considerablv. 

PAPER  STOCK.— The  market  for  old  paper  con- 
tinues in  the  doldrums.  There  is  but  a  slight  move- 
ment into  consuming'  channels  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  any  one  grade  being  absorbed  by  mills  is 


not  sufficient  to  sustain  prices,  with  tlic  result  that 
values  are  steadily  seeking  lower  levels.  Numerous 
small  packers  are  reported  shutting  down  their  plants 
and  looking  foi-  other  forms  of  employment,  it  being 
contended  that  there  is  no  profit  in  collecting  and 
grading  paper  to  be  sold  at  today's  market  prices.  In 
spite  of  this,  supplies  are  in  excess  of  btiyers'  wants 
and  those  in  the  market  are  succeeding  in  getting  stock 
at  almost  any  figure  within  reason  they  offei-. 

Sales  of  No.  1  soft  white  .shavings  to  mills  at  3.25 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  reported, 
while  hard  white  .shavings  of  No.  1  quality  have  sold 
at  4.25  cents,  heavy  book  stock  at  1.50  cents,  white 
news  cuttings  at  2,25  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  at  2 
cents  and  ledger  stock  at  2.25  cents.  Folded  news- 
papers are  offered  at  57V:.  t"  60  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  with  few  takers,  while  No.  1  mixed  pa|)er  is 
freely  available  at  40  cents  per  hundred.  Ordinarily 
in  dull  times  there  is  a  demand  for  some  kind  or  an- ' 
other  of  paper  stock  but  today  there  is  no  grade 
wanted,  and  dealers  say  tliat  never  before  have  the,v 
witnessed  the  situation  quite  so  unsatisfactorv. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Luiuiry  foi-  old  rope 
is  fair  although  consumers  have  not  as  yet  inci'eased 
their  buying  to  any  material  extent.  Quotations  range 
around  4  cents  a  pound  for  domestic  Manila  rope  in 
No.  1  condition,  while  mixed  strings  are  quoted  at 
aliout  a  cent  a  pound  at  shipping  points.  Demand  for 
bagging  is  at  a  standstill  and  prices  are  altogether 
nominal. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  HOCKEY. 

Monday  night  was  an  exciting  time  for  the  hockey 
fans  at  Victoria  Rink,  Montreal.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
League  has  but  one  more  regular  game  this  season  and 
interest  in  the  outcome  is  intense.  Abitibi  has  been 
playing  consistently  good  hockey,  but  misfortmie  was 
with  the  team  till  this  week,  when  they  beat  the  strong 
Riordon  team  2  to  1.  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  beat 
C.  M.  Dawson  3  to  1  and  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co. 
walked  on  McFarlane,  Son  and  Hodgson  4  to  0.  A 
crowd  of  1.500  jammed  the  spectators"  portion  of  the 
rink. 

A  great  gam"  occurred  la-t  Thursday  night,  when 
the  La  Tuque  (Brown  Corp.)  team,  after  winning  Ihc 
pennant  of  the  St.  ^laurice  Vallev  was  defcMted  l)y 
McGill.  6  to  4. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 

"While  as  yet  there  is  but  one  small  pulp  mill  in 
actual  operation  in  the  vast  timber  areas  of  Alaska, 
a  report  from  Seattle  indicates  fhat  capitalists,  both 
in  Ala.ska  and  elsewhere,  are  scrambling  to  obtain 
permits  to  develo])  the  water  power  of  t;ie  North. 
A  total  of  143  such  ajjplications  had  been  received  by 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Commission  up  to  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  year,  and  dozens  more  since.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  outcome  of  tihe  year's  activities 
will  result  in  the  estal)lisliment  of  at  lea.st  t.hree  pulp 
l)lants  among  the  numerous  project--  now  in  course 
of   development. 


ilatti  rs  of  unusual  importance  are  due  to  come  uji 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Paper  Trade  As 
sociation,  scheduled  to  meet  in  Boston  Marc/i  16.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  arrangemeni-  has  plans  for  the 
gathering  well  undei-  way  and  is  making  every 
effort   to  secure   attendance   bv   most    of   the    members. 
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AN    EARLY    MANUFACTURER    OF    PULP    AND 
PAPER  MACHINERY. 

That  size  of  phiiit  or  (|uaiitity  of  output  is  less  of  a 
factor  thau  a  reputatiou  for  continuous  production  of 
liigh  class  machinery  and  the  ability  to  manufacture 
under  efficient  and  economical  conditions  is  the  im- 
pression the  editor  got  from  a  recent  visit  to  the  plant 
of  Waterous  Engine  Works  at  Brantford,  Ont.  The 
views  shown  in  the  accompan.ving  illustrations  give 
but  faint  idea  of  the  equipment  in  the  main  machine 
shop.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  spacious  main  floor 
surrounding  which  is  a  gallery  where  all  the  smaller 
work  is  carried  on  and  the  light  machine  tools  are 
located.  It  happened  that  a  shipment  of  beaters  had 
just  been  made  so  the  usual  amount  of  paper  mill  work 
was  not  at  the  time  in  evidence,  but  a  number  of  pulp 
screens  were  under  construction.  These  were  the  well- 
known  Quiller  type  in  which  it  was  noted  that  a  very 
considerable  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  latest 
types  of  runner  by  which  a  much  more  rapid  and  more 
iiniform  distribution  of  the  stock  is  obtained.  A  num- 
ber of  tiiese  screens  were  seen. in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion. Besides  this  work  whicli  was  actually  under 
way,  the  facilities  were  seen  f(n'  the  manufacture  of 
open  frame  flat  screens,  grinders,  chippers,  deckers, 
and  wet  machines.  Many  other  machines  of  interest 
to  the  paper  maker  which  the  Watcrons  Oompany  was 


Main    Floor    of    Machine    Shop,    showing    Three    Rotary    Screens 
under   construction. 


found  to  be  equipped  for  making  should  be  noted ; 
various  items  of  logging  and  wood  ijrcparing  appara- 
tus, variable  speed  and  other  types  of  engines,  maga- 
zine grinders,  defiljcring  apparatus,  etc. 

The  plant  is  provided  with  up-to-date  facilities  for 
making  its  own  castings  and  an  electric  welding  outfit 
was  also  noticed. 

Several  departments  of  the  plant  were  considerably 
dis.iointed  by  the  large  amount  of  military  work  done 
(luring  the  late  M'ar  and  in  changing  back  to  the  manu- 
facture of  peaceful  pi-oducts,  the  opportunity  has  been 
taken  for  installing  more  modern  machinery  and 
making  a  more  officient  ai'rangement  of  equipment. 

Several  generations  have  been  building  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Waterous  Company  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  younger  members  continually  coming  in  and 
taking  an  interest  and  an  efficient  part  in  the  further 
growth  of  the  company. 


A  View  of  the  Foundry. 


NEWS  FROM  EUROPE 

Russian  Notes. 

Fla.x  was  one  of  the  most  important  Rusisdaii  indus- 
tries. (Uear  evidence  of  tlhe  state  of  the  country  is 
afforded  by  the  harvest  figures.  Before  the  war  the 
;innual  production  of  flax  in  Russia  was  20  million 
ponds,  (1  poud=aI)out  39  lb.)  while  the  1919  harvest 
was  only  4.5  million  pouds.  This  year's  harvest  will  be 
even  smaller.  There  is  no  inducement:  to  grow  flax,  as 
there  is  no  market. — Zeitschrift  fiir  angew.  Chemie, 
December  23,  1920. 
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Hardy  Automatic   Stuff  Regulator 

Is  made  in  three  sizes : 

5"    (Dia.  of  the  pipe)   Capacity   from  3   to   15   tons  per  24   hrs. 

10"  ••  ■•  '■      15    "    40        

15"  "  "  "     40    "    70        

In  use  also  on  dry  sulphite. 
THE  TESTIMONIAJ^  WE  HATE  ON  HAITD 
"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the   10th,  regarding  'HARDY'  Stock   Regulator,  which 
we  have  installed  on  our  No.  3  Paper  Machine. 

"Our  experience  with  your  regulator  has  been  most  satisfactory.  We  are  now 
able  to  maintain  a  very  uniform  sheet  on  this  machine,  running  at  a  speed  of  S4B 
ft.  We  might  further  say  that  we  often  run  through  twenty-four  hours  with  a 
variation   of  less  than  one-half  lb.   on  a  double  sheet." 

Let  us  give  you  such  a  service. 
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The  Letter  on  the  opposite  Page  is  published  by  permission  of 

WAUSAU  SULPHATE  FIBRE  COMPANY 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Company  is  building  for  Wausau  Sulphate  Fibre  Company 
a  new  design  of  Slitter  and  Winder,  which  we  expect  will  be  capable  of  handling 
the  output  of  this  machine  when  running  1,000  ft.  per  minute.  At  present  it  takes 
a  Cameron  and  a  Langston  Winder  running  as  fast  as  they  can  go  to  do  this. 
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A  Motor  That  Is 

Mechanically  Right 

Thousands  of  users  are  pro- 
litingfrom  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
idea  of  electric  motor  quality 
wich  combines  rugged  con- 
struction with  the  most  ap- 
proved design. 

The  great  strength  and  rigi- 
dity of  the  solid  one-piece 
frame  enables 

Fairbanks -Morse 

Ball-Bearing  Motors 

to  maintain  alignment  under 
the  heaviest  gear,  chain  or 
belt  pressure. 

The  solid  rotor 
winding,  with  end 
rings  cast  on  solid 
copper  bars,  pre- 
vents sparking,  ar- 
cing or  flashing. 

Ball-bearings  packed 
in  grease  require  lit- 
tle attention  and  as- 
sure cool,  conti- 
nuous running  over 
long  periods. 

Our  nearest  branch 
will  gladly  furnish 
interesting  informa- 
tion. 


The   Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Limited 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 


Halifax 
St.  John 

Quebec 
Montreal 


Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 


St.   Catharines 

Windsor 

Fort  William 


Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 

Victoria 


If  It  isn't  here 
Write  us 

Fairbanks  -  Morse 

Dynamos 
D.   C.    and   A.   C. 

Allen  Steam 
Engines 

Allen  Pumps 

Fairbanks  -  Morse 

Oil  Engines 

Turbo  -  Reduction 
Gears 

Electrical  Supplies 

G.   &   K.    Leather 
Belting 

Dick's  Balata 
Belting 

Cast  Iron  Pulleys 

Rope  Transmission 
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EDITORIAL 


IN    THE    GAME. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  decide  ou  the  title  for  this 
editorial  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "In  the 
Game"  expi'esses  both  the  facts  and  the  policy  of  the 
Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company  with 
regard  to  their  attitude  toward  the  paper  makini;'  fra- 
ternity. When  we  say  we  are  in  the  game,  it  means 
that  the  publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
and  the  other  periodicals  printed  at  the  Garden  Gity 
Press  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue,  decided  some  time  ago 
to  establish  a  paper  nlill  to  supply  their  own  needs  and 
possibly  at  times  have  a  little  to  sjiare.  It  might  lie 
well  to  state  briefly  the  present  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  company  in  the  publishing  field.  At  the 
Garden  City  Press  the  company  own  and  publish  be- 
sides the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  the  Canadian  Min- 
ing Journal,  which  is  also  weekly,  The  Canadian 
Textile  Journal,  which  is  by-weekly,  The  Canadian 
Fi.shei-man  and  Iron  and  8teel  of  Canada  which  are 
monthlies,  and  the  Canadian  Bookman,  a  quarterly; 
l)esiiles  these  they  issue  the  Joui-nal  of  Commerce 
every  week,  the  Teachers'  Magazine  monthly,  the  Mac- 
I^onald  College  Magazine  quarterly,  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute  monthly  and  the  Cnited 
Farmers'  Guide  witli  its  circulation  of  nearly  "JO, 00(1 
weekly.  From  the  Toronto  plant  which  is  sitTiated  at 
LI(i.']  Adelaide  St.  AV.  an  immense  amount  of  job  print- 
ing is  done,  including  the  work  of  several  well-l^nown 
Canadian  publications  of  large  circulation. 

The  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Co.  have 
already  felt  tlie  need  for  undertaking  the  publicatiini 
of  books  and  that  development  will  of  course,  re(iuir(' 
more  pai)ei-,  while  their  nuigazine  printing  plant  lias 
grown  steadily.  On  moving  here  from  Montreal  i)<ni'l>- 
two  years  ago,  the  printing  capacity  was  increased  100 
per  cent  and  another  50  per  cent  had  to  be  proxidcil 
for  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  What  .seemed  fn  be 
very  commodious  (juarters  are  already  showing  signs 
of  becoming  crowded  so  that  further  building  of  the 
printing  plant  will  doubtless  be  necessary  before  an- 
^  other  year  has  passed.  To  arrange  for  such  a  .supply 
of  paper  as  will  be  required  by  the  ultimate  need  of 
their  presses,  it  seemed  entirely  the  proper  thing  for 
the  company  to  establish  their  own  source  of  supply. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  location  at  Ste 
Annes  for  the  manufacture  of  magazine  papers.  In  tlie 
first  i)laee  the  Company  have  a  large  piece  of  ground 
immediately  adjoining  the  railway  where  it  will  be 
convenient  to  join  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  C.  P.  R. 
lines  with  an  inter-switch  and  an  extension  of  the  pre- 
sent freight  siding  will  put  the  track  right  alongside 
of  the  building  it   is   proposed  to  erect   this   summer. 


The  mill  would  be  within  twenty  miles  of  Montreal 
which  will  be  a  convenient  and  adequate  market  for  the 
waste  papers  that  will  be  the  principal  .source  of  the 
fibre.  Being  on  the  two  principal  railway  lines  and  also 
l)ut  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Ottawa  River  Canal 
.system,  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  sulphite,  coal,  clay  and 
other  materials  by  boat — a  very  convenient  means  of 
transportation.  Being  also  on  the  direct  i-oad  to  Tor- 
onto, they  can  conveniently  ship  to  the  Toronto  plant. 
An  electric  truck  can  bring  tlie  paper  from  the  finish- 
ing room  of  the  mill  to  the  press  room  of  the  (Jarden 
City  Press  in  a  very  few  minutes  as  the  two  buildings 
will  be  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart. 

The  slope  of  the  land  owned  by  the  company  will 
make  the  con.struction  both  economical  and  satisfactory. 
( 'omparatively  little  excavation  brings  us  to  solid  rock 
\vhich  is  just  the  right  level  below  the  railway  siding. 
It  is  probable  that  oil  fuel  will  be  used  so  that  the 
whole  plant  can  be  most  easily  maintained  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  community  in  which  ai-e 
located  besides  the  Garden  City  Press,  The  Military 
Hospital  and  MacDonald  College.  The  general  layout 
of  the  mill  calls  for  a  paper  machine  room  with  base- 
ment about  70  by  250  feet;  across  one  end  of  this, 
towards  the  railway,  will  be  the  finishing  department 
in  the  receiving  floor  hou.sed  in  a  building  about  GO' 
X  120'  and  pi'obalily  of  foui-  stories.  Across  the  other 
ciul  will  be  a  building  of  similar  size  for  the  de-inking 
plant  and  fibi-e  i)re|)aration.  The  dry  end  of  the  ma- 
chine will  naturally  be  adjacent  to  the  finishing  room. 
The  i)ower  i)lant  will  be  located  in  the  corner  made  b>- 
the  machine  room  and  the  fibre  preparation  building. 
The  mill  is  being  jjlanned  to  accommodate  a  second 
|)ap('r  nuicbine  when  this  becomes  necessary. 

The  (Mimpany  had  not  contemplated  quite  such  |>re- 
cipitous  entrance  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  but  the 
site  of  the  Wanaque  River  Paper  Company  at  Wana- 
ipie,  X.  J.  was  condemned  by  the  Public  Service  Corpo- 
ration of  that  state  because  the  location  was  required 
to  be  included  in  the  area  to  be  flooded  by  a  new  re- 
servoir. The  whole  plant  was  obtained  on  terms  which 
made  it  advisable  to  go  ahead  immediately  with  the 
proposition.  The  intention  is  to  break  ground  as  soon  ^ 
as  the  frost  is  out  and  proceed  to  build  the  mill  and 
install  the  machinei-y.  Tlie  use  of  electric  power  will 
make  it  unnece.ssary  to  bring  to  Canada  some  of  the 
e(niii)ment  which  is  included  in  the  bill  of  sale  and  a 
possible  re-arrangement  of  some  of  the  departments, 
because  of  the  balance  of  roll  and  sheet  paper  i-eipiii-ed 
by  the  Company's  activities,  may  also  eliminate  some 
of  the  other  machinery.     At  any  rate  it  will  be  sojiie 
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mouths  before  the  plant  is  in  operation  again  in  its 
new  quarters  and  we  are  hoping,  even  anticipating, 
that  before  that  time  the  aspect  of  the  paper  situation 
will  be  much  brighter  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  tliat  the  decision  of  the 
Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company  to 
make  their  own  paper  is  brought  about  largely  bj-  the 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  their  enterprise,  which  will 
be  further  facilitated  by  eliminating  most  transporta- 
tion difficulties  and  other  uncertainties  due  to  the 
somewhat  parallel  growth  of  other  publishing  houses 
has  been  putting  quite  a  strain  on  the  present  sources 
of  supply.  This  company  has  always  enjoyed  and  ap- 
preciates the  happy  relations  with  and  manj'  courtesies 
from  the  manufacturers  from  whom  our  supplj-  has 
been  obtained  for  many  years  and  we  are  sure  that 
getting  into  the  game  will  onl.\-  serve  to  bring  us  in 
closer  contact  with  our  good  friends  and  no  doubt 
enable  us  to  understand  more  fully  the  difficulties 
which  at  times  have  made  it  hard  for  them  to  accom- 
modate all  our  desires.  Things  have  happened  so  fast 
in  the  last  two  weeks  that  a  great  many  details  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out  but  such  information  will  be 
forthcoming  as  it  becomes  available. 


FAITH   IN   THE   FUTURE. 

The  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Co.  be- 
lieve in  the  future  of  Canadian  literature.  To  aid  in 
encouraging  and  inspiring  those  who  have  genius  or 
a])ility  in  the  art  of  letters,  the  company  publishes,  at 
the  Garden  City  Press,  the  Canadian  Bookman,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  B.  K.  Sandwell.  Progress  is  made 
by  organization  and  co-operation,  so  the  Canadian 
Bookman  has  arranged  for  a  convention  in  Montreal, 
March  11  and  12,  of  authors  and  others  interested  in 
the  development  of  Canadian  literature. 


COBWEBS. 


This  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  personal  page,  but  it 
wouldn't  do  to  pass  an  event  that  means  much  to  those 
at  the  Garden  City  Press.  The  United  Farmers'  Guide 
with  its  large  circulation  and  important  constitueiK'\- 
saw  fit  to  adopt  our  plant  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
for  its  place  of  publication.  To  express  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  this  important  weekly  and  to  introduce  the 
owners  and  editors  to  their  new  friends  and  associates 
in  this  district,  the  staff  of  the  Garden  City  Press  en- 
tertained at  dinner  at  the  New'  Clarendon  Hotel  at  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue  last  Friday  evening.  Nearly  200 
guests  were  present.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  presided  and 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  president  of  the  great  Grain  Growers 
Association  was  the  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Chipman 
of  the  Grain  Growers  Guide,  Winnipeg,  and  Col.  Ar- 
chibald of  the  United  Farmers'  Guide  described  the 
gro^vth  of  farmers  associations  and  representatives  of 
other  Canadian  industries  were  called  on.  The  meet- 
ing was  distinctly  non-political ;  scarcely  a  reference 
was  made  to  matters  of  government. 


Canadians  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  paper  makers.  Our  newsprint  and 
pulp  mills  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  progress.  Now  our  fine  paper  mills  have  pro- 
duced achievements  worthy  of  a  much  older  industry. 
The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  commemorate  their 
"extra  strong"  grade  in  a  beautiful  booklet.  They 
have  also  sent  us  samples  of  their  blotting  papers,  a 
new  line  for  Canada;  it  is  verj'  thirsty  blotting.  Our 
other  Quebec  friends,  the  Rolland  Paper  Company  have 
also  issued  a  new  catalog  of  their  excellent  papers. 
Canadians  have  no  excuse  now  for  going  elsewhere  for 
any  grade,  to  the  very  best,  of  regular  lines  of  paper. 


The  campaign  against  venereal  diseases,  which  is 
being  waged  by  the  Quebec  authorities  is  most  com- 
mendable. The  coming  generation,  if  it  takes  hold 
will  contribute  more  leaders  of  "thought  and  fewer  in- 
mates of  asvlums. 


In  one  year's  operation  of  the  plan  of  Group  Insur- 
ance, the  dependents  of  men  employed  in  the  Spanish 
River  Company  received  $12,250  in  death  benefits  and 
in  the  .short  time  since  its  inauguration  by  the  Belgo 
Canadian  Company,  two  claims  totalling  $2500  were 
paid.  A  few  years  ago  these  widows  and  their  children 
would  have  been  in  a  much  sadder  plight.  The  world 
"does  move,''  as  tlie  ancient  astronomer  said. 


The  astrologers  say  that  March,  wliicli  is  tlie  month 
of  Aries,  the  Ram,  is  a  month  of  energy  and  progress. 
The  "Amphibian"  calendar  adds  that  far-seeing  men 
will  meet  with  success  this  month.  That  is  our  idea — 
in  order  to  meet  with  success  one  must  be  on  the  look 
out  for  it.    ■ 


Remember,   all   through   1!>21,   that   "Made    in    Can- 
ada" means  "Paid  in  Canada." 


Tliis  soft  weather  will  make  it  bad   for  getting  out 
pulpwood  and  timber. 


"ELECTRIC  PAPER  DRYERS." 

In  its  issue  of  February  25th,  tlie  St.  Maurice  Valley 
Chronicle  writes  under  the  above  heading,  as  follows : 

"A  lecture  of  great  interest  to  paper  manufacturers 
was  given  at  the  Technical  School  Thursday  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock  on  the  subject  of  electrical  dryers  for 
paper.  The  Laurentide  has  already  installed  a  machine 
of  that  kind,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  method  is 
very    successful." 

What  really  occuired  was  told  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  last  week. 


The  Laurentide  Company  have  issued  a  very  fine 
brochure  entitled  "A  Few  Facts  About  the  Laurentide 
Co.,  Limited."  It  describes  briefly  the  principal  de- 
partments and  activities  of  the  company  and  is  nicely 
illustrated. 


A  little  sunshine  now  and   then,   is   relished   by   the 
best  of  men. 
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Realizing  the  importance  of  the  trained  foreman  in 
the  executive  duties  of  his  position,  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  asked  the  Business  Training  Corporation  to 
describe  a  few  instances  of  what  such  training  can 
accomplish.  Other  concerns  engaged  in  this  work  have 
had  similar  results. 

The  paper  and  pulp  industry  lias  gone  through  so 
many  fluctuations  during  the  past  ten  years  that  it  has 
held  out  a  constant  invitation  to  "business  doctors'"  to 
help  it  over  its  periods  of  stress  and  strain.  First  there 
is  a  campaign  to  modernize  equipment,  then  to  raise 
efficiency  and  reduce  costs,  then  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, then  to  harmonize  industrial  relations,  etc.,  etc. 
When  labor  is  scarce  and  demand  is  heavy,  "produc- 
tion at  all  costs"  is  the  watchword.  Manufacturers  are 
driven  to  radical  expedients  to  placate  labor  and  are 
tempted  to  gra,sp  at  Utopian  schemes  of  industrial  dem- 
ocracy proposed  by  social  dreamers  in  order  to  keep 
peace  in  the  family.  When  the  conditions  are  reversed 
and  labor  is  begging  at  the  gate  for  employment  an- 
other set  of  grim-faced  specialists  are  knocking  at  the 
door  to  advise  the  manufacturer  on  reducing  wages, 
fighting  unions,  and  turning  his  shop  into  a  cold-blood- 
ed but  efficient  piece  of  mechanism. 

While  many  manufacturers  were  yielding  to  the 
hysteria  produced  by  these  extreme  conditions,  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  temporary  ups  and  downs  thixuigh 
the  use  of  patent  nostrums,  others  have  been  calmly 
getting  their  house  in  order  on  a  permanent  basis  by 
putting  all  of  these  problems  of  production  squarelj'  up 
to  the  logical  man — the  foreman  on  the  job.  After  all, 
what  problem  is  there  in  manufacture — be  it  industrial 
relations,  safety,  lowered  costs,  better  quality,  wage 
adjustments,  increased  production,  or  an.ything  else — 
which  will  not  ultimately  yield  to  the  ministration  of 
intelligent,  broad-gaged,  energized  foremanship?  The 
right  kind  of  a  foreman  is  usually  able  to  keep  his  team 
functioning  harmoniously,  smoothing  out  misunder- 
standings among  the  men,  and  stimuhiting  them  to 
better  effort.  If  a  wage  reduction  is  necessary  he  can 
"sell"  his  men  on  the  idea  because  he  has  their  confid- 
ence. If  an  improved  system  of  costs  is  introduced, 
better  methods  of  routing  and  despatching  are  worked 
out,  the  foreman,  is  the  man  who  makes  these  plans 
succeed  or  fail.  If  he  has  a  clear  luiderstaiuling  of  the 
principles  on  which  efficient  production  must  rest,  he 
can  then  cooperate  intelligently  with  the  planning  and 
engineering  departments. 

Pew  will  gainsay  that  the  key  to  most  improvements 
in  the  shop  is  the  foreman  and  that  if  a  plant  had  no- 
thing but  able  foremen  and  assistants  there  would  be 
much  fewer  labor  troubles  and  more  economical  pro- 
duction. The  only  trouble  is  that  the  avei-age  foreman 
does  not  measure  up  to  these  requirements.  And  this 
is  not  entirely  his  fault.  The  mere  act  of  loading  res- 
ponsibility on  a  man  does  not  necessarily  qualify  him 
to  discharge  them  effectively.  In  the  normal  paper 
mill,  for  example,  a  workman  perfects  his  craftsman- 
ship over  a  period  of  years,  gets  a  reputation  of  being 
conscientious,  reliable,  and  efficient,  and  then  one  day 
the  superintendent  calls  him  to  the  office  and  says, 
"Jim,  I  have  decided  to  make  you  foreman  of  the — 
Department."  The  next  day  Jim  takes  on  his  new 
duties  with  an  amazing  amount  of  ignorance  about 
every  one  of  them.  He  may  have  a  genial  personality 
which  enables  him  to  get  along  pleasantly  with  the  men 


under  him.  His  knowledge  of  the  machines  and  i)ro- 
cesses  comes  in  hand.y,  but  his  executive  ability,  never 
having  been  developed,  breaks  down  at  the  slightest 
strain  that  is  put  upon  it.  Instead  of  being  a  workman 
with  nothing  but  his  own  job  to  think  about,  he  is  now 
a  representative  of  the  management  and  has  to  carry 
out  its  plans  and  policies.  These  duties  are  so  different 
from  the  ones  he  formerly  had  that  several  years  are 
usually  taken  to  get  adjusted  to  them  and  in  many 
cases  the  adjustment  never  takes  place.  As  for  con- 
structive work,  he  usually  has  such  a  hard  time  catch- 
ing up  with  the  many  requirements  of  his  job  that  he 
never  develops  the  ability  to  put  new  ideas  into  it. 

It  is  only  recently  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
clearly  realized  by  manufacturers  and  steps  taken  to 
correct  it.  Since  it  has  been  found  that  investments  in 
improved  equipment  and  industrial  engineering  can 
only  be  made  profitable  by  having  enlightened  fore- 
men, plant  managers  have  been  addressing  themselves 
to  the  fundamental  problem  of  training  their  key-men 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  real  executives  out  of  them. 
Sometimes  this  training  effort  takes  the  form  of  occa- 
sional plant  gatherings  at  which  the  boss  tries  to 
explain  the  policies  and  methods  of  the  concern.  Such 
experiments  have  helped  create  esprit-de-corps,  but 
they  naturally  do  not  get  very  far  in  educating  the  men. 
There  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  the  training 
effort  should  l)e  well  organized  and  systematic,  requir- 
ing a  definite  line  of  study  for  the  individual,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  opportunity  for  group  discussion. 

A  movement  of  this  kind  which  has  had  gratifying 
success  in  the  States  and  is  now  getting  a  good  foot- 
hold in  the  Dominion  is  represented  by  the  Course  in 
Modern  Production  Methods  given  by  the  Business 
Training  Corporation  of  New  York.  By  means  of  espe- 
cially prepared  text  material,  written  work,  and  lect- 
ures, the  foremen  are  given  a  three  months'  intensive 
group  training  on  the  subjects  of  teamwork,  handling 
men,  organization,  costs,  control,  and  management.  The 
reading  of  the  text  material  provides  the  instruction 
in  basic  principles  and  the  men  apply  these  principles 
to  concrete  factory  situation  that  are  presented  to  them 
in  the  form  of  problems.  Their  solutions  are  forward- 
ed to  a  central  staff  for  comment  and  criticism  and  are 
discussed  at  the  group  meetings  which  occur  bi-weekly. 
The  instruction  is  simple  and  stimulating,  and  is  tied 
up  closely  to  the  problems  that  confront  the  average 
foreman  in  discharging  his  daily  duties. 

Already  over  25,000  foremen  in  400  plants  have  gone 
through  this  course,  the  majority  of  them  having  done 
all  their  prescribed  work  to  win  their  certificates.  The 
results  in  some  of  the  paper  plants  have  been  especially 
gratifying.  A  few  instances  might  be  cited  to  show 
the  effect  the  training  has  upon  the  minds  of  the  men. 

In  the  case  of  a  paper  companj-  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan, a  foreman  who  had  left  the  trade  was  induced  to 
return  to  assist  in  the  shipping  room.  He  was  just  com- 
pleting the  Course  in  Production  Methods  while  the 
other  foremen  were  stai'ting  with  the  course.  As  .soon 
as  he  took  up  his  position,  he  put  a  crew  at  work  to 
open  up  the  shipping  department,  Avhich  was  blocked, 
and  where  they  were  not  able  to  get  the  orders  out.  He 
found  that  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife  in  slicing  the 
paper  rolls  he  was  able  to  save  a  large  amount  of 
"Broke"  which  had  become  so  because  of  the  use  of 
the  hook,  which  simply  tore  the  paper  off  the  roll  with- 
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nut  giving  an  iiii))iirtui)ity  of  saving  any  of  it.  The 
larger  pieces  thus  saved  were  put  into  stoek,  tlie  re- 
mainder being  cut  up  as  samples. 

He  had  doors  cut  through  the  partitions  of  those 
liarts  of  the  plant  which  adjoined  the  shipping  room, 
saving  a  great  deal  of  unnecessarv  hauling  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  removal  of  the  rolls  to  the  shipping 
room.  It  had  formerly  been  necessary  to  carry  the 
rolls  long  distances  because  of  a  lack  of  a  direct  route 
to  this  room.  With  the  cleaning  up  of  the  shipping, 
the  operators  of  the  Fourdrinier  machines  saw  thai  they 
had  been  caught  np  with,  and  whereas  before  this  was 
dune  the  output  per  inachine  per  day  was  22,000 
pounds,  the  first  day  after  this  stimulation  the  increase 
went  to  r)ti,O00,  the  second  day  |o  60,000,  and  the  third 
tlay  to  72,000,  the  average  since  being  over  ()0,000 
poinids.  This  was  due,  so  their  General  .Superintend- 
ent sa.vs,  to  the  interest  in  the  woi'k  of  the  course  which 
had  inspired  the  foremen  to  greater  accomplishments 
in  their  respective  positions. 

There  was  also  an  adtlitional  saving  in  the  amount 
of  wires  used  for  repair  work  on  the  machines,  due  to 
better  attention  paid  to  the  work  by  the  operators. 

In  the  case  of  another  large  concern  there  had  been 
a  gi'eat  loss  on  account  of  paper  being  processed  incor- 
rectly a  long  time  before  it  had  been  discovered,  when 
a  little  attenti(ni  aiul  watchfulness  would  have  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  the  error  and  earlier  correction  there- 
of. Employees  here  took  the  course,  and  the  firm  felt 
a  great  many  times  repaid  because  of  the  increased 
efficiency  resulting. 

There  ^is  a  pulp  and  paper  concern  in  Ohio  which  has 
been  enabled  to  work  out  a  system  of  charting  the 
exact  daily  production,  spoilage,  and  cost  for  each  dep- 
artment through  the  initiative  of  the  foremen  them- 
selves. As  a  result  of  the  group  meetings  the  foremen 
proposed  to  the  management  that  these  charts  be  start- 
ed so  that  each  man  coidd  watch  the  operations  in  his 
department  closely  with  the  view  of  bettering  their 
individual  records  in  production.  The  management  had 
been  keeping  these  records  themselves  for  some  time, 
but  they  now  find  that  more  rolls  are  coming  through 
good  and  t  ehunit  cost  has  been  reduced  while  the  total 
output  has  been  increased  with  a  smaller  employment 
than  last  year.  They  attribute  these  results  to  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  foivmen  in  their  daily  records  and 
the  new  appreciation  which  the  foremen  have  of  over- 
head expense. 

Scores  of  other  instances  might  be  cited,  if  further 
proof  were  needed  that  improved  foremanship  helps  to 
better  production  standards.  By  getting  all  the  key- 
men  in  the  plant  together,  including  sonu'  of  the 
"white-collar"'  fellows  in  the  office,  and  giving  them 
an  intensive  study  of  ]iroduction  methods  as  applied 
to  their  own  manufacturing  problems,  more  teannvoi-k 
and  more  economical  operation  shoidd  inevitably 
follow. 

Some  of  the  paper  concerns  appreciating  benefits 
from  such  training  are  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  t'rocker  Biu'bank  Paper  Compan.\-,  Bird  & 
Son,  Mead  Pulp  &  Pajter  Company,  Fahdah  Paper  Com- 
pany, Robert  Gair  Company,  ^Monarch  Paper  Company, 
Continental  Paper  Company,  and  Richardson  Paper 
Company. 


BRAZIL  CANCELLING  ORDERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  the  American  dollai' 
in  Brazil  on  terms  of  milreis  is  causing  increasing  ap- 
prehension among  Brazilian  importers  as  well  as  among 
the  American  .suppliers,  who  view  with  alarm  the  prob- 
ability of  large  cancellations  of  merchandise  arriving 
from  the  Uiuted  States,  according  to  Assistant  Ti-ade 
Commissioner  K.  M.  Connell. 

It  has  been  claimrd  that  tlic  fundaiiiciilal  cause  foi' 
the  nuij(U-ity  of  the  cancellations  ali'cady  suffered  was 
late  delivery  by  the  American  manufacturers,  but  fur- 
ther developments  have  jiroved  that  the  prevailing  ex- 
change rates  have  been  more  influential  in  determining 
such  action.  Arti(des  nomiiudl.v  paying  ad  valorem 
duties  of  r)0  per  cent  have  recently  been  assessed  nearly 
as  liighl  as  KK)  ])er  cent,  while  in  addition  tlu^  Brazilian 
importer  nuist  i)ay  almost  twice  as  nuich  in  milreis  for 
d(dlars  to  meet  his  obligations  in  the  States  as  he  had 
to  ]iay  a  year  ago. 

Together  with  this  distressing  situation  the  buyers" 
action  in  cancelling  American  orders  is  \UHloubtedl.\ 
influenced  by  the  very  low  offers  being  by  German  ex- 
porteis  attem))ting  to  re-enter  the  Brazilian  market, 
who  it  is  reported  are  t(Uoting  i)rices  on  some  articles 
60  per  cent  below  New  York  (juotations  and  Gf)  per  ceiit 
below  London  prices. 

While  it  is  doubtful  if  German  exporters  can  deliver 
according  to  contract  yet  this  is  an  additional  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  situation  which  some  imi)orters 
have  to  face. 


Slight  damage  was  caused  by  fire  in  the  Herald 
Building,  Craig  Street.  Montreal,  on  Sunday  evening, 
Avhen  flames  broke  out  in  several  boxes  of  waste 
paper  and  rags  in  the  shipping  room  in  the  rear  por- 
tion of  the  third  floor. 


PRICES  OF   GENERAL   CHEMICALS 

Current  Wholesale  Prices  in  New  York  Market,  Week  of 
Februar.v    23.    1921. 

Carlots  Less  carlot 

ACID,   acetic,    28    per   cent. — 

100   lbs. 3.00     —  3.25  3.50     —  3 

"       acetic,   glacial   99^    per 

cent    carboy.s — 100    lbs.      10.50     — 11.00  11.25     — 11 

Hydrochloric — 

100   lbs 1.60     —  1.75  1.85     —  2 

Sulphuric,   60   deg.. 

Drums — ton —  —  14.00 5 

ALCOHOL.      Ethyl — gal      ..  —  —  5.25     —   5 

Methyl    (see   methanol)    —  —  — 

dematured, 

ISS    proof — gal —  ■ —  .54     — 

ALUMINUM   .sulphate,   com- 
mercial—lb.      0214—      .02%  .02%— 

sulphate    iron,    free — lb.     .03     —      .0314  .03 ',4 — 

AMMONIUM    chloride,    gtenular 

(gray  sal-amoniac)— lb.    .09     —      .09Vi  .09% — 

BARIUM  sulphate   (precip. ) 

(blanc    fixe) — lb.     ..  .04"^ —      .05  .05% — 

BLEACHING    ijowder    (see   calc. 

hypochlorite —  —  — 

CALCIUM    hypochlorite 

(bleach   powder) — lb.  .02% —      .03  -0314- 

CAUSTIC  soda    (.«ee  .-sodium 

hvdoxide) —  —  — 

CHLORINE,  gas,  liquid-cylin- 
ders   (100   lb.) — lb.      ..  .09 —      .09%  .10     — 
GLYCERINE,  C.  P.  drums 

extra — lb —  —  .20     — 

LE.^Ii    nitrate — lb —  —  .15     — 

LITH.^RGE — lb 0.8%  .09  .09%  — 

METHANOL,    95    percent — gal.     —  —  1.60—1 
POTASSIUM  of  chromate — lb.      .14     —      .14%  .14%— 
POTAS.SIUM  hydroxide   (caus- 
tic  potash   —lb 12      —      .12%  .13     — 

POTASSIUM   prussiate. 

yellow— lb 2S      —      .29  .30     — 

SALAMMONIAC    (see  aninioniuin 

chloride) —  —  — 

SAl-T    cake — ton —  32.00     — 33 

.SODA  ash.  light — lOi)  lb.    ..       2.10     —  2.20  2.25      —  2 

SOD.A.  ash.   dense— 100   lb...        2.20     —  2.30  2.40     —  2 

SODIUM    borate    (borax) — lb         .08% —      .08%  .08%  — 

SODIUM  carbonate    (sal 

■soda) — ino   lb 2.00     —   2.25  2.50      —   2 

SODIUM  hydroxide   (caustic 

.«oda) — 100  lbs 3.S5     —  3.90  3.95     —  4 

SODIUM  prussiate.  yellow — lb      .16% —       16%  .16% — 

SULPHUR.crude— ton.  .      ..      16.00     — 20.00  — 

SULPHUR    dioxide,    liquid. 

cylinders — lb 08     — ■      .08%  .0S% — 

ZINC    oxide.    XX— lb 08%-^      .09  .09% — 


03 
03% 

10 

06 


03% 


10% 

21 
20 
10 
65 
15 

13% 


25 

17 


Bi'auty    ina.x'    be    only   skin   deep,    but    it    makes    hu- 
manity  stop   and    look.      (Accent    on   "man''.) 
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Recent  Developments  in  Japan 


Tho  following  is  a  special  contiibiition  to  the  Pulp 
and  l'ai)er  .Majiaziiie  and  is  insitired  by  frequent  re- 
ports (if  wood  jiulp  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York 
Aeeording  to  advices  coming  from  Japan,  it  ap- 
pears that  Japanese  paper  mannfaciturers  are  busying 
themselves  in  real  earnest  to  develop  and  make  ac- 
cessible areas  of  wooded  lands,  hitherto  untapped, 
from  which  they  expect  to  jiroeure  a  substantial  part 
of  their  tuture  i)uli)wood  supply.  Opinions  of  paper 
mill  extei'ts,  industrial  leaders  and  others  recently 
arrived  in  America  from  Japan  bear  out  more  or  les.s 
the  reports  telling  of  such  projected  developments. 
The  paper  industry  of  Japan,  as  is  pretty  well 
known,  has  been  greatly  taxed  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  meeting  a  tremendously  increased  de- 
mand for  its  product  by  foreign  consumers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Antipodes.  Its  ex- 
}>ort  market  has  been  extended  so  that  Japan  now 
supplies  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  with 
millions  of  yen  worth  of  Japanese  paper  and  paper 
products  annually,  besides  continuing  a.s  the  chief 
exporter  to  China. 

This  enormously  augmented  export  trade,  not  to 
?uention  the  greatly  increased  domestic  demand,  has 
naturally  called  for  immense  supplies  of  paper-mak- 
ing materials.  Now,  Japan,  of  course,  has  not  been 
able  to  produce  even  a  small  part  of  these  raw  ma- 
terials, hence  her  paper  manufacturers  have  had  to 
,  obtain  such  supplies  largely  from  foreign  producers. 
But  with  the  continually  growing  demand,  leading 
Japanese  paper  makers  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
sources,  and  while  they  have  been  giving  every  en- 
couragement to  the  improvment  of  the  iimnufactur- 
ing  end  of  the  industry,  they  are  now  turning  also 
to  the  furtherance  and  promotion  of  projects  which 
have  to  do  with  the  reclaiming  and  tapping  of  pulp- 
wood  areas  contiguous  to,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
the  main  Japanese  islands. 

The  more  important  of  these  schemes  center  about 
the  possible  utilization  of  vast  forest  tracts  in  Man- 
churia and  Saghalin  Island.  It  is  readily  conceded 
that  the  proper  development  of  these  localities  will 
call  for  the  exertion  of  tremendous  effort,  particu- 
larly in  Manchuria.  And  while  the  pulpwood  yield 
from  both  sections  is  expected  to  keep  Japanese  mills 
supplied  for  years  to  come,  specidation  is  even  now 
being  indulged  in  by  paper  men  of  Nippon  concern- 
ing  possible    future   developments   in    Siberia. 

If  Manchuria,  Saghalin,  Korea  and  Other  places  in 
Japanese  spheres  of  influence  can  really  be  made  to 
yield  a  substantial  part  of  the  wood  pulp  needed 
by  Japan's  paper  factories,  it  will  follow  that  the 
pulp  imports  from  other  countries  will  fall  off  to  a 
marked  degree.  But  before  this  can  happen,  the  Jap- 
anese will  have  to  turn  out  a  pulp  which  can  compare 
favorably  in  quality  with  the  pulp  she  now  imports, 
notably  the  pulp  from  Canada.  This  latter  is  con- 
ceded by  Japanese  manufacturers  themselves  to  have 
fibre  qualities  which  they  believe  cannot  be  easily 
duplicated  in  any  of  their  home  made  products.  Most 
of  the  pulp  now  produced  in  Japan  is  very  much  like 
Scandinavian  pulps. 

Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Japan 
has  been  effected  only  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  foreign  papers,  i.e., — the  paper  made  in  Japan 


from  foreign  pulps.  Speaking  of  the  advance  in  this 
line,  a  recent  reitort  of  the  Japanese  Dejiartmenf  of 
Agriculture  and  Commei'cc  says  that  machinery  has 
been  imported  so  that  foreign  paper  is  now  produced 
on  a  large  scale  and  is  quite  different  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ordinary  Japanese  paper.  Some  of  the 
kinds  made  are  cardboard,  printing  pjipcr,  paper  for 
match-boxes  ami  renshi  pajier.  The  nuiterials  used 
are  rags,  wood  fibre,  j-icc-straw  and  other  vciictahlc 
materials:  f)f  these,  wood  fibre,  or  pulp,  is  most  ex- 
tensively  useil. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  kiiii\\n  as  -lapaiu'sc  pii|i<'r, 
which  since  ages  ago  was  carried  on  maiidy  as  a  se- 
condary occui)ation  by  farmers,  continues  pretty  much 
after  the  i)rimitive  fashion.  It  is  still  to  a  large  extent 
the  result  of  uwnual  labor,  though  some  few  of  the 
nu)re  enterprising  paper  makers  have  of  late  been  ap- 
plying labor-saving  devices.  The  material  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  paper  is  paper  mulberry,  called  "mit- 
sumata, "  and  straw,  called  "hishihana. "  As  ink 
smears  on  the  Jajianese  papers,  they  cannot  be  utilized 
for  printing,  consquently  the  demand  for  them  is  very 
limited. 

The  quantity  of  Japanese  paper  produced  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  consumption  in  Japan,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  towards  increase  in  its  exportation.  Foreign 
paper — especially  printing  paper — on  the  contrary,  is 
not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  use.  The 
year  ])ri()r  to  the  war  26,446,281  pounds  were  im|)orted 
by  the  trade  in  Japan,  which  was  ajjout  one-fifth  of 
the  total  quantity  she  produced.  During  the  war  the 
imports  fell  off  greatly,  but  in  1918  they  had  again 
mounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  pre-war  figure,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  the  ante-bellum  mark  was  just  about 
equalled. 

An  idea  of  the  Japanese  paper  indnstrv's  present 
extent  may  be  formed  by  reference  to  the  latest  avail- 
able figures  compiled  by  an  official  industrial  bureau 
in  Tokio.  According  to  these,  the  yearl.\-  production  of 
the  paper  mills  thrcnighout  Japan  is  roughly  given  as 
168,700  tons,  the  value  of  which  is  .',4,000,000  yen.  Of 
this  output,  80,000  tons  are  used  for  newsjiapers,  16,000 
tons  for  the  printing  of  magazines,  7,000  tons  for  the 
printing  of  |)rimarv  school  text  books,  20,000  for  the 
printing  of  middle  school  text  books.  3,000  tons  for  the 
mainifacture  of  blank-books,  l.'j.OOO  tons  are  used  b.\- 
the  Government  Monopol.v  Bureau  for  cigarettes,  8,000 
tons  for  postcards,  7,000  tons  for  match-paper,  and  17,- 
000  tons  for  wrapping  and  packing.  The  quantity  re- 
quired in  the  printing  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
takes  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  Japan  also 
uses  much  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  cans 
and  lacquered  boxes  and  tra.vs,  which  are  exported  by 
the  millions  of  .yen  to  America  and  Europe. 

The  last  report  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Japan- 
ese Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  pulp 
production  in  Japan  shows  a  great  increase  in  such 
production  during  the  four  years  from  191.5  to  1919. 
The  total  jn'oduction  in  1919  was  23.'3.227  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent,  over  1915  and  three  times  the 
total  amount  for  1911.  Up  to  the  year  1919,  fifteen 
M^ood  pulp  manufacturing  companies  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  twent.v-nine  jdants  wei'e  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  Japan.  The  quantit.v  of  wood  used 
by  these  plants  in  1919  amounted  to  3,389,630  koku 
(one  koku  being  10  c.  f.).    The  increase  in  production 
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was  accelerated  largely  by  the  expansion  of  Japan's 
paper  raauufadturmg  business.  Saghalin  and  Hok- 
kaido experienced  the  greatest  growth  in  the  pulp 
wood  cutting  industry. 

Experts  in  the  Forestry  Bureau  believe  that  Japan's 
future  annual  eousuuiption  of  wood  will  go  as  high  as 
6.000,000  koku,  or  approximately  ithree  titues  the  pre- 
sent figure.  Production  figures  for  1919  show  that 
Japan  proper  turned  out  207.960  koku ;  Saghalin,  1.- 
382,731  koku,  while  1,746,902  koku  was  produced  from 
wood  cut  in  Hokkaido.  The  quantity  produced  in 
Saghalin  that  .year  jumped  forty-one  times  over  the 
toital  amount  produced  in  1913. 

As  it  is  definitely  known  that  the  suppy  in  Hokkaido 
is  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  the  various  paper  man  - 
facturing  companies  are  looking  further  afield  for  their 
future  supply.  The  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  some  others  are  experiencing  a  shortage  of 
material,  and  they  haVe  already  undertaken  the  ex- 
ploration of  forests  in  Saghalin  and  Northern  Korea 
with  a  view  to  surveying  the  possibilities  of  pulp  man- 
ufacture there.  Saghalin.  it  is  expected,  can  be  made 
to  yield  at  least  three  times  it  present  supply  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Manchuria,  because  of  her  wealth  in  natural  re- 
sources, is  being  made  to  figure  quite  extensively  in 
the  plans  and  projects  having  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  future  sources  of  supply  for  the  Japanese 
paper  industry.  Being  bounteously  endowed  for  for- 
estry pursuits,  especially  in  the  untapped  hinterlands, 
the  vast  area  of  Manchuria — and  parts  of  Korea  and 
Mongolia  as  well — afford  a  boundless  field  for  large 
scale  timber,  pulp  and  woodland  operations.  While  a 
good  part  of  South  Manchuria  is  level  and  destitute  of 
trees — due  ]irincipall,v  to  neglect  by  Chinese  authorities 
in  afforestation  work — in  the  basin  of  the  Yalu  River 
the  forest  area  is  estimated  at  715  square  miles,  and 
in  its  tributary,  the  Hun,  no  less  than  480  square  miles 
are  covered  by  densely  wooded  regions.  The  trees  in 
Manchuria  are  mostl.v  ]iine  and  c.vpress — the  pines  being 
largely  Korean  pine  which  is  a  tree  very  similai-  to 
Oregon  pine. 

Nearly  half  of  North  Manchuria  is  wooded  land,  the 
forests  along  the  Changpai  and  Hsingan  Mountains 
being  particuarly  rich.  Forests  convenient  to  present 
transportation  routes  have  been  sadl.v  depleted,  b_.t 
those  in  the  remote  regions  are  flourishing  as  ever. 

Until  now,  the  sirpply  of  timber,  sawed  lumber  and 
|)ulpwood  obtained  from  ^lanchuria  has  come  mostly 
from  the  Antung  district  along  the  Yalu.  Estimates 
furnished  to  the  United  States  Consular  agent  in  the 
Antung  ilistrict,  place  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  Yalu  timber  trade  at  65.000,  of  which  60,000  are 
employed  in  cutting  and  ratting  logs  and  5.000  as  team- 
sters. The  teamsters  and  their  teams  are  hired  for 
the  cutting  season,  while  raftsmen  are  paid  an  average 
annual  wage  of  $70,  plus  food  and  lodging. 

The  yearly  output  of  lumber  is  depentlent  upon 
weather,  a  plentiful  snowfall  in  vinnter  facilitating  the 
"snaking"'  of  logs  to  creeks,  while  high  water  in  spring 
and  summer  is  neees.sary  for  rafting  timber  from  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  Yalu  and  Hun  Rivers  to  Antung. 
Early  thawing  of  dragroads  results  in  thousands  of 
feet  of  timber  being  left  in  the  cutting  district.  It  was 
this  which  caused  the  Antung  market  shortage  in  1919. 
The  customs  export  statistics  are  not  a  true  index  of 
the  Antung  timber  industry,  as  the  only  exports  con- 
sidered are  those  made  in  foreign-st.vle  vessels.  An 
enormous  exjiort  traffic  in  timber,  shipped  by  native 


junks,  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  native  customs, 
but  does  not  furnish  statistics. 

While  there  were  only  two  saw-mills  in  Antung  in 
1912,  the  number  had  increased  to  twenty  in  1918. 
Several  paper  and  pulp  mills  were  erected  during  the 
same  period  (1912-18).  One  of  the  largest  of  tlu'se — 
the  plant  of  the  Yalu  Paper  Mill — was  completed  in 
I'ecent  months.  This  firm — a  Japanese  concern,  capi- 
talized at  $2,500,000 — is  equipped  with  niacliinei-.\' 
capable  of  turning  out  annually  50,000  tons  of  paper 
pulp  frojn  Yalu  timber. 

The  Yalu  and  Hun  river  regions,  however,  can  supply 
timber  and  pulp  wood  cut  for  a  time  only,  so  Japanese 
pulp  manufacturei's  and  paper  men  have  already  sur- 
veyed the  possibilities  in  the  section  of  ilanehuria  l.ving 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  KLren-Changchau  railroad, 
and  they  have  also  looked  over  the  region  of  the  big 
watershed  situated  midway  between  this  point  and  the 
Korea-Manchuria  boundary.  The  vast  forests  cover- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  Changpai-Hsingan  mountains  are 
in  this  great  untapped  territory.  If  this  region  can  be 
made  accessible  a  well-nigh  inexhaustible  supply  of 
wood  and  timber  will  be  opened  up  to  industries  de- 
pending upon  such  material. 

Plans  and  projects  for  the  opening  of  these  resources 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Japanese  industrial  men 
for  some  time  past.  Paper,  pulp  and  timber  men  are 
not  the  only  intere^s  concerned  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  these  localities.  Much  benefit  is  bound 
to  accrue  also  to  other  enterprises,  particularly  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soya  bean,  which,  it  is  said,  could  be 
extensively  grown  in  the  section  about  Taou,  which  is 
situated  some  miles  to  the  east  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  at  a  midway  point  on  that  line. 

But  plans  such  as  these,  before  they  can  be  under- 
taken at  all,  must  be  assured  convenient  transporta- 
tion facilities.  These  are  sadly  lacking.  However. 
Japan's  industrial  captains,  those  of  them  who  can  see 
large  possible  gains  in  the  development  of  these  hither- 
to untouched  expanses,  have  for  several  years  urged 
the  extension  and  construction  of  the  rail  lines  needed 
to  make  possible  the  exploitation  of  the  unopened  re- 
gions. The  country  is  well  within  the  sphere  of  Japan- 
ese influence,  and  the  necessary  routes  might  have 
been  constructed  before  now  had  it  not  been  for  un- 
settled conditions  due,  first  to  the  World  War,  and 
more  lately  to  the  instability  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, which  government  must,  of  course,  be  consider- 
ed in  any  project  involving  Manchuria  outside  the 
peninsula  over  which   Japan    exercises   direct   control. 

The  present  outlook,  however,  justifies  Japanese 
paper  men  in  their  belief  that  something  definite  will 
be  done  in  the  near  future  to  extend  the  rail  lines.  If 
is  believed  that  appropriations  for  that  purpose  M'ill 
be  forthcoming  whenever  the  present  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  international  affairs  may  show  signs  of  clear- 
ing. The  South  Manchuria  Railway  can  be  counted 
upon  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  to  help  open 
these  lines. 

One  of  the  most  talked  of  projects  is  a  connecting 
link  between  Kiren  and  the  coast  of  North  Korea.  This 
extension  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  General 
Railways,  or  it  may  be  advanced  by  other  interests,  but 
whoever  builds  it,  either  now  or  within  a  year  or  two, 
will  find  that  the  Japanese  engineers  are  prepared  to 
be  on  hand  to  construct  it  in  accordance  with  ready- 
made  plans  and  specifications. 

Some  idea  of  the  present  situation  in  Manchiu'ia, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Tokio  Government  toward  the 
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development,  of  its  resources,  made  be  had  from  a  state- 
ment made  last  week  in  New  York  City  by  Viscount 
K.  Inouye,  who  arrived  March  4  from  Japan  to  study 
American  railways  and  "to  invite  Americans  to  co- 
operate in  tlie  development  of  the  vast  resources  of 
Manchuria.'.'  'Dr.  Inouye,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers  in  Japan,  a  director  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway,  and  a  supervisor  of  the  Fushun  Col- 
liery and  Anshau  Steel  Works,  denies  emphatically  that 
Japan  is  trying  to  monopolize  the  wealth  of  Manchuria. 
Manchuria's  door  is  wide  open,  insists  Dr.  Inouye. 
There  is  no  reason,  he  sa3's,  to  exclude  any  nation,  for 
it  is  the  international  field  of  commercial  activity  of 
the  Par  East,  and  offers  equal  opportunity  to  all.  The 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  invited, 
but  verj'  much  desired.  Manchuria's  development  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  saj's  Dr.  Inouye.  Since  the  surface 
of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  scratched,  and  its  vast 
resources  are  practically  untouched,  it  would  not  be 
possible,  he  contends,  for  -Japan  alone  to  exploit  this 
territory  to  its  full  extent. 

While  it  has  been  shown  in  the  course  of  this  article 
that  the  production  of  wood  pulp  in  Japan  is  bound  to 
grow — even  if  the  possibilities  in  Manchuria  are  not 
taken  into  consideration — the  increased  needs  of  Jap- 
anese manufacturers  will  not  result  in  preventing  a 
certain  amount  of  ordinary  Japanese  pulp  from  being 
exported.  Some  such  exportation  will  continue  while 
it  is  so  much  more  profitable  for  Japanese  manufae- 
tui'ers  to  import  special  pulp  from  abroad.  The  amount 
of  such  exporting  has  averaged  about  3,800  tons  an- 
nually for  a  number  of  years. 

During  1920,  despite  the  gi'owing  demand  in  Japan, 
the  pulp  exports  ran  somewhat  higher.  This  increase 
was  due  mainly  to  re-exports  of  foreign  pulp.  This 
pulp  came  from  surplus  stock — mostly  Scandinavian 
pulp — which  Japanese  paper  merchants  had  on  their 
hands  in  warehouses.  Because  of  the  greatly  increased 
demand  for  Japanese  ]iaper  and  paper  products  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  importers  of  foreign  pulp  in 
Japan  stored  up  a  large  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
Many  of  them  found  themselves  stuck  with  this  stock 
along  about  the  middle  of  last  year  when  Japan,  like 
many  other  countries,  experienced  a  period  of  depres- 
sion in  business,  combined  with  a  .serious  money  strin- 
gency. And  their  troubles  were  further  aggravated  by 
a  shortage  in  warehouse  space  which  reached  an  acute 
stage  in  Japan  last  year.  In  consequence,  the  concerns 
M'hich  usually  import,  pulp  made  every  possible  effort 
to  dispose  of  what  stores  they  had,  and  they  hoped  they 
might  relieve  somewhat  the  tight  situation  they  were 
in  by  exporting  whatever  they  could  of  their  pre- 
viously imported  material. 

Application  for  export  permits  were  filed  with  the 
Tokio  Government  to  an  extent  thait  naturally  lent 
color  1o  the  belief  that  a  large  volume  of  actual  exports 
would  be  undertaken.  This,  however,  did  not  eventu- 
ate, considering  that  there  was  nothing  in  such  trade 
for  the  exporting  merchants  except  a  chance  to  retrieve, 
ill  part  only,  the  losses  they  faced  through  having  the 
large  stores  of  pulp  on  their  hands.  Another  draw- 
back to  such  exporting  was  the  price  factor — the  drop 
in  prices  below  the  charge  per  ton  to  Japanese  mer- 
chants when  they  originally  bought  the  pulp.  Present 
indications  are  that  pulp  exports  from  Japan  are  tend- 
ing back  to  practically  the  same  level  as  before  the 
war. 


PRIZES  AWARDED  FOR  STUDENT  ESSAYS. 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  late  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section,  Mr.  L.  H.  Shipman,  to  read  the 
essays  submitted  by  stud'ents  placed  last  summer  in 
the  mills,  were  Messrs.  R.  A.  Melnnis,  George  Car- 
nithers,  and  J.  N.  Stephenson.  After  considering 
the  essays  whie^  were  enteral  in  the  competititou 
arranged  by  the  Technical  Section,  they  have  selected 
as  first  prize  the  essay  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Cop- 
ping; second  prize  to  that  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft;  third  pride  the  essay  submitted  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
McFarlane. 

The  fii-st  two  mentioned  are  student  members  of 
the  Technical  Section  and  all  three  essays  are  of  a 
vei-j'  hig^i  order. 

A  complete  list  with  names  is  submitted  herewith.  The 
.judges  report,  that  they  were  more  than  delight,ed  at 
the  obvious  care  w^iich  has  been  expended  on  the  prep- 
aration of  these  essays. 

The  Executive  of  the  Technical  Section  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  George  Carruthers  is  again  ar- 
ranging this  year  to  place  students  in  the  principal 
mills  of  the  A.ssociation  and  is  prepared  to  repeat 
their  offer  of  last  year  of  prizes  for  the  best  essay 
sTihmittcd    for  the  competition. 

Following  are  writers  and  titles  of  essays  submitted 
liy  students  for  the   Technical   Section   prizes: 
J.    O.    Challenger:    "Manufacture    of   Sulphite    Pulp." 
C.    S.    Jelly:    "My    Summer's   Work    in    a   Pulp    and 

Paper  Mill." 
C.  D.  Goodwin:  "The  Manufacture  of  Kraft  or   Sul- 
phate  Paper." 
II.  F.  Beaupre:  "The  Manufacture  of  Sulp/iite  Pulp." 
Ronald  File.:  "My  Summer's  Work  in  a  Paper  Mill." 
A.  Johnson:  "The  Manufacture  of  Groundwood  Pulp." 
A.   B.    Copping:   "Investigations   of   a   Technical    Serv- 
ice   Department." 
J.    O'llalloran:   "My   Summer's   work   in   a   Pulp   and 
Paper  Mill." 

E.  Prevost:   "A   Study   on   Pile  Driving." 

C.  M.    Croft:    "Mv   Summer's   Work    in    a    Pulp    and 

Paper  Mill." 

F.  E.  Shackell:  "My  Summer's  Work  in  a  Pulp  and 

Paper  Mill." 
A.  Brosseau:  "The  Story  of  a  Sheet  of  Newsprint." 

D.  H.   McFarlane::  "My  Summer's  Work    in   a   Pidp 

and   Paper   Mill." 

E.  D.  Hyndman:  "The  Manufacture  of  Sulphite  Pulp." 


BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS. 
Office  Boy  to  Director. 

Mr.  F.  Brown,  of  Blackburn,  was  on  January  26, 
appointed  a  director  of  the  Sun  Paper  Mill,  at  Fenis- 
cowles.  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  carried  out  the  secret- 
arial duties  of  the  mill  for  many  years,  commenced 
work  at  the  Sun  over  30  years  ago  as  an  office  boy.  A 
native  of  Blackburn,  he  has  received  congratulations 
from  his  numerous  friends  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustries over  his  well-earned  promotion. 


You  may  succeed  when  otliers  dd  init  believe  in  you, 
when  everybody  else  denounces  yon,  but  never  when 
you  do  not  believe  in  yourself. 


We  wish  to  thank  most  heartily,  those  who  have  sent 
us  their  spare  copies  of  the  issue  for  January  20th, 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  lli;il  the  n'(|iiired  iiuinber 
have  now  been  received. 
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Sleeping  Giant  of  Thunder   Bay 

By  JUHN  W.  BRASSINGTOX,  Chief  Engineer  of  Pulp 

and    Paper   Machinery    Department    of    Port 

Arthur  Sliipbuilding  Co.,  Limited, 

Port  Arthur,  Ontario.' 


Now  when  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  uf  the  great 
Northwest  is  following  some  fundamental  law  of  pro- 
gress and  is  pushing  irresistibly  towards  this  port  of 
entry  and  distribution,  it  requires  but  a  slight  stretch 
of  imagination  to  see  the  first  signs  of  waking  vigor 
in  the  Sleeping  Giant. 

lie  lies  recumbent,  his  sphinx-like  head  looking  ever 
upwards;  the  arms  are  folded  on  the  massive  chest,  the 
long  limbs  outstretched  in  his  age  long  slumber.  He 
is  fashioned  of  the  primordial  stuff  that  builds  the 
eternal  hills,  and  his  latent  power  compels  the  vision 
of  the  newcomer  to  Port  Arthur. 

In  the  distant  centra  of  a  widespread  water  scene  I 
liave  seen  him  flecked  with  the  riotously  rich  colors  of 
the  sunrise,  as  their  chromatic  outposts  scaled  his  pur- 
ple sides,  while  the  deep  blues  and  bright  greens  of 
Thunder  Bay  reflected  the  mounting  splendors  of  the 
coming  day. 


The    Sleeping    Giant. 

1  have  seen  his  massive  form  more  clearly  accentu- 
ated by  the  snow  that  Nature  dusted  with  lavish 
hand  on  this  unique  example  of  her  wayward  fancy; 
white  corpuscles  of  promise  that  prophesy  his  awaken- 
ing. Already  in  the  past  few  years  the  red  corpuscles 
of  human  faith  and  energy  have  builded  the  twin 
cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William ;  a  few  years 
tliat  are  as  the  melting  of  a  snow  flake  in  the  long 
period  he  has  been  dreaming  there.  Yet,  short  as 
these  few  years  have  been,  they  are  surely  the  pre- 
monitory signs  of  the  great  awakening,  the  travail 
jjains  of  some  mighty  birth  of  time  of  which  he  is  the 
sign  and  token,  that  strong,  silent  sleeper  of  titanic 
form  and  massive  strength. 

Grain  from  a  continent,  vast  stores  of  it  from  the 
wheat  fields  of  Canada,  flow  to  the  grain  elevators  of 
the  Twin  Cities  that  have  this  somnolent  guardian  as 
their  eternal  symbol  of  colossal  strength. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  actually  happening 
around  Port  Arthur  and  making  it  the  distributmg 
point  for  pulp  and  paper  production  of  central  Can- 
ada, the  following  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  .started 


in  the  Twin  Cities  ^nthin  the  last  two  years  in  ordei' 
to  avail  them.selves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  Port 
Arthur  as  a  central  distributing  point  for  their  pro- 
duct, 

Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Port  Arthur  Branch, 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Kaministiquia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont. 

Fort  William  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  William, 
Ont. 

Nipigon  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Nipigon. 

The  tremendous  demand  made  on  Canada  for  wood 
pulp  and  "News"  by  the  United  States  will  un- 
doubtedly in  the  near  future  be  the  incentive  for  fur- 
ther pulp  and  paper  industries  to  start  in  this  country, 
where  the  supply  of  pulpwood  is  very  extensive  and 
where  facilities  as  a  receiving  point  for  the  logs,  and 
a  distributing  point  for  the  finished  pulp  are  offered 
by  the  great  inland  port  of  the  North  Ajneriean 
continent. 

This  phase  of  development  of  Port  Arthur  as  the 
great  Canadian  lake  port  is  now  only  premonitory ;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  as  great  in  its  grip  on  the  imagination 
as  the  magnificent  figure  of  the  Sleeping  Giant  lying 
outside  the  port  itself. 

We  have  named  only  four  paper  industries  because 
they  are  the  recent  comers  in  our  Twin  Cities,  but  there 
are  over  thirty  large  paper  industries,  some  of  them 
amongst  the  largest  in  the  world,  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  alone. 

With  a  coming  free  egress  to  the  sea,  via  the  St. 
8t.  Lawi-ence  Eiver,  the  ever  growing  importance  of 
Port  Arthur  as  the  great  inland  port  of  the  new  world 
fills  the  mind  of  the  observer,  as  the  giant  effigy  of  the 
North  American  Indian  sleeping  out  yonder  so  vivid 
and  life-like,  fills  his  vision. 


RATIO  OF  PAPER  STOCKS  TO  PRODUCTION. 

Comparing  the  stoi-ks  on  hand  at  the  domestic 
mills  on  January  31,  with  t.iieir  averao-e  daily  produc- 
tion ba.sed  upon  the  combined  production  for  1918, 
1919,  and  1920.  the  figures  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  show  that: 
Newsprint    paper    mill    stocks    equal    7    days'    average 

output. 
Book  paper  mill   .stocks  cipial  9   days'  average  output. 
Paper  Board  mill  stocks  equal  about  9   days'   average 

output. 
Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  19  days'  av- 
erage   output. 
Bag   paper   mill   stocks   equal   about    6   days'    average 

output. 
Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  29  days'  average 

output. 
Tissue  paper  mill  .stocks  equal  18  days'  average  output. 
Hanging   paper   mill   stiocks   equal    slightly   more    than 

16  days'  average  output. 
Felts   and   building  paper   mill  stocks    ecptal    13   days' 

average    output. 
^Miscellaneous    paper    mill    .stocks    equal    slightly    more 

than  21   days'  average  output. 
Total  paper  mill   stocks   of  all  grades  equal   about   12 

days'  average  output. 
While  production  decreased  for  all  grades  during 
January,  some  departments  show  an  increase  com- 
pared with  those  prior  to  the  abnormal  record  for 
1920  and  the  totals  for  Januan^  1921,  1920,  1S19  and 
1918,  were:  420,468;  650,293;  466,236;  491,010.  Hang- 
ing .suffered  the  least,  new.sprint  next. 
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Transactions  of  the  Technical    Section 


(A  continuation  of  the  Repoi-t  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 

Jan.  19  &  20,  1921. 
Speed  Inter-lock  as  Applied  to  Paper  Machine  Drives. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  which  appeared  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  Jan.  20,  Mr. 
Warburton  added : 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  deal 
fully  with  the  subject  of  sectionalized  driving  one 
would  require  to  write — not  a  paper,  but  a  book.  There 
are  man.y  interesting  phases  of  sectionalize^d  driving 
which  I  have  not  even  mentioned  as  yet  which  you 
may  wish  to  consider  and  discuss,  and  if  I  have  not 
taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  already  I  would  like 
to  throw  forward  a  few  thoughts  which  may  bring 
forth  interesting  discussion. 

A  well-known  engineer  (connected  with  a  firm  of 
machine  builders)  told  me  some  little  time  ago  that  he 
did  not  consider  a  high  speed  news  machine  would  be 
a  paying  proposition,  becau.se  the  horsepower  taken 
for  driving  high-speed  machines  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  speed. 

Let  me  say  at  once — I  am  not  contributing  hereb.y 
to  your  fascinating  subject — Speed  vs.  Width.  The 
same  remark  would  appear  largely  common  to  both 
types.  Fundamentally,  I  suppose  the  man  quoted  is 
right  because  the  wire  is  longer  on  high  speed  machines 
— more  suction  boxes — more  presses — heavier  presses, 
at  least  twice,  and  may  be  three  times  the  weight  of 
dryers,  collectively  these  mean  approximately  double 
power  demand  per  unit  of  speed  as  compared  with  an 
ordinary   machine;    nearly    one    thousand   horse-power 


Trnt  iM  niNOTES 


A   graphic   picture  of   belt   slip. 

has  been  indicated  in  practice  on  mechanically  driven 
machines  running  at  nearly  one  thousand  feet. 

The  new  mammonth  Laureutide  machine  at  six 
hundred  feet  takes  1.26  motor  brake  horse  power  per 
inch  of  width. 

From  data  collected  of  single  motor  drive  machines 
it  would  appear  that  the  average  horsepower  of  a  news 
machine  mechanically  driven  at  six  hundred  feet  per 
minute  is  about  1.97  brake  horsepower  per  inch  of 
width. 

The  mammoth  machine  actually  takes  less  power  per 
inch  of  width  than  the  average  small  machine.  Taking 
weight  of  machines  into  consideration,  we  find  the 
average  mechanically  driven  machine  takes  approxim- 
ately three  times  as  much  power  per  inch  of  width  as 
the  Laureutide  machine. 


The  power-cost  bogey  has  had  its  sting  withdrawn 
by  a  combination  of  good  workmanship  and  design  com- 
bined with  sectionalized  driving;  these  two  factors  are 
combined  together,  and  cannot  be  separated,  so,  we 
cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  precisely  how 
much  to  attribute  to  one  and  how  much  to  the' other. 
The  results,  however,  are  little  short  of  staggering. 

Another  interesting  feature  which  claims  attention 
in  connection  with  the  starting  up  of  a  high  speed  news 
machine,  is  the  enormous  torque  required  to  start  the 
dryers  turning.  At  Laureutide  the  torque  required 
was  equivalent  to  one  thousand  horsepower  torque ;  the 
running  load  of  the  dryers  at  seven  hundred  feet  as  low 
as  forty  horsepower.  That  is  to  say,  the  starting  load 
is  no  less  than  fourteen  times  as  much  as  the  estimated 
running  load  at  one  thousand  feet.  This  starting  torque 
worked  out  gives  co-efficient  of  friction  at  start  as  that 
generally  u.sed  for  metal  on  metal  dry,  and  there  is 
evidently  no  oil  at  starting  to  help.  All  oil  has  been 
cleared  away  by  a  combination  of  pressure  and  temper- 
ature. A  mixture  bi  oil  and  graphite  might  help  the 
starting  conditions. 

Smaller  machines  would  appear  from  calculation  not 
to  have  such  fierce  starting  torque  as  compared  with 
running  torque. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  when  the  dryers  are 
turning  round  very  slowly  they  have  torque  equivalent 
to  five  hundred  and  fifty  horsepower,  which  appear  to 
show  that  the  oil  does  not  get  full.y  into  the  journals 
until  the  speed  rises  to  some  reasonable  figure. 

If  I  had  been  reading  this  paper  in  England  instead 
of  in  Canada,  I  need  hardly  say  one  of  my  prime  duties 
would  have  been  to  deal  with  steam  engines  first,  but 
over  here  one  is  apt  to  take  motors  for  granted.  Here 
you  are  so  spoiled  by  nature  that  you  can,  with  reason, 
talk  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  raising  steam. 

Friction  clutches  and  all  their  attendant  troubles  are 
avoided  by  sectionalized  driving.  I  wonder  what  form 
of  friction  clutch  would  have  started  the  Laurentide 
dryers. 

I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  shut  downs  are 
less  frequent — fire  and  life  hazards  are  certainly  less. 
Ease  of  control  by  push  bottons  to  inch  the  dryers  or 
the  press  rolls  when  washing  felts  are  things  that  re- 
quire to  be  experienced  to  be  realized. 

Those  gentlemen  who  would  have  a  basement,  at  any 
rate  can  have  the  basement  for  whatever  purpose  they 
-like  because  it  is  free  from  any  drive  entanglements. 

Vertical  belts,  we  know,  are  bad.  They  are  elimin- 
ated. 

Cleanliness  is  at  its  maximum. 

In  the  case  of  a  jam  at  the  calenders  there  is  a  button 
available  to  reverse  the  calenders  instead  of  having 
to  use  violent  mechanical  instruments,  e.g.  pinchbars, 
to  get  the  rolls  turned  round. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  less 
sulphite  and  so  save  rimning  costs  thereb.v. 

In  conclusion  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  sectional- 
ized drives  are  equally  applicable,  to  book  machines 
as  to  new.s,  to  tissue  machines  as  to  kraft,  and  that  the 
demand  for  sectionalized  drives  did  not  arise  from  high 
speed  news  machines,  because  sectionalized  drives  were 
in  demand  years  befoi-e  high  speed  news  machines  were 
thought  of,  certainly  before  thev  were  talked  of. 

MR.  RRASSINGTON:  I  want"  to  ask  Mr.  Warburton 
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wlietlier  the  electrical  drive  is  sufficiently  economical 
to  consider  replacing  mechanical  drives  in  existence. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatsoever  that  electrical 
drives  with  the  Harland  interlock  system  are  efficient 
in  every  respect.  I  do  not  think  the  point  is  quite 
covered  that  a  change  in  speed  has  to  occur  before  the 
correction  is  made.  The  sectional  drive  permits  a 
reversing  arrangement  and  does  away  with  the  clutch 
and  the  tremendous  torque  upon  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  I  am  going  after  the  electrical 
drives  in  any  sense,  but  on  the  old  mechanical  drives 
the  amount  of  troul)le  was  really  not  so  very  great,  and 
your  engines  were  really  reducing  valves.  You  got 
your  power  from  your  steam  before  you  used  it  in  the 
"drying  cylinders  and  it  is  possible  that  power  is  not 
the  first  consideration  of  the  paper  mill,  because  there 
are  some  things  which  are  more  important  than  the  loss 
of  any  amount  of  power.  For  instance,  you  can  lose 
a  great  deal  of  money  if  you  allow  the  broke  to  pile  up. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Warburton,  "If  you  have  a 
paper  mill  where  you  have  already  installed  an  ordin- 
ary engine  drive,  the  amount  of  broke  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  mill  is  running  in  good  shape,  would  it 
•  pay  to  pull  it  out  and  install  the  electrical  drives?" 

MR.  WARBURTON  :  1  don 't  know.    It  would  dcpeml 
on  conditions. 
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Diagram  of  coiitroUer  contact  circle,  showing  liow  rheo.stat 
aim  "breathes"  against  the  higher  speed  contact  if  there  is  a 
tendency   for  the  motor   to  laR. 

MR.  BRASSINOTON:  1  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  data  oi-  records  showing  the 
amount  of  saving  that  could  be  made  in  broke  by  put- 
ting in  a  sectionalized  electrical  drive,  as  compnred 
with  the  old  mechanical  drive. 

MR.  WARBURTON:  All  I  can  say  in  connection 
with  that  is  to  refer  to  the  figures  on  power  consumii- 
tion  just  given. 

You  ina.v  analyze  a  mechanically  driven  mncbine. 
calculate  three  per  cent,  loss  in  the  belts,  yon  iiia\- 
calculate  bearing  friction  and  make  it  three  per  cent, 
for  each  bearing,  and  you  will  get  results  very  different 
fi-om  practice  as  shown  by  taking  out  the  mechanical 
(Irjves  and  putting  in  electrical  drives.  A  great  deal 
nf  power  is  consumed  in  a  mechanical  drive  that  is 
apart  from  any  such  figures  arrived  at,  maybe  lln' 
cone  pulleys  accoiuit  for  a  lot  of  the  difference. 

Apart  from  i)apcr  machines  altogether,  my  exper- 
ience has  been  tluil  in  every  case  of  electrification  l!ic 
saving  by  means  of  putting  in  motors  and  taking  out 
iill  sorts  of  drives,  is  more  than  you  can  cal  calculate 
tlbeoretieally. 

Mr.  WARBURTON  said  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
power   delivered    to   the   nuiciiine   by   a    sectional    drive 


and  by  mechanical  transmission :  On  machines  which 
I  have  analyzed  giving  an  average  of  1.97  B.H.P.  per 
inch  of  width  at  600  feet,  some  of  the  machines  are  in 
England,  some  of  them  in  other  countries.  It  is  easy 
to  get  readings  where  electrical  drives  are  in  operation 
from  paper  machines  aualj'zed  to  bring  in  those  figures, 
that  is  the  figure,  1.97  on  the  machines  which  were 
driven  in  an  ordinary  mechanical  way  with  belts,  gears, 
ropes  and  things,  but  in  every  case  the  machine  was 
driven  by  one  motor,  and  I  have  taken  the  brake  horse- 
power of  that  particular  motor,  as  compared  with  the 
collective  brake  horsepower  of  the  Laurentide  machine. 
MR.  MERRILL:  (General  Electric  Company,  Schen- 
ectady) :  It  would  be  interesting  t-o  know  the  powers 
of  these  motors  and  the  speeds,  and  also  the  number  of 
sections  to  these  machines. 

MR.  WARBURTON:  There  are  nme  sections  and 
nine  motors.  Some  ran  at  250  r.p.m.  some  at  500  r.p.m. 
The  couch  motor  is  125  horsepower;  each  press,  ninety 
horsepower;  three  sections  of  di\yers,  one  hiuidred  and 
twenty-five  horsepower  each ;  calender,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horsepower. 

MR.  MERRILL :  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  paper  Mr.  Warburton  has  given  us.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  the  arguments  that  he  has  set  forth  for 
sectionalized  drives,  particularly  for  new  machines,  is 
well  worth  the  time  and  energy  he  has  given  to  it. 

MR.  LEEPER:  I  would  like  to  know  about  the  gap 
arcing  on  the  rheostat  between  the  contact  points  on 
the  rheostats. 

MR.  WARBURTON :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  feared 
a  little  arcing  in  between  the  contacts  and  left  about 
one-half  the  space  of  the  contact  itself,  as  gap.  There 
is  no  arcing  visible  and  in  future  installations  the  gap 
will  be  made  less,  as  we  do  not  fear  sjiai'king  in  any 
way. 

MR.  LEEPER:  Personally,  it  looks  similar  to  the 
regulator  in  use  for  many  years.  I  feel  that  if  you 
made  speed  changes  on  a  section  motor  eontinuall.\' 
and  rapidly  you  would  have  serious  arcing  at  the  con- 
tacts. It  might  not  show  up  at  once,  but  in  time  they 
would  become  so  rough  that  you  would  not  get  any 
contact.  I  should  think  these  would  not  last  much 
more  than  a  year  of  continuous  service,  and  what  I 
was  after  is  how  that  arcing  could  be  kept  down. 

MR.  WARBITRTON:  We  have  not  had  a  very  long 
experience  with  the  Laurentide  machines,  that  is  obv- 
ious. It  is  only  a  matter  of  weeks,  but  certainly  there 
is  no  visible  depreciation  of  contacts  as  yet.  In  the  case 
of  the  other  machine  mentioned,  which  has  been  run- 
ning for  six  years,  we  were  called  u]ion  last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  for  contact  renewals. 

MR.  LEEPER :  The  statement  M'as  made  that  for  slow 
speed  machines,  gearing  was  preferable.  According 
to  quotations  submitted  on  various  sectional  drives  to- 
day with  machines  equipped  with  direct  connected 
motors  or  with  gear  drives,  there  was  a  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  first  cost.  Now,  why  is  the  gear  drive 
preferable  if  the  cost  is  no  different?  It  introduces  an- 
other possible  source  of  trouble  in  additional  bearing 
requirements,  and  if  the  cost  is  the  same,  or  practically 
the  same,  T  cannot  quite  see  the  advantage  of  one  over 
the  other. 

MR.  WARBURTON :  It  is  sometimes  advantageous 
with  a  ge.ar  drive  to  change  the  gear  ratio  and  so  kee)) 
standard  armatures  for  the  different  .sections,  but  apart 
from  this  if  the  combined  efficiency  of  gear  and  motor 
is  not  better  than  the  slow  speed  motor  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  special  benefit  in  using  a  gear  drive 
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as  compared  with  direct  connected  motors.     1  have  no 
personal  preference  at  all. 

MR.  li.  L.  SANDMAN  asked  if  the  cah-nder  coukl 
be  shut  down  and  allow  broke  to  be  made  between  the 
di'yers  and  the  calender.  He  wanted  to  know  if  in 
shutting  down  the  calenders,  the  regulators  would  be 
out  of  circuit  on  the  calejider  or  on  all  the  sections  and 
would  the  rheostat  continue  to  turn  round  on  the  sec- 
tion shut  down. 

MR.  WARBURTON  :  At  Laureutide  a  solenoid  clutch 
was  provided  between  the  master  shaft  and  the  spur 
shaft  in  connection  with  the  calender  regulator  and  so 
arranged  that  directly  the  spur  shaft  driven  by  the 
motor  shut  down  st(i]i,s,  the  other  spur  shaft  would  be 
disengaged  from  the  master  shaft  and  so  the  regulator 
arm  on  the  calender  would  remain  stationary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Laureutide  Company  actually  never 
installed  this  solenoid  arrangement  as  they,  along  with 
us,  considered  the  matter  met  completely  by  the  cons- 
ti'uction.  The  brush  arm  is  designed  to  run  over  the 
contacts.  Actually  I  have  had  on  test  one  arm  which 
made  3,000  r.  p.  m.  without  damage. 

MR.  SANDMAN :  Have  you  no  fear  that  the  friction 
action  may  spoil  j^our  tension?  I  mean  the  spring  ten- 
sion might  become  less  in  operation. 

MR.  WARBURTON:  The  mechanism  is  comparable 
to  a  direct  current  motor  and  its  brush  gear.  Only,  in 
this  case,  instead  of  the  commutator  i-evolviug,  the 
brush  revolves,  and  the  spring  actuating  on  the  brush 
is  comparable  to  that  on  ordinary  D  C  motor. 

MR.  WARBURTON  said,  in  reply  to  MR.  GUSH- 
ING's  question  as  to  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
control    when    start.ing    from    cold: 

I  think  one  of  the  main  troubles  of  sectionalised 
drives  in  the  past  before  the  advent  of  any  control  was 
speed  variation  due  to  temperature  conditions  as  much 
as  to  anything  else. 

With  the  motors  controlled  as  described  the  motors 
will  run  in  exact  harmony  with  the  master  shaft  regard- 
less of  any  change  of  temperature  conditions  of  rheo- 
stats or  of  motors  themselves.  The  regulator  in  each 
case  will  automatically  correct  every  variation  in  tem- 
perature of  any  part  of  the-  plant,  and  regardless 
of  temperature  variation  will  keep  every  motor  in 
synchronism  with  t^e  master  shaft. 

MR.  H.  S.  TAYLOR:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  War- 
burton  how  the  master  shaft  is  driven?  Is  that  driven 
by  driving  motors  or  from  a  separate  motor? 

MR.  WARBURTON:  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  almost  as  much  as  anything  else.  Sometimes 
this  shaft  is  driven  by  a  dryer  motor.  Some  people 
prefer  the  couch  motor  to  drive  that  shaft,  in  other 
cases  an  independent  master  motor  of  two  or  three 
horse  power  may  be  used  to  drive  it. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  If  the  master  shan't  were  stopped, 
would  that  shut   down   the   machine? 

MR.  WARBURTON:  No.  The  motors  would  con- 
tinue running  at  a  steady  speed,  ajiproximately 
equal  to  the  last  controlled  speed.  The  brushes  on  the 
regulator  would  revolve  but  electrically  would  be  out 
of  action,  and  .so  the  regulator  brush  arm  position 
would  no  longer  have  any  effect  on   a   motor. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  see  some  representatives  of  the 
Laurentide  here.  They  have  the  credit  for  the  install- 
ation of  the  first  news  machine  of  Canadian  manufac- 
ture. It  is  just  possible  they  might  wish  to  contribute 
something  to  this  discussion. 

MR.  MASON :  We  would  be  glad  to  give  any  inform- 
ation a  little  later,  when  we  have  our  second  machine 


iii  opei'alidu,  and  we  would  lie  jilail  to  welcome  any  of 
you  to  Grand  Mere  to  see  Ibc  machines,  f  would  be 
glad  to  answei'  any  questions. 

MR.  WARDLE:  I  might  .just  add  a  word  to  what  Mr. 
Mason  has  said,  that  we  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
getting  the  long  desired  infoi-nuition  as  to  what  the 
different  parts  of  a  machine  will  I'cquire  at  various 
speeds  and  different  loads,  and  will  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  we  promise  that  the  Technical  Section  will  get  the 
result  of  our  experiments  prettv  soon. 

MR.  S.  N.  STAEGE:  (Westinghouse  Klectric  and 
Manufacturing  Company)  :  1  think  Mi'.  Warburton  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  the 
subject.  The  information  with  respect  to  belt  slipping 
on  cone  pulleys  is  something  which  we  all  should  con- 
sider. I  question  whether  paper  manufacturers  in 
general,  or  even  engineers,  have  fully  appreciated  the 
amount  of  trouble  which  results  from  belt  slippage  or 
that  kind  of  pulley  in  the  old  mechanical  system. 

Well,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  trouble 
does  not  always  show  up  at  the  place  where  it  origin- 
ates. The  variations  in  speed  between  sections  and 
between  the  couch  and  the  first  press,  or  between  any 
of  two  presses  or  between  the  presses  and  the  dryers 
may  so  weaken  the  sheet,  that  it  may  break  between 
the  dryers  and  the  calenders  or  may  bi'eak  going  over 
the  printing  press  later  on. 

Now  in  regard  to  sectional  drives  which  will  produce 
a  uniform  speed,  thei'e  is  no  more  tendency  for  paper 
to  break  at  a  thousand  feet  than  at  five  hundred.  It 
is  a  question  of  how  fast  you  can  form  a  sheet,  dry 
it,  and  tend  to  otjier  things  outside  of  the  actual 
drive  itself. 

The  question  was  raised  a  little  while  ago,  as  to 
whether  it  was  advisable  or  permissable  to  take  out  the 
existing  mechanical  drive  and  instal  a  sectional  drive. 
In  our  practice,  we  have  fo^md  that  the  power  is  great- 
ly reduced  in  the  use  of  sectional  di'ives,  and  I  suppose, 
corresponds  veiy  favorably  with  the  figures  presented 
by  Mr.  Warburton,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  in 
paper  machines  we  consider  sectional  individual  motor 
drives  as  compared  to  the  mechanical  system  of  drives, 
particularly  the  Marshall  train  di'ives — will  effect  a 
saving  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  it  may  go 
as  high  as  fifty  per  cent,  depending  on  the  conditions 
and  the  type  of  drives. 

Now,  power,  of  coui-se,  is  an  item,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  engine  is  usually  operated  as  a  re- 
ducing valve;  the  exhaust  steam  being  used  for  drying 
paper.  However,  if  electric  power  is  used  for 
paper  machines,  and  normally  you  would  iise  five 
hundred  horsepower  on  the  machine,  and  you  now 
find  you  can  drive  the  machine  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horsepower,  you  can  still  develop  five  hundred 
hoi-sepower,  use  the  exhaust  steam  for  drying,  yoxi  need 
that  much,  and  use  the  balance  of  power  for  driving 
beaters  or  anything  else  throughout  the  mill.  So,  if 
you  do  not  require  the  full  amount  of  power  on  the 
paper  machines,  it  can  be  used  elsewhere. 

Whereas  there  is  a  large  saving  in  the  mill  on  the 
power  required  to  drive  a  paper  machine,  where  sec- 
tional drive  is  used,  I  believe  that  the  biggest  saving 
resulting  to  the  paper  mill  is  the  reduction  of  lost  pro- 
duction. I  believe  that  will  run  into  more  money  than 
cutting  in  two  the  power  which  -drives  the  paper  ma- 
chines, because  we  know  that  production  runs  into 
money  pretty  fast  and  if  you  are  making  two  per  cent 
of  broke  and  you  can  cut  that  in  half — although  you 
cannot    eliminate    that    entirely — your    pay   roll   is  no 
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greater  and  the  investment  charges  on  your  plant  are 
no  greater,  and  the  only  increase  you  are  putting  into 
the  increase  of  production  is  the  raw  materials,  and 
what  you  get  over  and  above  the  cost  of  that  raw 
material  for  that  greater  out-put  is  "velvet".  For  in- 
stance, if  j'ou  can  increase  your  production  one  per 
cent,  it  will  pay  the  fixed  charges  on  a  pretty  big  in- 
vestment under  sectionalized  drives. 

Just  speaking  in  round  figures,  suppose  you  would 
throw  out  your  mechanical  drive,  and  put  in  a  sec- 
tional drive,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  machine.  Sup- 
pose that  new  model  would  cost  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  —  remember  I  am  just  giving  you  rough  fig- 
ures— supposing  you  say  that  the  interest  and  depre- 
ciation charges  against  that  should  be  ten  per  cent,  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  dollars  a  day,  how  much  increase 
in  production  would  you  have  to  make  to  discount  that 
and  put  something  on  the  profit  side?  This  is  quite 
typical. 

"  Slow  speed  machines,  like  cylinder  board  machines, 
operate  from  perhaps  a  few  feet  per  minute  up  to  two 
hundred  feet,  with  the  motor  speed  regulated  to  an  in- 
take shaft  from  a  few  revolutions  i;p  to  five  or  ten  or 
fifteen  revolutions.  I  believe  that  the  slow  speed  motor 
would  cost  more  money  than  the  high  speed  motor  with 
the  reduction  gear,  and,  further  than  that  where  a 
high-speed  motor  is  used  with  reduction  gear  ventila- 
tion problems  do  not  occur,  whereas  if  you  use  a  motor 
at  this  extremely  low  speed,  it  would  be  absolutely 
essential  to  use  a  forced  ventilation  system.  Outside 
of  the  fact  of  these  differences  involved,  there  is  a 
difference  in  efficiency,  but,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
slow  speed  motor  cannot  be  applied  to  slow-speed 
machinery.  However,  I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  slow-speed  motor  will  be  less  than  the  high-speed 
motor  plus  gears.  Not  only  that,  but  the  slow-speed 
motor  will  he  heavier  to  handle,  and  occupy  more 
space,   which   are   obvious   disadvantages. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  which,  in  my  opinion, 
seem  tfl  favor  the  high-speed  motor  with  the  gear  re- 
duction as  against  the  slow-speed  motor. 

Certainly  a  sectionalized  motor  drive  for  paper  ma- 
chines can  be  made  more  flexible  than  the  mechanical 
drives.  You  can  start  and  stop  it  as  rapidly  as  you 
please,  jog  along  and  move  it  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time. 
and  you  know  the  enormous  strains  encountered  and 
the  time  lost  in  striking  in  the  clutches,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  is  extreme.  I  know  that  in  some  of  the  high 
speed  machines,  with  mechanical  driven  a  special  re- 
ducing gear  is  required  to  start  the  dryers,  because  it  is 
impossilsle  to  start  them  otherwise;  the  clutch  would 
not  hold,  and  you  have  to  start  with  a  low  gear,  and 
later  on  shift  into  a  higher  gear,  after  they  are  in 
motion. 

I  think  the  question  of  very  high  starting  torque  is 
one  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  that 
by  carefully  getting  after  the  mechanical  designs  when 
the  conditions  are  known,  this  can  be  greatly  reduced 
in  a  news  machine  just  starting  up  but  perhaps  the 
opportunity  has  not  been  afforded  for  thoroughly 
analyzing   the    mechanical    conditions. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  basement  can  be 
eliminated  so  far  as  the  drive  is  concerned,  because  no 
part  of  it  goes  into  the  basement  and  considerable 
difference  can  be  made  in  the  width  of  the  paper  ma- 
chine room  alone.  We  have  found,  in  analyzing  several 
cases,  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  narrower 
machine  rooms  could  be  effected  by  using  sectional 
drives  than  is  absolutely  necessary  with  the  mechanical 


system  of  drives,  and  the  reliability,  in  my  opinion,  is 
far  greater  as  regards  the  control  of  the  motors,  and 
they  can  be  operated  fm-  years  with  practically  no 
maintenance  other  than  renewals  of  brushes,  which  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  cents  or  dollars,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  operate  everj-  minute  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  six  or  seven  days  a  week,  year  after  year,  where- 
as, with  the  mechanical  system  of  drive,  nearly  every 
mill  has  a  basement  full  of  extra  gears,  clutches, 
pulleys,  belts  and  so  on,  and  one  man  is  constantly 
working  repairing  the  parts  and  making  renewals. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  advantages  in  sectional 
drives,  which  Mr.  Warburton  has  touched  upon  and 
analyzed  more  or  less  particularly,  and  which  can  be 
explained  individually,  that  I  believe  every  one  of  us 
can  well  afford  to  investigate  further. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  At  this  time  I  think  we  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  this  paper  presented 
to  the  Technical  Section,  for  two  reasons:  one  is,  that 
we  have  had  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the  first 
sectionalized  driving  that  has  been  introduced  in  Can- 
ada, and  this  has  been  attached,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  has 
said,  to  the  first  news  machine  built  in  Canada.  The 
beginning  of  the  operation  of  this  machine,  and  the 
recent  beginning  of  the  operation  of  a  machine  on  fine 
papers,  represents  the  entiy  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers into  a  field  of  endeavor  which  holds  great 
promise  for  Canada  as  a  manufacturing  country,  and 
Canadians,  I  think,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  found  that  these  machines 
are  behaving.  It  means  a  period  of  development  in 
machine  construction  in  Canada  that  some  of  our  con- 
cerns have  been  aiming  at  for  some  time  and  with  the 
absolutely  certain  growth  that  must  come  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  the  corresponding  or 
complementary  development  of  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery for  our  industry,  is  something  which  is  cer- 
tainly' to  be  desired,  and  something  of  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proiul.  We  have  concerns  in  Can- 
ada now  that  can  manufacture  practically — if  not  en- 
tirely— everything  that  the  jiulp  and  paper  mills 
reqire  in  the  way  of  nuichinery.  and  we  have  tlie  mother 
country — in  this  instance,  at  any  rate — supplying  the 
motive  power  that  is  driving  the  finest  piece  of  work- 
manship in  the  paper  machines  that  we  have,  and  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

MR.  ROSSITER  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

(The  discussions  of  papers  will  be  continued.) 

GERMANY'S  PAPER  TRADE. 

I  have  just  had  a  look  at  tlie  "Bulletin"  of  the  Kede- 
ration  of  British  Industries,  which  includes  nearly  all 
the  paper  mill  owners  of  reputs,  and  other  industries, 
and  in  commenting  on  the  (ierman  paper  trade  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  very  satisfactory.  Selling  prices  are  so 
high  that  producers  of  paper  are  enabled  to  use  Am- 
erican coal,  which  has  been  impossible  for  other  indus- 
tries in  view  of  the  exchange  position  of  the  dollar.  Then 
again  the  home  demand  for  paper  can  be  supplied  and 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  permission  to 
export  500  tons  a  month.  Such  exportation  would  nat- 
urally jield  very  high  profits  owing  to  the  prices  iirev- 
ailing  outside  Germany,  the  low  cost  of  production  and 
the  low  level  of  the  mark.  From  this  account  the  Ger- 
mans are  getting  over  the  coal  question.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  under  the  peace  terms  Prance  was  to 
get  a  big  share  of  coal  each  month  to  make  up  for  what 
had  been  destroved  during  the  war. — J.R.B. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  Feb.,  21,  1!)2L 
'  The  I'aper  Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  made  a  change  in  the  date  on  which  the 
annual  dinner  will  be  held.  It  is  put  back  to  Ajiril  15 
and  will  conclude  an  interesting  week's  meetin<is  and 
conferences,  most  of  which  will  be  of  a  private  char- 
acter. Unfortunately  the  President  (Mr.  W.  L.  Tod) 
is  at  present  unwell  and  lias  had  to  cancel  some  of  his 
engagements. 

Technical  Section. 

The  various  brandies  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Paper  Makers'  Association  are  progressing  very  favor- 
ably, and  from  a  technological  point  are  instructive  and 
interesting.  What  is  more  pleasing  is  tlie  fact  that 
mill  men  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  Section  and 
now  that  they  have  got  a  "move"  ou  big  things  are 
expected  in  the  future.  Last  week  the  London  branch 
held  tlieir  first  meeting  and  it  was  a  success  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  H.  Goldstraw,  of  the  firm  of  John 
Dickinson  &  Co.,  Croxlej'  Paper  Mill.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers, Mr.  F.  Heckford,  dealt  with  several  subjects  on 
the  chemical  side  of  papermakiug  in  a  general  way  and 
in  the  discussion  that  followed.  Mr.  R.  W.  Sindall  took 
part.  One  of  the  Scottish  branches  has  become  So  in- 
terested in  the  technical  work  that  a  local  University 
has  been  approached  with  a  view  to  providing  classes 
for  .students  in  papermaking  and  if  Manchester  can  do 
it  there  is  no  I'eason  why  Scotland  should  be  in  the 
backward  area. 

Pulp  Prices  Easier. 

Sellers  of  pulps  are  trying  to  encourage  buyers  with 
easier  jirices.  In  other  words  they  want  to  liven  up  a 
dead  market.  Beyond  small  dealings,  very  little  busi- 
ness is  being  transacted  in  other  sulphite,  sulphate,  or 
groundwood,  and,  consequently,  pulp  men  are  anxious 
to  meet  the  paper  makers  as  best  they  can  in  quotations 
and  revising  standing  contracts.  Quotations  are  now 
about  as  follows  c.  i.  f.  to  United  Kingdom  ports : 

Bleached  sulphite,  £50  —  £52 ;  Easy  Bleaching,  37.5 
— 38;  Sulphite  new^s,  32.5  —  34;  Unbleached  soda,  32.5 
— 34;  Soda  kraft.  29.15  —  30;  Groundwood  50  per  cent 
wet.,  10;  Groundwood  dry,  20. 

News  has  reached  London  that  the  workers  in 
some  of  the  Swedish  pulp  mills  are  ou  strike  over  the 
t(uestion  of  wages  and  output  is  being  hampered.  In 
Norway  there  is  also  considerable  unrest,  but  the  mill 
workers  are  looking  on  the  depression  existing  fi-om  a 
sensible  point  of  view.  Taken  all  round  the  Scandina- 
vian pulp  market  is  ver\'  quiet  and  enquiries  on  a  small 
.scale. 

Recently  small  shipments  of  unbleached  sulphite 
have  reached  England  from  Canada.  Germany  is  now 
sending  dry  groundwood  into  the  British  market  at  a 
little  over  £20  a  ton. 

The  Paper  Situation. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  report  in  the  market. 
Depression  still  rules,  printers  are  "slack",  and  paper 
sellers  are  down  now  on  rock-bottom  prices.  Many 
mills  still  remain  closed,  unemployment  is  still  great, 
and  looking  round  at  things  generally.  I  am  afraid  the 
British  mill  man  is  as  far  off  a  revival  today,  as  he  was 
in  October  last,  when  the  depression  set  in  upon  him 
with  a  vengeance.  With  this  gloominess  overhanging 
a  gi-eat  industry  one  cannot  expect  pulp  sellers  to  look 
cheerful,  no  matter  what  inducements  they  may  hold 
out  to  buyers.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  paper 
mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  undergoing  a  severe 


strain  and  all  sorts  of  devices  are  being  used  to  compel 
them  to  .sell  umier  the  cost  of  production.  Some  of  the 
big  newspapei-s,  not  pleased  with  the  cost  of  new.sprint, 
act  like  fools  in  their  paradi.se.  They  keep  shouting 
into  the  ears  of  the  paper  mill  man  that  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  are  dumping  cheap  shipments  int^)  market 
and  that  prices  of  British  paper  must  come  down  to  the 
.same  level.  It  is  true  some  cheap  lots  did  find  their 
way  into  London  and  capital  was  made  out  of  them; 
but  all  the  agitation  conjured  up  by  the  big  buyers  did 
not  force  down  prices  to  the  level  they  expected  and 
now  they  are  resorting  to  the  same  methods  again  dur- 
ing the  period  of  depression.  British  papermakers, 
however,  are  firm  and,  perhaps,  know  more  about  what 
is  coming  into  the  market  than  buyers  do. 
The  Spirit  of  Co-operation. 

Naturally  in  these  days  of  dire  distress,  depression, 
and  uneasiness,  one  may  ask  what  is  being  done  to 
bring  things  to  a  normal  state.  Well,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  prevailing.  Pulp  men  are  trying  to 
meet  the  paper  mill  men  in  every  way  possible  and  the 
]iaper  mill  men  are  trying  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their 
customers.  There  is  a  give  and  take  policy  prevailing, 
otherwise  there  would  be  serious  financial  losses  in 
many  quarters.  For  instance,  some  big  buyers  of  paper 
have  been  so  hard  pressed  that  they  have  actually  ask- 
ed the  mill  to  cancel  their  contracts.  Recognising  the 
serious  state  of  affairs  the  mills  have  acquiesced  and  a 
good  customer  helped  out  of  a  dilemma.  Pulp  men  do 
their  share  also,  and  so  does  the  worker.  And  the 
relationship  between  worker  and  employer  today  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  prestige  of  the  British  mills, 
notwithstanding  the  serious  unemployment  problem, 
because,  the  employee  realises  that  in  a  period  of  de- 
pre.ssion,  or  slump,  it  is  useless  to  try  and  draw  blood 
out  of  stone  through  the  channels  of  trade  unionism, 
v.hich  is  undergoing  a  severe  financial  strain  as  well  as 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Consequently,  in  this 
period  of  uncertainty  there  is  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
sympathy,  one  with  another, — a  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
Older  to  stabilise  the  industry  and  bring  about  a 
revival  of  trade. 

Irish  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd. 

The  Irish  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Clondalkin,  Co. 
Dublin,  in  which  Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker  takes  an  interest, 
appealed  a  few  days  ago  for  support  in  offering  £150,- 
000  8  p.c.  1st  mortgage  debentures  at  98,  redeemable  at 
105  p.c.  over  15  years.  For  over  100  yeai's  this  mill  has 
entered  for  the  Irish  and  English  trade  and  since  it 
passed  int  othe  hands  of  the  present  owners  £180,000 
has  been  spent  from  1914  up  to  the  present,  in  bring 
ing  it  up-to-date. 

Notelets. 

Kraft  paper  is  selling  at  £43  a  ton — when  an  order  is 
obtained. 

Scotish  mills  have  big  stocks  of  exparts.  Nearly  all 
the  exports  in  Algeria  has  been  purchased  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

While  working  on  a  chimney  stack  at  the  Godalming 
Paper  mill,  a  steeple  jack  was  gassed.  His  mate  lashed 
a  rope  round  him  and  lowered  him  to  the  ground,  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  for  medical  treatment — an  act  wliich 
made  those  who  saw  it  feel  dizzy. 

The  Manchester  School  of  Technology  has  dem- 
onstrated a  process,  known  as  the  Robey-Taylor  system, 
for  treating  papermaking  fibres.  It  is  claimed  to  give 
an  improved  yield  and  a  greater  product.  Geo.  Tay- 
lor, of  Dallas,  Texas,  U.S.A.  carried  out  trials  with 
cotton  linter,  hemp,  jute,  and  the  paper  samples  were 
looked  upon  as  creditable. 
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A  ratalogue  nf  the  catalogues  published  in  Canada  is 
now  open  for  inspection  at  the  British  Overseas  Trade 
Department,   ('anadians  need  not   worry  about  it. 

Shipments  of  pulp  to  the  United  Enigdom  during 
Februar\-  are  on  a  small  scale. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  name  of  long  established 
])ulp  agents  appearing  in  the  official  register  of  im- 
ports from.  Canada  —  thus  bearing  out  the  old  war  say- 
ing "Trade  Within  The  Empire."' 


Electrolytic  BI 


Mr.  R.  yitarama  Rao,  of  Bangalore,  India,  came 
to  the  University  of  Maine  for  special  courses  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Technology.  He  was  asked  for  an  opin- 
ion on  the  possibilities  in  India  for  making  electrolytic 
bleach  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
textiles,  etc.     His  interesting  reply  is  as  follows: 

To  answer  definitely  your  question  whether  India  _ 
can  make  ^ler  own  electroh'tic  bleach  is  not  quite  pos- 
sible. I  did  not  make  a  critical  study  of  Indian 
Geology  from  an  economical  and  industrial  stand- 
point, since  it  formed  a  part  of  the  course  in  general 
geology.  The  vast  size  of  the  country  —  a  country  as 
large  as  the  continent  of  Europe  excluding  Ru.ssia  — 
makes  it  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  question  to  speak  or  write 
authoritatively  on  it  for  the  whole  of  India.  How- 
ever, I  will  give  a  more  general  information  about 
those  parts  of  India  with  which  I  am  least  familiar 
and  a  more  definite  information  about  those  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Many  of  the  prei^ent  industrial  plants  are  more  or 
less  situated  near  or  m  large  cities.  In  many  of 
these  places  electricity  is  generated  either  by  water 
power  or  by  steam  for  mills  and  for  running  .street 
cars.  I  know  that  electricity  is  generated  by  means 
of  water  power  in  Kashmir,  a  Native  State,  close  to 
the  Himalayas  in  the  North-West,  and  famous  for 
some  very  fine  fancy  goods  in  papier-mache.  T  do  not 
definitely  know  whether  lime  could  be  had  in  large 
quantities  t.here.  In  and  round  about  Calcutta  there 
are  large  factories.  I  do  not  know  how  they  get 
their  electricity.  In  the  State  of  Mysore,  the  river 
Cauvery  has  been  harnessed  at  Sivanasamudram  and 
the  electricity  generated  is  used  for  street  and  home 
lighting,  for  mining,  and  for  rnnninsr  some  spinning 
and  weaving  mills.  A  couple  of  artificial  lake.;;  have 
been  constnicted  by  putting  dams  right  across  the 
rivers  Vedavati  and  Cauvery,  and  the  water  from 
tjipm  can  be  used  for  generating  electricity.  The 
Government  is  thinking  of  making  good  use  of  the 
water-fall  at  Gerusoppa.  a  fall  of  about  000  feet. 
In  the  same  State  of  'Mysore,  which  is  about  700 
miles  to  the  soiith  of  Bombay,  there  are  a  few  other 
places  where  electric  power  could  be  generated.  In 
Travencore,  another  Native  State,  forminfr  the  south- 
ernmost eastern  corner  of  India  there  was  some  vears 
ago  a  paper  mill.  A  convei-sation  wit.h  one  of  the 
paper  mill  proprietors  in  Bombav  made  me  believe 
that  there  were  some  facilities  for  water  power  in 
that  State. 

In  Bombay  H'eneratoi-s  are  driven  by  steam  turbines 
and  the  power  is  used  for  runninjr  street  cars.  Each 
Tnill  generates  its  own  electricity  by  steam  or  oil  eng- 
ines. Lately  a  gigantic  scheme  known  as  Tata's 
Hydro-electric  scheme  was  started  to  supnlv  electricitv 
to  Bombay  and  its  suburbs.  The  scheme  briefly 
stated   is  as   follows: 

Three  artificial  resei-^-oirs  or  lakes,  one  below  the 
other  and   ea^.h   connected   with    the   suceeding  one  bv 


each  in  India 

means  of  a  channel,  were  to  be  con.structed.  The  last 
artificial  lake  was  to  be  connected  to  a  small  resenoir 
by  an  aqueduct  running  through  a  uumbei-  of  short 
tunnels.  P'V'om  the  small  reservoir  which  could  be 
drained  dry  at  pleasure  should  be  run  three  penstocks 
about  6  ft.  6  inches  in  diameter  almost  to  the  fool 
of  the  /lill  and  each  of  them  were  then  to  l>e  divided 
into  five  or  six  branches.  Each  branch  was  to  drive 
an  undershot  Pelton  wheel  directly  coupled  to  a  gen- 
erator. The  head  water  is  more  than  1,650  feet  higli 
from  the  wheels.  More  than  fiedi  of  the  work  had 
been  finished  when  1  left  India.  When  that  Is  com- 
pleted, there  would  be  a  veiy  large  amount  of  elec- 
tricity available  for  many  industrial  enterprises  in 
and  z'ound  about  Bombay.  The  Power  House  is  near 
Karjat,  about  50  miles  from  Bombay.  It  may  not.  be 
out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  the  reservoii"s  have 
not  any  perennial  rivers  as  feeders  and  for  tlie  sup- 
ply of  water  they  depend  upon  raiiifall.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  for  about  three  months  in  the_  year. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  lime,  I  think,  there 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  many  parts  of  India. 
That  part  of  the  Western  Ghats,  where  the  Hydro- 
electric Scheme  is  situated,  are  of  ba.saltic  formation 
wit;i  plenty  of  fine  calcite  crystals  and  any  amount 
of  limestone  can  be  had  there  and  near  Bombay. 

There  are  extensive  beds  of  rock-.salt  in  the  N.  W^. 
parts  of  India  and  salts  are  manufactured  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  interior  from  certain  kinds  of  earth. 
By  far  the  largest  supply  comes  from  sea-water.  The 
manufacture  of  .salt  is  a  (Government  of  India  monop- 
oly, and  if  the  Government  means  to  help  the  indu.stry 
large  quantities  of  it  can   he  had. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  l^iat  there  might  be 
many  places  such  as  Ka.slimir.  Calcutta,  Travencore, 
etc..  suitable  for  making  electrolytic  bleach;  the  State 
of  Mysore  has  every  pos.sibility  for  making  electrolytic 
bleach  if  industries  are  started;  and  Bombay  has  every 
facility  for  making  the  same  already  or  in  the  near 
future. 

The  above  is  only  general  information.  Since  we 
are  interested  in  paper  industry  in  particular  some 
attention  to  it  is  not  out  of  place.  There  are  about 
seven  or  eight  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  India,  scat- 
tered about  in  the  conntr>-.  The  larger  mills  are  in 
the  north.  Two  mills  ai-e  near  Calcutta,  and  a 
third  about  120  miles  from  Calcutta.  One  pajier 
mill  is  in  Liicknow.  All  tjie  above  mills  u.se  mostl.v 
Sabai  grass,  rags,  jute.  etc.  The  rest  of  them  are 
.small  ones.     They  are  at  Baroda.  Bombay.  Poona.  etc. 

The  paper  mills  near  Calcutta  are  under  foreign 
manaorement  and  are  probably  well  situated  for  mak- 
in<r  their  own  electrol^'tie  bleach.  The  mills  in  Bom- 
bay can  make  their  own  bleach  as  the  can  receive 
their  supply  of  electricity  from  Tata's  Hydro-electric 
Scheme.  The  paper  mill  at  Poona  has  every  c.hance 
for  making  it  in  tlie  near  future.  If  a  i)nlp  and  paper 
mill  is  started  in  the  State  of  Mysore,  they  will  try 
to  make  their  own  bleach. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING.  By 
Edwin  Sutermeister,  479  pages,  55  figures  and  31 
full  page  photomicrographs.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1920.  Price,  (Uoth  $6.00  (U.  S. 
funds).  Obtainable  in  Canada  from  Renouf  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Montreal. 

The  increasing  importance  of  technical  control  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  making  indu.stry  has  created  a 
demand  for  more  extensive  literature  dealing  with  the 
sub,ie»t.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  a  comprehensive  and 
constant l.y  increasing  literature  is  the  mark  by  which 
an  industiy  may  be  known  to  have  passed  the  stage  of 
trade-secret,  rule-of-thumb  methods  and  to  have  reaeh- 
ed  the  point  where  science  has  taken  hold  and  the  know- 
ledge of  all  is  at  the  service  of  any.  Judging  by  this 
alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  past  ten  years  have  witness- 
ed the  transition  in  the  paper  industry  in  America. 

But  although  the  technical  literature  appearing  in 
this  last  decade  has  reached  satisfactory  proportions 
it  has  almost  without  exception,  taken  the  form  of  short 
articles  or  booklets  dealing  with  particular  phases  of 
the  industry.  For  a  connected  treatise  we  had  still  to 
look  to  European  writers  who,  of  course,  dealt  with 
the  industry  as  cari-ied  on  in  Europe.  The  one  text- 
book of  purely  American  origin  reall.v  appeared  be- 
fore its  time  and  was  out  of  print  when  the  increasing 
demand  began  to  make  itself  felt. 

But  the  last  few  months  have  altered  this  condition 
of  affairs.  First,  we  have  Witham's  book  with  its  ex- 
cellent data  on  the  mechanical  side  of  pulp  and  paper 
making  and  now  appears  the  ideal  complement  to  it, 
Sutermeister 's  "CHEMISTRY  of  PULP  and  PAPER 
MAKING",  published  by  Wiley,  and  it  covers  about 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  a  single  book  all  that 
its  title  indicates. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  work  should  be 
up  to  the  minute  and  furnish  the  late  news  in  the  tech- 
nical world  as  is  done  by  the  .journals  but  this  one 
comes  very  close  to  it.  The  chapter  on  "Cellulose", 
for  instance,  embodies  all  the  late  work  of  importance 
on  cellulose  determination  except  that  of  Dore  whose 
publications  appeared  about  the  time  this  book  must 
have  been  in  process  of  typesetting.  As  a  second 
edition  will  doubtless  be  a  necessity  very  shortly,  it  is 
possible  that  the  author  may  even  include  this  in  it. 
Whether  he  does  or  not,  he  has  provided  in  this  chapter 
a  very  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  main  reactions 
of  cellulose  and  for  those  who  would  go  into  greater 
details  he  has  furnished  a  copious  but  well  selected 
list  of  references.  The  many  reference  notes  through- 
out the  book  are,  indeed,  not  its  least  valuable  feature 

The  chapter  on  fibrous  raw  materials  is  extensive 
and  excellently  illustrated  by  photomicrographs  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  chapter,  in 
addition  to  giving  chemical  data  on  the  different 
materials,  also  contains  a  number  of  tables  of  other 
data,  valuable  for  chemical  engineering  work,  such  as 
the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  materials,  the  bulk 
tuider  different  conditions,  the  solid  wood  per  cord, 
etc. 

The  processes  of  pulp  and  paper  production  are  well 
treated  from  the  chemical  point  of  view  and  methods 
of  control  and  test  are  given  fully.  The  author  has 
evidently  been  at  pains  to  prevent  his  personal  opinions 
having  any  undue  influence.  Where  dealing  with  de- 
batable points,  he  presents  the  argument  on  both  sides 
with  great  fairness. 

Mr.  Sutermeister 's  long  experience  gives  practically 


all  of  this  work  the  authoritative  force  of  intimate 
knowledge.  His  manner  of  expression  makes  the  book 
easy  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  chemistry  of 
this  industry.  Extraneous  matter  has  been  skillfully 
omitted.  The  quality  of  paper  and  the  workmanship 
of  the  book  could  hardly  be  better. 

The  chapter  headings  are: — Cellulose;  Fil)rous.Raw 
Materials;  Rags,  Esparto,  Straw,  Baml)oo ;  The  Soda 
Process;  The  Sulphate  Process;  The  Sulphite  Process; 
Ground  Wood  or  Mechanical  Pulp;  Bleaching;  Sizing; 
Loading  and  Filling  Materials ;  Coloring ;  Coated 
Papers;  Water;  Testing  Wood  Pulps;  Paper  Testing; 
Printing;  Appendix. 

Any  book  is  open  to  some  criticism ;  the  most  serious 
in  this  case  is  the  entire  omission  of  an}'  reference  to 
the  chemical  reactions  of  cellulose  in  the  beater.  Some 
minor  points  such  as  assuming  a  knowledge  by  the 
reader  of  Millon's  reagent  might  be  found  by  a  careful 
examination  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  exceedingl.y 
well  prepared  by  both  author  and  publisher.  It  is  well 
worth  an  important  place  on  the  "handy  shelf"  of 
every  pulp  and  paper  mill  laboratory. — W.  B.  Campbell. 


DON'T  OIL  HANGER  BEARINGS  LIKE  MACHINE 

Lubrication  like  belting  is  a  subject  that  is  very 
much  misunderstood.  Just  as  mechanical  men  in  mills 
and  factories  have  looked  upon  belting  in  the  past  as 
,iust  belting,  they  have  looked  upon  lubricant  as  just 
lubricant,  failing  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  science 
in  the  application  thereof. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  exceptions  to  the  above, 
but  generally  speaking,  neither  belting  nor  lubricant 
has  received  proper  consideration.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  there  is  a  universal  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  these  things  now.  Belting  and  lubricant  are  receiv- 
ing more  attention  than  they  formerly  received,  but 
the  field  for  missionary  work  is  broad,  and  as  in 
religion,  it  will  always  need  to  be  carried  on  to  win 
new  converts  and  prevent  backsliding. 

One  step  toward  better  lubrication  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  bearings  on  all  machinery  in  the  plant,  thus : 

(1)  High-speed  high  pressure  bearings.  (2)  medium- 
speed  medium  pressure  bearings,  (3)  high  speed  low 
pressure  bearings.  (4)  special  bearings.  A  special 
lubricating  oil  will  be  needed  for  each  one  of  these 
classes.  In  the  average  .shop  the  same  oil  that  is  em- 
ployed to  lubricate  a  large  boring  mill  is  also  used  to 
lubricate  a  sensitive  bench  drill.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  universal  application  of  one  single  grade  of  oil 
throughout  the  shop.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprac- 
tical or  unscientific  than  this.  A  lubricating  oil  with 
sufficient  viscosity  for  use  on  a  huge  boring  mill  could 
by  no  means  be  successfully  employed  on  a  piece  of 
small  machinery,  with  its  moving  parts  revolving  at 
high  speed. 

The  same  oil  that  is  used  on  the  bearing  of  a  9-in. 
lathe  should  not  be  used  to  lubricate  the  bearings  in 
the  shaft  hangers.  When  a  lubricating  oil  is  too  viscid 
"  it  actually  retards  (because  of  its  high  internal  fric- 
tion) the  motion  although  it  lubricates  the  moving 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oil  that  does  not  possess 
sufficient  viscosity  (usually  termed  a  "thin"  oil)  is 
unable  to  withstand  high  pressure,  and  poor  lubrica- 
tion will  result  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  will  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  bearings.  These  few  facts  will 
illustrate  the  impossibility  of  using  one  oil  throughout 
the  entire  shop  Avithout  a  serious  loss  of  power  and 
general  efficiency  of  the  machine.— The  Amphibian. 
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Public  Sfhuol  Inspector  Wilson  at  liaiieyhury,  told 
a  gathering  of  high  school  pupils  that  the  pulpwood 
cut  of  Northern  Ontario  last  year  would,  if  gathered 
together,  stretch  out  in  a  line  four  feet  high  from 
Iroquois  Falls  to  Toronto.  The  distance  between  the 
points  mentioned  is  approximately  -160   miles. 

Amalgamation  of  the  iCanadiau  interests  of  Sin- 
clair &  Allen,  publishers  of  Toronto,  and  Eaton,  Crane 
&  Pike  Co.  of  Pitt.sfield,  Mass.,  is  announced  by  of- 
ficials of  the  two  concerns.  A.  Sinclair  will  be  the  pre- 
sident of  the  new  company,  which  will  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.  line  of 
fine  stationery.  Col.  W.  H.  Eaton,  treasurer  of  the 
Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  M-ill  be  vice-president. 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton,  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto, 
refused  to  dismiss  the  action  taken  by  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  Mills  Limited,  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  Riddell-Latchford  Timber  Commis.sion  from 
enquiring  into  matters  which  the  company  claims  to 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  enquiry.  Chief  Justice 
Sir  William  Mulock  recentl.y  refused  to  grant  an  in- 
terim injunction  upon  the  application  of  the  company 
because  the  Timber  Commissioners  had  not  had  notice 
of  the  application.  However  the  commissioners  re- 
fused to  proceed  farther  with  t.he  probe  until  their 
status  was  established. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Muir,  the  hustling  sales  representa- 
tive of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto, 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  through  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  to  Halifax.  Although  the  same  busi- 
ness coiuiitions  exist  throughout  the  east,  as  in  On- 
tario, Mr.  Muir  says  a  spirit  of  optimism  is  quite 
apparent  in  the  paper  trade  and  eastern  dealers  and 
manufacturers  are  confident  of  a  return  to  normal 
conditions  during  the  summer  months. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  St.  Catharines,  held  last  week  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  president,  Mr.  A.  S. 
directors,  Mr.  H.  K.  Woodruff,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Woodruff 
Woodruff:  vice-i^resident.  Mr.  T.  A.  Woodruff 
and  Mr.  11.  H.  Collier. 

Uwight  P.  Robinson  &  Company,  Incorporated,  a 
large  firm  of  engineers  and  constructors  of  New  York, 
has  recently  opened  branch  offices  in  Montreal  in  the 
Dominion  Express  Building.  Alexander  C.  Barker, 
Vice-President,  is  in  charge  of  the  office.  The  com- 
pany is  a  consolidation  of  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
and  has  done  extensive  construction  and  engineering 
work  in  Canada  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Canadian  Salt  Company,  Canadian  Crocker- Wheeler 
Co.,  Dominion  Covernment,  Aetna  Explosives  Com- 
pany, Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  others. 

Although  at  the  present  time  the  output  of  blotting 
paper  at  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  "Mill  at  Cornwall 
is  not  large,  the  company  expects  that  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year  it  will  be  possible  to  devote  one 
machine   entirelv   to     the      manufacture   of     blotting. 


This  branch  of  paper  making  marks  an  innovation  in 
the  paper  manufacturing  industry  of  Canada,  the 
Howard  Smith  Company  being  the  first  concern  in 
the  Dominion  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  blott- 
ing paper.  Prospects  are  favorable  for  the  new  Can- 
adian undertaking  inasmuch  as  the  raw  material 
largely  originates  in  Canada  and  the  product  being 
turned  out  at  the  Cornwall  mill  is  of  highly  satisfac- 
tory quality. 

The  profits  of  the  American  Sales  Book  Company 
for  the  past  year  show  an  increase  of  $175,000  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year  and  an  increase  of 
$285,000  against  the  figures  of  1918,  according  to  re- 
ports submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto 
In  addressing  the  shai-eholders,  Presi<;lent  S.  J. 
Moore,  pointed  out  that  the  company's  business 
has  never  shrunk  move  than  twenty  per  cent, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  He 
stated  that  shipments  during  January  and  February 
exceeded  all  previous  records.  The  former  board  of 
directors  were   re-elected. 

The  action  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Ontario 
against  J.  K.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  will  be  tried  at 
Ottawa,  according  to  an  order  made  by  J.  A.  C. 
Cameon,  Master  in  Chambers  at  Osgoode  Hall  Toronto. 
H.  S.  White  appeared  for  the  Attorney-General  on 
the  motion  to  change  the  venue  from  Pembroke.  F. 
S.  Meams  appeared  for  the  defendant.  The  Attor- 
ney-General alleges  that  the  Booth  employes  cut  tim- 
ber estimated  at  two  million  feet,  board  measure,  on 
the  Bonchere  river  limits  of  the  Golden  Lake  Lumber 
Co.  Damages  to  the  extent  of  $40,000  are  sought. 
The  defence  is  that  the  rights  to  cut  timber  were 
regularly  acquired,  and  that  in  any  event  the  action 
is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  cutting 
is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  vears  between 
1911  and  i:>15. 

Death  removed  an  old  and  esteemed  resident  of 
Toronto  last  week  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William 
Clarke,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  his  brother  in 
New  York.  In  the  early  days  he  was  a  builder  and 
contractor  in  Toronto  and  later  he  was  partner,  wi^h 
three  of  his  brothers,  in  the  Gulf  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  some  time  ago  was  disposed  of  to  the 
Nortlicliffe  interests.  The  Clarke  Brothers  were  the 
founders  of  the  business,  which  is  situated  in  Quebec 
Province,  and  they  established  what  is  now  Clarke 
City,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Seven  Islands, 
where  a  large  jnilp  mill  was  er'feeted  and  operated. 
The  brothers  also  accpiired  extensive  limits  in  the 
province  and  built  up  a  large  business,  until  now 
Clark  City  has  a  i)0]iulation  of  about  ten  thousand 
The  late  Mr.  Clarke  bad  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  71  years  and  is  sui'vived  by  liis  wife,  four  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

Belgo  Caiuuliiiu  (■onipaiix-  auticijiatcs  a  slight  slack- 
ening of  denunid  for  uewsprint  and  a  consequent  cur- 
tailment of  operations  to  some  extent. 
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Tlic  Royal  Securities  Corj).  arc  ])laciiig  on  the  mar- 
ket !ti2,O06,O0O  of  8  per  cent  bonds  for  Fraser  Com- 
panies, Ltd.  The  price  is  99  and  accrued  interest,  to 
yield  8.10  per  cent. 

Mr.  John  Hewitt,  of  the  Paper  Sales  ('ompany, 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  who  has  been  in  poor  health 
for  some  time  left  this  week  for  Virginia  where  he 
will  spend  some  time  in  a  much  needed  rest. 

The  Soo  Mill  of  the  Spanish  River  Company  boasts 
a  team  of  girl  hockey  plaj'ers.  Prom  the  sciu'es  re- 
ported in  the  Spanish  River  News  they  have  some- 
thing to  boast  of. 


FIRE  IN  WASTE  PAPER. 

Several  hnntlred  tons  of  waste  paper  were  destroy- 
ed by  a  fire  which  partially  destroyed  a  warehouse 
at  342  Des  Carricres  street,  Montreal,  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  building,  which  is  owned  by  A. 
Wiker,  paper  dealer,  is  a  large  wooden  construction, 
and  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  fire  was  a  mass 
of  flames.  Control  of  the  fire  was  obtained  in  less 
than  2.5  minutes,  but  men  had  to  be  left  working 
until  yesterday  morning  to  prevent  any  outbreak  in 
the  tightly  pressed  bales. 


MAKE  THEIR  OWN  LIME. 

The  Pacific  Mills  Company  at  "Ocean  Falls,  B.  C. 
now  have  their  own  lime  kilns.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  twenty-five  tons  daily.  The  limestone  is  quarried 
at  a  point  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and  transported 
to  the  kilns  by  scows.  The  mill  makes  both  sulphite 
and  sulphate  pulp. 


"In  old  Babylonia,"  we  are  told,  "they  didn't  in'int 
their  literature,  they  baked  it.''  Over  here  and  now- 
adays,  as  a  rule,   we   roast  it. — "Nashville  Banner." 


The  general  situation  seems  to  be  pretty  well  sum- 
med up  in  the  confession  of  an  Atchison  negro ;  1 
sleeps  well,  and  I  eats  well,  but  somehow  I  has  no 
desiah  to  work." — "Kansas  Citv  Star." 
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Technical  Section 


^ vASiOCIATIONv 

CANADIAN  PATENTS  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER 
MAKING. 

C-6.  Saw  filing  device.  Can  patent  No.  204.30(>,  WM. 
II.  KRAMER,  Xewciistle,  Indiana,  U.S.A..  Sept.  28, 
lfl2(l.     Claiius  allowed  .").  — A.P.-C. 

C-6.  Saw  filing  clamp.  Can.  patent  No.  204,:J4U. 
JOHN  SZAKO,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  28,  1920. 
Claiius  allowed  2.— A.P.-C. 

C-6.  Wood  sawing  machine.  Can  patent  No.  204,698. 
ARCHIE  MACLEAN,  Campbell's  Bay.  Que..  Oct.  12. 
1920.    Claims  allowed  2.— A.P.-C. 

C-7.  Plilpwood  washing  machine.  Can.  patent  No. 
196,373,  JAS.  L.  PHILLIPS.  Great  Bend,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.. 
Jan.  20,  1920.  Claims  allowed  1.  Same  as  U.S.  patent 
No.  1,309,543.  See  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  81,  C-7,  Jan.  22, 
1920.— A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Utilization  of  "sulfite  turpentine".  Can.  patents 
Nos.  204,768  to  204,779,  inc..  The  Selden  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1920.  204,768.— A  process  of 
nitrating  e.ymene  which  comprises  dissolving  a  mixture 
containing  cymene  and  terpenes  in  strong  H,SOj,  add- 
ing to  the  soln.  a  mixt.  of  strong  HNO3  and  H0SO4 
while  stirring  and  while  maintaining  the  reaction  mass 
at  not  materially  above  0°C.  until  an  amt.  of  HNO., 
corresponding  to  an  excess  of  about  10%  over  the  amt. 
theoretically  necessary  to  form-  mono-nitro-cymene  has 
been  added,  whereby  the  cymene  is  nitrated  and  the 
other  ingredients  are  siibstantially  \maffected.  Claims 
allowed  9. 

204,769 — A  dyestuff  comprising  a  salt  of  the  compd. 
diazo-cymene  coupled  with  a  hydroxy  derivative  of  an 
aromatic  hydrocarbon.  A  metal  salt  of  eymene-azo- 
betanaphthol,  being  insoluble  in  water  and  of  a  bril-. 
liant  reddish  orange  color,  and  capable  of  dyeing  fab- 
rics a  brilliant  reddish  orange  color.    Claims  allowed  4. 

204,770.  The  herein  described  new  class  of  dyestuffs 
t'omprising  diazo-cymene  coupled  with  an  amino  deriv- 
ative of  an  aromatic  body  containing  the  naphthalene 
nucleus,  at  least  one  of  the  H  atoms  of  said  nucleus 
being  replaced  by  the  HSO^  group.     Claims  allowed  5. 

204,771 — A  process  of  making  dimethyl-diisopropyl- 
lienzidine  which  comprises  reducing  crude  mono-nitro- 
cymene  as  produced  by  nitrating  .spruce  turpentine, 
such  reduction  being  performed  in  an  alkaline  solution 
to  produce  hydrazo  cjonene,  and  subjecting  the  hyd- 
razo  cymene  to  the  "benzidine  transformation",  where- 
by dime  thyl-diisopniiiyl  benzidine  is  produced,  and 
precipitating  a  compound  of  dimethyl-diisopropyl- 
benzidine  while  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  other  cons- 
tituents of  the  spruce  turpentine  in  solution.  Claims 
allowed  3. 

204,772 — A  process  of  making  the  sulfonic  acid  deriv- 
ative of  amino-cymene,  which  comprises  lieating  amino- 
cyniene  -with  II0SO4  of  not  less  than  about  98%  strength 
until  the  reaction  mass  no  longer  contains  uneombined 
ainino-cymene,  dissolving  and  neutralizing  with  an 
alkali,  boiling  with  charcoal  and  thereafter  again  acid- 
ifving  to  precipitate  the  sulfonic  acid.  Claims  allow- 
ed 2. 

204.773 — A  proces,s  of  making  thymol  which  com- 
|irises  rendering  inactive  the  amino  group  of  ainino- 
lymene,  nitrating  the  product,  to  produce  a  uitrateil 


amino  cymene  (•oni[iouiid.  and  thereafter  removing  the 
amino  gi-oup  and  substituting** )I1  in  the  ])lace  of  NO.. 
Claims  allowed  3. 

204,774. — A  pi'ocess  of  making  dyestuff  which  com- 
prises reacting  with  the  tetra^zo  compound  of  dimen- 
liyl-diisopropyl-bonzidine  upon  a  hydroxy  aromatic 
compound  in  an  alkaline  .solution  at  a  temperature  not 
materially  above  10°C.     Claims  allowed  6. 

204,775 — A  process  which  comprises  rendering  in- 
active the  amino  group  of  amino-cymene,  nitrating  the 
product,  and  thereafter  reducing  the  uitrogroup  so  in- 
troduced.   Claims  allowed  5. 

204,776 — A  process  of  making  dyestuff  which  com- 
prises reacting  with  the  tetrazo  compound  of  dimethyl- 
diisopropyl-benzidine  with  an  amino  aromatic  com- 
pound in  an  acid  solution  at  a  temperature  not  mater- 
ially above  lO^C.    Claims  allowed  5. 

204,777 — A  class  of  S  dyes  derived  from  a  N  con- 
taining cymene  compound,  said  dyes  being  capable  of 
dyeing  unmordanted  cotton,  and  being  of  somewhat 
more  brilliant  colors,  respectively,  than  the  correspond- 
ing S  dyes  derived  from  the  corresponding  benzene 
compounds.    Claims  allowed  6. 

204,778 — The  herein  described  new  S  dyes,  derived 
from  a  para-amino-hydroxy-aromatic  compound  and 
amino-craiene  or  nitro-cymene  by  sulfurization,  said 
dyes  being  soluble  in  alkaline  solution,  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  alkali  metal  sulfide  and  being  capable  of 
dyeing  uumordanted  cotton  in  an  alkaline  bath.  Claims 
allowed  5. 

204,779 — The  process  which  comprises  vulcanizing 
rubber  in  the  presence  of  amino-cymene,  Vulcanizing 
rubber  containing  amino-cymene  or  its  derivatives. 
Claims  allowed  5. — A.P.-C. 

E-2;  F-2.  Recovery  of  by-products  from  waste  liq- 
uors. Can.  patent  No.  196,329,  INGVAR  SORAAS, 
Norway,  Jan.  20,  1920.  A  process  for  the  recovery  of 
valuable  substances  from  the  waste  liquors  from  pulp 
)nauuf.  The  liquor  is  protected  against  all  oxidizing 
agents,  by  means  of  waste  gases  from  autoclaves  in 
which  the  oxidation  has  already  taken  place,  and  it  is 
heated  until  it  has  reached  such  a  temp,  that  the  heat 
of  reaction  developed  during  oxidation  raises  the  temj). 
of  the  liquor  up  to  or  above  the  temp,  of  pptn.  of  the 
substances  which  require  the  highest  temj).  to  ppt.  so 
that  no  supply  of  heat  is  required  after  the  oxidizing 
agents  have  been  introduced.  Claims  allowed  3. — A. 
P.-C. 

E-2.  Method  of  precipitating  lignin  in  waste  sulfite 
liquor.  C^an.  patent  No.  196.328.  IXGVAR  SORAAS, 
Norway,  Jan.  20,  1920.  Claims  allowed  6.  Sanu'  as 
Fr.  patent  No.  487,953,  May  17.  1918.  See  Pul])  & 
Paper.  17,  514.  E-2.  :\Iay  29,  1919.— A.P.-C. 

E-5.  Acid  charging  system  for  digesters.  Can.  patent 
No.  204.671.  F.  J.  DOOLEY,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Oct. 
12,  1920.  In  an  acid  charging  and  steaming  system 
for  digesters,  a  steam  conductor  adajited  for  connection 
with  a  source  of  steam  supply  having  a  proportion 
thereof  elevated  above  the  acid  level  of  the  digester 
and  extended  downward  and  in  cninmunicatlon  with  the 
interior  of  the  digester  below  the  acid  level  thereof,  an 
acid  conductor  adapted  for  connection  with  a  source 
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of  acid  supply  having  a  portion  thereof  elevated  above 
the  acid  level  of  the  digester  and  in  communication 
with  the  similarly  elevated  portion  of  the  downwardly 
extended  steam  conductor,  ami  an  acid  control  valve 
included  in  the  elevated  portion  of  tlie  acid  conductor, 
t'laiins  allowed  3. — A.P.-C. 

E-5 ;  F-5.  Automatic  steam  control  for  pulp  digester. 
Can.  patent  Xo.  204,ft.5::i  CAKLETON  II.  ALLEN  and 
'I'he  Cireat  Northern  Paper  Co.,  assignee  of  a  half  in- 
terest, Millinocket,  Me.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  19,  1920.  A  pulp 
treating  apparatus  of  the  character  described  compris- 
ing in  combination,  a  digester,  lueaus  for  supplying 
steam  to  said  digester,  and  means  for  automatically 
controlling  the  rate  at  which  said  steam  is  so  supplied 
to  maintain  sul)stantially  predetermined  but  variable 
temperature  conditions  in  said  digester  during  a  pre- 
determined interval  of  time.  Claims  allowed  14.  (See 
also  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  1041-2,  Oct.  7,  1920.)— A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Process  of  treating  resinous  woods.  Can.  patent 
No.  204,982,  JOHN  T.  COLLINS  and  ALFRED  S. 
WILLIAMS,  assignee  of  a  half  interest,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  Oct.  19,  1920.  The  process  of  treating  resinous 
woods  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  the  various 
products  contained  by  means  of  the  application  of  the 
chemicals  NaOH  and  HNO3  in  combination  to  a  mass  of 
softened  "wood,  and  in  the  subjection  of  the  whole 
compound  to  pressure  and  agitation  by  any  convenient 
means  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  the  products 
contained  in  the  wood  to  best  adapt  them  to  commer- 
cial use.     Claims  allowed  6. — A.P.-C. 

G-5.  Method  and  apparatus  for  washing  pulp.  Can. 
patent  No.  204,755,  The  Brown  tJo.,  assignee  of  0.  B. 
BROWN,  H.  K.  MOORE,  and  II.  PARKER,  Berlin, 
N.H.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  12,  1920.  A  continuous  process  of 
washing  fibrous  material,  which  consists  in  continu- 
ously feeding  said  material  to  and  washing  it  in  suc- 
cessive baths  of  wash  liquor,  and  causing  the  liquor  to 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  form  such  successive 
baths  for  the  oncoming  fibrous  material.  An  app.  for 
washing  pulp,  comprising  a  series  of  agitator  tanks 
with  agitators  therein,  and  cylinder  tanks  with  screen 
cj'linders  therein,  all  arranged  in  alternation,  with 
means  for  permitting  the  flow  of  washed  material  from 
each  agitator  tank  to  the  next  cylinder  tank,  means  for 
transferring  the  washed  pulp  from  each  cylinder  to 
the  ne.xt  succeeding  agitator  tank,  a  plurality  of  com- 
municating tanks  having  pools  of  wash  liquor  therein, 
means  for  circulating  the  wash  liquor  from  each  pool 
through  an  agitator  tank  and  a  cylinder  tank,  means  for 
supplying  to  the  pool,  at  the  end  of  the  app.  at  which 
the  washed  pulp  is  delivered,  a  stream  of  relatively 
pure  wash  liquor,  and  means  for  conducting  from  the 
pool  at  the  other  end  of  the  app.  the  liquor  containing 
the  impurities  washed  from  the  fibrous  material.  Claims 
allowed  43.— A.P.-C. 

K-5.  Grinding  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
owod  pulp.  Cau.  patent  No.  203,945,  PETER 
CHRISTIAN  SCHAANNING,  Vestre  Holman,  Near 
Kristiania,  Norwav,  Sept.  14,  1920.  Claims  allowed  19. 
A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Method  for  removing  printer's  ink  from  paper. 
Can.  patent  203, .587,  The  Jespcrsen  Paper  Co.,  New 
York  City,  Assignee  of  THOS.  JESPERSEN,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  Aug.  31,  1920.  Claims  allowed  5.  (See  Pr.  pat- 
ent No.  492,195,  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  1026,  Nov.  27,  1919; 
U.S.  patent  No.  1,311,564,  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  301,  K-6, 
March  18,  1920.1— A.P.-C. 

K-6.  A  process  for  removing  ink  and  coloring  matter 
from  printed  paper.    Can.  patent  No.  204,39s,  WESLEY 


M.  OSBORNE,  Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Sepi.  28,  1920. 
A  process  of  removing  ink  and  coloring  matter  from 
printed  papers,  consisting  of  treating  the  papers  in  a 
digester  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  sodium 
carbonate,  applying  heated  steam  to  the  solution,  caus- 
ing the  papers  to  circulate  slowly  at  first,  gradually 
raising  the  temperature  and  pressure  and  cooking  the 
contents  of  the  digester  rapidly,  the  pulp  being  l)leacli- 
ed  by  the  sodium  sulphite  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
the  sulj)hnrous  acid  and  sodium  carbonate.  Claims 
allowed  3.— A.P.-C. 

K-10;  18.  Wall  board  size.  Can.  patent  No.  196.91.!, 
The  Beaver  Co.,  A.ssignee  of  B.  W.  SID  WELL,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Feb.  3,  1920.  Claims  allowed  14.  Same 
as  U.S.  patent  No.  1,313,343.  See  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  301, 
K-18,  March  18,  1920.— A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Paper  machine.  Can.  patent  No.  196,154,  The 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  Millinocket,  Me.,  Assignee 
of  CHAS.  E.  POPE,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1920. 
In  a  paper  making  machine,  upper  and  lower  dryers, 
aprons  therefor,  and  means  adjacent  one  dryer  to  direct 
blasts  of  air  in  opposition  on  the  web  dui'ing  its  transi- 
tion to  the  other  dryer,  said  oppositely  directed  means 
arranged  to  act  in  substantially  an  axial  direction  on 
one  dryer  to  strip  the  web  therefrom  and  carry  it  to- 
wards the  other  dryer.     Claim  allowed  5. — A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Apparatus  and  process  for  making  lines  and 
watermarks  on  paper.  Can.  patent  No.  196,157,  Kan- 
sas Pappersbruks  Aktiebolag,  Assignee  of  ONNI  SUUR- 
SALMI,  Jyvaskyla,  Finland,  Jan.  13,  1920.  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  providing  a  series  of  apertures  arranged 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  desired  lines  or 
marks  at  predetermined  points  in  the  path  to  be  trav- 
ersed by  the  pulp  during  manuf.,  and  supplying  a  reg- 
ulated flow  of  water  to  some  and  a  regulated  suction 
to  others  of  the  apertures  as  the  pulp  passes  over  them. 
Claims  allowed  3.  Same  as  Fr.  patent  496,612.  See 
Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  439,  K-12,  Apr.  22,  1920.— A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Felt  cleaner  for  paper  machines.  Can.  patent 
No.  196,497,  E.  D.  BENNETT,  Pulaski,  N.Y.,  U.S.A., 
Jan.  27,  1920.  A  felt  cleaning  device  for  paper  ma- 
chines comprising  a  pipe  having  an  open  side  adjacent 
the  felt,  and  means  for  creating  a  fluid  current  in  the 
pipe  and  through  the  open  side  thereof  and  adjacent 
portion  of  the  fabric  for  removing  any  substance  which 
may  have  become  lodged  in  the  felt,  a  pair  of  rollers 
for  engaging  the  felt  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pipe,  and 
means  for  adjusting  the  rollers  to  force  the  felt  against 
the  open  side  of  the  pipe.    Claims  allowed  1. — A.P.( l 

K-11.  Cloth  for  paper  machines.  Can.  patent  No. 
196,909,  R.  SPENCER,  Mosgrove,  Lancaster,  England, 
Feb.  3,  1920.  A  cloth  applicable  for  jackets  or  couch 
roll  covers,  dry  felts,  etc.,  which  consists  in  warp 
threads  usually  considerably  larger  in  diam.  than  the 
weft  threads,  and  the  weft  threads  floated  over  a 
larger  number  of  warp  threads  than  they  go  undei-,  tlie 
side  which  is  mainlv  weft  being  the  wearing  side. 
Claims  allowed  3.— A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Black  Ptilp  screening  device.  Can  patent  No. 
204,753,  The  Bird  Machine  Co.,  assignee  of  RALPH 
S.  CLARKE,  Walpole,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  12,  1920.  In 
a  machine  of  the  class  described,  the  combination  of  a 
tank,  a  screen  mounted  for  rotation  therein,  a  spray 
pipe  adapted  to  y)rojeet  a  shower  against  the  screen 
surface,  a  valve  controlling  the  supply  of. water  to  said 
pipe,  a  constantly  driven  power  element,  a  belt  wheel 
in  driving  connection  with  the  screen,  a  loose  belt  ex- 
tcmling  therefrom  to  the  driven,  element  aforesaid,  a 

(Continued  on  page  283) 
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Wage  re-adjustmeiits  amounting  practically  to  a 
return  to  the  scale  that  was  in  effect  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1920,  will  be  put  in  force  in  the  plants  of  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  in  the  near  future 
if  the  firm's  officials  can  make  the  employee's  repre- 
sentatives see  Hheir  point  of  view.  A  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease was  granted  Februarj'  1,  1920.  The  company 
management  holds  that  with  the  1919  wage  schedule 
in  force  the  workers'  pay  will  be  125  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Conferences  on 
the  proposed  reduction  are  at  present  going  on. 

The  Eaton.  Crane  and  Pike  Company  of  Pittsfield. 
Ma-ss..  manufacturers  of  fine  stationery  and  distribu- 
tors of  the  Crane  papers  of  Dalton,  have  combined 
with  Sinclair  Allen  &  Co.  of  Toronto  to  form  a  Cana- 
dian branch  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Eaton,  Crane 
and  Pike  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.  Its  officers  are 
president,  Xorman  A.  Sinclair  of  Toronto ;  vice-pre- 
sident, William  H.  Eaton  of  Pittsfield  and  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Thomas  Allen  of  Toronto.  The  Pitts- 
field Company  has  been  handicapped  in  establishing 
a  Canadian  branch  by  the  import  duty  of  35  per  ceiit. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  received 
word  last  week  that  1,000,000  white  pine  trees  ship- 
ped from  Mont  Alto  and  Caledonia  State  forests  as 
a  gift  to  the  French  Government  for  reforestation 
died  because  they  could  not  be  unloaded  at  a  port. 
Sliipping  congestion  prevented  unloading  before  the 
trees  dried  up. 

Philip  Hano  and  Company,  manufacturers  of  blank 
books  and  loose  leaf  systems  are  removing  their  plant 
from  New  York  to  Holyoke,  Mass.  They  have  se- 
cured a  lease  for  two  floors  in  the  American  Braid- 
ing Company  Building,  Hol.voke,  and  they  expect  to 
have  the  new  faetor.v  there  in  operation  about  the 
first  of  next  month.  The  transfer  of  machinery  is 
already  under  way.  The  Hano  Company  employs 
about  500  persons,  many  of  whom  are  going  to  Hol.v- 
oke from  New  York.  The  officials  of  the  company 
are  interested  in  a  housing  plan  to  furnish  quarters 
for  the  newcomers  and  their  families.  The  office  of 
the  company  will  be  maintained  in  New  York  Cit.v. 
The  manufacturing  activities  are  being  transferred 
to  Holyoke  because  it  is  desired  to  be  nearer  the 
paper  supply. 

A  bill  to  abolish  division  of  waters  in  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to 
transfer  engineering  work  relating  to  the  flow  of 
water  and  streams  from  the  conservation  commission 
to  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  at  Albany  last  l<^■iday  by  Senator 
Ferris.  Water  power  plans  and  specifications  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  commission  comprising  the 
conservation  commissioner,  attorney-general  and 
State  engineer.  Gov.  Miller  of  New  York,  it  is  said, 
may  soon  send  a  message  on  the  subject  of  water 
power  in  which  he  will  recommend  that  the  State 
take  up  development  of  the  1.200.000  horse  power  in 
the  State  and  lease  it  for  operation  to  private  com- 
panies. Another  matter  the  Governor  has  on  his 
mind  is  doing  awav  with  the  fire  rangers  in  forest 


[ireserves,  turning  their  duties  over  to  the  State 
Police,  which  shall  establish  a  fire  patrol  by  means  of 
aeroplanes.  It  is  understood  that  George  D.  Pratt, 
the  Conservation  Commissioner,  is  opposed  to  the 
latter  scheme. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  last  week  granted 
to  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Compony  a  fifty  year 
license  to  use  19,500  cubic  feet  a  second  of  20,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  diverted  from  t,he  Niagara  River. 
This  diversion  is  permitted  by  the  terms  of  a  treat.v 
with  Canada.  The  company  is  using  practically  the 
entire  diversion  under  a  consolidation  of  power  com- 
panies effected  as  a  war  measure.  Under  the  permit 
the  company  must  hasten  extensive  improvements, 
extend  a  new  .transmission  line  across  Grand  Island 
to  Buffalo  and  another  to  supply  power  to  the  Nia- 
gara, Lockport  and  Ontario  Company.  The  additions 
required  will  increase  the  plant's  output  from 
300,000  to  400,000  horse-power. 

The  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents 
Association  has  made  plans  to  hold  its  annual  spring 
convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City, 
.lune  3,  -i,  and  5. 

Pulpwodd  consumption  by  mills  in  New  York,  New 
England  and  the  lake  States  was  17.4  per  cent  greater 
in  1920  than  in  1918,  and  production  during  the  same 
period  increased  17.5  per  cent,  according  to  estimates 
made  public  by  the  F'orest  Service,  based  on  figures 
from  118  mills,  representing  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  these  States.  The  estimates  were 
contained  in  the  first  j)reliminary  statement  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  connection  with  the  study  of  pulp- 
wood  consumption  being  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and 
the  Census  Bureau.  Should  the  percentage  hold  true 
for  the  remaining  mills  the  1920  consumption  would 
equal  6.180,000  cords,  or  nearly  13  per  cent  more 
than  the  record  made  in  1917.  and  the  production 
would  be  approximately  3,894,000  tons,  or  10.9  per 
cent  more  than  in  1917. 

Leading  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  visited  in  the  near  future  by 
Hjalmar  Wessel,  a  prominent  Norwegian  paper  and 
pulp  maker,  who  arrived  last  week  in  New  York  City 
on  the  steamship  "Stavangerfiord",  Mr.  Wessel.  wh" 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Aktiesei- 
kopet  Borregard,  Kristiania,  Norwa.v,  a  concern 
which  controls  the  well-known  firm  of  Kellner-Part- 
ington  Company,  Ltd.,  Manchester  and  London,  is  in 
America  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  repre- 
sentative paper  and  pulp  plants  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Aktieselko]iet  Borregard  is  the  largest 
pulp  and  paper  concern  in  Norway  and  probably  in 
the  world.  It  has  mills  in  England.  Nonvay,  Sweden 
and   Austria. 


The  natives  of  the  Niger  gather  immense  quantities 
of  butter  from  the  bntter-tree.  It  abounds  in  such 
great  quantities  that  it  is  likely  to  become  an  article 
of  eomm'crce. 
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(( 'lint  imii'il   friiiii   |)aji'i'  !iSl  ) 

float  controlled  belt  ti^'liteiier  aetiiig  tliereon,  anil  roii- 
iiectioiis  between  saul  ii<;hteiier  ami  the  valve  lor  open- 
ing and  closing  same,    ('laims  allowed  6. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Pelt  guide  for  pulp  and  paper  machines,  ("an. 
patent  Xo.  204,677,  FKAXCIS  FOKl),  lironiptonviile. 
Que.,  Oct.  12,  1920.  In  a  device  of 'the  clas.s  described, 
a  closed  upright  receptacle  having  a  movable  lower 
portion,  a  column  of  liquid  in  said  receptacle  supported 
bj'  the  movable  portion,  and  means  for  maintaining  air 
in  said  receptacle  above  the  liquid  normall.v  at  a  press- 
ure other  than  atmospheric,  means  for  regulating  said 
pressure  controlleil  b.v  the  position  of  an  element  to  be 
guided  whereb.v  the  movable  portion  of  said  receptacle 
will  be  moved  in  accordance  with  the  difference  in  air 
pressure  above  the  liquid  column  annd  against  the 
movable  vessel  portion,  a  roll  engaging  an  element  to 
be  guided,  and  operative  connection  between  the  mov- 
able vessel  portion  and  roll.  Claims  allowed  10. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Paper  ma<;hine  press  roll.  Can.  ])atent  Nf). 
204,733,  HENRY  11.  VAUGHAN,  Montreal,  Que.,  Oct. 
12,  1920.  In  a  paper  making  machine,  a  pair  of  press 
rolls,  one  of  which  is  movable  laterally  to  and  from 
engagement  with  the  other.  Claims  allowed  3. — A. 
P.-C. 

K-12.  Method  and  apparatus  for  drying  sheet  mat- 
erial. Can.  patents  No.  204,316  to  204,319  inclusive, 
OGDEN  MINTON,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  28, 
1920.  The  method  of  continuousl.v  drying  paper,  con- 
sisting in  passing  the  web  of  wet  paper  into  a  vacuum 
chamber  through  a  liquid  seal  which  has  no  affinity 
for  said  paper,  drying,  flattening,  and  smoothing  said 
web  of  paper  in  said  vacuum  chamber  to  obtain  a  flat 
paper  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  then  continuousl.v 
passing  said  web  of  smooth,  flat  and  dr,v  paper  out  of 
said  vacuum  chamber  through  a  liquid  seal  which  has 
not  affinity  for  said  ])aper.    Claims  allowed  26. 

204,317 ;  The  method  of  dr.yiug  sheet  material  con- 
sisting in  passing  said  sheet  material  through  a  liquid 
seal  that  has  no  affinit.v  for  said  .sheet  material  into  a 
vacuum  chamber,  then  passing  said  sheet  material  in 
folds  or  loops  through  a  bath  of  heated  metal  in  said 
chamber,  said  bath  having  no  affinity  for  said  sheet 
material,  regulating  the  degree  of  tension,  if  any,  of 
the  sheet  material  in  the  folds  or  loops  to  control  the 
finished  product,  and  then  passing  said  sheet  material 
out  of  said  vacuum  chamber  through  a  seal  which  has 
not  affinitv  for  said  sheet  material.  Claims  allowed 
32. 

204,318;  Method  of  continuously  drying  sheet  mat- 
erial, consisting  in  continuousl.v  feeding  it  into  a 
vacuum  chamber  and  passing  the  sheet  material  adja- 
cent to  a  heated  medium  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  and 
withdrawing  the  sheet  material  from  the  vacuum 
chamber  without  breaking  the  vacuum.  Claims  allow- 
ed 34. 

K-12.  Automatic  paper  carrying  device  for  paper 
machine.  Can.  patent  No.  203,984,  The  Great  Northern 
Paper  So.,  Millinocket,  Me.,  assignee  of  CHAS.  POPE. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  14,  1920.  In  a  paper 
making  machine,  the  combination  with  a  pluralit.v  of 
web  supporting  devices  separated  by  a  substantial  dis- 
tance, of  means  for  automatically  transferring  a  lead 
strip  of  the  web  from  one  of  the  said  devices  to  the 
other  against  the  influence  of  gravity,  comprising  app. 
for  producing  2  adjacent  substantially  ))arallel  air 
blasts,  between  which  the  lead  strip  is  passed,  whereby 


the  blasts  will  guide  tlic  lead  strip  in  a  definite  path 
from  one  of  the  said  devicesi  to  the  other,  and  a  d«- 
riectoi-  against  which  the  blasts  are  directed  and  which 
is  curved  to  deflect  the  currents  of  air  ami  thereby 
guide  the  lead  .strip  in  a  curved  path.  (Jlaims  allowed 
10.— A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Fl-ocess  and  apparatus  for  seasoning  and  recti- 
fying paper  stock.  Can.  patent  No.  204,527,  (iEORGE 
E.  POGGELL,  Louisville,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A.  Oct.  5,  1920 
The  process  of  seasoning  and  rectifying  paper 
stock  consisting  in  blowing  currents '  of  heated 
air  upwardly  between  the  sheets  while  the  latter 
are  suspended  within  an  enclosure  and  conducting  the 
heated  air  after  passage  between  the  sheets,  exteriorly 
thereof  back  to  the  point  where  it  is  blown  between  the 
sheets,  thereby  maintaining  a  cycle  of  travel  of  the 
air  so  that  it  is  made  to  pass  and  repass  between  the 
sheets.    Claims  allowed  9. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Apparatus  for  winding  paper  cardboard.    Can. 

patent  No.  204,964,  Jas.  Spicer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  assignee 
of  JAS.  S.  HOLMES,  London,  England,  Oct.  19  1920 
Claims  allowed  8.— A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Weather  board.  Can.  patent  No.  196,140,  the 
Bestwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Assignee  of  M.  K.  ARM- 
STRONG, Winnetka,  III.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  13,  1920.  A 
weather  board  for  roofing,  siding,  and  the  like  com- 
prising a  ba.se  consisting  of  an  intermediate  porous 
plastic  or  rigid  body  and  top  and  bottom  coverings  of 
paper  adhered  to  said  pla.stie  or  rigid  body,  a  water- 
proof covering  of  asphaltum  for  the  base,  "and  a  pro- 
tective covering  of  crushed  stone,  tile,  or  the  like,  on 
the  top  covering  of  the  base.  Claims  allowed  3^ 
A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Machine  for  making  reinforced  fiber  board. 

Can.  patent  No.  204,024,  B.  G.  DAHLBERG,  assignee 
of  T.  n.  MUNRO,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  14, 
1920.  In  a  machine  of  the  character  described  the  com- 
bination of  a  tank,  means  for  maintaining  a  head  of 
water  in  said  tank,  means  for  giving  said  water  mixed 
with  fibers  a  swirling  motion  in  said  tank,  a  pair  of 
travelling  foraminous  surfaces  between  which  said 
swirling  water  and  fibers  pass,  means  for  compressing 
said  fibers  as  they  leave  said  tank  and  surfaces,  and 
means  for  supporting  a  travelling  foraminous  reinforc- 
ing material  between  said  foraminous  surfaces.  Claims 
allowed  3.— A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Machine  for  making  double-faced  cellular 
paper-boards.  Can.  i)atent  No.  204,728,  GEO.  W 
SWIFT,  Jr.,  Bordentown,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  12,  1920. 
The  combination  of  a  series  of  mechanisms  adapted  to 
simultaneously  corrugate  paper  web  and  apply  facing 
sheets  or  webs  upon  opposite  faces  of  the  corrugated 
web  and  means  for  applying  an  equalizing  tension  upon 
the  facing  sheets  or  webs,  with  a  drying  table  or  sup- 
port arranged  tangential  to  the  face-applying  mechan- 
isms in  the  plane  of  application  and  the  second  facing 
sheet.     Claims  allowed  12. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Fiber  plaster  board.  Can.  patent  No.  204,705, 
CARL  G.  MUENCH,  International  Falls,.  Minnesota, 
U.S.A.,  Oct.  12,  1920.  The  process  of  making  plaster 
board  which  consists  in  felting  cellulose  fibrous  mat- 
erial to  form  a  board  having  substantiall.v  rectangular 
ribs  upon  one  of  its  surfaces,  and  subjecting  said  ribs 
while  the  board  is  still  moist  to  the  action  of  a  plural- 
ity of  sets  of  forming  rolls  to  change  said  ribs  to  a  dove- 
tail shape,  whereb.v  a  better  plaster  bond  is  secured, 
Claims  allowed  6. — A.P.-C. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  March  5. — Unsettled  conditions  still  pre- 
vail in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  business 
generally  is  dull,  although  increased  business  in  some 
lines  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  trade  is  about  to 
pick  up.  Careful  enquiry  elicits  the  information  that 
from  the  mills,  down  the  line  to  the  wholesalers, 
stocks  are  either  piling  up  or  have  piled  up  to  a 
point  that  makes  it  imperative  to  curtail  production, 
which  is  taking  place  at  most  of  the  plants.  Few  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  running  full  and  the  pro- 
duet  in  many  cases  is  not  finding  an  outlet.  The ' 
market  for  both  pulp  and  paper  is  distinctly  a  buyer's 
one  with  a  downward  tendency,  with  the  result  that 
practicallj-  all  along  the  line  there  is  a  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  buying  public  to  stock  \\p  until  the 
market  is  beyond  the  chance  of  dropping  to  a  still 
lower  level.  Price  reductions  are  still  taking  place 
but  they  do  not  always  attract  trade.  To  the  buyer 
they  are  indications  that  a  deferred  order  will  make 
him  money  if  he  waits  for  a  still  further  drop  in 
the  market.  The  point  ha,s  apparently  not  been 
reached  where  the  printer  and  consumer  have  to  have 
paper  although  that  stage  cannot  be  far  away  and 
when  it  comes  it  is  the  conviction,  in  some  circles, 
that  there  will  be  nearly  as  much  buviug  of  paper  as 
in  the  bo»om  days.  In  the  meantime  the  printers 
still  complain  of  a  dullness  in  trade  with  compara- 
tively little  work  going  through,  which  means  that 
they  are  not  buying  paper.  Add  to  these  conditions 
the  threatened  competition  of  American  paper  houses, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  business  the  Canadian 
mills  and  jobbers  get  in  the  immediate  future  they 
will  have  to  dig  for.  American  papei-  firms  are  doing 
a  lot  of  direct  mail  advertising  with  Canadian  paper 
houses  and  are  offering  book  and  other  papers  at  at- 
tractive prices,  although  with  exchange  rates  as  the.v 
are  the  American  houses  have  not  seriously  nndersold 
the  Canadian  paper  firms,  but  they  are  contributory 
causes  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  paper  market. 
As  indicating  the  dullness  in  the  printing  and  allied 
trades,  it  is  stated  that  in  Toronto  some  of  the  bindery 
departments  have  laid  off  hands  and  some  of  the  print- 
ing staffs  are  running  short  time. 

BOOKPAPERS.— The  book  paper  trade  has  nl>ot 
yet  got  down  to  a  stable  basis  and  jobbers  are  in  the 
position  of  not  knowing  just  where  they  are  at.  Ef- 
fective March  1st  another  cut  of  10  per  cent,  went  in- 
to effect  on  a  number  of  lines  of  paper  and  there  is 
speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  bonds  and  ledgers 
will  undergo   a   reduction. 

BRISTOLS  DOWN.— The  week  saw  a  drop  in  Can- 
adian-made bristol  boards  of  three  cents  per  pound, 
the  price  now  ranging  from  lie.  to  16e.  per  pound, 
according  to  grade  and  variety.  Cover  paper  remains 
firm  in  price  and  is  urn-hanged. 

SULPHITE  DRUG  PAPERS.— Further  reduction 
went  into  effect  last  week  in  sulphite  drug  wrapping, 
the  decline  representing  twenty  pei-  cent.  Prices  of 
tissues  and  toilets  remain  unehanged  with  a  fair  amount 
of  business  for  the  mills. 

COARSE  PAPERS.— Further  reductions  in  the  prices 


of  coarse  papers  were  arranged  last  week,  to  go  into 
effect  on  Monday,  March  7th.  The  reductions  repres- 
ent an  average  drop  of  tw'o  cents  per  lb.  Grey  browni 
and  white  wrap  are  dow'n  to  7c  :  "B"  manila  lY^c  ;  No. 
1  manila  9e.  and  fibre  $8.50.  Kraft  has  been  reduced 
from  llV2e.  to  10c.  per  lb. 

PULP. — There  is  absolutely  no  market  in  pulp  and 
no  transactions  are  taking  place.  Mills  that  are  manu- 
facturing for  their  own  paper  as  a  rule  are  confining 
their  operations  to  their  own  requirements  and  other 
pulp  mills  are  stockuig  up.  In  a  market  where  there 
is  little  demand  pulp  mill  representatives  are  making 
deals  in  a  competitive  market  and  a  paper  mill  can 
usually  get  five  dollars  a  ton  knocked  off  his  quotation 
by  negotiating  with  a  couple  or  more  pulp  mills.  Even 
on  this  basis  very  few  sales  are  being  made.  Negotia- 
tions for  bleached  pulp  usually  start  with  a  quotation 
of  from  $135  to  $140  with  unbleached  at  $95  to  $100 
and  gi-onnd  wood  in  an  open  market  as  low  as  $60  a 
ton.  One  theoi-y  advanced  by  a  well-known  pulp  manu- 
facturer for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  pulp 
market  places  a  measure  of  responsibility  on  the  paper 
retailer  and  publishers  into  whose  hands,  together  with 
those  of  the  consumer,  the  finished  product  ultimately 
comes.  It  is  charged  that  the  deflated  prices  of  pulp 
are  not  passed  along  as  they  should  be  and  that  the 
retailer  is  charging  as  much  for  paper  as  he  ever  did. 
thus  shutting  o\it  the  general  piiblic  from  participating 
in  the  lower  prices  for  raw  stock  and  causing  general 
dissatisfaction,  w'ith  its  reaction  on  the  condition  of  the 
]iulp  market. 


NO    CHANaE    IN    THE    PULP    AND    PULPWOOD 
MARKETS. 

The  identical  conditions  existing  in  the  pulp  and 
pulpwood  markets  are  expressed  by  a  stubborn  dead- 
lock which  during  the  i>ast  three  weeks  has  shown  mi 
indications  of  loosening  up  other  than  the  possible 
danger  that  the  "guage  shift"  of  prices  may  spring 
into  reverse  from  its  neutral  po.sition.  This  bearish 
sentiment  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  facts: 
In  the  first  place,  a  great  many  paper  mills,  especially 
in  the  United  Staties,  who  are  dependent  for  their 
supply  of  raw  material  either  as  pulpwood,  jiul])  or 
both  have  been  idle  in  the  past  few  months.  At  the 
time  of  closing  down  most  of  tliem  had  sevei-al  months 
.supply  of  raw  materials  on  hand.  Consequently,  Ihey 
are  in  that  respect  the  same  way  off  n<-:  they  were 
then  aiid  therefore  are  not  likely  t<>  want  any  more 
for  some  time  to  come.  Those  of  them  that  have 
stiarted  operations  are  quite  unwilling  to  pay  the  low 
prices  now  prevalent  because  they  think  tjiat  fair 
levels  have  not  yet  been  reached.  They  also  contend 
tliat  ])rod\iction  costs  are  too  high  to  cojnpensale  them 
f'lV  th(>  prices  now  offered  for  all  papere  in  the 
]>aper  market.  Of  cour.se,  there  are  some  conim(Klitie,s 
which  have  come  do^ai,  but  pi-esent  wages  still  offset 
any   gains  made  by  these   (Tlits. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  ha.s  probably  never  been 
anything  quite  so  complicated  as  the  situation  which 
makes  itself  felt,  and  veiy  nncomforlably  so.  Prices 
are    practically    off   any   base    and    not   a   few    figures 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsmgf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finlzuid,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Telephone:  Murray  Hi!)  4246-47 
"  ••  •■    2170 
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that  have  been  dcinainlcd.  or  oli'ered,  approached  t/ie 
ridieiilouis.  Wlii'thcr  reports  of  such  quotations  are 
fabulous  01-  really  the  unhappy  result  of  chaos  is 
hard  to  say.  ^laiiy  sellers  in  evident  mood  of  dis- 
traction have  s(night  the  (juickest  but  least  practical 
way  in  wjiich  to  li(|uidate  their  holdings.  lu  cases 
of  that  kind  tlu'  stories  have  it  that  these  dealers 
dejiarted  with  their  pnl|)  or  pulpwood  holdings  for 
a  price  bordei-iu<r  on  what  iiiiglit  be  termed  "com- 
mercial suicide". 

In  all  this  womiireness  there  is,  however,  a  I'ay  of 
jiope.  A  short  time  ago,  rumoi-s  had  it  that  German 
print  paper  was  being  dumpeil  on  the  New  York 
market  at  prices  which  far  undensold  that  of  any 
offered  by  North  American  dealers.  It  is  quite  pos- 
.sible  for  Gennany  to  do  this  because  a  few  cents 
call  be  translated  into  many  marks.  And  this  stunt 
would  have  met  with  success  had  the  Gennaus  been 
able  to  furnish  publishei-s  witji  newsprint  of  a  qual- 
ity that  compares  with  that  of  the  kind  turned  out 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Before  they  can  possibly 
hope  to  compete  vrith  the  goods  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  papermakei-s,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  manufacture  a  print  paper  that  can  pa.ss  through 
the  presses  over  here,  without  so  many  imperfections. 
One  may  ask, why  this  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  tfue  pulp  and  piilpwood  market,  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  As  an  answer  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  one  of  Germany's  strong  points  in 
the  field  of  indnstiy  has  been  her  paper:  butt,  of 
coui-se,  before  the  war.  Their  forestry  methods  have 
been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  yield  more  per  acre 
of  pulp  wood  t.iian  other  countries.  Therefore,  while 
they  never  went  extensively  into  tihe  foreign  paper 
markets,  it  is  reasonahle  to  a.ssume  that  such  would 
be  their  object  now  when  even'  effort  has  to  be  ex- 
erted to  it.s  fullest  extent  in  order  to  help  pay  off  the 
enormous  debt  which  hangs  over  their  heads.  T,hp 
probable  reason  for  the  inferior  grade  of  Gennan 
print  paper  may  lie  traced  to  causes  revealing  shortage 
in  such  materials  as  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  good  sheet.  From  all  of  this  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  there  would  he  perceptible  falliuir 
off  of  demand  for  any  raw  materials  in  this  country, 
were  Germany  able  to  launch  out  on  any  large  jiroject 
along  those  lines. 


A  CONSERVATIONIST. 

Lecturer  (in  loud  voice)  :  "I  venture  to  assert  there 
isn't  a  mail  in  this  audience  who  has  ever  done  any- 
thi'isr  to  ))i-evenf  the  destruction  of  our  vast  forests." 

^fan  in  audic'ii-r  i  t  iniidl y"  :  "I've  shot  woodperkei's."' 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  .Maivh  •").  (^Special  (.'oi-responilence). — 
All  branches  of  the  iiaper  industry  have  continued 
t^i  cxi)erience  quietness  this  week.  ^lanufacturei-s  are 
operating  their  plants  on  greatly  curtailed  schedule; 
some  are  closed  down  tigjit,  and  few,  if  any,  are  run- 
ning at  full  capacity.  Jobbers  I'epoi-t  a  decidi'dly  slow 
demand  for  paper  of  every  kind.  Printers  a>id  other 
consumers  aiv  buying  in  cautious  fashion,  invariaiily 
confining  ])resenl  ordcis  .solely  to  supplies  directly 
required,  ami  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  con- 
certed movement  of  paper  of  any  gi-ailc  in  any  single 
direction.  GontTact  business  coiLstitutcs  the  great  bulk 
of  trade  activity.  Publishei"s  and  othci-  buyers  rij" 
pajjcr  on  contract  appear  to  be  getting  along  under 
prevailing  circumstances  without  having  to  resort;  to 
fresh  buying  in  the  ojicn  market  and  there  is  little 
in  the  way  of  important  business  stirring  in  the  spot 
market. 

News  [irint  ,iias  again  weakened  in  price.  Sales  of 
spot  news  in  standard  rolls  at  as  low  as  5  cents  per 
pound  have  been  reported,  and  if  the  assertions  of 
newspaper  publishers  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  have 
been  purchases  effected  even  down  to  4.50  cents.  The 
spot  market  for  print  paper  is  distinctly  weak.  Few 
ptiblishers  are  operating  as  buyers  except  in  an  oc- 
casional way  when  in  want  of  an  exta-a  small  toiniage 
to  fill  in  contract  s.hipments,  and  there  is  a  surplus 
of  j)a])cr  on  the  market.  The  ei'ratic  condition  of  the 
spot  market  is  having  but  little  influence  on  the 
contract  situation  at  present  Imt  it  is  olnnous  that  if 
jirevailing  cireumsi::ances  continue  the  effect  on  the 
contract  market  will  be  serious.  There  seems  no 
denying  now  that  the  influx  of  news  print  from 
foreign  sources  was  one  of  the  basic  causes  making 
for  weakness  in  the  market  .ii^re.  Reliable  estimates 
place  German  and  Scandinavian  news  print  imjiorta- 
tiion.s  into  the  TTnited  States  for  1921  consumption 
soinewhere  between  100.000  and  200,000  tons.  This  is 
a  comiiai'atively  small  amount  as  against  the  tonnage 
of  print  paper  consumed  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
ample  to  wage  an   important    influence  on   the   market. 

The  fine  jiaper  situation  is  marked  by  easiness 
and  dullnej^s'.  Bxiyei"s  are  al)sorbing  but  snmll  lots 
of  ]>aper  and  are  confining  their  jiurchases  almost 
entirely  to  the  low  and  medium  qualities  of  bonds, 
linens  and  ledgers.  Few  liigh-priced  lines  are  finding 
a  sale  today,  and  the  aggregate  demand  made  upfin 
mills  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  operating  at  even 
two-thirds  full.  Througlumt  mill  centres  in  the  New 
England  distn-ict  matter.*  are  reported  very  bad.  Some 
plants    are    closed     down     tiirlit :     others    are    running 
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Init  two  or  three  days  per  week.  Some  of  the  mo.st 
l)opuliir  lines  of  bond  paper  are  selling  at  prices 
denotinjr  a  decline  of  7  to  8  cents  a  pound  from 
the  levels  prevailing  not  so  long  ago.  One  of  the  most 
widely  used  water-marked  brands  of  bond  paper,  wjiich 
fteveral  months  ago  was  hard  to  secure  at  26  cents 
a  pound,  i.s  today  freely  available  at  18  cents  at  the 
mill.  Prices  ou  nearly  every  grade  of  fine  papers 
have    decreased    in    about    similar    jiroportion. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  coarse  papers.  Domes- 
tic No.  1  kraft  wrapping  is  moving  in  moderate  vol- 
ume at  a  price  basis  of  about  8  cents  per  pound  at 
mills,  with  No.  2  kraft  quoted  at  7  cents,  and  there 
is  a  relatively  good  call  for  bogus  wrappings  and 
other  coarse  papei-s.  Tissues  are  quotably  steady  at 
-around  ^1.75  for  No.  1  white  aiul  are  marked  by  some 
activity. 

Book  papers  are  easy  and  mills  with  few  exceptions 
are  looking  for  business.  Machine-finished  book  is 
(|uoted  in  the  open  market  at  10  cent,**  and  less  per 
[lound,  and  contracts  have  been  accepted  by  manufac- 
tiurers  at  a  cent  per  pound  below  t^iis  price.  In- 
creased weakness  has  developed  in  box  boards.  There 
have  been  sales  of  plain  chip  board  in  the  New  York 
market  at  as  low  as  $30  per  ton  delivered  this  city 
and  of  filled  news  board  at  $32.50  delivered.  Even 
at  these  prices  consumers  are  absorbing  little  board. 
The  situation  is  such  that  boxmakers  do  not  recjuire 
usual  amounts  of  board  and  they  are  unwilling  to 
anticipate  forward  requirements,  feeling  that  it  will 
to  their  advantage  to  pay  more  later  on  wiien  t.hey 
need  board  than  to  lay  in  stocks  at  todays  prices 
while   not   knowing  what  the  future   will   bring   forth. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Ground  wood  continues  in  a 
dull  and  unsettled  market  position.  Board  mills  are 
keeping  almost  entirely  out  of  sight  as  buyers  and 
other  consumers  are  absorbing  but  light  amoiuits  of 
pul}),  and  in  the  absence  of  actual  transactions  it  is 
difficult  to  figure  out  what  definite  market  value.* 
are.  Some  of  the  foremost  grindei-s  in  tjiis  country 
and  in  Canada  are  asking  $65,  and  even  higher,  at 
protlui-ing  mills  for  No.  1  spnice  ground  wood,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  effecting  sales  at  such 
a  basis,  because  about  t.he  only  business  reported  pas- 
sing locally  is  at  prices  ranging  between  .$45  and  $50 
per  ton  at;  mills.  This  would  indicate  that  there  is 
sufficient  of  the  so-called  "distres-s"  stocks  of  pulp 
offered  at  present  to  cover  buyers'  wants,  thus  leaving 
jjroducers  who  ai-e  asking  Jiigher  prices  out  of  thr 
running. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  There  is  little  doing  in  tho 
chemical  wood  pulp  trade.  Consumers  mostly  are 
indifferent  and  are  staying  out  of  the  market  except 
when  occasionally  they  are  in  immediate  need  of  a 
small  parcel  of  pulp,  when  they  come  in  and  buy 
merely  enough  to  supply  actual  wants.  Prices  are 
irregular  and  are  at  best  nominal.  An  encouraging 
feature  is  that  dealers  and  importers  are  not  pressing 
matters.  Most  of  them  are  adopting  a  waiting  jjolicy 
and  letting  the  market  run  its  coui*sc,  presumably  feel- 
ing that  prevailing  conditions  cannot  la.sfc  indefinitely 
and  that  when  consumers  are  in  need  of  supplies 
they  will  come  into  view.  Moreover,  domestic  man- 
ufacturers in  many  eases  are  curtailing  their  pro- 
duction during  the  present.  <lull  i)eriod,  which  is  help- 
ing to  prevent  the  piling  uj)  of  a  large  surplus  stock 
of  pulp.  Importations  also  arc  down  to  a  minimum. 
Importers    say    they    cannot,    buy    at    jirimary    sources 


today  with  the  jhope  of  making  a  profit  under  prices 
prevailing  here,  and  are  limiting  their  operations 
to  placing  orders  on  the  other  side  given  them  by 
mill   customers. 

RAGS.  —  The  ijapermaking  rag  market  Is  quiet  and 
ea.sy.  Further  declines  have  been  recorded  in  prices  on 
numerous  grades,  and  the  downward  movement  of 
values  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  been  checked.  Mills 
are  buying  in  very  sparse  amounts,  and  in  frequent 
cases  refuse  to  s^how  interest  in  offerings  regardless 
of  the  prices  named.  No.  1  white  shirt  cutitings  have 
sold  down  to  13  cents  a  pound  delivered  mills,  although 
dealers  contend  that  a  more  representative  market 
basis  on  this  grade  of  rags  is  around  14  cents.  No.  1 
washables  have  sold  at  6  cents  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  8  cents,  new  light  silesias  at 
8.50  cents,  and  black  silesias  at  4.75  cents.  Old  rags 
are  about  as  dull  as  are  new  cuttings,  and  current 
quotations  are  at  around  8  cents  on  No.  1  repacked 
whites,  6.50  cents  on  No.  1  miscellaneous  w^iites, 
2.50  cents  on  repacked  thirds  and  blues  and  $1  per 
hundred  pounds  on  No.  1  roofing  .stock.  Roofing 
rags  are  about  the  only  grade  wanted  by  mills  in 
sizable  volume,  and  there  is  relatively  a  much  finner 
tone  to  prices  in  this  end  of  the  market  than  any 
other. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Waste  papers  are  in  limited 
demand  and  the  trend  of  prices  is  still  downward. 
No  broad  changes  on  low  grades  have  occurred  liecause 
prices  in  t.iiis  respect  are  down  to  levels  where  they 
can  scarcely  go  lower,  being  at  a  point  where  packers 
insist  they  cannot  produce  stock  and  realize  a  profit. 
High  grades,  however,  have  sunk  further,  and  sales 
of  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  have  been  reported 
at  4  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points.  No.  1  soft 
white  shavings  at  3  cents,  ledger  stock  at  2.25  cents 
and  jieavy  No.  1  books  and  magazines  at  1.40  cents. 
Folded  newspapers  are  moving  to  board  mills  in  re- 
stricted volume  at  aroiuul  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
and   No.    1    mixed   papers   at   40   to  45   cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  A  fair  inquiry 
exists  for  old  rope  and  paper  mills  are  said  to  be 
absorbing  comparatively  good  amounts  at  a  price 
range  of  4  Ix)  4.25  cents  per  pound  for  domestic 
ilanila  rope  in  No.  1  condition.  Old  bagging  contin- 
ues to  be  neglected  and  prices  are  strictly  nominal. 
Offerings  of  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at  1.50  cents  a 
pound  and  of  No.  1  gunny  bagging  at  2  cents  at 
shipping   points    are    meeting    scant    response. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK   PAPER   PRODUCTION. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  44.4  per  cent  of 
the  paper  produced  in  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  in  1913  was  manufactured  in  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  Czecho-Slovakia.  According  to  the  data  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industrj-, 
quoted  in  the  "United  States  Commerce  Reports,  there 
are  234  Czecho-Slovak  concerns  making  paper  and 
paper  products;  85  mills  make  special  grades  of  paper, 
54  make  cardboard,  and  76  make  pulp  (9  manufac- 
tured chemical  pulp).  Before  the  war  all  these  con- 
cerns emplo,ved  ab(uit  17,000  workmen;  at  present  al- 
most 26,000  are  emplo,ved. 

Canada's  Mills,  luimbering  less  than  half  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak,   cm|)lo,\-   nu)re   men. 


Pride    goeth    before   a    fall,    and    it    doesn't    help    to 
-often  t.iie  bumps. 
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EDITORIAL 


THEY  WANT  MORE   WOOD. 

Tf  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  any  one  else  intei-ested 
in  tlie  matter  wants  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  need 
for  an  accui-ate  up-to-date  survey  and  estimate  of  tim- 
ber actually  standing  on  pulpwood  limits  that  illus- 
tration is  provided  in  the  application  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  for  an  additional  supph- 
of  pulpwood.  This  company  operates  three  mills.  It 
is  understood  that  considerable  extensions  to  one  of 
these  plants  have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that 
pulpwood  from  a  limit  recently  acquired  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  increased  production.  It  is  now 
discovered  that  tlie  wood  on  this  area  is  by  no  means 
adequate  and  the  Ontario  Government  is  now  in  the 
.somewliat  inconvenient  position  of  liaving  to  grant  ad- 
ditional limits  or  deliberately  jeopardize  continuous 
manufacturing  operations  l)y  this  luill.  Thus  several 
thousand  Canadians,  deijeiident  on  the  mill  for  em- 
ph)yment,  are  in  danger  of  being  out  of  work. 

A  similar  sitr.ation  developed  but  a  short  time  ago 
with  regard  to  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods  limit.  This 
area  was  acquired  by  E.  W.  Backus  and  his  associates 
with  the  understanding  that  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  of 
certain  size  would  be  erected  to  use  the  pulpwood  there- 
on but  an  inspection  of  tlie  property  after  it  was  ac- 
quired showed  that  the  timber  thereon  would  not  war- 
rant tlie  erection  of  such  a  plant.  Steps  were  conse- 
quently taken  which  have  resulted  in  the  acquirement 
of  the  English  River  limits  which  will  provide  mat- 
erial for  a  mill  to  be  erected  at  Kenora. 

The  two  situations  are  quite  similar.  The  Goverii-- 
ment,  if  reports  are  correct,  sold  what  did  not  exist, 
namel}^  pulpwood  sufficient  to  operate  the  pulp  mill 
for  which  the  limits  were  bought.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  companies  apparently  depended  too  much  on  the 
Government's  estimate  of  available  wood.  The  result 
lias  been  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  not  particularly  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
panies. The  whole  difficult\'  as  we  see  it,  lay  in  the 
lack  of  accurate  information  or  even  approximatelj-  re- 
liable information  as  to  the  amount  of  timber  on  these 
limits.  It  may  have  been  foolish  for  a  company  to 
purclia.se  without  adequate  inspection  but  as  to  the 
Province,  we  fail  to  see  how  a  concern  can  hope  to  do 
liusiiiess  in  a  businesslike  way  without  an  approximately 
accurate  inventory  of  its  stock.  This  is  .just  what  our 
Governments  are  doing  when  they  fail  to  determine 
the  extent  and  value  of  their  woodland  possessions.  A 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  available  water  powers 
has  been  collected  and,  once  obtained,  such  data  does 
not  vary  vei-y  greatly  from  year  to  year,  whereas  the 
condition  of  the  forest  is  changing  almost  everv  month 


and  certainly  every  fire  season  makes  it  essential  that 
there  be  at  least  a  new  estimate  of  damage  liy  fire, 
fungus,  insects  and  wind  and  a  correction  of  the  for- 
estry maps. 

The  perfection  of  the  aeroplane  leaves  no  excuse  now 
for  not  entering  immediately  a  fairly  accurate  state- 
ment of  damage  sustained  each  year  so  that  there  would 
be  an  up-to-date  inventory  of  the  timber  stand  mi  the 
various  water  sheds  of  each  province,  ('omprehensive 
and  especially  prompt  information  of  the  rajiidl..- 
changing  conditions  of  our  forest  resources  is  alisolute- 
ly  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  competent  administra- 
tion and  proper  development  of  this  part  of  Canada's 
natural  wealth.  Occasionally  a  mill  is  located  where 
the  water  power  is  insufficient  and  others  are  estab- 
lished or  extended  without  entire  certainty  that  the 
sipply  of  wood  is  adequate  for  the  continual  opera- 
tion of  the  mill  at  the  capacity  for  which  it  is  built. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  Canada's  supremacy  in  the 
Pulp  and  Pajier  markets  of  the  world  we  must  main- 
tain, without  any  chance  of  doubt,  the  proper  balance 
between  mill  capacity  and  the  re-production  of  the 
forest.  In  other  words  no  one  should  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  mill  whose  capacity  is  greater  than  can  be 
supplied  by -the  annual  growth  of  a  forest  area  acces- 
sible to  the  mill  and  without  express  stipulation  that 
this  area  shall  be  so  operated  that  the  mill  shall  i:se 
only  such  annual  growth  in  its  operation.  The  basi  i. 
therefore,  of  such  administration  of  our  forests  is  an 
iuleqiiate  and  an  immediate  inventory  of  their  loca- 
tion, character  and  extent. 


THE  CANADIAN  AUTHORS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mention  wa.s  made  in  our  last  i.ssue  of  the  convention 
of  authors,  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Canadian  Book- 
man, in  Montreal  last  week.  It  was  a  success  in  every 
respect.  At  the  banquet  on  Friday  night  wei-e  ninety- 
six  literati  (if  our  Latin  is  correct,  but  to  be  sure,  we'll 
call  tliein  writers).  Saturday's  session  saw  the  form- 
ation of  the  Canadian  Authors'  Association.  Lest  any- 
one should  look  on  such  an  organization  as  merely  a 
"Mutual  Admiration"  or  "Tea  Tipplers'"  society,  we 
need  only  mention  that  Canadian  authors  are  vitally 
interested  in  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  before 
Parliament,  the  matter  of  legislation  regarding  copj-- 
rights. 

Several  bills,  which  have  been  introduced,  have  not 
been  enacted,  and  a  new  bill  will  .soon  come  up  for  the 
.second  reading.  The  (juestion  is  complicated  by  the 
number  of  conflicting  interests  affected;  among  them 
are,  besides  the  author,  the  publisher,  the  labor  element, 
phonograi)h,  pianola,  and  film  companies  and,  fimdly. 
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tlie  reading  public.  Such  a  situation  is  only  solved  by 
a  eompromise.  Up  to  this  time  the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  speak  through  an  organization,  as  is  the  ease 
with  some  of  the  other  elements  interested.  This  dis- 
advantage is  well  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  R.  J.  C.  Stead  and  Miss  Madge  Mac- 
beth of  Ottawa  and  Arthur  Stringer  of  Chatham,  Ont., 
to  act  jointly  with  the  executive  of  the  Authors'  Asso- 
ciation with  regard  to  the  Copyriglit  Bill.  No  one  ele- 
ment can  hope  to  have  all  the  benefits  possible  from 
legislation,  but  a  committee  representing  .such  an  as- 
sociation can  do  much  to  avert  actual  injustice. 

The  convention  was  considerably  agitated  in  trying 
to  define  "author".  We  are  not  sure  yet  whether  an 
ordinary  periodical  "pen-pusher"  is  an  author  and 
whether  his  work  is  "literature",  but  one  can  never 
predict  what  blossom  will  grow  from  an  unpromising 
bulb. 

Our  town  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue  was  lionored  in 
the  selection  of  Mr.  J.  Murray  Gibbon,  as  president.  Mr. 
B.  K.  Sandwell,  who  recently  resigned  as  managing- 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  was  elected  Secret- 
ary. This  historic  town  is  really  quite  a  hot  bed  of  lit- 
erature, of  budding  authors,  as  it  were.  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  written  several  novels,  including  "Drums  Afar" 
and  "The  Conquering  Hero";  Capt.  Frederick  William 
Wallace  is  the  author  of  "Blue  Water",  "The  Shack 
Locker ' '  and  ' '  Viking  Blood ' " ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell  com- 
piled "Canadian  Commerce,  Industry  and  Finance", 
Prof.  Lynde  wrote  "Household  Physics",  and  other 
members  of  the  Mac  Donald  College  Faculty  have  con- 
tributed to  Canada's  already  enviable  record'.  This  does 
not  complete  the  list,  but  will  show  that  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate for  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  to  launch  the  Canadian  Bookman  and  pro- 
vide motive  power  for  a  while.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  reading  public  appreciates  what  Canadian 
authors  have  for  them  to  enjoy.  It  is  to  encourage  the 
development  of  Canadian  literature  that  tlie  Canadian 
Bookman  is  published. 


COBWEBS. 

Pulp  mills  in  Wisconsin  are  getting  wood  faster  than 
they  can  handle  it,  at  $11  to  $18  per  cord  for  hemlock. 
There  will  evidently  be  plenty  of  pulp,  but  tlie  ]u-ice 
of  sulphite  cannot  very  well  go  much  lower  without 
meeting  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Pulp  mills  realize 
^that  they  cannot  sell  pulp  to  a  paper  mill  which  can- 
not use  it  because  the  jobber  cannot  buy  the  paper  so 
long  as  the  public  refuses  to  purchase.  It  is  a  modern 
version  of  "'The  House  that  Jack  Built."  In  this  ease 
we  want  an  economic  structure  built  on  firmer  confid- 
ence in  the  stability  cf  Canadian  and  American  busi- 
ness. 


HE  WAS  HUMAN. 

He  was  human,  but.  Oh,  so  thoughtless. 

He  awoke  to  the  jan-ing  note  of  an  alarm  clock, 
not  made  in  Canada. 

Then  he  shaved  with  soap,  brusli  and  razor,  which 
were  imported.  So  habit  sent  his  money  to  another 
country. 

Feeling  that  the  morning  was  well  started,  he  ate 
a  hearty  breakfast,  consuming  pancakes  and  a  pet 
brand  of  coffee  bearing  labels  of  an  outside  manufac- 
turer, and  then  was  ready  for  the  day's  work. 

Arriving  at  his  office,  he  found  a  batch  of  morning 
mail  awaiting  his  perusal.  Some  of  these  contained 
offerings  from  many  points  of  the  compass  and  he 
seized  upon  one  or  two  presenting  bargain  prices  and 
profit  possibilities  and  overlooked  the  fact  that  im- 
portation of  such  material  was  working  against  his 
country's  trade  balance. 

Routine  work  completed  the  morning  up  to  the 
time  of  signing  his  first  mail,  before  he  went  to 
lunch,  and  this  now  engaged  his  attention.  He  did 
not  know  the  watermark  on  his  letter  paper.  If  he 
had  raised  it  to  the  light,  he  would  have  found  it 
did  not  show  the  "Beaver  S"  and  that  it  was  not 
"Made    in    Canada.'" 

Having  signed  his  letters,  he  went  to  the  club  for 
lunch  and  engaged  in  a  serious  discussion  with 
his  friend  as  to  the  wonderful  trade  possibilities 
ahead   of  Canada. 

After  lunch,  having  previously  forgotten  it,  he 
went  to  his  bank  and  asked  for  a  draft  on  New 
York  for  several  hundreds  which  he  was  to  send 
his   wife,    about    to    return    from   Florida. 

An  explosion  soon  followed.  The  premium  on  New 
York  funds  had  recently  made  a  big  jump.  He 
was  mad,  then  madder,  and,  finally,  he  was  red 
roasting  hot.  To  pay  such  a  price  for  the  mere  priv- 
ilege of  spending  money  had  aroused  a  violent  oscilla- 
tion in  his  brain — a  condition  in  which  man  is  better 
silent    than    otherwise. 

Later  he  returned   to  his  office. 

But  wasn't  he  human? 

Just  a  bt  thouarlitless,  perhaps.  —  From  "The 
Cre.st". 


A.  P.  &  P.  A.  MEETINGS  IN  APRIL. 

The  official  call  for  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is 
jiist  going  out  from  the  President  of  the  Association. 
Tliis  letter  is  going  to  over  one  thousand  men  having 
to  do  with  the  manufacturing,  converting  and  mer- 
chandising of  paper  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Annual  Meetings  of  April  11-14, 
1921,  will  see  the  greatest  gathering  of  the  paper 
industry    ever    held    in    New    York    City. 

Problems  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  paper 
industry  will  be  discussed  at  this  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ssociation,  and  at  the 
various  annual  meetings  of  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. Questions  dealing  directly  with  the  specific 
business  of  manufacturing  and  merchandising  paper 
will  be  discussed.  It  is  a  time  for  the  paper  in- 
du.stry  to  get  away  from  generalities  and  to  make 
these  meetings  the  place  for  plain  talk  as  to  condi- 
tions concerning  the  industrv. 


Canadian  contracts  for  exports  of  newsprint  are 
practically  all  on  uniform  basis  now  with  Spanish  River 
and  Abitibi  (pioting  .I'/i  cents  for  the  next  <|uarter. 


It  takes  a  wasp  to  make  a  lazy  man  get  a  move  on 
himself.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  back  up  against 
him  and  push. 
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A  discussion  of  the  means  of  securing  high  efficiency  in  the  generation  and  use  of  steam  by  the  correct  selec- 
tion and  application  of  steam  specialties. 
By  H.  J.  BAKTLETT,   Crane  Company,   Chicago. 


Of  recent  years  the  belief  has  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  hydro  electric  plants  will  soon  become  the 
chief  medium  of  developing  the  power  used  in  all  our 
larger  industries.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  low 
cost  of  power  generated  by  such  plants,  but  when  the 
cost  of  transmission  and  the  overhead  charges  are  taken 
into  consideration  the  economy  is  not  so  evident  and  may 
be  completely  neutralized.  For  example,  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  located  the  largest  water  power  development  in 
the  Thiited  States.  For  years  the  lovr  cost  of  electricity 
in  that  region  has  been  so  well  known  that  many  large 
industries  have  located  near  the  Falls.  And  yet,  .just 
recently,  a  steam  power  plant  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion at  that  point  whieli  delivers  a  kilowatt  hour  at  the 
switchboard  for  less  than  it  can  be  produced  by  the 
water  power  plants.  It,  therefore  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that,  while  hydro  electric  power  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  paper  mill  operation, 
steam  will  always  be  the  primary  medium  for  developing 
power  and  supplying  heat  for  the  various  paper  making 
pi-ocesses. 

To  successfully  operate  a  steam  plant  which  will  com- 
pare with  a  hydro-electric  plant,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
entire  system  of  generating,  conducting  and  using  the 
steam  be  maintained  at  its  highest  commercial  efficiency 
at  all  times.  What  that  commercial  efficiency  is  de- 
pends largely  on  the  correctness  of  the  original  design 
and  the  care  with  which  the  various  equipment  was 
selected  for  the  work  it  was  to  accomplish.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  design  of  power  plant  apparatus, 
for  in  nearly  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  such  equip- 
■  ment  is  capable  of  an  efficiency  far  beyond  that  possible 
to  attain  in  ordinary  usage.  To  select  this  equipment 
correctly  and  maintain  it  on  its  original  plane  of  effect- 
iveness is  a  very  important  feature  of  power  plant  work. 

Starting  in  the  power  house,  we  find  that  boiler  losses 
are  many  and  in  some  cases  unpreventable.  For  instance, 
the  heat  losses  in  the  chimney  gases,  the  losses  in  heating 
the  moisture  in  the  coal  and  the  losses  in  heating  tlie 
moisture  in  the  air  entering  the  furnace  are  all  inherent 
and  as  sucli  cannot  be  avoided.  Such  losses  are  due  to 
air  leakage  around  the  boiler  setting,  poor  boiler  cover- 
ing, scale  and  soot  on  the  tubes,  insufficient  or  excess 
air  supply  and  poor  damper  regulation  are  preventable 
and  should  be  given  the  closest  attention  of  the  opera- 
ting force.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  lo.sses 
incurred  in  operating  the  average  boiler  plant  which 
are  seldom  given  any  recognition. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  pop  safety  valves. 
This  valve  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  important  valve 
on  the  boiler.  Its  purpose  is  to  permit,  automatically, 
the  escape  of  steam  to  the  atmosphere  if  an  excessive 
pressure  is  reached  in  the  boiler.  The  increased  horse 
power,  high  pressure  and  temperature  of  modern  boilers 
lias  made  it  necessary  to  design  pop  valves  suited  to  the 
new  conditions,  whicli  require  valves  of  great  relieving 
capacity  and  extreme  sensitiveness  to  excessive  pres- 
sures. The  old-fashioned  lever  and  weight  safety  valve 
has  become  obsolete  for  any  save  low  pressure  work,  and 
the  type  of  valve  in  which  boiler  pressure  is  resisted  by 
a  spring  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others. 

The  desirable  characteristics  of  any  pop  safety  valve 
are: 


1.  High  discharging  capacity. 

2.  Small  blow-down  or  difference  between  the  initial 
and  final  i)ressure. 

3.  Minimum  waste  of  steam. 

4.  Absence  of  wire-drawing  at  the  seat. 

5.  Prompt  seating  without  hammering. 
().  Iiiton-hangeability  of  parts. 

In  addition,  the  valves  siiould  be  equipped  with  some 
method  of  regulating  tlie  blow-down  so  as  to  prevent 
unnecessary  waste  of  steam.  Valves  with  the  spring 
outside  the  valve  body  proper  give  superior  service  over 
those  liaving  an  inside  spring,  as  in  the  former  the 
spring  is  not  exposed  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the 
high  temperature  steam. 

Tlie  Boiler  Code  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  requires  tliat  all  power  boilers  having  a 
capacity  in  excess  of  2,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour 
shall  be  equipped  with  two  or  more  pop  safety  valves. 
It  can  readily  be  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  two  small 
pop  valves  is  an  economy  over  the  use  of  one  large  valve. 
For  example,  suppose  a  Ijoiler  working  at  100  pounds 
pressure  requires  a  414""  pop  valve  set  at  10.5  pounds. 
Every  time  this  valve  pops  it  discharges  145  pounds  of 
steam  per  minute.  Now,  assuming  that  two  small  pop 
valves  were  used,  we  find  that  two  21/2"  valves  are 
sufficient  to  handle  the  required  amount  of  steam.  One 
of  these  could  be  set  at  104  pouuds  and  tlie  other  at 
105  pounds  or  106  pounds.  When  the  21/0"  valve  pops 
it  discharges  SO  pounds  of  steam  per  minute.  Thus,  if 
the  valves  l)low  for  thirty  seconds,  the  big  valve  wa.stes 
72  pounds  of  steam  and  the  small  one  40  pounds,  a  sav- 
ing of  32  pounds  of  steam  at  every  pop  in  favor  of  the 
small  valve.  Assuming  that  6  pounds  of  water  are 
evaporated  or  made  into  steam  per  pound  of  fuel,  this 
means  a  saving  of  5  1/3  pounds  of  coal  at  each  pop.  With 
two  poppings  a  day  —  a  conservative  figure  —  and  3fcl5 
days  a  year,  there  is  a  saving  of  approximately  4,000 
pounds  of  coal  a  year  through  using  two  small  valves 
rather  than  one  large  one. 

There  are  further  advantages  in  using  two  safety 
valves  instead  of  one.  It  is  easier  to  keep  a  small  valve 
tight.  There  is  less  danger  of  lifting  tlie  water  in  the 
boiler  if  the  valve  should  pop  when  the  water  level  is 
high.  Two  valves  double  the  safety  factor  in  plants 
where  there  is  considerable  scale  in  the  water.  Fur- 
thermore, firemen  will  regulate  tlie  drafts  more  readily 
in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  the  second  valve  from  blowing 
after  the  first  has  popped. 

Another  of  the  large  sources  of  waste  around  a  boiler 
is  the  blow-off  line.  Due  to  the  nature  of  its  work,  a 
blow-off  valve  is  much  more  likely  to  cut  out  (score) 
than  an  ordinary  valve,  as  it  must  handle  gritt\-  \\ater, 
scale  and  other  boiler  impurities.  For  that  rea.son  they 
should  always  be  made  extra  heavj-,  with  r'enewable 
seats  and  discs.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  seating  sur- 
face awa\-  from  the  path  of  the  sediment  and  scale  and 
to  provide  some  means  of  cleaning  the  seat.  The  only 
way  to  insure  an  absolutely  tight  blow-off  line,  of  cour.se, 
is  to  u.se  a  two-valve  combination,  or  cock  and  valve.  By 
this  method  it  is  possible  to  keep  one  valve  tight  at  all 
times  and  the  resulting  saving  in  coal  Mill  pay  for  the 
extra  valve  and  the  cleaning  and  grinding  necessary.  In 
blow-off  work,  valves  should  always  be  installed  with  the 
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pressure  on  top  of  the  disc.  It  should  always  he  boriie 
iu  mind  that  it  costs  money  to  heat  feed  water  and  pump 
it  into  a  boiler,  and  that  any  waste  through  the  blow- 
off  lines  is  a  distinct  loss. 

In  supplying  feed  water  to  a  boiler  too  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  hotter  the  feed  water  the 
greater  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler. 

Theoreticall3",  ten  degrees  rise  iu  the  temperature  of 
feed  water  gives  one  per  cent  saving  iu  fuel.  Practically, 
the  use  of  very  hot  water  adds  to  the  life  of  the  boiler, 
reduces  the  amount  of  scale  inside  the  boiler  and  reduces 
the  cost  of  the  upkeep.  Feed  water  heaters,  using  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  engines,  will  supply  water  up  to 
250  deg.  P.,  and  economizers,  utilizing  the  waste  heat 
in  the  flue  ga.ses,  will  heat  the  water  up  to  350  deg.  F. 
Unless  there  is  a  considerable  head  on  the  suction  line 
to  the  pumps,  however,  there  will  be  considerable  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  pumping  water  at  a  temperature 
in  excess  of  200  deg.  For  this  reason  it  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  a  paper  mill  is  found  in  which  the  feed  water 
temperatures  are  above  230  deg.,  and  the  average  is 
nearer  180  deg.  Nevertheless  it  is  entirely  po.ssible  to 
feed  boilers  with  water  up  to  400  deg..  if  the  correct 
apparatus  is  used. 

Ordinarily  in  plants  where  a  large  amount  of  conilen- 
sation  is  returned  to  the  boilers  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  install  a  direct  return  trap  system.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  temperature  of  steam  at  various  pressures. 
At  10  lbs..  i)ressure  it  is  240  deg.;  at  50  lbs.,  it  is  298 
deg. ;  at  100  lbs.,  it  is  338  deg.,  etc.  !So  long  as  the  con- 
densation at  tliese  various  pressures  is  kept  from  vent- 
ing to  the  atmosphere  it  will  retain  its  original  heat, 
minus  an  unimportant  loss  by  radiation  from  the  pip- 
ing. In  the  direct  return  system  the  condensation  re- 
turns to  the  boiler  tlirough  a  closed  system  of  piping  in 
which  no  atmospheric  vents  are  used.  That  is  to  say, 
if  the  condensation  comes  back  to  the  boiler  room  at 
338  deg.  it  is  fed  into  the  boiler  at  practically  that 
temperature.  Furthermore,  all  the  heat  drawn  from  the 
boiler  for  the  operation  of  the  system  is  returned  in  the 
feed  water.  The  only  loss  incurred  is  from  direct  rad- 
iation. 

The  operation  of  this  system  is  simjile  in  the  ex- 
treme. All  condensation  is  returned  to  a  large  receiv- 
ing tank  placed  well  over  the  direct  return  trap,  which 
in  turn  is  4  ft.  or  more  above  the  water  level  in  the 
boiler.  Water  flows  into  the  trap  tank  by  gravity  from 
from  the  receiver  through  a  swing  check  valve.  During 
this  period,  all  the  accumulated  steam  in  the  trap  tank 
is  vented  through  a  positively-  ojierated  ^•ent  valve  back 
into  the  receiver,  where  it  gives  up  its  heat  to  tiie  in- 
coming condensation.  As  soon  as  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  trap  tank  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  counter- 
balance, the  tank  tilts  to  the  bottom  of  its  yoke.  In 
doing  so,  it  closes  the  vent  valve  and  opens  the  .steam 
valve  which  is  directly  connected  to  the  steam  sjiace 
of  the  boiler.  As  a  result  of  this  operation,  the  steam 
pressui-e  in  the  boiler  is  transmitted  to  the  trap,  and 
closes  the  inlet  check  valve.  Water  will  then  flow  from 
the  trap  to  the  boiler  by  gravity.  As  soon  as  the  tank 
is  emptied,  it  returns  to  a  filling  position,  ch)sing  the 
steam  valve  and  opening  the  vent.  It  is  then  ready  to 
begin  another  cycle. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  made  due  to  the  iiigher 
temperatui'e  of  the  feed  water  used,  there  is  a  further 
saving  to  be  made  liy  the  use  of  this  system  instead  of 
a  feed  pump.  Direct  acting  pumps  as  a  class  are  waste- 
ful of  fuel  and  low  in  efficiency.  The  average  small 
duplex  boiler  feed  pump  uses  in  the  neighborhood  of 


200  pounds  of  steam  per  horse  power  with  a  mechanical 
efficiency  around  50  per  cent.  At  the.se  figures,  the 
pump  uses  close  to  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  steam  gen- 
erated by  the  boiler.  The  steam  cylinder  on  a  pump  is 
usuallj-  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  the  volume  of 
the  water  cylinder.  This  means  that  for  every  cubic 
foot  of  water  fed  into  the  boiler  approximately  three 
cubic  feet  of  steam  are  required.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  direct  return  trap  the  amount  of  steam  re(|uired  is 
the  same,  volume  for  volume,  a-s  the  water  disjilaced  and 
fed  to  the  boiler.    The  saving  in  steam  u.sed  is  obvious. 

Considering  the  steam  piping  from  the  boiler,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  necessary  from  a  safety  stand- 
point to  use  non-return  valves  on  each  boiler  when  two 
or  more  are  connected  to  a  common  header.  These 
valves  are  designed  to  cut  out  the  boiler  on  which  they 
are  placed  in  the  event  of  a  tube  or  a  manhole  gasket 
blowing  out  and  thus  lowering  the  pressure  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  a  l)ack  flow  of  steam  from  the  header. 
They  also  regulate  the  flow  of  steam  from  the  boilers 
to  the  header  so  that  in  firing  each  boiler  maintains  the 
proper  pressure.     Should  one  boiler,   due  to  incorrect 
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or  careless  firing,  drop  in  pressure,  the  non-return,  or 
stop  check,  valve  will  cut  out  this  boiler  until  it  reaches 
the  correct  pressure.  Each  boiler  must,  therefore,  sup- 
ph'  its  full  (juota  of  steam  and  this  means  increased  ef- 
ficiency. 

Without  these  valves  on  the  boilers,  the  problem  of 
cuttuig  a  boiler  into  the  header  became  a  serious  one. 
The  usual  practice  was  to  have  the  pressure  inn  the 
boiler  being  cut  in  .somewhat  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
header.  In  many  cases,  the  boiler  was  fired  up  until 
the  pop  valves  simmered  or  blew.  This  resulted  in  a 
needless  waste  of  steam.  Stop-check  valves  will  cut 
themselves  into  the  line  aiitomaticall.v  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  in  the  boiler  equals  the  jiressure  in  the  header. 

In  the  design  of  valves  of  this  type,  extended  expei-- 
iments  have  demonstrated  that  those  having  the  min- 
imum number  of  moving  parts  are  the  most  desirable. 
All  internal  weights,  levers,  springs,  dash  pots  and  the 
like  should  be  avoided,  as  the.v  have  a  tendency  to  wear 
and  work  loose  and  thus  obstruct  the  operation  of  the 
valve.  It  has  been  found  that  valves  of  the  ••Y"  i^at- 
tern  t.vpe.  with  the  discs  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45 
deg.,  allow  smooth  travel  of  the  moving  parts  so  that 
reasonably  heavy  discs  can  be  used  without  cumbei'some 
cushioning  devices.  By  using  a  throttling  lip  on  the 
disc;  the  use  of  a  dashpot  is  almost  entirely  done  away 
with,  as  the  disc  must  lift  the  length  of  the  lip  before 
steam  begins  to  flow,  and  the  disc  and  .seat  are  then  so 
far  apart  that  there  is  no  danger  of  luimmeriug  or 
chattering  of  the  disc.  It  is  also  ad%asable  to  see  that 
the  operating  parts  of  the  valve  can  be  removed  from 
the  valve  bod.v  without  taking  the  valve  itself  out  of 
the  line,  as  this  will  greatly  facilitate  making  repairs. 

It  is  very  important  when  selecting  stop-check  valves 
to  see  that  the  proper  size  is  used.  Too  large  a  valve 
causes  chattering,  pounding  and  rapid  wear  of  seat  and 
disc,  even  in  the  better  type  of  valve.    A  \alve  too  small 
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offers  t(i(i  raiwli  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  and  will 
i-esiilt  in  a  large  pressure  drop  between  boiler  and 
header.  Too  frequently  in  i)ast  practice  the  size  of  the 
opening  on  the  boiler  has  determined  the  size  of  the  pip- 
ing used.  Modern  practice  indicates  that  stop-cheek 
valves  based  on  an  approximate  steam  velocity  of  4,000 
ft.  per  minute  at  nominal  boiler  rating  will  give  the 
most  satisfactory  service. 

The  advent  of  high  jiressures  and  superheat  is  res- 
|)onsible  for  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  older  sys- 
tems of  piping,  the  tendency  being  toward  greater  uni- 
formity of  design.  In  any  system  of  piping,  the  fund- 
amental object  is  to  conduct  the  fluid  in  the  safest  and 
most  economical  manner.  The  material  used  should  be 
the  best  obtainable  and  the  system  so  flexible  that  a 
break  down  in  one  element  will  not  necessitate  the  clos- 
ing down  of  the  entii'e  jilant.  It  is  a  safe  general  pro- 
position to  say  that  the  best  pipe  and  fittings  irres- 
pective of  first  cost  will  pro\-e  the  most  economical  in 
the  end. 

Modern  practice  tends  to  make  all  main  steam  head- 
ers as  short  as  possible,  as  small  in  diameter  as  practical, 
and  with  the  minimum  number  of  joints.  A  single  piece 
header,  preferably  east  because  of  its  high  factor  of 
safety,  connected  to  the  boilers  by  long  radius  pipe 
bends,  will  give  the  best  results  with  minimum  loss 
tlirongh  radiation  and  leaks.  With  properly  designed 
bends,  all  expansion  strains  may  be  taken  care  of  and 
this  further  reduces  the  opportunities  for  leaks  at  the 
flanges.  Each  apparatus  of  any  nature  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  steam  should  have  a  separate  lead  out 
of  this  main  header  and  each  lead  should  be  valved  off 
with  an  outside  screw  and  >(:ke  gate  valve.  Long  steam 
lines  leaving  the  header  and  passing  from  one  building 
to  another  or  through  tunnels,  should  be  protected  with- 
line  protection  valves  operating  on  the  velocity  prin- 
ciple. Such  valves  will  antomatieally  close  should  a 
break  occur  in  the  line  and  thus  prevent  a  large  waste 
cf  steam  as  well  as  protecting  workmen  in  the  buildings 
through  which  the  line  passes. 

Connections  from  headers  to  engines  should  always  be 
made  with  pipe  giving  a  steam  velocity  of  not  less  than 
6,000,  and  preferably  S.OOO  ft.  per  min.  The  cost  of 
the  reduced  piping  plus  a  large  receiver  separator  is  in 
many  cases  less  than  the  cost  of  larger  piping  and  a 
standard  steam  separator.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  pipe  covering  is  taken 
into  account.  With  the  smaller  piping  and  the  large 
receiver,  condensation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  vibra- 
tion is  eliminated,  and  the  number  of  leaky  joints  is  re- 
duced. 

In  a  great  many  paper  mill  plants  pipe  line  drainage 
is  not  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  Traps,  when  used, 
are  of  the  cheapest  kinds;  discharge  Jiiping  from  the 
traps  runs  to  concealed  locations  or  liot  wells  and  is 
never  inspected.  It  is  really  remarkable  what  a  saving 
in  coal  consumption  can  be  made  if  traps  are  regularly 
inspected  for  tightness  and  the  condensation  so  piped 
from  the  traps  that  none  of  the  heat  is  lost.  If  the  con- 
densation is  in  sufficient  quantity  the  best  place  to  put 
it  is  into  a  direct  retui-n  trap  system  such  as  was  des- 
cribed in  a  previous  paragraph.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  a  number  of  places  in  which  open 
drip  lines  should  be  installed,  or  equipped  so  that  they 
can  be  tested.  For  instance,  the  stop-check  valve,  the 
gate  valve  next  to  the  header,  and  the  water  column 
should  all  have  open  blows  or  te.st  connections.  All 
other  bleeder  lines  or  dri])s  should  go  to  traps.     A  later 


paragra|)h  in  this  article  will  discuss  the  different  types 
of  traps  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Steam  from  boilers  not  liberally  provided  with 
superheating  surface  usually  contains  an  amount  of 
moisture  varying  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  under  normal 
conditions.  If  the  boiler  is  poorly  proportioned  or 
forced  far  above  its  capacity  this  percentage  may  he 
greatly  increased.  In  addition,  the  condensation  in 
the  pipe  line  further  reduces  the  quality  of  the  steam 
(pel-  cent  of  water  in  form  of  gas),  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  depending  on  the  length  of  the  line  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  covei'ing.  The  effect  of  this  water  is 
varied.  It  increases  the  density  of  the  steam  and  re- 
duces its  elasticity.  It  also  increases  the  cnuductivity 
so  tliat  more  heat  is  absorbed  from  the  walls  of  tlu^ 
steam  cylinders  and  disciiarged  into  the  exhaust  with- 
out doing  useful  work.  If  the  water  accumulates  in 
large  ({uantities,  material  damage  may  result  to  tlie 
engine. 

To  eliminate  these  harmful  effects,  it  is  essential  that 
the  water  be  removed  from  the  .steam  before  entering 
the  engine.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  separators  are 
employed  of  various  types  and  principles.  Whatever 
the  type  or  principle,  how^ever,  the  proper  requisites  "of 
a  good  separator  are  high  efficiency  as  a  water  ex- 
tractor, ample  storage  capacity  for  any  sudden  influx  of 
water,  simplicity  and  durability  of  construction,  aiul 
small  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  passing  througii. 
Many  separators  possess  some  of  these  qualities,  but 
the  number  that  possesses  them  all  is  limited. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  separa- 
tion decreases  as  the  velocity  of  the  steam  increases.  For 
that  reason,  separators  should  be  of  large,  area.  But 
reduction  of  velocity  alone  will  not  produce  effective 
separation  unless  the  entrained  water  in  the  .steam  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  surface  to  which  the  water 
may  adhere.  The  ideal  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  pro- 
vide corrugated  baffle  plates  with  the  corrugatic^ns  in- 
clined in  such  a  way  that  the  water  is  rapidly  drained 
from  the  surface,  preventing  the  steam  from  again  ])ick- 
ing  up  the  water  already  separated.  Baffles  in  hori- 
zontal separators  should  extend  completely  across  the 
.separator,  thus  preventing  steam  carrying  water  from 
escaping  past  the  plate.  In  separators  of  this  type,  the 
steam,  on  entering,  strikes  the  baffle  with  greatly  re- 
duced velocity  and  after  losing  the  entrained  w'ater 
jmsses  over  the  top,  guided  by  the  curved  walls  cf  the 
liead  and  is  deflected  against  the  opposite  sitle  of  the 
baffle  before  passing  into  the  main.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  steam  rises  to  the  top  of  the  sepai-ator  while  the 
water  is  drained  to  the  bottom.  This  is  a  very  import- 
ant ])oint,  for  no  matter  how  efficiently  the  water  is 
removed  from  the  steam,  the  entire  benefit  of  the  se])- 
arator  is  lost  unless  the  water  is  kept  from  contact  with 
the  dry  steam. 

No  separator  is  effective  unless  means  are  provided 
for  automatically  removing  the  accumulated  water  of 
condensation.  The  most  pi-actical  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  the  use  of  properly  designed  steam  traps. 

Since  a  trap  is  primarily  a  device  for  automatically 
opening  and  closing  valves,  it  follows  that  the  method 
u.sed  ill  {performing  this  function  is  its  distinguishing 
characteristic.  On  tliis  basis  all  traps  belong  to  three 
general  classes,  which  we  will  call  for  convenience,  the 
buoyancy,  the  expansion  and  the  tilt.  Each  of  these 
classes  has  numerous  .subdivisions,  but  the  principle  of 
operation  for  all  the  variations  of  each  class  is  the  same. 
In  the  buoyancy  type,  the  movement  of  the  valves  is 
controlled  by  a  float,  either  open  or  closed,  which  rises 
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and  falls  as  the  condensation  flows  to  the  trap  and  is 
discharged.  All  buoyancy  traps  are  of  the  continuous 
discharge  type,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  valves  are  open,  or 
partially  open,  .so  long  as  the  tlow  of  condensation  con- 
tinues. If  the  traj)  is  properly  .selected  for  size,  it  will 
reach  the  point  nt"  maximum  discharge  with  its  valves 
wide  open  only  when  an  abnormally  large  amount  of 
condensation  reaches  it.  During  normal  operation  tlie 
valves  will  be  only  partly  open. 

The  expansion  type  depends  for  the  operation  of  its 
valves  upon  the  expansion  of  a  metal  or  some  volatile 
fluid.  In  this  type  the  valves  will  be  wide  open  so  long 
as  condensation  flows  to  it,  but  will  shut  off  when  steam 
reaches  it.  Due  to  its  method  of  operation,  tlie  move- 
ment of  tlie  valves  is  necessarily  slow  both  in  opening 
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and  closing.     It  has  no   storage  space   for  water   and 
consequently  the  valves  are  working  continuously. 

Tlie  tilting  trap  relies  for  the  power  to  move  its  val- 
\es  upon  the  action  of  the  trap  tank  in  tilting  when  the 
weight  of  water  it  contains  is  sufficient  to  overcome  its 
counterweight.  Tliis  type  of  trap  is  intermittent  in  its 
discharge  and  has  valves  which  open  and  close  ([uickly. 

Any  valve  controlling  the  movement  of  water  has  a 
tendency  to  cut  out  at  the  seat  and  disc  wlien  jiartially 
open.  Trap  valves  in  particular  are  subject  to  exces- 
sive wear  due  to  the  high  velocity  of  tlie  water  passing 
through  them  at  the  pressures  ordinarily  encountered 
in  trap  work.  The  wearing  action  of  water  at  eompar 
atively  low  velocities  needs  no  illustration  liere;  its 
effect  is  multiplied  many  hundreds  of  times  if  tlie  water 
is  hot  and  under  high  pressure.  The  only  successful  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty  is  to  open  the  valve  wide  enough 
to  remove  the  disc  from  the  path  of  the  water.  If  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  opening  of  such  a  size  as  to  reduce 
the  velocity  of  the  water  passing  through  it,  tlie  wear- 
ing effect  will  lie  still  further  reduced.  N(n-mally,  as 
has  been  noted,  the  buoyanc.y  trap  vahes  are  in  a  par- 
tially open  position  if  the  trap  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
handle  tlie  slugs  of  water  that  are  bound  to  come  to  it 
from  time  to  time. 

Tender  these  conditions,  the  valve  disc  is  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  water  being  discharged.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  velocity  decreased  through  the  valve,  it  is  greatly 
increased  due  to  the  fact  that  traps  of  this  type  must 
have  small  valves  or  the  float  will  not  have  sufficient 
power  to  move  them  against  the  steam  pressure  in  the 
trap.  Thus  tlie  normal  cutting  action  at  the  valve  is 
greatly  increased  in  tra])s  (if  this  type.  Experience  has 
proven  tliis  statement  true  beyond  all  question. 

In  the  expansion  type  trap  the  valves  move  slowly. 


Instead  of  being  carried  quickly  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  rushing  water  they  move  so  slowly  as  to  greatly 
increase  the  inevitable  wire  drawing  effect  between  the 
seat  and  disc.  While  the  expansion  trap  can  be  made 
to  operate  intermittently  it  is  impossible  to  give  its 
valves  the  .sna[)i)y  opening  and  closing  reipiired  for  good 
trap  work.  Due  to  its  lack  of  storage  capacity  the  valves 
are  moving  continuously  and  the  wearing  effect  is 
therefore  noticeably  increased. 

In  the  tilthig  trap  the  valves  are  always  wide  open 
or  closed  deiieiuling  on  whetlier  the  trap  is  in  a  dis- 
charging or  filling  position.  The  movement  of  the  tank 
is  rapid  in  going  from  one  position  to  another  and  con- 
seiiueiitlj-  the  valves  open  and  close  rapidly.  However, 
unless  they  are  designed  to  be  of  the  balanced  t.vpe  or 
actuated  by  some  force  aside  from  the  tank  motion,  they 
will  have  the  same  defect  of  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing the  velocity  through  them.  Any  increase  of 
velocity  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  wear  aiwl  re- 
ducing discharging  capacity.  In  this  ty|ie  of  trap,  it 
is  possible  to  so  design  the  valves  that  they  will  be 
completely  out  of  the  path  of  the  water,  the  velocity 
over  the  seat  will  be  decreased,  and  the  discharging  cap- 
acity will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  water  that  can 
come  through  the  inlet  pipe. 

In  general  it  would  .seem  that  all  the  desirable  features 
of  iierfect  trap  operation  are  centered  in  the  tilting  trap 
alone,  providing  it  has  lieen  carefully  designed.  Ex- 
perience has  proven  this  to  be  true.  Both  expansion  and 
buoyancy  traps  while  low  in  first  cost  are  by  far  the 
most  expensive  when  figured  on  a  basis  of  cost  per 
pound  of  water  handled. 

Their  valves  cut  out  with  great  rapidity.  Since  they 
have  no  moving  jiarts  exposed  defective  valves  are  not 
easily  discovered  and  consequently  the  waste  of  steam 
through  them  is  inordinately  large.  Too  much  atten- 
tion in  the  past  has  been  jiaid  to  price,  and  not  enough 
to  capacity  which  is  jn-imarily  a  function  of  good  valve 
design. 

The  need  f(u-  aiitoiiiatic  devices  to  i-educe  and  reg- 
ulate properly  steam  or  air  pressure  lias  increased  great- 
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ly  with  the  prevailing  use  of  high  pressures  and  the  in- 
crease in  process  work.  Not  all  jiower  appai-atus  is 
adapted  for  high  pressure  nor  is  it  economical  to  use  a 
greater  pressure  than  that  actually  reciuired  to  do  the 
work.  AVlierever  it  is  desirable  to  accomjilish  reductions 
in  jiressure,  a  regulator  should  be  used.  Such  valves  ai'e 
adapted  for  use  with  engines,  pumps,  turbines,  paper 
machines,  vulcanizers,  cookers,  dryers  and  various  other 
process  work. 

The  nearer  correct  the  i-egulator  is  to  the  required 
size,  the  longer  it  will  last.  The  best  service  will  be  ob- 
tained from  a  valve  that  is  practically  wide  open  all  the 
time  when  steam  is  being  used.  If  it  is  too  large  for  the 
service  required,  it  will  supply  steam  in  surges  or  by 
throttling,  thereby  causing  -wire  drawing  through  the 
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valve  iiiul  i)ulsati(iiis  in  the  line.  If  it  is  too  small,  part- 
icularly (;ii  low  i)ressuiv  work,  it  will  dance  and  chatter 
and  soon  wear  out.  The  best  results  can  be  obtained 
when  the  i^urchaser  gives  the  manufacturer  all  the  ser- 
vice (hita  explaining  tiie  use  of  the  valve  aiul  then  se- 
lects a  valve  based  on  the  manufacturer's  capacity 
tables.  Pijie  sizes  alone  should  not  be  considered  in 
detei-mining  the  proper  size  of  valve. 

Tlic  i-ardinal  points  in  the  design  of  a  regulating  valve 
arc  reliabilit.w  simplicity  of  operation,  accessibility  for 
insi)ecti()n  anil  c<'nvenience  in  nmking  rejjairs.  It  is 
entirely  ])ossiblc  to  make  a  valve  in  which  the  body  acts 
only  as  a  container  for  the  operating  parts.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  construction  is  that  the  valve  can  be  re- 
paired without  being  removed  from  the  line.  Further- 
moi'e,  should  the  moving  parts  wear  out,  as  they  inevit- 
ably will,  it  then  is  a  simple  matter  to  insert  new  parts 
and  rbtain  practically  a  new  valve  at  minimum  expense 
and  trouble.  It  is  also  desirable  that  tiie  valve  be  so 
dcsigneil  that  it  can  be  in.spected  while  under  pressure, 
as  this  will  greatly  reduce  tiie  delay  incident  to  locating 
the  source  of  any  trouble. 

Nearly  all  paper  mill  plants  have  one  or  more  back 
pressure  valves.  Too  little  thougiit  has  been  given  in 
tiie  past  to  selecting  the  i)roper  type  of  valve  for  tiiis 
service.  Generally  it  may  be  stated  that  all  back  pres- 
sure valves  should  be  of  the  positive  seated  type.  Any 
of  the  balanced  seatless  type  are  wasteful  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  In  thie  first  place,  they  leak  steam.  On  a 
10"  seatless  valve  operating  at  3#  back  pressure,  the 
leakage  amounts  to  100  pounds  of  exiiaust  steam  per 
hour,  which  ecjuals  the  heat  value  of  III/2  pounds  of 
coal  burned  in  a  boiler  opei-ating  at  70  per  cent  effi- 
ciency. On  a  plant  running  24  houi's  a  day  and  365 
days  a  year,  this  loss  would  annnnit  in  a  year's  time  to 
50  tons  of  coal. 

Another  source  of  waste  in  the  seatless  type  of  back 
pressure  valve  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tiiese  valves  have 
no  definite  opening  and  closing  points.  When  installed 
in  an  exhaust  line  they  perform  the  same  function  as 
the  safety  valve  on  a  boiler;  tiiat  is,  they  relieve  any 
excess  pressure  beyond  that  at  wliicii  they  are  set.  As- 
suming that  a  seatless  type  valve  is  used,  set  to  relieve 
at  'i#,  it  fre(iuently  happens  tiiat  the  valve  does  not 
close  until  the  pressure  drops  to  2#,  which  ordinarily 
takes  a  minute  or  more,  ruder  these  conditions,  a  10" 
valve  would  discharge  110  pounds  of  steam  per  minute 
at  5#  pressure,  whereas  if  a  positive  seated  valve  were 
used,  it  would  relieve  the  system  and  close  in  15  seconds, 
thus  saving  82  pounds  of  steam  per  minute.  This 
amounts  to  7,500  pounds  of  coal  per  year,  figuring  two 
l)lows  per  day  and  3fi5  days  jier  year. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  many  paper  mills  to  find  all 
the  large  pipe  lines  covered  and  the  smaller  ones  bare. 
This  practice  is  undoubtedly  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
vast  amount  of  heat  that  can  be  lost  through  radiation 
fi-om  small  jiipe  lines.  For  instance,  one  square  foot  of 
bare  pipe,  can-ying  steam  at  100#  i)re.ssure,  radiates 
the  heat  from  one-third  of  a  ton  of  coal  per  year.  This 
means  that  at  this  pressure  9  ft.  of  1''  pipe,  not  cover- 
ed, will  waste  one  ton  of  coal  per  year.  To  conserve  as 
much  of  this  heat  as  possible,  every  foot  of  every  pipe 
line  carrying  steam  should  be  covered  with  a  high-grade 
insulating  material.  Not  all  jiijie  coverings  have  the 
same  efficiency  and  the  manufacturer  of  such  material 
sliould  alwa.vs  be  consulted  before  purchasing.  Be- 
cause covei'ing  is  white  and  looks  nice  on  the  pipe  does 
not  mean  anything.  The  better  tlie  qualit.v  of  the  cover- 
ing, tlie  longer  it  will  last  ami  maintain  its  insulating 
efficiencv. 


THE  CAP  THAT  FITS  OR     PAPER  AS  IT  IS 
MADE." 

"Gerald,  dear,"  said  my  wife  the  other  evening,  "I 
wish  you'd  write  and  order^  some  more  notepaper; 
we've  hardly  any  left." 

"All  right,  Margaret.  What  sort  do  you  want? 
The  last  was  beastly — too  thick  to  make  into  spills  and 
not  large  enough  for  drawing  up  the  fire." 

"Well,  here's  a  list  of  the  different  kinds  they  have 
ill  stock  at  Jones  and  Kobinson's. " 

1  took  it  from  her  and  glanced  through  it.  "What 
do  you  say  to  'Cream  Laid,'  Margaret?  I  like  the 
sound  of  that.  It  will  make  me  so  nice  and  cool  in  the 
hot  weather  to  think  of  the  rows  of  fresh-faced  coun- 
try girls,  in  their  spotless  white  overalls,  pouring  the 
cream  delicately  over  the  paper.  I  wonder  how  they 
get  it  to  stop  exactly  at  the  edge?" 

"It  wants  a  very  cool  head  and  steady  hand,  I  ex- 
pect," said  Margaret;  "they'd  all  be  picked  cream 
layers,  of  course.  But  how  would  you  like  thick  hand- 
made paper  with  deckle  edges.  What  are  deckle 
edges,  I  wonder;  and  how  is  jiaper  hand-made?" 

"Rather  like  treading  grapes,  I  fancy,  only  that's 
done  by  foot.  I  mean  they  smash  up  the  pulp  with 
a  very  heavy  pestle  in  a  huge — " 

"Mortar!"  cried  Margaret  triumphantly. 

"Yes;  but  am  I  telling  this  story  or  are  you?  Well 
and  then  the.v  put  it  through  a  mangle — " 

"Wurzel,"  said  Margaret. 

"Wrong,  just  a  mangle,  and  roll  it  out  flat,  after 
which  they  deckle  the  edges." 

"But  how  do  they  do  that,  Gerald?" 

"Oh,  they  just  call  in  the  edge-decker  and  say,  'See 
to't  that  yon  edges  be  deckled  ere  set  o'  sun,'  and  he 
sees  to't.     His  is  a  most  important  post,  I  believe." 

Margaret  came  and  sat  on  a  tuffet  by  my  chair. 

"Sorrj'  about  wurzel,"  she  said.  "Now  tell  me  all 
about  machine-made  paper,  there's  a  dear.  It  will  be 
so  nice  to  be  able  to  tell  Xat  when  he's  older." 

"Paper-making  by  machinery,  my  dear,"  I  said 
graciously,  "is  a  most  complicated  process.  I  won't 
puzzle  you  with  all  the  details,  but  roughly — the  idea 
is  to  pulp  the  —  er  —  rags  and  so  on  in  a  huge  sort  of 
—  er  —  bowl,  and  then  to  roll  it  out  thin  in  the  rolling 
out  machine." 

Margaret  thought  this  over.  "It  sounds  just  the 
same  as  the  hand-made,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said  quickly,  "it's  all  done  by  machin- 
ery you  see.  Pistons  and  rollers  and — er — mechanical 
edge-decklers  and  so  on." 

"And  what  docs  'Linen  Wove'  mean?" 

"They  employ  people  to  thread  the  paper  with  linen 
threads,  my  dear.  A  very  delicate  performance ; 
th'at's  why  Linen  Wove  is  so  expensive.  Azure  Wove 
is,  of  course,  done  with  blue  flaxen  threads.  Silurian 
Bond  is  made  by  a  fellowship  of  geologists,  and  for 
Chelsea  Bank  the.v  have  a  factory  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  at  Cheyne  Walk.  That's  all  I  need  tell  you, 
though  I  know  a  lot  more." 

"I  never  realised  before  how  awfully  interesting 
paper-making  could  be,  order  me  a  good  supply  of 
Chelsea  Cream  Wove,  will  you  dear?  Oh,  and  some 
other  kind  for  yourself,  to  write  your  stories  on. 
Don 't  forget  ? " 

"Very  well;  Chelsea  Cream  Wove  for  you.  And 
what  shall  I  have?" 

Margaret's  mouth  twitched  a  little. 

"Foolscap,  T  think,  dear,"  she  said.  —  (From 
"Punch.") 
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News  From  Europe 

(Compiled  by  Ur.  Paul  Bartholow.) 
Bolshevist  Propaganda. 
According  to  a  French  journal  Bolshevik  commission- 
ers charged  with  the  dissemination  of  Soviet  doctrines 
are  gathering  up  all  the  stocks  of  paper  in  Finland, 
putting  their  hands  not  only  on  present  supplies,  but 
assuring  themselves  of  the  future.  By  an  odd  paradox, 
says  the  French  paper,  a  bourgeois  State  is  furnishing 
a  government  which  is  an  enemy  of  all  bourgeoisie  the 
elements  necessary  for  its  propaganda. —  Le  Courrier 
du  Livre,  February,  1921. 

Sweden  and  Canadian  Competition. 
The  wood  pulp  market  is  still  in  tiic  hopeless  condi- 
tion of  being  without  any  demand  worthy  of  mention. 
The  English  paper  makers  liave  consideral)le  stocks  on 
hand,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  of 
mills  have   restricted   operations   to   one-tiiird    for  lack 
of  orders.    The  wood  pulp  market  is  like  a  sick  man  who 
has  taken   too   much   medicine,    that    is,    bought   much 
more  than  he  needs  and  must  therefore  be  left  in  un- 
disturl)ed   quiet.      To   offer   pulp   at   lower   prices   only 
irritates  the  paper  maker  and  has  a  depressing  influen- 
ce on  the  market  without  leading  to  any  business.  With 
regard  to  France  and  Italy  the  course  of  exchange  in 
francs  and  lire  exercises  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
shipments  to  those  countries,  the     industries  of  which 
ai-e  out  for  German  competition.     Even  the  American 
markets  make  less  favorable  reports  of  activity  in  the 
paper  mills.    The  result  is  that  English  firms  are  study- 
ing the  possibilities  of  large  sulphite  ami  groundwood 
stocks  in  Canada.     Yet  if  prices  of  coal,  pulpwood  and 
other  materials   for  paper-making  continue  to   fall   in 
Sweden  the  Swedish  mills  need  not  for  the  ])resent  ant- 
icipate a  great  increase  of  competition  from     Canada. 
Cost  of  cellulose  and  groundwood  in  Canada  have  also 
shown  a  sufficiently  distinct  tendency  to  rise. — Svensk 
Pappers-Tidning,  February  15,  1921. 
German  Trade. 
It  is  reported  from  Leipzig  that  preparations  for  the 
new  Fair  are  in  full  swing.     The  last  Exhibition  did 
much  to  revive  business  activity.     The  outlook  is  said 
to  be  improving  and  affords  an  indication  of  how  far 
German  indu.strial  life  has  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  previous  year.     Doubtless  the  coal  shortage  is  un- 
diminished, and  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  industry, 
curtailing  itroduction.    Yet  in  spite  of  this  handicap  aiul 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  it  apjiears  that  new  un- 
dertakings have  been  started,  and  they  are  ajiparently 
judiciously  financed  and  ably  directed.     This     is  due 
not  only  to  trade  exhibitions,  but  to  the  advent  of  a  new 
school  of  financiers  who  recognize  that  tliey  must  pro- 
duce what  the  foreign  mai'kets  want,  and   what  other 
countries  -cannot  do  without.    There  are  several  ways  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  the  chief  of  which   are  the 
manufacture  of  goods  of  better  (luality  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  technical  skill.     It  is  l)elieved  with  the  pr( - 
gressive  rehabilitation   of  industry  their  number  will 
increase.     Nevertheless  there  are  still  the  uncertainties 
of  the  Government's  schemes  —  the     increasd  railway 
freights  and   taxes  and  until  traders  are  enlightened 
concerning  the  toll  to  be  taken  in  these  and  other  forms, 
it  is  premature  to  anticipate  a  great  revival  of  interest 
in  ])usiness.     The  prospects  of  the  paper  industry  are 
generally  regarded  as  favorable.     The  number  of  dif- 
•  ferent  grades  of  paper  exhibited  at  Leipzig   was  not- 
able, even -among  the  15,600  firms  which  dis|)layed  their 
goods. — Papier-Markt,  February  10,  1921. 


Politicians  and  Paper  Makers  in  France. 

lu  Decend)er  frec-tradei's  and  hack  i»oliticians  set 
loose  in  the  Chamber  a  tempest  of  gusty  rhetoric.  Less 
than  fifteen  dajs  later  the  parliamentary  wind  had 
veered  around  to  the  opposite  direction.  In  fact  on 
December  IC  ministers  took  an  unexpected  leap,  and 
politicians  afraid  of  a  hand-full  of  ribbon-makers  pro- 
ceeded to  ladle  out  jjrotectionism  of  the  go-as-you-please 
sort,  like  a  nurse  administering  jam  and  rliul)arb  to  a 
family  of  pimply  children,   (ce  pele,  ce  galeux!) 

As  for  paper,  no  one  was  willing  to  speak  of  duties. 
A  law,  which  cuts  blindly  at  the  manufacturers  of 
paper,  was  hustled  through  as  a  cure  for  uneconomic 
prices.  It  abolishes  the  duties  on  paper  for  the  daily 
and  periodical  press  and  for  books. 

However,  though  matters  have  passed  from  concep- 
tion to  realizatiou,  the  economic  conditions  of  Prance 
are  impi-oving  little  by  little.  '  Coal,  which  is  more 
plentiful,  is  notably  lower  in  price,  and  the  price  of 
paper,  intimately  associated  with  that  of  coal,  will  fall 
off  in  turn.  If  the  publishing  industry  follows  this 
movement  the  dangerous  position  of  the  French  press, 
French  books,  French  thought,  which  was  imputed  to 
the  paper  makers,  will  be  relegated  to  the  .stock  of 
grotesque  phi-ases  in  the  politicians'  thesaurus,  l)ecause 
the  public  prepared  for  docile  admiration  and  belief, 
can  no  longer  be  deceived. — Le  Papier,  January  1921. 
The  Strikers  in  Swedish  Mills. 

The  strike  in  the  cellulose  mills,  which  commenced 
about  a  week  ago,  unfortunately  threatens  to  spread  to 
the  whole  ])aper  industry.  The  mills  in  Suiulsvall  and 
in  the  Harnosan  district  have  stopped,  and  also  the 
mills  at  Edswalla,  Skoghall  ami  Frederiksberg.  Tlie.se 
mills  have  a  yearly  output  of  about  260,000  tons  of  sul- 
jihite  and  85,000  tons  of  sulpluite  cellulose.  Last  week 
the  diminution  of  output  was  9,900  tons  of  sulphite  and 
280  tons  of  sui)hate  a  day.  On  Monday  the  workmen 
at  Wallvik  also  struck,  and  there  are  rumors  that  the 
laborers  in  the  Vermland  mills  ai-e  prei>ai-ing  to  strike. 
— Affarsvarlden,  February  16,  1921. 


MADE  IN  CANADA. 

For  the  year  ending  November,  1920,  Canadians 
imported  goods  valued  at  $1,345,582,300  as  against 
•'t!920,082,927  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
purchases  from  other  countries  amounting  to  .^425,- 
499,373. 

Of  the  total,  $927,564,711  worth,  or  over  68  per 
cent,  came  from  the  United  States.  On  those  imports 
Canadians  paid  exchange  reaching  as  high  as  17^/4 
per  cent  (On  December  21,  1920,  exchange  reached 
a  record  where  the  Canadian  dollar  was  only  worth 
Siy^  cents  in  United  States  funds).  Canadians  are 
still  sending  their  money  to  the  United  States  and 
paying  heavy  exchange  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  Canadian  workers,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  produce  the  most  of  these  imports,  are 
out  of  employment  because  Canadian  factories  are 
running  part  time  or  closing  down  because  they 
lack  orders  for  goods.  The  unemployed  men  and 
women  and  their  families  are  being  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  involving  an  additional  burden  to 
tax  payers. 

If  Canadians  imited  in  a  resolve  to  bu.y  Canadian 
made  goods,  as  far  as  possible,  instead  of  imported 
goods,  most  of  the  problems  of  trade  depression 
and  unempoyment  would  be  quieklv  solved.  —  The 
Crest. 
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Transactions  of  the  Technical  Section 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  PAPER  MAKING  ROOMS. 

By  H.  S.  TAYLOR. 

(Continuing  the  discussion  of  papers  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  tlie  Technical  Section.  The  address 
was  printed  in  this  magazine  on  Feb.  ITtli.) 

MR.  TAYLOR  concluded :  There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  system.  You  perhaps  liave  one  just  like  it  in  your 
mills.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
principle  is  to  remove  all  the  moisture  from  the  room, 
and  not  simply  to  prevent  a  high  degree  of  condensation 
and  drip,  but  not  to  leave  the  moisture  within  the  room, 
to  slowly  deteriorate  the  enveloping  structure. 

MR.  MASON :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  if  lie  has 
worked  out  any  method  of  efficiency  for  this  method 
of  ventilation  ?  What  efficiency  do  you  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  under  operating  conditions.' 

MR.  TAYLOR :  Mr.  Mason,  my  answer  is  that  there  is 
a  question  of  wliat  we  shall  compare  it  with — with  what 
other  system? 

MR.  MASON :  What  I  meant  was,  what  heat  units 
are  provided — wliat  jn-oportion  of  them  are  actually 
used  to  take  out  the  moisture  ?  You  must  introduce 
more  lieat  units  than  are  actually  required.  If  you  put 
in  one  hundred  imits,  how  many  of  those  heat  units  are 
actually  working  ? 

MR.  TAYLOR :  Y"ou  can  make  figures.  Y'ou  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  figuring  on  this  system,  but  tlie  question 
of  figui-es  is  not  always  true.  We  figured  out  the  heat 
units  that  would  be  introduced,  and  I  have  given  that 
number  as  2,400,000  for  the  conditions  assumed.  Now, 
that  amount  varies,  of  course,  with  the  outside  temper- 
ature ;  for  a  condition  of  twenty  degrees  below  zero  that 
number  is  required,  but  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  work- 
ing on  an  in.stallation  that  is  not  one  of  absorption — 
excepting  for  a  small  amount — I  W(nild  saj-  probably 
fifteen  per  cent  is  absorption,  and  the  balance  is  sweep- 
ing. In  other  words  if  you  take  a  broom  and  sweep  dirt 
or  snow,  tliere  is  only  a  small  part  of  that  snow  actually 
touches  the  broom,  it  does  not  absorb  very  much,  and 
the  sweeping  out  of  water  vapor  is  like  that ;  the  nunilier 
of  heat  units  I  have  mentioned  is  wliat  is  required  to 
keep  the  rough  walls  dry.  If  you  put  less  than  2,400,- 
000,  j^ou  will  find  evidence  of  moisture.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  that,  last  winter  I  was  in  one  of  the  mills  and  the 
room  was  dry;  I  went  down  and  shut  off  the  steam, 
and  inside  of  fifteen  minutes  everything  was  wet  and 
beginning  to  drip.  Tlieii  we  turned  the  steam  on  again 
and  began  to  shut  the  air  down,  and  the  same  condi- 
tion took  place,  which  showed  that  to  prevent  the  wet- 
ting effect  was  taking  a  certain  amount  of  air,  irres- 
pective of  the  heat,  but  shut  the  heat  off  and  you  got 
dampness  right  away. 

MR.  CASE  :  Did  you  make  any  tests  to  determine  the 
moisture  conditions'  1  take  it  the  air  is  more  than 
saturated.  Part  of  it  A\ould  be  in  the  nature  of  super- 
saturation  ? 

MR.  TAYLOR :  We  have  had  tests  made,  but  I  have 
no  figui-es  here.  The  point  you  mention  is  one  reason 
for  the  demand  for  hoods.  In  installaticns  that  we  had 
a  few  years  ago  the  hood  was  put  up  under  the  roof 
trusses,  say  seven  feet  over  the  top  of  the  driers,  but 
cold  currents  got  across  to  that  before  the  air  could 
get  under  these  hoods,  causing  fog,  so  we  put  the 
hoods  close  to  the  machines,  and  now  the  moisture 
condenses  out  of  doors,  where  it  should. 


MR.  BRASSINGTOX:  1  woiihl  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tay- 
lor a  ((uestion  with  resiiect  to  the  temperature  he  has 
sjxiken  of.  I  liave  liad  some  experience  under  trying 
conditions,  mostly  aloiifi'  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and*  the 
States  where  the  saturation  of  the  air  in  the  first  in- 
stance runs  over  sixty-five  per  cent,  and  we  found  that 
it  paid  us  to  put  in  a  refrigeration  plant  and  sprinkle 
the  incoming  air  with  cold  water,  and  cause  it  to  pre- 
cipitate its  own  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
the  impurities,  because  air  has  a  rapidly  increasing 
voracity  for  moisture  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  I 
thought  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  whether 
you  have  any  data  coverhig  the  proper  incoming  tem- 
perature according  to  the  different  outside  conditions 
of  humidity. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  1  might  answer  tliat  ((uestion  in  this 
way.  We  never  attempted  removing  moisture  from  the 
air  coming  in.  We  thought  of  moisture  in  the  air  going 
out.  The  point  is  to  have  tliat  air  coming  in  as  dry  as 
possible,  M'hicl)  we'accomplish  by  heating  rather  than 
cooling. 

MR.  BRASSINGTON:  My  particular  problem  was 
dry  powder,  and  we  could  not  dry  it  unless  we  put  in 
a  little  refrigerating  plant  back  of  the  fans,  so  as  to 
drop  the  air  down  to  about  40  deg.  F.  and  tlien  it  would 
jirec^pitate  its  own  moi.sture,  so  that  the  air  going  into 
the  intake  of  the  fans  had  that  much  less  moisture^in  it. 

It  M'ould  be  too  expensive  to  operate,  but  I  was 
wondering  if  in  your  practice  you  made  any  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  efficiency  of  your  apparatus  with  respect 
to  the  humidity  of  the  incoming  air.  Vp  here  in  Can- 
ada, where  the  air  is  very  dry,  that  iiroblem  would  not 
come  up,  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  moist  air  near 
the  tropics,  it  would  be  well  worth  knowing. 

MR,  TAYLOR:  Y"ou  speak  about  the  moist  air  fur- 
tlier  .south.  Y'ou  take  it  where  you  have  a  warm  temper- 
ature, and  you  are  net  under  the  same  conditions  as  vou 
have  in  the  north.  It  is  the  low  outside  temperature 
that  gives  you  the  greatest  trouble. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  observe  from  Mi-.  Taylor's  re- 
marks tliat  he  lielieves  in  cutting  down  the  glass  area 
in  machine  rooms.  Is  there  any  rule  observed,  Mr.  Tay- 
loi-?  (and  I  want  as  much  light  on  that  as  possible.) 

MR.  TAYLOR :  We  have  no  accurate  figures  on  that 
as  yet.  We  have  a  number  of  machine  rooms,  and  we 
really  use  one  window  to  the  bay,  and  tlie  size  of  that 
opening  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  heat  of  your  room. 
It  has  lieen  the  custoyi  in  some  mills  to  put  in  a  large 
area  of  steel  sash,  and  we  cut  those  down  to  one  window 
where  you  have  a  large  machine  room.  Yon  do  not  get 
much  light  through  to  the  center  bay  anyway.  With  a 
single  window,  say  five  lights  wide,  aiid  of  a  height 
that  will  fit  in  between  your  crown  beam  and  the  proper 
height  above  the  floor,  will  give  you  light  enough.  That 
is  our  idea  of  it.  Some  other  operators  would  not  do 
It.  It  is  a  question  of  the  operator  himself  in  most 
cases. 

MR.  WARDLE  :  1  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Taylor 
on  the  excellent  paper.  Some  of  you  miglit  be  interest- 
ed in  a  new  ventilating  system  in  connection  with  our 
new  machine.  It  follows  very  closely  Mr.  Taylor's  sug- 
gestion —  very  clo.sely  indeed,  both" as  to  quantity  and 
as  to  general  practice.  We  have  the  regular  roof  trus- 
ses, steel  construction,  and  steel  columns,  about  six  feet 
centers,  and  on  top  of  that  we  have  concrete  slabs 
avoiding  anything  that  can  rot.    On  top  of  that  we  place 
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three  inch,  wide  pine  planks,  culled  planks,  the  cheapest 
we  could  buy,  and  with  the  regular  tar  and  gravel  roof 
nu  top  of  that.  That  may  .sound  like  an  expensive  roof, 
but  it  is  not.  It  is  a  ridiculously  small  amount  to  pay 
for  the  insulation  that  you  get.  It  gives  very  satisfactory 
results  indeetl,  and  as  far  as  loss  of  heat  goes,  you  can 
readily  .see  tlie  difference  between  that  roof  and  the 
roofs  "of  the  other  buildings,  after  even  a  light  fall  of 
snow.  The  snow  stays  on  that  roof  and  everything  else 
is  bone  dry. 

On  the  under  side  of  this  one  I  speak  of,  wc  used 
metal  lath  and  plaster,  thus  giving  us  an  air  space  of 
thirteen  inches  in  height  above  the  top  of  the  truss. 
That  extends  the  whole  width  of  tlie  room,  and  we  in- 
troduce our  air  into  that  space,  so  we  have  the  entire 
lengtii  under  pressure,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  outliued  is 
necessary. 

The  air  is  introduced  into  that  room  tliniugh  little 
register  openings,  which  are  adjustable,  through  this 
plaster  ceiling  underneath  the  columns.  These  are  ac- 
cording to  our  best  judgment,  particularly  at  the  walls 
and  the  ends  of  the  room,  and  all  that  air  is  made  to 
pass  directly  toward  the  driers. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  I  might  give  one  other  little  illustra- 
tion on  the  question  of  circulation.  You  notice  on  the 
street  a  number  of  shop  windows  with  fans  in  them  — 
simply  small,  electric  fans  circulating  the  air,  and  you 
will  see  no  frost  on  such  a  window.  You  probably  will 
see  frost  on  the  next  window,  which  has  no  fan.  That 
is  a  question  of  circulation.  There  is  no  condensation 
on  the  window.     It  is  being  carried  away. 

MR.  BRASSINGTOX  moved  a  vote  of  tliaidcs  to  Mr. 
Taylor  for  his  excellent  paper.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mason  and  carried  unanimously-. 


STRENGTH  TESTING  OF  PULP. 

By  K.  G.  WILEN. 

]\Ir.  Wileu's  paper  was  published  in  the  Pul])  and 
Paper  Magazine  for  January  20tli,  1921. 

The  discussion  follows : 

MR.  BRASSINGTON:  I  got  the  nofion  that  it  was 
extremely  important,  from  the  paper  makei'"s  ])oint  of 
view,  whether  he  used  air-di-ied  pulp  or  iiuicliine  dried 
pulp  —  whether  j^ou  would  get  a  stronger  i)ai)er  if  you 
used  air-dried  pulp  than  by  machine  dried  jnilp. 

MR.  WILEN:  No,  that  impression  is  not  (|uitc  cor- 
re(;t.  It  has  been  found  that  pulp  that  has  has  never 
been  dried  at  all  produces  a  better  paper  than  the  others, 
and  the  difference  between  air-dried  and  nuichine-dricd 
pulp  is  not  very  big.  Drying  in  any  shape  or  form 
weakens  the  pulp. 

MR.  HOVEY:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  yoti  did  this 
work  on  beaten  or  unbeaten  pulp  ? 

MR.  WIIjEN:  We  have  determined  the  strength  of 
the  pulp  unbeaten,  and  then  beaten,  for  different  lengths 
of  time,  and  we  have  found  there  is  no  relation  what- 
ever between  the  strength  of  the  unbeaten  pulp  and  the 
strength  of  the  pulp  which  can  be  developed  by  beating. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
unbeaten  sulphite  and  kraft  pulp,  when  you  beat  them 
both  for  an  hour,  the  sulphite  will  come  up  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  percent,  and  the  kraft  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  percent.  In  regard  to  their  unbeaten 
strength,  the  pulps  are  equally  strong, 

MR.  BRYANT  moved  that  "the  Section  extent  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilen  for  this  \e)y  interesting  paper. 
MR.  SLACK  seconded  the  motion  which  was  carried 
unanimouslv. 


Financial  Statement. 

The  financial  statement  was  read  as  part  of  the 
Secretaiy-Treasurer  's  report. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  May  1  have  the  pleasure  of 
moving  the  adoption  of  that  report?  In  doing  so,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  balance  for 
the  vocational  and  educational  committee  is  pretty  rosy, 
.yet  there  is  quite  an  amount  standing  against  it  in  the 
way  of  obligations  to  authors  who  have  turned  in  man- 
uscripts. I  think  all  of  them  received  an  initial  payment 
on  account,  but  tliere  still  remains  a  large  portion  to  be 
paid  on  the  completion  of  the  manu.scrijits  and  the 
publication  of  the  books.  I  want  to  say,  especially  that 
some  men  have  not  only  agreed,  out  of  their  limited 
amount  of  time,  to  prepare  a  manuscript,  but  some  of 
them  have  been  so  wonderfully  generous  as  to  offer  to 
do  that  without  expense  to  the  Association,  and  our  very 
hearty  thanks  are  due  them,  and  I  so  move. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously. 


Chemical  Standards 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Chemical  Stantlards 
was  read  by  title  and  adopted  as  printed  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  for  Jan.  20. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT    THE    NATIONAL    FORESTRY    PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  "State  Forest  Policies"  proposed  in  the  report 
of  Nov.  11  of  the  Committee  on  Forest  Consei'vation 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pvilp  Association,  are 
the  basis  for  an  active  campaign  for  state  legislatif)n 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  invited  all  the 
governors  and  forestry  officials  of  eight  states,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis,souri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  to  hold  a  conference  at  Chcago, 
Feb.  24,  to  formulate  similar  policies  for  all  of  these 
states. 

These  two  statements  show  the  momentum  attained 
by  the  campaign  for  a  national  forest  policy  in  which 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  been 
no  inconsiderable  factor. 

It  was  realized  last  fall,  that  the  cainjiaign  needed 
a  definite  organization  with  the  sj^ecial  task  of 
agitation  for  forestry  legislation  in  Wisconsin  in 
pushing  agitation  for  forestry  legislation,  so  the 
National  Forestry  Program  Committee  was  formed 
with  representatives  of  the  paper,  lumber  and  wood 
using  industries,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  forestry  associations,  technical  foresters 
and  others  are  members.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  a  member  of 
this  Association  Committee,  is  chairman,  and  Warren 
B.  Bullock,  secretaiy. 

The  Snell  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  hearings  held,  and  the  campaign  is  pro- 
gressing more  rapidly  than  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  had  thought  possible. 


17  DEATHS,  26  FINGERS,  3  THUMBS. 

That  is  the  total  number  of  serious  accidents  from 
45  members  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Section  of  the 
National  Safetv  Council  for  ten  months  of  the  year 
1920. 

"Mull"  this  over  aiul  when  you  go  down  through 
your  plant  today.  Remember,  if  it  is  possible  for 
an  accident  to  happen  at  any  place — an  accident 
will   happen   there.      Make   your   plant   safe ! 
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Some  will  a.sk  vvh.y  this  great  shipbuilding:  company 
whose  well  deserved  reputation  as  the  builders  of  no 
less  than  forty-six  sea-going  vessels,  many  of  which  are 
on  the  seven  seas,  others  on  the  great  lakes,  amongst 
them  being  the  "W.  Grant  Morden,"  the  largest  of  all 
on  the  great  inland  seas,  should  embark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  machinery. 

The  answer  is  easily  given.  This  large  shipyard  has 
expanded  during  the  world  war  to  dimensons  that  ex- 
ceed in  capacity-  the  possible  demands  of  the  marine 
world  during  times  of  peace,  for  freighters  that  carry 
the  products  of  our  civilization  to  the  ports  of  the 
world. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  PLANT. 

Why  paper  machinery?  Because,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  steel  industrj'  the  pulp. and  paper 
trade  is  the  greatest  of  all  manufacturing  enterprizes; 
Canada  will  be  the  greatest  producer  of  pulp  and  paper 
of  all  tlie  nations  in  the  world  and  Port  Arthur  is  the 
natural  spearhead  of  this  great  shaft  of  industry  in  the 
Dominion.  In  or  near  Port  Arthur  should  be  located 
a  reliable  source  of  supply  of  the  tools  of  the  paper 
trade. 

Outside  of  the  mere  facts  which  naturally  govern  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  a  manufacturing  concern  consid- 
ering the  marketing  of  a  new  line  of  machines  there  is 
also  something  fine,  something  fascinating,  something 
almost  romantic  in  serving  the  paper  trade. 

The  paper  trade  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  trades. 
Excellent  writing  paper  was  made  by  the  Chinese  from 
fibrous  material  having  in  its  substance  the  fibre  of  the 
cotton  plant  reduced  to  pulp,  according  to  Mr.  Stanilaw 
Julien,  as  early  as  the  .vear  1.52  B.C. 

Paper  is  a  necessity,  if  only  for  its  service  to  the 
colossal  self-conceit  of  the  average  human  being.  This 
conceit  is  partly  due  to  our  superiority  over  all  the 
other  animals  on  earth  and  partly  because  it  is  natural 
to  us.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  race  would  be  exceed- 
ingl.v  anxious  that  its  achievements,  experiences  and 
observations,  individually  and  collectively,  should  pass 
into  record.  It  is  to  this  very  pride  or  self-conceit  that 
we  owe  our  pre.sent  state  of  civilization ;  it  is  to  this 
very  pride  or  self-conceit  that  we  owe  our  present 
state  of  civilization ;  it  is  to  this  quality,  together  with 
our  industry  that  we  oM'e  our  progress ;  it  is  above  all, 
to  this  quality  that  we  owe  the  art  of  paper  making, 
and  if  that  art  were  forgotten  there  could  be  no  prog- 
ression of  human  thought  beyond  a  vei\v  circumscribed 
mental  area. 


No  other  material  used  in  the  arts  has  more  manifold 
uses  and  po.ssibilities.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  used 
by  men  that  cannot  be  made  of  paper.  It  is  the  vehicle 
of  our  correspondence,  both  printed  and  written ;  it  is 
used  for : 

Bags,  wrapping  paper,  barrels,  fruit  baskets,  pails, 
buckets,  powder,  kegs,  carpets,  mattings,  ear  wheels, 
puUey.s,  collars,  cuffs,  curtains,  sheets  and  panellings, 
observatory  domes,  furniture,  picture  frames,  roofing 
felt,  roofing  tiles,  racing  shells  and  boats,  twifie. 
journal  bearings,  packings,  belting,  lead  pencils,  under- 
clothes, clothes,  blankets,  towels. 

They  even  make  bricks,  gas  pipe,  horseshoes  and  foot 
gear  for  men  from  this  magic  material. 

Can  anyone  measure  the  value  of  an  art  that  prod- 
uces the  material  on  which  we  record  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  ones  of  our  race  ?  Who  cares  to  talk  with  the 
present  day  great,  whose  claims  have  not  .vet  received 
the  endor.sement  of  time?  Who  would  hover  round 
the  door  to  catfh  a  patronizing  smile  when  the  com- 
pany of  the  greatest  of  all  times  is  at  our  command 
l)ecause  we  have  made  paper  and  because  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  for  generations  have  made  paper  dlid 
printed  books.  We  can,  therefore,  because  we  have 
paper,  chose  our  company  and  invite  to  sit  with  us  by 
our  study  fire  the  brightest  and  best  of  mankind.  We 
can  even  insist  that  this  selected  company  be  in  its  very 
best  humor  and  in  its  most  entertaining  and  most  in- 
structive mood.  Furthermore,  we  have  the  privilege 
of  closing  such  interviews  as  soon  and  as  curtly  as  we 
please,   by  quietlj-  closing   our  book,   with  a   grateful 


ERECTING  SHED   . 

knowledge  that  no  hurt  can  be  felt  by  the  great  sens- 
itive souls  we  ask  to  entertain  us. 

We  may  feel,  as  we  pass  a  pleasant  hour  with  each 
great  mind,  as  though  our  visitor  was  saying:  '"This 
you  are  reading  is  the  best  of  me ;  as  for  the  rest,  I  ate 
and  drank  and  slept;  I  loved  and  hated  like  any  other; 
my  life  is  now  but  vapor  and  sound ;  but  this  you  read 
I  saw  and  I  knew  and  if  there  be  anything  of  me 
worthy  of  your  memory  and  ,vour  attention  you  have 
it  now  in  your  hand."' 

The  fact  that  paper  exists  permits  us  to  enter  into 
this  society  of  the  great.  All  may  enter;  if  we  desire 
the  companionship  of  the  noble  we  have  but  to  become 
noble  ourselves ;  if  we  long  for  the  eonvei'sation  of  the 
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FIRST   FLOOR— JOINER   SHOP. 

wise  we  have  but  to  learn  to  understand  it.  In  these 
modern  days  we  ai"e  making  enough  paper  to  enable 
anyone,  be  he  ever  so  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  to 
learii  to  qualify  himself  to  enter  into  the  company  of 
the  mighty  dead. 

The  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company  has  em- 
ployed in  its  shops  1,400  hands,  having  a  monthly  pay- 
roll from  $190,000  to  $200,000.  In  that  number  there 
is  such  a  fine  aggregation  of  first-class  mechanics  that 
the  group  compares  favorably  with  similar  groups  in 
any  machine  building  plant  in  the  world.  The  machines 
and  the  men  behind  them  required  to  build  marine  re- 
ciprocating engines,  are  as  capable  of  manufacturing 
paper  machinery  as  they  have  proved  themselves  cap- 
able of  producing  these  fine  power  units,  which  are  a 
worthy  sample  of  their  past  achievements. 

The  plant  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuildiug  Company 
is  situated  on  a  tract  of  110  acres  of  ground  inside  the 
breakwater  at  Port  Arthur,  it  has  a  water  frontage  of 
3,030  feet  with  1,250  feet  of  docks.  The  whole  area  is 
served  throughout  by  traveling  cranes  and  .standard 
gauge  railways. 

The  main  office  is  a^  solid  brick  building,  42  feet  x 
66  feet,  three  stories  high.  There  is  a  warehouse  and 
storeroom  of  solid  brick,  steel  trussed,  60  feet  x  100 
foot;  a  power  house,  also  built  of  solid  brick,  steel 
trussed,  50  feet  x  108  feet. 

The  great  erecting  shed  is  a  frame  steel  trussed 
building  403  feet  x  150  feet,  with  ample  capacity  to 
accommodate  two  wide,  high  speed  "News"  machines 
for  erecting  purposes. 

The  foundrv  is  built  of  solid  brick,  steel  trussed  and 
has  a  floor  90"feet  x  160  feet.  This  building,  like  all  the 
others,  is  built  on  the  solid  rock  and  in  it  is  blasted  out 
a  pit  of  ample  width  and  depth  to  permit  the  casting 
of  a  large  "Yankee"  dryer  14  feet  in  diameter  and  150 
inches  in  face,  or  in  it  can  be  cast  two  dryer  cylinders 
simultaneously,  60  inches  diameter  by  250  inches  face. 

The  joiner  shop,  in  which  has  been  built  all  the  wood- 
work for  many  a  fine  yacht  and  freighter,  lends  itself 
to  the  erection  and  building  of  flow  boxes,  cylinder 
vats,  wet  machines,  etc.  This  joiner  shop  is  built  of 
solid  brick,  is  two  stories  high  and  has  a  total  floor 
area  of  over  10,000  square  feet. 

The  boiler  shop  is  a  building  of  solid  brick,  steel 
trussed,  90  feet  wide  and  260  feet  long.  It  is  fully 
equipped  with  overhead  cranes,  hydraulic  riveters, 
hydraulic  presses,  punches,  shears,  planers,  rolls,  etc., 
and  in  it  have  been  built  many  large  Scotch  boilers. 
This  shop  can  handle  easily  the  largest  digesters  re- 
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quired  in  the  pulp  business  or  build  with  accuracy  the 
tanks,  incinerators,  etc.,  required  by  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade. 

The  pipe  shop,  which  has  often  furnished  all  the 
piping  for  large  modern  freighters,  including  the  in- 
tricate copper  work  required,  is  fully  equipped  not 
onl.y  with  respect  to  tools,  but  also  with  the  skilled  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  finish  the  brass  and  copper  work 
required  on  a  modern  paper  machine.  This  pipe  shop 
is  built  of  solid  brick,  steel  trussed,  50  feet  in  width 
by  100  feet  long. 

The  blacksmith  shop,  supplied  with  power  hammers, 
with  its  efficient  equipment  of  men  and  machines, 
forms  the  hammered  steel  gudgeons  and  makes  the 
forgings  required  on  the  paper  machine. 

The  machine  shop,  which  is  also  a  solid  brick  struct- 
ure with  steel  trusses,  is  90  feet  wide  and  180  feet  long, 
supplied  with  overhead  cranes  and  a  full  complement 
of  modern  tools  and  skilful  mechanics.  It  is  this  shop 
that  has  assembled  and  finished  not  only  triple  expan- 
sion reciptrocating  marine  engines  up  to  2,000  Horse 
Power,  but  also  the  winches,  windlasses  and  steering 
engines  required  on  a  modern  freighter:  its  success  in 
building  steam  shovels  and  other  specialties  has  result- 
ed in  many  repeat  orders. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  skilled  mechanics  take 
the  component  parts  of  a  modern  paper  machine,  pre- 
pare them  and  assemble  the  entire  unit  on  the  erecting 
floor  so  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  the 
paper  machine  manufacturing  paper  right  from  the 
start  without  the  necessity  of  "tuning  up"  when  the 
machine  is  erected  in  the  paper  mill. 

The  pattern  shop  is  built  of  solid  concrete,  is  a  two- 
story  building  60  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  and  in  it 
pattern  makers  are  busy  making  the  numerous  patterns 
I'equired  for  the  complete  line  of  pulp  and  paper  mach- 
inery, which  the  Port  Artliur  Shipbuilding  Company 
offers  to  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills.  There 
are,  in  addition,  the  carpenter  shop,  paint  shop,  electric 
shop,  air  tool  shop  and  other  miscellaneous  buildings, 
in  all,  twenty-seven. 

The  ground  covered  by  buildings  alone  is  113,388 
square  feet,  or  2.6  acres.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions can  only  indicate  the  completeness  of  the  equip- 
ment which  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess,  the  existence  of  which  is 
the  primary  reason  for  its  entry  into  the  field  of  man- 
ufacturing pulp  and  paper  machinery. 

It  was  not  alone  commercial  advantage  that  caused 
this  move,  nor  even  was  it  solely  because  of  the  com- 
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niercial  and  sentimental  reasons  given  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  It  was  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company  that 
the  hundreds  of  men  in  its  employ,  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, should  always  have  reason  to  feel  secure  of  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  near  their  own  homes ;  it 
is  surely  worth  while  to  maintain  such  a  splendid  org- 
anization with  its  component  units  of  worth  while 
individuals ;  to  take  precautions  that  it  should  not  dis- 
integrate now  that  the  great  world  war  is  over  and  the 
demand  for  ships  has  been  reduced. 

It  is  evident  that  this  company  could  choose  no  better 
way  of  insuring  not  only  its  own  future,  but  the  future 
of  its  employees  than  by  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  machines  that  are  necessary  to  the  great  Can- 
adian pulp  and  paper  industry,  which  will  undoiibtedly 
be  not  only  the  greatest  commercial  enterprise  in  the 
Dominion,  but  very  possibly,  the  greatest  industry  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of  building  pulp  antl 
paper  machinery,  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany developed  the  fact  that  paper  machine  building 
is  not  as  high  a  grade  of  the  art  of  machine  building 
as  machine  tool  work,  or  reciprocating  engine  work, 
but  really  grades  somewhere  between  these  types  and 
the  rougher  classes  typified  by  agricultural  machinery. 
The  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company  concluded  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  well  appointed  machine 
shop  provided  with  the  proper  plans  and  specifications 
should  not  build  as  successful  a  paper  machine  as  the 
oldest  and  best  of  those  firms  who  have  been  engaged 
in  paper  machine  building  for  generations.  This  con- 
chision  has  been  confirmed  by  the  success  achieved  by 
the  Dominion  Engineering  Works  in  Iniilding  the  great 
news  machines  for  the  Laurentide  Company.  These 
machines  are  not  only  the  first  that  the  Dominion 
Engineering  Works  built,  but  in  their  manufacture  they 
had  the  assistance  of  only  one  man  familiar  with  the 
art  of  paper  machine  building.  In  this  particular  case 
old  established  precedents  and  methods  of  paper  ma- 
chine building  were  departed  from  and  the  result  is 
that  this  machine  probably  represents  the  most  ad- 
vanced type  of  paper  machine  ever  built  being  capable 
of  a  paper  speed  of  at  least  1,000  feet  per  minute  and 


lending  itself  in  its  basic  design  to  easy  operation  and 
facile  change  of  clothing. 

The  necessity  for  a  source  of  supply  in  Canada  of 
paper  makers'  tools  and  the  fact  that  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  mill  owners  M-ould  prefer  to  buy  in  Canada 
governed  the  wise  decision  to  establish  a  pulp  and 
paper  machine  building  plant  where  it  would  form  the 
necessary  link  in  a  complete  industry.  There  is  a  nat- 
ional purpose  in  establishing  a  world  leading  trade  in 
Canada,  which  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company. 

The  President  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany is  Mr.  James  Whalen.  There  are  few  men  who 
can  boast  the  wide  acquaintanceship  that  Mr.  Whalen 
has  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  "Jim"  Whalen, 
as  he  is  universally  called,  is  well  known  for  his  activ- 
ities in  the  shipping  and  steel  interests  at  Halifax  and 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  His  name  is  a  familiar  word  in 
Montreal  and  Chicago,  where  he  has  financed  the  trans- 
actions that  have  given  life  to  industries  that  are  all 
through  Canada  from  Halifax  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  the  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  are  doing  their 
share  in  swelling  Canada's  output. 

The  Secretar.y-Treasurer  of  the  Port  Arthur  Ship- 
building Company  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Conniee.  Canadians 
will  remember  "Jim"  Conmee,  the  famous  northern 
Member  of  Parliament,  whose  foresight  and  broadness 
of  vision  gave  birth  to  many  plans  for  developing  the 
Dominion ;  many  of  these  plans  are  now  being  carried 
out  by  those  who  recognize  the  opportunity  this  coun- 
try possesses  to  take  her  place  as  the  leading  world 
manufacturer  of  products  made  from  her  inexhaustible 
supply  of  raw  material.  Mr.  A.  B.  Conmee  follows  in 
his  father's  footsteps  in  taking  an  active  part  in  an 
undertaking  based  on  the  national  use  of  the  products 
of  Canada's  forests. 

The  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company  in  its  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  machinery  has  acquired  the 
services,  as  Chief  Engineer,  of  Mr.  John  W.  Brassing- 
ton,  whose  long  service  in  charge  of  design  with  the 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company  and  whose  practical  experi- 
ence as  Chief  Engineer  and  Manager  of  Manufacturing 
for  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  of  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  qualify  him  to  assist  ably  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  their  pulp  aud  paper  machinery  building 
department.  Mr.  Brassing'tou  is  an  Engineer,  trained 
in  England  and  has  the  advantage  of  many  years  active 
engineering  practice  in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  wish  all  siaecess  to  this  new  Canadian  enter- 


prise, it  gives  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  owners 
another  source  of  supply  in  the  Dominion  and  we  be- 
lieve this  kind  of  initiative  and  ambition  deserves  not 
only  success,  but  support  by  all  tliose  that  desire  pros- 
perity here  at  home. 


WALL  BOARD  FROM  INFUSORIAL  EARTH. 

Mr.  Ivan  A.  Bayley,  of  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia, 
writes  as  follows:  "After  experimenting  for  some  time 
on  the  utilization  of  tripolite  or  infusorial  earth,  I  have 
succeeded  in  producing  samples  of  a  remarkably  effi- 
cient wall  board.  The  tripolite  besides  containing  the 
necessary  bonding  material  is  mixed  with  considerable 
quantities  of  sawdust  which  has  the  effect  of  adding 
pliability  to  the  sheets  and  rendering  them  more  open 
so  that  nails  may  be  driven  quite  near  the  edge  with- 
out danger  of  splitting  or  spoiling  the  sheets  and 
makes  sawing  easy.  These  sheets  are  remarkably 
light  in  weight  and  are  fii-eproof  and  owing  tothe  well 
kno^\ai  insulating  properties  of  tripolite  are  great  non- 
conductors of  heat,  cold  or  sound  and  are  very  strong. 
These  sheets  can  be  made  into  any  convenient  size  and 
owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  binder  used  may 
be  made  as  thin  as  one-quarter  inch  in  thickness.  As 
very  large  beds  of  tripolite  or  infusorial  earth  occur 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere  in  shal- 
low lake  bottoms  and  marshes,  it  thus  becomes  only 
necessary  to  drain  off  the.se  areas  and  expose  the  beds 
to  the  natural  summer  drying  when  the  tripolite  can 
be  piled  in  sheds  and  used  as  wanted.  As  both  tri- 
polite and  sawdust  are  verj'  cheap  materials  and  the 
bond  used  being  also  very  cheap,  this  process  certainly 
.seems  to  place  a  very  valuable  asset  at  the  disposal  of 
home  builders.  Further  experiments  are  now  under 
way  with  the  object  of  producing  sheets  suitable  for 
exterior  work  and  roofing." 


CATALOGS  RECEIVED. 

An  important  index  of  progress  in  any  industry  is 
available  in  the  catalogs  of  companies  manufacturing 
the  machinerj-  and  developing  the  processes  employed. 
New  ideas  aud  improved  equipment  are  essential  to 
progress  and  the  firms  who  serve  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  are  among  the  most  jn-ogressive.  The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  appreciates  the  receipt  of  new 
catalogs.  Among  those  recently  received  are  the  follow- 
ing, which,  of  course,  are  available  on  request  to 
anyone    interested. 

Jeffrey  Standardized  Scraper  Conveyors  is  the  title 
of  catalog  No.  257  of  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Cohiuibus, 
Ohio.  It  shows  scraper  conveyors  handling  pulpwood, 
straw,  wood  refuse,  coal,  ashes,  etc.  horizontally  and  at 
inclines  up  to  45°.  Data  for  calculating  sizes  and  cap- 
acities are  given. 

L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.,  have  issued 
a  catalog,  24-c,  on  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies 
for  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Noble  &  Wood  Machine  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.Y.. 
have  developed  a  paper  pulping  engine  which  is  des- 
cribed in  their  catalog  Xo.  76.  Regular  sizes  are :  700. 
1,000,  1,200,  1,500  and  2,000-lb.  Cylinder  washers,  con- 
tinuous iieater  attachments,  etc.  may  be  used. 

Mason  Regulator  &  Engineering  Co.,  145  Wellington 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  have  sent  out  a  coiulensed  catalog  of 
valves,  regulators,  traps,  meters,  gauges,  pumps,  etc. 

It  is  a  bit  late  to  acknowledge  the  fine  calendars  of 
Waterous  Engine  Works  and  National  Aniline  and 
Chemical  Co.,  but  they  are  very  much  appreciated. 
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At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Foresters'  Club  of  tlie 
University,  of  Toronto  the  chief  feature  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Edward  Beck,  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  Montreal,  on  "What  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  Means  to  Ontario"  in  which  something 
of  Ontario's  pulpwood  resources,  their  consumption 
and  the  means  that  were  being-  taken  to  replenish  the 
■stocks  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Beck,  who  also  uttered  a 
warping  against  the  practice  of  exporting  unmanufac 
tured  logs.  The  United  States  was  confronted  with 
the  n^ftessity  of  stopping  the  practise  and  Canada 
■'wopld  have^o  follow  in  their  footsteps.  "We  are  just 
as  tardy  as  they  have  been  in  coming  to  a  realization 
of  the  limitations  of  our  forest  wealth,  and  to  a  know- 
ledge that  we  cannot  continue  indefinitely  slaughter- 
ing and  wasting  our  forests  without  an  intelligent  ef- 
fort at  renewal  and  replacement  unless  we  want  to 
encounter  ruin,"  said  Mr.  Beck. 

Reporting  to  his  Toronto  office,  P.  P.  Cowans,  of 
McDougall  &  Cowans,  Montreal,  states  that  the  Span- 
ish River  Company  have  got  all  the  pulp  the.v  need. 
Last  October  they  were  short  of  water  for  a  time,  and 
had  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy  some  pulp  to  supply 
their  demands,  but  the  thaw  came  and  gave  them  all 
the  water  they  required.  According  to  Mr.  Cowans 
the  company  is 'making  more  mone.v  today  than  any 
other  company  in  Canada.  It  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
panies that  have  no^t  split  u]i  their  shares. 

The  Shaekleton  Pulji  and  Lumber  Company.  Limit- 
ed, has  been  granted  an  Ontario  charter  with  power  to 
engage  in  a  general  Jumbering  and  pulpwood  business 
and  head  office  at  T^'onto.  The  company  is  capita- 
lized at  .ii'iO,000  and.thfl.iirovisional  directors  are  A.  L. 
Moffat,  W.  L.  P,lan(l,'^.  S.  Middleton,  J.  J.  Cooper  and 
S.  N.  Sehatz.  '--l^ 

Capt.  W.  H.  Jlaxwell,  of  Hamilton,  Out.  has  been 
engaged  as  First  Pilot  for  the  Laurentide  Company 
Air  Squadron  at  Grandmere,  Que.  and  will  assume  his 
new  duties  in  a  short  time.  He  takes  the  place  of 
Lieut.  Stuart  Graham,  who  resigned  the  first  of  the 
year  and  accepted  a  position  with  Price  Brothers. 

An  extra  one  per  cent  was  declared  on  Provincial 
Paper  stock  in  Toronto  last  week,  along  with  the  re- 
gular one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  extra  is  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  last  year,  when  the 
distribution  for  the  twelve  months  was  6,  plus  2.  The 
dividend  on  Provincial  Paper  common  was  increased 
from  4  to  6  per  cent  in  October,  1919, 

The  T.  S.  Woolings  Company,  Limited,  Engleliart, 
are  erecting  a  pulpwood  rossing  plant  at  Connaught. 
Out.  The  plant'  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  forty 
cords  per  hour.  The  engineering  firm  of  Sutcliffe  & 
Neelands  of  New  Liskeard.  Ont.  are  doing  the  en- 
gineering wcrti!jc  and  will  be  in  charge  of  consti-uction. 
The  plant  will.be  equipped  with  an  American  barking 
drum. 

The  Toronto  office  of  the  Canadian  Barking  Drum 
Company  report  having  sold  one  of  theii-  drums  to  the 
Three  iS'vers  plant  of  the  Tliree  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited. 


Among  the  officials  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  in  Toronto  last  week  for  the 
meeting  of  shareholders  in  connection  with  the  recent 
bond  issue  were :  George  H.  Mead,  president :  P.  B. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation :  K.  T.  Houk,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
George  H.  IMead  Company,  Dayton  :  Col.  Jones,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Spanish  River  Company  and 
assistant  General  Manager  Irvine. 

Sales  Manager  Bryant  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  was  a  business  visitor  to 
Toronto  last  week. 

A.  Huntley,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  Hodge. 
Sheriff  Company,  selling  agents  for  the  Wayagamack 
Paper  Company,  spent  last  week  at  the  Wavagamack 
mill. 

Arthui-  Hobson,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Toronto  office  of  the  Howard  Smith  Company  for 
some  time,  has  gone  to  Winnipeg  as  western  represen- 
tative of  the  company.  Mr.  Hobson,  who  was  former- 
ly with  the  Toronto  Paper  Company,  is  an  overseas 
service  man  and  has  been  popular  in  the  paper  trade 
in  Toronto. 

An  excellent  exposition  of  the  forestry  problems  of 
Canada  was  given  by  Robson  Black,  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  A.ssociation,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Empire  Club  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  last 
week,  who  declared  that  before  the  term  "forest  con- 
servation" could  become  much  more  than  an  amiable 
password  we  must  elevate  the  forest  resources  into 
the  very  front  rank  of  public  policies  and  take  on  the 
.lob  associated  with  their  management  as  a  first  con- 
cern in  our  national  economv. 


PULP  EXPORTS    FROM  CAMPBELLTON 
DISTRICT. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Woodward,  American  Consul  at  Campbell- 
ton,  N.B.,  has  kindly  sent  the  following  report  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Exjjorts  of  Wood  and  Products  in  the  United  States 

from  Campbellton,  New  Brunswick,  Consular  District. 

Article.    Qty.  Quantities.  Values.Quantities.  Values. 

Wood  & 

Products :  1919.  1920. 

Lath M     134,142        401,842     36,137      320,425 

Lumber M      92,929     1,447,857     48,384  1,940,726 

Miscellaneous  —         8,715  5,585     

Pulp  ....  Tons  26,560  2,073,769  35,889  4,270,537 
Pulpwood  .  Cds.  26,333  366,235  39,972  777,831 
Shingles..  .  .M  111,404  468,327  49,572  314,647 
Ties    ..    ..    Pes.     175.498  74,723  141,183      137,655 


Total  Wood  and  Products.  !j!4,939,338  $7,761,821 

(Note) — Campbellton  Consular  District  comprises 
the  counties  of  Restigouehe  and  Gloucester,  New 
Brunswick  and  Bonaventure  aiui  Gaspe,  Quebec. 


Handing  jumbo  rolls  may  cau.se  strained  backs  and 
dislocated  limbs.  If  the  roll  is  big  do  not  attempt 
to  lift  it  alone.     You  can  always  get  help. 
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CANADIAN  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PULP  AND 
PAPER  MAKING. 

B-0.  Wood  preservative.  Can.  patent  No.  198,670, 
J.  A.  DECEW,  Montreal,  March  30,  1920.  Claims  allow- 
ed 5.  Same  as  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,283,104.  See  Pulp  & 
Paper,  18,  o27,  Q-0,  May  13,  1920.— A.P.-C. 

B-0.  Wood  preservation.  Can.  patent  No.  198,671, 
J.  A.  DECEW,  Montreal,  March  30,  1920.  Claims  allow- 
ed 3.    Same  as  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,283,105.— A.P.-C. 

B-0.  Preparation  of  wood  for  preservation.  Can. 
patent  No.  198,627,  JOS.  A.  CODERRE  and  WM.  G. 
KYNOCH,  Montreal,  March  30,  1920.  Incisions  are 
made  by  pushing:;-  the  fibers  of  the  wood  aside  to  form 
relatively  long  slits,  each  slit  having-  its  max.  depth  in 
the  center  thereof,  which  gradually  decreases  towards 
the  opp.  ends  of  the  slits,  and  the  slits  all  being  of  the 
same  depth.    Claims  allowed  6 — A.P.-C. 

B-4.  Oleo-resin  collection.  Can.  patent  No.  197,704, 
S.  E.  OLIVER,  P..C.,  Canada,  March  2,  1920.  A  means 
of  obtaining  oleo-resin  from  growing  trees  which  con- 
sists in  boring  a  relativel.y  snuill  auger  hole  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  at  a  slight  upward  incline  from  the 
horizontal,  and  means  for  directly  connecting  a  suit- 
able container  to  the  lower  end  of  the  auger  hole  an 
air-tight  connection.     Claims  allowed  5. — A.P.-C. 

B-5.  Log  loader  and  decker.  Can.  patent  No.  198,038, 
WM.  L.  SMITH,  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  U.S.A.,  March  9, 
1920.     Claims  allowed  5.     A.P.-C. 

B-5.  Tree  felling  apparatus.  Can.  patent  No.  198,719, 
A.  0.  M.  LEFGREN.  Stockholm,  Sweden.  March  30, 
1920.     Claims  allowed  5.— A.P.-C. 

B-5.  Timber  tongs.  Can.  patent  No.  198,869,  JAS.  J. 
A'ERRETTE  and  ALEX.  WHITE,  Odanah,  Wis.,  U.S. 
A.,  April  6,  1920.  Tongs  embodying  a  curved  yoke 
having  a  central  angular  aperture,  jaws  pivoted  to  the 
ends  of  the  yoke  and  having  portions  extending  at  an 
angle  within  the  yoke,  a  stem  of  angular  cross  section 
sliding  through  said  aperture  and  having  a  head  with- 
in the  yoke  curved  to  fit  the  yoke,  said  head  having  a 
slot  and  transverse  pins  extending  through  the  slot, 
and  said  portions  of  the  jaws  extending  within  said 
slot  and  having  slots  engaging  said  ]iins.  Claim 
aUowed  1.— A.P.-C. 

C-6.  Sawing  carriage.  Can.  patent  No.  198,702,  P.  J. 
HILL,  Chatham,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  March  30,  1920.  Claims 
allowed  7.— A.P.-C. 

C-7  Barking  machine.  Can.  patent  No.  198,701,  (!. 
HELSTROM.  London,  England,  March  30,  1920.  Claims 
allowed  12.— A.P.C. 

C.-7.  Decorticating  machine.  Can.  patent  No.  197,- 
872,  R.  S.  MADDOCK.  Swampscott,  H.  L.  BROWN, 
Haverhill,  and  C.  G.  SHERMAN,  Worcester,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  Mar.  9,  1920.  The  machine  consists  essentially 
of  a  rotable  drum  having  a  relatively  resilient  or 
fielding  surface,  rollers  positioned  to  impinge  against 
this  siirface,  spring  means  whereby  the  rollers  may  be 
yieldably  held  in  impingement  against  the  drum  so  that 
the  material  being  treated  may  he  subjected  to  prede- 
termined press.,  and  pneumatic  means  for  removing 
waste  matter.     Claims  allowed  13. — A.P.-C. 

C-7.  Barking  dram.     Can.  patent  No.  198,571,  Inter- 


national Paper  Co.,  Assignee  of  E.  HUTCHINS,  New 
York  City,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  March  23,  1920.  Claims  allow- 
ed 20.— A.P.C. 

C-7.  Barking  drum.  Can.  patent  No.  198,572,  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.,  Assignee  of  A.  H.  WHITE,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  March  23,  1920.  The  patent  covers  a 
device  for  continuously  feeding  the  wood  to  be  barked 
into  the  receiving  end  of  the  drum,  and  means  for 
maintaining  in  the  drum  a  sub.stantial  level  of  water 
and  flowing  the  same  continuously  through  the  drum 
from  its  receiving  to  its  discharge  end  to  cause  the 
wood  to  be  continuously  discharged  from  the  discharge 
end  of  the  drum.    Claim  allowed  1. — A.P.-C. 

D.-4.  Automatic  grinder  stone  dresser.  Can.  patent 
No.  198,748,  P.  E.  RILEY,  Livermore  Palls,  Me.,  U.S.A., 
March  30,  1920.     Claims  allowed  14.— A.P.-C. 

DO.  Apparatus  for  producing  fiber  plants.  Can. 
patent  No.  198,754,  GEO.  WM.  SCHLICHTEN,  San. 
Diego,  Cal,  U.S.A.,  March  30,  1920.  An  appa.  for 
crushing,  denting,  splitting,  spreading,  breaking,  and 
finally  cleaning,  combing,  and  degumming  the  fiber 
bearing  material.    Claims  allowed  6. — A.P.-C. 

E-2;  F-2.  Method  of  refining  raw  woodpulp  liquor. 
Can.  patent  No.  202,602,  PAUL  IIEIN,  Essen,  Rut  tens- 
cheid,  Germany,  Aug.  3,  1920.  A  method  of  refining 
raw  woodpulp  liquor  by  means  of  fuel  ashes.  Claim 
allowed  1.  Same  as  U.S.  patent  No.  1,344,691.  Paper, 
19,  Sept.  1.  1920.— A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Reduction  of  sulfite  waste  liquors.  Can.  patent 
No.  202,947,  X.  DREWSEN,  New  York  City,  Aug.  17, 
1920.  Claims  allowed  11.  Same  as  U.S.  patent  No. 
1,298,477,  Chimie  &  Industrie,  4,  233,  (Aug.  1920).— 
A.P.-C. 

E-5.  Production  of  sulfite  pulp.  Can.  patent  No. 
203.  184,  C.  BACHE-WIIG,  Portland,  Me.,  U.S.A.,  Aug. 
24,  1920.  The  method  consists  in  cooking  small  pieces 
of  wood  in  a  CaHjCSOg),,  liquor  and  in  injecting  a  very 
small  quantity,  say  less  than  5%  of  NaCl  during  the 
cooking  operation.     Claims  allowed  3. — A.P.-C. 

F-2.  Reduction  of  waste  liquors  from  soda  pulp  pro- 
cesses. Can.  patent  No.  202,945,  V.  DREWSEN,  New 
York  City,  Aug.  17,  1920.  Claims  allowed  17.  Same 
as  Fr.  patent  No.  495,047.  See  Chimie  &  Industrie,  3, 
6.54,  (May,  1920).— A.P.-C. 

F-2.  Causticized  ligneous  acetate  material  from  waste 
pulp  liquors.  Can.  patent  No.  202,946,  V.  DREWSEN, 
New  York  City,  Aug.  17,  1920.  The  process  of  treating 
the  waste  liquor  produced  in  the  manuf.  of  woodpulp 
to  form  therefrom  acetate  material  adapted  for  the 
production  of  acetone  and  other  allied  volatile  solvent 
material  by  dry  distg.  with  steam  which  comjiriscs 
concg.  the  waste  liquor  and  incorporating  and  combin- 
ing therewith  additional  NaOH  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  20%  of  the  org.  matter  present  to  produce  coned, 
causticized  material,  and  incorporating  and  combining 
therewith  CaO  and  eliminating  water  therefrom  to 
produce  substantially  dry  calcareous  ligneous  acetate 
material  which  is  permanently  solid  under  dry  distg. 
conditions.    Claims  allowed  25. — A.P.-C. 

G-5.  Slime  pulp  thickener  and  density  indicator.  Can. 
patent   No.   198,157,   CHAS.   ALLEX,   El   Paso,   Texas, 
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U.S.A.,  March  16,  1920.  The  thickener  consists  of  a 
settling  tank  liaving  a  valve  controlled  orifice  for  tiic 
discharge  of  thickened  niatei'ial,  a  valve  operatinji; 
member  within  the  tank  in  the  region  where  the  thick- 
ened material  accumulates  which  is  of  such  a  wt.  and 
shape  as  to  sink  in  unthickened  material  and  retain  the 
valve  closed  and  to  rise  in  thickness  material  of  the 
desired  density  to  open  the  valve  and  allow  the  thick- 
ened material  to  be  discharged.  The  wt.  or  resistance 
of  upward  movement  of  the  valve  operating  member 
can  be  varied  so  as  to  varj^  the  density  of  the  discharged 
material.  "  An  indicator  is  operatively  connected  to  the 
control  means  of  the  valve  to  indicate  the  density  of 
the  discharged  material  and  so  that  discharge  will 
occur  only  when  a  pre-determined  density  is  reached. 
Claims  allowed  11.— A.P.-C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  caustic  soda  cell.     Can.  patent  No. 
198,568,  Industrial  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  As- 
signee  of    N.    STATHAM,  Hastings-on-IIndson,   X.Y. 
U.S.A.,  March  23,  1920.    Claims  allowed  24. 

K-11.  Paper  screen.  Can.  patent  No.  203,120,  Sher- 
brooke  Maehinerv'Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  P.Q.,  Assignee 
of  ANTON  J.  HAUG,  Nashua,  N.H.,  U.S.A.,  Aug.  17, 
1920.  As  a  new  article  of  manuf.,  a  segmental  section 
for  a  cylindrical  screen  frame  having  a  plurality  of 
longitudinal  supporting  are-shaped  ribs  of  eq>ial  length, 
but  circumferentiallv  offset.  Claims  allowed  17. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Electrical  dryer  for  paper.  Can.  patent  No. 
198,642,  WM.  CHA8.  BALDWIN,  Ottawa,  March  30, 
1920.  The  paper  is  dried  between  a  pair  of  endless 
belts  adapted  to  contact  with  opp.  sides  of  the  paper 
and  electrically  heated.    Claims  allowed  2. — A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Suction  box  for  paper  machine.  Can.  patent 
No.  198,391,  JA8.  E.  McLAl'CillLlX  and  J.  0.  HAMEL, 
Grand'  Mere,  Que.,  March  23,  1!I20.  Claims  allowed  8. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Papermaking  machine.  Can.  patent  No.  202,- 
881,  CHAS.  E.  POPE,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Aug. 
10,  1920.  In  a  paper-making  machine,  the  combination 
with  the  paper-making  wire,  and  the  suction-boxes,  of 
an  endless  wire-protecting  felt  interjwsed  between  the 
suction  boxes  and  wire,  means  to  support  and  drive  the 
felt  at  the  same  speed  as  the  wire,  and  means  to  clear 
the  felt  of  paper  fibers  comprising  means  to  direct  a 
stream  of  water  through  the  felt  during  its  return 
traverse  and  a  suction  box  cooperating  with  said  dir- 
ecting means  to  remove  the  water  from  the  felt  prev- 
ious to  its  outward  traverse.  Claims  allowed  18. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Spacing  device  for  roU  paper  cutters.  Can. 
patent  No.  198.657.  B.  CARLISLE,  Santa  Anna,  Cal., 
U.S.A.,  IMarch  30,  1920.     Claim  allowed  1.— A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Guard  for  calender  machines.  Can.  patent  No. 
202,584,  MIKE  TELESZKY,  Jenners,  Pa.  TT.S.A.,  Aug. 
3,  1920.     Claims  allowed  2.— A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Composite  board.  Can.  patent  No.  198,812, 
Cedaroid  Co.  Inc.  Assignee  of  P.  J.  NAGLE,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  March  30,  1920.  A  board  formed  of  a 
plurality  of  sheets  each  separately  satd.  with  a  comjiil. 
containing  cedar  oil,  sugar  and  licorice,  antl  united  by 
an  adhesive  contg.  cedar  oil,  sugar  and  licorice,  (Maims 
allowed  2.— A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Process  of  impregnating  or  saturating  straw- 
board.  Can.  patent  No.  197.589,  A.  E.  SlllKLOW, 
Assignee  to  J.  C.  GATES,  Melbourne,  Victoria.  Aus- 
tralia, Feb.  24,  1920.  The  articles  are  immersed  for  30 
see.  in  a  wax  soln.  at  190-210°F.  Claims  allowed  3. — 
A.P.-C. 


K-18.  Apparatus  for  automatically  impregnating  and 
saturating  strawboard.  Can.  patent  No.  197,590.  A.  E. 
SHIHLOW,  Assignor  to  J.  C.  GATES,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  Feb.  24,  1920.  App.  for  impregnating 
strawboard  containers  according  to  Can.  patent  No 
197,589.    Claims  allowed  7.— A.P.-C. 

K-0.  Process  of  and  means  for  neutralizing  electric 
charges  on  fibrous  materials.  Can.  patent  No.  202,864, 
The  Siemen  and  llalske,  A.  G.,  Assignee  of  PAUL 
RASEBURN,  Halensee,  and  GUSTAV  GROSSMANN, 
Charlottenburg,  Germany,  Aug.  10,  1920.  In  combin- 
ation with  a  machine  for  working  fibrous  material,  a 
source  of  ionizing  rays  for  neutralizing  the  elec. 
charges  of  fibrous  material  when  passing  through  said 
machine,  and  a  grounded  electrode  for  collecting  the 
elec.  charges  from  said  fibrous  material,  the  source  of 
ra.ys  being  applied  to  the  electrode  in  the  form  of  a 
coating  and  placed  between  the  fibrous  material  and 
the  electrode,  which  latter  .surrounds  the  fibrous  mat- 
erial. The  source  of  rays  consists  of  a  coating  of  radio- 
active substances.     Claims  allowed  4. — A.P.-C. 

M.-9.  Conveyor  for  pulp  articles.  Can.  patent  No. 
196,938,  The  Keves  Fiber  Co.,  Waterville,  Me.,  Assignee 
of  F.  W.  WATERMAN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  3, 
1920.     Claims  allowed  7.— A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Instrument  for  indicating  and  recording  the 
flow  of  liquids.  Can.  patent  No.  196,617,  J.  J.  LASSEN. 
London.  W.  C.  and  J.  L.  GILBERT.  Kew,  Middlesex, 
Jan.  27,  1920.     Claims  allowed  5.— A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Fireproof  fiber  board.  Can.  patent  No.  203,- 
803,  BROR  G.  DAHLBERG,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Assignee 
of  T.  B.  MUNROE,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland,  U.S.A.,  Sept. 
7,  1920.  The  herein  described  new  art.  of  manuf.  con- 
sisting of  a  body  of  fibrous  material  impregnated  with 
a  complex  compd.  of  ZnO  and  NH.,  associated  with  an- 
other fire-resisting  compd.  formed  from  the  reaction 
between  NH4OH  and  a  neutralizing  agent.  Claims 
allowed  5. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Plaster  board  of  fibrous  material.  C^an.  patent 
No.  204,796,  B.  G.  DAllLHEKG,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  assig- 
nee of  T.  B.  MUNROE,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland,  U.S.A., 
Oct.  12,  1920.  In  a  plaster  board,  a  body  portion  com- 
prising silver-like  fibers  to  give  porosity  thereto,  long 
hair-like  fibers  to  act  as  binder,  and  very  short  fibers 
to  act  as  a  filler,  said  body  portion  provided  with 
undercut  recesses  in  its  surface  adapted  to  hold  plaster, 
and  with  a  coating  of  water-proof  material  on  its  outer 
surface  and  in  said  recesses,  which  does  not  penetrate 
the  poi'ous  fibrous  mass  to  a  substantial  extent  said 
body  jiortioii  being  further  provided  with  a  layer  of 
plastic  material  ovei-lying  the  waterju'oof  coating  and 
entering  the  recesses.     Claims  allowed  2. — A.P.C. 

K-23.  Reinforced  paper.  Can.  patent  No.  203,806, 
EDWARD  11.  ANGLER,  Framingham,  A.ssignee  of 
LAWRE.VCE  G.  MILLER,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
Sept.  7,  1920.  A  method  of  prepg.  transversely  rein- 
forced paper  which  comprises  the  following  steps: 
coating  a  sheet  with  adhesive,  inserting  reinforcing 
strands  in  the  adhesive  coating,  superposing  a  second 
sheet  on  the  adhesive  with  edges  offset  from  those  of 
the  first  sheet  and  uniting  lengths  of  the' laminated 
material  so  made  by  securing  together  marginal  por- 
tions provided  by  the  offset  edges  in  a  splice  .joint 
whereby  to  provide  a  web  of  uniform  thickness.  Claims 
allowed  11.— A.P.-C. 


Canadian   paper  equals  any   imported   product   and 
can   be   bought   for   less   money. 
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Sixty  men  in  tlie  sulphite  department  of  the  Oreat 
Xorthern  Paper  Company,  iladison,  Maine,  have  heen 
laid  off  indefinitely.  Jlore  were  laid  off  lai5t  week, 
but  part  of  the  force  that  has  been  dropped  was  em- 
ployed in  departmeut.s  out.side  the  sulphite  division. 
No  reductions  have  been  necessary  thus  far  in  the 
pa])er  making  and  ground  wood  sections. 

The  contemplated  wage  cuts  in  the  plants  of  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company,  mention  of  which 
was  made  in  last  week's  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
were  put  in  effect  last  Monday.  The  reduction  finally 
decided  upon  amount  to  between  10  and  IS  per  cent. 
Several  thousand  employees  in  thi>  Ilolyoke  mills  are 
affected. 

The  National  Pulpwood  Corporation  of  Rutland. 
Vt.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Rutland.  The  new  company's  capita- 
lization is  put  at  $200,000.  divided  into  2,000  shares. 
The  persons  named  as  incorporators  are :  Perley  R. 
Eaton,  Grace  J.  Eaton  and  Mary  V.  Qnigley,  all  of 
Rutland,  and  Edward  P.  Cleary.  of  Sillery,  Province 
of  Quebec. 

A  "forest  of  States''  has  been  planned  for  Exposi- 
tion Park,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  tlie  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Philippines  and  Alaska  a  tree  representa- 
tive of  the  district  from  which  it  comes.  These  trees 
will  be  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  Los  Angeles  Muni- 
cipal Park  Commission.  The  Governor  of  each  State 
is  to  be  asked  to  send  a  tree  typical  of  his  State. 
Idaho  and  Louisiana  have  already  responded,  the 
former  having  sent  a  white  pine,  and  the  latter  a  mag- 
nolia. 

The  New  England  Paper  and  Pulp  Traffic  Associa- 
tion has  taken  a  firm  stand  against  the  proposed  ad- 
justment of  rates  on  "all  rail"  coal  from  the  mines  to 
points  in  New  England.  In  a  protest  voiced  through 
C.  H.  Tiffany,  traffic  manager  of  the  organization,  the 
revised  charges  are  termed  "incomplete,  inopportune, 
unscientific  and  unsatisfactoi-y. "  Mr.  Tiffany  con- 
tends that  the  industries  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
will  be  hurt  if  the  proposed  advance  in  rates  is  im- 
posed and  that  their  application  will  result  also  in  a 
loss  of  business  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.R.,  if  not 
to  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  lines. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  New  England  paper  men  that  the 
rates,  which  they  assert  have  been  on  a  wrong  basis 
since  1913,  are  at  the  uttermost  peak  right  now  and 
that  any  further  advance  would  be  extortionate.  The 
New  England  Pulp  and  Paper  Traffic  Association  re- 
presents thirty  pulp  and  paper  concerns,  operating 
fifty  large  mills  and  other  plants,  using  more  than 
1,000.000  tons  of  steam  coal  annually.  Other  New 
England  business  men,  official  representatives  of  the 
municipal  governments  of  several  cities,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  organizations  have  joined  the 
paper  men  in  their  opposition. 

The  Crown  Willamette  Pajier  Company,  Portland. 
Ore.,  lost  the  services  on  ilarch  1  of  B.  T.  JIcBain,  one 
of  the  pioneer  workers  in  the  pai)er  field  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.     Mr.   McBain,    who   was   mill    manager    of    the 


company's  (Jregon  Cit}'  mills  and  whose  connection 
with  newsprint  and  wrapping  paper  manufacture  on 
the  Coast  dates  back  to  1S93,  will  devote  himself  in 
future  to  the  liauking  business.  He  intends  organiz- 
ing a  banking  house,  among  the  stockholders  of  which 
will  be  many  of  his  old  associates  in  the  mills,  and  he 
expects  not  only  to  handle  part  of  the  business  of  his 
old  employers,  but  to  be  the  banker  for  a  majority  of 
the  Crown  Willamette  employees  as  well. 

A  fire,  the  origin  of  which  remains  a  mjstery,  last 
week  gutted  the  storage  plant  and  office  building  of 
the  Judd  Paper  Company  in  Holyoke,  Mass.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  $150,000.  John  K. 
•Tudd.  president  of  the  concern,  despite  the  serious  set- 
liack,  has  let  it  be  known  that  the  slogan  of  the  firm 
is  "business  as  usual'"  and  to  that  end  the  company 
officials  have  leased  quarters  in  the  American  Braid- 
ing Company  building  and  have  sent  out  annouuee- 
ments  stating  that  orders  will  be  filled  as  usual,  sub- 
ject to  slight  delay. 

Fruit  growers  in  Michigan  and  adjacent  horticul- 
tural States  who  have  been  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  berry  boxes 
and  peach,  pear  and  plum  boxes,  may  find  a  solution 
of  their  problem  in  the  plau  of  the  Eddy  Paper  Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo,  b.y  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  paper 
board  in  place  of  wood  fibre  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  containers.  According  to  an  announcement  of 
Charles  E.  Nelson,  general  manager  and  secretary  of 
the  Eddy  company,  experiment's  along  this  line  have 
been  so  entirely  successful  that  the  concern  has  com- 
pleted necessary  preparations  soon  to  begin  making 
all  types  of  frait  containers,  ranging  from  the  ordin- 
ary quart  berry  box  to  a  half-bushel  measure,  suitable 
for  peaches,  pears,  plums,  etc.  The  larger  board  meas- 
ures will  be  equipped  with  handles,  quite  as  ea.sy  and 
convenient  to  handle  as  the  ordinary  market  basket. 
■"It  will  not  be  until  well  into  April,  possibly  May,  be- 
fore we  are  able  to  begin  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit 
packages  on  an  extensive  scale,"  says  Mr.  Nelson's 
statement.  "We  are  now  running  three  shifts  a  day 
to  fill  the  orders  for  our  shipping  containers  and  we 
must  keep  up  with  our  orders  in  that  line.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  the  new  fruit  package  department  Avill 
require  at  the  outset  the  entire  product  of  a  board 
machine  and  will  increase  the  number  of  employees  on 
our  payroll  from  400  to  600."  The  establishment  of 
the  new  department  will  make  it  necessary  to  install 
a  considerable  amount  of  specially  designed  and  built 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Black  River  Paper  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Waterton,  N.Y.  which  a  year  ago  was  merged 
with  the  C.  A.  Mack  Paper  Company,  has  just  acquired 
tiiidugh  purchase  the  M.  M.  Bagg  Paper  and  Supply 
Company,  also  of  Waterton.  This  means  that  another 
combine  will  be  effected  in  the  near  future,  making 
the  Black  River  Company  the  largest  wholesale  paper 
mill  supply  concern  in  Northern  New  York.  Allen 
Perkins  will  be  in  charge  of  the  reorganized  company. 

Farmers  burned  up  68,244.000  cords  of  wood  valued 
at  $34.5.866.000,  for  fuel  last  year.  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultural figures  disclose  the  average  was  10.6  cords 
per  farm. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  March  12. — Wliile  tlie  mills  are  not  by  any 
means  running  at  full  capacity,  it  can  be  stated  that 
some  lines  of  paper  show  a  distinct  improvement  in 
respect  to  turn-over  and  jobbers  of  light  weight  papers, 
particularly,  have  been  cheered  by  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  trade  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days.  Con- 
siderably larger  sales  of  tissues  and  toilets  are  being 
made  at  the  present  time  and  the  outlook  has  brightened 
considerably.  This  condition,  however,  does  not  exist 
in  the  same  degree  in  finer  papers  and,  despite  price 
reductions  this  week  in  books,  bonds  and  ledgers,  no 
large  volume  of  busLness  is  being  transacted.  It  has 
been  noticeable  that  falling  prices  have  had  little  effect 
in  stimulating  business  and  it  was  hardly  expected  that 
they  would.  The  downward  revision  of  price  lists  in 
various  lines  of  paper  are  not  being  made  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the.y  will  increase  sales,  l)ut  it  has  become 
necessary,  in  view  of  conditions  across  the  line  where 
lessened  demand  is  causing  paper  manufacturers  and 
.jobbers  to  look  to  Canada  for  a  market,  although  no 
great  amount  of  paper  lias  been  shipped  into  the  country 
as  vet  and  serious  competition  is  not  anticipated. 

BOOKS,  BONDS  AND  LEDCERS.— Further  reces- 
sions in  the.se  lines  went  into  effect  this  week,  the  re- 
ductions averaging  ten  per  cent.  The  jobbers'  price  for 
No.  1  S.  C.  book  is  now  I91/2C.  in  small  lots;  No.  2,  18c 
and  No.  3,  IGi/oC.  M.  F.  book  is  16c  and  bonds  are  from 
21c  a  pound  up  according  to  grade.  Most  dealers  and 
manufacturers  would  like  to  say  that  these  prices  are  on 
rock  bottom  but  such  is  tlie  condition  of  the  trade  that 
no  one  knows  what  further  recessions  might  take  place. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  prices  will  go  still  lower 
before  the  trade  becomes  stabilized.  Mills  are  none  too 
busy  on  the  finer  papers  and  the  jobbers  are  finding  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  reduce  their  stocks.  In  some  cases 
the  loss  through  the  falling  market  and  the  receipt  of 
belated  orders  from  the  mills  will  be  considerable.  In 
fact  practically  all  tlie  jobbers  stand  to  lose  considerable 
money  through  the  turn  the  jiaper  market  has  taken  but 
they  are  accepting  the  situation  philosojihically  for  the 
most  part  and  are  hoping  for  a  come-back  of  the  market 
to  something  of  its  old  status. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— The  recent  drop  in  the 
prices  of  wrapping  papers  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  business  and  trade  is  .still  extremely  dull. 
There  has  been  no  increase  either  in  sales  or  enquiries 
and  what  business  is  coming  through  is  of  small  di- 
mensions. If  it  does  not  increase  sales,  the  reduction  in 
wrapi)ing  papers  is  likely  to  shut  off  Ignited  States 
competition  which  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  cut. 
Stocks  are  still  rather  heavy  in  tlie  warehouses  and  job- 
bers are  conservative  in  Inning  from  the  mills. 

GLASSINB  AND  GREASEPROOF.— Trade  in  these 
lines  has  been  extremely  dull  during  the  past  week 
with  A'ery  few  transactions.  While  there  has  been 
practically  no  buying  from  American  firms,  many 
terajiting  quotations  have  been  received  from  across  the 
lines,  but  tlie  buying  era  has  not  yet  set  in  and  what 
business  there  is  going  is  domestic  and  small  in  bulk. 
That  stocks  of  consumers  are  low  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  buyers'  orders  are  very  small  and  most  of  the 
buyers  want  the  goods  quickly.     Glassine  is  quoted  at 


mil  p..-'^ 


25c  for  bleached  and  22c  for  unbleached  wliilc  grease- 
proof is  selling  at  2()c  a  pound  for  bleached  and  IHc  for 
unbleached. 

PULP. — Tlie  pulj)  situation  remains  unchanged  with 
the  mills  running  liglit  and  the  transactions  few  and 
far  lietween.  Very  few  sales  are  being  made  and  what 
deals  that  are  being  put  through  are  at  prices  that  do 
not  represent  any  stable  market  price.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  market  price  for  eitlier  chemical  or 
mechanical  pulj)  and  sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  commodity  will  bring,  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
market. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— Manufacturers  in  these 
lines  report  some  improvement  in  trade.  More  orders 
are  coming  in  and  they  are  larger  in  bulk.  Not  only  is 
this  the  case  but  orders  that  have  been  a  little  late  in 
being  delivei-ed  have  been  increased  in  size  from  the 
original  and  the  general  indication  is  that  the  jobbers 
and  consumers  are  getting  into  a  position  where  they 
can  use  more  light  weight  papers  than  heretofore  since 
the  slump  set  in.  Manufacturers  are  cheered  at  the 
prospect  and  report  that  the  trade  is  gradually  coming 
back.  Prices  have  been  unchanged  since  the  recent  re"^ 
ductions. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— The  entire  lack  of 
consuming  demand  for  new  cotton  cuttings  has  finally 
ended  in  a  general  and  rather  steep  down  trend.  There 
are  few  dealers  who  are  willing  to  purchase  when  paper 
manufacturers  are  running  at  reduced  schedule,  or  else 
closed  down,  unless  they  can  get  the  stock  at  low  enough 
figures  to  ensure  against  the  present  falling  market. 
There  lieing  no  resumption  or  increase  of  operations  at 
mills  using  old  rags.,  this  condition  makes  it  as  near  a 
standstill  as  can  be.  The  result  is  that  as  far  as  quo- 
tations are  concerned  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  de- 
finite figures  as  the  amount  of  business  going  on  be- 
tween dealers  has  been  very  low.  The  ver\-  sliglit  call 
for  waste  paper  during  the  past  two  weeks  lias  created  a 
situation  which  is  a  very  severe  one  both  for  paper 
mills  and  waste  paper  dealers.  Dealers  report  very  few 
orders  on  hand,  and  mills  advise  that  thev  have  very 
little  business  on  their  books  for  delivery  i'n  the  imme- 
diate future.  The  mills  seem  to  be  waiting  for  improve- 
ment m  the  demand  for  their  products,  and  refuse  to 
show  interest  in  purchasing  raw  material  until  the  de- 
mand improves.  Most  grades  have  slumped  off  badly 
since  last  report  and  quotations  given  are  verv  nominal 

Per  Cwt.  F.O.B.  Toronto^ 

No.  shirt  cuttings $11.00-  $12.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  ....        7.50 8.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings 7.0O 7.50 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings 7.00^       7.50 

Bleached  shoe  clij) 9  qq (),-,() 

White  cott(Ui  hosiery  cuttings 12.00 12  50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 10.50 ILOO 

New  light  flaunellette  cuttings 8.50 !){)() 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 6.50 7  00 

City  thirds  and   blues    (repacked)    ..  1.40 l'(i() 

Flocks  and  satinettes 7;, ^-j 

Tailor  rags (^O—         '70 

Gunny  bagging 90_       1  qq 

Manila  rope 3.00—      3.25 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings 4.00 4.25 
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No.  1  soft  white  sluiviiigs 3.75 —      4.00  nouneed  and  contract  quotations  continue  to  range  be- 

Wliitc  blanks 1-75 —       '.2.00  tween  5  and  5.70  cents  f.o.b.  producing  mills  for  second 

Heavy  ledger  stock 3.00—       3.25  quarter  delivery. 

No.  1  magazine 1-65 —       1.85  There  are  no   important   changes  reported   in   book 

No.  1  book  stock 1.25 —       1.45  papers.     Demand  is  narrow  and  most  book  mills  are 

No.  1  manila  cuttings 1-75 —       2.00  running  on  short  schedule  but  quotations  are  about  at 

No.  1  i)rint  manila 75 —         .85  last-reported-  levels.     The   coarse  paper  trade   is   dull. 

Folded  news 70 —         .80  There  is  the  routine  demand  of  course,  but  no  concert- 
Over  issue,  news.-. 1-00 —       1.15  pd  buying  is  being  done  except  by  those  consumers  us- 

Kraft 1-75 —       2.00  ing  small   ([uantities   of   such   paper.     No.   1   domestic 

No.  clean  and  mixed  papers .40 —         .50  kraft  is  ((notable  at  around  8  cents  jier  pound  at  mills, 

and  No.  1  white  tissue  at  an  average  of  $1.75  per  ream. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  Fine  papers  are  moving  in  limited  amounts.     A  little 

New  York,  March  12. —  (ypecial  Correspondence). —  better  demand  is  reported  for  certain  of  the  cheaper- 
No  appreciable  improvement  can  be  reported  in  the  priced  lines  of  writing  papers  but  mills  in  the  New 
))aper  market.  Here  and  there  reports  tell  of  a  little  England  district  are  not  beginning  to  secure  enough 
livelier  demand  for  some  grade  of  paper,  but  on  the  business  to  keep  them  occupied.  A  paper  merchant 
whole  the  market  continues  in  a  dull  condition  with  who  made  a  trip  through  the  fine  paper  mills  this  week 
the  aggregate  movement  of  supplies  into  consuming  reported  that  from  his  observations-  he  would  judge 
channels  far  below  the  volume  that  it  ordinarily  is.  that  the  average  paper  plant  in  the  section  around 
Buyers  are  still  operating  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  Holyoke  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  not  operating 
limiting  orders  to  paper  directly  required,  and  flatly  at  more  than  three  days  a  week,  and  he  added  that 
refusing  to  anticipate  future  wants.  Moreover,  the  some  mills  were  closed  down  altogether  temporarily, 
average  consumer  is  not  using  as  much  paper  today  as  The  board  market  is  more  or  less  demoralized.  De- 
ordinarily,  this  condition  being  an  outcome  of  the  dull-  mand  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  prices  appear  to  be  dropping 
ness  of  business  generally.  continuously.      Composition    among    manufacturers    to 

Such  changes  in  prices  as  are  developing  are,  almost  get    business    in    order   to   keep    running    is    bringing 

without    exception,  in    a    downward    direction.     Mills  prices  down  to  unwarranted    levels    and  most    of  the 

are  repeatedly  announcing  additional  reductions,  pre-  board  being  marketed  at  present  is  sold  at  a  loss  to 

sumably  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  demand  and  also  the   manufacturer.     Offerings  of  plain   chip  board   at 

as  a  result    of   the  gradual  decline    in    manufacturing  .$30  per  ton  f.o.b.  mills  are  quite  numerous,  and  there 

costs.     In  keeping  with  the  situation  in  various  other  have  been  at    least    some  sales  at  $27.50,  while    filled 

industries,  wages  of  paper  mill  workers  are  being  re-  news    board  is  quoted    at    between  $32.50  and    $35  at 

duced.     The   American   Writing  Paper  Company   will  mills. 

cut  wages  10  to  18  per  cent,  commencing  next  Monday,  GROUND  WOOD. — The  mechanical  wood  pulp  mar- 
aud various  other  companies  are  effecting  about  the  ket  is  devoid  of  important  trade  activity.  Occasional 
same  percentage  of  reductions.  Mills  in  the  Middle  sales  are  reported  at  a  low  price  basis  but  dealers  and 
West  are  understood  to  have  readjusted  wages,  and  it  mill  agents  are  unanimous  in  their  a.ssertion  that  little 
is  said  that  the  situatioii  there  has  began  to  improve  or  no  concerted  buying  is  being  done  by  consumers, 
becau.se  of  manufacturers  being  enabled  to  offer  paper  who  evidently  have  present  requirements  covered  by 
at  prices  which  are  proving  attractive  to  at  least  some  stocks  on  hand  and  contract  shipments  and  who  are 
buyers  and  causing  them  to  increase  their  purchasing  declining  to  place  orders  ahead.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
operations.  just  what  constitutes  the  market  value  of  ground  wood 

The  newsprint  market,  insofar  as  regards  the  spot,  today.     Such  transactions  as  are  being  recorded  are 

market,  displays    a    decidedly    easy    undertone.      De-  invariably  at  about  $45  per  ton  or   less  at    grinding 

mand   for  spot   deliveries  is  dull  because  of  the   fact  mills,  yet  some  of  the  largest  producers  are  said  to  be 

that   most  publishers  find  their  present  requirements  liolding  for  $60  and  higher.     It  would  appear  there- 

amplj-  covered  by  contract  supplies.     About  the  only  fore  that   quotations  range   from  $40  to  $65  per  ton, 

demand  of  worthw-hile  proportions  for  spot  newsprint  with  buyers  acquiring  such  amounts  as  they  immedi- 

comes  from  those  consumers  who  rely  on  open  market  ately  need  at  close  to  the  low  edge  of  this  quotational 

l)urchases  to  cover. their  wants  and  who  do  not  enter  range. 

into  contract  obligations.     Obviously,  this  class  of  eon-  CHEMICAL    PULP. — Both    buyers    and    sellers    of 

sumers    are    those  who  use    biit    limited    tonnages  of  chemical  wood  pulp  are  pursuing  a  waiting  policy  at 

paper,  with    the    result    that    in  the  aggregate  but  a  in-esent.     Bu.yers  are  evidently  not   in   want   of   fresh 

slight  demand  prevails  for  spot  shipments.     It  is  ques-  supplies  and  are  keeping  out  of  the  market  excepting 

tionable  at  just  how  low  newsprint  can  be  bought  in  for   the   occasional    placing   of   an    order,   and    sellers 

the  open  market.       There  are  some  supplies  in  weak  presumably    appleciate    that    endeavour    to    persuade 

hands,  and  these  are  being  offered  out  at  low  prices,  consumers  to  absorb  pulp  under  prevailing  conditions 

Reports  have    been    heard    of    some    lots    of    news  in  is  merely  a  waste  of  effort  and  are  holding  back   in 

standard  rolls  being  available  at  4.50  cents  per  pound  trying  to  effect  the  movement  of  stocks.     Prices  on  all 

at  producing  mills  or  ex  warehouse,  and  talk  of  even  grades  of  pulp  are  unsettled  but  are  undergoing  little 

cheaper  prices  has  been  heard.     The  spot  basis  never-  broad  change.     There  is  a  feeling  among  traders  that 

theless  is  still  near  to  5  cents  a  pound,  most  of  the  re-  approximate  value  levels  will  rest  at  around  current 

presentative    mills    naming    that    figure,    or    slightly  prices  until  at    least    the  spring,  and    producing  mills 

lower,  which,  it    must    be  said,  is    sufficiently  low  to  with    few  exceptions   are   not   altering   their   contract 

more  or  less  unsettle  the  contract  situation.     There  are  basis.     Neither  are  importers  cutting  prices  an.y  fur- 

man.v  rumors  floating  around  relative  to  further  re-  ther  because  the  cost  of  pulp  at  primary  points  does 

duetions  in    the    contract    basis    by  leading  manufae-  not  permit  them  to. 

turers,  but  nothing  definite  or  official  has  been  an-  RAGS. — There    is  but  a  slight  demand    for   paper- 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mask 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. . 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICI  TED 


Tele«>hone:  Murray  Hil!  4246-47 
«.  ..  M    2170 
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making  rags.  Consumers  in  a  majority  of  cases  are 
out  of  the  market  entirely  as  buyers,  while  those  few 
that  are  buying  are  absorbing  merely  small  lots  needed 
to  fill  in  actual  wants.  Chief  activity  iu  the  trade  re- 
volves around  roofing  stock.  Felt  mills  are  buj'iug 
this  class  of  rags  here  and  there  wherever  they  can 
obtain  them  at  the  prices  considered  as  approximate 
market  levels,  which  means  about  a  cent  per  pound  or 
a  trifle  higher  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing. 
Old  white  rags  have  eased  off  Avithin  the  week,  and 
sales  of  No.  1  repacked  have  been  recorded  at  7.50 
cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  points,  and  of  No.  2  repacked 
whites  at  4  to  4.25  cents.  Thirds  and  blues  are  little 
wanted  by  mills  and  the  approximate  quotable  basis 
on  repacked  thirds  is  2.50  cents.  New  cuttings  con- 
tinue weak  and  are  mainly  neglected  by  buyers. 
Prices  are  gradually  sagging  although  no  sharp  reces- 
sions have  occxirred  this  week. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Paper  and  board  mills  are  doing 
little  buying  of  old  paper.  Some  orders  of  course  are 
being  placed,  but  the  current  movement  into  consum- 
ing channels  is  of  smaller  volume  than  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  New  York 
trade,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  any  material 
improvement  in  demJind  in  sight.  Low  grades  already 
are  at  price  levels  wliere  there  is  practically  no  profit 
for  collectors  or  packers,  which  is  the  only  apparent 
reason  that  values  are  not  going  further  down,  while 
high  grades  are  slowly  but  steadily  seeking  lower 
levels.  Sales  of  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  4  cents 
per  pound  at  shipping  point  aud  of  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings  at  3  cents  have  been  noted,  and  these  prices 
are  about  the  highest  offered  by  mills  now,  with  some 
reporting  purchases  at  .slightly  less.  Old  books  and 
magazines  are  off  further  to  about  1.25  cents  a  pound 
for  No.  1  heavy  book  stock  at  shipping  points,  and 
white  blank  news  cuttings  have  sold  to  mills  at  1.75 
cents  f.o.b.  dealers'  points.  Folded  newspapers  are 
quoted  at  55  to  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  No. 
1  mixed  papers  at  about  40  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Some  business  is 
l)assing  in  old  raanila  rope  at  a  price  basis  of  between 
3.75  and  4  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  rope  at  shipping 
points.  There  is  also  a  limited  call  for  mixed  ro])e  and 
strings  with  mill  buyers  paying  close  to  1.25  cents  net 
1o  shippers.  Old  bagging  is  not  wanted  by  consumers 
and  prices  are  altogether  nominal. 


1  "m  awfully  tired  of  kicking. 
All  I  want's  a  little  peace: 

But  the  wheel  that  does  the  squeaking 
Is  the  one  that  gets  the  grease. 


News  From  Our  Advertisers  8 

The  Mount  Royal  Metal  Co.,  31  St.  Nicholas  Street, 
Montreal  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet  on  Durite 
Metal.  They  claim  that  Durite  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
haustive scientific  research  with  a  view  to  producing 
a  fine  iiniform  grain.  Such  fine  grain  would  be  evi- 
dent in  the  fracture  of  the  metal  and  this  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  herewith. 

Durite  is  claimed  to  be  a  bearing  metal  which  con- 
tains the  lubricating  properties  of  pure  lead  and  the 
bearing  qualities  of  tin-antimony  series,  without  sacri- 


ficing the  fineness  of  grain  which  is  of  such  advantage 
for  bearing  purposes. 

The  ]\Iount  Royal  Metal  Company  with  their  experi- 
ence covering  a  generation  in  the  manufacture  of  bab- 
bitt metals  claim  that  Durite  is  giving  satisfaction  in 
a  number  of  the  large  paper  mills  in  Canada  and  they 
have  some  interesting  results  of  tests  to  bear  out  their 
contentions. 


DWIGHT  P.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  OPEN  MONTREAL 
OFFICE. 

Dwiglit  P.  Robinson  >t  Company,  Incorporated,  a 
large  firm  of  engineers  and  eontructors  of  New  York, 
has  recently  opened  branch  offices  in  Montreal  in  the 
Dominion  Express  Building.  Alexander  C.  Barker, 
Vice-President,  is  in  charge  of  the  office.  The  com- 
pany is  a  consolidation  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr 
&  Co..  Inc.,  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  has 
done  extensive  construction  and  engineering  work  in 
Canada  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Canadian 
Salt  Company.  Canadian  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Dom- 
inion Government.  Aetna  Explosives  Company,  Grand 
Trunk  Railwav  and  others. 


When  these  paper  suits  come  into  general  use,  every 
man  can  do  his  own  laundiy  work  with  the  aid  of  a 
ruhber  eraser. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 
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We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 
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of  Canadian  manufacture 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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standard  material  for  all  gasket  work  —  sold  on  a 
service  basis." 
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EDITORIAL 


ALASKA'S   PAPER   MILL. 

Pei-liaps  some  pulp  and  paper  men  liave  looked  with  a 
bit  of  apprehension  on  the  announcement  that  the  first 
paper  mill  in  Alaska  is  now  producing  pulp.  To  be 
sure,  the  initial  output  is  only  twenty  tous  per  day, 
but  the  potential  capacity  of  Alaska's  forests  makes  it 
easy  to  imagine  a  very  considerable  development  of  this 
industry  in  America's  most  northern  territory.  There 
are  of  course,  geographical,  industrial  and  social  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  but  it  is  generally  noticed  that 
what  the  public  wants  it  gets.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  must  have  lumber  to  build  hou.ses  and  they  are 
equally  insistent  upon  having  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  wrapped  package.  The  exploitation  of  the  forests 
of  Alaska  is  therefor  an  ab.solute  certainty.  The  forests 
of  tlie  eastern  United  States  have  practically  gone,  the 
great  long  leaf  pine  forests  of  tlie  soutli  will  soon  be 
insufficient  for  even  local  requirements,  the  hardwood 
belt  is  already  slipping  from  its  ability  to  supply  the 
denuuul,  and  the  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  Coast  regioiLs  are  already  fairly  well  opened  up 
— and  burned  up,  we  might  add — so  the  Alaskan  timber 
is  the  last  stand  for  the  American  industries  depending 
upon  the  forest  for  raw  material. 

Canadians  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  Britisli 
Columbia  with  about  the  same  ideas  of  a  limitless  tim- 
ber supply  which  they  used  to  attach  to  the  forests  of 
eastern  Canada  but  the  fallacy  of  such  a  notion  has 
been  pretty  well  impressed  of  late  upon  the  public  as 
regards  the  ea.st  and  a  suspicion  that  conditions  are 
not  any  too  satisfactory  in  the  west  has  been  gradually 
growing.  Careful  observers  like  Judson  Clark,  Roland 
Craig  and  others  are  now  courageously  putting  the  facts 
before  the  people.  There  may  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  timber  owners  to  gloss  over  or  to  discount 
the  statements  made  regarding  the  shortage  of  timber  in 
the  Pacific  province  because  of  the  fear  that  stock  prices 
miglit  possibly  suffer.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  much 
l)ettei'  for  the  public  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  few  points  on  the  stock  market 
than  that  the  next  generation  of  Canadians  (should  be 
almo.st  absolutely  without  timber.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  believe  that  a  true  appreciation  of  actual  conditions 
will  have  such  an  effect  on  tunber  operators  that  they 
will  immediately  put  into  force  methods  of  lumbering 
■Slviii  will  ensure  the  continuity  of  their  forests  and  eon- 
.seipiently  the  stability  of  their  investments. 

So  instead  of  apprehension  for  the  dominance  of  our 
pulji  indiLstry  over  t)he  new  Alaska  developments,  we 
should  really  look  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  on  any 
iiiOM'  which  will  relieve  what  will  soon  be  an  enormous 
strain   on   our  own   available  timl>er  resources.     While 


this  development  is  going  on,  and  it  is  beginning  at  a 
very  fortunate  time,  let  us  lie  preparing  for  the  inev- 
itable crisis  by  better  protection,  better  operation,  great- 
er reforestation  and,  eventually,  continuous  production. 


MAKING  OUR  OWN  COAL. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  last 
June,  a  very  interesting  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  R. 
H.  McKee,  and  printed  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine" for  July  8th,  1920,  on  a  process  for  making 
ethyl  alcohol  and  fuel  from  sulphite  waste  liquors.  On 
another  page  of  this  issue  is  an  article  descriptive  of 
the  method  nu)st  generally  used  in  Europe  for  reeover- 
iug  those  same  products.  It  will  be  noted  that  twenty- 
one  plants  are  making  95  per  cent  alcohol  at  the  rate 
of  5,300,000  gallons  per  year  in  Sweden  alone.  Some  of 
the  mills  have  inti'oduced  the  additional  step  of  convert- 
ing the  solid  material  in  .solution  or  suspension  after 
the  fermentation  has  taken  place,  into  di-y  fuel  and  the 
so-called  coal  thus  recovered  is  not  only  sufficient  for 
running  the  alcohol  and  fuel  recovery  department  but 
to  furnish  in  addition  a  considerable  contribution  to  the 
power  plant  of  the  sulphite  mill. 

Experiments,  not  only  in  Scandinavia,  where  the  war 
made  it  neces.sary  to  find  a  substitute  for  gasoline,  but 
also  in  England,  Australia  and  the  United  States  liave 
shown  that  alcohol  with  a  small  addition  of  a  priming 
substance  such  as  benzol  or  gasoline  or  ether  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  and  powerful  fuel,  This  is  particularly 
satisfactorj^  in  stationary  engines  hut  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  motor  boats  and  automobiles  as  well.  The 
large  sulphite  plant  of  the  We.st  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  at  Meelianicville,  N.  Y.  is  already  turn- 
ing out  sulphite  alcohol  and  no  doubt  other  plants  will 
soon  follow  their  lead. 

In  Canada  there  are  several  peculiarly  important  rea- 
sons why  .such  a  process  should  be  of  great  economic 
value.  In  the  first  place  it  is  economically  ridiculous  to 
employ  grain  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  when  a  waste  product  which  would  produce  it  at 
cheaper  cost  is  discarded.  There  are  those  who  would 
call  it  a  crime  to  convert  the  principal  food  nuiterials 
into  alcohol  whether  for  consumption,  the  maiuifacture 
of  chemicals,  or  for  fuel.  Another  important  factor  in 
the  situation  is  the  growing  scarcity  and  continually 
rising  prices  of  motor  fuels.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  s(jueeze  the  gasoline  out  of  natural  gas  aiul  to  lireak 
up  burning  and  light  lubi-icating  oils  in  order  to  augment 
the  snp|»ly  of  this  liquid  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not 
far  from  the  time  when  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
evolve  another  liquid  fuel  for  internal  combustion  en- 
tiines.     Work  has  already  I)een  successfully  cai-ried  out 
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in  the  development  of  carbureters  and  ignition  sysytems 
for  the  satisfactory  handling  of  enriched  alcohol  mix- 
tures for  such  a  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  situation, 
especially  in  Canada,  is  the  fuel  feature.  The  scarcity 
of  bituminous  coal  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  depend- 
ence of  our  industries  on  our  neighbor  for  coal,  espe- 
cially in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  greatly  increases  the  im- 
portance of  a  process  which  can  economically  produce  a 
satisfactory  substitute  from  what  is  otherwise  an  almost 
total  waste ;  in  fact  the  effluent  from  a  sulphite  mill  is 
not  only  a  waste  product  but  is  frequently  a  nuisance. 
If  the  figures  of  Mr.  Clemeutson  giving  $5.13  as  the 
cost  of  producing  a  fuel  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  good 
bituminous  coal  are  within  half  that  value  of  the  actual 
cost,  it  would  mean  that  any  sulphite  mill  in  (ianada 
could  produce  its  own  coal  at  considerably  less  than 
cost  at  nature's  product  at  the  mill.  The  sulphite  in- 
dustry therefor,  in  developing  one  of  Canada's  chief 
national  assets  by  converting  pvdp  wood  into  a  highly 
valuable  export  material  the  industry  woidd  at  tlie  same 
time  be  assisting  in  a  marked  degree  in  conserving  tlie 
fuel  .supplies  of  Eastern  Canada  and  would  greatly  dim- 
inish the  quantity  of  imported  coal  and  thus  relieve 
the  exchange  situation. 

To  make  such  a  development  of  the  greatest  -value  to 
the  Dominion  it  is  essential  that  there  be  ud  duty  on 
alcohol  for  industrial  purposes.  With  such  a  suijply  of 
cheap  alcohol  as  the  sulphite  industry  could  easily  i)ro- 
duee,  Canada  might  very  soon  become  a  very  important 
manufacturer  of  chemical  products  using  alcohol  as  a 
basic  or  intermediate  raw  material.  Here  again,  by 
encoiiraging  manufacturing  industries  requiring  chea]) 
alcohol,  the  Government  would  be  further  relieving  the 
p(!ople  of  the  exchange  incubus  which  is  proving  such  a 
serious  burden  to  most  of  our  trade. 

Canada  is  employing  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
motors,  both  for  private  and  commercial  use.  The  motor 
truck  is  superceding  the  horse  for  heavy  hauling  just  as 
the  automobile  now  dominates  in  the  field  of  pleasure 
or  business  driving.  Tractors  have  proven  efficient  and 
economical  on  the  farm  and  in  the  forest  and  we  may 
even  one  day  find  our  trains  hauled  by  motors,  espe- 
cially through  forest  districts.  The  increase  of  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  over- 
taking the  suppl}^  of  gasoline  to  keep  them  going  and 
the  price  of  this  fuel  must  continue  to  increase.  Here 
also,  is  a  situation  where  the  Dominion  is  depending 
upon  the  United  States  for  its  fuel  supply.  Canada 
can  be  absolutely  independent  of  our  neighbor  for  motor 
fuel  because  we  could  even  manufactvare  the  necessary 
enriching  fuel  from  alcohol  itself  by  the  simple  process 
of  converting  some  of  it  into  ether.  The  immediate  con- 
version of  all  Canada's  sulphite  waste  liquor  into  alco- 
hol woidd  of  course  completely  flood  the  market  at  the 
present  time  but  it  takes  time  to  develop  a  new  industry 
and  we  believe  that  no-w  is  the  time  to  begin.  Fui-ther- 
more,  the  public  will  buy  an  article  which  at  the  lowest 
price  irivps  satisfactory'  service  and  if  our  Canadian  sul- 


phite miUs  could  produce  a  motor  fuel  as  good  as  gaso- 
line at  a  lower  price — and  we  believe  they  can — success 
is  assured  for  a  process  producing  two  valuable  mat- 
erials, both  of  which  are  at  present  contributing  to  our 
national  dependence  upon  another  country. 


COBWEBS. 

An  early  spring  may  please  the  farmers  but,  with  the 
generally  light  snow  fall  last  winter,  it  will  make  it  very 
hard  for  driving  the  year's  lumber  cut. 


The  International  Paper  Co.  have  revised  their  price 
on  contracts  for  newsprint  for  the  next  quarter  to  5i/2 
cents  a  pound.  That  is  really  a  generous  act  on  the 
part  of  tlie  company.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  reducing 
the  price  on  wood  pulp  papers  to  a  point  where  it 
amounts  to  giving  away  an  inheritance.  Better  sell  less 
and  live  longer. 


The  Bromi)ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Imve  done  another 
very  nice  thing.  The  Technical  Section  offered  three 
prizes  for  the  best  essa.v  presented  b\'  .students  on  their 
summer  work  in  pulj)  and  paper  mills.  The  Bromjiton 
Compan3'  offered  to  add  100  per  cent  to  any  i)riy,c  won 
by  a  student  emploj'ee  at  their  niills.  This  generous 
offer  must  have  been  a  great  incentive,  for  two  of  the 
winners,  out  of  fouileeu  excellent  essays,  were  by 
Rrom|)ton  men.     The  (tompjiny  "i-<nne  across." 


CANADA'S  WATER   FREIGHT. 

A  i-ecent  editorial  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle  says: 

"Now  we  arc  privileged  to  state  that  a  movement  is 
on  foot  to  establish  a  freight  service  between  t^e  St. 
Ijawrence  and  Chasapeake  Bay. 

A  prominent  transportation  man  was  in  Quebec  re- 
cently looking  over  conditions  and,  if  the  lumber  and 
general  busine.ss  picks  up,  it  is  practically  decided  that 
a  tri-monthly  service  will  be  e.stal)lished  between  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  New  York  and  Baltimore.  Two  new 
5,000  ton  steel  steamers  have  been  acquired  by  the 
company  who  are  planning  thiis  route  and  they  are 
ready  to  put  them  into  service,  if  given  any  reasonable 
encouragement,  such  as  should  undougtedly  be  forth- 
coming. 

Railway  ratas  are  so  high  that  they  are  seriously 
interfering  with  the  movement  of  raw  materials  and 
many  commodities,  so  it  is  evident  ttliat  water  routes 
must  again  be  brought  into  use.  The  revenue  of  the 
Canadian  railways  will  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
service,  so  it  is  expected  they  will  co-operate  with  a 
view  of  giving  Canadian  shippers  an  opportunity  to 
resume  exporting  into  the  United  States,  thereby  res 
-toring  commercial  activity,  the  balance  of  trade  and 
parity  of  exchange." 

On  investigation,  we  find  that  these  ^hips  are  con- 
trolled by  New  York  interests  identified  with  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  industry  and  that  Mr.  Guy  Tombs,  of  tjtie 
Canadian  Export  Company,  Montreal,  has  been  asked 
what  tonnage  would  be  available  from  Canada.  Mr. 
Tombs  .says  it  will  take  some  time  to  compile  correct 
and  adequate  data. 
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''Ethyl  Alcohol  "  and 

Waste 

By  N.  E.  (JLBMENTSON,  Representative  in  Cana 

Stockholm, 

Tlie  following,  article  was  prepared  for  the  "Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine"  by  M.  Olementson  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  Ethyl 
('o.  ( Aktiebolaget  hlthyl)  and  explains  the  new  me- 
thods of  that  company  for  the  recovery  of  alcohol  and 
solid  fuel  from  waste  li(iuors.  Mr.  (Jlementson  is  kno\vn 
to  a  number  of  Canadian  engineers. 

The  Swedish  Majiufacture  of  Sulphite-Spirit. 

The  sulphite  industry  in  Sweden  and  the  utilization 
(if  sulphite-spirit  for  technical  purposes  is  a  subject, 
which  may  count  upon  particular  intere.st  in  these  daj'S 
of  coal  shortage  and  rising  oil  prices. 


The  cnmmercial  sized  e.xperimental  pl.Tnt  wlunc  the  methods 
of  the  Ethyl  Company  were  perfected  and  where  research 
is  constantly  going  on. 

The  task  of  the  "Ethyl-Company"  has  been,  and  still 
is,  to  turn  to  account  the  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances in  the  refuse  lye  from  the  sulphite  cellulose  in- 
dustry. 

That  industry,  as  well  known,  produces  what  is  called 
chemical  wood-pulp  from  wood  by  boiling  it  with  "Sul- 
]ihite-acid".  In  this  process  there  is  obtained,  as  by- 
product a  refuse  lye  (sulphite-lye),  containing  both  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  substances  from  the  wood  and  sul- 
phite acid.  This  lye,  which  formerly  ran  to  waste  in 
the  watercourses  and  thei-e  caused  damage  and  various 
nuisances,  spoiling  the  fishing,  etc.,  contains  about  50 
l)er  cent  of  the  wood  used,  which  amount  has  thus  been 
lost.  In  1909,  when  about  385,000  tons  of  sulphite  cel- 
lulose were  manufactured  in  Sweden,  there  thus  ran 
into  the  watercourses  a  quantity  of  wood  substance  that 
was  at  least  equally  great.  Since  then  this  quantity 
has  risen  enormously  from  year  to  year  owing  to  the 
great  development  of  the  sidphite  cellulose  industry.  In 
1909  as  mentioned  before,  the  output  was  only  385,000 
tons,  but  as  long  ago  as  1912  it  had  risen  to  670,000  tons 
and  in  1916  to  771,000  tons.  During  the  last  few 
critical  years,  owing  to  causes  connected  with  the  war 
and  its  sequel,  the  output  has  not  attained  this  figure; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sulphite  in- 
dustry will  continue  to  develop  in  the  future. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  chemists  all  over 
the  world  should  have  worked  with  the  object  of  taking 


''Coal"  from  Sulphite 
Liquor 

da  and  the  United  States  for  A.  B.  "Ethjd", 
Sweden. 

into  account  the  valuable  substance  in  the  refuse  lye ; 
and  in  fact  this  work  began  as  early  as  1887.  As  a  link 
in  this  chain  of  endeavour  the  "Ethyl-Company"  was 
founded  in  1909  with  the  object  of  working  certain  pa- 
tents held  by  Mr.  Gosta  Bkstrom,  the  inventor  of  Ethyl 
Company 's  methods. 

It  was  at  Skutskar  sulphite  plant  the  24th  of  May 
1909,  when  the  first  manufacture  of  sulphite-spirit  in 
the  whole  world  began. 

The  Methods  of  the  "Ethyl-Company". 

The  amount  of  fermentable  sugar,  which  is  formed 
during  the  "sulphite  cooking",  is  depending  on  several 
factors  such  as  the  (piality  of  the  wood  and  the  sulphite 
acid  and  also  the  temperature  and  time  of  cooking.  As 
these  factors  are  different  with  different  methods  of 
cooking  to  obtain  varying  qualities  of  tlie  sulphite  cel- 
lulose, the  amount  of  fermentable  sugar  in  the  sulphite 
lye  also  varies  at  different  plants  and  even  at  the  same 
plant.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  dissolved  organic  sub- 
stances also  changes,  and  varies  between  10.5  oz.  to  23.3 
oz.  in  the  gallon  sulphite  lye.  The  quantity  of  this  sul- 
phite lye  also  varies,  but  is,  togethei-  witii  the  sugar- 
l)crcentage,  largest  at  such  plants,  that,  cook  with 
direct  steam  and  jjroduce  bleached  sulphite  pulp.  When 
the  cooking  is  coiujileted  the  lye  is  drawn  to  (ine  or  more 
collecting  tanks.     This  lye  now  contains  besides  water. 


The  ethyl  alcohol  and  coal  plant  which  is  operated  in  con- 
■nection  with  a  Swedish  sulphite  pulp  mill.  The  large  build- 
ing at  the  left  is  a  part  of  the  sulphite  mill  and  in  front  of  it 
are  shown  the  neutralization  tanks  from  which  the  liquor 
goes  for  fermentation  and  distillation  to  the  buildings  in  the 
centre,  while  the  coal  plant  is  shown  at  the  right. 

free  and  bound  sulphurous  acid,  organic  acids,  ferment- 
able sugar  and  unfermentable  sugar,  organic  sulpho- 
nates,  etc.  In  the  procedure  of  manufacture  the  .sulpho- 
nic  acids  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  organic  acids  are 
separated  and  taken  care  of,  and  the  remainder,  which 
is  the  f:ermentaMe  Isugar,  is  (converted  inito  alcohol 
(C2H5OH).  When  the  alcohol  is  made,  there  remain  in 
the  sulphite  lye,  unfermentable  sugar  and  organic  cal- 
cium sulphonate,  which  have  not  been  changed  during 
fermentation,  rather  purified,  and  which  are  good  as 
raw  materials  for  other  industries  such  as  artificial 
' '  coal  making ' ',  a  procedure  which  will  be  treated  later. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Ethyl- Alcohol  (C,H,OH). 
As  the  sulphite  lye  is  drawn  from  the  digesters  at  eer- 
t^in  intervals  it  is  necessary  tlhat  the  collecting  tanks 
(A)  are  made  big  enough  so  that  the  spirit  factory  can 
work  independent  from  the  supply  of  sulphite  mill.  The 
amount  of  sulphite  lye  varies  greatly,  liut  as  an  aver- 
age it  is  about  1.452  gallons  per  ton  manufactured  pulp. 
This  is  only  half  of  the  sulphite-lye  in  the  digesters.  The 
other  half*  follows  in  the  pulpmass  and  is  washed  out, 
but  will  then  be  so  diluted,  that  it  can  not  be  used. 

The  sulpliite  lye  is  pumped  from  the  collecting  tanks 
up  to  the  neutralization  tower  (B)  in  which  it  is  neu- 
tralized with  limestone  and  lime  and  at  the  same  time  is 
stirred  up  by  blowing  in  steam  from  underneath.  This 
method  is  very  simple  compared  to  the  use  of  expensive 
and  delicate  tubes.  After  the  neutralization  the  sedi- 
ment is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  almost  clear  lye  is 
dra\\-n  off  to  tlie  clearing  tanks  (C),  where  any  remain- 
ing slime  is  allowed  to  settle.  The  temperature  of  the 
lye  is  now  between  158  to  175  degrees  F.  From  the  clear- 
ing tanks  it  is  pumped  througlh  a  cooling  tower  (D)  to 
fermenting  tanks  (E),  where  the  temperature  is  bj-ought 
down  to  8fi  degrees  F.  In  the  fermenting  tanks  (E), 
where  the  first  alcohol  is  produced,  is  added  yeast  and 
nourishment  for  the  same,  as  the  lye  does  not  contain 
any  substance  to  feed  the  \east  cells.  When  the  ferment- 
ing procedure  is  in  action  the  yeast  becomes  10  times 
larger,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  nourishment.  The 
extra  supi>ly  of  yeast  which  is  received  this  way,  is  car- 
ried over  as  the  nourishment  for  tlie  next  fermenting 
process.  A  loss  of  nourishment,  that  can  not  be  avoid- 
ed is  replaced  by  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  superphospliate 
or  phosphoric  acid.  The  lye  which  is  now  fermented, 
contains  1  per  cent  alcohol  by  volume  and  is  pumped 
to  the  supply-tanks  (F),  in  which  the  carbonic  acid, 
formed  during  fermentation,  is  separated.  From  these 
tanks  the  "mash"  is  pumped  contiiuiously  to  the  ele- 
vated "mashing  tanks"  (G),  from  which  the  li(|uid 
runs  down  to  the  distillery  apparatus  (H).  From  liere 
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the  li(iuid  is  continually  delivered  as  95  per  cent  ethyl 
alcoliol.  In  order  to  control  the  amount  of  spirit  that 
goes  through,  it  is  delivered  to  measuring  tanks  (I),  and 
from  there  to  the  tanks  i  K)  in  the  Spirit  storage  house. 
The  Development  of  the  Sulphite  Spirit  Industry  in 
The  World. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  was  the  '"Skuts- 
kar"  sulphite  works,  that  first  took  up  the  manufacture 
of  sjiirit  from  refuse  lye.  At  the  experimental  factory 
tlie  output  per  day  was  457  gal.  of  spirit  of  noi-nud 
strength  (50  p.c.)  or  about  148,000  gal.  per  year.  Tliis 
manufacture  made  such  a  profit  tliat  the  Company  soon 
determined  to  extend  the  plant  to  take  care  of  all  the 
he  from  the  .sulphite  factory.  Since  the  spirit  factorie.s 
at  "Kvarnsveden"  and  "Bergvik"  came  into  existence 
in  1911,  the  output  capacity  in  Sweden  was  1.4  million 
gal.  of  50  p.c.  spirit  per  year. 

In  1916  there  was  started  a  new  factory  on  the  Gota 
river  with  an  output  capacity  of  about  610,000  gal. 
spirit  of  normal  strengtli. 


A  view  of  the  tanks  in  tlie  fermentation  building.  The 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  is  shown  by  the  foaming  of  the 
tank  in  the  foreground. 

In  1918  six  more  factories  were  started  with  an  ag- 
gi-e^ate  capacity  of  about  2,680,000  gal.  of  50  per  cent 
spirit.  In  the  following  year  1919,  yet  anotlier  six 
factories  were  .started  with  a  capacity  of  about  2,700,000 
gal.  of  normal  strength.  In  year  1920  a  further  five 
factories  are  ready  with  a  cai)acity  of  2,500,000  gal.  of 
spirit  of  50  per  cent  strength.  Therefore  21  factories 
are  at  work  in  Sweden,  which  at  full  work,  can  jn-oduce 
10,000,000  gal.  spirit  of  normal  (50  p.  c.)  strength  per 
year  or  5,300,000  gal.  at  95  p.c.  Nevertheless  these 
factories  would  utilize  only  a  minor  part  of  the  refuse 
lye,  that  is  obtained  fi-om  all  the  sulphite  cellulose  works 
in  Sweden. 

By  the  close  of  1911  the  Coniiiany  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  .seeing  its  methods  for  the  i)roduction  of  s  ilphitc 
spirit  embraced  with  so  mucli  interest  in  America,  that 
the  largest  American  firm  in  the  cellulose  line,  namely. 
The  West  Mrginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  resolved  to  erect 
a  sulphite  spirit  factory  at  its  sulphite  cellulose  plant 
at  Mechanicville.  Great  interest  was  also  displayed  in 
France,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  In  Switzer- 
land where  there  was  only  one  considerable  sulphite 
factory,  namely  Cellulosefabrik  Attisholz  A.  G. ;  that 
company  resolved  in  1913  to  lay  out  a  sulphite  spirit 
factory  "on  "The  Ethyl  Co.""  methods. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  1916  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  made  a  contract  with  "The  Ethyl  Co."  for 
manufacturing  licence  for  sulphite  spirit  and  in  the 
sju-ing  of  1917  the  first  factories  had  started  working. 

In  Norway  and  Finland  also  during  this  period  so 
nuich  interest  had  been  aroused,  that  four  factories  were 
erected  in  Norway,  while  in  Finland  the  "Ethyl  Co." 
methods  for  the  manufacturing  of  sulphite  spirit  were 
purcha.sed  by  the  Finnish  Senate.  In  that  country  six 
spirit  factories  were  planned  and  drawings  completed 
for  them. 
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"The  Ethyl  Co",  can  thus  hjok  back  with  satisfac- 
tion on  well  planned  work  during  the  last  decade  for 
the  exploiting  of  its  patents  in  the  .sphere  of  sulphite 
spirit — a  work  which  has  yielded  the  niagnificient  re- 
sult, that  no  fewer  tlian  4.")  sulphite  sjjirit  plants  have 
been  erected  or  planned  on  the  C'onii)any's  methods  in 
the  world. 

The  "Quality"  of  Sulphite  Spirit. 

As  people  outside  the  clieniical  world  seem  to  consider 
sulphite  spirit  the  same  as  wood  alcohol  it  is  worth 
while  to  mention  the  great  difference. 

Wood  alcohol  consists  mainly  of  metlhyl  alcoliol,  which 
is  written  chemically  as  CH.jOH.  It  is  obtained  in  dry 
distillation  of  wood  and  se))arated  from  the  tar  and 
water  mixture  in  column  apparatus.  The  wood-alcohol 
obtained  here  is  sold  as  such  and  contains  besides  me- 
thyl alcohol,  acetone  and  higher  ketones  together  with 
empyrheumatic  substances.  It  has  a  bad  smell  and  is 
poisonous. 

The  suli)hite  .spirit  is,  different  from  wood  alcohol, 
made  by  fermenting  cellulose  sugar  and  consists  of  ethyl 
alcohol,  which  is  chemically  written  C.jHjOH. 

Eth\'l  alcohol  is  practically  made  by  the  ferjnentation 
of  liquids  containing  sugar.  As  starting  material  most 
connnoidy  used  "starch"  is  the  most  prominent.  Starch 
is  easy  to  obtain  and  easy  to  convert  to  fermentable 
sugar. 

The  fact  exists,  that  cellulose  also  can  be  changed  b"y 
the  action  of  certain  acids  on  fermentable  sugar.  It  is  by 
liydrolysis  of  the  cellulose  and  also  from  other  factors, 
that  tlie  refuse  lye  fi-om  sulphite  pulp  manufacture  con- 
tains a  certain  pen-entage  sugar.  It  is  therefore  nat- 
ural, that  alcohol  produced  from  this  sugar  will  be  just 
as  pure  as  if  made  from  sugar  derived  from  starch.  It 
jias  been  shown  by  tests  made  Ijy  this  Company,  tlhat  the 
raw  product  received  from  distillation  of  tlie  fermented 
refuse  lye  is  more  pure  than  the  same  product  from 
jiotatoes  or  grain. 

From  the  following  table  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
sulphite  spirit  is  just  as  good  higii  grade  spirit  as  spirit 
obtained  from  grain  or  potatoes.  The  latest  products 
received  from  the  new  distillation  plant  at  "Gota"  com- 
pared as  superior  to  grain  aTid  potato  spirits. 

TaMe  to  cowjmre  samples 


The  use  of  sulphite  spirit  for  technical  purpose. 

Besides  being  used  for  human  consumption,  spirit  is 
mainly  employed  in  the  chemical  industry  for  heating 
and  lighting  i)urposes  and  as  a  fuel  for  motors. 

In  the  chemical  industry  spirit  is  used  for  the  pi-oihic- 
tion  of  ether,  aceti(^  acid,  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
such  as  chloroform,  chloral,  iodoform,  etc.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aniline  dye.s,  for  the  preparation  of  polishes 
and  varnishes,  as  solvents,  etc. 

For  lighting  purposes  it  can  be  used  to  heat  the  in- 
candescent mantles  such  as  Auer  and  Welsbach  make. 
For  heating  purposes  spirit  has  mainly  been  usetl  in 
small  apparatus  in  liouseholds  and  in  industry  as  in 
spirit  lamps  for  cooking  food.  Its  extensive  use  for  this 
jjurpose  has  not  Ix-en  due  to  its  cheapness  in  comparison 
Avith  otiicr  fuels,  Init  rather  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
its  many  sided  usabilitj%  cleanliness  and  convenience,  it 
has  advantages  over  other  licpiid  fuels. 

The  use  of  spirit  as  fuel  for  motors. 

In  ]!)l(i  there  was  published  the  result  of  an  in(|  liry, 
made  under  the  Swedish  Board  of  Trade  into  the  usa- 
l)ility  of  sulphite  spirit  for  driving  motors;  and  the 
main  results  of  tliis  inquiry  were  the  pronoinicement, 
that  sulphite  spirit  was  suitable  motor  fuel,  and  that 
special  advantages  could  be  gained,  if  motors  were 
constructed  specially  designed  for  spirit.  During  the 
war  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  sulphite  spirit  to  a  very 
great  extent  for  driving  motors  in  Sweden,  and  tlie  ex- 
perience thus  obtained  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  pronouncement  recorded  above. 

Any  petrol  motor  can  be  worked  witli  spirit,  if  a  few 
minor  alterations  are  made.  In  order  that  the  suljihite 
spirit  might  come  in  common  iLse,  it  miist  be  able  .suc- 
cessfully to  compete  economically  as  well  as  technically 
with  ga.soline.  If  motors  of  high  compression  are  used 
tlie  spirit  fuel  will  last  ju.st  as  long  as  gasoline.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  use  tlie  Ethyl  Co's  new  carliuretoi- 
"Asmo" — a  suction  carburetor,  which  is  very  simjilc  in 
construction  and  which  can  lie  used  for  gasojiiu^  just  as 
well  as  for  spirit.  This  carburetor  has  shown  in  com- 
parison with  the  best  makes  in  the  market,  that  it  is 
more  fuelsaving  than  the  others.  It  is  now  in  steady 
use  by  the  omnibuses  in  London.     Witliout  any  extra 

of  "Ethyl  alcohol"  from:— 


Grain 
0.8101 

96.67% 


Sulphite-lye. 

1 .  Specific  Gravity O.8107        

2.  Percentage  alcohol 96.53%         

;5.  Appearance.  —  All  solutions  clear. 

4.  Diluted  with  twice  the  volume  water.  —  All  solutions  jierfectly  clear. 

5.  Residue  from  evaporation  per  liter   .  .    .  .   0.090  gr 0.0290 

6    Total  percentage  of  acids  expressed  in  cc.  n/10  NaOH,  per  50  c.c. : 

0.05  0.05 

7.  Tcfit  for  (higher  alcojiols.  — ■  No  smell  of  higher  alcohols.     No  residu&s. 

8.  Barliets  fine  alcohol  tests; 

Time  in  minutes 
1st.  minute Red  


gr. 


Potatoes 
0.8096 

96.78% 


0.0064 


0.05 


After 


2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
9th. 
20th. 


Salmon   color 
same 
Yellow     . . 


..     Red 
Salmon  color 
same . . . . 
. .     Yellow 


.    . .     same  

same  

same  

same 

.  .      Salmon  color 

Brown  red 

Yellow 

9.  Aldehyde  test Dark  red     Dark  Red      Dark  Red 

10.  Vitalis  test.  —  After  several   hours,  no  rose-red  zone. 

11.  Furfurol.  —  All  clear.  No  coloring 

12.  Sulphur.  —  Hardly  noticeable  trace. 
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device  it  sucks  the  fuel  as  high  as  7  feet,  which  makes  it 
independent  of  the  elevation  of  tlie  fuel  tank.  This, 
together  with  eliminating  the  vacuum  tank,  makes  it 
very  convenient  for  automobiles  and  motor  boats. 

If  sulphite  spirit  is  used  for  motor  fuel  it  has  to  be 
carbureted  by  10-15  per  cent  benzol,  which  also  serves 
as  methylating  fluid,  thereby  making  it  useless  for  drink- 
ing purpose. 

Benzol  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  coke  plants  and 
gas  works  to  a  great  extent,  there  is  no  reason  why  sul- 
phite spirit  should  not  have  a  great  future  on  the  Am- 
erican Continent  compared  to  the  more  expensive  gaso- 
line. 

The  world  supply  of  oil  running  dry. 

It  is  asserted  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  world  sup- 
ply of  mineral  oil  (petroleum)  is  so  great,  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  any  shortage  of  petroleum  or  pe- 
troleum products  within  any  measurable  future.  But 
if  one  looks  at  the  petrol  question  as  a  whole  one  comes 
to  another  conclusion.  U.  S.  A.  produces  13/20  of  all  the 
petrol  in  the  world  and  itself  consumes  more  than  that 
quantity.  The  population  of  the  United  States  fonns 
onlv  about  one  sixteenth  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  civ- 


Distilling  and  rectifying  columns  in  the  alcohol  plant. 

ilizeii  world.  From  where,  therefore,  is  the  civilized 
worltl  to  get  its  )ietrol,  if  motorisni  in  otiier  countries 
comes  aiiywliere  near  the  same  level  as  America?  The 
United  States  must,  to  protect  itself  put  a  stop  to  its 
export.  There  is  therefore  no  other  x'ourse  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  adopt  but  to  attempt,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  manufacture  usable  substitutes.  The  nation,  wliicli 
at  once  fully  perceives  this  and  acts  accordingly  will 
thus,  when  the  critical  moments  arrives,  liave  the  richest 
experience  and  thereby  gain  an  incalculable  advantage. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  spirit  is  the  fuel  which  is  best 
suited  to  from  a  substitute  for  petrol,  partly  because  of 
its  chemical  and  physical  properties  and  partly  it  can 
be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  motor  fuel  of 
the  future,  therefore,  will  be  a  mixture  of  Spirit  with 
Benzol  or  Spirit  with  Ether,  which  is  easy  to  obtain 
from  the  spirit  itself. 
"Coal"  out  of  dry  substance  enough  to  drive  the  whole 

Sulphite  Plant. 
After  the  sidphite  spirit  is  made  from  the  stdphite 
lye,  there  is  left  considerable  amotnit  of  unfermentable 
sugar  and  organic  lime  sulphonates,  which  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  above  diagram.  This  residue  is  made 
more  suitable  for  "Coalmaking"  through  the  fermenta- 
tion process  during  the  spirit  manufacture.     Therefore 


these  industries  are  intimately  connected. 

The  substances  exist  in  a  very  dilute  solution  and  it 
is  necessary  to  get  them  in  concentrated  form.  The 
solving  of  this  problem  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the 
possibility  of  separating  the  dry  substance  from  the 
water  at  reasonably  low  cost.  The  separation  i^f  the 
water  from  the  dry  substaiace  can  be  done  either  chem- 
ically or  through  evaporation. 

The  chemical  method. 

This  method  aims  to  transform  the  easy  soluble  dry 
substance  in  the  sulphite  lye  to  an  insoluble  sediment, 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  water 
and  the  rest  of  tlie  water  is  then  taken  out  by  centri- 
fuge and  drying.  It  has,  liowever,  been  showTi,  that  only 
75  p.  c.  of  the  tlry  substance  goes  into  this  sediment. 
On  account  of  this  and  the  high  temperature  (200  de- 
grees C)  at  which  this  process  has  to  be  worked  it  is 
very  uneconomical.  The  practical  use  of  this  method  is 
hampered  also  through  the  fact,  that  the  sediment  must 
occur  in  sour  sulpliite  lye. 

The  Evaporation  method. 

This  method  lias  many  advantages,  no  loss  of  dry  sub- 
stance and  relatively  low  pressure  and  temperature,  but 
it  is  entirely  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  the 
lieat  from  the  evaporation  steam  can  be  utilized.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  evaporatetl  steam,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  the  lye  in  boiling  and  to  keep  the  escaping 
.steam  at  sucli  a  higli  ])ressurc,  tiiat  the  heat  from  tliis 
steam  can  be  used  t(i  generate  more  .steam.  It  is  also 
to  be  ob.served,  that  the  amount  of  in-going  steam  must 
at  least  be  as  large  as  "the  eva|)orated".  There  is  at 
present  no  apparatus  in  the  market,  wliich  can  claim  to 
do  tliis. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tiie  sulphite  lye,  its  col- 
lodial  nature  mtist  also  l)e  considered  and  also  the  fact, 
tluit  all  watei-  must  l)e  driven  off  in  order,  that  the  re- 
mainder or  dr\-  substance  can  be  used  as  fuel.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  ])ressure  of  the  escaping  steam,  .so 
it  can  be  used  to  heat  the  evaporators  in  order  to  gen- 
erate more  "evajioi-ated  steam".  The  compression  of 
tlie  escaping  steam  *  naturally  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  power,  which  is  (lei)eu(lent  on  the  heat  transmitted 
|ier  siputre  i)ich  and  of  the  surface.  The  transmitting 
intensity  (greatest  temperature  diff.  per  second  per  unit 
area)  is  very  large  in  "The  Thuiiholm  Evaporator"  and 
in  using  them  economical  evaporation  results  are  ob- 
tained and  therefore  this  problem  can  be  considered 
solved. 

The  ThuiiholiLi  l']vaporator  differs  from  others  in  that 
the  heating  surfaces  are  flat  liiig-sliaped  plates  and  not 
tubes. 

The  factors,  which  influence  the  transmitting  inten- 
sity are  as  follows : 

1.  The  depth  of  licjuid  on  heating  surface. 

2.  The  cleanliness  of  the  heating  surface.- 

3.  The  heat  conducting  capacity  of  the  material  in 
the  separating  wall. 

4.  The  absence  of  condensing  water  on  the  opposite 
surface. 

5.  The  Sliced  of  steam  over  this  surface. 

The  construction  of  "the  Thunholm  Evaporator" 
makes  it  possible  to  satisfy  abo\-e  conditions.  The  eva- 
poration is  continuous  fi-om  inlet  to  outlet  and  transmis- 
sion of  heat  is  done  under  the  most  favorable  circtnu- 
stances,  the  mo\-ement  being  from  bottom  towards  the 
top. 


*  The  steam,  or  vapor  evaporated,  is  mechanically 
compressed,  and  thereby  "charged"  with  more  heat 
units. 
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1.  The  depth  of  the  liquid  can  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  solution. 

2.  The  cleanliness  of  the  heating  surface  is  provided 
for  by  slowl.y  rotating  scrapers. 

3.  The  heat  conducting  capacity  of  the  material  in 
the  separating  walls  is  made  large  in  that  the  plates 
are  very  thin  and  .spliced  in  a  special  manner. 

4>  and  5.  The  absence  of  condensing  water  and  the 
speed  of  steam  is  made  large  by  specially  constructed 
canals  between  the  two  bottoms,  so  that  the  condens- 
ing water  is  tiirown  away  from  the  bottom  surface 
of  the  plate  by  the  great  rush  of  the  steam. 

As  an  examjih'  of  how  well  this  apparatus  trans- 
mits the  heat  it  can  be  mentioned,  that  with  a  dif- 
ference in  temperature  of  6  degrees  C.  between  the 
steam  and  the  solution  100  kg.  steam  per  square 
meter  per  hour  was  evaporated. 

The  concentration  to  which  the  solution  can  be 
evaporated  is  determined  by  the  viscosity  of  the  same. 
The  evaporation  can  continue  until  crystallization 
begins.  For  the  final  drying  process  a  special  appara- 
tus is  used. 

The  energy  which  is  used  to  compress  the  steam  is, 
per  cubic  meter  of  lye,  about  3D  horse  power.  If 
water  can  be  used  it  is  the  cheapest.  If  the  dry  sub- 
stance derived  is  used  for  firing  to  evaporate,  the 
cost  is  equal  to  zero;  of  course  this  reduces  the 
amount  of  dry  substance  obtainable  for  firing  pur- 
pose in  other  parts  of  the  manufacture.  One  cubic 
meter  of  lye  gives  125  kg.  dry  substance  with  a  heat 
value  nf  3,S00  Cal.  per  kg. 

The  Price  of  This  "Coal." 

in  general  30  times  3.500,  (=105,000)  Cal.  is  used 
in  an  up-to-date  power  station  to  generate  30  horse 
power. 

The  total  heat  energy  from  7  cubic  meter  lye  in 
di"y  substance  is  equal  to  125  times  3.800  equal  to 
475,000  Cal;  therefore  22  per  cent  of  total  heat  energy 
from  the  lye  is  used  for  evai)oration  purposes,  and 
the  remaining  IS  per  cent  or  97  kg.  dry  substance  can 
be  used  for  the  other  manufacture.  The  cost  to  ob- 
tain these  97  kg.  dry  substance  is  therefore  dependent 
on  the  cost  of  installation  and  the  interest  on  the 
capital  cost  and  also  on  the  operation. 

The  cost  per  installation  per  cubic  meter  lye  for  one 
year  is  about  1-25  dollar.  If  the  interest  on  this  is  18 
per  cent  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  e(|ual  to  7  cents, 
the  total  is  equal  to  018  times  1-25  plus  0-07  equal 
to  29-8  cents.  The  cost  for  1,000  kg.  coal  will  ac- 
cordingly be  equal  to  2-98  dollars  or  say  3  dollars  a 
ton.  This  pri(!e  ecpials  .^513  per  ton  of  best  coal 
(6.500    Cal.)      I  low    impoi'tant    this   is   for   a   sulphite 


-S  doiltrj 


plant,  which  generally  lays  in  places,  where  coal  is 
not  obtainable,  can  easy  be  figured  out. 

The  amount  of  fuel  which  can  be  obtained  per  ton 
dry  pulp  is. of  coui'se  dependent  on  how  large  a  quan- 
tity of  Ij'e  can  be  received  and  washed  out  before 
getting  too  diluted.  It  can  be  figured  to  6  cubic 
meter  per  ton  dry  pulp,  which  makes  (with  97  kg. 
fuel  per  cubic  meter  lye)  580  kg.  fuel  per  ton  dry 
l)ulp.  This  quantitj'  is  enough  to  cover  the  need  of 
the  sulphite  plant  for  fuel,  provided  the  fuel  con- 
sumption at  the  plant  is  treated  in  an  up-to-date 
manner. 

5.  Below  is  shown  a  plan  of  a  "Coalplant"  for  a 
sulphite  factory  with  the  capacity  of  22,000  tons  dry 
cellulose  per  \ear. 

Production    Cost   of   Sulphite — Coal. 

Sulphite  production,  70  ton  pulp  per  day. 

Waste  Liquor  Recovery,  5-5  cubic  meter  per  ton 
l)idp. 

Yield   of  Coal,   125  kg.    (275  lbs.)    per  cubic   meter 
waste   liquoi-. 
Production  Cost  per  Cubic  meter  Evaporated  to  125 

kg.  Coal. 

Labor  Cost  and  Management — 

5  laborers  at  $4.50  pr.  weekday ^^22.50 

1   Sniierintendent.   i)er  weekday 7.00 


$29-50 
At  70  tons  a  day  at  a  day  at  a  I'ate  of  5-5 
cub.  met.  pr.ton,  there  is  obtained  385  cub. 
met.    dailj'.       The    cost    pr.    cub.    met.    is 

therefore,   2,950-f-385 -t  700 

Light   and  Power — 

30  H.P.  are  needed  to  evaporate  1  cub. 
met.  lye,  or  expressed  in  kg.  Cal,  30x3,500, 
105,000kg.  Cal.  Using  coal  from  the  plant 
itself  the  amount  of  kg.  Col.  available,  125 
X  3,800=475  kg.  Cal.  105,000  x  125^ 
475,000,  28  kg.  Coal  are  used.  There- 
fore Coal  obtained  pr.  cub.  met.  lye  is  re- 
duced to  97  kg.  and  the  cost  to  obtain  these 

is   equal,   s(iO-00 ' %  000 

At  a  building  cost  of  .$1-25  pr.  cub.  met.  lye 
and  allowing  an  annual  depreciation  on  the 
building  cost  of  12  per  cent  and  an  interest 
of  6  per  cent  or  together  18  per  cent,  the 
added  cost  for  manufacture  of  275  lbs. 
Coal   will   be,   $018x125 $22-50 


P/ag^'^m  af  Coa/  Z^/?/ 


Total $29-50 

Price   per  ton   of  Sulphite-Coal    and   amount   obtained 
obtained    per  year — 
275  lbs.     Coal  cost,  $29.50. 
2,240  lbs.  Coal  cost,  10.51  x  29  $3.50,  per  ton. 
Amount  of  Coal  (3,800  kg.  Cal.)  obtained  pr.  year — 

Pulp  produced  pr.  year,  21,000  ton. 
,     Waste  liquor  recovered  pr.  year,   115,500  cub.  met. 
Coal  obtained  pr.  vear,  213  x"ll5.500=24,601,500  lbs. 
or  24,601,500^2,240=12,300   ton    of   Coal,   with    a 
calorific  value  of  3,800  kg.  Cal. 

Pi'iees  and  amount  estimated  in  Steam-Coal   (6.500  kg. 
Cal.)— 
1  ton  of  this  Coal  will  cost  6,500h-3,800    (  =  1-71  x 

3. 00)  =.$5. 13. 
The  amount  obtained  will  be,  3,000-^6,500  (=0.584 
X  12.300,  or  7,200  ton  pi-,  year  of  the  best  Steam 
coal. 
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Production  cost  of  Sulphite  Alcohol. 

Sulpliite  productinn — 2(l,(){)0  tuus  pulp  per  year. 
Waste  Liquor  Recovery — 5.5  cubic  meter    (1455  gal- 
lons)  per  ton  of  pulp. 

Yield  of  Alcohol — 1.1  per  cent  by  volume  of  Waste 
Sulphite  Liquor  (average  yield.) 

A. — Production  cost  per  cubic  meter  (264  gallons)   of 
Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  treated. 
Raw  materials : 
Steam:  300  lbs.  at  10  lbs.  pressuVe  reti.  50  lbs. 
coal    (from   '•coalplanf)    at   $5.13   per  ton 

coal 11  •  6e 

Neutralizing   agency:    20   lbs.    at   $5.00    per   ton     5.0c 
t'hemicals 2 .  3e 

18.!)c 
Labor  cost   and   Management: 

7  Laborers  at  $4.50  per  Mcek,  day    $31.50 

1  Superintendent,     per  week  day 7.00 

1  fniitroller  nnspectniO,  ])er  week  day 7.U0 

$45.50 
At  70  X  5.5  cubic  meter  waste  liquor  daily  or  38^ 

cu.  m.  is  the  cost  jier  cu.  m. 
4550H- 385  =  11.7e 11. 7c 

Power  and  Light : 
50  H.P.  at  30.00  per  year  or  $5.00  per  day,  or 

the  cost  per  cu.  m.  is  500  -^  385 1.3c 

Various  expenses 2  0c 

Materials  and  repairs     2.  Oc 

Cost  per  each  cu.  m.  of  waste  li(iuor 35.9c 

B. — Production  cost  of  one  Gallon.  95  p.c.  Etlujl  Alcohol. 

At  1.1  p.c.  yield  of  alcohol  per  volume  of  wa.ste 
liquor,  the  amount  of  alcohol  obtained  per 
each  cu.  m.  waste  liquor  (2(54  gallons)  is  2.9 
gallons  of  95  p.c.  alcohol,  or  the  production 
cost  per  gallon  of  95  p.c.  alcohol  is  35.9  -^  2.9    12.4c 

The  annual  output  of  alcohol  will  be  at  the  yield 
of  1.1  volume  p.c.  or  0.011  x  1455  x  20.00 
320,100  galls.  95  p.c.  Ethyl  Alcohol  per  year 

At  a  building  cost  of  $180,000  and  allowing  an 
annual  depreciation  on  the  building  cost  of 
10  p.c.  and  an  interest  of  6  p.c,  or  togetlier 
$28,800  —  the  added  cost  per  gallon  of  al- 
cohol will  be  —  2880000  -^  320100  =  .  .    .  .      9.()c 

The  total  cost  per  gallon  95  p.c.  Etliyl  Alcohol.  ,    21  .4c 


a  more  even  product  resulting  from  uniform  humidity 
and  temperature,  and  a  longer  life  for  machine  felts 
due  to  decreased  moisture  content  of  the  air  in  the 
machine  room.  —  R.  T.  S.  in  "National  Safety  News". 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
PAPER   MACHINE   ROOMS. 

Valuahle  suggestions  on  heating  and  ventilation 
of  paper  machine  rooms  are  contained  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject  by  Edward  A.  Ryan,  which  is  published 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Institute  of  Canada.  176  Mansfield  Street.  Mont- 
real. Mr.  Ryan  recommends  the  combination  .system 
of  supplying  and  exhausting  air  mechanically,  and 
places  special  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  a  system 
which  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  eontrcJ 
of  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  air  circulated 
through  the  machine  room  as  may  be  required  by 
prevailing  weather  conditions.  Mr.  Ryan  also  dis- 
cusses the  possibilities  of  greater  economy  by  re-eir- 
eulation  of  a  portion  of  the  total  air  handled  in  cold 
weather. 

The  chief  advantages  of  a  properly  designed  and 
operated  ventilating  system,  according  to  Mr.  Ryan, 
are  increased  production  due  to  fewer  shutdowns, 
greater  safety  for  the  workmen  becaiise  of  better 
ilhnnination  when  the   excess  vai)or  is  carried   aM^ay, 


CONCERN    IS    NATION-WIDE. 

That  there  is  a  deep,  nation-wide  concern  over  the 
forest  situation  in  Canada  is  shown  by  this  letter, 
which  has  been  kindly  loaned  to  us  by  Mr  Barnjum. 
whose  last  contribution  appeared  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  for  March  3rd.  Mr.  Hibberson'.s  stirring 
article  M'ill  be  found  on  another  page.  His  letter  is  as 
follows : 
F.  D.  J.  Barnjum,  Esq., 

Annapolis  R^oyal,  N.S. 
Dear  Sir : 

1  have  read  with  great  interest  your  contributions 
to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Magazine,  regai'ding  the  tim- 
l)er  wealth  of  the  East  and  its  depletion. 

You  in  the  East,  are  looking  towards  British  Colum- 
bia for  your  future  supply  of  timb£r,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  bulk  of  the  lumbermen  do  not  realize  how  little 
timber  we  really  have  in  British  Columbia.  Our  fii'm 
for  the  past  seventeen  years  has  been  examining  timlier 
in  British  Columbia,  examining  some  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  square  miles  per  year*,  and  incidentally 
travelling  over  a  tremendous  acreage  of  adjacent  tim- 
ber lands. 

Our  filings  have  shown  conclusively  that  our  timber 
wealth  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  whilst  Ave 
have  ample  supply  for  jiresent  needs,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  hence,  will  see,  in  our  opinion,  the  beginning  of 
a  timber  famine. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclo.sing  a  copy  of  an 
address  which  1  delivered  before  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade  of  British  Columbia,  in  Vancouver  recently. 
[  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  British  Colum- 
bia will  be  called  upon  to  supply  a  large  proportion  of 
the  needs  in  the  ver-y  near  future.  Our  pulp  wood 
supplies  are  very  limited  ;  as  you  know  a  large  projxir- 
tion  of  our  timber  in  British  Columbia  is  Fir  and  Cedar 
and  only  on  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  I.sland,  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  the  North  East  portion 
of  Vancouver  Island  hold  any  large  pulp  wood  sup- 
])lies;  the  timber  in  these  Districts  being  chiefly  Hem- 
lock and  Balsam,  or  as  it  is  called  on  this  Coast,  Larch. 
There  is  little  Spruce  on  the  Coast  of  British  Columbia, 
the  bulk  of  our  Spruce  being  in  the  Northern  Interior. 

With  cordial  wishes,  we  are, 

RYAN.  McIXTOSH  TIMBER  CO.,  LTD., 
per  R.  W.  HIBBERSON. 
Victoria.  B.C.,  Februarv  22,  1921. 


DURABILITY  OF  RAG  PAPERS 

As  a  result  of  the  exhaustive  tests  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  durability  of  rag  papers,  the  following  report 
has   been   made : — 

"ResTilts  of  tests  upon  approximate^'  150  samples 
of  paper  stored  since  March,  1909,  it  is  noticed  that 
bonds  and  ledgers,  containing  100  per  cent  rag,  did 
not  deteriorate  in  bursting  strength  as  much  as 
printing,  writing  and  similar  paper  containing  wood 
pulp.  The  loss  in  bursting  strength  for  the  first 
class  of  paper  tested  was  about  11.9  per  cent,  while 
the  biirsting  strength  for  the  second  class  was  20.4 
per  cent  less  than  when  tested  10  years  ago." 
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Transactions  of  the  Technical  Section 


The  Editor  is  sorry  for  the  misfortune  which  caused 
this  excellent  paper  that  Mr.  Hoxie  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  to  be  omitted  from  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  March  ^,  when  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  was  printed. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  OF  PULP  WOOD. 

By  P.   J.  HOXIP],   Engineer  and   Special   Instructor, 

Associated  Factory  Mutiial  Fire  Insurance 

Companies,  Boston,  Mass. 

Insurance  rates  on  pulp  wood  as  well  as  other  property 
are  ultimately  made  not  arbitrarily  by  the  insurance 
companies  but  by  the  management  of  the  mills.  Still 
further,  the  best  protection  is  originated  at  the  mills. 

If  the  loss  records  of  a  class  of  risk  shows  this  class 
to  be  unprofitable  at  tlie  prevailing  rate  the  rate  or  pro- 
tection must  be  increased.  It  is  nearly  always  easier  to 
increase  the  rate  than  to  increase  the  protectioij  as  it 
generally  requires  a  careful  study  of  the  process  as  well 
as  of  the  fire  records  to  effectively  improve  the  pro- 
tection without  harm  to  the  manufacturing  processes. 

Not  infrequently  a  panacea  or  universal  protective 
remedy  is  applied  consisting  of  more  pumps  or  liydrants 
which  will  doubtless  improve  the  fire  protection  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  problem  in  hand,  but  careful 
study  of  fires  must  be  given  to  determine  whether  such 
fire  extinguishing  appliances  can  accomjilish  the  desired 
end  with  a  reasonable  outlay. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  fire  protection  as 
well  as  in  medicine  and  it  is  mostly  by  carefully  ad- 
ministered fire  prevention  that  the  mill  manager  re- 
duces his  insurance  rate.  By  care  and  good  judgment 
he  establishes  a  reputation  for  a  process  or  industry  of 
which  the  loss  ratio  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  the 
final  index  of  success.  An  observant  manager,  discover- 
ing that  a  given  machine  or  process  is  subject  to  fre- 
(juent  fires  puts  his  mechanics  and  chemists  in  searcli 
of  a  remedy.  The  insurance  inspectors  in  going  from 
mill  to  mill  discuss  this  problem  with  diffei-ent  nmn- 
agers  thereby  getting  a  great  many  different  opinions, 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  information,  distributing 
the  good  ideas  from  mill  to  mill,  collecting  the  varying 
fragments  of  experience  and  piecing  tliem  together, 
whereby  an  efficient  system  of  fire  protection  applicable 
to  this  particular  machine  or  process  grows  rapidly  or 
slowly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  careful  observers 
at  work  and  the  speed  with  which  experience  accu- 
mulates and  information  is  exchanged.  Gradually  a 
standard  method  of  protection  is  formed  and  tlie  effi- 
ciency of  this  standard  protection  determines  the  ultim- 
ate insurance  rate. 

Careless  management  not  only  injures  the  good  re- 
putation of  a  mill  but  of  an  entire  process,  whereas 
careful  and  ingenious  managers  can  improve  the  repu- 
tation of  a  process  which  has  fallen  into  bad  repute.  It 
was  this  idea  of  co-operative  fire  protection  which 
brought  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
into  existence  and  reduced  tlie  insurance  rate  on  cotton 
mills  from,  in  the  neighborhood-  of  2  per  cent  to  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  method  of  rate  making  the 
most  general  and  rapid  exchange  of  ideas  and  ex- 
periences will  tend  to  most  quickly  establish  the  lowest 
possible  rate,  therefore  efficient  and  judicious  publicity 
is  desirable.  If  insurance  companies  insist  arbitrarily 
on  an  unjustly  high  rate  the  profit  will  sooner  or  later 
attract  competition  into  the  field  which  will  bring  the 


rate  down.  This  judicious  publicitv  and  exchange  of 
ideas  will  keep  the  industry  as  well  as  the  insurance 
companies  informed  of  experience  and  of  improved 
means  of  combating  losses.  The  iiistn-ance  companies 
have  no  independent  source  of  infallible  judgment  in 
connection  with  new  processes.  They  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  experience  tables  in  determining  the  value 
of  protection  or  prevention  and  in  new  methods  of  pro- 
tection, experience,  of  course,  wiiicli  accumulates  slowly 
is  not  available,  thei-efore  the  only  course  of  procedure 
is  to  be  guided  at  first  ))y  the  apparent  reasonableness 
of  the  protection  proposed,  analyzing  the  experience, 
whether  good  or  bad  as  rapidly  as  it  accumulates.  It  is 
thus  that  the  present  iiigh  efficiency  of  autonuitic 
sprinkler  protection  has  been  gradually  built  up  and  it 
is  thus  that  the  protection  of  log  piles  by  water  spray 
must  proceed.  The  starting  point  is  the  reasonable  pre- 
mise that  wet  wood  does  not  ignite  as  readily  as  dry 
and  if  from  any  unusual  cause  such  wet  wood  becomes 
ignited  it  burns  much  more  slowly  than  dry  wood,  part- 
icularly in  the  early  stages  of  the  fire,  at  which  time  it 
can  be  mo.st  efficiently  extinguished.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  common  experience.  The  apparatus  i-equired  for 
applying  spray  to  log  piles  is  not  complicated  or  ex- 
l)ensive.  Interruptions  in  its  operation  are  at  once 
clearly  apparent.  In  this  respect  it  has  the  advantage 
over  automatic  sprinklers  in  which  failures  are  gen- 
erally the  result  of  obstructions  such  as  shut  valves 
which  are  not  apparent  before  the  occurrence  of  the  fire. 

From  the  small  amount  of  experience  thus  far  ac- 
cumulated it  appears  that  common  varieties  of  pulp 
wood  may  be  kept  quite  uniforndy  at  from  50  per  cent. 
to  60  per  cent,  of  moisture  by  means  of  water  spray. 
This  higli  nujisture  content  will  greatly  retard  the 
growth  of  fungus  and  prevent  it  altogetlier  during  the 
short  iiei-iods  that  ])ulp  wood  is  coiiuuouh-  stored.  It 
should  act  more  favorably  to  pulp  making  processes  than 
present  methods  of  storage,  as  tlie  uniform  though  high 
moisture  in  the  chips  should  make  it  po.ssible  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  the  chemicals  in 
contact  witli  the  wood,  and  although  this  moisture  is 
high  it  is  not  higher  than  a  considerable  part  of  the 
chips  under  present  conditions  of  storage.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  chips  under  present  conditions  are  nearly 
bone  dry,  therefore  present  conditions  should  give  rise 
to  the  widest  possible  variations  in  the  strength  of  tlie 
pulping  liquors  in  contact  with  the  wood  cells  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  charge. 

In  conclusion,  thb  process  of  insurance  rate  making  by 
the  mills  as  described  herein  is  now  in  active  progress. 
In  connection  with  this  work  on  tlie  fire  protection  of 
pulp'  wood,  at  least  six  large  mills  have  imstalled  some 
form  of  spray  apparatus  for  continuously  wetting  piles 
of  pulp  wood  and  are  now  making  careful  observations 
on  the  effect  of  this  wetting  on  the  pulp  and  the  rotting 
of  the  wood.  This  work  has  not  yet  progressed  far 
enough  to  draw  broad  general  conclu.sions  but  a  few  pre- 
liminary reports  have  been  made  which  are  encouraging. 
The  chief  object  of  preparing  this  paper  is  to  start  dis- 
cussion and  make  available  experience  as  rapidly  as  it 
accumulates. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  when  this  method  of  protectinsr 
jnilp  wood  was  suggested  to  Colonel  Jones,  manaser  of 
the  Spanish  River  Mills  he  .stated  that  he  alreadV  had 
under  consideration  a  similar  idea  and  he  soon  after 
covered  a  large  pile  of  pulp  wood  with  spray  nozzles 
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of  a  form  devised  by  his  own  engineers.  Since  tliat  time 
his  research  department  have  been  niakinpr  continuous 
observations  on  all  phases  of  the  subject  and  have 
doubtless  already  accumulated  much  valuable  data 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  furtherence  of 
this  study. 

(Discussion  to  be  concluded.) 


British  Trade  News 

(From    our    London    Correspondent.) 

London,  March  1,  1921.— The  British  Fair  of  lndu.s- 
tries  held  in  London  at  present  displays  exhibits  cov- 
ering 414  miles.  It  is  representative  of  all  British 
industry  and  buyers  have  attended  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  on  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  sent  out  thousands  of  complimentary  cards. 
There  is  a  fine  show  in  the  paper  section  and  every- 
thing can  be  seen  from  newsprint  to  the  finest  print- 
ings and  writings,  as  well  as  boards  and  kraft  paper, 
tissues,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  a  good  display  in 
the  stationery  section.  In  connection  Avith  the  Fair 
there  is  the  reports  credit  scheme  under  which  a 
manufacturer  can  receive  part  payment  for  an  order 
obtained  in  any  foreign  country  in  the  scheme.  The 
scheme  enables  him  to  be  sure  of  his  money,  as  the 
Government  has  a  financial  agreement  in  existence 
with  the  country  to  which  the  finished  product  is 
going.  There  w^as  one  humorous  element  in  the  Fair 
the  other  day.  Only  British  made  articles  are  dis- 
]>layed,  but  one  over-zealous  stall-holder  .  uncon- 
sciously displayed  German-made  specimens.  The  re- 
sult w^as  the  Government  shut  up  the  stall  very 
quickly  and  now  it  is  the  scene  of  much  curiosity. 
Dividends. 

Amongst  recent  dividends  announced  by  paper  mills 
are  Olives  Paper  Mill,  Ltd.,  who  declare  an  interim 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  from  July  23. 
1920  to  January  22,  1921.  Annandale  &  Son,  Ltd.,  are 
paying  7^^  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  shares  and  the 
Cnlter  Mills  Paper  Coy.  10  per  cent.  These  are  very 
good  dividends  particularly  when  one  considers  the 
serious  depression  in  the  latter  part  of  1920.. 
Price  of  Newsprint. 

The  question  of  the  price  of  newsprint  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Paper  Makers'  Associa- 
tion. Foreign  competition  and  the  agitation  for 
cheaper  paper  has  no  doubt  influenced  them  in  ar- 
riving to  a  decision  as  this  week  quotations  have 
dropped  1  cent  per  lb.  The  price  is  now  8V2  cents 
(V/^d.)  per  lb.  and  there  is  every  likelihood  nf  il 
being  further  reduced  in  the  near  future.  No  doubt 
the  easement  in  the  pulp  prices  quoted  last  week  has 
something  to  do  with  the  reduction  in  newsprint 
prices.  It  is  I'umored  that  newsprint  is  down  as  low 
as  8  cents  for  large  consignments;  but  this  price  does 
not  yet  touch  what  was  being  asked  a  month  ago  for 
Scandinavian. 

Standardization   of  Paper. 

This  is  a  subject  that  printers  are  giving  much  at- 
tention to  at  present.  The  opinion  of  the  printing 
trade  is  that  paper  should  be  sold  per  "mille"  or 
"thousand,"  and  packed  in  1,000's,  500's,  or  part  of 
a  thousand  as  may  be  convenient.  It  it  .should  be  es- 
sential to  deliver  an  even  .500  sheets,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  printer  to  break  into  another  ream, 
and  unless  the  paper  were  usiially  stocked  by  the 
printer,  it  would  be  probably  much  better  to  purchase 
an  extra  quire  at  a  slightly  higher  price  so  as  not  to 
have   oddments   of  paper.     It   is   also   contended   that 


if  a  customer  insists  on  having  a  particular  paper, 
which  is  not  in  .stock,  and  500  copies,  he  ought  to 
pay  the  slight  extra  cost  incurred  by  buying  the  odd 
sheets  necessarj'  to  give  him  his  exact  quantity. 
These  are  just  little  problems  the  printer  is  getting 
ready  for  the  paper  makers  in  England. 

The  Paper  Situation. 

The  situation  in  I  he  paper  industry  shows  )io  im- 
provement and  the  depression  still  continues.  News 
has  reached  London  from  Scandinavia  that  inqiuries 
are  being  made  from  consumers  as  to  prices  and 
stocks  but  it  is  feared  these  are  due  to  the  recent 
announcements  in  the  pulp  industry  and  that  not 
much  weight  is  attached  to  them.  The  British  paper 
jnakers  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  export  trade  at 
present  as  it  is  a  branch  that  requires  great  attention 
and  study,  particularly  at  the  present  time  with 
German  subterfuge  methods  in  existence. 
Board    Supplies. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  United  Kingdom 
imported  129,117  cwts.  of  strawboards,  valued  at 
£121,648;  36,509  cwts  of  millboards  at  £71,641,  and 
16,412  cwts.  of  cardboard  at  £56,492.  Canada's  share 
in  these  supplies  were  as  follows:  Straw^boards,  200 
cwts.,  worth  £400:  millboards,  11,618  cwts.,  worth 
£24,067;  and  cardboard.  106  cwts.,  worth  £138. 

In  millboards  Canada  enjoys  a  nice  trade  with  the 
British  market.  Her  rivals  are  Finland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Germany,  and  U.S.A.  The  Dominion,  however, 
tops  the  list  in  supplies  and  next  comes  Finland  and 
Sweden.  In  strawboards  the  Netherlands  commands 
most  of  the  trade  and  there  is  much  i-oom  for  Can- 
ada's development  of  trade.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  cardboard  and  pasteboard. 

Pulp    Market. 

There  is  no  imiiortant  business  in  the  chemical  and 
groundwood  markets.  Good  supplies  are  arriving  in 
the  country  and  quotations  are  still  as  follows: 
Bleached  sulphite,  £50;  Easy  Bleaching,  £37  7s.  6d; 
Sulphite  News,  £32  10s.  Od ;  Unbleached  Soda,  £32  10s. 
Od;  Soda  Kraft.  £30;  Groundwood,  50  jj.c.  wet,  £10; 
Groundwood,  dry.  £20.  Prices  are  |)er  ton  c.i.f. 
Bi'itish  ports. 

Members    of    Parliament    Debate    Pulp. 

The  House  of  Commons  a  few  nights  ago  enjoyed 
a  little  debate  on  woodpulp.  It  was  raised  by 
Horatio  Bottomley,  the  principal  owner  of  the  weekly 
paper  in  London  called  "John  Bull,"  who  suggested 
that  Germany  could  help  herself  in  paying  the  war 
indemnity  by  giving  England  such  useful  mainifac- 
tures  as  woodpulp  and  that  .without  injuring  labor  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  "How  much?" 
But  he  answered  the  (juestion  himself.  He  said,  "You 
would  put  the  mills  of  Newfoundland  out  of  order, 
and  the  Anti-Waste  League  could  not  possibly  run 
its  campaign.  Their  election  literature  might  not 
be  repeated  and  there  are  some  papers  that  might  go 
out  of  print.  How  much  wouldpulp  would  be  brought 
into  this  country  if  all  of  it  were  brought  from  Ger- 
many? If  you  said  to  Canada — we  do  not  want  any 
more  stuff  from  you;  and  you  said  to  Sweden — we  do 
not  want  any  more  from  you,  we  are  going  to  trade 
with  nobody  but  Germany.  All  of  our  papers,  weekly 
and  daily  are  going  to  be  printed  on  something  which 
will  be  marked  made  in  Germany.  It  will  be  stamped 
on  Mr.  Bottondey's  paiter  ...  "  The  House 
roared  at  the  way  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pidled  Bottom- 
ley's  leg  and  Lord  Northeliffe's  papers  over  the  sug- 
gestion, which  was  eventually  allowed  to  fall  through. 
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Conservation  of  the  Timber  of  British  Columbia 


To  the  average  man  in  the  street,  Bi'^tish  Columbia 
is  all  timbered.  He  travels  by  train  throiiorh  the  in- 
terior of  British  Columbia,  or  lay  steamer  up  the  Coast 
and  the  country  everywhere  looks  green  ;  therefore  it 
must  be  timber.  If  you  told  him  there  is  every  danger 
of  a  timber  famine  in  British  Columbia  within  fifteen 
years,  you  would  be  ridiculed;  but  there  is  a  VERY 
DECIDED  DAXGER  of  a  timber  famine,  and  before 
manv  years  lapse,  we  will  all  begin  to  feel  it. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  centre  of  the  logging  industry 
was  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Vancouver.  Today, 
it  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles 
from  Vancouver,  and  in  some  eases  operators  are  tow- 
ing logs  as  far  as  SIX  HUNDRED  MILES  to  their  mills, 
and  an  average  tow  of  two  hundred  miles  is  quite  com- 
mon. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  average  cost  of  logging  was  .$5.00 
per  thousand  feet ;  today  it  is  nearly  $20.00  per  thou- 
sand feet  and  in  some  of  our  Cedar  Camps  last  year, 
the  cost  was  over  this  figure. 

Ten  years  ago,  most  of  our  logging  was  done  within 
a  mile  of  the  salt  water;  today  we  are  hauling  by  rail- 
road ten  to  twenty,  and  in  some  cases  more  by  railroad 
to  salt  water,  before  we  commence  to  tow  logs  to  the 
mill. 

The  interior  of  British  Columbia  has  the  same  con- 
ditions ;  where  formerly  saw  mills  were  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  timber,  today,  logs  are  brougiht  distances  tip 
to  seventy  miles  by  Avater  and  by  rail.  This  means 
heavy  expense  and  conditions  are  getting  worse  every 
dav.  The  general  public  is  clamoring  for  cheap  lum- 
ber. THERE  CAN  BE  NO  CHEAP  LUMBER  IN  THE 
FUTURE,  if  the  logger  and  mill  man  is  to  make  a  fair 
profit  on  their  investment.  Lumber  will  steadily  rise 
in  price  as  the  timber  recedes  farther  and  farther  away 
from  centres  of  population,  and  the  cost  of  getting  the 
logs  to  the  mill,  increases  j'car  by  year. 

Formerly  a  logger  with  a  capital  of  five  to  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  could  open  up  a  camp  and  produce  logs; 
today  his  machinery  will  cost  him  approximately  one 
hundred  thousand,  before  he  can  commence  to  operate. 
I  have  in  mind,  one  operation,  not  twenty  miles  from 
here,  where  a  logger  spent  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  building  his  logging  railroad  and 
putting  in  camps,  etc.,  before  he  made  a  cent,  then  when 
he  was  ready  to  operate,  a  slump  came  and  he  had  no 
market  for  his  logs. 

The  price  of  logs  governs  the  price  of  lumber;  and 
with  the  consumer  demanding  cheap  lumber,  the  mill 
man  naturally  is  demanding  cheap  logs.  The  logger  in 
order  to  get  his  logs  as  cheaply  as  possible  is  devast- 
ating our  forests;  cutting  only  the  timber  that  can  be 
cheaply  handled,  smashing  down  all  the  smaller  timber 
in  the  process  of  logging  and  leaving  in  the  woods  to 
rot  or  to  be  burnt,  some  30  to  40%  of  the  volume  of  the 
timber  on  the  ground.  He  cannot  afford  to  attempt  to 
log  much  of  the  timber  on  the  high  elevations  or  on  the 
rough  ground ;  bi'okeu  timber  is  left  and  on  most  oper- 
ations on  rough  ground,  fully  half  of  the  timber  never 


*  Address  recently  delivered  in  Vancouver  before  the 
Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of  British  Columbia,  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Hibberson  of  the  Ryan,  Mcintosh  Timber 
Company. 


reaches  the  mill,  it  being  broken  up'  and  left  on  the 
ground.  > 

There  is  uo  country  in  the  world,  that  would  tolerate 
the  M-asteful  logging  methods  practised  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  not  log- 
ging, it  is  forest  devastation.    Whom  are  we  to  blame? 

The  logger,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  return  on  his 
investment,  and  log  all  the  timber  on  the  tract,  care- 
fully taking  off,  first  all  the  smaller  timber,  and  then 
logging  the  heavy  timber,  must  have  an  increased  price 
from  the  mill  for  his  logs.  Therefore,  the  consumer  can- 
not look  for  any  cheap  timber  in  the  future,  as  the  cost 
of  operating  is  continuously  climbing. 

"We  have  been  credited  in  British  Columbia  with  hav- 
ing 350  billion  feet  of  standing  timber.  Of  this  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  will  not  be  100 
BILLION  FEET  actually  taken  to  our  saw  mills  in  the 
form  of  saM^  logs.  This  figure  of  course  refers  to  our 
virgin  timber.  Our  present  output  is  approximately 
two  billions  of  feet  per  year;  this  figure  will  be  more 
than  doubled  within  five  years,  and  by  1930  British 
Columbia  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  at  least  six 
billion  feet  per  year,  possibly  more. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Eastern  United  States  is  almost 
denuded  of  timber,  they  are  already  dependent  on  East- 
ern Canada,  the  Southern  States  aud  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  90  p.  e.  of  their  domestic  requirements  in  lumber. 
The  Soitthern  States  which  now  cut  approximately 
twelve  billion  feet  per  year,  will,  within  seven  years, 
cease  to  be  an  exporter  of  lumber,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  United  States  annually  uses  38  billion  board  feet 
of  lumber;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  saw  timber  we  have 
in  British  Columbia  would  only  last  the  people  of  the 
United  States  three  years.  Her  wood  fuel  consump- 
tion is  enormous.  Last  year,  it  was  110  million  cords. 
The  United  States  Railroads  used  anntially,  125  million 
railroad  ties,  and  six  billion  feet  of  timber  is  used  just 
for  boxes,  crates  and  barrels. 

Already  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  are 
preparing  for  a  timber  famine.  Reforestation  is  prac- 
tised in  many  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  pulp  and 
paper  companies,  who  formerly  were  self-supporting 
in  pulp  timber,  uow  obtain  2/3  of  their  pulp,  paper  or 
pulp  wood  from  Canada;  and  if  as  is  quite  probable, 
Canada  prohibits  the  export  of  pulp  wood  across  the 
line,  most  of  these  companies  will  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  investments  totalling  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  wiped  out. 

In  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  large  pulp  and  paper 
companies  realize  the  necessity  of  continuous  supply 
of  timber;  and  although  they  still  have  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  timber,  they  are  now  engaged  in  sys- 
tematic reforestation  on  the  cut  over  areas;  as  fast  as 
a  tract  is  logged,  they  plan  to  reforest  it.  Their  log- 
ging methods  are  supervised  by  Government  foresters, 
and  no  waste  is  tolerated.  The  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  now  planning  to  fix  the  maxim- 
mum  annual  cttt  of  timber  and  also  a  minimum  cut,  to 
stop  speculation  on  Government  lands.  They  have  sent 
young  forestry  engineers  to  Europe,  to  study  the  best 
forestry  methods  and  are  engaged  in  reforestation  on  a 
large  scale. 

It  is  time  that  British  Cohtmbia  took  warning  and 
re-organized  their  Forest  Branch. 
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In  Quebec  and  Ontario,  timber  is  cut  down  to,  in  some 
cases,  4"  on  the  stiuup  for  pulp  making,  and  in  this 
connection,  it  ma.v  interest  you  to  know  that  last  year 
some  of  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  sent  crews 
of  loggers  into  the  remote  sections  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  where  the  freight  aloue  on  cord  wood  amount- 
ed to  $16.00  and  over  per  cord.  Last  j'ear  the  United 
States  pulp  and  paper  mills  used  over  five  and  one- 
half  million  cords  of  wood.  This  means  a  solid  pile  of 
wood  four  feet  high,  four  feet  wide,  nine  thousand 
miles  long ;  and  bear  in  mind,  this  amount  is  used  every 
year,  and  the  amoixnt  is  eonstantl.v  increasing. 

In  British  Columbia,  in  the  Coast  District,  we  waste 
most  of  our  small  timber.  Hemlock  12  to  20  inches  on 
the  stump  is  not  considered  to  be  worth  logging.  In 
almost  any  logging  operations  on  the  Coast,  you  will 
see  the  small  Hemlock  left  on  the  ground :  literally  on 
the  ground :  for  the  high  lead  method  of  logging  breaks 
do^\-n  practically  all  the  small  timber  on  the  tract,  and 
when  the  operation  is  completed  it  reminds  one  of  a 
scene  in  a  Belgian  forest,  after  it  had  been  devastated 
by  the  Hun. 

The  average  Timber  License  on  the  Coast,  carries 
approximately  twelve  million  feet  of  timber;  the  aver- 
age amount  logged  off  a  Timber  License  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  is  five  million  feet.  Government 
Licenses  have  logged  as  high  as  eighteen  million  feet. 
but  a  great  many  have  only  yielded  three  and  four 
million  feet. 

Only  the  timber  on  the  lower  elevations  has  been 
logged  off,  the  balance  being  left  a  pre.v  to  fire  and 
wind  storms,  which  every  year  claims  millions  of  feet. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  this?  We  cannot  force  the 
logger  to  take  off  this  timber,  if  by  doing  so,  he  cannot 
make  a  profit.  The  average  consumer  of  lumber  says 
he  cannot  afford  to  pay  fanc.v  prices  for  lumber  in 
order  that  the  timber  can  be  protected  and  logged 
clean.  But  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result,  if  we  do 
not  stop  this  waste?  Our  virgin  timber  gone,  all  our 
wood  working  plants,  or  the  majority  of  them,  will  be 
forced  to  close,  and  as  lumbering  is  the  chief  industrv 
of  British  Columbia,  we  shall  suffer  a  great  loss. 

1920  figures  give  lumbering  production  as  92  millions 
of  dollars. 

1919  figures  give  lumbering  production  as  70  millions 
of  dollars,  one-third  as  much  again  as  mining  and  fish- 
ing combined,  which  only  total  48  millions.  There  are 
many  other  industries  dependent  on  the  lumber  indus- 
try. Our  wire  rope  plants,  iron  works,  food  supply 
houses  and  farmers,  will  all  feel  the  loss.  Our  salmon 
canneries,  mines  and  railroads  are  large  consumers  of 
lumber  and  will  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  our  timber, 
which  will  increase  their  operating  expenses  enorm- 
ously. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  think  I  am  painting  a  very 
harrowing  picture,  and  one  that  can  never  come  about, 
but  it  has  come  about  in  other  parts  of  this  Continent, 
and  will  certainly  come  about  here,  unless  we  can  take 
measures  to  prevent  it.  The  fact  that  we  can  ship 
lumber  acro.ss  this  Continent  by  rail  into  New  York 
State,  to  keep  the  wood  iising  plants  there  alive,  proves 
it.  New  York  State  once  was  heavily  forested,  like 
British  Columbia.  Her  requirements  today  are  300 
board  feet  per  capita.  She  can  only  get  from  her  forests 
30  feet  per  capita ;  the  balance  of  10  p.  e.  she  must 
import  from  Canada,  the  Pacific  Coa.st  and  the  South- 
ern States. 

Less  than  5  p.  c.  of  the  original  forest  of  the  New 
England  States  remain.     The  original  Pine  forests  of 


Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 350  billion  feet,  talked  of  as  inexhaustible,  are  now 
reduced  to  six  billion  feet.  These  densely  populated 
States  are  no^\*  dependent  on  timber  grown  and  manu- 
factured elsewhere ;  and  in  a  verv  few  years  will  be 
absolutely  dependent  on  Pacific  Coast  timber. 

The  bulk  of  the  timber  used  in  the  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral States  during  the  past  fifteen  years  was  grown  in 
the  Pine  forests  of  the  South,  but  these  forests  have 
been  so  heavilj'  cropped  that  they  have  now  been  re- 
duced from  650  billion  board  feet  to  150  billion  board 
feet.  Much  of  this  is  small  timber  on  cut  over  land; 
and  within  seven  years,  these  States  will  cease  to  be  a 
factor  to  reckon  with  the  export  business,  for  the.v  will 
require  their  timber  for  their  own  domestic  use. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association, 
it  was  estimated  that  80  p.  c.  of  their  mills  will  close 
within  seven  years,  not  having  any  further  supply 
of  timber  for  their  use.  This  means  that  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Pacific  States  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  United  States  market 
and  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  in  addition  to  fill- 
ing the  wants  of  the  export  trade,  with  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  the  Orient  and  South  America. 

ilr.  A.  L.  Clear,  President  of  the  Vancouver  Lumber 
Co.,  some  time  ago  had  courage  enough  to  state  that 
we  had  not  nearly  the  ainount  of  timber  in  British  Co- 
lumbia that  we  were  credited  with.  He  estimated  our 
resources  at  approximately  150  billion  feet.  Dr.  Jud- 
son  Clark,  a  well  known  authority  on  timber  in  British 
Columbia  estimates  the  total  stand  of  accessible  mer- 
chantable timber  to  be  approximatel.v  100  BILLION 
FEET.  Personally,  from  seventeen  yeai-s  observation 
and  examination  of  the  timber  in  British  Columbia  by 
our  firm,  I  incline  t-o  the  figures  as  given  by  Dr.  Clark. 

British  Columbia  has  an  area  of  359  thousand  square 
miles,  of  which  only  fort.v  thousand  miles  is  commer- 
ciall.v  forested,  110  thousand  square  miles  of  our  tim- 
ber lands  containing  665  billions  of  feet  has  been  totally 
destroyed  and  as  the  humus  has  been  bui-ut  it  will  be 
centuries  before  it  is  again  covered  with  a  forest 
growth.  The  Slocan  and  Southern  boundary  countries 
of  British  Columbia  have  been  so  burnt  over,  that  many 
of  the  mines  and  mining  towns  have  to  ship  their  min- 
ing timber  and  fuel  by  rail,  distances  up  to  sevent,y 
miles,  and  this  eountrv  a  few  years  ago  was  heavily 
forested. 

OF  THE  FORTY  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES  OF 
COMMERCIAL  FOREST  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 
ONLY  50  p.  c.  CAN  BE  SERIOUSLY  CONSIDERED 
AS  CONTAINING  ACCESSIBLE  LOGGABLE,  TIM- 
BER; the  balance  being  on  rocky  steep  ground,  where 
the  cost  of  logging  and  the  breakage  would  be  so  great 
that  it  would  not  tempt  a  logger  to  operate  for  many 
.vears  to  come. 

The  Virgin  growth  of  timber  in  British  Columbia  is 
steadily  decaying  and  should  be  cut  and  marketed,  but 
the  young  second  growth  on  which  we  depend  for  our 
future  suppl.v  of  lumber  should  be  jealously  preserved. 
At  present  we  are  recklessly  cutting  it  for  tie  timber, 
poles  and  mining  timber,  destro.ying  fully  30  p.  c.  of  it 
during  the  operation.  It  is  common  practice  to  leave 
20  to  40  feet  of  good  sound  butt  logs  in  the  woods,  be- 
cause it  is  too  large  to  hew  into  ties.  The  same  condi- 
tion applies  to  operations  where  mining  timber  is  be- 
ing logged.  This  should  be  checked,  and  without  waste 
of  time.  Depletion  of  our  forests  in  British  Columbia 
within  20  years  with  a  resultant  slump  in  all  enterprise 
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that  depends  wholly  or  iu  part  on  Forest  Products  can 
only  be  averted  if  action  is  taken  without  further  delay. 

The  action  we  would  propose  is,  that  private  timber 
land  owners  adopt  logging  methods  that  will  protect 
and  preserve  young  growth,  and  leave  logged  off  lands 
in  condition  for  forest  renewal,  then  the  young  trees  of 
today  will  be  of  merchantable  size  when  needed.  This 
is  dependent  on  keeping  fires  out  of  the  forests,  so  that 
young  trees  will  have  an  opportunity  to  grow. 

It  has  been  shown,  on  examination,  that  unless  log- 
ging slaslh  is  burnt  over,  the  reproduction  is  very  poor, 
the  heavy  slash  shading  the  young  seedlings.  It  is 
necessary  for  a  fire  to  follow  logging  operations  in 
order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  .seeding.  This  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  who  can  take  every 
precaution  to  avoid  disastrous  fires. 

It  takes  approximately  80  years  to  produce  trees  of 
commercial  size,  that  will  make  ties  and  piling  for  the 
Coast,  or  saw  logs  for  interior  mills.  Eventually  our 
coast  mills  will  have  to  adapt  their  cutting  machinery 
for  small  logs,  for  the  Virgin  timber,  once  gone,  can 
never  be  replaced.  It  takes  from  200  to  400  years  to 
produce  our  large  Fir  timber,  and  double  that  to  pi*o- 
duce  our  big  Cedar.  The  fortunate  owner  of  a  tract 
of  Virgin  Cedar  and  Fir,  will,  if  only  he  can  afford  to 
hold  it  for  a  few  years,  reap  a  rich  reward. 

The  relationship  of  timbered  areas  to  future  needs, 
their  incentive  to  tourist  travel ;  the  fact  that  they  serve 
as  water  reservoirs,  etc.,  make  the  public  vitally  in- 
terested in  seeing  them  continued.  The  reforestation 
of  logged  off  areas,  unfit  for  agriculture,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia  aud  portions  of  the  Coast  Dis- 
trict, and  protection  of  such  areas  against  fire,  is  pro- 
posed as  the  solution  of  the  continued  timber  supply 
problem.  Depletion  of  our  forests  has  not  resulted 
from  the  use  of  the  forests,  but  from  their  devastation, 
from  our  failure  while  drawing  upon  our  reservoirs  of 
Virgin  timber,  to  also  use  our  timber  growing  land. 

The  reforestation  will  have  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
main,  by  the  Government.  It  is  not  practicable  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  forestry  on  private  timber  lands, 
for  the  growing  of  timber  of  saw  log  size  is  an  opera- 
tion too  long  in  time  and  offering  too  low  a  rate  of 
return  to  attract  private  capital,  always  excepting 
Pulp  and  Paper  Companies,  who  can  use  timber  long 
before  it  becomes  saw  log  size.  (In  this  connection, 
Pennsylvania  planted  nine  million  trees  in  1919 :  fifty 
million  trees  since  1900.) 

Yery  shortly  we  shall  see  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  plants,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canadian 
and  Empire  capital  will  be  behind  them. 

In  conclusion  let  me  sa.v  that  it  is  vitally  necessary 
that  newspaper  publishers  within  the  Empire,  should 
get  together  and  acquire  supplies  of  timber  against  the 
time  when  they  will  be  worrying  not  about  the  price  of 
timber  but  about  the  fact  that  they  cannot  get  supplies 
at  any  price. 


Tjlie  heart  of  the  dense  forest  above  Moose  Head  Lake, 
Maine,  is  to  be  penetrated  by  a  railroad  built  by  the 
Great  Northern  Company  from  Seboomook  to  St.  John 
Pond,  eighteen  miles  nortlh.  The  line  is  to  be  of  regu- 
lation broad  guage  and  it  will  facilitate  the  getting  out 
of  lumber  in  the  St.  John  River  headwaters  region 
which  ordinarily  would  be  floated  down  the  river.  In 
addition  to  t^he  main  line  there  will  be  numerous  bran- 
ches from  one  to  three  miles  in  length  and  it  is  under- 
stood tlhat  the  company  plans  the  extension  of  the  main 
line  to  the  Canadian  border  eventually. 


WON'T  BEUEVE  IT  TILL  BURNED. 

In  a  series  of  public  addresses  given  before  such 
bodies  as  the  Empire  Club  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Robson 
Black,  ^Secretaiy  of  the  Canadian  Forrestry  As- 
sociation, has  been  setting  right  many  popular  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  the  forestry  situation  in  this 
country.  One  such  reference  was  made  during  an 
address  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  before  a 
large  luncheon  assembly  of  business  and  professional 
men,  when  Mr.  Black  asked  and  answered  the  question : 
"W^at  remedies  for  forest  depletion  are  being  ap- 
plied?" 

"The  pulp  and  paper  companies  of  Canada  have 
openly  and^  sincerely  committed  themselves  to  thb 
principle  of  'sustained  forest  yield.'  They  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  'anchoring'  the  forest  as  rigidly 
as  they  have  anchored  their  mill  clams.  Fifteen  com- 
panies have  established  forestry  branches  within  four 
years.  Several  are  replanting  millions  of  trees  on  bar- 
ren areas.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  as  dili- 
gently in  search  as  any  Canadian  Government  for  a 
workable  scheme  by  which  each  square  mile  of  timber 
shall.be  operated  as  a  self -productive  forest  crop. 

"The  moment  the  business  and  professional  men  of 
Ontario  ,and  the  farmers  and  labor  men  who  have  most 
to  lose,  plainly  say  that  the  forest  resources  belong  as 
much  to  the  people  of  1998  as  to  the  people  of  1921, 
when  they  say  that  our  timberlands  are  a  rich  treasure- 
house  that  devastation  must  not  touch,  the  job  of  con- 
servation is  an  accomplished  fact.  Just  now  the  weak- 
ness is  that  not  sufficient  Ontario  men  believe  that  thing 
with  the  usual  Ontario  tenacity,  and  are  willing  to 
say  it  out  loud." 

Mr.  Black  countered  the  common  view  regarding  re- 
forestation by  stating  that  the  ma.jor  undertaking  in 
Ontario  is  not  to  plant  trees  by  human  hands,  but  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  hundred  of  millions 
of  infant  trees  scattered  through  our  forests  by  natural 
processes.  The  main  job  of  replanting  Ontario's  cut- 
over  lands  will  be  done  by  Mother  Nature  herself,  al- 
though in  many  locations  she  has  already  refused  to 
do  her  part  in  face  of  violations  of  almost  every  en- 
gineering and  biological  law. 

"Before  the  term  'forest  conservation'  can  become 
much  more  than  an  amiable  password,  we  must  elevate 
the  forest  resources  into  the  very  front  rank  of  public 
policies,  and  take  on  the  job  associated  with  their  man- 
agement as  a  first  concern  in  our  national  economj-. 
I  speak  of  the  forest  areas  of  Ontario,  not  as  the  pri- 
vate business  of  the  limit  holder,  but  as  a  public  asset 
of  incredible  richness  vested  to  the  extent  of  90  per 
cent,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  true 
that  we  have'  alienated,  or  rather  leased  (mostly  for  a 
useful  purpose),  much  of  the  timber  growing  thereon^ 
but  by  the  retention  of  the  land  title,  we  cannot  alien- 
ate the  responsibility  of  the  whole  people  as  chief  con- 
servator." 


Happiness  is  the  only  good.  The  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  make  others  happy.  Other  things  being 
equal,  that  man  is  happiest  who  is  nearest  just — 
who  is  truthful,  merciful,  and  intelligent — in  other 
words,  the  one  who  lives  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  in  life.  —  Robert  Ingersoll. 


The  Russell  &  Pettengill  Company  are  now  in  their 
own  building  at  1700  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago.  They  are 
industrious  Industrial  Engineers. 
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News  From  Europe 

Growth  of  Finnish  Industry. 

According  to  statistics  complied  by  the  Norwegian 
journal,  "Teknisk  Ukeblad,"  the  industries  of  Pin- 
I  land  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. The  textile  industry  comes  first,  and  then  the 
paper  industry;  in  1920  the  total  valuation  of  paper 
and  pulp  produced  amounted  to  395-5  million  marks, 
out  of  a  gross  income  of  2,365,157,000  marks.  In  1913 
the  valuation  of  the  raw  and  half-stuff  was  214,318,100 
marks.  A  curious  feature  of  these  statistics  is  tliat, 
whereas  the  number  of  mills  has  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  the  workmen  employed  has  diminished. — 
Teknisk  Ukeblad,  Jauuaiy  21,  1921. 


materials,  vegetable  size,  freights,  all  higher  than  in 
March,  when  a  60  per  cent  rise  took  place?  An  ex- 
ception is  afforded  by  paper,  but  its  price  is  already 
beginning  to  harden  again.  The  outlook  is  certainly 
not  ros.v.  New  designs  are  suggested,  but  tlie  position 
of  the  designer  is  gloomy.  The  demand  for  patterns 
is  lacking.  It  is  better  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of 
designs,  since  rolls  have  become  so  expensive  that  the 
maker,  although  he  exhibits  only  a  fifth  part  of  the 
patterns  formerly  sll0^i^•u,  must  spend  more  than  ten 
times  their  value.  At  present  the  cost  of  patterns  and 
rolls  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  entire  turnover  be- 
fore the  war. — Tapeten-Zeitung,  February  1,  1921. 


The  German  Wall  Paper  Industry. 
In  common  with  other  sections  of  the  paper  indus- 
try, the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  has  met  with 
several  set-backs  due  to  various  factors,  the  most 
serious  of  which  is  the  shortage  of  raw  materials. 
The  difficulties  of  obtaining  coal  are  such  that  even 
members  of  the  trade,  who  are  not  mill  ownei-s,  have 
only  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  shortage  of  coal  is  serious,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  many  of  the  mills  have  been 
driven  to  round-about  ways  of  securing  a  supply  of 
firing  materials.  Fuel  of  every  description,  often  of 
the  rubbish  variety,  is  being  tried,  whether  peat, 
pyrites,  coke,  lignite,  briquettes — everything  but  genu- 
ine coal.  The  extraordinary  difficulty  of  maintaining 
steam  pressure  Avith  such  low  grade  fuel  is  obvious 
enough,  and  in  the  case  of  a  wall  paper  mill  is  inten- 
sified by  its  extra  steam  requirements. 

Another  factor  is  the  reduced  manufacture  of 
paper,  which  is  not  received  regularly,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  about  forty  times  above  the  pre-war 
price,  for  the  paper  mills  ai'e  also  short  of  raw 
materials,  particularly  Russian  rosin,  which  is  much 
superior  to  the  Swedish  article.  In  addition  the 
manufacture  of  dye-stuffs  for  paper  presents  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Consequently  jvhen  the  dealer 
examines  the  stock  of  a  wall  paper  mill,  he  will  find 
pulps,  but  not  those  which  are  in  current  demand. 
Stocks  are  also  reduced  to  the  point  of  what  is  abso- 
luteh-  needed,  for  otherwise  capital  for  operation 
would  be  whollj'  insufficient. 

A  third  factor  is  the  shortage  of  size.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  wall  paper  manufacturer  has  fallen 
back  on  vegetable  size,  which  before  the  war  cost  18- 
20  marks  per  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds.  Today  the 
price  is  750  marks,  excluding  freight,  and  even  then 
th€  supply  is  insufficient,  so  that  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  good  deal  of  substitute  material.  When 
wall  paper  is  sized  with  this  the  customer  complains 
of  the  poor  quality,  although  the  maker  is  not  in  a 
position  to  improve  it. 

With  regard  to  operation,  high  wages  and  the 
absence  of  skilled  hands  are  the  chief  obstacles.  If 
orders  do  not  come  in,  the  number  of  workmen  must 
be  reduced,  and  unemployment  is  one  of  the  chief 
cares  of  the  paper  maker.  Dealers  point  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  export  business.  But  export  trade  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words ;  large  orders  are  wanting. 
The  circumstance  that  exports  would  permit  of  sel- 
ling goods  on  the  home  market  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction no  longer  exists.  But,  if  such  were  really 
the  ease,  how  could  manufacture  proceed?  With 
prices     reduced     by   30   per     cent,   but   wages,   raw 


Problems  of  Fuel  Economy  in  Germany. 

There  are  many  signs  that  Germany  is  solving  the 
fuel  problem,  and  though  the  process  is  necessarily 
a  slow  one,  and  requires  much  time  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  or  even  moderate  success,  it 
is  having  an  influence  on  the  paper  industry.  Grant- 
ing that  fuel  must  be  provided  in  greater  abundance, 
for  without  an  adequate  supply,  paper  making  can- 
not flourish  or  exist  on  a  modern  scale,  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  the  Germans,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Scandinavians,  have  tackled  the  technical  problems 
with  results  of  two  kinds.  They  have  reduced  the 
expense  ratio  in  fuel  consumption  and  operation,  and 
raised  the  caloric  values.  According  to  the  stud.y  of 
this  subject  by  the  Swedish  engineer.  A.  Hallbach, 
these  results  have  been  effected  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  Fuel  Administration  "genannt  Warmest elle." 
It  is  an  association  of  266  companies  with  its  main 
office  at  Dusseldorf.  It  is  reported  in  Stahl  und 
Eisen  of  December,  1920,  that  branches  have  been 
formed  in  Karlsruhe  and  Kattowitz,  The  experimen- 
tal and  technical  work,  as  M-ell  as  the  business  of 
organization,  is  performed  b.v  200  officials  or  experts. 
The  problems  which  so  far  have  been  solved  more  or 
less  completely  are  the  economy  and  production  of 
lime,  lubricating  oils,  graphite,  calcium  carbide,  lyes 
and  fuel.  Without  doubt  the  scheme  will  eventually 
secure  a  certain  amount  of  stability  and  operating 
efficiency  in  all  the  mills,  unless  some  untoward  event 
should  interrupt  it. — Teknisk  Tidskrift.  Januarv  29, 
1921. 


Paper  Mill  in  Argentina. 
The  "Industria  delta  Carta"  gives  an  account  of 
the  new  paper  mill  at  Barrangueras,  which  it  desci'ibes 
as  the  "first  to  be  in  operation"  in  the  Republic.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  300  quintals  of  wood  pulp  a  day. 
The  native  gra-ss,  called  "'paja  brava,"  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  strawboards.  The  fibers  are  long  and 
of  great  strength  or  toughness,  and  the  weed  is  so 
plentiful  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  shortage  of  raw 
material. — Industria  della  Carta,  Januarv  31,  1921. 


Norway  Exports  and  Imports  News  Print. 
The  Bulletin  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  Christiania 
states  that  exports  of  print  papers  of  all  grades  in 
November  Avere  8,441,287  kilograms,  of  which  6,636,- 
044  kilograms  comprised  news  print  in  rolls.  In  the 
same  month  imports  of  print  papers  amounted  to 
26.806  kilograms. — Manedsopgaver  over  Vareomset- 
ningen,  1921. 


A  Chinese  trtist  controls  the  d.ve  used  on  fire 
crackers,  made  from  cibucao,  a  Philipine  wood.  The 
same  dve  is  tised  for  sealing  wax  and  Chinese  ink. 
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William  Siiaill'd  ,(ias  resigned  a,s  ciiief  (lraiii;lit.siiiaii 
of  the  Kiordon  Co.,  Limited,  Mattawa,  Out.,  and  has 
moved  to  Chicago  to  accept  a  position  on  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  Forest  Products  Engineering  Cor- 
poration. 

According  to  W.  L.  Bird,  manager  of  the  Fort 
William  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  pulp  will 
be  shipped  from  the  new  plant  at  Fort  William  by 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  contractors, 
Barnett  &  McQueen  Co.  have  finished  their  work  a 
month  ahead  of  schedule  and  considerable  machinery 
and  equipment  have  already  been  installed. 

The  Fletcher  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  Ontario  ineori)oration  with  head  office  at 
Windsor.  Out.,  and  a  capital  st<K-k  of  ^|i]()0,00().  The 
company  is  authorized  to  deal  in  a  general  lumber, 
timber  and  pulpwood  business  and  the  provisional 
directors  are  J.  A.  Fletcher,  J.  F.  Twigg,  W.  M. 
Wright  and  A.  A.  Mackinnon. 

With  power,  among  other  things,  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness as  stationers,  printers,  lithographei's,  etc.,  the 
Federal  Advertising  Act,  with  head  office  at  London, 
Ont.     The  capital  stock   is  $50,000. 

In  Toronto  last  week  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  filed  a  statement  of  claim  in 
their  suit  against  Hon.  W.  R.  Riddell  and  Hon.  F.  R. 
Latchford,  commissionei's  conducting  the  timber 
probe.  The  company  say  they  are  always  willing  to 
produce  documents  relevant  to  he  application  con- 
cerning the  right  to  cut  timber  on  certain  areas,  but 
they  ask  declaration  that  the  commissioners  are  pur- 
porting to  act  without  proper  authority  in  demanding 
tlie  list  of  documents  for  which  tliey  ask,  and  that  tlie 
order-in-council  creating  the  timber  commission  is 
ultra  vires. 

Former  Provincial  Treasurer  T.  W.  McGarry  left 
Toronto  Iai*ta  week  on  a  hurried  Irij)  to  British  Coliuii- 
bia  where  he  is  president  of  one  of  that  province's 
big  paper  producing  companies,  the  Whalen  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills.  It  is  stated  that  his  visit  to  the  western 
l)rovince  has  to  do  with  a  big  pulp  merger  that  is 
being  negotiated. 

Due  to  the  large  amount  of  manufactured  product 
on  hand  and  the  prospect  of  a  limited  market,  the 
Hydro-electric  pulp  mill  at  Campbellford,  Ont.,  has 
closed  down  for  an  indefinite  period,  according  to  a 
despatch  from  Peterborough. 

Twenty-two  men  of  the  Mounted  Police  are  still  on 
duty  at  the  Beaver  Board  mill  at  Thorold.  where  a 
strike  is  in  progress.  Seven  of  the  strikers  are  out  on 
bail  under  charge  of  using  insulting  language  to  some 
men  who  were  leaving  the  plant.  The  union  has  re- 
tained a  Niagara  Falls  lawyer  to  defend  the  men. 
Ever  since  the  strike  started  several  weeks  ago  the 
strikers  have  picketed  the  road  in  front  of  the  Beaver- 
board  plant,  but  there  has  been  no  violence. 

Col.  Jones,  general  manager  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  A.  J.  Gaudette,  in 
charge  of  the  order  department  of  the  company,  were 
in  Toronto  for  a  few  days  last  week. 


Tile  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  learn  with  regret 
that  Mr.  Joseph  N.  T.  Taliman,  President  of  the 
Tallman  Brass  and  Metal,  Limited,  died  last  month  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.     He  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

The  Prince  Rupert  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  re- 
cently incorporated  in  British  ('olnml)ia,  is  asking  in- 
dustrial privileges  at  Seal  Cove  within  the  city  limits. 
The  company  will  erect  a  sulphite  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  pulp.  It  will  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  Emerson  sawmill,  and  the  in- 
tention is  to  later  build  a  large  paper  mill. 
•  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  loaned  to  Jjie 
Douglas  Fir  Turpentine  Company,  Vancouver,  by  the 
provincial  government  as  an  aid  to  establishment. 
The  company,  which  will  engage  in  the  extraction  of 
turpentine  from  the  Douglas  fir,  has  a  plant  in  oper- 
ation on  F'alse  Creek,  and  has  completed  extensive 
anil  successful  experiments  in  tapping  the  trees. 


DISPLAY    OF    CANADIAN    PAPETERIES. 

The  rather  remarkable  (levelo])nu'nt  of  papeterie 
manufacture  in  Canada  is  demonstrated  by  the  open- 
ing of  holiday  stationery  at  the  plant  of  Warwick 
Brothers  &  Rutter,  King  Street,  Toronto.  The  pape- 
terie department  of  the  company  is  the  special  care 
of  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  H.  C.  Woods,  who  this 
year  has  evolved  several  new  and  very  artistic  lines 
which  are  attractively  displayed  in  a  specially  con- 
structed show  room  at  the  plant.  In  design,  quality 
of  stock  and  richness  of  finish  of  both  the  specially 
milled  paper  and  ornamentation  of  the  boxes,  the  dis- 
l^lay  of  Made  in  Canada  stationery  this  year  is  the 
last  word  in  the  creation  of  fancy  holiday  goods.  A 
]iarticularly  attractive  line  is  Rose  Petal  w.iiidli  is  of 
the  highest  grade  of  No.  1  linen  finish  paper  obtain- 
able. Collington  Cloth  is  another  new  line,  with 
correspondence  cards  in  harmony  with  the  note  paper 
and  envelopes,  done  in  colors  with  delicate  white 
border.  There  is  also  the  Persian  Creton  line  of  the 
highest  grade  kid  fini.sh,  the  boxes  being  lined  with 
richly  colored  cretou.  This  variety  includes  a  d(^ 
pad  with  creton  trimming  to  match  the  boxes.  An 
artistic  line  of  Gentlemen's  Club  stationery  is  also 
shown,  while  the  eorapan.y's  standard  lines  completes 
the  display.  Mr.  Woods  is  justly  proud  of  his  crea- 
tions and  reports  that  orders  and  enquiries  have 
already  justified  this  further  artistic  elevation  of 
jiapeterie   manufacture. 


The  real  leader  in  industry  today  is  not  the  man 
who  substitutes  his  own  will  and  his  own  brain  for 
the  will  and  intelligence  of  the  crowd,  but  the  one 
who  releases  the  energies  within  the  crowd  so  that 
the  will  of  the  crowd  can  be  expressed.  —  Charles  M. 
Schwab. 


A   man    who    is    never    ready    to   start    cannot    hope 
to  be  "in   at  the  finivsh." 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1 ;  K-0.  Use  of  Southern  woods  for  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture.  Paper.  23,  (Sept.  8,  1920 1.  The  Smith 
(of  the  U.S.)  has  large  stands  of  various  species  of 
pines.  These  contain  too  much  pitch  to  be  success; 
fully  reduced  by  either  the  sulfite  or  grouudwood  pro- 
cesses ;  they  can  be  reduced  by  the  sulfate  or  soda  pro- 
cesses, preferably  the  former.  The  Southern  hard- 
woods (various  species  of  gum  wood,  cotton  wood, 
sycamore,  bass  wood,  magnolia,  willow,  etc.)  are  short 
fibered  aud  can  be  most  satisfactorily  reduced  by  the 
soda  and  sulfate  pi-ocesses-.  It  is  not  economical  under 
present  conditions  in  the  U.  S.  to  pulp  plants  such  as 
sugar  cane  bagasse,  corn  stalks,  cotton  stalks,  varioiis 
straws,  etc.,  as  they  offer  the  following  difficulties  in 
handling:  they  u.sually  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
pitch  giving  pulps  low  in  fiber  content  and  requiring 
high  chem.  consumption:  material  of  this  type  repres- 
ents seasonal  crops,  so  that  facilities  must  be  provided 
for  the  storage  of  a  large  vol.  of  the  stock  in  order  to 
permit  the  paper  mill  to  operate  throughout  the  year; 
the  susceptibility  of  such  material  to  decay  adds  great- 
ly to  the  costs  and  difficulties  of  storage :  due  to  the 
bulkiuess  of  these  materials,  the  digester  charge  is  re- 
duced, thereby  reducing  the  yield  and  increasing  over- 
head costs  proportionately.  Straws  are  being  pulped ; 
but  for  use  in  the  manuf.  of  cai-rugated  board  and 
cheaper  board  products  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
refined  pulp  such  as  sulfite  or  rag  .stock. — A.P.-C. 

A-3;  K-0.  The  manufacture  of  paper  from  Florida 
saw-grass.  Pajier,  20,  (Sept.  15,  1920).  See  also  Pulp 
i^  Pajier.  18,  904.  (Aug.  26, 1920).  As  a  result  of  expts. 
made  with  Florida  saw-grass  as  a  paperniaking  mate- 
rial, 2  companies  are  reported  as  having  been  organized 
for  the  manuf.  of  paper  from  this  material. — A.P.-C. 

A-4.  Micrography  of  sycamore  pulp.  L.  VIDAL. 
Papeterie.  42.  434-9,  (May  25,  1920)  :  Paper,  18-9,  (Sept. 
22  1920).  Translation  bv  A.  Papineau-Couture.  See 
Pulp  &  Paper.  18,  1004,  A-4,  (Sept.  23.  1920).— A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Possibilities  of  new  fibers  for  pulp  and  paper 
making.  ALBERT  JAWIER,  Technical  Director. 
Papeteries  de  I'lndo-Chine.  Paper  11-2,  32,  (July  28. 
1920).  A  discussion  of  the  value  of  various  plants  and 
grasses,  principally  bamboo,  for  the  production  of 
grasses,  principally  bamboo, for  the  production  of  paper, 
translation  of  art.' in  Papeterie,  41,  482-6,  Nov.  10,  1919. 
Director  of  the  French  School  of  Paperniaking.  Gre- 
noble ;  but  the  original  article  is  signed  by  Albert  Jan- 
vier.   Abstractor's  Note.) — A.P.-C. 

A-3.  The  papermaking  quality  of  bagasse.  F.  HEIM, 
J.  MAHEU.  aud  L.  :\IATROD.  Laboratoire  General  des 
Productions  Coloniales.  Papeterie,  42,  539-43.  (June 
25,  1920);  578-87,  (July  10,  1920).  A  detailed  chem.. 
microchem..  and  mierographie  study  of  bagasse  and  of 
the  pulp  obtained  therefrom,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  suitability  for  the  manuf.  of  paper.  It  can  furnish 
a  fairly  satisfactory  material  of  medium  quality  pro- 
vided the  sugar  factories  are  supplied  with  an  equiv- 
alent amt.  of  fuel. — A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Suitability  of  bagasse  as  a  source  of  paper.  F. 
HEIM,  J.  MAHEU,  L.  MATROD.    Papeterie,  42,  539- 


■ASiOCl^nONy 


43,  (June  25, 1920),  578-87,  (July  10, 1920)  ;  Paper,  11-4,  ' 
36,    (Sept.    15.    1920).     Translation   by   A.   Papineau- 
Couture. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Testing  lime  and  cement  bag  paper.     PAUL 

HOUSTAN.  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  947-8.  (Sept.  9,  1920) ; 
Paper,  15-6.  (Sept.  22,  1920).  An  investigation  of  lime 
and  cement  bag  paper  undertalfen  by  the  U.  S.  Bur.  of 
Standards  showed  that  a  lab^  test -should  be  developed 
that  would  give  numerically  the  stress  and  strain  that 
the  paper  of  the  bag  underwent  in  service  the 
stress-strain  or  resiliency  test  was  developed.  A 
In-ass  c.vlinder  was  constructed  and  fastened  to  the 
upright  standard  of  a  200  kg.  Sehopper  tensile  strength 
machine  in  such  way  that  it  would  revolve.  The  revo- 
lufion  of  this  c.vlinder  was  so  controlled  by  a  small 
wire  over  a  pulley  from  the  weighted  pendulum  that  as 
tlie  pendulum  moved  from  its  vert,  position  due  to  the 
increasing  loads,  the  cylinder  revolved  accordingly. 
This  cylinder  held  a  paper  chart,  and  a  glass  recording 
pen  was  used  to  record  both  load  aud  stretch.  The  pen 
was  controlled  by  a  small  wire  extending  from  the 
lower  jawed  arm  over  a  pulley  in  such  a  way  that  as 
the  lower  jaw  descended  aud  the  paper  stretchwl  under 
tlie  load,  the  pen  a'scended  and  described  a  curve  which 
registered  stretch.  The  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
caused  the  registering  of  load  on  the  chart,  while  the 
ascension  of  the  pen  caused  the  registeriug  of  stretch. 
The  result  was  a  curve  giving  both  increasing  load  and 
increasing  stretch.  The  result  was  a  curve  giving  both 
increasing  load  and  increasing  stretch  until  the  paper 
broke.  The  carrying  out  of  the  test  is  described  in 
detail.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Paper  Section 
from  this  investigation  were  that  this  resiliency  test 
was  the  best  known  te.st  for  showing  what  the  paper 
would  do  in  actual  service. — A.P.-C. 

A-11 ;  K-9.  Microscopic  exajnination  of  China  clay. 

Pulp  Lt  Paper,  18,  894.  (Aug.  26,  1920)  ;  Paper,  IS,  32. 
(Sept.  15,  1920).  The  refractive  index  of  the  mineral 
is  about  as  follows  for  lights  of  diff.  refrangibility ; 
red  1.562.  yellow  1.563.  green  1.571,  blue  1.582.  These 
figs,  were  obtained  by  mixing  oils  of  cassia  and  cloves 
till  the  mineral  showed  the  Becke  effect,  when  immers- 
ed therein,  alternately  higher  and  lower  after  rotation 
through  90°,  the  polarizer  being  in  the  axis  of  the  in- 
strument. The  refractive  index  of  the  oil  in  the  parti- 
cular light  was  then  detd.  on  the  refractometer.  There 
may  be  an  error  of  one  or  two  units  in  the  3rd  decimals, 
especially  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum.  Kaolinite  (con- 
tained in  China  clay)  undergoes  a  curious  change  by 
grinding:  the  refractive  index  falls  from  about  1.563 
to  about  1.52  for  D  light.  This  lowering  of  the  re- 
fractive index  is  not  due  to  the  minuteness  of  the  part- 
icles. So  obstinately  does  the  clay  adhere  to  paper 
fiber  that  it  cannot  be  washed  out  after  teasing  in 
water.  After  boiling  in  KOH  solu.  a  rough  .sepn.  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fiber  can  be  effected  by  teasing. 
The  KOH  i)robal)ly  removes  .some  of  the  size  used  in 
the  prepn.  of  the  paper  and  cleans  the  surface  of  the 
particles  of  clay.— A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Testing  tar  roofing  board.     Paper,  18,   (Sept. 
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8,  1920).  Tran.slation  of  original  in  Papier,  22,  149, 
(1919).    See  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  582,  A-14,  July  17,  1919. 

A.P.-C. 

A-14;  K-20.  The  composition  of  parchment  paper. 

Paper  Maker.s'  Moiitlily;  Pii])er,  17,  25,  (Sept.  29,  1920). 
The  inoi.sture  varies  from  5-14%  but  is  usually  abt. 
7-8%.  The  ash  does  not  usually  exceed  5%  but  ex- 
tremes of  0.2%  and  15%  sometimes  occur,  but  very 
rarely.  The  water-sol.  content  (CaCU,  MgCL,  sugar, 
glycerine,  etc.)  varies  from  0.1-30%  average  abt.  10%  ; 
they  are  added  to  keep  the  paper  flexible.  Excessive 
proportions  of  sugars  tend  to  produce  mould  when 
used  for  wrapping  butter;  glycerine  does  not  assist 
much  in  the  production  of  mould.  If  parchment  paper 
is  boiled  in  2%  NaOH,  genuine  chem.  parchment  papers 
remain  tough,  wliile  imitation  parchments  are  easily 
disintegrated  and  fall  to  pieces  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  Herzberg's  reagent  stains  genuine  parch- 
ment more  readily  than  imitation  parchment.  The 
latter  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  rosin.  Accord- 
ing to  Annoni  a  reddish  violet  coloration  Avhen  a  sample 
of  the  paper  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  Ac  anhydride 
followed  by  an  equal  vol.  of  HoSO^,  indicates  the  i)res- 
ence  of  rosin  and  is  a  confirmation  of  any  previous 
proof  that  the  paper  is  an  imitatgion  parchment.  — 
A.P.-C. 

B-3.  Need  for  prevention  of  costly  forest  fires. 
LOUIS  ROTHSCHILD.  Paper,  11,  25,  (Sept.  29,  1920). 
According  to  the  Am.  Forestrv  Ass.,  the  annual  loss  by 
forest  fires  in  the  U.S.  is  abt.^  $28,000,000.  In  view  of 
the  ever  increa.sing  scarcity  and  cost  of  lumber  and 
puipwood  it  is  imperative  that  fires  be  prevented  in  so 
far  as  lies  within  our  power.  The  effects  of  repeated 
fires  on  a  growing  forest  and  on  the  seed  stored  in  the 
ground  is  described  at  some  length  showing  how  they 
ultimately  destroy  the  stand  without  giving  it  any 
chance  to  grow  up  again.  The  appearance  of  the 
forest  at  the  various  stages  of  destruction  by  forest 
fires  is  described.  A  plea  is  made  for  better  utilization 
of  farm  woodlands. — A.P.-C. 

B-4;  E-2.  Cellulose  alcohol  in  Switzerland.  Z.  angew. 
Chem.,  June  15,  1920;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  322R, 
(Sept.  30,  1920).  A  society  has  been  formed  in  Geneva 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a  cellulose-alcohol  ind. 
in  Switzerland.  Expts.  are  now  being  undertaken  on 
the  production  of  alcohol  from  sawdust  cellulose,  those 
by  Terrisse  having  shown  good  results.  It  is  thought 
that  the  price  of  such  alcohol  would  be  much  lower 
that  that  from  sugar-beats  or  than  that  of  synthetic 
alcohol,  but  it  should  not  exceed  25  centimes  per  kg., 
otherwise  it  could  not  compete  with  petrol  which  now 
costs  1.10  fr.  per  kg.— A.P.-C. 

B-9.  Alaska — "A  real  solution  of  the  paper  short- 
age." LOUIS  ROTHSCHILD.  Paper,  9-10,  (Sept.  15, 
1920).  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  Forester  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric.  considers  Alaska  can  yield  a  permanent 
annual  puipwood  supply  to  yield  1,500,000  t.  of  paper, 
estimated  to  be  one-third  of  the  present  consumption 
of  the  v.  S.  Before  the  War  economic  conditions  were 
such  that  it  was  not  practical  to  establish  mills  in 
Alaska ;  but  the  present  shortage  and  high  prices  of 
paper  have  induced  capital  to  make  the  venture  and  at 
present  one  mill  is  being  erected  at  Port  Snettisham.— 
A.P.-C. 

B-9.  Canadian  puipwood  resources.  D.  M.  Le  BOUR- 
DAIS.  Paper,  19,  42,  44,  (Sept.  29,  1920).  G.  C.  Piche, 
Provincial  Forester  of  Que.,  estimates  there  are  360,- 
000,000  cords  of  puljiwood  in  Que.,  including  spruce, 
balsam,  poplar,   and  jack  pine  to  4"  in   dinm.     From 


the.se  figs.,  allowing  for  species  other  than  sjjruce  and 
balsam,  for  timber  )iof  accessibh-  to  existing  means  of 
transportation,  forthe  diam.  limit  imposed  by  the  pro- 
vincial tind)er-cutting  regulations,  anil  for  various 
shrinkages  between  the  woods  and  the  mill  (unnece.s.s- 
ary  waste  in  logging,  merchantable  timber  left  uncut 
and  destroyed  l)y  pest,  etc.,  loss  of  logs  on  driving,  etc.), 
the  Can.  Pulp  &  Pa|)er  Ass.  estimate  Que.  has  1.55,000,- 
000  cords  avail,  for  newsprint  manuf.  At  the  1918  rate 
of  cutting  (nearly  3,000,000  cordsj  the  duration  of  Que- 
bec's puljnvood  resources,  exclusive  of  annual  growth. 
is  estimated  at  52  yrs.  Similarly,  it  is  estimated  Out. 
has  250,000,000  cords,  of  which  100,000,000  are  avail., 
and  138,000,000  would  be  avail,  if  the  T.  &  N.  0.  Ry. 
were  extended  froiti  Cochrane  to  James  Bay.  At  the 
1918  rate  of  cntting  (1,116,000  cords)  the  duration  of 
its  jmlpwood  resources,  exclusive  of  annual  growth, 
will  be  90  yrs.  It  is  estimated  that  a  a  rate  of  cutting 
equal  to  that  of  1918  (987,000  cords)  the  forests  of  N.B. 
will  last  26  yrs.,  and  that  the  rate  of  cutting  is  greater 
than  annual  growth.  In  N.  S.,  on  the  basis  of  the  av. 
cut  for  1917  and  1918,  the  supply  is  adequate  for  85 
yrs.  The  Prairie  Provs.  are  estimated  to  contain  400,- 
000,000  cords  of  puipwood,  125,000,000  being  estimated 
to  be  spruce  and  balsam:  25,000,000  are  at  present 
accessible  to  existing  transportation  systems.  Tlie  B.C. 
sup])ly  of  puipwood  is  estimated  at  179  l)illion  board 
feet.  The  1917  cut  was  134,814  cords,  at  which  rate  its 
jinlpwood  resources  may  be  said  to  be  next  to  inex- 
haustible. But  with  the  present  world-demand  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  have  to  face  the  possibility  of  rapidly  diminish- 
ing forest  reserves. — A.P.-C. 

D-4.  Increasing-  grinder  production.  W.  A.  MUX- 
RO.  Paper,  15,  (Sept.  15,  1920).  Description  of  ;i 
doctor  to  prevent  the  stock  whicli  follows  the  stone 
from  coming  out  of  the  pocket  and  making  the  wood 
pinch  or  bind. — A.P.-C. 

E-5;  F-5  The  Allen  automatic  control  for  cookin?^ 
chemical  pulp.  C.  II.  ALLEX.  Paper,  21-2,  (Sept.  1."), 
1920):  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  1041-2,  (Oct.  7,  1920),  Sul- 
fite pulp  should  be  cooked  automatically  for  3  principal 
reasons:  1)  increased  production;  2)  improved  quality: 
3)  nuire  uniform  steam  load  on  the  boiler  house.  The 
automatic  cooking  control  consists  essentially  of  a 
]iower  driven  steam  valve  electrically  connected  to  a 
steam  flow  meter  on  the  digester  steam  line,  an  auto- 
matic relief  valve,  and  relief  strainers  tliat  do  not 
plug.  It  also  includes  the  automatic  sepa.  of  relief 
gas  and  liquor.  Tlie  steam  app.  can  be  set  to  main- 
tain any  constant  or  varying  steam  flow  curve. 
Temps,  within  the  digester  are  projiortional  to  the 
rate  of  steam  input.  The  control  app.  therefore  can 
be  set  to  give  any  desired  temp,  cprve.  Changes  in 
the  steam  flow  curve  are  very  readily  and  quickly 
made.  The  steam  curve  element  of  the  control  sys- 
tem is  a  small  thin  plate  of  Cu  liaving  an  insulated 
jiole,  antl  is  slipped  over  the  chart  spindle  of  the 
steam  flow  meter  clock.  The  periphery  of  this  piece 
of  Cu  at  any  point  represents  the  rate  of  steam  it  is 
desired  to  carry  at  that  particular  instant.  The  steam 
curve  and  paper  chart  of  the  instrument  are  rotated 
by  the  meter  clock.  The  disadvantages  of  irregular 
steam  flow  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  regular 
steam  flow  with  hand  conti'ol  or  other  regulators  now 
on  the  market  are  shown.  Steam  flow  charts  ai-e 
given  for  3  cooks  each  by  hanil  control,  by  a  "well- 
known   regulator,"  and  hv   the  Allen  control. — A.P.-C. 
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The  period  <>f  wage  re-adjustment  wliieli  is  ikuv  in 
full  swiutr  t;hrouo-li  the  eountrv  over,  afffpetinof  tlie 
workers  in  praetieally  all  industrial  lines,  has  /lit  the 
paper  trade  and  allied  industries,  aeeordinw  to  repoi-ts 
from  leading  centers.  In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  most  of  the 
departments  of  the  Merrimae  Paper  Mills  have  been 
shut  down  indefinitely  as  a  result  of  a  strike  of  employes 
who  refuse  to  accept  a  20  p.c.  cut  in  wages.  About 
250  are  affected.  At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  a  revised  wage 
scale  averaging  10  per  cent  went  into  effect  IMaix-h  14. 
Tjliis  reduction  affects  all  paper  makers  and  the  allied 
crafts  ill  the  city,  except  the  employes  of  the  Ci'ocker- 
McEhvaiii  and  Chemical  paper  companies  The  latter 
accepted  individual  contracts  offertxl  them  by  their 
employere  some  weeks  ago,  consequently  they  did  not 
come  in  for  the  general  reduction.  The  cuts  in  Ilolyoke 
mean  an  8  cent  an  lliour  deerea-se  for  the  skilled  help, 
11  cents  an  fioxir  les>s  for  the  unskilled  labor,  and  a  cut 
of  six  cents  an  hour  in  the  pay  of  female  workers.  The 
employees  of  the  Harmon  Paper  Company,  Brownville, 
Nortlhern  New  York,  accepted  what  virtually  amounts 
to  a  20  per  cent  wage  reduction  when  they  returned  to 
work  last  week,  following  a  shutdown  which  began 
several  weeks  ago  when  they  quit  because  of  the  with 
drawal  by  the  company  of  a  20  per  cent  bonus. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  strikes  may 
be  expected  by  May  1  in  Nortlhern  New  York  mills 
governed  by  agreements,  such  as  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, De  Gra.sse  Paper  Company,  Hanna  Paper  Corpo- 
ration, International  Paper  Company  and  Sherman  Pa- 
per Company.  The  action  of  the  workers  in  the  Harmon 
Company  mills  accepting  the  bonus  withdrawal  lends 
.strength  to  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  the  workmen 
may  see  that  t.iie  companies  would  not  be  strictly  avei-se 
to  a  shut  down,  and  that  the  times  make  wage  reduction 
imperative.  If  this  view  is  generally  taken,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  possible  .strikes,  growing  out  of  failures 
on  wage  re-adjustments,  may  be  avoided. 

A  further  reduction  in  newsprint  prices  is  an- 
nounced by  t.he  International  Paper  Company.  Quot- 
ations for  newsprint  in  carload  lots  for  delivery  during 
tihe  second  quarter  of  the  year  are  reduced  by  the  re- 
vision from  5.7  cents  a  pound  to  5.5  cents  a  pound. 

Improvements  and  enlargements,  costing  approxi- 
mately $75,000,  have  just  been  completed  at  the  jilant 
of  the  Filer  Fiber  Company,  ManLstee,  Mich. 

A  new  mill  to  be  operated  at  Commerce,  Texas,  by 
the  Trinity  Paper  ilills  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  begin 
about  April  1  turning  out  paper  pulp  made  from 
cotton  linters.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  twenty 
tons  of  paper  per  day.  While  this  will  be  all  shipped 
to  eastern  markets  for  a  time,  company  officials  say 
they  will  be  able  after  some  months  to  turn  paper  out 
as  a  finished  product  from  tlhe  Dallas  plant,  which  will 
specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  writing,  tis.sue,  blot- 
ting, book  and  newsprint  paper.  The  new  enterprises 
will  give  employment  to  several  hundred  un.skilled  la- 
l>orei"s  in  addition  to  those  now  working  in  the  Dallas 
mill. 

Thei  eight/i  annual  banquet  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  held  last  week  in  the 
Hotel    Astor,    New    York,    brought    logetliier    over    300 


representative  waste  material  men,  some  of  whom  came 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country  to  attend.  A  re- 
view of  the  organization's  activities  during  the  year,  as 
reported  by  the  officers,  indicate  that  large  gains  were 
made  in  membership  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  a'>.so- 
ciation's  continued  expan.sion  is  most  promising.  Frank 
C.  Overton,  of  Castle,  Gottheil  and  Overton,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tlhe  Federal  Trade  CJommission,  in  a  report  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  following  a  long  invt-.^i- 
gation  of  the  stationers'  trade,  recommends  that  charges 
of  operating  a  tru.st  be  brought  against  the  Chicago 
Stationers'  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Stationers  and  all  affiliatetl  bodies.  Action  by  the 
department  on  the »«ommiK.sion "s  recommendations  will 
probably  not  be  taken  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Hardwood  Lumber  Association  case  whidh  is  now  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  Color  Grammar," — considered  by  craftsmen 
in  the  paper  and  allied  trades  to  be  as  essential  to  the 
art  of  printing  and  paper  making  as  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  are  to  the  English  language — was  explained 
in  detail  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Strath- 
more  Mill  and  Merchanis'  Association  at  Springfield. 
Mass.  C.  W.  Deardon,  Strathmore's  advertising  Man- 
ager, told  of  tlhe  three  yeai-s'  effort  to  produce  the 
"Color  Grammar"  and  the  many  discouragements  en- 
countered by  those  interested  in  the  work.  The  copies 
produced  represented  an  outlay  of  nearly  $100,000,  and 
the  men  engaged  in  the  research  gave  their  time  declin- 
ing any  compensation  for  their  .services.  Eadh  consid- 
ered it  a  part  of  his  life's  work  and  a  contribution  for 
the  future  l>enefit  of  the  printing  and  paper  indus- 
tries. The  men  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  work 
were :  H.  A.  IMoses,  president,  Strathmore  Company ; 
H.  H.  Munsell,  who  perfected  the  Munsell  system  of 
color;  Arthur  S.  Allen,  of  Philip  Ruxton,  Inc.;  Rudolph 
Ruzicka;  E.  P.  Kendrick  of  Redfield-Kendrick-Odell. 
Inc.:  T.  M.  Clelland  and  C.  W.  Deardon.  The  work, 
it  was  pointed  out,  is  intended  as  a  training  for  color 
perception  and  the  quickening  of  the  instinct  for  color, 
thus  avoiding  to  a  large  dt^ree  the  outi-ages  upon 
color  harmony  which  are  constantly  being  committed 
in   every  day  practice. 

Manufacturers  of  gummed  paper  have  been  sent  in- 
vitations to  attend  at  a  lunc.iieou  to  be  given  April  13, 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  for  a  general 
discussion  of  the  conditions  and  developments  in  the 
gummed  paper  field.  Tlhe  main  object  of  the  meeting, 
it  is  announced,  is  the  formation  of  an  organization  of 
gummed  paper  makci-s  which  will  probably  be-  known 
as  the  Gummed  Paper  ^lanufacturers"  Asi'^ociation. 

The  fii'st  of  a  series  of  bills  affecting  water-power 
rights  in  New  York  State  was  introduced  at  Albany  last 
week..  The  measure  places  water  power  companies  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, with  conditions,  obligations  and  power  similar 
to  those  which  regulate  gas,  electric  and  steam  compa- 
nies. The  power  of  the  Con.servation  Commisi-iion  to 
approve  of  new  sources  of  walcr  supply  arc  transferred 
so  that  the  regulation  of  rates  and  the  regulation  of 
sourct>  are  iilaced  under  the  same  bodv. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Maruh  19. — Tlie  chief  feature  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade  this  week  was  the  announcement  b.y  the 
George  H.  Mead  Company,  selling  agents  for  Spanish 
River  and  Abitibi,  of  their  new  newsprint  price  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1921,  which  is  51/2  cents  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  two  com- 
panies is  sold.  This  is  the  same  price  that  was  an- 
nounced a  few  days  ago  by  the  International  Paper 
Company,  the  largest  producer  of  newsprint  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  stated  at  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  George  H.  Mead  Company  that  it  was  presumed 
that  the  Canadian  price  would  be  the  same,  although 
the  Abitibi  Company  deals  directly  with  Canadian  pub- 
lishers, and  the  Spanish  River  Company  will  likely  adopt 
that  policy  after  the  end  of  the  pi'-esent  month.  The 
new  price  compares  with  614  cents  charged  for  the  pre- 
sent quarter.  The  Canadian  h]xp()rt  Paper  Company, 
which  markets  the  exportable  outjiut  of  nio.st  of  the  other 
Canadian  mills,  announced  the  .')i/o  cents  rate  for  the 
second  <iuarter  some  weeks  ago,  while  J.  R.  Booth,  Ot- 
tawa, has  announced  a  5-cent  rate.  The  newsprint 
market  is  somewhat  dull  as  compared  with  the  brisk 
period  of  a  few  months  ago  and  several  of  the  mills  are 
rumiing  on  shorter  time.  However,  tlie  output  is  being 
fairly  readily  disposed  of,  although  i>ulp  stocks  are  pil- 
ing up  in  consecjuence  of  a  dull  market. 

BUSINESS  PICKING  UP.— In  jtaper  trade  circles 
generally  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  most 
lines  during  the  past  week.  Jobbers  .report  that  while 
big  orders  are  .still  unknown  the  smaller  orders  are  in- 
creasing in  quantity  with  the  result  that  a  fair  volume 
(if  business  is  being  done.  There  is  an  optimistic  feel- 
ing in  the  trade  and  it  is  believed  tiiat  the  buying  era 
is  gradually  returning.  Considerable  paper  is  l)eing 
turned  over  and  stocks  in  the  warehouses  are  slowly 
being  reduced  both  by  purchases  from  the  mills  and  by 
a  system  of  inter-buying  between  the  jobbing  houses. 
While  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  trade  con- 
ditions the  paper  business  is  by  no  means  down  to  a 
stable  basis  as  yet  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  mills 
will  yet  have  to  make  further  price  recessions  before  a 
satisfactory  market  level  and  stabilized  conditions  are 
reached.  One  .jobber,  who  is  a  manufacturer  as  well, 
criticised  the  policy  of  making  so  many  bites  of  a  cherry 
in  getting  the  prices  down'  to  rnck  bottom  and  declared 
that  the  sooner  the  mills  rearranged  their  prices  on  a 
basis  of  a  closely  figured  cost  and  profit  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  paper  ti-ade  all  round. 

PULP. — The  continued  declining  market  has  caused 
great  timidity  among  buyers  of  both  pulp,  and  paper, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  the  trade  that  this  tim- 
idity will  continue  till  the  price  is  stabilized  and  the 
buyers  are  sure  the  bottom  has  been  reached.  Although 
buyers  agree  that  prices  of  some  lines  approach  costs, 
they  feel  that  present  costs  are  not  indicative  of  the 
price  level  where  prices  will  stabilize,  for  costs,  they 
point  out,  are  bound  to  decline  and  the  prices  cannot 
stabilize  until  they  reach  a  level  which  is  based  on  costs 
several  months  in  advance.  Recovery  of  business,  it  is 
conceded,  is  going  to  be  slow.  At  the  present  time  very 
little  business  is  being  done  in  pulp  in  Canada.  From 
January  until  the  present  time  ground  wood  has  gone 


down  from  $65  to  $50  per  ton  and  occasional  lots  have 
been  sold  slightly  below  that  figure.  The  decline  in 
newsprint  production  affects  news  grade  sulphite  as 
well  as  ground  wood,  although  the  effect  will  not  be  quite 
so  far  reaching  as  the  over-production  is  not  as  great, 
and  the  low  prices  will,  to  a  large  extent,  shut  off  im- 
poi"ts.  Bleached  sulphite  is  now  practically  uniform  at 
61/2  cents  f.o.b.  mill.  A  small  foreign  tonnage  is  being 
offered  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  some  from  the 
domestic  mills.  The  demand  in  Canada  is  practically 
nil  so  the  lower  prices  do  not  arouse  jnueh  interest. 
The  contract  price  for  soda  pulp  has  declined  from  8c 
to  6c  and  mills  that  have  been  using  pulp  for  the  finer 
grades  of  paper  are  now  finding  it  cheaper  to  use  waste 
paper.  They  will  likely  continue  to  use  it  as  long  as 
they  can  get  paper  .stock  at  $40  a  ton.  One  prominent 
man  in  the  paper  trade  remarked  to  the  "Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine"  that  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
need  never  ag-ain  look  for  Hiie  artificial  conditions  that 
obtained  during  the  years  of  the  boom  period  and  the 
quicker  that  was  realized  the  better.  He  urged  that 
jnil])  sales  and  manufacture  should  be  gotten  down  to  a 
stable  basis  so  that  paper  manufacturers  could  figure 
out  their  cost  with  a  fair  profit.  So  far,  it  seemed  to 
him,  only  a  few  of  the  mills  realized  that  prices  should 
be  brought  down  to  a  basis  of  a  fair  price  above  solid 
manufacturing  costs,  a  fact  that  was  hindering  the  trade 
from  getting  back  to  a  stable  basis.  Other  ]iaper  dealers 
expressed  the  opinion  tiiat  ]irices  of  both  pulp  and  paper 
were  still  too  high  and  that  all  lines  would  have  to  come 
down  before  a  normal  state  of  trade  was  reached. 

PULPWOOD.— Toronto  representatives  of  j.ulp- 
wood  firms  report  that  the  demand  for  pulpwood  is  \'er\' 
light  at  the  present  time  and  tho.se  who  have  wood  to  seil 
are  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  than  to  stock  up.  A 
year  ago  when  pulpwood  Avas  commanding  all  kinds  of 
prices  nearly  everybody  got  into  the  game  and  there 
was  an  over-production.  Then  the  market  prices  began 
to  tumble  and  have  been  on  the  down  grade  ever  since. 
A  leading  Ontai-io  contractor  states  that  there  are  vir- 
tually no  current  (juotations  just  now.  Nominal  prices 
for  wood  from  points  south  of  North  Bay  are:  rough 
spruce  $11.00  to  $11.50  per  cord,  spruce  "(peeled)  $18; 
north  of  North  Bay  the  pulpwood  is  generally  of  some- 
what better  quality  than  south  and,  of  course,  the 
freight  rates  are  a  little  higher.  The  average  price  for 
rough  spruce  is  $10.00;  peeled  spruce  $16.00  to  $17.00 
and  poplar  $9.00.  A  number  of  firms  which  last  year 
contracted  for  several  thousand  cars  of  pulpwood  to  be 
delivered  on  contract  to  various  mills,  have  not  entered 
into  the  purchasing  game  this  year  at  all,  in  view  of  the 
uncertain  outlook  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  the 
demand.  From  the  east  word  was  recently  received  that 
pulpwood  is  likely  to  increase  in  value  as  the  sunnner 
months  come  on  but  this  is  regarded  in  Ontario  as  more 
or  less  of  a  conjecture,  as  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
any  assui-ance  just  what  is  likely  to  happen,  so  far  as 
the  requisitions  for  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  are 
concerned.  The  market  has  been  rather  quiet  for  some 
weeks. 


"It  takes  less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than  to 
report  one,"  says  the  Safety  League. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  ID— (Special  Gorrespoudeiice). — 
Outshiningr  all  other  developments  in  tihe  paper  market 
this  week  is  the  readjustment  of  its  contract  basis  on 
newsprint  by  the  International  Paper  Company  for  the 
second  (luarter  of  the  year  from  5.70  cents  per  pound 
to  3.50  cents  f.o.b.  mills  for  newsprint  in  carload  lots. 
In  advising-  cnstomere  of  the  new  price,  Pnesjdent 
Philip  T.  Dodge  of  the  I.  P.  stated:  "Tlhis  concession 
is  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  of  all  orders  signed  a 
large  pro])ortion  is  on  the  quarterly  or  5.70  cents  basis. 
It  has  been  our  policy  to  treat  all  our  customers  on 
precisely  the  same  basis  and  as  many  have  signed 
rideiti  under  our  alternative  proposition  with  fixed, 
price  for  nine  months  from  April  1st,  we  hereby  extend 
to  .such  cu.stomers  the  option  of  Ihaving  5.50  cents  price 
apply  (inly  to  the  second  calendar  (inarter,  leaving  price 
for  t.iie  la-st  six  months  of  the  year  to  be  determined 
later  according  to  provisions  of  contract.  We  trust 
that  these  voluntarj^  concessions  made  in  the  interest  of 
uniformity  for  all  ciustomers  notwith.standing  our  con- 
tinued high  co.sts,  will  tend  to  further  relieve  tIhe  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  belief  that  before  the  year  is  half 
spent  there  will  be  a  decided  movement  in  business 
conditions. ' ' 

It  was  generally  expected  in  the  trade  that  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  newsprint  would  revise  its  contract  basis 
over  the  .second  quarter,  this  belief  being  prompted  by 
tIhe  .steady  fall  in  spot  prices  on  newsprint,  which  even 
yet  are  Ivelow  the  contract  basis  named  by  the  Inter- 
national and  several  lai-ge  Canadian  mills.  There  have 
been  sales  of  roll  news  in  fair-sized  lots  for  spot  deliv- 
ery down  to  as  low  as  4.50  cents  per  pound  at  mills, 
and  offerings  at  5  cents  are  freely  made.  Publishers 
continue  to  keep  very  much  out  of  the  open  market  as 
buyers,  claiming  to  have  present  requirements  amply 
covered  by  contract  .shipments,  and  the  market  conse- 
quently is  in  a  djull  cond(ition.  Wihether  manufac- 
tnrei"s  are  accepting  orders  for  spot  deliveries  of  news- 
print at  the  low  prices  named  in  tIhe  trade  is  question- 
able, but  the  fact  remains  that  resale  lots  have  been 
bought  by  publishers  at  4.50  to  5  cents,  while  there  is 
a  considerable  .supply  of  newsprint  imported  from  Eu- 
rope on  the  market  at  these  figures. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  that  during 
December.  Gennany  shipped  14.000  tons  of  newsprint 
to  tllie  United  States.  It  was  only  last  Summer  that 
Germany  resumed  paper  exports,  and  opinion  in  Ihe 
trade  is  that  December  shipments  were  extraordinary 
and  cannot  be  continued. 

Prices  on  several  other  kinds  of  paper  have  receded 
further  during  the  week.  A  .sharp  drop  in  quotations 
on  ti.s,sue  paper  is  reported,  and  No.  1  white  tis.sue. 
ba.sis  20x30,  is  now  quoted  at  $1  and  les.s  ppr  ream, 
while  No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manila.  basis  24x36,  are 
priced  at  around  90  cents  a  ream.  Reports  from  man- 
ufacturing centres  say  that  ti.ssue  mills  are  badly  in 
want  of  orders  and  that  none  of  them  are  operating  at 
an}i;hing  like  full  time. 

Book  papers  are  slightly  lower  in  price.  Offei'ings 
of  machine  finished  book  down  to  8.50  cents  per  pound 
for  spot  delivei-y  have  been  made  by  mills,  and  there 
have  been  sales  of  coated  book  at  as  low  as  12  cents 
per  pound.  The  situation  in  the  book  paper  branch  of 
the  market  has  altered  but  little,  if  any.  Demand  is 
narrow,  few  publishers  being  in  the  market,  excepting 
for  small  accounts  occasionally,  and  most  mills  are 
operating  on  materially  curtailed  schedule. 


Sales  of  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  at  7.50  cents 
a  pound  at  mills  have  been  reported,  placing  prices 
on  wrapping  papers  on  a  lower  basis.  Other  grades 
<if  wrapping  are  down  in  relative  proportion,  the  de- 
cline averaging  about  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Fine 
papers  are  quiet,  although  in  some  quarters  it  is  .said 
demand  for  certain  of  the  low-priced  lines  of  bond 
and  ledger  papers  has  broadened  somewhat.  Sulphite 
bonds  are  quoted  down  to  12  cents  per  pound,  a  fairly 
good  bond  being  obtainable  at  that  figure  today,  wihile 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  most  extensively 
advertised  watermarked  bonds  is  quoted  at  around  14 
cents,  contrasted  with  a  price  of  above  20  cenbs.  when 
the  market  was  at  its  peak. 

The  board  situation  is  marked  by  dullness.  A  little 
better  movement:  of  those  grades  of  board  u.sed  by  fold- 
ing box  manufacturers  is  reported,  but  the  demand  on 
the  whole  is  light,  and  prices  have  failed  to  improve 
their  position.  Plain  chip  board  iis  quoted  at  around 
$30  per  ton  at  mills  and  filled  news  board  at  between 
.$32.50  and  $35. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Although  ground  wood  is  in  a 
weak  market  position  and  prices  continue  to  sag — sales 
of  prime  .spruce  ground  wood  at  $40  per  ton  this  week 
establishing  the  market  on  a  lower  basis — there  is  a 
feeling  of  optimism  among  dealers  that  the  situation 
will  recover  during  the  next  several  montlhs.  Members 
of  the  trade  point  out  that  most  grinding  mills  are 
operating  on  curtailed  .schedule  and  therefore  are  not 
piling  up  their  usual  surplus  stock  of  pulp,  whereas 
all  reports  from  grinding  sections  say  that  there  is  very 
little  or  no  snow  in  the  mountains,  thus  leading  to 
t.iie  belief  that  tihe  usual  drought  next  summer  will  be 
more  severe  than  ordinarily,  causing  production  of 
ground  wood  to  diminish  to  a  larger  extent  than  nor- 
mally. There  are  tho.se  consequently  who  expect  prices 
later  in  the  year' to  be  a  good  deal  higher  than  now 
prevail  and  are  not  endeavoring  to  put  througth  sales 
at  present.  The  market,  however,  is  exceedingly  quiet, 
and  about  the  only  business  current  involves  supplies 
available  to  buyei-s  at  the  bottom  edge  of  qiiotational 
levels. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  The  market  for  chemical 
wood  pulp  is  in  a  depressed  condition  and  prices  have 
sunk  to  new  low  levels  for  the  present  downward  move- 
ment. Papermakers  are  buying  strictly  in  hand-to- 
moutih  fa.shion.  limiting  orders  to  pulp  directly  re- 
quired, and  trade  therefore  is  very  .spotty  and  in  the 
aggregate  is  of  light  volume.  About  the  most  imjiortant 
sale  reported  this  week  was  one  involving  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  domestic  strong  unbleached  .sulp.hite  at  a 
price  of  $82.50  per  ton  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  The  pulp 
figuring  in  the  transaction  was  of  higjh  quality  and 
conmianded  about  the  best  price  obtainable  for  dom- 
estic unbleached  .sulj)hite  at  present.  News  grade  sul- 
phite has  eased  off  further.  Offerings  by  scllei-s  at 
3.50  to  3.75_  cents  per  pound  at  pulp  mills  have  met 
with  little  response  and  reporots  have  been  heard, 
though  not  confirmed,  of  purchases  at  lower  figures 
than  these.  Domestic  kraft  pulp  is  down  to  4  cents 
per  pound.  Dealers  frankly  .say  thc.V  are  unable  to 
induce  consumers  to  pay  higher  than  4  cents,  and  in 
some  caises  transactions  Ihave  been  made  at  further  con- 
cessions. There  is  little  stirring  in  the  imported  pulp 
trade,  and  importers  are  confining  their  activities  al- 
most entirely  to  jnirchases  at  jtrimary  sources  on  direct 
orders. 

'RAGS  —  If  there  is  any  improvement  in  demand 
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•TRADE-nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tele^Jhone:  Murray  Hil!  424&-47  INQUIRIES  SOLICIT  ED 
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for  papennaking  rags  it  is  not  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  market.  Some  dealers  report  mill  customei-s  to 
be  evincing  more  bujdng  interest,  but  the  majority  say 
that  tUiey  are  effecting  few  sales  and  that  regardless 
of  the  efforts  put  forth  they  cannot  induce  paper  man- 
ufacturers to  place  orders.  Prices  have  undergone  no 
further  broad  changes  t^is  week,  j^et  the  tone  continues 
easy  and  the  probabilities  favor  buyers  getting  rags 
at  la^s  than  the  figures  quoted  by  dealei-s  and  packers. 

Offering.s  of  No.  1  new  white  ^hirt  cuttings  to  milk 
at  12.50  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  have  brought 
out  few  buyei-s,  while  old  No.  1  repacked  whites  have 
been  offered  down  to  7  cents,  with  8  cents  asked  for 
the  better  grades,  with  buyers  showing  little  interest. 
Roofing  rags  are  moving  in  small  amounts,  but  iu  a 
fairly  steady  manner  at  a  price  basis  of  around  one 
cent  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing.  Old 
tliirds  and  lilucs  are  offered  at  1.75  to  2  cents  for  rough 
packing  and  between  2.50  and  2.75  cents  for  repacked 
stock. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Only  a  lig;it  movement  of  old 
l)aper  into  consuming  channels  is  noted,  and  prices  on 
.several  grades  are  on  lower  levels.  Offers  of  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings  to  mills  at  3.75  cents  a  pound  at 
shipping  pomts  and  of  No.  1  isoft  white  sl.uivings  at 
2.75  cents  have  been  recorded  while  ledgers  and  writings 
are, available  at  2  cents  a  poimd,  No.  1  heavy  book 
slock  at  1.25  cents.  No.  1  old  kraft  at  1.85  cents  and 
white  blank  new  cuttings  at  1.90  cents.  Consumers 
liave  displayed  little  desire  to  buy  at  these  i)ric«s.  t.iieir 
present  jjolicy  being  1o  limit  pnrcha.ses  to  nuiterial  ac- 
tually and  immediately  needed.  Folded  newsi)apers 
rule  fairly  .steady  at  around  55  cents  a  hundred  jiounds 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  45  cents, 
but-  board  mills  are  absorbing  such  grades  in  i-mall 
vohinie. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  rope  is  moving 
in  scattered  directions  toward  consuming  mills  und  iu 
limitetl  quantities  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  a  shade  less 
at  sliipping  points.  Mixed  strings  also  are  being  bought 
in  small  lots  by  consumers  at  between  1  and  1.25  cents 
per  pound.  Old  bagging  continues  to  be  neglected, 
and  prices  are  largely  nominal,  with  offerings  of  No. 
1  scrap  bagging  reported  at  1.25  to  1.50  cents  per  pound, 
and  of  roofing  bagging  at  around  75  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 


SHE'S  TOO  MODEST. 

Ebb:    "Why    don't    you    wear    calico    any    more?" 
Flo:  ''Oh,  I  .iust  hate  to  see  my.self  in  print." — The 
Cornell  Widow, 


News  From  Our  Advertisers 

A  Visit  to  Messrs.  C.  WaJmsley  &  Go's.  Works. 

(By  our  Business  Representative  iu  Great   Britain. ) 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  C.  Walmsley  &  Go's, 
works.  Bury,  Lanes.,  Eng.,  recently  and  was  received 
by   Mr.   Wolstenholme,   the   Managing   Director,    and 
Mr.   Adamson,  Director  and  Technical  Engineer. 

After  an  interesting  chat  on  the  position  of  the  en- 
gineering trade  for  paper  manufacture,  I  was  shown 
over  Atlas  Works,  Charles  Street  Extensions  and 
Wood  Street  Works.  These  works  rank  amongst  the 
largest  engineering  works  devoted  to  paper-making 
machinery  in   the   world,   and   are   equipped  with   the 


MK.   JOHN    VVOivSTENHUbAIE. 

latest  plant,  both  for  castings  and  the  manufacture  of 
paper  mill  machinery. 

In  the  Moulding  Department  I  saw  the  moulding 
plant  prepared  to  cast  cylinders  up  to  26  ft.  long  on 
face,  and  of  all  diameters  up  to  12  ft.,  these  cylinders 
lieing  cast  of  a  special  mixture  of  metal,  producing, a 
very  close  grained  casting,  which  takes  a  wonderfully 
high  polish,  and  in  addition  is  50  per  cent  stronger 
than  cast  iron.  Also,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
Mie  heat  conductivity  of  this  special  mixture  of  metal,. 
this  being  a  pionounced  feature  for  d^'ing  cylinders. 

The    troubles,   owing   to   the   moiilders'   strike    of   a 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 
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W^rite  us  when: 
you  have  any 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet  2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


^-'^^l 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croeeine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


-■-y---*^ 


i-mL- 


Prodiict  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from  ''ST^' 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  H 


HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Orders  supplied  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks.  New  Products  wlU  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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year  ago,  are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  bonus  scheme  instituted  bj'  this  firm,  the  output 
of  tlie  foundries  has  been  greatly  increased. 

In  the  Machine  Shops  some  very  fine  tools  are  in- 
stalled for  high-speed  manufacture. 

One  special  feature  of  the  works  is  the  wide  bays 
of  good  height,  each  provided  with  electrically  driven 
overhead  cranes. 

I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  the  last  of  the  material 
being  completed  for  the  two  mammoth  machines, 
which  are  now  being  erected  at  the  Ahitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.  The  chief 
troubles  experienced  in  the  building  of  these  mach- 
ines have  been  the  obtaining  of  material,  which 
Messrs.  C.  Walmsley  &  Co.,  are  bound  to  purchase 
from  outside  sources. 

During  the  last  three  years  large  extensions  have 
been  carried  out  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  theii- 
main  works,  and  the  whole  of  the  cylinder  plant  will 
be  apart  from  the  main  part  of  the  works,  and  is 
being  speeded  up  for  a  greater  output  of  cylinders. 
The  organization  of  this  plant  is  excellentl_y  arranged, 
and  the  management  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
systematic  method  of  manufacture.  The  cylinders 
pass  immediately  from  one  machine  to  another  with- 
out a  pause. 

Besides  Fourdrinier  Paper  Machines,  Messrs. 
Walmsleys  are  manufacturing  Board  Machines,  M.  G. 
Machines.  Super  Calenders,  Winders,  Paper  Cutters. 
Beaters,  Breakers.  Steam  Engine  and  Jlill  Gearini;. 
and  they  have  an  extensive  order  list. 

Large  works  like  these,  however,  need  plenty  of 
orders  to  keep  them  busy,  and  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wolstenholme,  they  are  in  a  splendid  position  to  give 
quick    (leliverv   of  machines. 


In  addition  to  the  works  at  Bury,  they  have  within 
the  last  fifteen  months  purchased  a  huge  works  in 
^Manchester,  converting  half  the  works  into  Moulding 
Sliops  and  the  remainder  into  Machine  Shops,  where 
tliey  are  installing  new  tools.  The  works  are  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  industrial  area,  where  highly  skilled 
labor  can  be  readily  obtained.  It  has  taken  some 
little  time  to  get  these  works  in  operation  but  they 
hope  within  a  short  tinu>  to  have  them  up  to  full 
capacity. 

^Messrs.  Walmsleys"  name  is  known  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world,  and  their  products,  both  in 
Britain  and  Canada,  are  "second  to  none.'" 


YOU   AND    THE   BOSS. 

Remember  that  the  boss  has  much  to  do,  and  many 
tilings  to  think  of.  He  hired  you.  You  may  be  the 
whole  show.     But  who  guarantees  the  "gate?"" 

There's  ju.st  one  man  can  keep  raising  your  pay. 
Look  him  square  in  the  eyes  and  ask  him  about  it 
— when  you  shave. 

Whose  job  are  you  after — the  man  ahead  of  you 
or  the  one  behind?     Look  out!     You  may  get  it. 

You  "re  always  in  business  for  yourself.  It  might 
pay  you  to  give  the  boss  a  bargain  now  and  then. 


WHO    WOULD? 

The  ji'.'incipal  of  a  school  in  Superior,  Arizona, 
says  J.  C.  Rouse,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Magma 
Copper  Company  of  that  city,  included  in  an  exam- 
ination a  first-aid  iiuestion,  to  wit:  "How  would  you 
care  for  a  man  with  a  broken  leg?"  The  answer 
by  a  Mexican  girl  Avho  assiuned  she  would  have  no 
use  for  a  man  with  a  hitch  in  the  get-away,  was — - 
'I  would  not  care  for  a  nuin  with  a  broken  leg.'' 


LUMBERMAN'S  SHELTER  TENTS 

OPEN  FRONT 


We  Stock  these  Pop- 
ular Open  Front  Lum- 
berman's Tents  in 
lengths  up  to  50  feet. 

Also 

round  end  drive  Tents 
four,  six  and  eight 
men  sizes. 

Camp  Cookery  Tents. 

Tarpaulins, 

Horse  Covers. 
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EDITORIAL 


m 


A  CORDUROY  RAILROAD. 

Most  lumbermen  and  many  pulpmen  are  familiar 
with  the  corduroy  road ;  it  is  built  of  logs — pulpwood. 
Such  a  basis  may  do  for  a  temporary  toteroad,  but  to 
build  a  real  railway  on  a  foundation  of  pulpwood  is  a 
precarious  undertaking,  to  say  the  least.  From  latest 
reports,  it  seems  that  the  project  of  extending  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Eailway  from 
Cochrane  to  James  Bay  is  likely  to  be  put  through.  The 
freight  on  pulpwood  is  generally  mentioned  as  the 
principal  source  of  revenue.  For  .some  time  it  would  be 
the  only  source  of  revenue.  A  very  generous  estimate 
(or  conservative  exaggeration!)  gives  the  amount  of 
pulpwood  that  would  be  made  available  by  such  a  road 
38,000,000  cords.  This  means  that  30  to  50  thousand 
square  miles  of  wooded  countrj'  woiild  have  to  be  serv- 
ed by  the  road.  That  calculation  would  assume  that  the 
road  could  be  reached  from  all  points  from  50  to  75 
miles,  on  each  side.  With  the  principal  rivers  running 
parallel  with  the  rails  we  can't  quite  see  the  probability 
of  such  a  condition,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  lav- 
ish distribution  of  muskeag  over  this  area. 

It  is  not  considered  good  form  in  Northern  Ontario 
to  critici.se  this  idea  of  railway  extension.  In  fact  a 
very  prominent  and  clear  thinking  man  in  the  district 
created  quite  a  bit  of  feeling  for  suggesting  that  the 
possibility  of  profit  to  the  road  should  be  carefully 
estimated  from  an  accurate  survey  before  the  govern- 
ment commit  itself  on  the  matter.  That  suggestion 
should  certainly  be  followed.  Hauling  pulpwood  will 
not  support  a  railroad.  What  else  is  there  in  the  coun- 
tr3'?  If  the  idea  is  to  open  up  farm  land,  we  could 
point  to  miles  and  miles  of  land,  probably  of  better 
quality,  along  government  rOads  already  built  and  suf- 
fering this  day  for  want  of  traffic.  Why  assume  an 
avoidable  and  unnecessary  debt? 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  proponents  of  the  "James  Bay 
Branch"  to  a.ssist  the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  in- 
dustries by  providing  more  wood  we  believe  they  are 
on  the  wrong  track.  There  are  just  two  ways  of  getting 
out  the  wood;  either  to  lease  timber  berths  to  mills  or 
to  grant  land  to  settlers  ( ?)  and  let  them  skin  the  coun- 
try. From  descriptions  we  have  heard  from  woods- 
men who  have  seen  that  country,  and  pictures  we  have 
seen,  it  will  be  impossible  to  comply  with  the  present 
regulation  requiring  a  mill  on  the  site.  In  fact  it  is 
doubtful  as  to  whether  wood  is  yet  worth  enough  to 
make  it  pay  to  operate  verj'  much  of  this  countrj'.  No- 
thing like  accurate  surveys  are  available.  It  would 
seem  that  Ontario  had  done  enough  timber  granting 


by  guess  and  to  build  a  railway  on  such  a  basis  would 
be  simply  adding  foolishness  to  folly. 

The  way  to  best  serve  the  province  with  the  timber 
north  of  the  transcontinental  is  to  preserve  the  forest. 
The  construction  of  railways  in  Canada  has  caused  a 
lot  of  forest  fires.  We  need  better  protection  of  the 
forests  we  have,  rather  than  to  increase  the  agencies 
for  their  depletion.  It  is  time  to  inaugurate  better 
methods  of  handling  available  forests.  To  do  so  would 
be  investing  public  money  wisely — and  it  would  bring 
a  handsome  retuni. 

Construction  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  is  to  be 
postponed  till  the  Dominion  can  better  afford  it.  At 
present  the  revenue  does  not  pay  the  train  crew.  When 
the  wood  north  of  the  height  of  land  is  absolutely  re- 
quired by  the  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
and  it  is  worth  the  cost  of  getting  it,  the  James  Bay 
extension  should  be  built. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  argument  against  the  im- 
mediate building  of  this  road,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  we  are  wrong  and  that  the  pulp  wood  along  the 
Abitibi,  Albanj-  and  other  rivers  should  be  cut  now 
before  it  rots  and  thus  enable  the  cut  over  lands  south 
of  the  height  of  land  to  recover.  In  such  case  the  road 
should  be  a  part  of  a  forest  policy  rather  than  a  rail- 
road scheme,  and  recuperating  forest  areas  must  be 
efficiently  protected. 

Readers"  opinions  are  invited. 


NOT  THE  SAME  THING. 


The  recent  announcement  that  the  Industrial  and 
Educational  Publishing  Co.  is  establishing  a  paper  mill 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  number  of  people  think 
that  company  is  synonymous  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  The  Company  does  publish  this  magazine, 
but  Pulp  and  Paper  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
part  of  its  business ;  in  fact  this  journal  I'cquires  only 
3  1/3  per  cent  of  the  paper  used  by  the  company.  It  is 
not  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine's  paper  mill.  The 
mill  would  be  just  as  important  a  part  of  the  company's 
development  without  this  journal. 

Trees  are  be.st  transplanted  when  vegetation  is 
dormant  and  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publish- 
ing Co.  feels  the  same  way  about  transplanting  the 
paper  mill.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  time  that  such 
a  plant  has  been  moved  from  one  country  to  another 
and  may  inaugurate  a  new  species  of  migration.  A 
Montreal  paper  remarked  only  this  month  that  such  a 
transfer  had  never  been  made,  b\it  that  some  Amer- 
ican  companies  had  built  new  mills  in   Canada.     It 
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seems  to  us  that  Canada  get«  a  fonsideratilc  advantage  U.S.  PATENTS  INCREASING. 

when  a  prosperous  paper  mill  ceases  operations  in  the  Prepared   lor  the   Fulp  a.id  Paper  Magazine  by   Han- 

^,   .      ,  rf    .            -■               ■    •     .,  •    1^       ■    ■          rni     4.  *  1  burv  Budden,  Montreal. 

United  States  and  resumes  m  this  Dominion.    The  total  ^^^^  ^.^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  February  the  report 

supply  and  demand  for  paper  is  not  afteeted  thereby,  ^^  ^j^^  jj   g   Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  preceding 

but  Canadian  capital,  labor,  and  materials  find  new  y^^^.  j^  published  in  the  Official  Gazette, 

employment.  The  report  for  192,0  which  was  published  recently 

—  contains   some   interesting   figures,   particularly   when 

COBWEBS.  compared  with  those  of  a  pre-war  year  such  as  1913. 

Mr.  Dawe,  congratulations  are  superfluou.s.  In  that  year  there  were   granted   33,941  patents^and 

5.065  trade-marks  were  registered.     Last  year  37,164 

„,                        ,   ,,        ^,                        ,n      *   1  1       i-  patents  were  granted  and  10,282  trade-marks  were  re- 

We  got  more  dollars  than  sense  in  the  table  oi  pro-  '..        ,      mi"             e          ij.i-         i      tiri„„ 

"                                              .                       .            '  gi.stered.     The  mcrea.se  for  patents  being  about  10  p.e. 

duction  costs  for  Sulfite  Coal  on  page  321  in  our  last  ^^^^^  ^^^  trade-marks  100  p.e. 

issue.     The  cost  of  275  lb.  of  coal  is  obviously  29.50  rp,^^  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patents 

cents  and  2,240  lbs.  .$3.00.  granted  to  residents   of  foreign   countries  during  the 

■ two  years: 

A    firm    of    investment    bankers    announces    in    an  1913           1920 

attractive  advertisement   in   a   Montreal   paper  tihe   ad-  England 908          1,189 

vantages  of  investing  in  pulp  and  paper  securities,  em-  .  cot  land 

,...,,                                               „                 r\         ■  ^  Ireland 1/               19 

phasizing  the  many  necessary  uses  or  paper.    One  pict-  Wale-                                          10              18 

ure  .shows  a  bank  with  check  books,  typical  of  com-  Canada                                        557             750 

merce ;  another  shows  the  wrapping  of  packages,  one  of  Australia 82            115 

which  is  fl.ving  off  on  wings.     To  our  mind  the  wings  New  Zealand 45               60 

should  be  on  the  cheek  book.  ^""^h  Africa 12               29 

India 7               15 

.,„.,.                            ,              ^  .     ,    ,            .  XT  f^  Germanv 1,433             173 

Our  taith  111  government  (reports)  is  shaken.    A  U.S.  France"                                     340            405 

Commercial  Attache  in  Chile  reports  that  the  Chileans  Austria    IIung;irv 168               18 

whitiwdsh    the    pulp.      Perhaps    that    is   cheaper    than  Switzerland 131             171" 

bleaching.  Sweden 87             187 

Italy 55               80 

PREVENTING  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS  FROM  Belonim 54              23 

GOING  "ON  HAND".  \nT-  ■ 31              79 

While  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  transient  ship-  \,     .'■     oi               oo 

.1          .,                            •      1    1  1  1  ■           J    J!      I.-  -Mexico ol               /o 

per  to  have  the  express  carrier  hold  his  goods  tor  hini  ,,             ,                                        .to               n 

.-,  ,                           1  i      1     ii  •        -ii       -     J 1    1  Denmark io                64 

until  lie  arrives,  and  to  do  this  without  added  expense,  ,,   ,                                                 ci                oo 

■  .               i  ■    .^      1    1  ^i    i           1                         i                  ij  (  uba ^1               o.i 

it  was  not  intended  that  regular  express  patrons  would  -.-.  ..       .                                        c,^               „„ 

ask  or  expect  the  carrier  to  store  their  goods  while  .       '^"*     ^„               , . 

some  argument  between  shipper  and  consignee  was  be-  '  ''1''"' 

ing  settled.     The  express  companv  does  not  generallv  tiermany  ras  dropjicd  from  first  to  fifth  place.  Each 

charge  for  storing  shipments,  but'som*  such  .step  mav  portion  of  the  Hritisli  Empire  has  advanced,  Canada 

be  taken  unless  the  situation  improves.  "o^^'  takes  second  place.     Prance  in  spite  of  the  war 

In  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  shippers  the  trans-  has  advanced.     Italy  shows  an  increase.     Marked  pro- 

portation  company  lays  emphasis  upon  the  importance  gress   is    evident    in    the    Scandinavian    countries    and 

of  evei-j-  shipper  having  tihe  fonsignee's  full  name  and  Holland,  while  Japan  has  more  than  doubled  its  record, 

address,  street  and  number,  plainly  stencilled  or  other-  The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office,  Washington,  for 

wise  marked,  on  each  piece  he  sends  by  express.    It  is  1920,  were  $2,679,948.31  and  the  expenditures  $2,572,- 

equally  important,   the   carrier  points  out,   that   each  097.56. 

shipper  shows  his  name  and  address  clearly  on  each  The  figures  given  out  recently  by  the  Commissioner 

piece  of  a  shipment.                                            '  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  for  the  same  .vear  are :  receipts, 

That  consignees  should  accept  delivery  of  shipments  $354,497.07,  expenditures  $170,588.17. 

tendered  and  not  leave  them  on  the  carrier's  hands,  is  

the   contention   of  the   express  company   in  this   cam-  T,  A.  P.  P.  I.  BANQUET. 

paign.    This  should  be  done  even  if  shipments  are  offer-  All  the  indications  are  for  large  attendance  at  the 

ed  in  bad  order,  for  then  the  consignee  can  dispose  of  annual   banquet   of   the    Technical   Association,    which 

them  to  the  best  advantage  and  thereby  reduce  the  loss  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Broadway  and  Forty- 

to  the  lowe.st  po.ssible  figure.     Shippers  and  consignees  fourth  Street,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 

are  urged  to  give  special  attention  to  postal  notices  sent  April   12.     Arrangements  for  the  banquet   follow   the 

out  by  the  carriers  to  both  of  them,  when  a  shipment  lines  of  previous  years  to  a  large  extent.     There  will 

cannot   be    delivered   by   an   express    driver,    for   any  be  responses  to  toasts  by  invited  guests  of  distinction 

reason.  in  the  fields   of  chemistry   and   engineering,   and   the 

When  a  shipper  is  informed  by  the  express  company,  courses   will    be    enlivened    by   singing   and    music    as 

through  the  usual  postal  notices  that  the  consignee  to  formerly.    Several  new  features  will  be  introduced  and 

whom  he  sent  his  goods  has  refused  to  accept  them,  it  held  as  a  surprise  for  the  evening  of  the  banquet. 

will  facilitate  matters  if  he  will  give  prompt  and  defin-  -— 

ite   instructions  for  the   disposal   of   the   shipment   in  April  11-18  is  PAPER  WEEK  in  New  York.     Don't 

question.  mi.ss  it. 
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Noi  a  Movin 
By  ARTHUR 
(Reprinted  by 

Tpey  were  ueariiig  the  eucl  of  a  long,  monotonous 
journey.  John  Day,  wlio  had  managed  to  secure  a  morn- 
ing paper  at  the  last  stop,  sat  back  in  the  arm  chair  of 
the  smoking  compartment  and  turned  at  once  to  the 
market  page. 

Austin  Garvin,  the  paper  manufacturer,  sat  half-re- 
clining on  the  seat  opposite  to  him,  blowing  smoke  rings 
and  giving  a  more  or  less  sympathetic  ear  to  the  alert- 
looking  but  pessimistic  young  man  seated  beside  him. 

"I  was  teller,"  the  young  man  was  saying  in  a  low 
voice.  "At  least,  I  was  one  of  "em — they  had  a  dozen 
tellers.     It  wasn't  my  fault  she  was  the  General  Man- 


THE    AUTHOR. 

ager's  niece.  But  he  fired  me.  Said  he  was  sorry  be- 
cause he  considered  me  bright,  resourceful  and  amb- 
itous,  but — " 

"Perhaps  he  thought  you  were  a  little  too  ambitious 
when  you  wanted  to  marry  his  niece,"  suggested  Garvin. 

"Suppose  so,"  assented  the  young  man.  "But  he  had 
to  have  some  other  excuse.  Said  I  was  careless;  said  I 
wasted  a  lot  of  the  bank's  stationery — just  as  if  there 
wasn't  plenty  of  paper  in  the  world!  So  I  went  out 
West.  Didn't  strike  much  out  there.  Coming  back  to 
look  things  over  in  the  old  town." 

He  gazed  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window  at  the  some- 
what dreary  panorama  visible  tlirougli  a  fine,  drizzling 
rain. 

Garvin  sat  up,  aroused  to  sudden  interest. 

"Tough  luck!"  he  concluded.  "But  let  mc  tell  you 
if  you  iverc  carle.ss  in  the  matter  of  paper  you  made  a 
big  mistake.  You  probably'  never  thought  of  the  im- 
portance of  paper.  Let  me  tell  you,  paper  supplies  the 
sinews  of  our  modern  civilization.  Let  me  recite  you  the 
lines  of  Holman  T.  Day — a  name-sake  of  my  friend 
here,  by  the  waj'. " 

And  in  his  slow,  musical  drawl  he  began : 
"  I  am  Paper ;  I  am  Paper,  standing  ready  for  your  call. 
White  and  silent  and  unspotted.  I  am  serf  and  slave  to 

all. 
Have  you  thought  or  inspiration?     Have  you  word  to 
send  or  save? 


(J  Picture. 
L.  DA  WE. 
permission.) 

I  am  waiting,  calm  and  patient,  still  your  servant  and 

your  slave. 
Write!  What  is  it,  threat  or  secret,  bargain,  pledge,  or 

sale,  or  boast? 
Sign!  Ah,  mortal,  I  have  bound  you!  Mark  you  well 

the  fore.st's  ghost! 
Here  I  stand  and  threat  and  mock  you,  shade  of  pro- 
mise, debt,  or  fraud. 
Work  and  pa.y,  or  pray  for  mercv!     You  are  servant    I 
am  Lord!" 
Day   found   Garvin's  low,   penetrating  voice  forcing 
Itself  upon  liis  consciousness  despite  his  effort  to  read 
He  attempted  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  stock 
market  news  but  without  success.     And  he  knew  that 
once  Garvni  was  launching  upon  his  favorite  topic  there 
wa.s  no  stoppmg  him.     Angrily,  he  turned  the  paper 
back  to  the  front  page  witli  its  screaming  line  of  large 
red  type  across  the  top.    Then  he  straightened  up  sud- 
denly with  an  exclamation. 

"What  is  it?"  he  heard  Garvin  ask  lazily.  "New  type 
of  aeroplane?  Strike  of  the  doughnut  founders?  What?" 
Day    paid    no  attention    to  these  flippant    queries 
Listen ! "  he  said  tersely. 

Reservoir  of  Poison  Gas  for  the  Front  Explodes  ' ' 
he  read.  _  "One  million  cubic  feet  of  the  new  nois.serped 
ga-s,  destined  for  use  against  the  Germans  but  held  here 
h.y  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  was  released  by  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  East  docks  which  awoke  the  city  early 
this  morning.  Professor  Huested,  the  inventor"  of  the 
ga.s,  was  reached  by  telephone,  and  stated  that  inas- 
much as  the  gas  had  already  been  neutralized  as  regards 

.u  \  ^Ff  *^  ^^  ^"""^^^  ^^^^  "Pon  the  human  tissues, 
there  had  been  no  loss  of  life,  and  tlie  lives  of  citizens 
were  not  endangered,  even  thougli  the  light  wind  which 
was  blowing  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  might  carry 
the  gas  across  the  city.  He  said,  however,  that  the  gas 
in  its  present  state,  acts  as  a  very  strong  corrosive  of 
cellulose  fibres,  and  that  trouble  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  city  from  this  cause.  Should  rain  fall,  preventing 
the  wind  from  blowing  away  the  gas,  a  calamity  might 
result,  he  added.  Professor  Huested  requested  the 
newspapers  to  warn  all  citizens  immediately  to  seal  im- 
portant books  and  documents  and " 

Garvin  chuckled.    "These  professors  with  their  theo- 
ries and  their  warnings,"  he  remarked  sarcastically  "I 

suppose  this  fellow  would  have  us  believe " 

He  stopped  abrujitly  and  Day  saw  liim  staring  at  the 
back  of  the  newspaper—staring  at  it  in  a  tense,  fascin- 
ated way,  as  thougli  sometliing  about  it  had  hypnotized 
him^  Day  looking  at  him  over  the  top  of  the  paper  saw 
his  face  suddenly  pale,  his  mouth  open,  and  the  cigarette 
which  he  had  been  holding  between  his  lips  fall  un 
noticed  to  the  floor. 

"God!"  he  muttered.  "It's  true!  Look!  Look'" 

He  pointed  with  a  quivering  finger  to  the  newspaper 

The  last  sheets  of  the  paper  had  eluded  Day's  <rrasn 

as  he  had  turned  it  in  his  hands.     They  were  floatin- 

oose,     wafted  about  by  a  little     breeze     which  came 

througli  the  half-opened     window.     Day  turned     the 

paper  over.     The  loose  sheets  had  disappeared    and  a 

fine  gray  dust  covered  the  legs  of  his  trousers  'and  the 

floor  at  his  feet.    Day  dropped  the  paper  and  the  three 

men  sat  silently,  almost  breathlessly,  watching  it  as  it 

turned  a  dull  gray  color,  darkening  rapidly  until  the 
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print  disappeared  aud  only  the  red  line  across  the  top 
was  decipherable,  then  crumbled  suddenly  and  became 
a  little  heap  of  gray  dust.  A  curious  acrid  odor  filled 
the  com]iartment. 

The  alert-looking  young  man  jumped  to  tlie  window 
and  slammed  it  down.  He  next  leaped  upon  the  arm  of 
Day's  chair  and,  reaching  swiftly  up,  banged  to  the 
small  ventilator-window  in  the  roof  of  the  compart- 
ment. After  which  sudden  display  of  combined  pre- 
sence of  mind  aud  agility,  he  resumed  his  seat  aud  gazed 
with  great  interest  upon  the  heap  of  gray  dust  that 
had  been  a  bulky  newspaper  a  few  minutes  before.  Then 
quickly  he  turned  to  look  for  a  small  parcel  which  had 
been  lying  upon  the  seat  beside  him.  The  brown  paper 
covering  had  disintegrated  into  gray  dust,  disclosing  a 
pair  of  rubber  overshoes. 

"Remarkable  thing!  he  muttered. 
"Remarkable!"  shouted  Garvin.  "Remarkable!  Ter- 
rible, you  mean!  Why,  man,  think  what  this  means 
down  in  the  city.  Paper — all  paper — gone — books — My 
God! — money!" — He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  withdrawing  a  roll  of  bills.  The 
edge  of  the  outer  bill  was  gray.  He  hastily  stuffed  the 
roll  back  into  his  pocket. 

The  alert -looking  young  man  picked  up  his  rubbers. 
"Know  they'd  come  in  handy,  though  I  hate  wearing 
'em,"  he  remarked  to  himself. 
He  shook  the  gray  dust  out  of  one  of  them  and  grinned. 
"Saved  me  the  trouble  of  unwrapping  them,  any- 
way," he  added. 

Drawing  a  somewhat  slim-looking  roll  of  money  from 
his  pocket,  he  stuffed  it  into  the  sole,  and  quickly  pulled 
the  over-shoe  over  his  boot. 

"Safest  bank  in  this  district,"  he  declared,  looking 
quizzically  at  Gai'vin.    "What  size  shoe?"  he  asked. 
' '  Seven, ' '  replied  Garvin.    "  Pit  ? " 
"Right  size,"  said  the  young     man  enthusiastically. 
"Now,  about  the  price.     Sell  you  this  other  rubber  for 
ten  dollars." 

"You're  on!"  agreed  Garvin. 

Day  sprang  forward  in  his  ciiair.  "I'll  give  you  fif- 
teen," he  shouted. 

"Now,  look  here,  John,"  protested  Garvin,  "I — " 
But  the  young  man  cut  him  short. 
"No  time  to  hold  an  auction,"  he  declared.  "Deal 
made.  Don't  pay  me  now.  If  you  open  up  your  roll 
you'll  lose  it.  My  name  is  Brennan — Jimmie  Brennan- — 
I  know  your  name — Garvin — I'll  collect  after — after 
this  is  over. ' ' 

He  threw  the  rubber  to  Garvin  who,  following  his 
example  immediately,  converted  it  into  a  safe-deposit 
box. 

Day  felt  a  slight  movement  against  his  leg  as  thougfli 
some  mysterious  hand  Avere  endeavoring  to  withdraw  his 
money.  He  quickly  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills  and  found 
it  coated  with  gray  dust.  The  bills  toward  the  centre  of 
the  roll  were  still  unharmed,  and  he  hastily  thrust  them 
into  his  leather  pocket  book,  noting  as  he  did  so  that  the 
edges  of  some  of  the  papers  w^hich  it  contained  had 
crumbled  to  dust.  He  thrust  the  pocket  book  into  an 
inner  pocket  and  buttoned  up  his  coat. 

The  train  drew  into  the  terminus  and  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cited pa.ssengers  flocked  past  the  smoking  compartment 
toward  tiie  door  of  the  car,  noisily  discussing  the  strange 
disappearance  of  every  scrap  of  paper  in  the  ear,  some 
of  them  loudly  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  money. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  the  station,  the  crowd, 
with  a  rush,  surged  out  upon  the  platform.  Brennan  dis- 
appeared in  the  midst  of  the  melee.  Day  ami  Garvin, 
picking  up  their  bags,  followed  the  ci-owd. 


As  he  passed  the  parcel  office.  Day  noticed  among 
the  bags  and  suit  cases  neat  piles  of  food,  clothing,  and 
miscellaneous  articles  lying  upon  the  shelves,  their  pro- 
tective covering  eaten  away.  Smudges  of  dust  near  the 
handles  of  the  grips  showed  where  the  paper  tags  had 
been.  The  express  office  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  excited  people,  demanding  that  parcels  which  they 
had  left  there  be  returned  to  thejn.  Inside,  the  clerks 
.stood  in  bewilderment  amidst  a  chaos  of  dust-covered 
goods  trying  to  explain  tluit  it  was  impossible  to  identify 
any  of  the  parcels,  and  that  the  goods  could  not  be 
delivered  until  matters  were  some  way  straightened  out. 
As  Day  stood  in  the  doorwaj-  the  manager  came  out  of 
an  inner  office  aiul  announced  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  close  the  office  temporarily.  Day  moved  away 
as  the  crowd  surged  forward  with  an  angry  murmur. 

Garvin  had  disappeared.  Day  remembered  that  he 
had  seen  him  hurry  through  the  station  ahead  of  him, 
his  one  rubber  shoe  with  its  bulky  load  of  bills  giving 
him  a  ludicrous,  lop-sided  appearance.  He  had  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a  terrible  hurry.  Suddenly  the  thought  flew 
into  Day's  head  that  thei-e  was  need  for  hurry.  His 
office  records  and  the  formulas  of  his  business!  Were 
they  merely  gray  dust  ?  He  rushed  to  a  telephone  booth. 

He  jerked  off  the  receiver  aud  waited  for  Central.  The 
line  was  dead.  Franticall.v  he  pumped  the  receiver- 
hook  up  and  down.  Nothing  but  a  jangle  of  metallic 
sounds. 

He  hurried  out  of  the  station.  Outside  stood  a  long 
line  of  street  cars.  People  were  standing  about  aim- 
lessly, gazing  at  the  empty  ears,  fear  and  wonderment 
written  upon  their  faces.  A  motorman  explained  the 
tie-up.  "The.v  use  pajicr  in  some  of  the  insulation  mat- 
erial," he  declared.  "Insulation  is  gone  and  every- 
thing's sliort-circuited.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  make 
the  repairs." 

"Anyway,"  he  added  as  an  after-thought,  " there 'd 
be  nothing  doing.  Our  tickets  and  transfei-s  are  all 
gone  flooey,  and  the  company  wouldn't  run  cars  with- 
out they  could  collect  fares.'' 

Nothing  to  it  but  a  walk,  decided  Day,  and  set  out 
for  his  office  at  a  brisk  pace.  At  almost  every  street 
corner  were  piles  of  the  horrible  gray  dust  which  meant 
no  newspapers — and  a  civic  election  scheduled  for  the 
next  da.y. 

Out  of  breath  and  alreadj'  discouraged  by  the  strange 
sights  and  bewildered,  frightened-looking  crowds  he  had 
met  upon  the  way.  Day  reached  his  office  building,  hop- 
ing against  hope  that  the  iniseen  menace  might  have 
passed  by  the  particular  suite  which  contained  the  es- 
sentials of  his  business.  But  he  discovered  that  some 
careless  clerk  had  left  a  window'  open  the  night  previous 
and  the  same  faint  odor  which  he  had  first  noticed  on 
the  train  assailed  his  nostrils  as  he  entered.  A  pile 
of  gray  dust  was  all  that  remained  on  his  desk  of  the 
week's  mail — orders,  cheques  and  drafts  all  gone  for- 
ever. 

He  hastily  closed  the  window,  then,  striding  over  to 
the  corner,  he  pulled  out  his  chart  case  filled  with  the 
precious  plans  of  a  new  plant  which  he  was  erecting.  A 
cloud  of  du.st  drove  him  back  choking. 

An  examination  of  his  valuable  technical  library  and 
his  ledgers  showed  that  the  tightly  packed  mass  had 
prevented  the  gas  from  taking  effect  beyond  the  edges 
and  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  so.  Though  badly 
damaged  they  were  not  yet  utterly  destroyed.  But  how 
long  could  they  withstand  the  insidious  effects  of  this 
unseen  destructive  agent?  How  long  would  tlie  gas 
cling  to  tlie  city?  If  a  wind  would  only  come  up  it 
might  be  cleared  away  in  a  few  minutes,  l)ut  Day,  gaz- 
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ing  inoodily  out  of  the  window,  noted  that  the  steady 
downpour  of  fine,  drizzling  rain  showed  no  sign  of 
al)atement. 

For  a  moment  he  had  a  crazy  idea  tliat  lie  miglit  take 
a  newspaper  and  clear  the  office  of  the  gas  by  fanning 
it  away.  Then  he  realized  that  very  probably  there 
wasn't  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  left  within  miles. 

This  brought  liis  tlioughts  back  with  a  snap  to  the 
general  destruction  being  wrought  throughout  the  city. 
What  of  the  banks.' — the  papers  and  documents  upon 
which  depended  the  whole  machinery  of  commerce? — 
the  money  1 

Putting  on  his  hat,  Day  hurried  downstairs  and  rush- 
ed to  the  bank  a  block  away.  He  was  startled  to  find  it 
in  the  throes  of  a  panic.  Frantic  dejiositors  crowded 
around  the  door,  fighting  to  get  inside.  Joining  the 
crowd.  Day  pushed  and  jostled  until  at  length  he  found 
himself  in  the  densely-crowded  interior,  in  a  melee  of 
shouting  and  frantically  gesticulating  men  and  women. 
Most  of  them  were  calling  for  their  money  or  demanding 
access  to  their  safety  deposit  boxes,  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  pleadings  of  the  bank  officials  who  were  ti-ying 
to  force  a  way  through  the  crowd,  pleading  with  them 
to  be  calm,  to  exercise  patience,  explaining  that  to  open 
the  door  of  the  vaults  meant  the  loss  of  millions  in  se- 
curities, pointing  to  the  little  heaps  of  dust  within  the 
tellers'  cages  which  but  a  short  time  before  had  repre- 
sented hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  currency, 
brought  out  of  the  vaults  in  the  early  morning.  Others 
in  the  crowd,  but  a  small  minority,  raised  an  opposition 
chorus.  They  shouted  to  the  bank  officials,  urging  them 
not  to  yield,  to  keep  the  safety  deposit  vaults  closed 
until  the  danger  was  past. 

These  latter  only  served  to  augment  the  clamor  and 
added  not  a  little  to  the  general  confusion  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  their  attitude  was  resented  by  a  panic- 
crazed  majority,  some  of  whom  carried  their  resentment 
to  the  point  of  physical  violence,  and  several  miniature 
battles  were  staged  before  Day's  eyes.  A  few  police- 
men scattered  through  the  crowd  suppressed  these  brief 
outbreaks  of  absolute  lawlessness. 

Day  found  himself  crushed  uji  against  a  little  wizen- 
ed-up  man,  who  watched  tlie  turmoil  with  evident  amu- 
sement. He  rubbed  the  palms  of  his  hands  together 
and  chuckled  continuously,  his  face  twisted  into  a  weird 
grin  like  that  of  a  comic  gargoj'le. 

"Fools!"  he  chuckled  to  Day.  "Fools!  They  thought 
a  bank  the  safe  place  for  their  money.  Some  people  said 
I  was  crazy  because  I  kept  my  securities  at  home  instead 
of  shutting  them  lap  in  a  bank  vault.  Now  look  at  them, 
the  fools!" 

"Well,  I  trust  your  securities  are  in  some  air-tight 
place,"  said  Day,  "otherwise  they  are  merely  dust  by 
this  time." 

With  a  horrible  scream  the  little  man  suddenly  darted 
away  from  Day's  side  and  began  fighting  his  way  to- 
wards the  door. 

"Let  me  out!"  he  yelled.  "Let  me  out,  you  fools!" 
In  some  way  he  managed  to  force  a  passage  for  himself, 
and  Day,  taking  advantage  of  the  diversion  he  caused, 
followed  him  with  the  object  of  gaining  tlie  street. 

Near  the  door  he  came  across  MacPherson,  the  as- 
sistant manager  of  tlie  bank,  whom  he  knew.  By  his 
side  aStood  Brennan,  clutching  his  arm  to  prevent  the 
surging  of  the  crowd  from  parting  them,  and  talking 
energetically. 

"Well,  we'll  try  it,  anyway,"  Day  heard  him  say  as 
he  beckoned  to  a  policeman  who  was  jammed  in  the 
crowd  a  few  feet  away. 

"Go  with  this  young  man,"  he  instructed  the  latter, 


indicating  Brennan  with  a  gesture  and  nodding  brus- 
quely to  Day  as  lie  spoke.     "See  that  he  is  allowed  ac- 
cess to  the  bank  when  he  returns." 
"Can  I  help.'"  asked  Day. 

"Yes,"  replied  MacPherson.  "By  getting  out.  We're 
going  to  clear  the  bank." 

"If  you  want  to  help,  come  with  me,"  said  Brennan. 
AVith  the  aid  of  tlie  policeman,  they  managed  to  force 
their  way  to  the  street.  Once  clear"  of  tlie  mob,  Bren- 
nan set  off  at  a  .i)ace  which  made  Day  almost  trot  to 
keep  abreast  of  him  and  set  the  policeman  puffing  and 
grunting  complainingly. 

"Theyre  in  a  hell  of  a  mess,"  Brennan  volunteered 
"Two  of  the  ledgers  are  completely  gone.  Without  led- 
gers, you  know,  they  are  going  to  have  a  picnic  find- 
ing out  whom  to  pay  money  to  after  this  is  over.  The 
others  are  still  intact,  but  they  are  afraid  to  open  the 
vaults  to  put  them  away  so  they  have  them  stacked 
under  a  rug  in  the  Old  Man's  office.  If  this  keeps  up 
very  much  longer  the  rug  won't  protect  them." 

They  had  reached  a  large  grocery  store  and  Brennan 
darted  inside.  Day  and  the  policeman  following  him. 

The  store  presented  a  scene  of  desolation.  Gray  dust 
was  piled  thickly  everywhere.  One  whole  wall  was  a 
dirty-looking  mass  of  patent  breakfast  foods  mingled 
with  dust.  The  shelves  had  evidently  been  filled  with 
packages  which  had  disintegrated,  allowing  their  con- 
tents to  fall  in  an  avalanche.  A  stout  man,  evidently 
the  proprietor,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  wreckage  sur- 
veying the  scene  with  a  look  of  amazement  still  stamp- 
ed upon  his  face. 

"Paraffin!"  shouted  Brennan,  coming  quicklv  for- 
ward.    "Have  you  any?" 

"Huh?"  muttered  the  grocer,  gazing  .stupidly  at  the 
vast  pile  of  du.st-sea.soned  breakfast  food. 

"I  want  paraffin,"  repeated  Brennan.  "The  kind 
they  use  for  sealing  jellies  and  stuff  like  that.  Have 
you  an.y  .' ' ' 

"Lots,"  declared  tiie  grocer,  suddenly  coming  to  life. 
"Good!"  exclaimed  Brennan.    "I'll  take  it  all." 
This  appeared  to  give  the  grocer  another  shock.     He 
looked  at  his  prospective  customer  and  gasped. 
" All ? "  he  mumbled.  "All .' ' ' 
"Yes,  all,"  .stated  Brennan. 
"All!"  echoed  Day. 
"All!"  rumbled  the  policeman. 

The  grocer  hurried  behind  the  counter  and  produced 
a  large  brick  of  paraffin,  covered  with  a  coating  of  dust 
which  had  once  been  a  paper  wrapper. 
Brennan  turned  to  the  policeman. 
"Go,  get  a  taxi."  he  ordered. 

He  then  hurried  to  the  back  of  the  store  and  return- 
ed with  an  empty  wooden  box.  The  grocer,  without  a 
word,  began  to  pile  bricks  of  paraffin  into  it.  When 
the  box  was  nearl.v  filled,  Brennan  went  back  and 
brought  out  another.  Into  the  second  box,  the  grocer 
threw  paraffin  until  it  was  about  half-full. 
"That's  all  I  have,"  he  announced. 
"How  much?"  asked  Brennan. 

The  grocer  hesitated,  apparently  both  confused  and 
embarrassed.  "I  forgot  to  count  'em."  he  admitted 
slowly. 

"Will  ten  dollars  cover  it?"  queried  Brennan. 
"More  than  cover  it,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  grocer.  "But 
hold  on!  How  are  you  going  to  pay  me?  A  bill  won't 
last  a  minute  in — " 

"Don't  worry,"  interrupted  Brennan,  "I  thought  of 
that." 

He  produced  a  handful  of  .silver  and  placed  it  upon 
the  counter. 
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"There's  just  ten  dollars  there,''  he  said.  "Gome  on, 
here's  the  taxi." 

Day  helped  him  to  carry  out  the  boxes  and  place 
them  in  the  taxieab  which  had  just  driven  up  to  the  door. 
In  a  moment  they  were  off,  the  policeman,  seated  on 
the  front  seat  with  the  driver,  giving  tlie  latter  the  di- 
rections. Brennan  liad  carried  out  the  transaction  with 
such  a  cyclonic  rush  that  Day  had  not  paused  to  con- 
sider the  peculiarity  of  such  a  wholesale  purchase  of 
paraffin.    Now  his  curiositj'  was  aroused. 

"Wliat's  the  idea,  anyway?"  lie  asked. 

"Did  your  mother  ever  make  jelly  or  preserves?" 
questioned  Brennan  in  return. 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Well,  did  you  ever  watch  the  dear  old  lady  at  pre- 
serving time?" 

"Possibly,  hxd  I  can't  remember  that  I  ever  did." 

' '  "Well,  if  you  ever  did  yon  would  know  what  I  want 
the  paraffin  for.  Tliis  is"  going  to  be  a  great  big  pre- 
serving bee,  and  I  liave  a  hunch  it's  going  to  get  me 
back  my  job  at  the  bank  and— and  something  else." 

They"  were  obliged  to  stop  some  distance  from  the 
doors  "of  the  bank  because  of  the  crowd  which  filled  the 
street.  Following  Brennan 's  example.  Day  shouldered 
one  of  the  boxes  and  staggered  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  big  policeman  as  the  latter  shouldered  his  way 
through  the  mob.  A  few  words  of  explanation  to  one  of 
the  blue-coated  cordon,  which  guarded  the  doors,  and 
they  were  in  the  bank.  They  were  immediately  led  to 
the  manager's  private  office. 

Here,  little  piles  of  dust  showed  where  books  and  do- 
cuments had  been  resting  before  the  arrival  of  the  gas. 
A  roaring  fire  in  the  big  fireplace  had  converted  the 
room  into  a  huge  oven  and  a  number  of  men.  who  had 
apparently  been  awaiting  their  arrival,  were  gasping 
and  wheezing  in  the  hot,  gas-laden  atmosphere.  In  one 
corner  an  irregular-shaped  pile  of  books  was  covered 
with  the  rug  from  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Near  the  fire- 
place stood  an  ordinary  tin  wash-boiler.  Into  tliis,  Bren- 
nan began  to  throw  the  cakes  of  paraffin  without  paus- 
ing to  exchange  a  single  word  with  any  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room.  Day  noticed  that  two  chains  had 
been  hung  from  the  mantle  above  the  fire.  In  a  moment 
the  wash-boiler  had  been  attached  to  these,  and  was 
swinging  over  the  blazing  logs. 

It  seemed  to  Day  but  another  moment  before  the 
boiler  was  filled  with  seething,  liquid  paraffin.  Then 
Brennan,  with  the  assistance  of  several  others,  quickly 
withdrew  the  precious  ledgers  from  underneath  the 
rug,  rapidlv  tied  a  piece  of  twine  around  each,  and  dip- 
ped them  into  the  molten  wax,  withdrawing  them  by 
means  of  the  string,  hermetically  sealed — and  saved. 

The  thought  struck  Day  that  he  might  save  some  of 
his  own  books  in  this  way.  But  after  he  had  fought 
his  wav  through  the  crowd  outside  the  bank  and  found 
himself  hurrying  "toward  his  office  he  realized  that  the 
plan  was  impossible.  There  was  no  fireplace  in  his  of- 
fice and  he  had  no  means  of  melting  the  paraffin. 

He  found  himself  in  front  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  A 
group  of  brokers  and  small  speculators  stood  about  the 
entrance. 

"Has  this  thing  affected  the  market?"  he  inquired 
of  one  broker  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

"Affected  it!"  echoed  the  broker.  "Do  you  think  we 
transact  our  business  with  stone  tablets?  Every  bit  of 
paper  is  gone.     The  Stock  Exchange  is  closed." 

He  found  the  Post  Office  a  veritable  house  of  gray 
dust.  Pandemonium  reigned.  Letters,  forms,  books, 
stamps — everj-thing  gone.    Nothing  but  dust  and  chaos. 


Day  was  stunned.  The  routine  of  his  life  was  com- 
pletely disrupted.  The  wheels  of  commerce  had  evid- 
ently ceased  to  revolve.  Without  paper  all  trade  mnst 
necessarily  be  at  a  standstill.  At  the  breatli  of  this 
foul  gas,  the  machine  of  industry  was  silent  and  use- 
less. The  whole  city  lay  under  its  invisible  attack, 
inert,  helpless. 

What  liad  happened  at  liis  liome .'  Had  the  pretty 
little  suburb  escaped?  W\\ut  would  he  find  there?  lie 
set  off  for  his  house  at  a  brisk  walk  which  developed 
into  a  half  trot  as  he  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  he  noted  with  ever-increasing  anxiety  the  gray  dust 
scattered  about  everywhere. 

His  wife  was  out  of  town  and  the  house  had  been 
without  an  occupant  during  his  absence  from  the  city. 
Evidently  the  paper  boy  had  left  the  paper  every  day, 
for  upon  the  verandah  in  front  of  the  door  was  a  large 
pile  of  hideous  graj'  dust. 

Once  inside  the  door.  Day.  with  a  single  jiassing 
glance  at  the  now  almost  unfamiliar  hallway,  hurried 
into  the  living-room  to  discover  the  wreck  of  what  had 
once  been  a  particularly  beautiful  home. 

The  books  and  magazines  which  had  been  scattered 
liberally  on  tables  and  shelves  had  given  place  to  stacks 
of  dust.  Day  remembered  that  he  had  turned  one  part- 
icular magazine  down  open  upon  the  table,  intending  to 
read  the  conclusion  of  a  certain  article  upon  his  return, 
and  he  gave  a  mirthless  chuckle,  which  changed  sud- 
denly to  a  groan,  as  his  eye  lifted  to  the  walls  of  the 
room.  A  score  or  more  of  valuable  water  colors  and 
etchings  were  absoluteh-  ruined.  The  gas  had  eaten  off 
the  paper  backing  of  the  frames  and  then  working  be- 
tween the  protecting  boards  had  attacked  tlie  pictures. 
One  valuable  oil  painting  too  was  gone.  It  had  been 
painted  on  card-board. 

Day  dropped  upon  the  nearest  chair  and  stared 
around  him  until  the  scene  of  havoc  wrought  by  the  gas 
seemed  indelibly  photographed  within  his  brain.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  surprised.  Evidently  the 
gas  had  not  yet  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  For 
the  ceiling  was  papered,  and  the  paper  was  still  intact. 
Day  knew  that  the  plaster  under  the  paper  Avas  cracked 
and  broken.  If  the  gas  attacked  the  paper,  the  falling 
plaster  would  add  to  the  general  wreckage.  As  he  watch- 
ed it.  he  saw  the  paper  begin  to  darken.  Suddenlj-, 
there  was  a  crash. 


"That  must  be  an  exciting  newspaper.  It  put  you 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  started  to  read  it." 

Da_y  sat  forward  in  his  chair  with  a  jerk.  Austin 
Garvin  sat  half-reclining  upon  the  jiadded  seat  opposite 
to  him,  blowing  smoke  rings.  The  alert-looking  yomig 
man  was  seated  at  his  side.  The  heavy  smoke  from  a 
pipe  which  he  was  smoking  filled  the  compartment. 
Garvin  had  liurled  an  empty  cigarette  box  at  the  news- 
paper which  was  lying  across  his  knees. 

"Wake  up,  you  old  sleepy-head!"  said  Garvin.  We'll 
be  in  in  ten  minutes.  I  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon 
this  gentleman  the  value  of  paper  to  the  community.'' 

The  young  man  beside  Garvin  yawned  "To  hell  with 
paper,"  he  said  rudely.  "It  wouldn't  worry  me  if  all 
the  paper  in  the  world  was  destroyed." 

T'nconsciously,  Day's  hand  flew  to  his  pocket.  Not 
until  he  felt  the  reassuring  form  of  the  roll  of  bills 
wliich  his  pocket  contained  was  he  completely  awake. 
He  frowned  severely  upon  the  speaker. 

"Young  man,"  he  said  solemnly,  "you  are  a  fool. 
You  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  the  importance  of  paper. 
I  have.  Believe  me,  I  have  I ' ' 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL.  * 

By  I.  L.  GARTLAND. 

In  presenting  this  paper,  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can 
even  partially  establish  with  you  gentlemen  my  own 
conviction  that  ultimately  the  miscroscope  will  he  the 
most  used  instrument  in  the  laboratories  oi  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  make  a  start  at  an  informal 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  to  say  something  about 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  microscope  itself — 
lenses,  accessories,  types  of  instruments,  etc.  In  doing 
this  thing  I  am,  of  course,  facing  the  danger  of  repeat- 
ing matter  with  which  many  of  my  hearers  are  quite 
familiar;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  around 
i*,  and  I  must  ask  for  the  indulgence  cf  those  already 
familiar  with  this  matter. 

First  the  lenses;  there  are  six  different  types  of 
lenses:  (1)  Convexo-concave  (also  called  "Meniscus") ; 
(2)  Plano-convexo ;  (3)  Double  convexo;  (4)  Double 
concave;  (5)  Plano-concave;  (6)  Concave-convex.  The 
mere  names  of  these  lenses  are  probably  a  s^ufficient 
description,  if  we  remember  that  convex  is  bent  out- 
ward and  concave  is  bent  inward. 

Now  the  whole  system  of  building  objectives  is  the 
intelligent  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  six  varieties  of 
lenses  (together  with  prisms)  to  accomplish  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  a  given  objective  i'-'  intended.  Ob- 
jectives are  named  from  the  extreme  range  at  which 
they  will  focus  —  thus  every  objective  falls  somewhere 
between  the  16  mm.  objective  and  the  1.0  mm.  oil  im- 
mersion type. 

To  understand  the  work  of  a  microscope  better,  it 
will  also  be  well  to  discuss  refraction  for  a  moment: 
Refraction  is,  in  a  simple  language,  the  phenomenon 
that  occurs  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  any 
transparent  medium  —  the  medium  "bends"  the  ray 
of  light.  This  ability  of  lenses  to  bend  light  rays  gives 
them  their  magnifying  power.  There  are  two  fund- 
amental laws  of  refraction  which  we  would  well  have 
in  mind  in  going  on  with  this  dieussion: 

(1)  When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  denser  to  a 
rarer  medium,  it  is  refracted  (or  bent)  away  from  a 
line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  divides 
the  medium — and  vice  versa. 

(2)  The  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion (that  is  to  say,  of  the  angles  which  the  ray  makes 
with  the  perpendicular  immediately  before  and  after 
it  is  refracted)  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  one  another  in 
a  given  substance.  This  ratio  is  known  as  the  "index 
of  refraction"  for  that  substance. 

A  medium  in  addition  to  the  glass  slides  must  be  used 
for  high-power  objectives  in  microscopy.  This  addi- 
tional medium  (a  drop  of  cedar  oil  is  now  almost  in- 
variably used)  having  the  same  index  of  refraction  as 
the  glass,  prevents  the  light  rays  from  diverging  from 
the  normal  —  gathers  them,  in  other  words,  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  objective,  which  is  exactly  where 
we  want  them. 

There  is  an  index  refraction  known  as  the  numerical 


*  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section,  Jan.  19,  1920.  Slightly  abbreviated  by  the 
Editor. 


aperture,     which     is     the     index     of     refraction     of 
the  sine  of  half  the  aperture. 

Convexo  lenses  are  chiefly  used  in  microscopy.  The 
other  forms,  mentioned  above,  are  used  to  |make 
certain  modifications  in  the  rays  passing  through  these 
convexo  lenses  so  as  to  exact  their  performance.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  construct  a  convex  lens  so  that 
all  the  rays  of  light  that  pass  through  it  shall  come 
to  the  same  focus.  The  rays  which  transverse  each 
peripheral  or  marginal  portion  are  of  shorter  focus 
than  those  which  pass  through  the  central  portion. 
This  naturally  distorts  the  image  and  is  technically 
known  as  spherical  aberration.  Another  aberration 
which,  when  light  transverses  a  convexo  lens  and  the 
different  colors  which  compose  it,  do  not  all  come  to 
the  same  focus,  is  known  as  chromatic  or  color  distor- 
tion. The  correction  for  this  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
marginal  rays  and  it  has  been  found  that  lenses  whose 
penetration  is  greater  than  "their  flatness  of  field" 
these  color  fringes  are  usually  present.  The  correc- 
tion of  both  these  aberrations  is  entirely  up  to  the  op 
tician,  and  when  purchasing  objectives,  should  be  takei 
into  consideration. 

The  Principal  Types  of  Objectives. 

There  are  two  principal  types  —  dry  and  immersion. 
In  dry  objectives,  nothing  intervenes  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  objective  except,  of  course,  air.  In  the  im- 
mersion objective,  however,  some  liquid  medium,  such 
as  water  or  oil,  must  be  placed  on  the  cover  glass  over 
the  object  and  make  a  contact  between  the  cover  glass 
and  the  objective.  The  most  commonly  used  objective 
is  the  homogeneous  oil  immersion,  the  reason  for  this 
being,  that  with  objectives  of  this  type,  the  oil  has  the 
same  refractive  index  as  the  front  lens  of  the  objective, 
(cedar  oil  for  example). 

There  are  also  non-achromatic  objects  in  which  the 
color  distortion  is  not  corrected  and  the  image  produced 
is  usually  bordered  by  a  color  fringe. 

Chromatic  objectives  are  those  in  which  the  color 
distortions  are  corrected. 

Aplanatic  objectives  are  those  in  which  the  spherical 
aberration  is  corrected. 

Apochromatic  objectives  are  those  in  which  three 
spectral  colors  combine  to  one  focus  instead  of  two,  as 
with  the  cliromatic. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  special  objectives 
such  as  those  with  collar  corrections,  those  with  shields 
for  paraboloid  condensors  used  with  the  ultra  micro- 
scope, and  so  on. 

Kinds  of  "Oculars." 

Of  the  oculars  or  eye  lenses,  there  are  the  ordinary 
Huygenian  eye  piece,  the  compensating  and  the  pro- 
jecting oculars.  Each  one,  the  objective  and  the  ocular 
magnifying  independent,  but  combined,  give  us  our 
ultimate  visual  magnification.  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  objective's  function  is  to  magnify 
the  object  and  the  ocular's  function  is  to  magnify 
again  what  the  objective  has  already  magnified. 
Best  Sources  Of  Light. 

While  on  the  subject  of  light,  (a  sadly  neglected 
necessary),  a  further  word  may  not  be  amiss:  The 
very  best  possible  light  that  could  be  used  in  micro- 
scopy is  the  reflection  from  a  white  cloud.    However, 
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if  artificial  light  is  necessary,  there  are  two  or  three 
very  good  makes  of  lamps  on  the  market.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  is  to  use  just  sufficient  light  to  illumin- 
ate evenly  the  object  to  be  viewed,  as  an  excess  of  light 
will  not  only  distort  the  object,  but  will  flood  the  ob- 
jective so  much  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  even 
to  view  the  object.  It  is  wise  to  use  a  filter  on  the  iris 
diaphragm  or  at  the  front  point  of  the  lamp  for  elim- 
inating the  intense  rays  of  the  filament  of  the  ordinary 
bulb.  Usualh'  a  round  blue  glass  accompanies  all 
microscopes  and  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible. 
Microscopic  Accessories : 
There  are,  I  believe,  some  important  accessories 
which  are  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  average  chemist  and 
which,  sometimes,  are  of  a  great  deal  of  assistance  in 
short  cutting  and  eliminating  unnecessary  work.  For 
instance,  the  dissecting-scope.  This  is  an  excellent 
accessory  for  surface  investigations  of  coated  papers 
and  is  also  of  very  much  assistance  in  teasing  out  fibres 
preparatory  to  staining  and  mounting.  The  stage  of 
the  dissecting-scope  is  also  excellent  for  mounting,  as 
it  is  usually  of  glass  and  balsam  or  Ferrant's  medium 
and  is  very  readily  removed. 

The  camera  lucida  is  a  very  economical,  but  some- 
times tedious  methods  of  keeping  records  of  micros- 
copic slides.  It  consists  of  a  prism  which  is  silvered  on 
one  plane  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  small  hole.  The 
silvered  section  of  this  prism  is  on  an  angle  .so  that  it 
reflec-ts  through  the  medium  of  a  mirror  at  the  right, 
the  pencil  point  ten  inches  below  the  eyepoint  and 
through  an  optional  illusion  it  combines  with  the  visual 
transmission  of  the  object,  thus  enabling  the  operator 
to  outline  on  the  paper  below  the  mirror,  the  object 
which  he  sees  through  this  small  opening.  This  is  also 
an  excellent  instrument  for  measuring  objects. 

Abbe  condensers  are  quite  frequently  neglected  and 
their  relationship  to  the  better  definition  of  the  object 
to  be  viewed  often  forgotten.  Most  microscopes  having 
Abbe  condensers  are  fitted  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
adjust  these  condensers  and  raise  or  lower  them  so 
that  the  cone  of  light  on  the  object  will  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished.  The  iris  diaphragm  should  be 
about  2/3  the  diameter  of  the  field  when  looking  down 
the  tube,  with  the  ocular  removed.  If  this  rule  is  fol- 
lowed, a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  changing  of  lights, 
etc.  will  be  avoided. 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Mounting: 

A  very  serious  problem  has  been  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  should  be  permanentlj'  mounted  and  what 
should  be  temporarily  mounted.  In  the  past  the  ob- 
jection to  permanent  mounts  was  the  waste  of  both 
cover  glasses  and  slides  and  frequently  specimens  which 
were  only  temporarily  mounted  spoiled.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  most  anything  that  is  worth 
while  can  be  mounted  in  a  permanent  form.  And,  if, 
at  a  later  date,  the  slide  becomes  useless,  it  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  solution  which  will  save  not  only  the 
slide  but  the  cover  glass.  The  formula  for  this  is  50 
c.  e.  of  water,  45  c.  c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  5  c.  e.  of 
ammonia.  By  using  a  staining  dish  and  immersing 
slides  to  be  cleaned  in  this  solution  for  about  one  week 
or  ten  days,  the  mounting  medium  is  entirely  removed 
and  the  slide  and  cover  glass  need  only  be  washed 
with  cold  water. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  mounting  perman- 
ently and  that  is  with  shellac,  or  gold  size  and  the  use 
of  a  turn  table.  This  is  especially  good  for  mounting 
permanent  slides  of  microchemical  cnmpounds  and  the 


cell  in  which  the  mount  is  to  be  made  can  be  regulated 

at  the  will  of  the  mieroscopist. 

Manipulation : 

Before  pa.ssing  on  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  the  paper  mill,  it  might  be  well  to  mention 
a  few  things  in  regard  to  the  general  manipulation  of 
this  instrument.  When  balsam  oil  drops  on  the  stage, 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  a 
little  Xylol  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  In  using  an 
oil  immersion  lense,  it  should  always  be  wiped  imme- 
diately after  the  immersion  has  been  performed  with 
lense  paper.  No  other  oil  but  regular  cedar  oil  manu- 
factured for  immersion  purposes  should  be  used. 

In  attaching  a  mechanical  stage,  frequently  in  the 
laboratory  it  is  merely  adjusted  to  the  scope  stage  and 
let  go  at  that,  the  result  being  that  the  stage  will  some- 
times work  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other,  or  it  will  not  work  at  all.  This  is  overcome  by 
placing  a  very  thin  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  stage  and 
then  clamping  down  the  mechanical  stage;  on  remov- 
ing the  cardboard,  a  space  is  supplied  wherein  the  stage 
easily  works  in  both  directions. 

Quite  often  the  use  of  the  micrometer  in  measuring 
fibre  length  is  necessary.  Aside  from  its  inconveni- 
ence, the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  form  is  the 
stage  and  ocular  micrometer  combination.  Many  chem- 
ists are  opposed  to  this  method  because  they  cannot 
readily  find  the  lines  on  the  stage  micrometer.  If,  in 
the  use  of  this,  a  little  ink  is  rubbed  horizontally 
across  the  slides  on  both  sides  and  let  dry,  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  grooves  of  the  etching  and  the  lines  be- 
come perceptible. 

Standard  Slides. 

Properly  and  intelligently  to  analyze  the  microscopic 
structures  of  celluolse,  silicious,  earth,  metals,  etc.  a 
standard  set  of  slides  should  be  on  hand.  These  may 
be  purchased  already  prepared,  as  for  example,  the 
accompanying  arrangement  of  diatoms  made  by  Bausch 
&  Lomb,  or  the  mieroscopist  himself  ma.y  make  them. 
This  is  far  to  be  preferred,  for  in  the  making  of  slides 
one  becomes  more  accustomed  to  the  character  of  the 
substances  being  prepared,  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  structure,  etc.  more  so  than  if  purchased  slides 
were  merely  looked  at. 

In  the  wood  room  of  a  paper  or  pulp  mill,  one 
will  find  the  greatest  variety  of  woods  from  which 
to  make  one's  own  .slides  and  it  is  Jiardly  necessary 
to  purdhase  standard  slides  with  this  material  avail- 
able. This  is  accomplished  by  obtaining  a  section  of 
wood  about  5"  x  10",  or  thereabouts,  and  with  an 
ordinary  carpenter's  plane,  shavings  can  be  had 
both  longitudinally  and  perpendicularly.  It  is  better, 
in  choosing  specimens,  to  take  the  ends  of  these  shav- 
ings as  t)\e  secitions  are  then  much  tihinner  and  there- 
fore more  trau.sparent.  It  is  often  difficult,  par- 
ticularly with  cedars,  tio  get  a  transverse  section  aiul 
it  might  be  necessai-y  (to  make  a  bias  cut.  This  shou 
be  noted  on  the  slide. 

T^ie  mosit  satisfactoiy  permanent  method  of  mount- 
ing these  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  is  with  the 
aid  of  the  turn  table  and  the  making  of  cement 
rings,  in  other  words  an  air  dry  mount.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  balsam  has  a  tendency  eventually  to 
dissolve  tihe  cellulose  contents  in  th«?e  cross  sections 
and  Ferrant's  mediTim  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Sometimes    it    is    necessary    to    permanently    mount 
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crass  sections  of  stems  of  different  trees  and  plants. 
This  is  very  easily  aeeomplishcd  by  tjie  use  of  a  ' 
hand  microtome  and  an  ordinary  razor.  A  small 
piece  of  the  stem,  say  one  inch  long  is  imbedded  in 
the  microtome  with  litjuid  paraffine  and  allowed  to 
harden.  It  is  .simply  a  matter  of  shaving  off  liie 
finest  pas.sil)ie  .section  olitainable.  In  this  way  the 
structure  and  sometimes  the  storage  granules  may  be 
seen. 

Microscopic  Analysis  of  Paper. 
All  of  uls  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  wit^i  the  general 
course  of  procedure  in  the  microscopic  analy.sis  of 
paper,  so  it  is,  I  believe,  not  necessai-y  to  go  into 
detail  along  these  lines.  There  are  one  or  two  hints 
which  might  be  of  great  interest  to  the  chemist  and 
that  is  the  application  of   reagenits  and  stains. 

It  is  wise  wlhen  your  specimen  is  ready  to  be 
stained,  to  lay  tlie  cover  gla.ss  over  it  and,  taking 
a  drop  of  reagent  on  a  glass  tul)e,  place  it  on  the 
outer  edge  of  t.hi-  cover  glass.  It  will  then  irrigate 
to  the  centre  and  completely  .stain  the  object.  This 
have  tsaved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  often  avoided 
the  entire  loss  of  the  specimen. 

Another  suggestion  is,  in  the  disintt'gration  of  the 
pulpy  mass,  it  has  been  customary  to  shake  the  test 
tube  containing  thesie  ingredients  ,by  hand,  but  a 
physician's  cent-rifugal  urine  apparatus  has  been 
fouiul  very  satisfactory  and  as  many  as  si.x  samples 
of  different  kinds  of  pulp  can  ho  shaken  at  once, 
again    saving    conisiderable    time. 

Chemical  Microscopy. 
In  the  preface  of  Professor  Chamot's  vvork  "Ele- 
mentary Chemical  Miero.scopy,"  he  writes:  "The 
failure  of  the  chemists  to  obtain  from  tihe  micros- 
cope all  tihait  the  instrument  is  capable  of  yielding 
is  perhaps  largely  due,  firet  to  the  fact  t^iat  few  of 
them  are  given  an  opportunity  of  becoming  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  that  in.sitmment  and  its  aoces- 
.sories  and  second,  they  are  not  aware  of  the  great 
variety  of  problems  which  are  .solvable  tihrough  the 
micrascope  nor  of  the  .specific  sort  of  problems  for 
the  investigation  of  w'hich  this  is  the  instrument  par 
excellence.  Third,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  elemen- 
tary manuals  covering  the  field  and  for  this  reason 
the  microscope  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  inetru- 
ment  peculiar  to  the  biological  laljoratory. 
Principles  of  Chemical  Microscopy. 
As  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  micros- 
copy are  crystals  and  indeed  the  most  interesing,  I 
believe  they  are  worth  vvhile  presenting  as  a  basis 
for  di-scussion.  There  are  unlimited  possibilities  for 
their  use  in  the  paper  industry,  as  frequently  the 
.samples  of  some  specially  treated  paper  are  too  small 
to  make  an  elaborate  chemical  analy.sis  and  tIhe  pos- 
sibilities are  that  when  this  field  is  thoroughly  cov- 
ered, unnecessary  work  and  inconvenience  will  l)c 
entirely  eliminated  by  making  the  chemical  analysis 
of   a  isheet   paper  under  the   micrascope. 

At  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  our  source  of 
reference  is  very  much  limited.  Emil  Chamot  has 
produced,  .so  far  as  I  can  find,  one  of  tIhe  hast  up-to- 
date  works  on  Chemical  Micrascopy  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  try  and  interest  you  in  this  subject. 
Photomicrography. 
There  are  some  things  which  present  themselves  in 
our  daily  laboratory  procedure  which  impress  us.  These 
things  are  more  or  less  imprinted  on  our  minds  and 
when    occasion    presents    itself    may   be    put    into    use 


through  the  recalling  of  such  and  such  a  circumstance. 
The  Construction  Department,  for  instance,  make  it 
their  business  to  record  (by  the  use  of  the  camera) 
certain  developments  in  the  progress  of  a  building. 
This  is  done  so  that  it  may  aid  the  engineering  force 
in  future  work. 

And  so  by  combinijig  the  camera  with  tin;  micro- 
scope, we  could  record  infallibly,  exact  resultant  dev- 
elopments. The  mode  of  procedure  is  simple  and 
patience  the  greatest  asset.  The  camera  I  have  used 
taking  microphotographs  was  a  Graflex  8  x  10, 
the  microscope  and  Seibert  (which  is  equal  to  Leitz  A  1 
type)  with  an  objective  No.  3  (American  equivalent 
%  inch).  For  illumination  a  gas  filled  220  volt  110 
watt  bulb  and  a  bull's-eye  condenser  were  employed. 
This  was  done  so  that  the  light  may  not  only  be  concen- 
trated, but  the  color  distortion  caused  by  the  filaments 
eliminated.  The  average  time  and  exposure  was  30 
seconds,  in  one  instance  the  cross  section,  which  was 
stained  with  "Eosine",  a  red  filter  was  used,  ])ut  in 
the  chemicals,  filter  No.  "H"  (Blue)  was  used.  There 
was  lack  of  detail  in  construction  and  the  cell 
walls  were  so  indistinct.  This  serves  to  illustrate  what 
would  happen  if  the  sample  of  cellulose  was  stained 
with  Herzberg  stain  and  if  a  large  percentage  of  cotton, 
linen  or  hemp  were  present  and  a  red  filter  used. 

With  the  same  cross  section  but  a  green  filter  the  dif- 
ference is  certainly  apparent.  In  using  the  Herzberg 
stain  and  photographing  after  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  pulp,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  choosing  of  filters 
as  too  much  contrast  should  not  be  obtained,  or  a  result' 
will  lie  a  choking  of  shadows  with  the  loss  of  detail,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  cross  section  stained  with  Eosine. 
Fundamentally,  we  have  with  the  application  of  the 
Herzberg  stain,  four  prominent  colors ;  red,  blue,  j^ellow 
and  violet.  Between  blue  and  violet  there  is  liable  to 
be  a  slight  difference  and  consideration  must  be  made 
in  the  choosing  of  filters  for  photographing  after  stain- 
ing. For  instance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  combine 
filters,  based,  of  course,  on  their  spectral  wave  lengths. 
Hence  in  photographing  violet  filters  D  &  H  with  a 
dominant  wave  length  of  4,500,  may  be  used;  or  for 
blue,  filters  C  &  H  with  a  wave  length  of  4,800,  or  for 
yellow,  filters  B  &  G  with  a  wave  length  of  5,500  and 
with  red  filter  "F"  with  a  wave  length  of  6,250.  By 
dividing  filters  into  pairs,  the  spectrum  is  divided  into 
approximately  monochromatic  portions  and  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  when  contrast  is  required  for  blue  use 
a  red  filter,  for  green,  red  and  for  red,  green,  for  yel- 
low, blue  and  for  violet,  yellow.  It  is  impo.ssible,  how- 
ever, to  lay  down  any  laws  regarding  the  use  of  filtei's 
and  the  operator  must  use  his  own  judgment  after  a 
visual  inspection  of  what  .should  be  photographed. 
(To  be  concluded  with  comment  bv  H.  N.  Lee.) 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS,   LIMITED,  ARE 
OPTIMISTS,  N.B.— 

When  you  get  right  down  to  facts,  business  in  Can- 
ada is  not  bad — only  a  little  hardei'  to  get. 

Imports  into  Canada  are  increasing  month  Ity  niimtli. 
which  shows  tliat  the  demand  for  goods  is  active. 

If  the  Canadian  mainifacturer  gets  after  l)usincss  in 
his  home  market  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  imjiorts 
Avill  be  checked  and  Canadian  business  stimulated. 


A  new  daily  paper,  established  in  Boston,  and  called 
the  Boston  "Telegram",  made  its  appearance  last  week. 
It  is  an  evening  paper  and  .sells  foi-  the  old  pre-war  price 
<:f  one  cent  per  coiiv. 
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News  From  Europe 

The  Paper  Market  in  Norway. 

The  falling  off  iu  prices  has  had  little  effect,  the 
market  has  received  a  fillip,  but  that  is  about  all. 
This  is  perhaps  as  well.  The  future  may  conceivably 
possess  all  the  virtues  attributed  to  it  by  optimist.s, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  buying  can  only  commence 
in  a  satisfactory  measure  when  the  "price  ideas  of 
sellers  and  consumers  meet."  Apparently  the  pros- 
pect of  a  more  active  market  is  not  so  remote  as  it 
was.  Peelers  are  being  put  out  from  various  quarters, 
and  some  paper  makers  have  purchased  considerable 
amounts  of  pulp  to  meet  their  contract  requirements. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  the  market  having  been 
unduly  depressed  by  lack  of  confidence,  is  likely  to 
appreciate  sharply  again. — Papir-Journalen,  January 
29  and  February  19,  1921. 

Pulpwood  Supply  of  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  past 
month  in  the  paper  trade  of  Europe  is  the  exploit- 
ation of  timber  and  the  distribution  of  pulp-woods  in 
countries  where  the  laggard  development  of  industry 
is  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  war. 
Among  other  causes  of  this  exploitation  is  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  American  supplies  from  the  mar- 
kets. The  explanation  generally  accepted  is  as 
follows:  "Fi^om  the  American  point  of  view,  the  tim- 
ber trade  with  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  has 
virtually  stopped.  Dealers  in  both  of  the  countries 
first  named  regard  American  prices  as  exorbitant, 
and  the  mills  are  assisting  each  other  with  substitutes. 
For  instance  in  France  and  Belgium  native  ash  is 
preferred.  French  ash  costs  about  500  francs  a 
cubic  meter,  as  compared  with  1,000  francs  for  the 
American  variety.  In  Belgium,  ash  from  Germany 
and  Austria  is  in  good  demand.  Attempts  have  also 
been  made  to  introduce  Douglas  fir  in  Belgium  as  a 
substitute  for  pine.  Holland,  taking  advantage  of 
exchange,  has  imported  large  quantities  of  standard 
sizes  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Within  the  past 
month  Lithuania  has  reappeared  as  a  source  of  pulp- 
woods.  In  Poland  conditions  continue  very  obscure. 
The  railways  are  in  need  of  cars,  locomotives,  and, 
above  all,  repair  shops  with  the  skilled  labor  neces- 
sary.— Holz-Welt,  December  17,  1920. 

Restoration   of   French  Forests — Turn  in   Prices. 

While  the  forest  industries  in  Europe  generally,  and 
even  in  Austria,  appear  to  be  making  rapid  strides, 
the  latest  reports  disclose  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  in  Prance.  "The  attention  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Forest  Society  is  drawn  to  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  forests  and  shrubs  in  the  zone  of  mili- 
tary operations,  in  most  of  which  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  normal  state.  The 
work  required  consists  in  cleaning  and  levelling  the 
groiind,  removing  the  wire  fences,  filling  up  trenches, 
excavations,  planting,  etc.'" — Le  Bois,  March  3,  1921. 

In  connection  with  prices  there  is  one  point  which 
traders  should  particulai'ly  notice.  There  are  certain 
sizes  which  have  a  ready  sale,  such  as  2  x  7,  21/2  x  7, 
2  X  4,  2  X  3.  For  7-ineh  battens  the  spot  prices  may 
be  said  to  be  about  35  to  36  pounds  for  unassorted 
red  wood.  Shippers  who  endeavor  to  place  large 
quantities  of  61/4,  41/4,  and  5-inch  sizes  must  expect  a 
heavy  reduction  in  price.  These  dimensions  probably 
account  for  the  high  quotations  of  imported  timber  on 
the  French  and  British  markets. — Affarsvarlden, 
Februarv  23,  lf)21. 


The  Central  Association  of  Finnish  Timber  Indus- 
tries has  just  issued  a  report  on  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  privately  owned  and  companies'  forests.  Pine 
predominates  on  both;  pine  and  fir  cover  78  per  cent 
of  the  companies'  holdings  and  73  per  cent  of  the 
private  lands.  The  proportion  which  the  number  of 
deciduous  trees  on  the  companies'  land  bears  to  those 
on  the  private  estates  is,  however,  much  smaller.  But 
in  all  that  relates  to  renewal  of  timber,  cutting,  and 
thinning,  the  value  of  industrial  exploitation  is  con- 
spicuous.— Finsk  Pappers — Oeli  Travarutidskrift.  De- 
cember 31,  1920. 

These  various  reports  agree  in  one  particular  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  paper  industry  at  large,  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  Europe  Germany  occupies 
a  relatively  favorable  position,  which  may  lead  to  a 
corresponding  development  of  paper  making  in  that 
country. 

Higher  Postal  Rates  in  Germany. 

A  protest  is  being  made  against  the  Goveriunent 's 
proposal  \o  meet  the  billion  mark  deficit  of  the  Pest 
Office  by  raising  the  rates.  The  memorial  is  signed 
by  55  different  trade  associations.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  last  increase  in  rates  failed  utterly  to  pro- 
duce the  revenue  desired.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  imposing  this  additional  tax  on  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  One  industry — the  picture 
post-card — has  been  almost  entirely  ruined.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  our  industries  need  a  lower  postal  rate, 
and  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  business  would  be  in- 
creased thereby. — Papier-Market,  Marcih,  1921. 
Canadian  Mill  Seen  in  Norway. 

The  meeting  on  February  1,  had  a  special  interest, 
for  it  was  marked  by  a  scenic  display,  or  in  ordinary 
prose,  a  cinema  in  which  the  plant  and  processes  of 
tlie  Kipawa  mills  were  shown  on  the  film.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Thome,  Vice  President  of  the  Riordon  Company,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  0.  L.  Berger,  of  the  G.  D.  Jenssen  Company, 
were  present.  Papers  on  the  "Labor  Situation  in  the 
English  Industry"  were  read  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Rogstad. 
Perhaps  even  more  than  any  others  are  the  Canadian 
mills  objects  of  interest  and  admiration;  certainly 
the  fact  that  the  films  were  also  displj^yed  in  a 
theatre  i.s  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  curiosity  with 
which  Europeans  regard  undertakings  on  a  scale 
larger  than  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed. — 
Pajiir-.Tournalen,  Pebruar\'  19,  1921. 

Polish  Paper  Situation. 

Poland  is  just  now  passing  through  a  paper  crisis, 
reports  Trade  Commissioner  Louis  E.  Van  Norman. 
A  carload  of  poor  quality  paper  wliich  before  the  war 
cost  about  2,000  marks  now  costs  500,000  marks.  A 
carload  of  vellum  paper  that  previously  cast  5,000 
marks  is  hard  to  get  now  at  1.000,000  marks.  The 
publishing  of  books  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  even 
sehoolbooks  being  a  luxury. 

The  minimum  production  for  local  consumption 
should  be  at  least  30  carloads  of  cellulose  per  day. 
The  only  Polish  factory  for  cellulose,  in  Wloclawek, 
produced  7  carloads  per  day  before  the  war,  and 
Finland  supplies  the  rest.  Today,  England  is  import- 
ing most  of  what  Finland  manufactures,  and  the  fac- 
tory at  Wloclawek  produces  only  5  carloads  daily. 

Before  the  war  this  factory  belonged  to  Gei-man 
capitalists,  and  it  is  now  owned  by  "the  paper  com- 
uany  of  Robert  Saenger  in  Pabianice."  Its  cellulose 
is  distributed  among  paper  factories  in  Wloclawek. 
Pabianice.  Myszknwiec.  Czestochowa,  and  a  few  smaller 
factories. 
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Belgian  Paper  Industry  in    1  920 

(Special   contribution  to  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine.) 

1919  was  a  quite  abnormal  year  owing  to  the  general 
disturbance  of  Belgian  industries,  as  a  result  of  the 
deportation  of  machinery  and  raw  materials  during 
the  G-erman  occupation.  It  was  not  until  the  second 
half  of  the  year  that  the  paper  industry  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  on  a  more  or  less  normal  way,  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  tlie  domestic  market. 

On  account  of  this  situation  exports  were  relatively 
low.  They  amounted  for  1920  to  40  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent,  of  those  of  1913. 

The  total  production  of  board  and  paper  amounted 
for  the  same  year  to  about  130,000  tons,  being  25  to 
30  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  immediate  years  before 
the  war.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  higher  production 
was  obtained  with  less  machines  than  in  said  years,' 
which  ma.v  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  because 
of  brisk  demand,  mills  were  constantly  dominating  the 
situation  and  could  arbitrarily  impose  such  condition.s 
with  regard  to  size,  substance  and  smallest  quantity, 
as  to  suit  best  the  requirements  of  their  respective 
machines. 

The  activity  grew  more  and  more  intense,  till  the 
middle  of  the  year.  Increase  of  foreign  rates  of  ex- 
change, and  consequently  of  the  cost  of  pulp  and  of 
other  raw  materials,  higher  wages  were  followed  step 
by  step  by  advances  of  paper  prices  without  discour- 
aging buyers,  inducing  them  rather  to  cover  their  needs 
by  ample  supplies,  in  order  to  anticipate  further  pos- 
sible rises.     . 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  in  such  conditions  stocks 
soon  grew  larger  than  they  reasonably  ought  to  have 
been?  That  in  more  than  one  sound  business,  transac- 
tions degenerated  in  speculative  operations,  with  all 
their  temptations,  but  also  wifih  all  their  dangers? 

As  soon  as  the  Avage  reduction  was  announced  from 
America,  purcha-sers  got  hesitating  and  refrained  from 
buying.  Mills  took  the  matter  up  calmly,  partly  be- 
cause tliey  considered  this  abstinence  as  a  temporary 
caprice,  as  a  regular  feature  of  holiday  seasons,  but 
chiefly  because  most  of  them  were  behind  with  their 
deliveries  and  had  orders  on  their  books  for  several 
months. 

Another  factor,  to  which  till  then  too  little  import- 
ance had  been  attached,  viz.,  the  German  competition, 
began  to  alarm  buyers  and  to  unsettle  the  market. 
German  offers  were  overflowing  the  country  in  August 
at  prices — reported  at  that  time  in  "Pulp  and  Paper" 
— about  40  per  cent,  under  the  current  prices. 

To  what  degree  they  met  with  success  is  shown  in 
the  following : 

Imports  of  paper  and  board  for  1920  aggregated 
29,126,288,  of  which  31.6  per  cent,  came  from  Germany, 
28.8  per  cent,  from  Holland,  14.8  per  cent,  from  Great 
Britain,  3.2  per  cent,  from  Norway,  7.3  per  cent,  from 
Sweden,  and  14.3  from  other  countries,  increasing  from 
37  per  cent,  to  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  from  September 
to  December. 

Orders  passed  for  a  great  deal  into  German  hands. 
Prom  that  moment  it  was  impossible  to  liquidate  ac- 
cumulated stocks,  under  conditions  which  may  have 
safeguarded  ,  to  some  extent,  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  parties  concerned,  and  all  efforts,  even  at  serious 
sacrifice,  to  realize  a  revival  of  the  trade  proved  vain. 
After  having  been  working  for  several  weeks  at  short 
time,  mills  started  in  December  to  shut  down  part  or 
all  of  their  machines  for  an  indefinite  period.    At  pre- 


Imports  and  Exports  1919-1920. 


FEWSPSIHT      (   S'JTIABIE    1 

(  OrlRln  )   iBporte. 

(   Destination    1 

Exports. 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920. 

Chins 

127.082 

Prunco 

352.813 

Genneny 

1.381.648 

Gt.  Brit: 

1.102.361 

Holland 

6.217.206 

3.584.223 

Othr.  ctrs 

616.644 

441.041 

99.801 

460.769 

Total  Kg. 

6.136.411 

6.406.912 

99.801 

960.669 

Taluo  r.o.£ 

8.026.647 

9,895.140 

160.527 

2.499.036 

DOB  IHIOinKiTEI)  PAPERS   (   DUTIABLE   ) 

Argentine 

399.884 

An et rail a 

297.480 

Braill 

294.734 

Brit:   India 

734.106 

Germany 

1.2e8.<r72 

6.367.316 

Gt.  Brit: 

2.617.712 

2.841.476 

1.799.406 

5.286.238 

Prance 

1.000.161 

1.736.772 

580.195 

10.096.828 

Holland 

3.299.399 

2.367.538 

340.259 

1.711.638 

Norway 

637.981 

661.083 

Sweden 

1.157.445 

1.625.102 

Swltlld: 

316.485 

Utdi   States 

767.170 

Othr.   ctro 

:          325.747 

899.581 

754.780 

3.351.606 

Total  Kg. 

10.326.917 

15.487.867 

3.474.640 

23.563.669 

Value  P.O. 

s  18.900.697 

42.795.260 

10.291.652 

78.079.011 

rlRln  )   Importe 

000  PDIP.    (   FREE   ) 

(Destination 

(  0 

}      Exports , 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

anade 

1.618.388 

Finland 

6.661.958 

Pranoe 

1.206.962 

14.710.281 

Germany 

416.372 

1.997.799 

Holland 

4.447.987 

1.490.247 

Norway 

23.072.578 

51.194.361 

Sweden 

20.777.860 

50.995.705 

Othr.    Ctrs 

6.291.904 

1.573.267 

lil.831 

971.422 

Total  Kg. 

64.978.061 

114.531.716 

1.4'i5.113 

15.6ei.703 

Value  toe 

37.264.444 

153.612.544 

1.413.562 

22.585.631 

V 
482.763 

(AJJJAPER         (    DUTIAbLK'  1. 

Prance 

583.231 

330.037 

1.552.991 

Germany 

191.996 

487.516 

Gt.   Brit; 

1.416.019 

779.171 

Othr.    Ctrs 

168.438 

153.638 

199.251 

707.626 

Total   Kg. 

1.889.206 

2.003.600 

629.268 

2.240.617 

7alue  Pea. 

5.307.416 

8.389.608 

1.967.396 

8.941.948 

BOARD.    (   DUTIABLE 

_i 

Finland 

396.240 

Pranoe 

629.466 

Germany 

1.938.315 

Gt.    Brit; 

729.703 

679.848 

316.120 

Holland 

8,990.000 

2.266.168 

Sweden 

536.932 

322.497 

Othr.  ctre:           E66.iee 

626.941 

52.076 

105.446 

Total  Kg. 

4.514.623 

6.S28.009 

52.076 

1.049.021 

Value   PoB 

4.641.493 

10.119.126 

62.431 

t. 101. 306 

Summary  of  Imports 

and  Exports. 

lUPORTS. 

(   Increase  5£  ) 

Qoantlty  Kg. 

Value  Pee. 

Quantity 

Value , 

Wood  Pulp 

1919 

64.978.061 

37.264.444 

1920       114.531.716 

153.612.644 

108 

312 

. 

Board  and 

Paper. 

1919 

24.867.367 

36.675.353 

1920 

29.126.288 

71.199.134 
EXTORTS. 

17 

i3 

1  Inerease  %  ) 

Quantity  Kg. 

Value  Fee. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Wood  Pulp. 

1919 

1.446.112 

1.413.562 

1920 

15.681.703 

22.585.631 

1054 

1497 

4.156.804 

Board  and   Paper. 

1919 

12.467.007 

1920 

27.813.976 

91.621.301 

569 

634 
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sent  more  than  50  ]nH-  cent,  of  the  94  paper  and  hoard 
machines  are  inactive.  Employees  are  kept  at  work 
on  repairs  and  upkeep,  so  that  they  may  he  available 
in  case  the  de|>ression  shonld  come  uuexiK-ctedly  to  an 
end. 

Tliat  mills  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  this  moment 
will  l)e  easily  understood,  if  one  considers  that  most  of 
tiiem  are  handicapped  hy  large  stocks  of  pulp,  pur- 
chased at  high  prices,  that  several  mills  have  still  to 
take  delivery  of  lots  contracted  for  montlis  ago,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  paper  prices  are  continually  go- 
ing down,  and  have  attained  at  present  a  level  far 
below  the  cost  price  of  the  pulp. 

Prices  are  today  about  as  follows,  per  kg.  at  the 
mill:  Straw  board,  0.75  fr:  brown  wrapping,  1.95  f  r. ; 
kraft,  2.10  f r. ;  ordinary  wrapping,  2.10  fr. ;  strong 
sulphite,  2.60  fr. :  butchers'  imitation  parchment.  2.50 
fr. ;  bleached,  3.40  fr. ;  grease  proof,  2.90  to  3.70  fr. ; 
newsprint,  1.65  fr. ;  ordinary  printing,  2.25  fr. ;  wood- 
free  printing,   3.25  fr. ;  vegetable  parchment,   5.25  fr. 

The  impression  is  reigning  that  these  prices  will  still 
go  back.  NotAvithstanding  repeated  and  important 
reductions  granted  these  last  months,  few  transactions 
are  being  made,  and  orders  are  only  passed  on  condition 
of  immediate  delivery. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  conditions  explained,  the  pulp 
market  is  more  than  quiet.  No  transactions  at  all  are 
being  made  and  there  are  no  regular  prices,  as  these 
also  are  continually  going  down. 

Quotations  were  these  last  days  about  as  follows,  per 
100  kg.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp:  Bleached  sulphite  240  frs. ; 
easy  bleaching,  210  frs.:  strong  sulphite,  190  to  200 
frs.":  kraft,  150  to  160  frs.:  mechanical,  120  to  130  frs. 

The  market  in  the  other  materials  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter, although  purchases  are  only  made  in  very  limited 
quantities:  Sulpate  of  alumina  is  quoted  80  fr.  per  100 
kg,;  rosin,  125  fr.  per  100  kg.;,  rags,  65  fr.  for  com- 
mon, up  to  350  fr.  per  100  kg.  for  the  better  sorts. 


A  NEW  AMERICAN  CLAY  FOR  LOADING  PAPER. 

A  highly  colloidal  clay  which  exists  in  large  depos- 
its in  the  intermountain  region  of  the  Ignited  States 
has  been  found  by  the  V.  S.  Forest  Products  Laborat- 
ory to  be  valuable  as  a  loading  material  for  giving 
fiiiiish  and  printing  qualities  to  book  paper.  When 
this  clay  is  used  in  con.iunction  with  English  China 
clay,  the  retention  of  the  English  clay  is  materially 
increased,  and  the  paper  produced  has  a  superior  fin- 
ish and  appearance  and  a  more  velvety  feel.  The  ad- 
mixture of  this  clav  similarlv  improves  the  retention 
of  other  fillers,  and  is  especially  desirable  with  some 
which  have  a  low  retention. 

The  abilitv  of  the  new  clay  to  remain  in  suspension 
may  make  feasible  the  installation  in  paper  mills  of 
a  central  mixing  plant,  from  which  the  loading  ma- 
terial can  he  piped  a  considerable  distance  to  the  beat- 
ers, without  danger  of  settling  or  clogginsr  of  the  pipe 
lines,  and  with  the  assurance  that  the  concentration 
will  remain  uniform.  The  properties  and  use  of  the 
new  loading  material  are  more  fully  described  in  a 
report  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  laboratory  on 
request. 


SUCCESSFUL  TRACTOR  TEST  ON  TIMBER. 

The  St.  .Ma\ii-ice  Paper  Co.  of  Caj)  Madeleine.  P.  Q., 
have  recently  completed  a  test  of  Tractor  Efficiency 
in  the  movement"  of  logs — at  their  operations  carried 
on  at  St.  Donat — which  is  located  35  m.iles  north  of 
St.  Agathe  des  Mouts,  Quebec. 

The  test  was  carried  on  over  woods  roads — newly 
opened  this  season — and  over  a  governing  grade  of 
IS  per  cent.  It  was  found  possible  to  eontinuall.y 
haul  three  trailers  over  this  four  mile  route,  and  move 
180  logs  on  each  trip,  and,  witlh  a  mininnim  of  four 
round  trips  each  day,  a  total  of  720  logs  a  day,  and 
by  the  same  schedule  4,320  logs  per  w-eek.  It  is 
estimated  that  with  one  tractor  and  three  trailers  to 
each  ti-ain  (9  trailers  in  all)  one  of  these  tractors  can 


hiiiM     Tractor     as     oper 
a  ted    on    the    Test. 


accomplish  the  work  of  12  teams.  The  trailers  used 
were  not  special  equipment  but  were  built  complete 
by  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  in  their  blacksmith  shop 
at  St.  Donat.  Tliey  are  of  the  conventional  type  of 
heavy  duty  sled  as  manufactured  by  the  Adams  Wagon 
Co.  at  Woodstock,  with  but  slight  changes  made  for 
purpose  of  proper  tracking  with  tractor  on  curves. 

During  the  entire  test  the  tractor  was  operated  by 
'  an  employe  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  The  mach- 
ine used  in  this  test  Avas  developed  io  the  timber 
hauling  business  in  the  Catskill  mountains  and  is 
probabl.y  the  only  heavy  duty  tractor  developed  pure- 
ly to  meet  requirements  of  the  timber  producer.  The 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Company  have  placed  an  initial 
order  for  one  of  these  machines. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

.Members  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pul])  and  Paper  Association  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
R.  W.  Sterns.  Al)itibi  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Out.,  and  II. 
M.  Lewis,  of  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Port  Arthur,  Out., 
have  been  elei-ted  members  of  this  Section. 


It  costs  a  man  to  live  today  much  more  than  it  cost 
yesterday,  but  don't  you  think  it's  worth  it  ? 
It  takes  a  strong  man  to  keep  his  face  closed. 


A  Kreneli  Scientist  .states  that  the  process  followed 
in  making  paper  does  not  eliminate  micro-organisms. 
Living  micro-organisms  were  found  in  Chinese  MSS. 
1,000  years  old  and  in  a  piece  of  Egyptian  papyrus 
more  than  2.000  years  old.  These  minute  beings  can 
rest  immobile  for  20  centuries  apparentl.v  dead,  but 
after  immersion  in  sterilized  water  for  3  hours  start 
wriggling  as  if  newly  come  to  life. 

The  paper  mill  at  Sandford-on-Thames  has  been 
closed  down  and  as  a  consequence  over  100  emplo.yees 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work.  It  is  stated  that  all 
orders  have  been  cancelled,  the  reason  for  the  slump 
being  that  German  mills  have  been  sending  paper 
into  the  countrj^  which  undercut  in  prices  the  home 
product. 

Some  of  the  pulp  mills  are  stopped  in  Sweden  ow- 
ing to  the  workers'  strike. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 
LoikIdh,  March  15,  1920. — Last  mouth  1  coinineiited 
on  the  attacks  tliat  were  being  made  on  imperial  Gov- 
enimeiit  Departments,  by  anti-waste  advocates,  in 
regard  to  expenditure  on  paper  supplies.  This  week  a 
concrete  ease  has  been  given  by  the  Government 
Stationery  Office  of  what  this  Department  has  been 
doing  and  it  is  a  nice  set-back  for  the  anti-wasters, 
who  are  always  complaining  of  the  cost  of  pajter.  The 
<-ase  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  said  that  the  total  stocks  of  paper  held 
by  the  Stationery  Office  were :  January,  1914,  3,625 
tons  valued  at  £118,320;  January,  1921,  7,700  tons 
valued  at  £639,000.  He  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  purchase  of  paper  by  the  Stationery  Office  had  at 
any  time  a  material  effect  on  the  advance  of  prices  of 
paper.  The  office  did  not  buy  much  paper  at  the 
high  prices  ruling  in  1920,  as  since  the  Armistice  the 
department  had  been  living  to  a  great  extent  on  sur- 
|)lus  war  stocks  and  no  Government  control  existed 
over  i)aper  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  is,  because  contracts  were  given 
out  to  paper  mills  the  anti-wasters  thought  the  Gov- 
ernment had  some  control  over  them,  but  the  bubble 
is  now  pricked. 

The   Paper   Situation. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  paper  market  to  an- 
nounce, everything  being  dull  and  buyers  standing 
aloof. 

Sir  Charles  Eves,  addressing  the  shareholders  of  the 
"Illustrated  London  News"  and  "Sketch,"  two  pic- 
torial papers  printed  on  fine  art  and  other  high-class 
papers,  said  the  cost  of  paper,  which  during  1919  had 
risen  to  what  appeared  then  nearly  the  breaking 
point,  had  still  fvirther  increased  and  during  the  latter 
Mionths  of  the  period  under  review  it  was  between  30 
per  cent  and  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corres- 
Ijonding  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  net  result 
was  a  lo.ss  in  trading  profit  and  no  dividend  would  be 
l>aid.  With  the  retui-n  to  more  normal  condition.? — 
with  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper,  which  was  now 
in  pi'ospect  and  with  a  reduction  in  wages,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  were  very  much  better 
times  in  front  of  the  papers. 

As  a  result  of  high  expenses  the  Leicester  "Daily 
Post"  ceases  publication  at  the  end  of  March.  It 
was  establi.shed  in  1872.  This  is  the  third  of  Eng- 
land's oldest  newspapers  to  close  down  since  the  new 
year  and  it  shows  how  news|)iint  sellers  and  news- 
paper owners  are  being  hit  just  now. 

George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  and  C.  ArtJuir  Pearson,  Ltd., 
two  "■f  London's  publishei's  whose  names  are  world- 
widf,  are  amalgamating.  The  merging  of  these  firms 
show  how  the  publishing  firms  are  being  taxed  and 
the  high  cost  of  production. 

Swedish  and  Canadian  papers  are  looked  upon  .iust 
now  as  very  fair  competitors  with  the  home  produc- 
tion. In  some  of  the  provincial  newspapers  I  see  a 
jiood  share  of  Canadian  newsprint.  Makers  of  sul- 
l)hite  printing  paper  have  agreed  between  themselves 
not  to  alter  the  present  prices  until  April  30,  when 
they  will  come  up  for  revision.  Reports  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  however,  say  the  mai-ket  is  steadier. 
The  Pulp  Market. 

The  pulp  market  is  also  in  a  state  of  despondency 
and  although  sellers  are  prepared  to  meet  buyers  on 


reasonable  grounds  the  dullness  of  the  paper  industry 
prevents  business  being  done. 

The  imj)orts  of  ground  wood  in  tons  for  February 
last  have  been  as  follows:  From  Sweden,  105-  Nor- 
way, 22,994;  Canada,  90. 

The  total  qi\antities  of  ground  wood  reached  23,189 
tons  in  Febniary,  and  the  total  for  January-February 
is  51,342  tons,  compared  with  51,075  tons  in  1920,  the 
values  being  respectively  £679,310  and  £470,260. 

In  these  figures  the  depression  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  paper  industry  is  keenly  reflected. 

Turiung  to  chemical  pulps  the  imports  in  tons  were 
as  follows: 

Bleached  Unbleached 

Sulphite.  Sulphite. 

Feb.     Jan.-Feb.  Feb.  Jan.-Feb. 

Finland 1                    1  927             1,028 

Sweden 99  2,052           14,086 

Norway 1,413            2,884  3,150            6,441 

Germany    2               140  482               990 

Other    places----     139               205  195               732 

The  imports  of  sulphite  for  January  and  February 
reached  3,389  tons,  valued  at  £213,843,  as  against 
6,443  tons  in  1920,  valued  at  £230,645.  Unbleached 
imports  23,277  tons,  valued  at  £1,025,164,  compared 
with  80,615  tons  in  1920  at  £2,088,360.  The  supplies 
from  "other  places"  include  Canada. 

Newsprint  and  Other  Imports. 

There  is  a  falling-off  in  Canadian  supplies  of  news- 
print to  the  British  market  and  this  is  much  to  be 
regretted  (particularly  when  one  considers  the  im- 
ports from  Germany  and  Scandinavia).  The  imports 
reached  4,920  cwts.,  valued  at  £14,377,  as  against 
36,748  cwts.  valued  at  £57,130  for  the  corresponding 
period — that   is  January   and   February — in   1920. 

The  supplies  from  all  sources  of  newsprint  and 
writing  paper  in  cwts.  for  February  in  1920  and  1921, 
respectively,  were  as  follows:  Sweden,  35,755  and 
59,-619;  Norway,  58,701  and  10,110;  Germany,  290  and 
7,355;  Belgium,  719  and  6,566;  U.S.A.,  2,148  and  65; 
Canada,  25,043;  Other  Places,  20,333  and  71,901; 
totals,  142,989  for  1920  and  155,615  for  1921. 

The  imports  of  packing  and  wrapping  paper  show 
a  very  material  reduction  of  91,765  cwts.  in  February, 
as  against  304,906  cwts.  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1.920,  the  two  months  supplies  reaching  192,419 
cwts.  for  1921  and  667,952  cwts.  in  1920.  The  coun- 
tries of  supply  with  imports  in  ewt.  for  February, 
1920  and  ]92l'are:  Finland,  24,940  and  11,303;  Swe- 
den, 132,614  and  31,324;  Norwav,  99,848  and  12,773; 
Germany,  8,557  and  22,111;  Belgium,  8,536  and  5,084; 
Canada,  14,865  and  1,610;  Other  Places,  18,546  and 
7,-560. 

Coated  papers  also  .show  a  reduction  in  the  imports 
2.500  cwts.  for  the  two  months — 9,433  cwts.  as  against 
11,933  cwts.  in  1920.  Taking  the  imports  and  the 
exports  figures  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  boards  they 
are  as  follows : 

Feb.  Jan.-Feb. 

1920         1921  1920  1921 

Imports,    cwts---  853,104    472,572     1,861,932     874,845 
Exports,  cwt.    .  .    115,261     130,870        273,680     3.52,337 

It  -will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  the  British  mills 
show  a  substantial  increase  and  bear  out  what  I  have 
been  recently  commenting  on,  viz.,  that  British  mills 
were  working  up  their  export  and  concentrating  their 
attention  on  it  to  keep  the  mills  running.     The  conn- 
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Printing 

Wri 

ting 

Paper, 

Paper, 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

6,123 

875 

2.950 

289 

363 

238 

79 

15,810 

11,429 

2,715 

2,502 

1,918 

9,722 

154 

876 

7,814 

10,417 

3,699 

1.696 

872 

2,080 

273 

282 

664 

436 

97 

433 

2,105 

19,642 

1,519 

2,892 

480 

7,852 

455 

2,657 

72 

436 

4 

42 

3,686 

3,717 

476 

1.104 

tries  to  which  exports  were  sent  in  February  were  as 
follows : 


France   

U.S.A. 

Other  Foreign  Places- 

B.    Sth.    Africa 

B.  India 

Sts.  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Australia 

N.  Zealand 

Canada 

Other    British    Places- 


Total    cwts 39,907     66,844  12.421  12,763 

A  notable  feature  of  the  exports  is  the  large  in- 
crease in  millboard,  strawboard  and  cardboard  ship- 
ments from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  does  a  big 
trade  with  the  British  market  in  these  lines.  The 
exports  during  January  and  February  reached  20,202 
cwts.  as  against  5,628  cwts.  in  the  same  period  of 
1920. 

The  exports  are  not  to  say  large,  numerically,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  section  of  the 
trade  is  being  developed. 

Finance. 

The  present  situation  is  squeezing  out  small  agents, 
in  some  cases,  financially,  but  manufacturers  are  in  a 
healthy  position  generally  though  the  shares  of  their 
mills  are  quoted  low  at  times.  The  British  public 
have  great  confidence  in  the  paper  mill,  as  for  in- 
stance 1,200  £1  (fully  paid)  shares  in  the  Roach 
Paper  Coy.,  near  Preston,  when  offered  were  sold  for 
£1  10s.  each. 


THE  SECRET  OF  PREVENTING  FOREST  FIRES. 

Mr.  Henry  Sorgius,  manager  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Forest  Protective  Association  of  Three  Rivers,  Que., 
says : 

"I  can  say  that  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  chief  method  to  be  used  in  forest  protection 
is  a  serious  campaign  of  propaganda,  and  more  money 
should  be  spent  in  educating  the  people  to  prevent 
forest  fires.  Through  experience  and  data  obtained 
by  this  association  since  1912.  it  is  proven  that  out- 
side of  a  very  small  number  of  fires  caused  by  light- 
ning and  fires  caused  by  railway  locomotives,  all  fires 
could  be  prevented.  It  is  far  more  essential  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires  than  to  detect  and  extinguish  them. 
I  would  suggest  that  greater  effort  should  be  made  in 
educating  the  people,  especially  those  whose  work  is 
in  connection  with  the  lumbering  operations,  also  the 
fisherman  and  hunter.  The  settlers  in  our  territory 
during  the  past  season  cau.sed  four  fires,  burning  an 
area  of  only  19  acres.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever 
through  this  source,  and  the  good  results  we  believe 
were  obtained  through  the  educational  efforts  carried 
on  by  this  association  since  several  years.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  settlers 
were  the  cause  of  100  to  185  fires  a  year  and  damag- 
ing large  areas,  and  this,  we  believe,  is  sufficient 
proof  to  .show  the  value  of  publicity  in  forest  pro- 
tection." 


Few  things  come  to  those  who  wait  for  others   to 
bring  them. 


PROGRAM   OF   THE   TECHNICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Since  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association, 
eighteen  applications  for  membership  have  been  re- 
ceived. Thirteen  of  the  candidates  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  admitted  to 
membership,  the  latest  being  Gardner  C.  Derry,  mana- 
ger of  the  power  apparatus  department  of  B.  F.  Stur- 
tevant  Companj^,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Several  reports  of  unusual  interest  aud  value  will 
be  presented  by  standing  committees.  Reference  has 
previously  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Heat,  Light  and  Power,  which  is  planning  a  sympo- 
sium on  Pulverized  Fuel  and  Steam  Economy.  The 
.subject  of  Steam  Economy  is  one  that  is  almost  un- 
limited in  its  scope.  The  leading  paper  in  the  sym- 
posium will  deal  with  certain  definite  conditions  in 
steam  plants  and  discussions  will  afterwards  be  cen- 
tered on  individual  problems  in  different  mills.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  Howard  S.  Taylor,  of 
the  Management  Engineering  and  Developing  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio. 

An  illustrated  paper  on  water  wheel  testing,  based 
on  the  results  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  testing 
water  wheels  in  the  grinder  rooms  of  mills  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  will  be  presented  by  a 
New  England  expert,  who  has  developed  a  simple 
scheme  of  showing  results  and  indicating  methods  of 
operating  to  insure  maximum  efficiency. 

Will  Report  on  New  Groundwood  Process. 

The  Committee  on  Groundwood  or  Mechanical  Pulp, 
headed  by  W.  A.  Munro,  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  has  conducted  a  searching 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  Hall  process  of 
grinding  wood  and  a  most  suggestive  and  valuable 
report  has  been  compiled  from  communications  made 
by  users  or  licensees  of  the  process.  The  subject  has 
been  investigated  from  three  angles,  that  of  the 
grinder  room,  paper  machine  room,  and  press  room. 
The  resistance  of  paper  made  from  Hall  process  pulfJ 
to  strain  in  turning  the  angle  bars  of  big  newspaper 
printing  presses  forms  part  of  the  study,  the  com- 
mittee being  in  possession  of  several  interesting  letters 
from  the  press  rooms  of  the  larger  dailies. 
Individual  Papers  in  Prospect. 

Among  contributions  to  the  session  on  scientific 
papers,  one  is  promised  from  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  dealing  with  a  new  method  of  pulping 
in  which  the  cooking  time  is  shortened  by  preliminary 
impregnations.  It  is  certain  that  contributions  of  re- 
ports and  papers  wll  be  up  to  the  high  standard  set 
at  previous  meetings  of  T.A.P.P.I.  A  uTimber  of  in- 
dividual papers  will  be  presented  on  such  subjects  as 
methods  of  drying  paper  on  paper  machines,  the  test- 
ing of  crude  rosin,  measuring  moisture  in  chips  for 
cooking,  facts  and  figures  on  power  required  for 
paper  machines,  etc. 
Frank  Sisson  to  Direct  Entertainment  at  Banquet. 

Arrangement  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  T.  A. 
P.  P.  I.,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  12,  are  progressing 
satisfactorily.  The  entertainment  features,  musical, 
recitative,  etc.,  will  be  in  charge  of  Frank  T.  E. 
Sisson,  of  the  Racquet  River  Paper  Company,  Potts- 
dam.  N.Y.  Mr.  Sisson 's  ability  as  a  musical  director 
received  the  supreme  stamp  of  approval  at  the  last 
fall  meeting  of  the  association  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
The  entertainment  at  the  annual  meeting  will  not  be 
on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  that  given  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  will  be 
highly  enjoyable. 
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Aiiiioiincemeiit  was  made  in  Toronto  this  week  of 
a  new  publication  to  be  launched  by  Pindlay  I. 
Weaver,  who  for  ten  years  was  editor  and  manager 
of  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  put  out  by  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Company.  The  new  periodical  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Canadian  Stationer  and  Book  Trades 
Journal.  Mr.  Weaver  had  been  a  retail  bookseller 
and  stationer  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  at  one  time  was 
a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  of  the  head  office  at  Toronto,  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  gone  on  a  trip 
to  Vancouver  and  other  western  points. 

Mr.  James  T^iiompson,  of  Tlhompson  &  Heyland  Com- 
pany, who  are  large  pulpwood  contractors  and  lum- 
ber dealers,  are  extending  their  operations  to  the 
United  States  and  will  handle  southern  hard  woods 
and  pines  in  the  Canadian  market  in  addition  to  their 
pulpwood  activities. 

Mr.  James  Whalen,  the  well  known  pulpwood  and 
lumber  men  from  the  west,  was  in  Toronto  for  a  few 
days  last  week.  Mr.  Whalen  stated  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Robert  Dollar  steamship  interests  to  take  over 
the  British  Columbia  paper  plants,  may  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try. T.  W.  McGarry,  president  of  the  Whalen  Com- 
pany, is  now  in  British  Columbia  and  is  probably  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Dollar  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

Mr.  P.  Moines,  of  the  Dayton  office  of  the  George 
H.  Mead  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  R.  I. 
Worrell,  manager  of  the  pulp  sales  department  of  the 
company,  were  in  Toi'onto  last  week. 

Plans  to  end  the  strike  at  the  Beaver  Board  plant 
at  Thorold  are  under  way  and  it  is  hoped  to  bring 
them  to  a  successful  conclusion.  A  conference  has 
been  held  between  the  strikers  and  officials  of  the 
company,  with  the  result,  it  is  believed,  the  strike  will 
be  brought  to  a  close  within  a  short  time.  The 
strike  was  called  by  the  International  Patternmakers 
Union  because  the  men  claim  the  Beaver  Board  Com- 
pany refused  to  treat  with  them  as  a  union  in  connec- 
tion with  wage  adjustment.  The  strike  has  already 
cost  an  immense  amount  of  money.  For  a  time  a  hun- 
dred Mounted  Police  were  on  duty  and  there  are  now 
22  members  of  the  force  there. 

Middows,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000 
and  head  office  in  Toronto,  has  been  incorporated  to 
carry  on  business  as  paper  merchants,  wholesale  sta- 
tioners, printers,   engravers,   etc. 

Mitchell  Brothers  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000  and  headquarters  in  Toronto,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
general  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  pulp  and  paper 
and  the  products  thereof. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Canadian  Print- 
ing Company,  Limited,  of  Sarnia,  Ont.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $40,000,  to  engage  in  the  printing  and  pub- 


lishing business,  as  well  as  bookbinding,  paper  box 
manufacturer,  stationer,  etc.  Among  the  incorpora- 
tors are  J.  MacAdam.s,  L.  M.  MacAdams,  and  Robert 
MacAda-ms. 

The  town  of  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  in  which  is  located 
the  large  pulp  mill  of  the  Riordon  Company,  is  seek- 
ing separation  from  the  counties  of  Prescott  and 
Russell. 

B.  M.  Wyle,  formerly  crown  timber  agent  for  the 
Port  Arthur  district,  before  leaving  Port  Arthur  for 
Toronto,  expressed  the  opinion  that  reforesting  was  a 
great  question  for  both  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  said  that  townships  unfitted 
for  agricultural  pursuits  have  been  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  while  good  agricultural  lands  have  been 
left  untouched  by  the  plough.  He  feels  that  the  set- 
tlers on  the  poor  lands  should  be  removed  to  the  good 
lands  and  the  land  from  which  they  have  been  trying 
to  make  a  living,  be  reforested. 

Mr.  Bruce  D.  Clegg,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  machinery  department  of  the 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co,  in  Montreal,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Vancouver  office  of  the 
company,  803-4  Birks  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Steele,  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Co.  has  gone  to  England  on  business  for  the  com- 
pany. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  LEAGUE  BANQUET. 

A  very  fitting  wind-up  to  a  successful  season  was 
given  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Hockey  League  last 
week  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Montreal.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  players  and  guests  assembled  in  the  break- 
fast room  at  7-30  and  after  a  sumptuous  repast  were 
entertained  by  Jimmy  Rice,  who  surpassed  himself 
on  this  occasion.  J.  Beauchamp  also  contributed  with 
songs  that  were  much  appreciated.  The  J.  Eckstein 
orchestra  supplied  the  music. 

W.  H.  Aird,  the  president  of  the  league  was  in  the 
chair  and  in  his  remarks  referred  to  the  keenly-con- 
tested and  clean  hockey  games  that  had  been  played 
throughout  the  season.  Canadian  Export  Paper  team 
well  deserved  to  win,  he  stated,  as  they  had  played 
consistently  throughout  the  series. 

After  thanking  C.  Howard  Smith  for  his  kindness 
in  presentdnig  to  the  league  a  magnificent  tup,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Smith  to  present  same  to  the  winners. 

Mr.  Smith  in  a  few  remarks  praised  the  winners, 
saying  that  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  witness  some 
of  the  games  and  was  pleased  with  the  good  sports- 
manship displayed  by  the  different  players. 

Other  presentations  took  place.  Thomas  Riddle 
received  a  percolator  set  and  Jos.  Riddle,  a  diamond 
platinum  pin  in  recognition  of  the  capable  and  effi- 
cient way  they  refereed  the  games  for  this  league 
throughout  the  season.  The  league  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  Riddle  boys  in  the  paper  trade.  Their 
reputations  are  well  known  in  Montreal  amateur 
sport. 
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Technical  Section 


aiOCIATION/— 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

E-2.  Determination  of  methyl  alcohol  in  sulfite  liq- 
uor. Papiei-fab.,  18,  611-5,  (lll-JO):  Paper,  2S,  (8e])t. 
22,  1920).  AbstraL'ted  by  ('.  ,1.  West.  Heusei-  and  .\scli- 
kenasi  studied  Dugre's  and  W.  Konig's  methods  of 
detg.  MeOlI.  Dugre's  method  eonsists  in  oxidizing  vhe 
ale.  with  CrO.-H.SO^  mixt..  the  MeOH  giving  CO,  and 
the  EtOH  AeOH  which  is  distd.  with  steam  and  titrat- 
ed :  the  method  was  not  found  satisfactory.  In  vhe 
Konig  method  the  CO,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  MeOH 
is  absorbed  in  a  suitable  train  and  weighed.  By  using 
the  method  the  following  results  were  obtained. 

15° C  %  % 

«p.  Gr.- %Alc.      MeOH    MeOH 

15° C     bvWt.  of  Total 

Ale. 

I       0.8133         93.48      2.51       2.686 

II  0.8125         93.77       3.12       3.32 

HI 0.8116         94.10       3.60       3.82 

SAvedish  Ak-ohol.     0.81485       92.85       2.44       2.62 
Swiss  Alcohol  .    .     0.8113         94.19       3.76       3.99 

— A.P.-C. 
PATENTS. 

K-6.  Method  of  treating  straw  and  the  like  for  mak- 
ing paper  pulp.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  liid.,  39,  624A,  (Sept.  30, 
1920)  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,347,979,  E.  E.  Werner,  July 
27,  1920.  Straw  or  the  like  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  an  alkaline  soln.,  and,  before  further  treatment,  a 
portion  of  the  soln.  is  expressed  to  reduce  the  alkalin- 
ity of  the  nuiterial  to  a  given  degree. — A.P.-C. 

K-18-Bevelling  millboard  edges.  \>r.  patent  No.  144,- 
090.  Wilmar  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  Paper,  30, 
(Sept.  22,  1920).  An  improved  contrivance  of  the  type 
in  which  a  rotary  knife  is  mounted  on  a  spindled  .jour- 
nal in  a  frame  ready  to  cut  edges  of  card-board  blanks 
held  by  a  guide  plate.  The  improvement  consists  in  the 
provision  of  a  grinder  for  sharpening  the  knives,  and 
which  is  driven  b.v  the  knife-grinding  gear. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Improvements  in  corrugated  cardboard.  P.r. 
patent  No.  145,854,  Wm.  Grant  Fiske,  Director  of 
Thames  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Purfleet,  Essex,  England,  June 
29,  1920.  Pajier,  26-7,  (Sept.  29,  1920).  Corrugated 
cardl>oartl,  strawboard,  and  the  like,  is  composed  of  a 
l)lurality  <d'  layers  of  boards  which  are  corrugated  prior 
to  their  becoming  mutually  immobile  owing  to  the 
action  therebetween  of  an  adhesive  when  dried  oi-  set. 
The  corrugating  of  the  several  layers  whereof  the  com- 
pleted boai-d  is  built  up  may  be  effected  before  or  after 
the  adhesive  is  applied  thereto  and  the  corrugations 
of  the  layers  may  be  effected  individually  or  collective- 
ly, or  .some  may  be  corrugated  individually  and  some 
collectively,  or  the  totality  may  be  built  up  of  layers 
which  are  corrugated  as  tbey  are  superimposed.  In 
accordance  with  one  form  ol'  the  hivention,  webs  of 
comparatively  thin  plialJe  board  are  fed  from  suppl\ 
rolls  and  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  web  each  is 
passed  over  mechanism  foi'  ai)iJying  to  the  under  sur- 
face thereof  a  layer  of  adhesive,  and  the  webs  are  pass- 
ed thence  thnmgh  a  pair  of  rollers  grooved  peripher- 
ally so  that  there  is  a  sinuous  space  therebetween,  and 
the  assembled  webs  are  corrugated  in  the  direction  of 


their  length.  The  i)airs  of  rollers  are  arranged  and 
shaped  so  that  their  action  is  progressiv(>,  the  portions 
of  larger  diameter  l)eiiig  nu)re  closel.v  spaced  length- 
wise of  the  rollers  and  overlapping  to  a  gi'eater  extent 
as  the  treatment  proceeds,  so  that  the  corr\igations  are 
progressively  deepened  and  the  width  of  the  M'ebs  is 
reduced.  According  to  another  form  of  this  invention, 
the  webs,  instead  of  being  assembled  to  constitute  a 
board  before  they  pass  through  the  corrugating  I'ollers 
.Just  described,  are  corrugated  transversely  as  they  are 
superimposed — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Varnishing  and  gumming  paper.  Paper,  30, 
(Sept.  22,  1920).  The  sheets  of  paper,  etc.,  are  carried 
on  endless  tapes  through  a  longitudinal  dr.ving  chamber 
having  a  continuous  circulation  of  hot-air  maintained 
by  a  fan :  the  outlet  of  the  fan  casing  is  connected  to  the 
external  heater  through  which  the  air  is  forced  to  the 
chamber  through  a  series  of  pipes  to  hoods  or  canopies 
forming  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  the  top  of  which  is 
wholly  covered  by  a  perforated  plate.  The  pipes  ma.y 
be  controlled  by  dampers;  and  the  plate  divided  into 
sections  corresponding  with  the  canopies. — A.P.-C. 
•  K-23.  Machine  for  making  imitation  hand-made 
paper.  Paper,  27,  32,  (Sept.  15,  1920).  An  invention  to 
jn'oduce  sheets  of  paper  in  imitation  of  hand-made 
paper  of  any  required  size  or  shape  and  automatically 
to  deliver  the  sheets  without  the  aid  of  haiul  labor.  A 
wire  cloth  covered  drum  or  cylinder  is  einjilo.ved  on  the 
surface  of  which  are  formed  the  moulds  and  the  drum 
is  caused  to  rotate'  beside  a  pulp  containing  trough  in 
the  manner  of  the  fountain  roller  of  a  printing  press. 
The  sheets  are  withdrawn  on  to  an  endless  felt  from 
which  they  are  taken  on  to  a  conve.vor  and  delivered. 
— A  P.-C.  " 

K-0.  Machine  for  delivering  predetermined  lengths 
of  paper,  tape,  etc.  Paper.  30,  (Sept.  22,  1920).  — 
A.P.-C. 

K-0.  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  excelsior. 
Can.  patent  No.  197,583,  I.  HOFFMAN.  Assignor  of  a 
third  interest  to  K.  KREIZER,  Ford  City.  Pa.,  U.S.A., 
Feb.  24.  1920.     Claims  allowed  15.— A.P.-C. 

KG.  Use  of  paper  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
cyanamide.  Can.  jiatent  No.  203,558,  The  American 
Cvanamide  Co.,  New  York  Citv,  Assignee  of  (tEO.  E. 
COX,  Niagara  Falls,  Out.,  "Aug.  31.  1920.  The 
process  of  producing  CaCN..,  from  Ca(CN).  which  con- 
sists in  introducing  into  a  cyanamide  furnace  a  suitable 
removable  form,  inserting  in  said  form  a  sleeve  of  per- 
forated paper,  charging  finel,v  ground  carbide  into  the 
sleeve,  covering  the  mass  of  carbide  with  a  heat  insul- 
ating cover,  removing  said  form,  and  proceeding  with 
the  nitrification  of  the  carbide.  Claims  allowed  5.  (See 
also  V.  S.  patent  No.  1.315,678.  Chem,  Met.  Eng.,  22,  89. 
Jan.  14,  1920.)— A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Paper  box  blank.  ( 'an.  patent  No.  202,752.  H.  B. 
SMITH,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Aug.  10,  1920.  Claims 
allowed  32.— A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  seamless  enve- 
lopes. Can.  patent  No.  204.561.  TORAKlClll  UilEDA, 
No.  2233  Tenno.ii-Mura,  Prefecture  of  Osaka,  Japan, 
Oct,  5.  1920.     Claims  allowed  3,     (Same  as  Fr.  patent 
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No.  502,185,  Papier,  23,  103-4,  May,  1920;  Pulp  &  Paper, 
18,  1)26,  L-4„  Sept.  2,  1920.)— A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Process  for  compacting,  batting  and  felting 
cellulose  fibrous  material  out  of  liquids.  Can.  jiatent 
No.  204,656,  WJM.  F.  P.OYSEN,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A., 
Oft.  12,  1920.  The  process  of  forming  articles  of  fib- 
rou.s  material  which  consists  in  deix)siting  a  liquid 
diffused  pulp  onto  a  perforated  former  drawing  the 
liquid  down  through  and  conijiacting  said  pulp  on  said 
former  hy  means  of  a  .suddenly  applied  vacuum  below 
said  former,  the  application  of  a  vajiour  re-agent  drawn 
down  though  said  pulp  by  said  vacuum,  depositing  an 
adhesive  compound  on  to  said  compacted  pulp  and 
drawing  said  compound  through  said  pulp  by  a  further 
application  of  a  suddenly  applied  vacuum  whereby  pulp 
is  cemented.     Claims  allowed  7. — A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Envelope  making  machine.  Can.  patent  No.  204.- 
899,  FRED.  J.  PARKS.  New  York  City,  Oct.  19,  1920. 
Claims  allowed  5. — A.P.C. 

L-5.  Production  of  hydrated  derivatives  of  cellulose. 
Can.  patent  No.  204,250,  C.  F.  CROSS  and  E.  BEVAN. 
London,  England,  Sept.  28,  1920.  A  process  of  treating 
fibrous  cellulose  which  consists  in  subjecting  the  cellu- 
lose to  the  action  of  alkaline  lye  of  strength  between 
6  and  11%  (NaOH)  and  then  to  the  action  of  CS„  and 
finally  washing  the  product.  As  a  new  product, 
hydrated  fibrous  cellulo.se  having  a  thickened  cell  wall 
and  an  exaggerated  central  canal  defined  by  symme- 
trical sinuous  outlines.     Claims  allowed  7. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Process  of  dissolving  cellulose.  U.  S.  patent  No. 
1,348,731,  Z.  OSTENRERG,  Assignor  to  INTER- 
NATIONAL CELLULOSE  CO.,  Aug.  3,  1920.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  39,  624A,  (Sept.  20,  1920).  Cellulose  is 
dissolved  in  a  highly-coned.  HCl  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  HCl  has  been  replaced  bv  li/>  times  its  quantity  of 
coned.  ILSO,  below  50°C.— A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Treatment  of  pulp  with  thiocyanates.  Can.  pat 
ent  No.  203,364.  The  Manchester  Oxide  Co.  Ltd.,  .Assig- 
nee of  R.  H.  CLAYTON  and  H.  R.  WILLIAM  all  of 
Manchester,  and '  of  J.  HUEBNER,  Chadle  Hulme, 
('hester,  all  in  England,  Aug.  24,  1920.  The  process  of 
treating  a  cellulose  substance  in  the  production  of  solu- 
tions and  viscous  or  gelatinous  bodies  or  masses  thereof, 
which  consists  in  treating  the  cellulose  with  a  mixt.  of 
a  soln.  of  thiocyanates  and  a  soln.  of  a  salt  which  does 
not  adversely  affect  the  action  of  the  thiocyanates  and 
which  ma.y  itself  have  no  dissolving  action  upon  the 
cellulose;  or  in  treating  it  with  an  acidified  soln.  of  rhi- 
oevaiiates.  Claims  allowed  4.  Same  as  Br.  patent  124,- 
979,  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,333,465,  Fr.  patent  No.  500,504. 
See  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  851,  (Oct.  2,  1919)  ;  18,  953,  K-20, 
(Sept.  9,  1920).— A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Paper  feeding  device  for  wrapping  machines. 
Can.  patent  No.  197,991,  R.  LEUMANN,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  March  9,  1920.  Claims  allowed  4. — 
A.P.-C. 

L-6.  Composition  for  coating  airplane  and  similar 
fabrics.  Can  patent  No.  198,265,  Pratt  &  Lambert  Co.. 
Buffalo  and  New  York  Citv  Assignee  of  H.  Ross,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  16,  1920.  100  parts  of  acetyl 
cellulose  and  40-60  parts  triphenyl  phosphate  are  dis- 
solved in  a  suitable  solvent.  Claims  allowed  12.  — 
A.P.C. 

L-7.  Manufacture  of  viscose  filaments.  Can.  patent 
No.  203,160,  E.  BRONNERT,  Dornach,  Neidermorsch- 
weiler  near  Mulhausen,  Germany,  Aug.  17,  1920.  A 
process  for  the  mauuf  of  glossy  filaments  or  threads 
from  crude  viscose  by  means  of  warm  mineral  acid, 
characterized  in  that  crude  viscose  which  has  stood  abt. 


8  days  or  more  at  a  temp,  of  15-20^C  and  has  been  filt- 
ered (preferably  several  times)  is  expressed  int'i  warm 
20%  ILSO,  of  a  temp,  of  abt.  40°C,  wound  on  suitable 
spools,  and  thereupon  or  afterwards  washed  with  wai-m 
water  and  dried  in  a  known  manner  under  tension  and 
desulferized  substanf  ialiv  as  described.  Claim  allowed 
1.— A.P.-C. 

L-7,  Conditioning  paper  for  subsequent  spinning.  I!i-. 
patent  No.  144,057.  II.  Wood,  Bolton,  England.  Paper, 
30,  (Sc|)t.  22,  1920).  Patent  issued  covering  a  machine 
which  simultaneously  cuts  and  conditions  ])aper  ready 
for  spinning.  The  conditioning  liquid  is  applied  during 
the  cutting,  and  varies  in  quantity  as  the  diameter  of 
the  paper  strips  on  the  roll  increases. — A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Automatic  continuous  mixing  system  for  paper 
stock.  EDWARD  J.  TRIMBEY.  Paper,  13-4,  (Sept. 
22,  1920);  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  965-6,  (Sept.  16,  1920). 
Groundwood  and  sulfite  are  furnished  continuously 
either  by  gravity  or  by  pumping,  to  their  i-espective 
compartments  of  a  double  vat ;  each  compartment  is 
provided  with  an  overflow  dam  and  a  float  valve  of 
special  design,  for  maintaining  a  const,  level  in  the 
compartment  regardless  of  the  rate  of  floAV  of  the  stock. 
Mounted  in  one  end  of  this  double  vat  is  an  outlet  spout 
communicating  with  both  of  the  groundwood  and  sul- 
fite compartments  and  so  arranged  with  a  sepg.  parti- 
tion and  an  adjustable  top  that  the  cross  sectional 
areas  from  the  outflows  of  groundwood  and  sulfite  will 
give  the  desired  proportions  of  each  and  at  the  same 
time  the  total  flow  can  be  varied  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  of  the  paper  machines.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing adjustable  for  both  total  vol.  of  flow  and  relative 
proportions  of  groundwood  and  sulfite  this  outlet  spout 
has  valuable  i-egulating  features  which  automatically 
compensate  for  minor  variations  in  the  consistency  of 
each.  With  const,  head  and  varying  vel.  and  consist- 
ency, by  proper  design  the  decrease  in  vel.  can  be  made 
to  counterbalance  the  increase  in  eonsistency  so  that 
within  a  given  consistency  range  there  will  be  a  const, 
rate  of  discharge  of  dry  stock  per  unit  of  time.  It  is 
expected  that  the  stock  coming  to  the  vats  of  the  con- 
tinuous mixing  system  will  be  controlled  b.y  consistency 
regulators  but  this  automatic  compensating  feature  is 
of  value  as  a  second  control  to  smooth  off  temporary 
variations  and  to  act  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  other 
ingredients,  clay,  color,  and  alum,  are  supplied  in  soln. 
or  in  liquid  form  to  receiving  vats  in  which  a  definite 
head  is  maintained  by  mean.s  of  ovei'flow  dams.  The 
amt.  of  chem.  soln.  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  amt. 
of  stock  b.y  means  of  a  double  overflow  weir  having  a 
separator  between  the  2  weirs.  The  discharge  from  one 
weir  gf>es  into  the  mixt.  of  sulfite  and  groundwood. 
and  that  fi-om  the  upper  weir  joins  the  overflow  from 
the  upper  vat  and  is  returned  to  its  supjily  tank.  The 
separator  between  the  2  weirs  is  mechanically  connect- 
ed to  the  mechanism  for  raising' and  lowering  the  ad- 
justable tops  of  the  stock  spouts  for  groundwood  and 
sulfite  in  such  a  M'ay  that  when  the  pulp  discharge 
ports  are  closed  the  weir  discharging  into  the  pulp  mixt. 
is  also  closed  and  the  liquid  all  goes  out  at  the  overflow. 
As  the  stock  ports  ojien  the  separator  is  automatically 
shifted  to  keep  the  length  of  the  weir  always  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  stoidv  ports.  This  continuous 
mixing  system  is  not  limited  to  newsprint  mills  alone, 
but  can  be  adapted  to  any  mill  where  the  furnish  is 
entirely  in  the  form  of  soft  stock,  or  where  it  can  be 
reduced  to  soft  stock  by  means  of  a  pulper  or  shredder, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  add  definite  amts.  of  chemical  or 
liquids.— A.P.-C.  " 
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The  machine  shops  of  the  Bagley  &  Sewell  Company, 
manufacturers  of  paper  making  machinery,  are  still 
running:  clay  aiul  night  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  for 
equipment  ordered  for  the  industry  all  over  the  coun- 
try. While  the  concern  has  been  carrying  on  work  on 
this  basis  for  several  years,  paper  men  in  Northern 
New  York  regard  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  the  fact  that 
orders  continue  to  pile  up  for  the  Bagley-Sewell  people 
without  any  indication  of  a  letup.  The  company  is 
one  of  the  few  Watertown  industries  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  present  business  slump.  While  many  men  in 
other  shops  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
are  seen  daily  on  the  streets  anxious  to  get  M-ork,  the 
employes  of  the  Bagley  &  Sewell  Company  are  busy. 
It  is  said  that  the  company  already  has  on  hand  orders 
sufficient  to  require  night  and  day  operation  for  more 
than  two  years  to  come  were  no  more  orders  received 
in  the  meantime. 

L.  M  Alexander,  of  the  Nekoosa-Bdwards  Paper 
Company.  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  and  W.  J.  Raybold, 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper 
Company,  Housatonic,  Mass.,  will  represent  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association  at  the  Ninth  Annual 
ileetiug  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Alexande,r,  as  National  Councillor  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  is  automati- 
cally entitled  to  go  as  a  regular  delegate.  Mr.  Ray- 
bold 's  selection  as  a  delegate  was  made  by  Geo.  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.  president  of  the  Association. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  reports  for  1920 
net  earnings,  after  charges  and  taxes,  of  $3,474,926,  or 
.$23.20  a  share  on  the  $14,977,850  common  st;ock  out- 
standing. In  1919,  the  earnings  totalled  $1,680,619. 
or  16,81  a  share  of  the  $10,000,000  stock  then  outstand- 
ing. Net  earnings  were  5,046,300  and  depreciation 
charges  -$428,173.  Interest  charges  and  taxes  exceed- 
ed $1,000,000  .and  dividends  of  $1,081,896  were  distri- 
buted, leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $2,393,030. 
After  making  surplus  readjustments,  setting,  up  a  re- 
serve for  dividends  and  writing  off  from  surplus  the 
$4,977,850  stock  dividends  paid  during  the  year,  the 
total  profit  and  loss  stood  at  $1,874,305. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure, is  using  for  official  correspondence  a  huge  stock 
of  old  purple  3  cent  stamped  envelopes.  Finding  a 
large  supply  of  these  envelopes  on  hand,  the  postal 
officials  sent  them  all  back  to  the  printer,  who  im- 
printed the  penalty  warning  across  the  stamp  as  a  sort 
of  cancellation.  The  envelopes  are  now  being  used 
for  official  correspondence.  Even  the  envelopes  upon 
which  were  printed  .the  return  address  for  various 
banks  and  other  business  establishments  during  the 
war  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Carton  Club  of  Chicago,  whose  membership  is 
made  up  of  all  the  prominent  Chicago  paper  box 
manufacturers,  recently  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Traffic  Club,  Cliieago.  The  gathering  proved  to  be 
the  largest  yet  held  by  the  organization.  Optimism  as 
to  the  future  outlook  in  the  trade  marked  the  talks  of 
most  of  the  speakers. 


A  marked  increase  in  operations  at  the  mills  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  is  reported,  particularly  at  the  plant 
of  the  American  Writing  Compauy.  Officials  of  this 
concern  state  that  the  week  ending,  March  26  has  been 
the  busiest  experienced  so  far  this  year. 

Damage,  estimated  at  about  $25,000,  was  sustained 
through  a  fire  which  last  week  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Russell  Product  Company,  South  Camden,  N.  J. 
Stock  and  machinery  were  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
but  the  loss  is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Boston  Paper  Ti-ade  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  and  banquet,  held  recently  at  the  Algonquin 
Club,  Boston,  re-elected  Herbert  W.  Mason  president 
of  the  organization.  Other  officers  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year  are :  John  A.  Andrew,  first  vice  president ; 
Alfred  Leeds,  second  vice  president;  T.  H.  Casey, 
treasurer,  and  W.  B.  Stevenson,  secretary.  Alvin  W. 
Simonds,  president  of  the  Simonds  Manufacturing 
Company.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  affair,  chose  as  his  topic  "Business 
and  Industrial  Conditions."  Mr.  Simonds  expressed 
himself  as  being  highly  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of 
business,  and  although  his  attitude  since  the  day  of 
the  armistice  had  been  a  decidedly  pessimistic  one. 

With  the  signing  of  an  agreement  by  the  Bryant 
Paper  Company  and  the  Kalamazoo  Union  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  employes  of  the  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company  of  a  revised  wage  scale,  the  likelihood  of  a 
strike  over  the  wage  question  in  the  Kalamazoo  Valley 
has  probably  been  averted.  The  employes  of  the  Brj^- 
ant  Paper  Company  decided  to  accept  a  cut  of  16  2-3 
per  cent  for  all  grades  of  workers,  both  union  and  non- 
union, from  now  vintil  May  1,  when  the  agreement  for 
the  following  year  will  be  reached. 

Wage  re-adjustments  have  been  effected  in  the 
paper  mills  of  Crane  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  A  Avage 
reduction  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  was  announced  by 
the  Cranes  and  Byron  Weston  last  Friciay,  to  be  effec- 
tive beginning  March  28. 

The  S.  D.  Warren  Company.  Westbrook,  Mass.,  an- 
nounced a  reduction  in  its  working  schedule  to  a  five- 
day  week,  beginning  April  2,  iintil  further  notice. 
Business  conditions  are  said  to  have  necessitated  a 
curtailment  of  production. 

Protesting  against  a  wage  cut  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 1714  per  cent,  most  of  the  500  employes 
of  the  Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  quit 
their  jobs  last  week.  At  the  present  writing  the  dif- 
ferences remain  unadjusted,  the  strikers  claiming  that 
the  plant  is  paral.vzed  due  to  the  walkout.  The  com- 
pany officials,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  a  large 
number  of  the  employes  have  retiirned  to  work  and 
that  the  mill  will  be  running  at  normal  capacity  with- 
in a  few  days.  Perry  S.  Wagner,  general  manager  oT 
the  mill,  in  a  statement  to  the  workers  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, insists  that  the  reduction  was  not  made  because 
of  lowering  living  costs  but  because  the  mills  could 
not  continue  operating  unless  production  costs  are 
reduced.  The  strike  is  the  first  this  year  in  Wiscon- 
sin called  to  protest  against  wage  cuts. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toi'onto,  March  26. — Although  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  optimism  concerning  the  future  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  the  fact  remains  that  a  number  of  under- 
takings planned  for  this  spring  will  not  be  gone  on 
with  the  present  time.  One  of  the  leading  officials 
of  a  big  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mill  told  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  that  his  company  had  decided 
on  a  policy  of  retrenchment  as  far  as  expansion  went 
and  that  the  outlook  would  have  to  present  a  more 
certain  aspect  before  the  program  of  improvements 
and  additions  that  had  been  planned  for  the  present 
season  would  be  gone  on  with.  This  caution  marks 
the  trade  generally  although  in  many  eases  the 
original  plans  for  expansion  are  proceeding  in  the 
conviction  that  the  era  of  the  big  business  is  only  tem- 
porarily suspended.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  trade  is  going  to  come  back  strong  and  while 
some  of  the  mills  are  deferring  their  enlargements  as 
a  result  of  a  natural  hesitancy,  due  to  the  quiet 
period,  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  before  the  big  improvements 
planned  some  months  ago  will  be  in  full  swing.  In 
the  meantime  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  is  undoubt- 
edly dull.  Most  of  the  mills  are  running  light  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  dispose  of  paper  products,  despite  the 
activities  of  salesmen.  In  some  lines,  however,  there 
has  been  a  distinct  improvement,  jobbers  reporting  a 
better  demand  and  a  bigger  bulk  of  small  orders,  al- 
though big  business  is  still  iniproeurable.  Generally 
speaking  there  is  an  ever-increasing  optimism  in  the 
future  of  the  trade  although  business  is  undeniably 
liard  to  get  and  a  stable  basis  for  pulp  and  paper 
transactions  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

Pulp. — A  prominent  dealer  in  Montreal  .says  there  is 
no  market  for  pulp  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  a 
mill,  not  receiving  pulp  on  contract,  gets  an  order  for 
paper,  it  buys  a  ear  or  two  of  pulp.  Ground  wood 
can  probably  be  had  for  $40;  news  grade  Nulphite  for 
$70-$75;   bleached  for  $120,   and  kraft  for  $80. 

Pulpwcod. — A  large  pulpwood  contracting  firm 
informed  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  all  the 
mills  were  supplied  with  wood  at  the  present  time  and 
no  one  is  in  the  market  for  the  commodity.  Ontario 
shipments  are  well  cleaned  up  and  very  little  unsold 
wood  is  on  hand.  The  1922  season  will  open  in  May 
and  what  is  being  shipped  out  now  is  on  the  present 
year's  contracts.  New  contracts  will  not  be  made 
until  after  May  1,  and  in  the  meantime  there  are  no 
definite  market  prices.  In  the  opinion  of  the  eon- 
tractor  referred  to  present  appearances  indicated  that 
the  coming  season 'f  price  will  be  at  least  ten  per 
cent  undei'  those  prevailing  during  the  past  season. 

Coated  Paper. — Coated  paper  mills  report  a  fairly 
good  volume  of  business  and  rnost  of  them  are  busy. 
A  recent  reduction  of  between  eight  and  nine  per 
f?ent  leaves  these  quotations:  No.  1,  $17-85;  No.  2, 
$lfi.cS.'-i;  No.  3,  $16.10;  tints,  $18.10. 

Bonds. — Sulfite  bonds  are  quoted  at  16Vii  cents 
for  white,  tints  17^/^  cents,  and  colored  at  I8I/2  cents, 
which  list  represents  a  recent  reduction  of  2  cents 
per  pound.  The  cheapest  writing  paper  is  15  cents 
per  pound. 


Book  Papers. — One  manufacturing  firm  gives  the 
following  prices  on  book  papers:  No.  1  book,  $13.50; 
No.  2,  $13.35;  No.  3,  I21/2  cents,  with  M.F.  book  half 
a  cent  lower.  Book  papers  are  down  a  cent  and  a 
half. 

Tissues  and  Toilets. — Tissues  and  toilet  paper  manu- 
facturers report  that  business  has  picked  up  con- 
siderably during  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  The  mills 
are  busy  and  for  the  most  part  are  running  full.  One 
mill  reports  that  it  has  orders  for  two  months  ahead 
and  that  the  outlook  for  the  trade  is  very  bright. 

Rag-  and  Paper  Stocks. — Reports  from  paper  manu- 
facturers using  blue  cotton  cuttings  indicate  that  the 
operations  have  been  decreasing  rather  than  expand- 
ing so  that  there  has  been  little  need  for  mills  to 
enter  the  market  for  these  cuttings.  There  have  been 
rumors  of  actual  sales  of  new  cotton  cuttings  made 
at  far  below  the  prices  quoted,  and  no  doubt  smaller 
lots  can  be  bought  even  cheaper  from  some  of  the 
smaller  dealers.  The  most  optimistic  dealers  in  old 
cotton  rags  have  been  unable  to  see  any  change  for 
the  better  in  this  market.  In  fact  the  demand  from 
consuming  mills  has  been  so  small  that  the  tone  has 
continued  very  uncertain,  some  descriptions  showing 
further  declines  in  price.  Mills  pay  little  attention  to 
offerings  of  rags,  and  most  dealers  have  not  been 
looking  for  business  as  mills  come  into  the  market 
for  what  little  they  want  at  very  low  prices.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  is  less  optimistic  as  regards  price 
advances  in  the  future  on  account  of  the  continuing 
lack  of  consuming  demand  in  most  quarters.  The 
situation  is  sized  up  as  very  uncertain.  The  fact  that 
at  present  prices  rag  collection  is  bound  to  continue 
small,  and  that  prices  offered  for  foreign  rags  are 
not  attractive  to  overseas  sellers,  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
but  the  weak  position  of  the  consuming  mills  is  the 
overshadowing  factor.  Nominally  quotations  are 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  but  there  have  been 
reports  of  fairly  large  lots  bought  at  very  much  lower 
figures.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  paper  stock  trade  the  present  market  is  the 
quietest  they  have  experienced.  Mills  have  continued 
out  of  the  market,  and  only  occasional  small-sized 
orders  are  given,  anil  then,  such  demand  as  there  is, 
is  directed  towards  a  few  grades  only.  Dealers,  who 
are  usually  in  the  ma)ket  for  miscellaneous  cars  from 
eounti-y  points,  absolutely  refuse  to  quote  prices,  and 
the  larger  packers  claim  to  be  having  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  local  collections  without  going  into 
the  market  to  buy  outside  packing.  Buying  by  board 
manufacturers  has  been  light.  Prices  have  been  easier 
on  No.  1  mixed  papers,  and  miscellaneous  packings 
of  this  grade  have  been  impossible  to  sell.  Mills  have 
been  firm  in  their  demand  for  repacked  stock  and  the 
dealer  who  fails  to  put  up  material  properly  is  hav- 
ing considerable  difficulty  in  moving  his  stock.  Shav- 
ings showed  another  sharp  drop  which  was  followed 
by  new.sblank  and  manila  cuttings.  Old  kraft  papers 
are  again  weaker,  and  taking  it  altogether  the  general 
tone  of  the  waste  paper  market  is  anything  but  en- 
coilraging. 
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,The  followhig  list  shows  a  few  reductions, 
are  per  cwt.,  F.O.B.  Toronto : 

P.O.B. 

No.   1   white   envelope   cuttings-    •■  $  3-50- 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings 300- 

White   Blanks 1-50- 

Ileavy  ledger  stock 2-75- 

No.  1  magazine 1-65- 

No.   1   book  stock 1-25- 

No.  1  nianila  cuttings 1-50- 

No.   1  print  manila -75- 

Folded   news •' -65- 

Over  issue, 'news 1-00- 

Kraft 1-60- 

No.    1    cleaned    mixed    papers- •       -  -35- 


Prices 

Toronto. 

-  $  4-50 

-  3-25 

-  1-60 
-.  3-00 

-  1-85 

-  1-45 

-  1-60 

•85 
•75 

-  115 

-  1-80 

-45 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  26 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  present  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  in  the  pajier  in- 
dustry, liuyers  have  continued  to  operate  in  vei-y 
cautious  fashion,  and  while  it  is  true  that  tlic  move- 
ment of  some  grades  of  paper  has  hroHdened  slightly, 
the  situation  as  a  whole  displays  no  ai)in-ecial)le  im- 
provement. Publishers,  papeterie  manufacturers,  box 
makers  and  other  large  consumers  of  paper  and  paper 
board  still  evince  an  attitude  of  indifference  in  re- 
spect to  the  absorption  of  supplies  excepting,  of  course, 
such  supplies  as  they  immediately  require,  and  current 
buying  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  small  jiinouuts 
of  paper  directly  needed. 

Reports  from  mill  centres  tell  of  most  papermaking 
plants  operating  on  materially  reduced  schedide. 
Manufacturers  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  producing 
paper  only  against  actual  oi-dcrs,  iis  most  of  them  have 
ample  stocks  of  their  product  on  hand  to  fill  the  bulk 
of  orders  coming  in.  The  greater  part  of  these  stocks 
are  paper  made  from  high-priced  raw  material,  and 
nmnufacturers  obviously  ;ire  desirous  of  liquidating 
holdings  before  resuming  production  on  a  more  normal 
scale. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  market  situation  is 
that  jobbers'  stocks  are  at  a  minimum.  Taking  New 
York,  which  is  probably  the  largest  paper  distril)uting 
centre  of  the  country,  as  an  example,  it  can  be  stated 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  local  jobbers' 
shelves  are  practically  bare  of  jiaper.  For  some  mont/is 
past  jobbers  have  bought  only  when  receiving  orders 
from  customers  and  have  purposiedly  wduced  their 
holdings  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible  and  still  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  small  commitments  of  buyers.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  by  one  of  the  leading  jobbers  in 
this  city  that  if  demand  for  paper  should  expand  and 
jobbers  .should  resume  buying  from  mills  in  something 
like  usual  volume  that  it  would  not  require  more  than 
a  month  for  mills  the  country  over  to  complete!}'  li- 
quidate their  stocks  of  finished  paper.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  as  soon  as  consumers  commence  to  in- 
crease their  buying,  manufacturers  will  almost  imme- 
diately feel  the  effects  of  the  improved  market  condi- 
tion bciiuse  jobbers  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  mills  to 
obtain  the  paper  necessary  to  cover  their  oi'ders. 

The  newsprint  situation  is  unchanged.  If  anything, 
spot  stocks  are  increasing  and  quotations  on  prompt 
deliveries  display  an  easing  tone.  Offerings  of  roll 
news  for  spot  shipment  at  around  5  cents  per  pound 
at  mills  are  quite  numerous,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  reports  of  sales  down  to  4.50  cents 
are  true.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on 
the  newsprint  industry  for  February  shows  that  mill 
stocks   increased   during   that   month   notwithstanding 


that  production  was  cut  down  considerably.  The  con- 
tract basis  on  newsprint  continues  to  be  oetween  5  and 
5.50  cents  f.o.b.  mills  for  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year,  with  the  largest  producing  company  quoting  the 
higher  figure. 

The  book  paper  market  is  quiet  and  lacking  in  fea- 
ture. Manufacturers  are  maintaining  contract  prices 
at  last  announced  levels,  it  being  their  contention  that 
they  are  taking  a  loss  on  such  business  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  paper  involved  is  being  made  from  raw 
material  contracted  for  at  high  costs,  but  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  spot  lots  of  book  papers  are  being  offered 
at  surprisingly  low  figures.  The  wrapping  paper  situa- 
tion also  is  quiet.  Routine  business  is  passing  but 
there  is  no  concerted  movement  of  supplies  and  mills 
in  general  are  in  want  of  business.  Ti.ssues  are  in 
light  demand,  and  are  quoted  at  a  basis  of  around  i|il 
jier  ream  for  No.  1  white  at  mills. 

Fine  papers  are  sought  only  in  small  lots.  Jobbers 
are  buying  sparingly  as  their  needs  arise,  and  demand 
fiom  consumers  reflects  the  quietness  prevailing  in 
the  job  printing  trade.  Quotations  on  writing  and 
bond  papers  are  very  uiu^ertain  and  on  a  broad  range. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  established  price  basis  as 
mills  are  changing  quotations  as  the  occasion  warrants 
in  the  hope  of  securing  the  business. 

A  little  better  demand  is  noted  for  some  kinds  of 
box  board.  Folding  box  boards  are  in  increased  call 
and  corrugating  board  for  fibre  shipping  containers  is 
said  to  be  moving  in  larger  volume,  f'hip  and  news 
lioard,  however,  continue  quiet.  The  set-up  box  trade 
is  dull  and  box  manufacturers  are  buying  board  mere- 
ly to  cover  immediate  requirements.  Quotations  on 
plain  chi]i  range  between  sjiSO  and  $35  per  ton  at  mills, 
and  on  filled  news  board  at  -$35  to  ^AO. 

(ilx'Or.XD  WOOD.— There  is  a  lack  of  important 
trade  activity  in  ground  wood  pulp.  Consumers  are 
coming  into  view  off  and  on  to  absorb  small  lots  need- 
ed to  fill  in  contract  deliveries,  but  the  aggregate 
movement  of  mechanical  pulp,  other  than  to  contract 
customers,  is  of  slight  consequence.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  what  constitutes  market  values.  Sales  of 
prime  spruce  ground  wood  have  been  reported  at  $40 
per  ton  at  grinding  mills,  and  there  have  been  rumors 
of  imrchases  at  even  below  this  level.  Board  mills  are 
doing  little  or  no  buying,  while  newsprint  manufac- 
turers are  confining  their  purchasing  operations 
strictly  to  minor  quantities  of  pulp  actually  needed. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  market  for  chemical  wood 
pulp  continues  to  display  a  waiting  condition.  There 
are  few  important  buyers  in  sight,  and  the  scattered 
transactions  accomplished  involve  in  the  aggregate  no 
sizable  amount  of  pulp.  Consuming  mills  are  at  pre- 
sent more  intent  on  using  up  stocks  on  hand  and  pulp 
coming  in  on  contract  than  in  augmenting  their  hold- 
ings, and  are  refusing  firmly  to  buy  regardless  of  how 
attractive  are  the  prices  named  by  sellers.  It  is  re- 
jiorled  that  one  of  the  leading  (domestic  producers  of 
bleached  soda  is  offering  this  grade  of  pulp  at  5.75 
cents  per  pound  at  the  producing  mill,  which,  if  true, 
represents  another  fall  in  prices.  Bleached  sulphite 
of  domestic  origin  is  quoted  at  6  to  6.50  cents.  No.  1 
domestic  unbleached  sulphite  at  between  4.25  and  4.50 
cents  at  shipping  points. 

There  is  very  little  foreign  pulp  coming  into  the 
United  States.  As  an  apt  illustration,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  review  of  the  newsprint  market 
for  Februai*y  places  importations  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  in  January  at  25,872  net  tons,  or  32,161  tons  less 
than  was  imported  in  the  same  month  of  1920.     Im- 
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TRADE*/nARK* 

RE-6I5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  priced 

WOOD  ®    PULP 

Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Telephone:  Mirray  Hit!  4246-47 
"    2170 
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porters  are  buying  in  Scandinavia  almost  solely  against 
direct  orders  from  mill  customers  and  are  bringing 
iu  little  or  no  pulp  on  their  own  account. 

RAGS. — Papermakiug  rags  are  moving  toward  mills 
in  but  small  quantities.  Consumers  are  holding  def- 
iuitelj'  aloof  as  buyers  unless  in  immediate  need  of 
stock  and  even  then  are  absorbing  ouly  limited  a- 
mounts  required  to  fill  in  stocks  at  hand.  With  the 
spring  commenced,  dealers  in  numerous  <jases  are  at- 
tempting to  move  present  holdings  iu  preparation  for 
incoming  collections  during  the  next  several  months, 
and  there  is  a  decidedly  easy  tone  to  values.  In  fact, 
it  is  questionable  at  just  how  low  some  grades  of  rags 
can  be  bought  in  cei"taiu  quarters.  Prices  today  de- 
pend in  large  measure  on  how  desirous  the  seller  is  to 
liquidate  stocks  or  how  keenly  the  buyer  needs  rags. 
Some  packers  are  holding  back  in  trying  to  market 
rags  in  the  belief  that  more  favorable  conditions  will 
exist  later  on;  others  are  in  that  mood  where  they  will 
accept  almost  any  prices  within  reasoir'^hey  are  offer- 
ed so  long  as  they  can  rid  themselves  of  rag  holdings. 

Roofing  rags  continue  to  constitute  the  most  gener- 
ally sought  description  of  stock.  Felt  mills  are  buy- 
ing cautiously  but  are,  on  the  whole,  absorbing  fair 
amounts  of  satinets  and  strippings.  No.  1  roofing  is 
selling  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  100  pounds  f.o.b..  New  York, 
and  cloth  strippings  have  fetched  a  little  higher  than 
these  figures.  Old  whites  are  in  demand  here  and 
there,  with  quotations  ranging  around  7.50  cents  a 
pound  for  choice  No.  1  repacked  and  at  about  6  cents 
for  No.  1  miscellaneous  packing.     Thirds  and  blues  are 


little  wanted  and  are  quoted  at  2.50  to  2.75  cents  at 


shipping  points  for  repacked  and  1.75  to  2  cents  for 
rough  packing.  New  cuttings  are  graduallj^  easing 
lower  in  price. 

PAPER  STOCK. — The  present  week  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly quiet  period  for  the  paper  stock  trade.  Con- 
suming mills  have  done  little  buying,  evidently  having 
their  requirement*  covered  for  a  time,  and  prices  on 
several  grades  have  receded  to  new  low  levels.  Offers 
by  dealers  of  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  3.50  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  of  soft  white  shavings 
of  No.  1  quality  at  2.50  cents  have  met  with  scant  re- 
sponse, and  reports  allege  that  shavings  can  be  bought 
at  another  quarter  of  a  cent  below  these  quotations. 
Old  books  and  magazines  have  dropped  to  about  1.10 
cents  at  shipping  points,  while  old  No.  1  kraft  paper 
is  offered  fairly  freely  at  1.65  to  1.75  cents  without 
attracting  many  takers.  Folded  newspapers  com- 
mand only  in  the  vicinity  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
New  York  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  sold  to  mills 
down  to  35  cents  f.o.b.  this  city.  The  market  in  its 
entirety  displays  a  weak  undertone,  and  indications 
are  that  the  onlj-  reason  values  are  not  breaking  faster 
than  the3'  are  is  that  prices  are  already  so  low  that 
packers  derive  practically  no  profit  in  collecting  and 
grading  waste  paper  at  ruling  market  levels. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  UAGGING.— Paper  manufactur- 
ers are  buying  little  old  rope  and  bagging.  Occasional 
orders  are  placed  for  old  manila  rope  at  a  price  basis 
of  4  cents  per  pound,  or  slightly  less,  at  shipping  points 
for  No.  1  rope,  but  there  is  no  concerted  movement 
iu  any  direction.  Scrap  bagging  is  offered  freely  at 
1.25  cents  a  pound  and  less  and  is  finding  few  buyers. 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PAPER  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

ISSUED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY.  HOLYOKE.  MASS. 


No.  <) 
February  1st,  1921 


1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

FEB.  1 

JAN.  1 

DEC.   1 

NOV.  1 

OCT.  1 

SEPT.  1 

AUG.  1 

JULY  1 

JAN.  1 

JAN.  1 

JAN.  1 

JAN.  1 

WOOD  PULP 

285 

327 

324 

329 

316 

308 

283 

274 

226 

218 

206 

205 

RAGS 

219 

227 

269 

311 

323 

321 

311 

315 

253 

211 

140 

136 

PAPER  SCRAP 

216 

220 

258 

324 

416 

423 

407 

416 

271 

190 

150 

166 

SUPPLIES 

231 

225 

256 

293 

297 

296 

292 

247 

181 

178 

178 

138 

CHEMICALS 

206 

220 

229 

252 

256 

260 

260 

273 

22S 

191 

179 

188 

ALL  MATERIALS 

247 

271 

288 

312 

317 

313 

298 

290 

230 

207 

180 

175 

LABOR 

276 

276 

276 

276 

276 

276 

276 

276 

225 

197 

168 

130 

MATERIALS  and  LABOR 

256 

2^72 

286 

305 

308 

305 

293 

287 

229 

205 

178 

166 

A.  W.  P.  Mill  Br»d  Bails,  Ltd(en, 
C«Kers  and  Fli»s 

257 

299 

299 

299 

299 

287 

287 

287 

258 

207 

167 

166 

For  more  complete  information,  see  our  report  issued  October.  lOJft.      In  the  Ivist  line  we  jlive,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  index  numbers  of  the  average  selling 
prices  of  about  twenty  of  our  mill  brand  lines.     In  every  c.ise.  1913  prices  are  taken  as  100. 
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"World"  Bronze 


is  an  efficient  combination  of  virgin  metals  made 
to  withstand  the  corrosive  and  wearing  effects  of 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

Equipment  such  as  Valves,  Fittings  and  specials  made 
from  World  Bronze  is  doing  good  service  in  Sulphite 
Mills  from  coast  to  coast.    "  It  pays  to  specify  World." 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


T.  McAVITY  &  SONS  Ltd. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


St.  John,  N.  B. 
Canada. 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


M^AVITY 
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THE  GLORY  OF  ANTIQUE. 

Ancieut   Appearance — Purpose — Craftsmanship. 

There  is  a  sentiment  connected  with  things  antique. 

The  passing  of  time  has  not  hidden  away  the  mar- 
vellous beauty  of  early  craftsmanship.  Whether  men 
worked  with  a  greater  love  and  appreciation  over  the 
product  of  their  labour  then  than  is  done  in  our  pre- 
sent time,  we  know  not. 

There  is  a  certainty,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the 
greater  amount  of  time  then  available  must  have  had 
a  great  influence  in  shaping  workmanship  to  a  course 
in  which  art  was  largely  tributary. 

Marvellous  it  is  that  in  so  many  lines  of  effort, 
genius  and  invention  have  failed  to  pull  from  their 
pinnacles  of  supremacy  these  works  which  we  call 
"Antique." 

But,  this  little  .sketch  is  to  deal  with  Antique  Paper, 
and  its  use  in  books. 

In  paper  itself  we  have  one  of  the  great  exceptions, 
wherein  machine-made  products  have  held  to  the  high 
standards  and  ideals  of  early  craftsmanship.  Speak- 
ing truly,  paper-making,  through  the  helpful  aid  of 
time  and  science,  hp^s  greatly  advanced  over  early 
methods  and  it  has  done  so  with  no  loss  of  beauty, 
strength  or  artistic,  qualities. 

Note — We  do  not  speak  or  refer,  in  saying  "ad- 
vanced,"' to  the  business  and  mechanical  values  of 
production,  lower  price  per  unit  of  distribution:  which 
factors  have  been   seen  in   manv  manufactured   articles 


as  a  result  of  progressive  methods  during  generations.. 
We  do  say  that    to-day    a    quality   paper    of    modern 
manufacture    need   fear  no    comparison    with    antique 
specimens. 

To  the  earlier  makers,  however,  all  credit  for  the 
far-seeing  comprehension  of  the  beautiful. 

For  the  jn-inted  book  in  hand  design  or  lett«r  press, 
no  |)aper  has  ever  supplanted  the  ai'tistic,  quiet,  dull 
finish  of  an  antique  sheet. 

It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  either  decorated  or  in  se- 
vere type  treatment  alone.  In  the  highest  qualities, 
it  has  no  equal  in  the  feel  of  its  unobtrusive  strength, 
pliability  and  mellowness. 

To  the  reader  it  is  a  paper  "par  excellence"  as  the 
c\-e  restfully  ab.sorbs  the  message  of  the  text ;  there  is 
no  irritation  or  conflict  with  the  reflected  glare,  as 
from  the  highly  glazed  or  coated  sheet. 

In  commercial  use,  the  inability  to  use  half-tones  on 
antique  paper  has  always  caused  regret.  So  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  continued  desire  to  secure  the  most  beauti- 
ful result,  in  which  "'Antique"  is  a  necessary  factor, 
has  resulted  in  the  high  development  of  artistic  draw- 
ing and  engraving,  whereby  line  engravings  on  zinc, 
and,  for  the  best  work,  on  copper,  are  now  used  as  a 
means  of  illustration. 

In  many  cases  a  careful  and  beautiful  line  drawing 
will  make  a  more  advantageous  and  accurate  impres- 
sion in  illustration  and  certainly  more  beautiful. — The 
Crest. 
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THE  COMMISSION  OF  CONSERVATION. 

We  had  the  iiiisfortuiie  oiiee,  in  tlie  course  of  a  track 
race  to  tiiiiil)le.  Tliis  had  two  effects.  It  distracted 
our  attention  from  tlie  matter  in  hand  and  the  brief 
interruption  made  it  impossible  to  recover  the  lost 
position.  The  Connuission  of  Consei'vatiou  is  to  be 
abolished,  or,  at  tlie  least,  its  activities  are  to  be  temp- 
orarily suspended.  The  Commission  of  Conservation 
was  making  excellenf  progress  along  certain  important 
lines  of  work  in  connection  with  tlie  conserving  of 
Canada's  natural  resources  and  this  interruption  of 
progress,  if  actually  put  into  effect,  will  never  be  made 
good.  For  one  thing,  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic 
organization  was  considerably  dampened  even  by  the 
rumors  that  the  work  might  be  discontinued.  The  break- 
ing up  (jf  the  organization  will  .mean  that  the  members 
Avilt  estalilish  themselves  elsewhere  and,  once  bitten,  are 
not  likely  to  return. 

The  effect  of  dropping  the  Commission  will  have  a 
wide  effect  on  several  lines  of  researcli  work  in  Can- 
ada becau.se  members  of  the  various  branches  have  been 
co-operating  so  cordially  and  smoothly  with  other  or- 
ganizations working  along  similar  lines.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  regard  to  the  forest  study  wherein 
the  foresters  of  the  Crmmission  have  been  working  side 
by  side  with  a  number  of  the  large  pulp  and  paper  and 
lumber  companies.  We  could  fill  an  issue  of  this  mag- 
azine with  instances  of  valuable  work  wliich  has  been 
accomplished  tlirough  sudi  co-operative  effort.  We  are 
sure  that  this  early  demise  of  a  perfectly  healthy  organ- 
ization will  be  a  severe  setback  to  forestry  progress  in 
Canada.  A  number  of  investigations  have  been  planned 
out  and  carried  far  enough  to  show  that  results  of  tlie 
utmost  importaiii'e  and  significance  are  certain  of  at- 
tainment and  a  number  of  difficult  forestry  problems 
are  well  on  the  way  to  solution.  It  will  surely  be  a 
great  pit.y  if  this  work  is  allowed  to  slip  back  and  the 
ground,  which  was  won  at  such  expense  of  energy  and 
money,  lost  for  want  of  continued  activity. 

The  principal  reason  for  abolishing  the  Commission 
is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  keep  more  nearly 
within  its  means.  Certainly  this  is  a  laudable  desire 
and  if  there  are  no  other  items  of  expense  that  can  be 
eliminated  then  there  will  be  regret  without  censure  for 
tliis  particular  action.  It  does  seem,  liowever,  a  great 
pity  that  tlie  momentum  acquired  during  tliese  past  few 
years  of  fruitful  activity  should  be  sacrificed.  It  would 
seem  far  more  desiralile  to  curtail  expense  in  a  number 
of  departments  by  concentrating  efforts  on  work  of  a 
narrower  scope  so  as  to  maintain  the  organization.  This 
seems  especially  true  when  a  government  department  is 
tying    together    important    I'e.search     work    in    several 


provinces,  carried  on  by  several  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  one  of  Canada's  principal  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  the  event  of  its  being  finally  decided  that  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  must  go  it  is  our  earnest  re- 
commendation to  the  Government  that  the  forest  growth 
studies  of  the  Commission  be  continued  by  the  Council 
of  .Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  For  this  pur- 
IKise  the  members  of  the  Commission  wlio  have  been 
doing  tliis  work  could  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Central  Research  Institute  which  is  being  established. 
This  institute  will  have,  among  other  functions,  the 
purpose  of  investigating  problems  relating  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  and  it  seems  rather  like  building  on  the 
sand  to  investigate  very  deeply  into  sucli  matters  if  the 
only  source  of  the  material  is  to  be  entirely  neglected 
with  the  very  imminent  danger  that  the  supply  of  raw 
material  fail  and  investigati(ms  of  processes  dependent 
thereon  conseciuently  come  to  nought. 


FOREIGN   TRADE. 

Some  countries  and  some  peoj)les  seem  to  be  pre- 
destined to  manufacture  about  all  the  goods  required 
for  liome  consumjition,  and  then  some.  The  surplus 
must  be  sold  in  non-manufacturing  countries  or  in  a 
i-omjietitor's  home  market.  Even  in  a  country  where  a 
protluct  is  made  it  is  .strange  liow  much  foreign  goods 
can  be  sold.  Tliis  is  partly  due  to  the  demand  for  .spe- 
cial grades  and  partly  to  sup])lement  domestic  supplies. 
For  instance,  United  States  mills  make  all  kinds  of 
paper,  but  that  country  imports  large  quantities  frym 
other  sources,  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  newsprint,  be- 
i-ause  there  is  not  enough  made  at  home,  but  in  other 
cases,  because  some  imported  papers  have  peculiar  pro- 
])erties  which  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  domestic 
product.  There  are  also  circumstances  which  some- 
times enable  the  foreigner  to  undersell  tlie  local  product. 
Sometimes  this  ability  is  found  to  lie  in  the  marketing 
I  if  an  inferior  article. 

The  case  is  somewiiat  different  where  several  compe- 
titors meet  in  the  same  market  which  is  foreign  to  both. 
Such  meetings  are  frequent  with  nations  that  export  a 
large  proportion  of  their  product.  Great  Britain, 
(iermany  and  the  United  States  have  in  past  years  been 
the  principal  rivals  in  sucli  markets.  More  recently 
Japan  has  become  a  factor  and  in  certain  lines,  Can- 
ada is  becoming  more  important  as  a  source  of  im- 
portant manufactured  products.  During  the  war,  when 
European  countries  found  it  difficult  to  "manufacture 
material  in  excess  of  what  was  required  for  military 
oix-rations,  and  when  it  was  quite  as  difficult  to  tran.s- 
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port  wliat  was  manufactured,  customers  in  South  Am- 
erica, Australia  and  other  far  away  places  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  supplies.  As  the  United  States 
did  not  become  involved  in  the  struggle  until  British 
plants  where  almost  entirely  devoted  to  war  work,  it 
was  natural  that  customers  of  both  German  and  British 
concerns  should  turn  to  Amei'ica  for  placing  their 
orders.  In  fact,  orders  flooded  in  to  American  exporters 
so  rapidly  that  many  manufacturers  were  i)ractically 
submerged  with  business.  Many  new  connections  were 
made  with  little  or  no  effort  and  a  large  volume  of 
business  was  done.  About  the  only  limit  was  the  avail- 
able shipping  space  and  the  capacity  of  the  producing 
plant.  The  sentiment  against  Germany  and  German 
made  goods  was  a  large  factor  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  many  foreign  importei-s  changed  their  affilia- 
tions. 

During  the  period  of  stress  the  competition  was  most- 
ly among  buyers  for  the  restricted  amount  of  material 
available,  but  this  has  all  changed  during  the  last  two 
j-ears.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  war  was  definitely 
in  sight,  British  manufacturers  in  co-opei-ation  with 
Government  agencies,  were  planning  a  vigorous  resum])- 
tion  of  effort  in  the  foreign  field.  British  industry 
could  not  live  without  export  connections.  The  well 
laid  plans  of  export  trade  associations  were  put  pi-omptly 
into  effect  at  the  first  opportunity  and  indications 
point  to  a  rapid  recovery  of  British  trade  in  overseas 
markets.  Where  bef(H'e  the  war  it  was  a  triangular  con- 
test with  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States 
fighting  it  out  on  the  far  away  commercial  front,  it  is 
now  settled  down  in  most  lines  t(j  a  matched  race  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  American.  Well  informed 
authorities  intimate  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
English  manufacturer  and  merchant  has  recovered  his 
wind  has  been  a  great  surprise  while  the  easy  business 
witliout  strenuous  competition  for  several  years  has 
somewhat  diminished  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Yankee 
salesman.  The  American,  however,  does  not  readily 
admit  defeat  and  it  is  entirely  unlikely  that  there  will 
§ver  come  the  time  when  either  of  these  rivals,  whose 
friends  at  home  and  whose  governments  are  so  entirely 
friendly  and  cordial,  will  ever  step  out  of  the  ring. 

While  the  giants  are  busily  competing  for  first 
honors,  there  are  other  aspirants  for  foreign  business 
coming  into  the  field.  In  some  lines  of  manufacture, 
Canadian  producers  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Can- 
adian goods  as  well  as  products  from  the  United  States 
found  acceptance  and  favor  in  many  countries  in  which 
they  were  strangers  liefore  the  war.  We  are  not  likely 
to  i)e  contradicted  in  saying  that  )nany  connections 
made  by  Canadian  firms  are  less  likely  to  be  disputed 
by  tlie  British  than  in  cases  where  the  American  or  Jap 
has  taken  over  British,  Gei-man  or  Scandinavian  cust- 
omei's. 

One  point  which  is  most  prominent  in  reference  to 
development  of  foreign  trade  is  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing after  it  and  of  ensuring  the  customer  with  a  definite 
supply  of  goods  that  are  desired.  At  the  present  time 
markets  ai-e  dormant  almost  the  world  over,  but  it  has 


been  noticed  that  the  countries  which  were  first  affect- 
ed by  financial  troubles  and  commercial  dullness,  have 
already  begun  to  show  signs  of  revival,  the  period  having 
lasted  approximately  eighteen  months.  If  this  tend- 
enc}'  spreads  and  recujjeration  is  general  at  about  the 
same  rate,  we  may  expect  a  fair  amount  of  foreign  busi- 
ness to  be  coming  in.  Coiniections  made,  therefore,  by 
Canadian  firms  during  times  of  difficulty  and  kept 
fresh  by  the  best  possible  service  should  bring  sat- 
isfactory returns  in  the  near  future. 


"TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS." 

The  relation  of  the  trade  association  to  the  trade 
journal  is  only  one  of  the  many  live  points  discussed 
in  the  new  book,  "Trade  Associations,"  by  Emmett 
Hay  Naylor,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Book  Paper, 
Cover  Paper  and  Writing  Paper  j\Ianufaeturer.s'  As- 
sociation, just  off  the  press.  Mr.  Naylor  is  not  only 
widely  known  in  the  paper  industry  through  his  work 
as  secretary  for  these  Associations,  but  is  nationally 
known  in  the  trade  association  field  as  president  of 
the  American  Trade  Association  Executives,  and  his 
new  book  which  has  been  published  only  after  thor- 
ough study  and  long  and  carefid  preparation  therefore 
carries  a  double  stamp  of  authority. 

He  discusses  the  efforts  of  some  association  to  pub- 
lish their  own  trade  journals,  and  adds:  "This  at  least 
ma.v  be  said :  When  a  trade  association  undertakes  a 
publication  of  any  considerable  size,  for  instance  a 
monthly  magazine,  it  may  expect  innumerable  diffi- 
culties. The  ideal  arrangement  in  an  industry  is  to 
have  one  or  two  good  publications  issued  independent- 
ly by  private  parties,  and  then  for  the  association  to 
have  its  own  regular  bulletin,  of  whatever  size  may  be 
convenient,  but  issued  as  a  matter  of  intimate  infor- 
mation to  the  members  each  month,  and  in  no  way  de- 
pendent upon  subscriptions  or  advertising." 

Mr.  Naylor 's  book,  however,  goes  much  more  deeply 
than  this  into  the  general  work  and  field  of  the  trade 
association,  and  not  the  least  importane  portion  is,  in 
view  of  governmental  activities  in  industrial  fields, 
his  discussion  of  the  legal  scope  of  an  assocation,  and 
particularly  an  avoidance  of  any  attempt  to  even 
evade  the  law. 

The  value  of  the  association  to  its  industry  and  to 
the  general  public  welfare  is  well  analyzed,  in  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  then  goes  into  association  routine, 
commercial  and  industrial  functions,  service  activities, 
such  as  informative  and  protective,  cost  systems,  statis- 
tical information,  and  concludes  with  two  chapters 
on  fair  prices  and  the  association  and  the  law. 

The  entire  book,  which  includes  legal  reference  and 
a  list  of  trade  associations,  is  replete  with  references 
to  the  paper  industry,  and  its  association.s,  as  examples 
of  various  means  of  providing  service  to  association 
members. 


WORLD  TO  ENLARGE  PULP  MILL. 

The  New  York  World  Publishing  Co.,  Park  Row, 
New  York  City,  has  plans  under  way  for  enlargements 
in  its  mills  at  St.  George,  New  Brunsw'ick,  recently  ac- 
quired from  the  St.  George  Pulp  Co.  It  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  capacity  from  30  to  100  tons  of  pulp 
daily.  The  company  is  also  planning  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  pulp  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y., 
and  will  call  fur  bids  on  this  latter  w^ork  early  in  the 
spring. 
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The  Purification  of  Water  by  the  Continuous  Blow-Off  Method 


By  G.  PARIS. 


(Abridged  translation  prepared  for  the  "Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine"  by  A.  Papineau-Couture,  from 
"C'himie  et  Industrie",  4,  722,780,  Dec.  1920.) 

Tlip  generation  of  .steam,  like  so  many  other  indus- 
trial ])r()eesses,  has  been  profoundly  affected  b.y  the 
war,  and  requires  to  be  watched  more  closely  than 
ever  before.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  required  for 
the  production  of  steam  and  for  its  transformation 
into  mechanical  energy  lias  followed  the  general  trend 
and  has  risen  tremendously.  The  quality  of  the  water 
used  will  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  life  of 
this  equipment,  and  consequently  also  on  the  cost  of 
the  steam  or  power.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
problem  of  the  purification  of  the  water  assumes  a 
very  great  importance. 

In  a  purifying  system,  certain  requirements  must  be 
met :  it  must  be  able  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  non- 
incrusting  water,  at  a  minimum  cost  and  with  an 
apparatus  of  such  size  that  it  will  not  be  cumbersome. 
In  the  case  of  large  central  power  stations  (where  as 
much  as  1,000  tons  of  water  per  hour  are  evaporated) 
the  older  methods  of  purification,  which  have  been 
succe.ssfully  employed  for  many  years,  become  inap- 
plicable because  of  the  excessive  size  of  the  equipment 
required  to  handle  the  huge  quantities  of  water  to  be 
purified,  the  high  cost  of  the  equipment,  and  the  large 
consumption  of  chemicals.  One  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem consists  in  supplying  distilled  water  to  the  boiler. 
This,  though  very  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  still 
has  certain  defects.  Industrially  distilled  water  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  entrained  salts,  which  grad- 
ually concentrate  in  the  boiler,  and  their  concentra- 
tion may  become  quite  high.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
proved  that  distilled  water  more  readily  dis.solves 
atmospheric  gases  (and  more  particularly  oxygen) 
than  those  M^aters  containing  a  certain  amount  of  salts 
in  solution :  hence  in  such  a  plant  the  scaling  of  the 
boilers  is  replaced  by  corrosion  due  to  the  dissolved 
gases. 

The  continuous  blow-off  method  of  water  purifica- 
tion, together  with  the  elimination  of  the  dissolved 
gases  in  tie  water,  can  completely  eliminate  both  the 
scaling  up  of  the  boiler  and  the  corrosion  due  to  the 
dissolved  gases,  and  it  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  use  of  distilled  water  in  the  boilers.  This  is  effect- 
ed with  a  very  compact  apparatu.s  and  in  a  very  econ- 
omical manner',  so  that  the  process  has  a  very  brilliant 
future  ahead  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  being 
in.stalled  in  the  largest  and  most  modern  central  power 
stations. 

We  shall  study  the  principle  of  this  process,  which, 
though  known  for  some  time  past,  has  not  yet  received 
the  recognition  which  it  deserves. 

General  discussion  of  water  purification: 

The  object  of  water  purification  is  to  free  boiler 
water  of  the  alkaline  earth  salts  which  it  contains  and 
which  on  decomposing  in  the  boiler  deposit  a  scale. 
These  salts  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  eai-bon- 
ates  and  the  non-carbonates.  In  the  majority  of  nat- 
ural waters  salts  of  the  first  kind  predominate  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  the  biearbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  In  the  usual  processes  of  purification 
these  are  eliminated  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  of 
baryta,  or  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda,  or  by  the 


addition  of  soda  ash,   the  reactions  coming  into   play 
being  as  follows: 

Ca(HCO,).,  +  CaO  =  2CaC03+  1I.,() 
Ca(HCO.i).,  +  2Na()H  =  CaCO..  +  Na.CO,  +  2H.,() 
Ca(HCO,)..  +  NaXO.,  =  CaCO,  +  2NaHC6, 
carbonate  of  lime  or  of  magnesia  being  precipitated 
in  every  case.  The  biearbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
can  also  be  eliminated  by  permutation  (Permutit  pro- 
cess), in  which  case  they  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  water  which  is 
introduced  in  the  boiler  is  always  alkaline. 

To  the  second  class  of  salts,  viz.,  the  non-carbonates, 
belong  a  very  large  number  of  compounds,  of  which 
we  shall  mention  only  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  and 
magnesium  chloride.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
remove  sodium  chloride  from  any  water.  The  reac- 
tions of  carbonate  of  soda  on  gypsum  and  magnesium 
chloride  are  as  follows : 

NaXOa  +  CaSOi  =  Na,SO,   +   CaCO^ 
Na,C03  +  MgClj  =  2NaCl  +  MgCO, 

Here  again  the  lime  and  magnesia  are  precipitated 
as  carbonates,  while  the  quantity  of  alkaline  salts  in 
the  water  is  increased.  These  salts  can  also  be  remov- 
ed by  permutation. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Permutit  process,  none  of 
the  above  reactions  are  quantitative.  They  reach  a 
state  of  equilibrium  and  in  order  to  displace  the  equil- 
ibrium point  in  the  direction  required  to  precipitate 
as  much  of  the  lime  as  possible  it  is  necessary  to  add 
an  excess  of  the  precipitating  reagent,  so  that  in  every 
ease  the  water  added  to  the  boiler  is  alkaline  and  eon' 
tains  some  sodium  carbonate.  The  concentration  of 
water-soluble  salts  in  the  boiler  rapidly  rises,  and  also 
its  alkalinity.  Moreover,  lime  salts,  which  had  not 
been  completely  precipitated  before  the  water  entered 
the  boiler,  give  rise  to  sludge  and  to  scale  in  the  boiler. 
When  the  concentration  reaches  a  certain  stage  the 
water  foams  and  consequently  the  steam  entrains  a 
certain  amount  of  water.  At  this  stage  it  is  necessary 
to  empty  the  boiler,  at  least  partially,  and  this  causes 
a  considerable  loss  of  water,  of  heat,  and  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

Continuous  blow-off  method: 

This  is  a  soda  purification  process,  which  elimin- 
ates the  above-mentioned  losses,  maintains  the  solids 
content  of  the  water  at  a  practically  con.stant  and  re- 
latively low  value,  considerably  reduces  the  amount  of 
soda  ash  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  water,  and 
allows  the  water  to  be  fed  into  the  boiler  at  a  high 
temperature,  which  is  particularly  favorable  to  the 
elimination  of  the  dissolved  gases. 

This  method  of  purification  works  in  a  closed  cycle, 
and  to  explain  it  we  must  start  at  some  point  in  the 
cycle.    Wie  shall  choose  the  boiler. 

The  water  in  the  boiler  contains  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  sodium  carbonate,  which,  at  the  high  tem- 
perature prevailing  in  the  boiler,  is  partially  decom- 
posed into  caustic  soda  and  carbonic  acid,  the  amount 
of  decomposition  being  increased  by  high  temperature, 
prolonged  boiling,  and  low  concentration,  (owing  to 
dissociation).  Concurrently  with  this  decomposition, 
the  lime  salts  which  have  been  carried  into  the  boiler 
are  concentrated  and  precipitated.  But  in  the  method 
under  consideration  this  precipitation  never  results  in 
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the  formation  of  scale  owing  to  the  continual  eireiila- 
tion  and  renewal  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  blow-off  valve  of  the  boiler  is  permanently  left 
open,  so  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  water  escapes. 
The  blow-off,  whu-h  consists  of  a  mixture  of  water 
and  steam  at  a  very  high  temperature,  enters  tangent- 
ially  into  a  steam  separator,  S,  Fig.  1,  at  the  base  of  a 
raw  water  heater,  R.  The  steam,  on  bubbling  up 
tlirough  the  water,   condenses,  and  at  the   same  time 


Fig.  1. 

jn-ecipitates  tlie  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  maguesia  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Before  the  water 
is  delivered  into  the  heater  R,  it  is  measured  and  the 
amount  of  soda  ash  equivalent  to  the  noncarbonate 
iucrusting  solids  is  added  at  J.  The  blow-off  water 
from  the  separator  S  falls  into  the  central  tank  P,  in 
which  it  slowly  travels  downwards,  thereby  favoring 
the  settling  out  of  the  sludge  which  it  contains.  Fur- 
ther, the  cooling  of  this  water  by  the  raw  water  pre- 


cipitates lime  salts  which  were  soluble  at  high  tem- 
peratures. This  precipitate,  together  with  the  sludge, 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  P  and  is  periodically 
drawn  off  through  V.  The  raw  water  comes  down 
through  the  pipe  T  at  a  temperature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  100°C  and  mixes  with  tlie  blow-off  water;  and 
the  mixture  is  drawn  off  through  V  at  the  bottom  of 
the  outer  tank  B. 

The  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali  of  the  blow-off 
water  react  with  the  raw  water,  precipitating  the  alk- 
aline earth  bicarbonates;  as  shown  in  the  above  equa- 
tions. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  alkali  contained  in  the 
blow-off  water  completely  remains  in  the  water,  the 
caustic  alkali  being  quantitatively  transformed  into 
carbonate  while  the  carbonate  is  quantitatively  trans- 
formed into  bicarbonate.  The  first  reaction  takes 
place  more  readily  than  the  latter,  which  requires  a 
greater  excess  of  reagent,  and  they  can  both  occur 
simultaneously. 

The  precipitation,  which  requires  two  aJid  a  lialf 
hours  in  the  cold,  is  complete  in  15  to  30  minutes  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  so  that  the  size  of 
rhe  apparatus  can  be  reduced  very  considerably. 

The  water  from  the  purifier  is  at  a  temperature  of 
nearly  100°C  and  contains  no  alkaline-earth  salts.  It 
contains  the  exact  equivalent  as  bicarbonate  and  car- 
bonate, of  the  alkali  which  was  present  in  the  blow-off 
water  as  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali,  since  the 
amount  of  soda  ash  added  to  the  raw  water  was  just 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  non-carbonate  alkaline- 
earth  salts.  Consequently,  the  alkalinity  of  the  salts 
in  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  maintained  constant. 

In  the  boiler,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  transformed 
into  carbonate  by  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  car- 
bonate is  partly  decomposed  into  caustic  alkali,  there- 
by completing  the  cycle. 

Theoretically  it  should  be  sufficient  to  add  just 
enough  soda  ash  to  precipitate  the  alkaline  earth  salts 
other  than  the  carbonates;  but  in  practice  a  little  more 
than  this  is  required  to  make-  up  the  slight  losses 
which  occur  M^ien  the  sludge  is  withdrawn  from 
tank  P. 

When  first  starting  up  a  boiler,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  considerable  excess  of  soda  ash  over  that  requir- 
ed for  the  precipitation  of  the  iucrusting  .solids  in  the 
water  contained  in  the  s.ystem  boiler-purifier-separ- 
ator. The  amount  cannat  be  determined  beforehand, 
as  the  excess  required  depends  on  the  amount  of 
caustic  soda  formed  (which  in  turn  depends  largely 
on  the  temiierature  of  the  water  in  tlie  boiler)  and  on 
the  temperature  at  which  the  precijiitation  is  carried 
out.  The  only  guidance  is  that  the  greater  the  amount 
nf  caustic  the  less  the  excess  of  soda  ash  required,  and 
the  lower  the  temperature  of  precipitation  the  greater 
the  excess  of  soda  ash  to  be  added  and  the  greater  the 
time  required  for  the  settling  of  the  precipitate.  If 
there  is  a  deficieney  of  soda,  it  may  be  added  to  the 
raw  water  until  the  proper  amount  has  been  introduc- 
ed into  the  sy.stem ;  while  if  there  is  too  great  an  ex- 
cess, its  addition  to  the  raw  water  is  st-opped  for  a 
short  time  until  the  amount  has  been  sufficiently  re- 
duced. 

In  the  case  of  boilers  operating  on  distilled  water 
this  system  can  be  applied:  it  ma.y  be  used  for  the 
purification  of  the  water  fed  to  the  distilling  boiler 
(in  M'hich  case  the  problem  is  the  same  as  the  one  just 
described),  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  the  boilers 
operating  on  condensation  water.     Water  distilled  in 
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a  boiler  still  contains  numerous  salts,  thougrh  in  very 
much  smaller  quantities  than  the  raw  water.  Never- 
theless, these  would  gradually  accumulate  in  the  boil- 
ers and  would  have  to  be  removed  by  blowing-  off  the 
boiler  periodically.  Further  the  entrainment  of  orph- 
an ic  solids  is  relatively  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of 
mineral  salts,  and  small  amounts  of  the  former  have 
a  much  greater  power  for  inducing  foaming  of  the 
water.  These  are  brought  down  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  calcium  cai-bonate  in  the  purifier. 

Chemical  Balajice  of  the  Ptocess: 
We  have  ,iust  seen  that  the  consumption  of  soda  ash 
is  diminished  over  that  required  by  the  usual  processes 
by  the  amount  required  to  precipitate  the  alkaline- 
earth  carbonates  present  in  the  water;  so  that  this 
process  is  particularly  economical  for  the  treatment  of 
waters  containing  large  amounts  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium bicarbonates,  as  is  generally  the  case.  This  can 
best  be  brought  out  by  means  of  a  concrete  example, 
and  we  shall  take  the  case  of  a  central  station  taking 
its  water  from  the  Seine,  which  has  the  following  com- 
position in  grains  per  litre  : 

Sodium  chloride 0.0065 

Magnesium  carbonate 0.0130 

Calcium  carbonate 0.1816 

Calcium  sulphate 0.0208 

Iron  and  aluminium  oxides 0.0015 

Silica 0.0030 

The  purpose  of  the  purification  is  to  eliminate  the 
carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  the  sulphate 
of   calcium. 

If  the  continuous  blow-off  process  is  used,  when  the 
boiler  is  first  started  up  enough  soda  ash  must  be  add- 
ed to  precipitate  all  the  inerusting  solids  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  boiler,  in  the  tank  containing  the 
purified  water,  and  in  the  purifying  apparatus.  This 
would  theoretically  require  226.6  g.  of  soda  ash  per 
metric  ton  of  water,  if  only  raw  water  was  fed  to  the 
boiler.  Once  this  required  amoimt  of  soda -ash  has 
been  added  to  the  system,  there  need  only  be  added 
sufficient  soda  to  precipitate  the  calcium  sulphate 
(16.70  g.)  of  soda  ash  per  ton  of  raw  water)  and  a 
slight  excess  required  to  make  up  the  losses  through 
the  withdrawal  of  the  sludges.  This  excess  must  be 
determined  by  practice ;  but  it  is  always  very  much 
less  than  the  amount  required  for  the  precipitation  of 
the  calcium  sulphate.  The  theoretically  minimum  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  the  boiler  is  therefore  219.9  g.  per 
ton  of  water.  But  in  practice  these  theoretical  minima 
of  226.6  g.  and  219.9  g.  of  soda  ash  are  never  attained. 
The  raw  water  loses  a  considerable  amount  of  its  bi- 
carbonates in  the  heater  R,  up  to  75%  if  its  temper- 
ature is  raised  to  near  the  boiling  point,  and  even  more 
if  it  remains  sufficiently  long  in  the  heater.  Moreover, 
the  raw  water  constitutes  at  the  most  1/40  of  the  feed 
water,  so  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  water  in  boiler  can 
1  11 
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off,  i.e.,  the  soda  content  can  be  considered  as  being 
practically  2  g,  per  cubic  meter  of  water. 

The  precipitation  of  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  of 
magnesia  by  means  of  soda  ash  is  very  slow  at  low 
temperatures,  but  much  more  rapid  at  higher  temper- 
atures. But  at  80°C  it  still  requires  4  times  the  theo- 
retical amoimt  of  soda  ash  to  obtain  a  complete  pre- 
cipitation from  the  Seine  water  in  20  miaiutes.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  itom  the  bicarbonate  of  calcium  is  a  very  slow 


process,  and  as  it  is  due  to  a  double  decomposition  a 
very  considerable  excess  of  reagent  is  required  to  dis- 
place the  equilibrium  point  so  as  to  increase  the  pre- 
cipitation. But  in  the  continuous  blow-off  method 
the  precipitating  reagent  is  sodium  carbonate  contain- 
ing a  considerable  proportion  of  caustic  soda,  result- 
ing in  a  complete  precipitation  when  there  is  an  excess 
of  40  to  60%  of  the  caustic  soda  over  the  theoretical 
amount  of  soda  ash  required.  Moreover,  this  excess 
does  not  entail  any  consumption  of  chemicals,  as  it 
always  remains  within  the  cycle  of  operations.  Final- 
ly the  precipitate  from  caustic  soda  is  much  coarser 
and  settles  very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  precipit- 
ate from  sodiiun  carbonate.  Numerous  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  corrosive  action  of  soda  ash  on 
boilers  is  greater  than  that  of  caustic  soda.  The  latter 
is  a  maximum  for  a  concentration  of  0.1%  of  NaOH, 
and  then  falls  off  very  rapidly  with  increase  in  the 
concentration,  becoming  practically  zero  at  a  concen- 
tration of  1%.  Moreover,  the  elimination  of  the  dis- 
solved gases  eliminates  corrosion. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  analyses  of  waters 
taken  from  boilers  operating  under  this  method : 
Raw   Water. 

12  3  4  5 

Total    hardness     33.3        25.7        16.6        33.3        7524 

NaOH   required    for   the   precip- 
itation    of    the     earbonates     377         278         168         371         479 
Na^CO,   required   for   the 
precipitation   of   the   non- 
carbonate    inerusting   solids      51  S3  33  52  34 
Blow-off    Water. 

Hardness         1.1  1.8  1-6  1.8  0.97 

Na_CO,      content      567         411       145:         227         536 

Nb(OH       content       500  310        1752  118  1:00 

Total   alkalinity    (as 

Na„CO,)       1230         822       3775         384         669 

Percent    of    Na^CO^    con- 
verted   into    NaOH     33.9        50  61.5        40.9        19.9 

Purified    Water. 
Proportion     of    raw     water..   60.7        65-6        83.9        55.7        67.1 
Proportion    of    blow-off 

water  39.3        34.4        16-1        44.3        32.9 

Hardness    of    purified    water      1.7  4.3  1.8  3.9  1.23 

Na^CO,    content     502         273         306         115         273 

NaOH  ^  content     0  0         126  0  0 

Temperature     (degrees)     .  .        S4  50  70  82 

Thermal  Balance. 

From  a  tjiermal  point  of  view,  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained is  the  heating  of  the  feed  water  to  a  temper- 
ature of  80  deg.  C,  or  more,  by  mixing  witih  blow-off 
water.  The  calories  contained  in  the  blow-off  water 
are  completely  absorbed  by  the  feed  water,  except  for 
loss  through  radiation  from  the  piping  and  equipment. 
But  this  loss  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  covering 
with  some  suitable  Jieat-insulating  material. 

Disregarding  the  loss  of  heat  througlh  radiation,  the 
proportions  of  raw  water  and  of  blow-off  water  at 
various  temperatures  required  to  bring  the  feed  water 
up  to  80  deg.  C.  may  be  calculated  and  will  be  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

Raw  Water  Blow-Off  Water 

Temperature  Percent  of  Temp,  of  boiler  Percent  of 

(degrees  C.)  Mixture  (degrees  C.)  Mixture 

0  467  150                         53.3 

0  56.6  180                         44.4 

0  60.0  200                         40.0 

0  64.9  225                          35.1 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  when  the  teiiipei.iture  tif  tlie 
raw  water  is  between  0  degr.  and  20  deg.  C,  and  t,hat 
of  the  boiler  between  150  deg.  and  225  deg.  C,  the 
blow-off  must  constitute  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
purified  mixture.  la  the  ease  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  blow-off  water,  viz.,  50  p.c,  the  amount  of  blow-off 
is  equal  to  the  amount  of  raw  water  used.  Now,  in 
a  central  station  the  amo\int  of  make-up  water  is  about 
2  to  5  per  cent :  and  hence  in  the  present  in.stanec, 
t.he  amount  of  the  blow-off  will  also  be  alwut  2  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  water  in  Ibe  system.  This  means  that 
the  water  in  the  boiler  will  be  completely  replaced 
in  from  20  to  50  hcmrs,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  under 
these  circumstances,  even  when  the  steam  consumption 
is  very  ^ligh,  there  can   be  no  .scaling   in  tihe  boiler. 

Of  course  ccuiditicns  ma.y  be  such  as  to  make  it  ad- 
visable to  work  under  slightly  different  conditions, 
either  to  modify  the  conditions  of  purification  or  the 
concentration  of  the  salts  in  the  boiler.  Purification 
at  100  deg.  C,  for  instance,  would  allow  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  purifying  apparatus;  wiliile  in  other 
cas^s,  owing  to  the  u.se  of  economizers,  it  is  not  prac- 
tical for  t.iie  precipitation  to  be  carried  out  at  a  higher 
temperature  tlian  70  deg.  C,  in  which  case  the  settling 
of  the  ]-)recipitates  is  somewhat  slower. 

Advantages  of  the  Continuous  Blow-Off  Method. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  can  be  grouped  under 
three  .iieading-s:  chemical,  thermal,  ecpiipment. 

1)  The  chief  advantage  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view  resides  in  the  very  greatly  reduced  consumption 
of  the  purifying  cihemical  reagent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Seine  water  above  referred  to,  the  consumption  of 
chemicals  when  purifying  by  t)ie  more  usual  processes 
arc  as  follows  (theoretical  mininuim  required  for  the 
treatment  of  one  metric  ton  of  water)  : 

Soda    ash    method  —  226.60    g.    soda    ash. 

Lime    and    soda    ash    method  — 110.89    g-    of    lime;     16.70    g. 

of    soda    ash. 
Baryta    process  —  366.43    g.    baryta. 
Permutit     process     (required     for    the     regeneration     ot    the 

reagent) — 160.70    g.    of   sodium    chloride. 
Continuous    blow-off    method  — 16.70    g.    of    soda    ash. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  are  more 
eloquent  than  words. 

2j  From  a  thermal  point  of  view,  the  continuous 
blow-off  process  possesses  Hhe  advantage  of  feeding 
into  the  boiler  a  water  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
point  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  explanation. 
We  shall  merely  mention  that,  even  when  the  water 
leaves  the  purifier  at  100  deg.  C,  it  is  still  possible 
to  use  economizers  and  obtain  a  very  apprecial)l(' 
saving  with  them;  and  should  the  u.se  of  economizers 
require  it,  it  is  always  possible  to  carry  out  tjie  pur- 
ification at  70  deg.  C.  If  a  device  is  placed  between 
the  purifier  and  the  economizer  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
solved gases  out  of  the  water,  iron  equipment  may 
be  safely  used,  withovit  danger  of  corrosion,  in  sjiite 
of  the  high  temperatures. 

3)  As  far  as  the  equipment  is  concerned,  the  size  of 
the  purifying  apparatus  is  much  smaller  tjian  that  of 
the  usual  cold  precipitation  |)rwes.ses,  because  the  pre- 
cipitation and  settling  are  much  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete. The  water  can  be  measured  by  means  of  a 
simple  weighing  machine,  whicih  does  not  occupy  much 
space  and  can  be  placed  in  some  corner  of  the  boiler 
room.  Tjie  apparatus  is  thus  in  a  position  where  it 
can  be  operated  all  the  year  round ;  while  those  which 
are  so  large  that  they  must  be  placed  in  the  yard 
cannot  be  operated  in  winter  as  they  would  freeze  up. 

The   amount    of   the   blow-off    can    be   automatically 


I'egulated  by  a  thermostat  so  as  to  give  a  constant 
temperature  to  t^iie  water  in  the  purifier.  By  means  of 
the  arrangement  shown  in  figure  2,  there  is  no  dangei' 
of  the  water  getting  too  low  in  the  boiler. -The  intake 


Pig.  2. 

of  the  blow-off  is  at  I\I  and  when  the  apparatus  is 
working  normally  the  mixture  of  water  and  steam 
follows  the  path  ]\'IN08,  the  valve  V  being  closed. 
S    is    a    reducing    valve    to    relieve    the    pres-sure,    and 
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from  there  the  mixture  of  water  and  steam  goes  to  the 
separator  and  water  purifier.  At  0  there  is  a  con- 
neetion  leading  to  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler.  The 
normal  water-line  in  the  boiler  is  about  A  B.  Should 
the  amount  of  water  withdrawn  be  to  great,  when 
the  water-line  drops  to  a  predetermined  level,  say 
ZZ',  the  level  at  0  drops  to  XY,  so  that  only  steam 
e.s.eapes,  and  it.  is  made  to  operate  an  alarm  to  warn 
the  fireman. 

It  is  thus  seen  tjiat  the  use  of  the  continuous  blow- 
off  is  quite  safe.  It  can  be  adapted  to  all  existing 
boilers;  and  during  the  last  few  yeai-s  it  has  earned 
for  itself  -a  very  enviable  reputation  in  the  large  cen- 
tral  power   stations   of   Germany. 

British  Trade  News 

(From  OUR  LONDON  OORKESPONDBNT.) 

London,  March  22,  1921. 

The  seventh  of  a  series  of  informative  luncheon  ad- 
dresses, arranged  by  the  Livery  Committee  of  the 
Stationers  Compau}-,  was  given  the  other  day  at  Sta- 
tioners Hall,  London,  when  Mr.  R.  W.  Sindall  F.C.S. 
(of  Sindall  &  Bacon,  the  paper  chemists)  gave  an  in- 
teresting address  entitled  "What  is  Paper^"  Mr. 
Sindall  made  reference  to  the  demands  sometimes 
made  upon  the  papermaker  by  the  printer  who,  if  he 
only  had  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  paper- 
making,  might  not  put  forward  so  many  requests 
which  seem  to  the  expert  papei'uiakers  to  be  more  or 
less  unreasonable.  Mr.  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  President 
of  the  London  Master  Printers'  Association,  was  in 
the  chair. 

Depression  Still  Rife. 

Depression  still  continues  in  the  British  paper  in- 
dustry. One  well-known  papermaker  said  to  me  this 
week  that  "There  was  no  life  in  things  at  all  and  some 
of  the  mills  are  being  badly  hit."  This  about  vsums 
up  the  whole  situation.  Papermakers  are  now  looking 
for  work  for  their  machinery,  they  cannot  get  enough 
to  keep  it  running;  but  prices  do  not  show  any  mater- 
ial drop.  For  pure  printing  paper  a  minimum  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  makers,  which  will  stand 
good  until  the  end  of  April,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  the 
mill  men  are  holding  out  as  long  as  they  can  for  their 
prices.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  some  mills  are  selling 
pure  papers  at  a  loss  in  order  to  reduce  the  stocks. 
Forestry. 

The  Forestry  Commission  are  getting  a  move  on  in 
the  right  direction  and  if  their  recommendations  are 
carried  out  it  is  estimated  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  turned  into  state  forests. 
Experts  say  that  in  30  or  40  years'  time  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  ind,ependent  of  foreign  sources  for 
timber  supplies  of  ordinary  sorts.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  include  pulp  wood,  though  an  expert  point- 
ed out  sometime  ago  that  if  the  waste  ground  of  Eng- 
land, Wales  and  Scotland  was  planted  with  enough 
spruce  in  20  j-ears  time  there  would  be  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  raw  material  to  meet  our  normal  output  of 
paper,  or  even  more.  Forestry,  however,  is  receiving 
more  attention  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  war  was 
responsible  for  the  depletion  of  extensive  forests  in 
order  to  provide  material  for  huts  and  duck-boards 
and  a  thousand  other  incidentals  in  Belguim  and 
France. 

Imports  from  Canada. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  there  is  always  a  falling- 
off  in  the    imports   from    Canada  and  Newfoundland. 


This  is  )ioticeable  in  the  supplies  of  strawboard,  mill- 
boards, and  cardboard.  Of  millboards  Canada  sent  in 
February  424%  tons  and  U.S.A.  151  tons.  Canada 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  suppl.ying  millboards  to 
the  British  market,  which  is  a  notable  place  for  con- 
suming all  kinds  of  boards — straw,  card,  paste,  lea- 
ther, and  millboards.  The  total  imports,  in  tons,  in 
February  were,  roughly :  strawboard,  8,174 ;  mill- 
boards, 1,492  ;  card  and  pasteboard,  422  ;  leatherboards, 
109.  Most  of  the  strawboard  supplies  come  from  the 
Netherlands. 

Pulp  Situation. 

The  pulp  market  continues  dull  and  only  a  few  spot 
lots  of  chemical  pulp  have  changed  hands  during  the 
past  week.  Croundwood  is  also  neglected  and  the  mar- 
ket shows  no  signs  of  a  revival.  As  mentioned  in  the 
"Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  some  weeks  ago,  there  is 
still  a  strike  on  in  Sweden  and  many  mills  are  remain- 
ing closed.  Quotations  riui :  Sulphite  (Bleached) 
No.  1.,  £46— £49;  Easy  Bleaching,  £35— £38;  Sulphite 
News,  £30— £34;  Unbleached  Soda,  £30— £35;  Soda 
Kraft,  £28— £29;  Groundwood  (Wet),  £10;  Ground- 
wood  (Dry),  £19  10s.— £20. 

According  to  advices  received  in  London  the  Swed- 
ish Pulp  Association  has  decided  that  all  questions  re- 
garding the  fulfillment  of  eonti'acts  should  be  left  to 
the  buyers  and  sellers  to  settle  individually  between 
themselves.  "  Affarsvarlden"  saj's  "Pulp  makers 
cannot  take  into  consideration  proposals  to  simply 
cancel  running  contracts,  which  certain  papermakers 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  try  to  carry  through. 
A  pulp  contract  cannot  be  cancelled  by  one  party  only 
because  it  has  proved  to  be  unfavorable  for  that 
party."  All  this  discussion  arises  out  of  the  revision 
of  contracts  brought  about  by  the  depression  in  the 
paper  industry.  The  great  majority  of  the  pulp  men 
have  met  the  papermakers  in  a  very  fair  manner  but, 
of  course,  there  are  bound  to  be  grievances  on  the 
buj-ers  side. 

British  Columbian  Prospects. 

A  writer  in  the  "Times,"  commenting  on  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade  of  British  Columbia,  says  that  "far 
from  indicating  a  further  period  of  inactivity,  lower 
prices  at  the  present  time  are  the  only  hope  of  a  trade 
revival.  Costs  of  production  must  come  down,  and 
are  doing  so.  When  normal  is  again  registered  on  the 
trade  thermometer,  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  in  British 
Columl)ia  will  get  into  its  stride.  Stocks  in  the  United 
States  paper  mills  were  seldom  lower  than  now." 
Hand-made  Paper  Mill  Re-opened. 

The  hand-made  paper  trade  of  England  is  enjoj'ing 
very  fair  prosperity  just  now  and  after  seven  years 
being  shut  down  the  Shoreham  Mill,  in  Kent,  is  being 
re-opened  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  J.  Foster, 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  hand-made  pro- 
duct, and  who  has  seciired  the  shares  and  debentures 
of  the  Shoreham  Mill.  There  are  3  vats  in  the  mill 
and  papers  are  produced  for  books  and  writing. 
Problem's  of  the  Papermaker. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Aitken,  the  works  manager  of  the  West- 
mill  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Gravesend,  and 
practical  adviser  to  the  Empire  Paper  Mills  Ltd., 
Greenhitlie,  has  published  an  interesting  booklet  called 
"Some  Problems  of  the  Papermaker — Their  Practical 
Solution,"  which  relates  to  a  series  of  patents  Mr.  Ait- 
ken has  taken  out.  He  has  visited  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.  for  the  purpose  of  studying  conditions  there  and 
as  a  practical  papermaker   has   had    wide  experience. 
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His  booklet  is  veiy  interesting  and  worthj^  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Canadian  papermakers. 

The  President  of  the  W.P.A. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews,  President  of  the  Wood  Pulp  As- 
sociation, has  done  a  good  deal  of  travelling  within  the 
last  six  months.  He  has  visited  Canada  and  now  he 
is  in  Scandinavia  stud.ving  conditions.  Mr.  Andrews 
is  a  gontlpnian  who  will  insist  on  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  pulp  and  he  likes  to  investigate  things  from 
hi.s  own  particular  point  of  view. 

Long  Service. 

Mr.  Robert  Gilroy,  has  been  presented  with  a  smok- 
ing cabinet  by  the  workers  of  the  three  mills  ow^led 
by  Messrs.  A.  M.  Peebles  &  Son,  Ltd.,  as  a  memento  of 
his  25  years  service.  Mr.  Gilroy  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  British  paper  industry.  He  is  a 
great  organizer  and  most  determined  in  anything  he 
undertakes. 

Notelets. 

Hon.  Rupert  Beckett  says  last  year  his  firm  paid  on 
an  average  11  cents  a  lb.  for  newsprint  as  compared 
with  21/^  cents  a  lb.  in  the  pre  war  days.  Had  paper 
been  less  costly  expansion  would  have  be^en  still  larger 
than  it  had  actually  been. 

Mr.  Wm.  Barlow,  a  director  of  the  Burnley  Paper 
Works,  and  a  nephew  of  Lord  Dovei'dale,  a  former  Pre- 
sident of  the  Papermakers'  Association,  has  died  at  the 
age  of  64  years. 

The  Siamese  Government  Lutend  purchasing  a  small 
experimental  paper  mill  and  an  American  is  to  set 
things  going  for  them. 

Strawboards  are  selling  in  London  at  £S  Ss.  a  ton. 

Japanese  Paper  Manufacturei-s  Union  has  decided  to 
subsidise  the  export  trade.  They  will  allow  five  sen 
on  everv  pound  of  paper  sent  abroad  from  their  mills. 


U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  AND  PULP. 

During  the  month  .of  December  the  United  States 
imported  58,275  tons  of  newsprint  from  Canada  and 
23,514  tons  from  abroad.  Germany  contributed  14,206, 
Sweden  5.267  and  Finland  2,297  tons.  The  overseas 
imports  for  the  one  month  were  nearly  as  large  as  for 
the  preceding  eleven  months  of  the  .year,  which  totall- 
ed only  27,622  tons.  The  total  imports  of  newsprint 
for  the  calendar  year  1920  were  678,732  tons  from 
Canada  and  51,136  tons  from  overseas  countries.  The 
Canadian  imports  represented  about  32  p.e.  of  the  total 
U.S.   consumption. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
the  total  exports  of  newsprint  paper  during  1920  were 
exceeded  by  the  imports  from  alu-oad,  the  former 
totalling  onl.v  about  45,000  tons  for  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  overseas  imports  of  51,136  tons. 

U.S.  imports  of  groundwood  during  1920  aggregated 
176,740  tons  from  Canada  and  30,731  tons  from  other 
countries.  The  Canadian  imports  represented  nearly 
10  ]ier  cent,  of  the  total  domestic  consumption.  The 
imports  of  news-grade  sulphite  from  Caiuida  in  1920 
amounted  to  187,493  tons  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption.  Imports  of  unbleached  sulphite  from 
abroad  amounted  to  over  100,000  tons,  but  this  was 
not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. — Spanish 
River  News. 


EXPECTS  REVIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

That  business  conditions  in  Great  Britain  are  sim- 
ilar to  thovse  existing  in  Canada  is  the  opinion  of  H.  W. 
Sherriff  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  who  has  just 
returned  to  Toronto  after  three  months  .spent  in  the 
British  Isles  on  business  connected  with  the  Wa.yagam- 
aek  products.  He  adds  however,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  Mother- 
land and  Canada  in  the  fact  that  dealers  over  there  are 
saddled  with  large  stocks  of  paper  and  other  commod- 
ities as  well,  which  cannot  be  considered  the  case  in 
this  country.  In  conversation  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  Mr.  Sherriff  said  the  paper  trade  generall.v 
over  there  was  slack  and  as  a  consequence  the  jobbers 
could  not  get  rid  of  their  stocks.  It  came  under  Mr. 
Sherriff 's  observation  that  the  name  of  Canada  was 
held  in  very  high  esteem  in  the  old  land  and  there  was 
a  disposition  to  speak  with  deep  appreciation  of  the 
con.siderate  treatment  meted  out  b.v  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  mills  to  the  Old  Country  trade  as  compared 
with  the  dealings  of  the  foreign  mills.  The  English 
paper  dealers,  said  Mr.  Sherriff,  realized  that  during 
the  eighteen  months  of  abnormal  trade  the  home  trade 
had  to  be  looked  after  but  the  Canadian  dealers  are  gen- 
erally given  the  credit  for  having  done  the  best  they 
could  by  their  confreres,  in  the  trade  across  the  M-ater, 
under  somewdiat  difficult  circumstances,  with  the  re- 
sult that  as  soon  as  paper  requirements  become  pro- 
nounced again  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  given 
the  preference.  At  the  present  time  the  relations  be- 
tween those  in  the  pajHU'  trade  in  the  Motherland  and 
Canada  are  on  a  sound  and  friendl.v  footing  and  it  is 
Mr.  Sherriff 's  opinion  that  these  relations  can  be  still 
further  cemented  by  the  Canadian  dealers  adapting 
theuKelves,  as  far  as  business  interests  will-  allow,  to 
Old  Country  methods  and  making  allow^ances  for  the 
difference  in  the  two  .systems.  Despite  the  hard 
knocks  the  mother  country  was  getting  through  labor 
troubles,  and  strikes,  and  the  generally  unsettled  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Europe,  it  is  Mr.  Sheiriff 's  opinion 
that  business  will  pick  up  within  the  next  few  months, 
but  it  Mnll  be  largely  contingent  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  German  reparation  question.  In  this  coming  busi- 
ness revival  Canadian  manufacturers  are  destined  to 
get  a  good  share  if  they  are  careful  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  business  methods  and  conditions  in  England. 

During  his  visit  to  England  Mr.  Sherriff  was  invited 
by  the  Canadian  authorities  in  London  to  attend  a  con- 
ference in  reference  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Can- 
adian Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  which  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  Agent  General  of  British 
Columbia  and  whifch  was  attended  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  business  men  in  the  capital.  At  the  meet- 
ing the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  time  was  now 
ripe  for  an  organization  of  the  kind  which  would  be 
of  great  service  to  the  business  interests  of  the  Empire 
and  to  the  business  representatives  of  finns  in  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Since  his  return  Mr.  Sherriff  has  visited  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  aiul 
he  states  that  he  found  business  conditions  )iot  nearly 
as  bad  as  he  had  been  lead  to  believe,  while  in  Englaiul. 


Blessed    is  he  who  has    to    pay  an    income  tax,  for, 
verilv,  he  hath  an  income. 


Poland,  in  its  fir  trees,  has  an  abundance  of  raw 
material  for  production  of  cellulose,  and  several  fac- 
tories are  needed  to  supply  local  paper  factories  with 
enough   cellulose   for  home   demands. 
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Transactions  of  the  Technical    Section 


THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL. 

(Coiitiinu'd  from  last  issue.) 
Spectral  Transmission  of  Filters. 
The   spectral   transmission   of   the   above  mentioned 
filters  in  connection  with  photographing  pulp  having 
already  been  stained  with  Hersberg  stain,  is 
Name  of  Filter  Visual  Color    Spectral    Transmission 
B  Green  tVom  5,800  to  red  end 

C  Blue  violet  4,000  to  5,100 

D  Purple  3,800  to  4,600  or  from 

6,400  to  red  end. 
H  Blue  4,200  to  5,400 

6  Strong  Yellow  5,100  to  red  end 

F  Red  6,100  to  red  end. 

Tha-iie  filters  can  be  obtained  from  the  Eastern 
Kodak  Company  Rochester,  New  York,  and  all  the 
available  infonnation  regarding  the  u.se  of  them  is 
described  in  tlhree  or  four  bookleits  which  they  pub- 
lish and  which,  if  it  is  intended  to  go  into  photo- 
micrography   extensively,    should    be   consulted. 

Another  important  consideration  is  tihe  relation  of 
the  color  of  light  to  the  resolving  power;  as  aforesaid, 
the  distance  between  two  lines  which  can  just  be 
resolved  by  a  microscope  objective  is  equal  to  half 
the  wave  length  of  the  light  by  which  it  is  observed, 
divided    by   the    numerical    aperture    of    the    objective. 

1/2  W  L 

Formula  Distance  ==    For   instance,   with 

N  A 
a  numerical  aperture  of  1.0  and  an  F  filter   (F  filter 
pure  red  spectro  transmission   6,100  to  red   end)    aiul 
we  will  be  able  to  go  to  80,000  lines  to  an  inch. 


Time  of  Exposure. 

Another  important  factor  is  exposure  and  t^e 
Eastman  Kodak  pamphlet  on  micrography  give.s  a 
table  showing  the  effect  of  the  numerical  aperture 
in  regai-d  to  the  variation  of  exposure  and  also  the 
exposure  factor.  It  i.s  hereby  repeated: 
Effect  of  Numerical  Aperture. 
Exposure  varies  as  1 

(N.A.)^ 

Average  Approximate 
Exposure 

Focal     Length.                      N.A.  Factor. 

4  in.,  100  mm 08  40 

3  in.,     75     " 09  30 

2  in.,     50     " 15  10 

1  in.,     25     " 25  4 

2-3    in.,     16     "      ..         .35  2 

1/2     in.,     12     " 45  ■                 114 

1-3    in.,       8     " 50  1 

1-4    in.,       6     " ..            .8  2-5 

1-6    in.,       4     " 85  1-3 

i/s     in-,       3     " 9  1-3 

1-12  in.,       2     "      1.3* 

*(Only    1.0    for   photography). 


JFig.    1.     Pr 
straight     fibr 


operly    cooked,    unlili  acln*d    .sulphite, 
es.  —  Magnified     20     times. 


Note    long. 


Fig.  2.  Over-cooked  spruce  fibres  The  fibres  are  very 
brittle    and    easily    broken.  —  Magnified    20    time.=!. 

Light  for  Microphotogfraphy. 

LigHit  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this 
work,  particularly  as  to  its  steadiness  and  for  this 
reason  the  concentrated  filament  gas  filled  bulb  has 
displaced  the  are  light  in  many  instances,  as  the  bulb 
gives  a  steady  wave  of  light,  while  the  least  draft  or 
displhcement  of  some  part  of  the  arc  producing  appar- 
atus causes  considerable  fluctuations  and  above  all  a 
steady  source   of   ligiiit    is  absolutely   necessary. 

It  is  really  a  plea.sure  to  contribute  anything  which, 
in  more  capable  hands,  might  prove  of  value  to  the 
industry,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  itJiat  a  subject  such  as  this,  involving 
practically  every  phase  of  our  industry,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  presented,  or  the  matter  completely 
covered,   in  a  fashion  such  as  I  ^ave  given. 

Furtlher,  as  my  work  has  been  of  a  nature  of  sales 
rather  than  of  manufacturing,  my  progres.s  has  been 
somewhat  hindered  and  I  must  leave  it  more  or  less 
entirely  up   to  you   gentlemen   to  take   the  suggestions 
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Fig.    3.     I'roperly    bleached    sulphite    pulp.      The    fibres    are  Fig.     5.     Properly    beaten    sulphite    pulp.       The    fibres     are 

long,    but    not    so    stiff   or    straight   as    in    unbleached    pulp.  —       still    fairly    long,    but    some    have    been    ground    up    into    fine 
Magnified    20    times.  material    which    helps    to    cement    the    longer    fibres    together 

in    paper.  —  Magnified    20    times. 


n 

Fig.  4.  Overbleached  spruce  fibres.  The  fibres  are  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  easily  broken.  Specks  showing  on  the 
fibres  are  due  to  deposits  of  calcium  salts  from  the  bleach- 
ing   agent.  —  Magnified    20    times. 


4- 


:J 


Fig.  6.  Over-beaten  spruce  fibres.  Note  that  fibres  are 
greatly  mashed  and  frayed  with  a  large  amount  of  very 
fine    material.  —  Magnified    20    times. 


Cross    section    of    Azo.    Hard    X    photo    paper    showing    gel- 
atine    layer     carrying     silver     emulsion     and     general     lay     of 
■fibres.     Cut  across   machine   direction.  —  Magnified   225   times. 
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I   have   made    as   at   least   a   thought   for   furtkering 
activities  along  these  lines. 

DISCUSSION. 

Some  Specific  Uses  of  the  Microscope  in  the  Pulp  and 

Paper  Industry. 

F(jlli)-\vinf;-  Mr.  Gartland's  address,  Mr.  H.  N.  Lee, 
of  the  Hanimermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  squeezed  some 
very  helpful  comments  into  tlie  short  time  intervening 
before  the  showing  of  the  Riordon  film  on  Sulphite 
Manufacture.  lie  stated  that  a  person  need  not  he 
daunted  by  anticipated  difficulties  in  using  a  micro- 
scoi)e,  nor  sliould  one  expect  this  instrument  to  solve 
all  liis  trouldes. 

Mr.  Lee  lias  sunimaiized  his  remarks  as  follows : 

1.  Identification  of  fibres  in  paper,  identifcation 
of  wood,  tests  to  distinguish  Ideached  and  unbleached 
pulps,  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulps,  identification  of 
certain  sizing  and  loading  materials,  examination  of 
water,  and  otiier  tests  are  so  well  known  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  putting  the 
microscope  to  good  use  that  are  not  so  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

2.  In  many  cases  tlie  best  value  is  not  received 
from  microscopical  examinations  if  they  are  conducted 
apart  from  other  tests.  The  man  making  microscopical 
investigations  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cesses in  the  mill,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  he  should 
be  in  close  contact  with  someone  who  does  know  the 
manufacturing  methods.  Microscopical  observations 
may  also  be  advantageously  linked  with  chemical  re- 
search with  the  result  that  both  will  profit. 

3.  The  microscope,  and  particularly  photomicro- 
graphs, may  be  made  of  great  value  in  showing  the 
men  in  actual  production  the  effects  which  improper 
handling  of  the  stock  lias  on  the  fibre.  The  accom- 
panying photomicrographs  illustrate  some  possibilities 
in  this  direction.  To  see  some  of  the  actual  effects  on 
the  fibre  means  more  to  the  operator  than  to  have 
only  word  desci-iption. 

4.  We  have  recently  made  some  comparative  studies 
of  pulp  made  in  different  mills  or  under  varied  con- 
ditions in  the  same  mill,  and  these  have  brought  many 
things  to  light.  For  example,  breakage  of  fibre, 
straightness  of  fibre,-  the  presence  of  certain  types  of 
dirt,  indications  of  over-bleaching,  and  other  features 
can  be  distinguished  and  used  to  cons'iderable  advan- 
tage in  locating  and  correcting  causes  of  trouble. 
Possibly  the  identification  of  the  nature  of  dirt  offers 
the  field  in  which  the  most  profit  may  be  quickly 
secured.  Similar  studies  may  be  made  on  paper  and 
in  the  case  of  dirt  it  may  be  fovmd  that  the  specks  are 
not  present  in  the  pulp,  but  have  been  added  in  the 
later  processes.  Leather  and  other  packmg  materials 
are  sometimes  found  and  lead  to  detecting  sources  of 
dirt  and  repairs  or  changes  to  eliminate  it. 

5.  It  appears  that  pitch  is  blamed  for  much  trouble 
in  the  paper  mill.  The  use  of  the  dye  Soudan  III.  will 
show  whether  or  not  pitch  is  present,  and  sometimes 
it  vnW  be  found  that  pitch  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

6.  A  line  of  investigation  which  has  not  yet  been 
much  attempted  is  that  of  the  study  of  sections  of 
papers.  (See  illustrations).  It  looks  as  though  such 
problems  as  the  kind,  condition,  and  distrilnition  of  the 
fibres,  the  lay  of  the  fibre,  the  penetration  and  dis- 
tribution of  sizing  material  and  many  other  points 
may  be  very  advantageously  looked  into  by  means 
of  this  method. 


7.  The  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  out  such  studies 
is  neither  very  extensive  or  expensive.  The  results 
ol)taiiial)le  dcjieiid  on  tlie  time  and  energy  devoted  to 
the  work,  but  considerable  can  be  accomplished  with 
a  comparatively  small  equipment  and  a  very  reasonable 
amount  of  time. 


BROMPTON  TO  ISSUE  ATTRACTIVE  BONDS. 

Shareholders  of  the  Broinpton  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany Limited,  yesterday  afternoon  approved  of  the 
proposal  of  the  directors  of  the  cntei-prise  in  respect 
to'  the  creation  of  a  new  issue  of  $3,000,000  twenty 
year  8  per  cent,  convertible  bonds,  and  passed  a  by- 
law authorizing-  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

As  previously  announced,  the  new  securities  will 
carry  the  right  of  conversion  into  the  common  stock 
of  the  Rrompton  Company,  on  the  basis  of  two  shares 
of  no  par  value  common  for  each  $100  par  value  of 
bonds.  The  option  in  this  respect  will  be  good  for  a 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

Of  the  total  $3,000,000  bonds  created  under  the  new 
by-law,  the  directors  have  authorized  the  issue  of  $2,- 
500,000,  but  it  was  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  board  to  confine  the  amount  sold  to  the  lowest 
minimum  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  new  financing  at 
present,  and  that  it  was  unlikely  that  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  worth  of  the  securities  would  be  sold  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  McCrea  stated  that  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  Brompton  fiscal  year,  which  began  on  November 
1,  last,  earnings  after  deducting  depreciation  and  bond 
interest,  amounted  to  .$560,000.  Dividends  on  the 
common  stock  would  depend  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  profits  from  operations  necessary  to  make  such 
disbursements,  as  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  board 
to  pay  dearly  for  borrowed  money  and  then  distribute 
it  among  the  shareholders. 

.  January,  it  was  stated  after  the  meeting,  was  the 
poorest  month  of  the  current  fiscal  year  in  respect  to 
earnings,  but  the  decrease  was  a  seasonal  one.  Re- 
sults obtained  in  February,  however,  were  much  bet- 
ter than  those  of  January,  with  a  further  improvement 
effected  in  March. 


ABITIBI  SHAREHOLDERS  SATISFIED. 

The  satisfaction  of  shareholders  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company  with  the  statement  recently  ten- 
dered them  was  manifest  yesterday  noon  when  only 
one  or  two  outside  the  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors appeared  at  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders, 
held  at  the  company's  offices  in  the  Sun  Life  Building. 

President  F.  H.  Anson  commented  upon  the  situa- 
tion, saying  that  it  was  only  following  a  poor  state- 
ment that  shareholders  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
at  annual  meetings. 

The  board  of  directors  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
the  following  gentlemen  being  re-elected  to  their  seats: 
F.  H.  Anson,  president ;  W.  A.  Black,  G.  E.  Challes,  W. 
K.  George,  G.  H.  Kilmer,  K.C. ; .  Victor  E.  Mitchell, 
K.C.,  D.C.L. ;  Shirley  Ogilvie,  Alexander  Smith  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tait. 


KAPUSKASING  WORK  STOPS. 

Cobalt,  March  24. — Workmen  returning  here  from 
Kapuskasing  state  that  all  construction  work  on  the 
dam  being  built  there  for  the  Spruce  Falls  Company 
has  been  suspended,  and  the  machinery  taken  out. 
Over  400  men  are  thrown  out  of  work,  it  is  declared, 
through  the  cessation  of  operations. 
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HEAVY  CHEMICAL  MARKET. 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering  of  New- 
York,  under  date  of  ]\Iarch  28th,  says  :— 

"There  are  persistent  reports  from  several  directions 
of  curtailed  ehemical  production,  while  in  some  cases 
production  has  been  tcmjiorai-ily  suspended,  as  t.'iere 
is  enough  stock  in  second  hancls,  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  at  lower  prices  than  producers  can  name. 
This  condition  is  true  among  leading  manufacturers 
of  caustic  soda. 

In  trying  to  analyze  the  chemical  market,  it  is  well 
to  look  into  other  markets,  as  conditions  are  practic- 
ally similar  and  a  great  deal  rests  upon  the  material- 
ization of  development,s  there.  The  primary  and  whole- 
sale markets,  wjiich  for  a  time  have  shown  a  spotty 
improvement,  have  in  many  cases  become  dormant 
again.  Railway  traffic  and  earnings  are  decreasing 
continually.  Steel  outp^it  has  fallen  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  mill  capacity.  Production  of  coal  has  fallen 
to  the  lowest  point  in  the  pas-t  few  years  and  building 
operations  are  lagging  far  behind  the  total  of  new 
construction  known  to  be  in  immediate  demand. 

Buyers  as  a  result  of  existing  conditions  remain  un- 
willing to  contract  for  other  than  immediate  necessities, 
which  are  at  an  extremely  low  figure. 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  interests  to  sell 
English  soda  ash  at  $1.90  per  100  lb.  ex-dock  N.  Y. 
is  being  watdhed  "\iery  cautiously.  Caustic  soda  held 
well  owing  to  the  suspension  of  production  and  con- 
suming orders  came  into  the  market  in  Iictter  vohune 
than  in  the  past   mouth. 

Standard  brands  of  caustic  soda  appear  to  be  well 
held  at  tjiie  present  .time.  Buyers  demanding  special 
makes  are  finding  a  stiff  market.  The  general  range 
was  from  $3.70  to  $3.80  per  100  lb.  ex-warehouse  and 
$3.80  to  $3.8.5  F.  a.  s.  Occasionally  arrivals  from  in- 
terior points  go  at  a  .sligbt  concession,  while  outside 
makes  can  be  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  31/2 
cents  per  pound.  Resale  liglht  .soda  ash  is  generally 
quoted  at  $1.9.")  to  $2.0.5  per  lb.  in  single  bags.  Offer- 
ings of  English  material  }\ave  lefl  the  market  in  a 
somewhat  unsettled  condition.  The  feeling  is  pi-ev- 
alent  in  the  trade  that  producers  will  be  found  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  but  as  yet  they  have  failed 
to  do  so.  Ban-els  are  quoted  from  $2.10  to  $2.25  per 
100  lb.,  according  to  quantity.  Contract  prices  remain 
unchanged  at  $1,721/2  per  100  lb.,  basis  48  per  cent, 
in   carlots  F.o.b.   works." 

From  Chicago  the  following  is  reported,  under  date 
of  March  2.5th:— 

"Con.sumers  are  still  averse  to  antici])ate  and  are 
buying  only   for  tjheir  immediate   requirements. 

Soda  ash,  58  per  cent,  continu&s  to  be  firm  and  is 
quoted  in  barrels  at  $3.10  per  100  lbs.  for  small 
quantities.  Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent,  is  quoted  as 
high  as  $4.25  per  100  lb.  in  ton  lots.  Salsoda  is 
moving  in  a  small  way  at  2V2  cents  per  pound.  Bleach- 
ing powder  is  very  dull,  and  is  quoted  at  3i/>  cents 
in   700  lb.   drums." 

The  following  general  market  prices  prevail  as  of 
March  30th  at  New  York:— 


Acid,     acetic.     56     p.c.  100  Ih. 

Acid,    glacial.    99%    per   cent 

carboys      100  lb. 

Acid,     hydrochloric      ...      100  lb. 
Acid,  sulpliuric.  60  deg.  drums    ton 

Alcohol,      Ethyl      gal. 

Alcohol,    Methyl    (see   methanol) 
Alcohol,  denatured  188  proof     gal. 


Carlots 


Less  carlots 


$4.00     $4.2.=>  $4.50     $5.50 


9.00 
1.75 


9.50 
2.00 


10.00 
2.10 

15.00 
4-90 

.40 


10.50 
2  25 

16.00 
5.25 

.45 


Aluminum    sulphate. 

commercial       lb. 
—         iron    free    . .      lb. 
Ammonium   chloride,   granular 

(white     salamm.oniac)      . .      lb. 
Ammonium    chloride,    granular 

(grey    salammoniac)     ..T.     lb. 
Barium   sulphate    (prec.) 

(blanc    fi.xe)     lb. 

Calcium    hypochlorite 

(bleaching     powder)      ....      lb. 
Chlorine,    gas,    100-lb.   liquid- 

cylinder.s     lb. 

Glycerine.   C.P.   drums   extra     lb. 

Lead     nitrate     lb. 

Litharge     lb. 

Methanol,    95    per    cent     . .     gal. 
Potassium    bichromate     ....      lb. 
I'otassium    hydroxide    (caus- 
tic   potash)     lb. 

—         Prussiate.    yellow       lb. 

Salt    cake     ton 

Soda,      light 100  lb. 

Soda   ash,    dense    100  lb. 

Sodium     borate     (borax)      ..      lb. 
Sodium   Carbonate    (sal 

soda)      100  lb- 

S,odium    hydroxide    (caustic 

soda       100  lb. 

Sodium   prussiate,   yellow    . .      lb. 

Sulphur,     crude     ton 

Sulphur    dioxide,    liquid, 

cylinders      lb. 

Zinc     oxide    XX     : lb. 
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ST.  MAURICE  MADE  MORE  MONEY. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  annual  financial  reports 
issued  this  year  by  a  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  com- 
pany is  now  going  forward  to  shareholders  of  the  St. 
Maurice  Papei;  Company,  Limited,  Canadian  subsidiary 
of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Company.  The  report,  cov- 
ering the  year  eudeil  December  31  last,  shows  net  earn- 
ings on  the  common  stock  equivalent  to  22-68  per  cent, 
or  $1,769,988,  as  compared  with  11.27  per  cent  on  the 
lower  capital  a  year  ago,  or  $563,924.  Through  a  stock 
dividend  outstanding  stock  was  increased  from  $5,- 
000,000  to  .$7,899,900. 

The  net  profit  and  loss  account  shows  operating 
profits  at  $2,440,250  as  against  $1,320,621. 

Gro.ss  profits  totalled  $2,976,646  against  $1,418,804. 
Deductions  included  depreciation  allowance  and  the 
setting  aside  ot  $800,000  as  a  contingent  reserve  and 
against  Government  taxes  as  compared  with  $100,000 
written  off  a  year  ago. 

The  company's  working  capital  position  improved 
during  the  vear,  surplus  of  current  assets  at  December 
31  being  $3,308,890  as  compared  with  $2,449,891  in 
1919.  Inventories  and  expenditures  on  logging  opera- 
tions tatalled  $2,863,689,  an  increase  of  nearty  $400,000 
over  the  1920  figures,  while  bank  loans  appearing  at 
$475,000  in  the  1919  statement  find  no  counterpart  in 
the  1920  figures. 

Properties,  timber  limits,  equipment,  etc.,  are  shown 
in  the  statement  at  $8,053,038,  net  additions  during  the 
twelve  months  involving  an  outlay  of  $1,002,850.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  increased  from  $5,- 
000.000  to  $7,899,000,  the  change  in  this  respect  being 
due  to  the  distribution  of  the  30  per  cent  stock  dividend 
and  the  exchange  of  all  but  $47,000  of  the  outstanding 
bonds,  shown  a  year  ago  at  $1,440,000,  into  the  common 
stock  of  the  enterprise  on  a  par  for  par  basis  during 
the  year. 

Depreciation  and  contingent  reserves  were  substan- 
tially increased,  the  former  now  standing  at  $1,427,281, 
against  $1,067,101  at  the  end  of  1919,  and  the  latter  at 
$871,172,  compared  ^vith  $246,172  last  year. 
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The  **Why"  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Financing 


By  A.  R. 

In  certain  quarters,  probably  not  very  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  facts,  surprise  is  expressed  that  most 
of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies,  after  a 
period  of  unprecedented  progress  and  prosperity 
should  now  be  resorting  to  new  financing,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  borrowing  new  capital. 
But,  just  as  there  is  financing  and  financing,  so  are 
there  causes  and  causes  for  financing.  There  are  in- 
dustrial concerns  that  one  knows  of  which  are  driven 
to  financing  in  order  to  cover  losses  that  have  been 
incurred.  There  are  other  industrial  concerns  that 
would  fain  seek  the  solace  of  financing  were  it  not  that 
they  are  in  ton  bad  shape  for  any  plan  of  sound  financ- 
ing to  avail  them  anything.  But  far  different  is  the 
case  with  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  are  financing  in  order  to  re- 
coup themselves  for  heavy  capital  expenditures,  in- 
curred partly  out  of  income  and  partly  at  the  expense 
of  a  fluid  position.  And  they  are  fortunate  in  the 
]iossession  of  a  vast  margin  of  unpledged  assets  and 
earning  power. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  within  the  last  six 
years  or  so  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada 
has  developed — or,  rather,  has  been  transformed — from 
an  industrj-  of  comparatively  modest  dimensions  to  one 
of  enormous  magnitude.  Within  the  period  named  it 
has  become  the  leader  in  the  world.  Thus,  those  six 
years  have  been  years  of  unprecedented  and  unparal- 
leled demand  for  the  products  of  the  industry.  In 
order  to  keep  pace  with,  and  to  be  equal  to,  the  de- 
mand, the  leading  pulp  and  paper  concerns  have  spent 
very  large  sums  either  in  adding  to  their  timber  hold- 
ings or  in  increasing  their  ]ilant  facilities  or  both.  One 
company  that  one  cotlld  name  has  recently  spent  $5,- 
000,000  in  extensions  and  improvements.  Many  other 
large  pulp  and  paper  concerns  are  in  like  case.  The 
sums  thus  expended  have  been  drawn  directly  from 
earnings,  supplemented  by  bank  loans.  The  financing, 
to  which  resort  is  now  being  made,  by  means  of  the 
issue  of  bonds,  etc.,  i.s  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
such  bank  loans  and  of  putting  the  companies  once 
more  in  what  may  be  termed  a  fluid  position.  In 
the  word.s  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson,  of  Messrs. 
Greenshields  and  Company,  investment  bankers  of 
Montreal,  with  whom  the  writer,  the  other  day,  had  the 
advantage  of  discussing  the  whole  situation,  "it  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  sequence  to  a  great  develop- 
ment in  a  great  business." 

Of  course,  one  is  aware  that  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  has  been  levelled  at  some  of  the  companies  by 
reason  of  the  circumstance  that,  after  having  paid 
dividends  of  considerable  size  in  the  not  remote  past, 
they  are  now  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  new  capital. 
But  criticism  of  this  nature  does  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out, 
in  many  cases,  for  every  dollar  paid  out  b.v  them  in 
dividends,  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  put  a  dollar 
— and  more — into  their  properties.  And,  after  all,  as 
he  very  pertinently  added,  "to  provide  for  posterity 
is  not  the  whole  duty  of  shareholders." 

In  corroboration  of  the  assertion  that  many  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  companies  have  put  more  than  a  dollar 
into  their  properties  for  every  dollar  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends, it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  last  issue  of 
"Investment  Items,"  published  by  the  Royal  Securities 
Corporation,  it  is  stated  that  "it  is  reliably  estimated 
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that  well  over  60  per  cent  of  the  recent  capital  expen- 
diture of  the  leading  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies has  been  met  from  this  source.  The  Spanish 
River  Company,  for  example,  has  invested  $7,000,000 
in  extensions  since  1915,  with  a  resultant  doubling  of 
output,  and  without  the  addition  of  a  dollar  to  the 
Company's  funded  debt  until  its  recent  issue  of  .$3,- 
000,000  of  bonds  to  fund  about  40  per  cent  of  this  $7,- 
000,000  of  capital  expenditure.  Many  other  large  pulp, 
paper  and  lumber  companies  are  in  a  similar  position." 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  recent 
pulp  and  paper  financing  should  have  attracted  so 
mucli  attention— and  some  of  it  of  a  not  too  friendly 
kind.  After  all,  there  is  surely  nothing  new  in  the  idea 
of  selling  securities,  while  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  securities  of 
such  unimpeachable  character  to  sell  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  working  capital  they  need  in  this  period 
of  readjustment.  It  may  be  surmised  that  but  little 
of  the  "hullabaloo"  would  have  been  i-aised  had  not 
certain  newspapers,  conceiving  that  they  have  a  griev- 
ance in  the  price  that  they  have  had  to  pay  for  news- 
print, adopted  a  somewhat  hyper-eritical,  as  well  as 
narrow,  attitude.  In  the  adoption  of  that  attitude  they 
seem  to  have  short-sightedly  overlooked  the  fact  that 
anything  which  tends  to  impede  the  development  of  the 
paper  industry  must  react  to  their  own  detriment.  For, 
the  more  the  paper  industry  develops,  the  cheaper 
newsprint  must  ultimately  become.  At  any  rate,  the 
financing  contemplated  since  the  "hullabaloo"  has 
been  on,  is  only  to  the  extent  of  some  $17,000,000, 
which,  as  it  is  estimated  that  about  $300,000,000  is 
invested  in  the  industry  in  Canada,  is  not  much  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested. 

Six  months  ago,  it  was  probably  the  general  view 
that  business  in  the  industry  would  keep  on  at  high 
speed  pressure  for  quite  a  while  longer  than  it  actually 
did.  The  industry,  in  fact,  probably  got  caught,  so  to 
speak,  three  quarters  developed.  Tlie  result  is  that  the 
last  quarter  of  development,  instead  of  coming  out  of 
earnings,  has  come  out  of  the  sale  of  securities.  In  the 
changed  circumstances  of  today,  the  sale  of  .such  secu- 
rities, in  order  to  ensure  ample  working  capital,  is 
financial  policy  of  iinassailable  soundness.  It  amply 
justifies  the  market  price  paid  for  the  new  capital.  " 

Moreover,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  public 
are  alive  to  the  favorable  opportunities  offered  by  in- 
vestments of  this  nature.  The  distribution  of  the  secu- 
rities is  general  all  over  the  country  and  in  the  United 
States  as  well.  The  pulp  and  paper  concerns  are  well 
in  the  limelight.  And  the.  fact  that  they  are  able  to 
finance  under  present  conditions  is  cogent  evidence  of 
securities  at  their  disposal. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fundamental  laws  of  » 
business  still  stand.  The  ebb  succeeds  the  flow,  and 
the  flow  again,  in  turn,  succeeds  the  ebb.  Business  is 
reviving  again — one  can  see  the  signs  on  all  hands — as 
it  has  always  revived  in  the  past.  It  was  the  temporary 
breakdown  of  credit  that  made  business  temporarily 
slack.  Now,  bank  reserves  are  accumulating,  credit 
will  become  available  and  business  brisk  once  more. 
Meanwhile,  their  present  financing  will  enable  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  to  pass  through  what  is  only  a 
temporary  condition,  necessarily  incidental  to  the  read- 
ju.stment  period,  with  colors  flying  and  with  credit 
unimpaired. 
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An  Odd  Use  of  Paper 

A  long  strip  of  tarred  paper  -wrapped  about  a  wooden 
cylinder  .seems  a  slight  foundation  for  concrete  pilings, 
which  must  bear  up  many  t-ons  weight,  but. that  is  ex- 
actly how  the  "cores"  of  these  pilings  are  made. 

The  device  for  rolling  the  cores  is  a  long  wooden 
cylinder,  turned  by  hand,  with  a  trough  of  the  same 
length  beneath  filled  with  hot  glue.  The  first  strip  of 
tarred  paper  is  as  long  as  this  section  of  the  piling  is 
to  be,  and  is  simply  wrapped  about  the  cylinder,  and 
glued  along  its  free  edge.  The  paper  is  fastened  by 
wire  in  three  places.  The  next  operation  is  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  paper  wound  on  as  the  cylinder  re- 
volves, going  through  a  little  wooden  device  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  which  winds  it  on  diagonally  very 
much  as  a  bandage  is  wrapped  about  a  broken  arm.  A 
man  with  a  brush  stands  ready  to  slap  on  some  hot 
glue  as  each  lap  of  the  paper  folds  down.  Wire  is  now 
wound  on  in  the  same  fashion  from  a  reel,  beginning  at 
one  end  and  finishing  up  at  the  other.  Two  thick- 
nesses of  paper  are  rolled  on  in  this  way,  and  wired, 
making  three  layers  in  all.    The  hollow  paper  cylinder 


Fig.    1.- 


-Paper  cores  and  reinforcing  wire   ready    for  coatin; 
with    cement    mixture. 


is  then  slipped  from  the  wooden  one  on  which  it  was 
rolled,  and  a  wire  mesh  put  on  for  reinforcement. 

The  cores  are  rolled  in  two  sections,  a  long  one  for 
the  body  of  the  piling,  and  a  shorter  one  for  the  base. 
A  conical  cap  of  paper  is  formed  for  one  end  of  the 
base  section. 

The  short,  lengths  of  the  cores  are  set  on  a  wooden 
platform,  and  fastened  down.  They  are  now  ready  for 
the  first  coating  of  cement  and  sand,  which  is  applied 
by  a  large  rubber  hose,  through  a  metel,  rubber-lined 
nozzle.  Air  pressure  of  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  is  the  power  that  forces  the  cement  mixture  out 
of  the  hose,  water  being  applied  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  cement  mixture.  This  process  is  known  as 
"shooting"  the  piles,  and  has  been  used  in  making 
concrete  buildings,  barges,  etc.  The  force  with  M'hich 
ihe  mixture  is  driven  i-enders  it  very  hard  and  flinty. 


A  man  with  the  hose  moves  all  around  the  core,  ap- 
plying  the    cement   evenly   all   around. 

Next,  comes  the  casing  of  reinforcing  rods,  and  when 
it  is  put  on,  the  man  witli  the  hose  again  gets  busy,  and 
builds  up  a  sort  of  l)idbous  hood  at  the  top,  which  will 
be  the  end  resting  on  the  ground.  Kows  of  these  sec- 
tions, with  their  odd,  mushroom-like  hoods,  somewhat 
resemble  headstones  in  a  cemetery,  and  are  dubbed 
the  "graveyard"  by  the  workmen. 

These  sections  are  wheeled  to  the  pile-moulding  rack. 


Fig.    2. — Building    up    the    I'ase    section    of    tlie    pile. 

a  sort  of  scaffolding  to  support  the  cores 'while  they 
are  being  shot.  Here  in  one  of  the  compartments,  a 
foundation  of  cement,  reinforced  by  a  section  of  iron 
rail,  is  made  for  the  piling's  base.  The  long  portion  is 
now  added,  reinforcing  rods  wired  on  to  the  base,  and 
the  shooting  of  the  long  section  of  the  piling  begins. 
The  big  hose  is  carried  up  from  "story"  to  story  of 
the   rack,  and   little  by  little,   the  work  is  completed. 
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Fig.  3. — Crane  carrying  finisiied  concrete  piles  to  the  curing  raciv. 

The  pilings  were  first  placed  some  distance  apart  in 
the  moulding  rack,  but  as  the  work  progressed,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  better  to  have  them  closer  together, 
so  now,  six  in  a  row  are  usually  shot  at  one  time. 

The  inventors  of  this  sort  of  piling  claim  that  the 
lioUow  core  construction  is  more  durable  than  pilings 
of  solid  concrete,  and  that  cement  applied  in  this  way 
is  impervious  to  the  ravages  of  insects.  It  would  be  a 
hardv  insect  that  would  tackle  so  flinty  a  substance. 


Another   way    of   siielliug  success   is   application. 


No  use  to  wait  for  our  ship  to  come  unless  we  have 
sent  one  out. 
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ONE  YEAR  OF  GROUP  INSURANCE. 

On  the  21st  of  Pebniarv  1920  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
&  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  instituted  a  sj^stem  of  insur- 
ance to  cover  all  salaried  and  mill  employees,  and  all 
salaried  staff  of  the  Wloods  Department.  This  insur- 
ance was  placed  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company;  without  cost  to  the  employee  and  without 
medical  examination. 

The  benefits  which  come  to  employees  are  based  on 
the  length  of  sei-vice  with  the  Spanish  River  Company. 
As  soon  as  a  man  has  been  employed  b.y  the  Compaaiy 
for  three  months  he  is  automatically  insured  for  $500, 
and  names  the  person  to  whom  the  amount  is  to  be  paicl 
in  case  lie  dies.  From  $500  this  amount  of  insurance 
increases,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  until  at  the 
completion  of  ten  years  an  employee  is  insured  for 
$3,000  at  death.  At  the  same  time  the  employee  is 
insured  against  total  disability.  If  an  employee  be- 
comes permanently  and  totally  incapacitated  while 
working  for  the  Company  he  will  receive  the  full 
amount  of  his  insurance  in  installments. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits  there  is  the  visiting 
nurse  service  feature,  at  the  Soo  and  Espanola.  Under 
this  plan-  there  is  available  at  the  Soo  and  Espanola  a 
registered  nurse  who  will  visit  employees  in  ease  of 
illness  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  employee  or  his 
famil.y.  The  full  benefit  of  this  service  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  employees.  Employees  in 
the  Soo  who  are  taken  ill  and  who  are  under  the  group 
insurance  plan  get  in  touch  with  Sister  Dorothea  at 
the  General  Hospital,  who  will  immediately  send  a 
nurse  to  the  liome  to  give  advice  in  the  case.  This 
nurse  does  not  remain  at  the  home,  but  makes  visits 
as  often  as  necessary,  staying  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours,  each  visit  as  the  case  may  require.  At 
Espanola  employees  get  in  touch  with  the  hospital, 
where  the  company  nurse  is  always  available  for  these 
particular  cases.  The  .service  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
operation  at  Sturgeon  Falls  because  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Insurance 
Company  have  failed  to  secure  the  services  of  a  nurse 
for  tliat  town. 

Literature  has  been  distributed  every  few  months 
to  all  employees.  This  literature  has  covered  various 
subjects  in  health  aud  hygiene. 

The  following  are  the  death  claims  which  have  been 
paid  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Februarv  21st, 
1921: 

W.  P.  Cooper  Sault  Ste.  Marie  $    500.00 

M.  Dooner  "  750.00 

C.  Lennox  "  500.00 
J.  James  "  2.250.00 
J.  K  Hughes  Espanola  1,000.00 
G.  P.  Harris  "  500.00 
J.  Divett                                    "                                  500.00 

D.  Mclnnis  Sturgeon  Falls  500.00 
A.  Kavanangh  "  2,500.00 
F.  W.  Rogers                     Sudbury                         2,750.00 

These  benefits  total  $12,250,  which  sum  has  been 
paid  to  the  beneficiaries  named  by  the  deceased  em- 
ployees. The  settlement  of  these  claims,  that  is,  the 
payment  of  these  sums  to  the  persons  designated  by 
the  employees  has  taken  anywhere  from  six  to  eight 
days  after  the  necessary  papers  have  been  submitted. 

Happiness  depends  quite  as  much  on  w^hat  we 
don't  do  as  upon  what  we  do. 


SENATOR  Mccormick  to  speak  at  banquet. 

United  States  Senator  Medill  McCormick,  of  Illinois, 
former  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Roosevelt  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  campaign  of  1912,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
appear  as  the  chief  speaker  at  the  convention  banquet 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  14.  His  sub.ject  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
announced,  but  he  will  discu.ss  the  relations  of  the 
paper  industi-y  and  business  in  general  to  the  develop- 
ments of  the  day  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  country 
back  to  normal  conditions. 

Wlhile  the  banquet  is  thus  given  its  particular  bright 
light,  the  arrangements  are  progressing  rapidly  for 
the  regular  business  session  earlier  in  the  day.  Pres- 
ident Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  will  deliver  his  address,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  be  followed 
by  committee  reports,  and  then  the  symposium  of  dis- 
cussions on  various  phases  of  the  industry,  as  seen  by 
jH-ominent   manufacturers   from  the   different  groups. 


JOHN  R.  BOOTH  AGED  94. 

Ottawa,  April  5. — John  Rudolphus  Booth,  vet^eran 
luiuberman  and  manufacturer,  today  celebrated  his 
ninety-fourth  birthday,  and  in  a  manner  verj-  much  to 


his  distaste,  as,  owing  to  a  cold  wliicli  he  contracted 
some  time  ago,  Mr,  Booth  has  been  confined  to  his  bed. 


NEWSPRINT  REDUCTION. 
Cut  of  $17  per  Ton  Announced  by  M.  &  0. 

Minneapolis,  April  5. — Directors  of  the  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  Paper  Company  today  annoimced  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  $17  a  ton  on  newsprint  paper  to  pub- 
lishers. 

This  concession,  together  with  that  of  $8.00  per  ton 
made  on  January  1,  reduces  the  price  from  $138,  as 
fixe<l  by  contract  until  July  1  next,  to  $113  per  ton 
for  the  next  three  months. 


ST.  MAURICE  EXTENDING. 

The  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  of  Cal  de  la  Made- 
leine, Que.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Construction  Co.,  Montreal,  for  the  erection  of 
a  number  of  additions  to  its  plant,  including  mill  ex- 
tension, machine  shop,  pattern  shop  and  other  mechan- 
ical buildings.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$400,000  including  equipment. 
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A  FORWAED  STEP  IN  WELFARE  WORK. 

The  welfare  building  of  the  Laurentide  Company, 
Limited,  which  was  completed  last  summer,  is  another 
indication  of  t^ie  forward-looking  and  progressive  pol- 
icy of  the  concern.  The  building  is  the  centre  of  all 
community  work  and  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the 
classes  in  Domestic  Science,  for  <1'.ie  in.'g^ ruction  of 
nurses"  aides,  for  lectures  to  uiothere  on  the  care  of  the 
baby,  and  kindred  welfare  work.  Moreover,  all  phys- 
ical cxamiuatioiLs  of  employees  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany are  carried  on  there  by  a  p^iysician  in  charge  of 
this  work,  and  the  building  is  fitted  with  a  laboratory, 
complete  surgical  equipment  and  an  X-i-ay  plant  not 
excelled  in  the  province.  Everything  about  tihe  building 
and  equipment  is  .strictly  up-to-date,  and  no  expense 
ha.s  been  .spared  to  provide  the'  best  obtainable.  The 
services  of  the  building  are  available  to  all  the  local 
physicians. 

T/ie  building  is  destined  eventually  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  modern,   50-bed  hospital,   which   will   be 


built  within  tihe  next  few  years.  At  present,  the  nursing 
staff,  provided  by  the  Victorian  Order,  live  on  the 
upper  floor.  These  nurses,  six  in  number,  use  the  wel- 
fare building  as  their  headquarters  and  carrj^  the  idea.s 
w,iiich  prompted  its  erection  to  the  members  of  the 
comjnunity  they  serve,  to  tIhe  end  that  better  conditions 
of  health,  and  in  that  way  greater  efficiency  and  earn- 
nng  power  may  be  developed. 

One  of  the  developments  of  the  work  has  been  the  in- 
spection of  the  children  of  the  Laurentide  Sc;iool.  This 
consists  of  a  periodic  examination  of  tlhe  children  by 
a  special  nurse,  for  weak  eyes,  poor  teeth  and  other 
defects  that  are  sometimes  overlooked  by  parents.  It 
is  planned  shortly  to  institute  educational  work  against 
contagious  disease  by  means  of  a  special  nuree. 

A  feature  of  the  work  at  the  Welfare  building  is  the 
holding  eac,ii  week  of  an  infants'  clinic.  This  is  carried 
on  by  the  local  physicians  who  instruct  tlhe  mothers 
in  the  care  of  the  children.  It.  is  hoped  during  the 
summer  montlis  to  have  tents  w^iere  the  babies  may  be 
kept,  should  be  Dhere  need  of  it. 


Photo — Cuurtusy    uf    'Thf    Digester." 


UNIFORMITY  OF  DIGESTER  CHIP  CHARGES. 

How  uniform  are  the  weights  of  wood  in  the  di- 
gester charge,  the  unit  commonly  used  in  chemical 
pulp-mill  operation,  is  indicated  by  data  obtained  in 
a  mill-scale  study  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory-. For  a  period  of  three  months  at  a  certain  mill, 
it  was  possible  to  weigh  all  the  chips  entering  one 
digester,  to  make  accurate  determinations  of  their  mois- 
ture content,  and  so  to  compute  the  actual  amount 
of  wood  substance  in  -each  charge. 

The  chip  charges  for  thirty-eight  cooks  showed  the 
following  variation  in  M'eight.  after  deducting  for 
moisture. 

7  charges  weighed  between  11,600  and  12,600  pounds. 

24  charges  weighed  between  12.600  and  13,600  pounds. 

7  charges  weighed  between  13.600  and  14.600  pounds. 

Fifty   per  cent  of   the    charges   contained   between 


13,000  and  13,770  pounds  of  chips, — a  variation  in 
M-eight  within  the  limits  of  plus  and  minus  21/0  per 
cent.  Delays  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  occurred 
in  starting  all  the  cooks  with  charges  of  more  than 
13,770  pounds ;  and  since  it  was,  customary  before 
bolting  down  the  cover  to  fill  with  additional  chips 
the  space  left  by  the  settling  of  the  charge,  the  longer 
filling  periods  account  for  the  larger  amounts  of  wood 
in  these  charges.  The  cooks  with  charges  of  less  than 
12,600  po\inds  were  started  without  refilling  after  the 
liquor  charge  was  added,  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
they  would  be  light. 

The  weighing  experiments  indicate  that  the  digester 
charge  is,  in  most  instances,  a  reliable  unit  for  pulp- 
mill  operation,  provided  the  operation  is  uninterrupted 
and  the  soundness  and  species  of  pulpwood  do  not 
vary. 
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B.  Stewart,  director  of  the  Spruce  Palls  Company, 
Limited,  denies  the  report  in  a  recent  despatch  from 
the  north  country  that  1,000.  men  have  been  discharged 
from  Kapuskasing.  He  says  that  about  300  bushmen 
have  been  paid  off  as  their  work  has  been  completed. 
'  The  sulphite  mill  will  not  be  ready  for  operation  be- 
fore about  July  1.  So  far  as  possible  all  help  has  been 
secured  from  Canadian  agencies.  Only  a  few  experts 
were  brought  from  the  United  States. 

In  Toronto  paper  stock  circles  it  was  felt  that  the 
declaration  of  the  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  no-par-value  stock  of  the  Abitibi  company  has 
cleared  the  air,  not  only  for  Abitibi,  but  for  other 
issues,  particularly  Brompton,  as  it  is  thought  that  it 
indicates  dividend  reductions  only  and  not  the  passing 
of  distributions. 

The  contract  between  the  Ontario  Government  and 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Limited,  whereby  the  com- 
pany gets  a  pulp  limit  of  1220  square  miles  and  agrees 
to  erect  a  paper  mill  in  Port  Arthur,  includes  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  the  mill  will  supply  all  the  book 
paper  wanted  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

A.  P.  Rawsthom,  until  recently  connected  with  a 
London  paper  export  house,  has  .joined  the  selling 
force  of  the  Fred.  W.  Halls  Paper  Co.,  Limited, 
Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto. 

P.  L.  Ratcliffc,  of  the  Ratcliffe  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  York  Street,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a 
two  months  trip  to  Bermuda  and  Atlantic  City. 

The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  of  Charles  S. 
Taylor,  sales  representative  of  Ritchie  &  Ramsay, 
paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  are  congratulating  him 
on  his  marriage  a  few  day  ago  to  Miss  Monica  Wood 
of  Oakville. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Barber-Ellis  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  held  a  few  days  ago  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  J.  P.  Ellis,  president;  P.  M. 
Ellis,  vice-president;  C  G.  Ellis,  Brantford,  George 
Scott,  Toronto ;  Wallace  Murphy,  Winnipeg ;  Garfield 
Graham,  Calgary;  Lome  Graham,  Vancouver;  H.  Holt, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Toronto  office  of  the  George  H.  Mead  Company, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  was  opened  in  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton  Building  about  a  year  ago,  was  closed  on 
April  1st  and  L.  E.  L.  Harvey,  who  for  some  months 
has  been  the  manager,  has  gone  to  Montreal.  The 
Canadian  sales  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  which  had  previously  been  handled  by 
the  George  H.  Mead  Company,  as  selling  agents,  will 
now  be  handled  from  the  Spanish  River  office  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  The  office  in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  Build- 
ing vacated  by  the  Mead  Company,  has  been  taken 
by  T.  H.  Watson  of  the  Canadian  Machinery  Corpor- 
ation, Limited,  Gait,  Mr.  Watson  being  also  a  director 
of  the  Spanish  River  Company. 

According  to  word  from  Haileybury  a  great  deal  of 
interest  is  developing  in  that  district  over  the  report 


that  negotiations  are  under  way  with  a  view  to  erect- 
ing a  large  pulp  mill  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Temiskam- 
ing,  at  Dickson's  Creek,  about  half  way  between 
Haileybury  and  Liskeard.  It  is  stated  that  those  be- 
hind the  project  have  already  advanced  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  securing  the  site  and  an  endeavor  is 
being  made  to  secure  a.ssurance  from  the  township  of 
Bucke  that  the  fixed  asses-sment  of  the  plant  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  Provided 
the  -project  is  carried  through,  it  will  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Haileybury,  the  county  seat  of  Temiskam- 
ing,  owing  to  the  declining  support  coming  to  the  town 
from  Cobalt,  where  the  number  of  men  employed  has 
deelined  nearly  60  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  It 
would  also  provide  use  for  the  Hydro-electric  power 
being  generated  at  the  plants  which  have  supplied  the 
mines  of  Cobalt. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week  of  Harvey 
Nelson  Barry,  business  manager  of  the  Parmers'  Sini, 
at  the  age  of  60  years.  Deceased  had  been  a  resident 
of  Toronto  for  the  past  twenty  years,  having  joined 
the  .staff  of  the  Sun  which  the  late  Goldwin  Smith  was 
associated  with. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bulman  of  Bulman  Bros.  Winnipeg  was 
in  Montreal  this  week. 

Gen.  J.  B.  White,  Chief  Forester  for  the  Riordon 
Companj^  states  that  his  department  has  been  very 
successful  this  year  in  getting  the  company's  re- 
quirements for  logs  cut  early  and  hauled  to  the  land- 
ings. He  says  it  is  not  time  yet  to  worry  about  whe- 
ther there  will  be  sufficient  water  for  driving. 

Word  is  received  from  St.  Johns,  N.B.  that  the  Pap- 
er Box  Mill,  established  there  by  Clark  Bros,  will  be 
in  operation  this  week  and  that  the  Sulphate  Pulp  Mill 
of  the  company  at  Bear  River,  N.S.,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion next  week. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  Chief  Forester  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  has  booked  passage  for  Prance  for  April  21st. 
He  will  sail  direct  to  Havre  and  after  touring  the  for- 
est regions  of  Prance  and  interviewing  the  Forest  De- 
partments, will  proceed  to  Scandinavia  where  he  will 
join  some  of  his  students  who  have  preceeded  him. 

Messrs.  Guay  and  Landry  of  the  Provincial  Forest 
Service,  are  studying  aerial  photography  in  Prance 
and  Belgium  in  preparation  for  extensive  mapping  of 
Quebec  forests  by  this  method  during-  the  coming 
summer. 

Mr.  Lussier  has  been  studying  forestry  conditions  in 
Prance  and  Switzerland  and  is  now  in  Scandiiuivia. 
His  studies  have  carried  him  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  Lapland  and  he  has  obtained  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  experience  which  will  be  made  use  of  in 
improving  forest  conditions  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck,  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  confined  to 
his  house  this  week  by  illness.  His  many  friends  will 
wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-9.  Alaska  the  future  source  of  newsprint  supply. 
Paper,  9-10,  34,  (Aug.  4,  1920).  A  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  a  newsprint  industry  in 
Alaska,  showing  that  "within  5  yrs.  newsprint  from 
Alaska,  should  be  a  fairly  common  commodity  on  the 
market  in  the  U.  S."— A.P.-C. 

F-5;  H-3.  Curtailing  bleach  consumption  by  adding 
sulfur  to  digester  liquor  (in  the  soda  process).  GEOR- 
GE K  SPENCE,  Soda  Pulp  Committee,  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 
Paper,  19-21,  (Sept.  8,  1920)  ;  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  1039- 
40,  (Oct.  7  1920).  The  data  and  results  of  35  exptl. 
•  cooks  in  which  no  S  or  Na^S  was  used  and  of  35  exptl. 
cooks  in  which  1.1  lb.  of  S  was  used  per  100  lb.  of  stock 
cooked  are  given.  The  use  of  1.1  lb.  of  S  in  the  liquor 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  0.92  lb.  of  35%  bleaching  pow- 
der. If  this  were  the  only  virtue  to  be  considered  there 
would  be  very  little  advantage  in  its  use  luider  normal 
conditions.  As  it  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  use  of 
S  increases  the  yield  and  strength  of  stock,  this  will 
be  investigated.- — A.P.-G. 

K-6.  Pitch  in  waste  paper  stock.  THOMAS  P. 
HEBERLY,  Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper  Co.,  York,  Pa'. 
Paper,  12,  48,  (Sept.  22,  1920).  Description  of  the 
trouble  and  harm  caused  on  the  paper  machine  by 
pitch  and  asphaltum  from  waste  container  board  and 
impregnated  paper.  So  far  the  only  remedy  has  been 
to  cull  out  that  grade  of  paper ;  but  this  is  not  always 
an  easy  thing  to  do.  A  reclaimmg  process  is  being 
perfected ;  but  this  will  entirely  destroy  the  paper  and 
reclaim  the  insulating  and  waterproofing  materials. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-9.  The  use  of  China  clay  in  tinted  papers.  China 
Clay  Trade  Rev.  Paper,  22  36,  46,  (Sept.  22,  1920).  A 
discussion  of  the  important  function  China  clay  per- 
forms by  combining  with  dyestuffs  in  the  beater, 
thereby  jireventing  mottling. — A.P.-C. 

K-l6.  Substitutes  for  alum  in  paper  sizing.  W.  E. 
BYRON  BAKER.  Paper,  16,  30,  (Sept.  29,  1920). 
Sizing  paper  in  the  beater  depends  upon  the  decompo- 
sition of  rosin  size  soln.  in  the  beater  by  the  action  of 
a  soln.  of  an  acid  or  a  salt  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  acid  in  a  neutralized  form.  The  deeompn.  of 
the  size  soln.  consists  of  the  liberation  of  free  rosin  in 
a  finely  divided  condition,  which  take.s  place  because 
the  soda  in  the  size  soln.  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
the  strong  mineral  acid  in  the  pptg.  agent.  The  bulkier 
the  size  ppt.  the  better  will  be  the  distribution  of  a 
given  wt.  of  size  (rosin)  among  the  fibers  in  the  beater. 
The  bulkiness  of  the  ppt.  produced  is  therefore  as  im- 
portant in  the  selection  of  pptant.  as  its  size  pptg. 
power.  Alum  produces  the  bulkiest  ppt.  because  of 
the  affinity  of  the  basic  Al  compds.  for  the  water,  and 
their  ability  to  form  highly  colloidal  and  gelatinous 
ppts.  by  absorption  of  water;  and  its  size  pptg.  power 
is  good  as  it  contains  abt.  40%  SO3.  As  a  substitute  for 
alum  one  of  the  best  procedure  is  the  use  of  niter  cake 
(NaHSOJ  to  replace  half  the  alum.  If  used  alone  it 
will  not  produce  nearly  so  bulky  a  ppt.,  so  that  to  size 
to  the  same  desired  sizing  strength  it  may  be  foiuid 
necessary  to  increase  the  amt.  of  size  per  t.     Half  as 


much  IL.SO^  as  NallSOj  may  be  used,  but  it  does  not 
produce  so  bulky  a  ppt.  as  the  latter;  With  .some  pulps 
it  is  impossible  to  get  so  hard  sized  paper  with  HoSO, 
or  NallSOj  as  with  alum ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  such  cases  the  basic  Alresinate  assists  considerably 
in  obtaining  the  desired  effect.  FeSO^  causes 
discoloration  of  the  paper  (either  through  combina- 
tion with  residual  lignocellulose  in  unbleached  pulp, 
or  with  the  rosin  when  u.shig  bleached  pulp)  and  im- 
pairs the  strength  of  the  sheet  due  to  alternate  oxid- 
ation and  reduction  of  the  Fe  by  atmospheric  influen- 
ces, resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  cellulose  by  the 
formation  of  oxycellulose.  MgS04  aJid  ZnSO^  form 
bulky  ppts.  and  have  a  slightly  lower  pptg.  power 
than  alum.  They  leave  a  neutral  "back  water"  in  the 
beater,  ■which  is  specially  useful — when  using  viscose 
in  the  size.  Certain  other  sol.  sulfates,  the  chlorides 
of  the  above  metals,  or  HCl  could  also  be  \ised,  but  they 
are  more  expeiasive  and  no  more  efficient. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Changing  light  to  heavy  sheets.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Rev.;  Paper  10,  (Sept.  15,  1920).  Get  the 
correct  speed  by  careful  timing  and  not  by  guess  work. 
The  quality  of  stock  and  formation  of  the  paper  nnist 
be  carefully  considered.  If  the  stock  has  a  tendency 
to  be  slow,  always  heat  the  stock  and  water  quite  hot 
before  starting  up.  After  starting  see  that  the  stock 
is  working  without  undue  strain  on  the  suction  boxes, 
then  the  steam  may  be  gradually  shut  off.  Start  with- 
out any  weights  on  the  couch  rolls  and  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  put  the  shake  on ;  wait  until  water  and  stock 
are  well  regulated.  Do  not  start  up  too  heavy.  Start 
up  at  least  30  lbs.  light  to  get  an  idea  how  the  stock  is 
going  to  act ;  then  regulate  the  water,  steam,  slices, 
etc.,  accordingly,  bringing  the  paper  gradually  up  to 
M-t.  Suction  boxes  should  be  equipped  with  automa- 
tic relief  valves,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  wire,  or  pos- 
sible ri]iping  it  off. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Papermachine  shutdowns:  causes  and  effects 
on  production.  Papeterie,  42,  641-5,  (July  25,  1920)  ; 
Paper,  19  20,  (Sept.  15,  1920).  Translation  by  A.  Papi- 
neau-Couture. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  A  new  fireproof  hood  for  papermachines. 
F.  M.  WILLIAMS.  Paper,  12,  30,  (Sept.  29.  1920). 
Wood  as  a  material  for  hoods  for  paper  machines  con- 
stitutes a  fire-hazard,  rots  readil.v,  shrinks  and  swells 
and  opens  up  cracks  which  destroy  fully  or  in  part  its 
function  as  a  collector  of  moisture,  and  has  to  be  re- 
nailed  relatively  frequently  as  the  nailheads  rust  off. 
Iron  or  steel  rusts  quickly  and  sheds  dirt  on  the  paper 
luiless  it  is  continuously  painted.  Asbestos  lumber  is 
free  from  all  these  defects,  and  is  used  by  the  author 
for  the  manuf.  of  hoods  which  are  made  in  the  factory 
and  can  be  assembled  over  the  machine  m  a  short  time. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-12.  A  new  felt-cleaning  device.  C.  A.  WOOD- 
COCK. Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  934-4  (Sept.  9,  1920)  ;  Paper, 
20,  28,  (Sept.  29,  1920).  Clear  water  or  a  soln.  of  a 
suitable  cleansing  substance  is  supplied  to  either  side 
of  the  felt,  preferably — for  the  average  mill — the  dirty 
side  or  that  side  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  web, 
to    loosen    the    foreign    material    deposited    thereon. 
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Thereafter  a  suctiou  effect  is  applied  to  the  dirty  side 
of  the  felt  to  open  the  meshes  and  remove  the  water 
and  material  which  has  been  freed  tliereliy.  Figures 
are  given  from  actual  mill  production  witli  and  with- 
out the  device  to  sliow  the  increase  in  output  and  sav- 
ing in  fuel  which  can  be  effected  by  its  use. — A.P.-f!. 

K-12.  The  life  and  use  of  fourdrinier  wires.  Paper, 
15,  (Sept.  29,  1920).  A  plea  for  cooperation  between 
the  papermaker  and  wire  mfr.  The  greatest  abuses 
of  wire  are:  excessive  use  of  acid,  misalignment,  ex- 
cessive suction. — A.P.-f. 

K-12;  M-5.  Repair  hints.  Paper,  28,  (Sept.  29. 
1920).  Hints  on  repairing  holes  in  the  surface  of  roll 
coverings  made  of  rubber,  mahogany,  drying  cylinders, 
wet  felts,  wires,  jackets,  bronze  and  other  metal  rolls. 
— A.P.-C. 

K-21.  Waterproof  material.  Tarred  roofing  paper. 
Can.  patent  No.  203,762.  The  Barrett  Co.,  New  York 
City,  Assignee  of  RAY  POTTER  PERRY,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.J.,  Sept.  7,  1920.  The  process  of  producing  a 
construction  material  which  comprises  the  steps  of 
forming  a  thin  sheet  of  mixed  fibrous  and  comminuted 
waterproofing  materials  on  a  paper-making  machine, 
superposing  a  plurality  of  said  sheets  on  each  other, 
and  subjecting  said  sheets  to  heat  and  press,  so  that  the 
bituminous  material  becomes  fused  and  the  sheets  firm- 
ly united.     Claims  alkiwed  14. — A.P.-C. 

K-21.  Insulating  material.  Can.  patent  No.  20.3,764, 
The  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories,  Assignee  of  HOWARD 
F.  WEISS.  Madison,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  7,  1920.  The 
method  of  mfg.  composite  insulating  material  which 
comprises  shredding  fibrous  material,  depositing  the 
fibers  on  a  support  to  form  a  layer  of  the  desired  thick- 
ness, subjecting  the  layer  of  deposited  fibers  to  suc- 
tion, treating  the  fibers  with  an  adhesive  to  cement 
them  together,  drying  the  mat  thus  produced,  and 
cementing  to  each  surface  of  the  mat  thus  produced  a 
sheet  of  fabrics.    Claims  allowed  13. — A.P.-C. 

K-21.  Pelt.  Can.  patent  No.  203,76.5,  The  C.  F.  Bur- 
gess Laboratories,  Assignee  of  HOWARD  F.  WEISS, 
Madi.son,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  7,  1920.  As  an  article  of 
manuf.,  a  felt  comprising  a  compres.sed  fabric  of  wood 
fibers  in  which  the  fibers  are  cemented  together  by  a 
water  resistant  adhesive  and  prior  to  the  compression 
were  cemented  together  in  heterogeneous  arrangement 
with  the  fibers  extending  in  all  3  cubical  dimensions. 
Claims  allowed  10.— A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Treatment  of  fibrous  material  to  render  it  sub- 
stantially non-absorbent  and  non-conductor.  Can.  pat- 
ent No.  196,117,  WM.  WEIMAR,  Appleton,  Wis.,  U.S. 
A.,  Jan.  13th,  1920.  The  material  (wood  or  the  like) 
is  immersed  in  a  hot  satd.  NaCl  soln.,  removed,  super- 
ficially dried,  cooked  in  a  soln.  of  S  and  resin  with  the 
S  maintained  at  its  boiling  point,  then  removed  from 
the  latter  soln.  and  quicklv  cooled.  Claims  allowed  4. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Machine  for  impregnating  paper.  140,861,  C. 
W.  MAYER,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  (Same  as  Fr. 
patent  No.  497,476).  To  provide  improved  means  for 
saturating  the  web  with  any  desired  substance  cap- 
able of  being  forced  into  the  paper  while  using  the 
minimum  amount  of  substance.  Aiurther  object  is  to 
saturate  webs  of  tlie  lightest  tissue  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  saturating  material.  A  further  and  im- 
portant object  is  to  provide  full  control  at  all  times 
with  reference  to  speed  pressure  and  amount  of  _sa- 
turating  material  employed. 

K-24.  Cover  for  roUs  of  paper,  etc.  Can.  patent  No. 
203,629,   EMIL   GAGENBERG,  Dusseldorf,   Germany, 


Aug.  31,  1920.  A  paper  roll  provided  with  a  cover  that 
extends  over  the  face  of  the  roll  and  is  provided  with  a 
pair  of  inwardly  turned  flanges  that  extend  over  the 
ends  of  the  roll,  each  of  the  flanges  being  formed  of  a 
plurality  of  folds,  and  with  a  hardening  adhesive  car- 
ried by  the  cover,  and  adapted  to  stiffen  the  flanges 
and  fix  the  folds  thereof.    Claim  allowed  1. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Paper  bottle.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,342,769,  A.  J. 
SELZ,  Assignor  to  Paper  Bottle  and  Can  Co.,  Inc. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  U.S.A.  A  paper  bottle  of  a  single 
blank  having  a  rectangular  bottom,  2  oppositely  ar- 
ranged vert,  bottom  flaps  projecting  from  the  bottom 
and  2  jiairs  of  oppositely  arranged  vertical  overlapping 
side  members,  and  folds  extending  partway  the  length 
of  the  bottle  to  gradually  decrea.se  the  size  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  bottle  to  its  stop.  Claim  allowed  1.— A 
P.-C. 

L-5.  Artificial  silk  manufacture  in  Poland.     U.  S. 

Com.  Rep.,  July  28,  1920;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  322R, 
(Sept.  30,  1920).  It  is  stated  that  the  artificial  silk 
factory  at  Tomaszow,  established  .some  yrs.  before  the 
War,  will  .shortly  start  work  again.  Great  obstacles 
have  been  met  with  in  restarting  the  factory  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  the  raw  materials  required  viz.,  cotton, 
ethyl  ale.  ether  and  H.SO,  and  HNO3.  The  prewar 
daily  output  was  1500  kg.,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
start  producing  about  500  kg.  a  day. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Artificial  silk  industry  in  Italy.  U  S  Com 
Rep.,  July  26,  1920;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  322R, 
(Sept.  30,  1920).  It  is  announced  that  the  Societa  di 
Navigazione  Italo-Americana,  wliich  recently  increas- 
ed its  capital  and  extended  the  scope  of  its  activities, 
will  .shortly  construct  several  new  plants  for  the 
manuf.  of  artificial  silk,  which  will  probably  be  locat- 
ed at  Turin,  Naples,  Orbassano  and  Bra.  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  10,000  workers  will  be  employed. 
The  S.  N.  I.  A.  Co.  through  the  controlling  interests 
which  it  holds  in  the  "Cines  Seta  Artificiale"  Co.,  the 
"Viscosa"  Co.  of  Pavia,  and  the  "Societa  Italiana 
della  Vi.seosa"  of  Turin,  already  holds  the  dominating 
interest  in  the  Italian  artificial  silk  ind. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  The  artificial  silk  industry  in  Belgium.  C. 
LEMAIRE.  L'Age  de  Fer,  36,  312-3,  (May  10,  1920). 
Before  the  War  Belgium  produced  one-quarter  of  the 
total  world  production  of  artificial  silk,  and  its  pres- 
ent production  is  32%  lower  than  in  1914.  The  prin^ 
cipal  works  are  at  Tubize,  Oliourg,  Maransart,  and 
Alost,  and  employ  about  6,000  hands.  The  3  first- 
mentioned  works  employ  the  Chardonnet  process 
(Cellulose  nitrate),  and  the  fourth  uses  the  viscose 
process.  This  latter  process  is  shortly  to  be  started  in 
the  Tubize  and  Obourg  factories.  Owing  to  economic 
conditions  the  ind.  is  laboring  under  severe  handicap 
as  regards  its  equipment  and  its  raw  materials;  t)ut 
nevertheless  it  is  fairly  prosperous  at  the  present  time. 
An  investigation  of  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  one  of  the  principal  works  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  shops  and  biiildings  are  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  this  respect,  and  that  what  slight  traces  of 
ether  and  alcohol  vapors  do  get  into  the  room  are  not 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  workers  in  any  respect. — A.P.-C. 

M-9.  Cost  of  operating  motor  trucks.  Paper,  26, 
(Sept.  15,  1920).  An  analysis  of  truck-costs,  based  on 
the  ton  mile  as  divided  between  gasoline,  lubricants, 
tires,  repairs  and  sundries,  depreciation,  chauffeur, 
license,  insurance  and  taxes,  storage,  and  interest  on 
the  total  investment  in  the  vehicle. — A.P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Officials  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company, 
as  well  as  the  company's  entire  office  staff,  have  ac- 
cepted a  cut  in  salaries  ranging  from  5  to  ^0  per  cent. 
The  schedule  embracing  these  cuts  went  into  effect 
April  1st,  barely  a  month  after  a  similar  reduction  for 
the  operators'  wages. 

The  regular  quarterly  payment  on  the  preferred 
stock  of  International  Paper  Company  was  declared 
last  week.  There  has  been  talk  that  a  dividend  on  the 
common  might  be  authorized  in  view  of  the  company's 
excellent  earnings  last  year,  which  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  for  1919  when  net  was  equal  to  $13.24  a  share 
on  the  stock. 

Representatives  of  the  country's  book  and  job  print- 
ing shops,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  last  week,  launched  a 
national  organization  of  employing  printers,  operating 
both  closed  and  open  shops.  This  association  is  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Fortj'-eight  Hour  League  of 
America.  Resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  pledg- 
ing that  all  shops  represented  by  the  association  ab- 
.solutely  refuse  to  accede  to  any  demands  from  any  la- 
bor union,  at  any  time  to  operate  their  shops  on  the 
basis  of  a  work  week  of  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 

According  to  a  report  given  out  in  Washington  last 
week,  based  on  a  statement  from  an  authoritative 
source,  the  new  tariff — schedules  of  which  are  now  be- 
ing prepared  by  sub-committees  of  the  House  Waj's 
and  Means  Committee — will  place  lumber,  with  few 
exceptions,  on  the  free  list.  Wood  pulp,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  free  of  dut}-, 
provided  there  is  no  evidence  of  retaliation  by  Canada 
following  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  tariff.  Sub- 
committees dealing  with  these  schedules,  are  said  to 
have  tentatively  agreed  that  lumber,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  shall  be  duty  free.  The  exceptions 
include  rough  fir,  spruce  and  cedar  shingles  and  logs, 
which  come  into  competition  with  the  markets  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  There  will  be  many  ad  valorem 
duties  on  the  bill  because  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  world  markets,  which  makes  it  difficult  and  in 
man.y  instances  impossible  to  enact  specific  duties. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  bill  will  not  be  read.v 
for  presentation  to  the  House  much  before  Julj-. 

The  New  York  Tribune  last  Saturday  printed  a  spec- 
ial despatch  from  a  correspondant  in  (leruiany  telling 
of  a  proposed  increase  in  price  of  print  paper  amount- 
ing to  nearly  double  the  present  cost  and  approxima- 
tely 20  times  the  pre-war  figure.  Newspaper  publish- 
ers are  protesting  against  the  proposal,  .a.sserting  that 
any  such  increase  would  be  ruinous  to  their  business. 
The  jiublishers  throw  the  blame  for  the  proposed  in- 
crease upon  the  government  and  the  Reichstag.  The}' 
declare  that  any  advance  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
would  be  unjustifiable  at  a  time  when  overproduction 
is  burdening  all  parts  of  the  world  and  when  the  Ger- 
man paper  mills  are  making  unheard  of  profits. 

Frank  E.  Dunaway  of  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
met  with  a  serious  accident  in  Atlantic  City  Monday 
March  28th,  having  fractured  his  knee  cap  of  right 
lew.  He  met  with  a  similar  accident  August  22,  1917, 
at  that  time    having    fi-actured    knee    cap  of  left   leg. 


Mr.  Dunaway  will  return  to  New  Ycri-k  as  soon  as  he 
is  physically  able  to  be  moved  to  The  Broad  Street 
Hospital. 


LEAVE  A.  W.  P.  FOR  NUERA. 

The  Nuera.  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  Iladley,  N.  Y.,  now 
has  the  services  of  four  men  recently  Math  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Co.  Mr.  W.  J.  Blackley  is  to  be  Gen- 
eral Sales  and  Publicity  manager,  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Black- 
ley  as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Walker  will  look  after  the 
manufacturing  end,  with  Mr.  Bush  as  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  connected  with  the  paper  busi- 
ness for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  connected  with  the  Chemical  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  Taylor-Logan  Company,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  the  Erving  Mills  at  Erving,  Mass.  For  the 
last  year  and  a  half  he  ha.s  been  superintendent  of  the 
Crocker  Division  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  for  the  last  year  ha.s  been  superintendent  of 
both  the  Crocker  and  Albion  Divisions  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Bush,  prior  to  his  connection  with  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  M'as  with  the  Chemical  Paper 
Company,  Ilol.voke,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Blackley  wa.s  with  the  Niagara  Paper  Mills, 
Lockport,  X.  Y.  from  August  5th,  1909  to  February 
13th,  1919,  when  he  joined  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  1919  as  a  member  of  the  Sales  Department, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  was  manager  of  the 
Specialties  Section,  Dept.  of  Sales. 

]\Ir.  C.  H.  Blackley  was  for  nine  years  connected  wit.ii 
the  Fibre  Corp.,  Lockport,  N.Y.,  first,  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Conduit  Department  and  later  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hard  Fibre  Department. 

The  Nuera  Paper  Company  has  at  present  two  Pour- 
driniers  and  one  cylinder  maeihine.  Foimdation  for  a 
fourth  machine  is  laid  and  part  of  the  machine  is  ready. 
It  has  not  been  decided  as  yet  whether  to  install  a  cyl- 
inder or  Fourdrinier  machine. 

The  Nuera  Paper  Company  will  manufacture  colox-ed 
specialties  and  plans  later  on  to  have  two  or  three  stock 
lines  of  cover  papers. 


P.  T.  DODGE  ON  NEWSPRINT  PRICES. 

New  York,  April  5. — President  Dodge  of  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  believes  paper  prices  must 
stay  relatively  high  for  a  year  or  more.  This  should 
indicate  good  earnings  in  1921  if  the  prediction  of  Mr. 
Dodge  is  correct.  Traders  are  looking  forwai-d  with 
interest  to  the  forthcoming  annual  report.  It  is  claimed 
the  company  last  year  earned  more  than  $60  a  share  on 
common  before  charges.  Therefore  the  amount  the 
company  will  charge  off  for  amortization  and  depre- 
ciation will  be  interesting.  Estimates  as  to  balance 
available  for  common  stock  last  year  ran  above  $30  a 
share.  Depreciation  item  will  be  main  factor  in  deter- 
mining earnings  for  1920. 


If  you  know  a  printer  who  shows  himself  more  an- 
xious to  work  out  a.  successful  an.swer  to  your  problem 
than  to  quote  the  lowest  price — Go  to  him.  His  is  tjie 
real  bargain. 


April  7,  1921. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Ajji'll  '2. — UiK-hanged  conditions,  generally 
speaking,  with  further  reductions  in  some  lines  of 
paper,  have  marked  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  trade 
during  the  past  week.  There  has  been  no  real  improve- 
ment in  business,  although  the  fact  that  what  orders 
are  being  placed  cai'ry  with  them  a.  request  for  imme- 
diate shipment  would  indicate  that  stocks  are  fast 
reaching  a  point  where  they  have  to  be  replenished. 
Mills  are  out  after  business  in  lines  of  both  pulp  and 
paper  and  in  no  department  can  orders  be  had  with- 
out hard  digging.  The  market  for  paper  still  shows  a 
downward  tendency-  and  pulp  is  being  offered  at  lower 
prices  than  have  hitherto  prevailed,  although  few 
transactions  are  being  recorded,  and  there  is  no  stable 
market.  It  is  stated  by  one  man  in  close  touch  with 
the  pulp  situation  that  bleached  sulphite  is  being  call- 
ed for  somewhat  more  freely.  The  fact  that  a  few 
months  ago  the  commodity  began  to  show  a^  sharp  de- 
cline in  price  is  not  taken  as  any  sign  of  a  collapse  in 
the  industry  but  merely  as  a  seasonable  and  timely 
incident  as  part  of  the  changed  condition'in  manufact- 
uring circles  in  Canada  genei'ally.  It  is  stated  that 
orders  are  beginning  to  come  in  a  bit  more  freely  now 
and  manufacturers  are  anticipating  increased  busine.ss. 
It  is  also  significant  that  there  is  now  growing  up  a 
demand  for  sulphite  for  the  manufacture  of  a  certain 
quality  of  silk,  from  which  is  manufactured  probably 
the  greater  proportion  of  such  articles  as  stockings, 
ties,  etc.  now  being  sold.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
silk  mills  are  operating  actively  at  the  present  time, 
it  should  mean  that  sulphite  will  have  an  additional 
field  for  use  which  will  add  considerably  to  its  demand. 
While  some  of  the  pulp  mills  are  operating  light, 
it  is  stated  that  .such  institution«  as  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany are  running  at  very  nearly  capacity,  which  is 
taken  as  a  sign  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

KRAFT  PAPER.— Kraft  pulp  is  still  quoted  at  $80 
a  ton,  with  kraft  paper  at  lOe  a  pound  and  the  demand 
is  still  light.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  a  man  in  close 
touch  with  the  kraft  market  that  there  have  been  in- 
dications of  a  loosening  up  process  and  that  some 
orders  are  beginning  to  come  in  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery, wpich  is  taken  to  indicate  that  tlie  market  is  bare 
of  supplies  and  that  the  demand  for  this  class  of  paper 
is  likely  to  show  an  increa.se  very  .shortly   now. 

TAG  MANILA. — This  line  of  paper  is  being  handled 
in  limited  quantities  and  the  market  is  still  consider- 
ably off  and  the  demand  quiet.  The  price  to  the  job- 
bers is  Ti/oc.  as  against  121/20.  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
Envelope  manila,  which  was  14i/i;c.  at  the  first  of  the 
year  is  now  quoted  at  10c. 

BRISTOLS. — Bristols  are  down  4c  a  pound,  with  a 
price  of  IOV2C.  to  16c.  to  jobbers,  according  to  grade, 
as  against  15i^c.  to  25c.,  which  prices  prevailed  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  year.  There  has  been  vei^y  little  re- 
duction in  cover  papei-s  which  range  from  13c.  to  23c.. 
the  top  price  three  months  ago  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
25c.  a  pound. 

COATED  PAPER.— Coated  paper  mills  are  fairly 
biisy  and  have,  perhaps,  been  less  affected  by  the  paper 


slump  than  most  other  paper  manufacturing  lines.  One 
or  two  of  the  mills  report  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
business  ahead  in  unfilled  ordere  and  a  few  of  them 
are  under  the  necessity  of  stocking  up  the  product  of 
their  machines.  There  has  been  some  slight  readjust- 
ment of  prices  to  the  jobbers  during  the  past  few  days. 
No.  1  coated  is  now  ISi^c. ;  No.  2,  ITVoc. ;  tints  and 
colors  19c. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— The  wrapping  paper  trade 
continues  to  be  dull  and  the  mills  are  hot  after  busi- 
ness. It  is  believed  that  the  consuming  public  is  close 
to  the  point  where  it  has  to  buy  paper.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  character  of  the  orders  coming  in,  which 
are  small  in  bulk  but  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
requests  for  immediate  shipment. 

ENVELOPE  TRADE.— Envelope  manufacturers  are 
complaining  of  a  considerable  falling  off  in  trade 
since  the  paper  slump  set  in  and  that  a  comparatively 
small  volume  of  business  is  being  done.  A  leading 
manufacturer  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ent high  postage  I'ate  on  letters  is  re.sponsible  to  some 
extent  for  the  lessened  demand,  combined  with  the 
general  drop  in  paper,  and  he  is  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  reinstatement  of  the  old  penny  postage  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  envelope  business  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  see  its  way  clear  to  forego  tJie  collection 
of  the  extra  cent. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— The  week  has  .seen  a 
di-op  of  15  per  cent  in  tissue  paper  and  10  per  cent  in 
toilets.  There  has  been  little  improvement  in  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  recently,  which  continues  to  be  comprised 
of  small  lots  with  big  orders  at  a  premium.  Business 
generally  in  this  department  of  the  paper  trade  is  dull 
and  the  mills  are  digging  for  business  in  company  with 
the  jobbers.  Manila  tissue,  24  x  36-12  is  now  quoted 
at  .1;1.45  ;  20  X  30-81/0,  .$1.05  ;  No.  1  white,  24  x  36,  .$2.15  ; 
20  X  30,  $1.55;  ten-pound  cap,  24  x  36,  $1.65;  20  x  30.7, 
$1.15. 


. .  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  2 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Notwithstanding  that  some  improvement  in  demand 
for  several  grades  of  paper  is  reported,  the  market  as 
a  whole  remains  in  a  very  quiet  condition.  Buyers  in 
general  are  operating  in  cautious  fashion,  confining 
their  orders  almost  solely  to  paper  directly  required, 
and  with  most  consuming  trades  experiencing  unusual 
dullness,  the  need  for  paper  of  any  kind  is  far  below 
normal  proportions,  with  the  result  that  current  de- 
mand does  not  commence  to  approximate  that  of  more 
ordinary  times  when  general  business  is  better  than  it 
is  today. 

Certain  grades  of  fine  papers  are  reported  moving 
in  a  little  larger  volume.  Obviously  the  demand  for 
writing  paper  at  present  runs  mainly  ti)ward  the  cheap- 
er qualities,  and  it  is  these  lines  that  are  sought  by 
printers  and  stationery  manufacturers  in  somewhat 
increased  quantities.  It  is  also  stated  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  that  tissue  pai>er  is  in  better  call  and 
that  recent  sales  haye  involved  slightly  larger  amounts 
than  previously.  The  flurry  of  demand  for  these  kinds 
of  paper,  however,  has  not  changed  the  tenor  of  the 
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market.  Most  grades  of  paper  are  moving  in  very 
light  volume.  Spot  demand  has  almost  disappeared, 
and  were  it  not  for  contract  business,  activity  in  most 
branches  of  the  trade  would  be  close  to  a  standstill. 

As  an  apt  illustration  of  the  condition  prevailing  at 
mills,  announcement  was  made  this  week  by  one  of  the 
large  paper  mills  in  Maine  of  the  first  curtailment  in 
working  hours  since  the  plant  was  built  15  years  ago, 
the  operating  schedule  being  reduced  to  four  days  per 
week.  Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country  tell 
of  increasing  curtailment  of  paper  production ;  this 
being  made  necessary  by  the  light  demand  for  paper 
and  the  refusal  of  manufactures  to  pile  up  additional 
stocks  of  their  product  under  present  unfavorable  and 
uncertain  market  conditions.  It  is  authoritativelj- 
stated  that  the  average  paper  mill  in  the  United  States 
has  sufficient  stock  of  finished  material  on  hand  to 
supply  a  month's  normal  demand,  and  few  or  none  of 
them  are  willing  to  augment  these  stocks  while  being 
so  much  in  the  dark  as  regards  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth. 

If  anything,  the  market  for  newsprint  is  growing 
worse  instead  of  showing  improvement.  There  is  very 
little  demand  for  print  paper  for  spot  delivery ;  in  fact, 
reports  have  been  heard  of  some  publishers  endeavor- 
ing to  resell  a  part  of  their  contract  supj^lies  because 
of  the  decrease  in  consumption  and  their  resultant  lack 
of  need  for  all  paper  they  have  bought  on  contract. 
Offerings  of  imported  newsprint  are  being  made  at 
stai-tlingly  low  prices.  At  least  one  sale,  involving 
100  tons  of  foreign  newsprint,  was  recorded  several 
da.vs  ago  at  3.50  cents  per  pound  ex  the  warehouse  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  this  paper  was  of  Swedish 
manufacture  and  compared  very  favorably  in  quality 
with  domestic  and  Canadian  newsprint.  As  would  be 
inferred  by  this  transaction,  there  are  quite  a  few  dis- 
tress lots  of  imported  print  paper  in  the  hands  of  im- 
porters or  others  who  are  letting  go  of  stocks  for 
whatever  can  be  realized  from  buyers.  This  naturally 
affects  the  market  for  domestic  newsprint  and  pub- 
lishers are  repeatedly  insisting  on  further  cuts  in  price 
before  they  will  place  orders.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
just  what  is  the  spot  value  of  newsprint.  Domestic 
roll  news  for  spot  .shipment  can  be  bought  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  and,  in  all  probability,  at  substantially  less. 
There  has  been  no  further  change  reported  in  contract 
quotations. 

Sales  of  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  at  7.50  cents 
a  pound  at  mills  Jiave  been  noted,  representing  a 
slight  decline.  Tissues  hold  fairly  steady  at  about  $1 
per  ream  for  No.  1  white,  with  No.  2  white  and  No.  1 
manila  quoted  at  around  85  cents  a  ream.  Book 
papers  are  in  an  easy  market  position  with  mills  quot- 
ing at  a  basis  of  about  8.50  cents  per  pound  on  ma- 
chine finished  book  but  with  the  probabilities  in  favor 
of  buyers  securing  some  supply  at  further  concessions. 

Boards  are  in  dull  demand  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
mill  in  the  coiuitry,  according  to  reports,  that  is  oper- 
ating more  than  50  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Plain  chip 
board  is  freely  offered  at  -1=30  per  ton  f.o.b.  mills  and 
is  meeting  little  worthwhile  demand,  while  news  board 
is  bringing  onlv  in  the  vicinity  of  $35  a  ton  at  mills. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Sales  of  mechanical  wood  pulp 
have  been  reported  this  week  placing  prices  on  new 
low  levels  for  the  present  downward  movement  of 
values.  Prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  deli- 
very has  sold  at  $35  per  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants,  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  this  is  about  all  consum- 


ers will  now  consider  paying.  There  is  a  very  limited 
demand  for  ground  wood.  Newsprint  mills  are  doing 
little  or  no  l)uying,  board  manufacturers  are  aljsorbing 
supplies  in  spasmodic  fashion  and  in  light  tonnage, 
and  other  consumers  are  keeping  mostly  out  of  view  as 
buyers.  The  result  is  that  those  producers  attempting 
to  market  pulp  find  that  they  must  accept  almost  any 
price  offered  in  order  to  effect  sales.  Moreover,  there 
is  little  indication  of  improvement  in  the  market  until 
activity  in  the  paper  trade  broadens,  because  paper- 
makers  seem  determined  not  to  absorb  raw  material 
imtil  their  actual  requirements  necessitate  their  doing 
so. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  market  for  chemical  wood 
pulp  is  decidedly  quiet  and  quotations  are  irregular 
and  on  a  broad  range.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
established  market  price  on  any  grade  of  pulp  today. 
Producers  quote  one  price,  and  invariably  accept  a 
much  lower  figure  when  customers  make  counter  of- 
fers. Sales  have  been  reported  within  the  past  several 
days  at  surprisinglj^  low  levels,  and  while  the  cases 
cited  may  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  they 
at  least  indicate  how  cheaply  some  buyers  are  getting 
pulp. 

Foreign  bleached  sulphite  has  actually  sold  on  spot 
in  New  York  at  6  cents  per  pound  ex  warehouse  for 
strictly  No.  1  pulp,  while  a  sale  of  domestic  sulphite 
of  book  paper  quality  at  3.75  cents  f.o.b.  producing 
mill  has  been  noted.  News  grade  sulphite  of  so-called 
No.  2  grade  is  being  offered  at  3  cents  a  pound  and 
yet  dealers  claim  that  this  pulp  is  of  identically  the 
same  quality  as  No.  1  news  sulphite,  for  which  manu- 
facturers ask  3.50  cents.  Kraft  pulp  is  quotably  lower 
at  between  3.25  and  3.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  do- 
mestic and  3.50  cents  for  Scandinavian  kraft,  while 
business  has  been  done  in  southern  pine  kraft  pulp 
down  to  2.75  cents.  The  quotable  basis  on  domestic 
No.  1  bleached  .sulphite  is  around  6.50  cents  a  pound  at 
mills,  but  wuth  foreign  bleached  sulphite  available  at 
6  cents,  it  is  obvious  domestic  manufacturers  are  ex- 
periencing difficulty  obtaining  more  than  this  figure 
for  their  pulp. 

RAGS. — The  cotton  rag  market  is  characterized  by 
a  dull  condition  similar  to  that  existing  in  other  paper- 
making  raw  material  lines.  Demand  from  consumers 
is  unusually  narrow,  and  those  few  mills  operating  as 
buyers  are  absorbing  on  the  whole  but  negligible  a- 
mount  of  rags.  Prices  are  veiy  uncertain,  and  they 
play  but  a  minor  part  in  the  consummation  of  business 
under  prevailing  circumstances.  If  a  paper  mill  needs 
stock  it  comes  into  the  market  and  buys  the  rags  want- 
ed, paying  clbse  to  the  prices  dealers  a.sk;  if  consumers 
are  not  in  need  of  rags  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  absorb  supplies  regardless  of  the  figures  quoted  by 
sellers.  Dealers  themselves  frankly  say  they  are  not 
aware  what  rags  are  worth  owing  to  the  light  volume 
of  business  current  and  the  lack  of  an  established  price 
basis  on  any  grade. 

New  white  shirt  cuttings  are  offered  at  12  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  shipping  points  without  attracting  buyers, 
while  new  washables  are  available  to  mills  at  6  cents 
at  shipping  points,  new  light  silesias  at  7.75  cents, 
fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  8  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at 
8  cents,  unbleached  muslins  at  11  cents  and  white 
lawms  at  11.50  cents.  Old  No.  1  repacked  whites  are 
quoted  at  around  7  cents,  thirds  and  blues  at  2.50  to 
2.75  cents  and  roofing  rags  of  No.  1  quality  at  95  cents 
to  $1. 
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TRADE-nARK- 

Rr6l5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingf  ors^  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  BrowTi   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murray  Hil>  4246-47 
■'    2170 
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PAPER  STOCK. — Prices  on  old  papers  have  con- 
tinued to  recede  in  a  market  devoid  of  important  trade 
activity.  Old  No.  1  books  and  matrazines  have  sold  to 
mills  at  one  cent  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  No  1  old 
kraft  paper  at  1.60  cents,  v?hite  blank  news  cuttings 
at  1.65  cents  and  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  2;25 
cents.  Folded  newspapers  have  been  purchased  by 
board  mills  at  as  low  as  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
at  shipping  points,  and  the  slight  buying  of  No.  1  mix- 
ed papers  has  been  mostly  at  a  price  basis  of  about  30 
cents  a  hundred.  The  market  as  a  whole  displays  ex- 
ceptional dullness.  Consumers  are  said  to  be  buying 
in  lighter  volume  than  the  present  generation  of  paper 
stock  dealers  can  remember,  and  indications  are  that 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  prices  already  are  at  con- 
siderable below  the  cost  of  production,  they  would  go 
a  good  deal  lower. 

.  OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— A  little  demand  ex- 
ists for  old  manila  rope  at  a  price  of  around  4  cents 
per  pound  for  No.  1  rope  at  shipping  points,  and  mix- 
ed .strings  are  moving  in  scattered  directions  at  about 
one  cent  per  pound,  but  old  bagging  is  in  a  dormant 
market  condition  and  is  strictly  nominal  in  value. 
Dealers  quote  around  1.25  cents  on  No.  1  scrap  bag- 
ging and  about  1.50  cents  on  gunny  but  very  few  or- 
ders are  materializing. 

News  From  Our  Advertisers 


The  high  speed  of  this  machine,  together  with  the 
heavy  loads  carried,  usies  up  a  great  deal  of  power  in 
a  plain  bearing,  roughly  30%  more  power  is  available 
in  a  ball  bearing  machine  than  a  plain  bearing.  The 
speed  can  be  increased  and  the  results  have  shown  that 
a  great  increase  can  be  made  in  the  stock  fed  into  a 
ball  bearing  Jordan.  The  plug  is  held  absolutely  in 
the  centre  of  the  shell,  wliich  means  a  very  uniform 
stock  of  great  finenCkSS,  besides  the  saving  in  lubricant 
and  attention. 

The  heavy  type  radial  bearings  are  shown  to  carry 
the  load,  and  the  double  row  self-aligning  thrust  bear- 
ing to  take  the  end  thrust. 

The  application  is  adjustable  endwise,  and  the  hous- 
ings are  sealed  to  keep  out  injurious  liquids. 


RECORDS   COMBUSTIBLE   FLUE   GASES. 

A  new  departure  in  combustion  control  devices  is 
described  in  an  illustrated  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  Mono  Corporation  of  America,  25  "West  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  Duplex  Mono,  as  it  is  called,  is 
unique  in  that  it  automatically  analyzes  and  records 


Ball  Bearings  for  grinders  and 
Jordans. 

The  elimination  of  power  and  oil 
wasting  friction  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  of  the  mill  operator. 
Ball  bearings  are  being  constantly 
more  widely  used. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  application  of  S  K  F  ball  bearings 
to  a  pulp  grinder.  This  design  is  arranged  with  a  wide 
felt  groove,  a  grease  groove  and  a  water  flinger  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  intnision  of  water  or  any  other  liquid. 

The  self-aligning  feature  of  the  S  K  F  bearing  whieli 
is  well  brought  out  in  this  drawing  provides  for  any 
spring  or  disalignment.  The  elimination  of  friction  on 
these  bearings  is  considerable,  the  amount  of  the  heavy 
loads  carried  and  the  freedom  from  heating  and  con- 
stant replacement,  which  is  necessary  when  wood  or 
water  cooled  bearings  are  used. 

Fig.  2  (on  page  3!)2)  shows  the  bearing  lay-out  in 
detail  for  Jordan  engine  applicati(ui. 


the  combined  percentages  of  three  combustible  gases 
(CO,  CH4  and  IL.)  during  all  such  times  as  any  or  all 
of  these  appear  in  tihe  flue,  while  it  also  produces  a  con- 
tinuous accurate  record  of  the  percentage  of  COj.  Both 
records  are  on  one  and  the  same  chart.     This  is  of  a 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 

1813 


NEW  YORK 


We  buy  all  kinds 
of  Canadian 


WOOD  PULP 


AT    TOP    PRICES. 

Write  xa  and  be 
Convinced. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet  2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 


Paper 
ACID 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 

COLOURS 


||»>%^il^"> 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


C;5;«»"--''v'''  -■■   "^^^twff.." 
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Product  S^nples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL' 

Orders  suppUed  direct  from  Canadian  StookB. 


ITew  Products  xviJl  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
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new  typo,  and  very  clear  and  easy  to  read.  The  bulletin 
emphasizes  the  serious  losses  which  frequently  occur 
in  boiler  plant  furnaces  on  account  of  the  escape  of 
unconsumed  combustible  gases.  This  may  occur  at  any 
time,  but  happens  especially  when  high  CO.  recoi'ds 
are  attempted  TUider  the  guidance  of  flue  gas  anal.vz- 
ing  instruments  recording  CO^.  oidy,  even  when  s\ipple- 
mented  by  an  occasional  snap  test  for  CO.  With  the 
Duplex  Mono  as  a  guide,  the  fireman  soon  learns  to 
regulate  his  fires  and  drafts  to,  avoid  the  escape  of 
combustible  gases  while  holding  CO,  at  the  liighest 
possible  i)ei'centage  at  all  times.  Should  combustible 
gases  appear  when  the  jiercentagc  of  CO.,  is  le.ss  than 
the  allowable  percentage  at  which  experience  with  the 
particular  furnace  in  question  has  proven  it  possible 
to  operate  under  any  set  of  conditions,  he  knows  tliere 
is  something  wrong  requiring  immediate  attention.  The 
plant    executive    is    given    a    permanent    record    which 


gives  him  the  data  iie<'essary  to  conijiute  the  degree  of 
efficiency  attained  in  firing,  and  offers  him  every  op- 
portunity to  intelligently  select  his  fuel,  make  alter- 
ations or  repaii's,  and  supervise  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 
)iien. 


EXHIBITION    IN    LONDON    FOR    PRINTING,    PA- 
PER, BOOKBINDING,  AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 

I'udcr  date  February  '13,  Traile  Commissioner  Har- 
rison Watson,  London,  writes  as  follows:  "The  orga- 
nizer of  the  Printing,  Paper.  Stationery,  Bookbinding, 
Boxmaking,  and  Allied  Trades'  Exhibition  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from 
April  30  to  May  14,  desires  the  exhibition  and  congress 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Canadian  printers,  litho- 
graphers, bookbinders,  newspaper  proprietors,  etc.,  in 
the  hope  that  some  may  be  over  in  England  at  that 
date  and  will  attend  the  congress. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO 

PAPER  MILLS 


^OW-OFF 

CATALOGUE  No.  60  TELLS  MORE  ABOUT  IT— HAVE  YOU  ONE  ? 


Mason  Combination  Reducing  Valves  are 
designed  to  reduce  and  maintain  an  even 
pressure  of  steam,  water  or  air,  regardless 
of  the  variation  of  the  Initial  pressure  or  of 
the  volume  of  steam,  water  or  air  required. 
When  the  Initial  pressure  is  below  that  for 
which  the  reducing  valve  is  adjusted,  the 
reducing  valve  remains  wide  open  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  whatever  pressure  there  Is 
ivailable  until  the  initial  pressure  rises 
ibove  the  pressure  for  which  the  reducing 
valve  is  adjusted,  when  the  reducing  valve 
partially  closes  and  assumes  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  volume  required  to  main- 
tain the  reduced  pressure,  for  which  the 
relucing  valve  is  adjusted. 

An  installation  of  this  character  has  been 
found  to  possess  several  advantages  over  the 
self-contained  style  of  reducing  valve,  as  the 
valve  in  the  steam  line  is  a  simple  Balanced 
Valve  of  heavy  design  and  not  liable  to  de- 
rangement, and  in  case  of  necessity  It  can 
It  any  time  be  opened  and  the  pressure 
maintained  by  hand. 
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Saving  the  waste  of 
experiments  with  belts 

In  securing  the  right  belt  for  your  drives  lies  the  great  econ- 
oiuy  of'buying  belting  from  the  nearest  Fairbanks-Morse  Branch 
House.  The  belt  buyer  need  not  waste  time  or  money  on  experi- 
mental or  research  work.  Fairbanks-Morse  engineers  will  ana- 
lyze the  requirements  of  a  single  machine,  or  an  entire  mill,  with- 
out any  obligation,  and  make  their  recommendations  that  will 
ensure  the  right  belt  for  the  job,  whatever  it  is. 

Graton  &  Knight  Standardized  Leather  Belting 


If  it  isn't  here 
— write  us 

V.  G.  Hangerx 
Hyati  Roller 

Bearings 
S.   K.   F.   Ball 

Bearings 
Pilloiv    Blocks 
Shafting 
Couplings 
Fairbanks     Wood 

Split  Pulleys 
Oneida  Steel 

Split     Pulleys 
Cast  Iron   Pulleys 
Rope    Sheaves 
Belt    Conveyors 
Elevators 
Chain 

Fairbanks  Scales 
.lacklift  Trucks 
Yale  Chain  Blocks 


Is  standardized  right  from  the  selection  of  the  hide  through  all 
the  processes  of  manufacture.  The  leather  is  chosen  for  the  kind 
of  belt  it  must  make.  This  excellence  of  material  can  only  be 
obtained  when  the  manufacturer  tans  his  own  leather.  Graton  & 
Knight  Belting  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
because  of  its  resistance  to  external  conditions,  such  as  heat,  mois- 
ture and  chemicals. 

Dick's  Original  Balata  Belting 

Has  been  installed  with  absolute  confidence  for  many  years 

because  the  special  nature  of  the  gum 
used  in  its  manufacture  makes' it  less 
susceptible  to  cliinatic  conditions  and 
less  subject  to  stretching.  Its  greater 
strength,  flexibility,  pulley-gripping 
power  and  durability  effect  big  savings 
in  avoiding  stoppages  and  breakdowns 
and  in  the  conservation  of  power. 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information 


The   Canadian   Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 
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EDITORIAL 


RIVALS  OR  PARTNERS?* 

Mr.  Toastina.ster,  uiemhers  and  friends  of  The  Associa- 
tion that  Puts  the  Pep  in  the  Industry. 

Your  secretary  is  certainly  a  Keen  un  (Keenan).  He 
sent  me  the  usual  announcement  of  this  affair  and  I 
put  my  mark  in  the  proper  space  on  the,  postcard  and 
sent  it  back.  His  next  move  was  to  say,  "I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  you  accept  our  invitation  to  sit  at  the 
Guest  Table.  Kindly  mention  the  subject  you  would 
like  placed  after  .your  name."'  Later  on  he  wrote  to 
the  effect  that  my  choice  of  a  subject  was  only  a  blind, 
and  that  the  toastmaster  would  tell  us  what  we  were  to 
say,  so  it  seems  Wise  just  to  take  De  Cew  and  Hatch 
up  something  because  I  know  the  Judge  will  Sisson  . 
having  something  Moore  than  a  Steage  bow. 

At  any  rate,  having  put  such  a  heavy  charge  in  our 
digesters,  it  may  be  as  well  to  relieve  a  little  gas,  al- 
though I  am  not  sure  whether  the  liquid  should  be 
cooking  liquor  or  a  digestive  catalyzer.  Now  it  is  com- 
paratively safe  to  sit  down  at  my  desk  and  scribble  an 
editorial  that  will  be  read  by  no  one  within  twenty 
miles  of  that  sacred  spot,  but  when  it  comes  to  standing 
up  here  and  trying  to  make  a  speech,  I  feel  as  much  out 
of  my  class  as  the  Englishman  in  the  first  class  com- 
partment. 

According  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  always  tells  the 
truth,  even  when  selling  that  kind  of  paper  which  is 
said  to  have  the  widest  eireiilation,  an  American  en- 
tered a  first  class  compartment  in  an  English  train, 
where  two  Englishmen  sat.  One  of  tliem  said  in  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  manner,  "I  say,  my  good  fel- 
low, yon  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  in  here." 

There  was  no  response,  so  after  a  while  the  objection 
was  repeated  a  litJtle  more  vigorously.  Still  the  Ameri- 
can smoked. 

Finally  the  Englishman  became  quite  exasperated 
and  said  if  the  cigar  were  not  thrown  out  the  window 
he  would  speak  to  the  guard,  but  at  the  next  station 
when  the  guard  looked  in,  the  American  told  him,  the 
Englishman,  who  was  complaining,  was  riding  on  a 
second  class  ticket.  On  being  asked  for  it,  tliat  gentle- 
man showed  his  ticket  and  was  promptly  transferred 
to  the  other  coach. 

The  other  Englishman  asked  the  American,  as  the 
train  started  again,  how  he  ascertained  that  their  com- 
panionu  was  riding  on  a  second  class  ticket.    "Oh,  that 


*    These   remarks   are  taken    from   a   talk   tilie   editor 

is   supposed    to   give   at  the   banquet   of   the   Technical 

Association.     They   are  given    here    in    the    interest   of 
"conservation". 


was  easy,"  he  replied,  "I  saw  the  end  of  it  sticking  out 
of  his  vest  pocket  and  noticed  it  was  the  same  color  as 
mine." 

Now  these  two  travellers  might  just  as  well  have 
continued  the  journey  in  peace  and  each  enjoyed  his 
smoke  although  the  Englishman  might  have  chosen  a 
pipe  or  a  cigarette.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  makers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
journeying  together.  Whether  the  journey  leads  to  ex- 
tinction of  the  forest  and  death  to  the  industry  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  or  the  perpetuation  of  timber  supplies 
and  continual  operation  of  our  mills,  depends  on  the 
completeness  of  friendly  co-operation  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry.  Just  as  some  men  smoke 
cigai's  while  others  smoke  pipes,  and  some  land  grows 
corn  while  other  soil  grows  cabbage,  so  one  eonnti-y  is 
naturally  adapted  to  certain  lines  of  manufacture  while 
another  is  better  fitted  to  make  something  else. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  were  both  blessed  by 
nature  with  magnificent  forests  and  the  earlier  indus- 
trial development  of  both  countries  involved  the  ex- 
ploitation of  this  timber  wealth  as  one  of  the  first  of  the 
natural  resources  to  be  developed.  In  fact,  in  most  of 
the  localities  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  considerable 
part  of  the  forest  not  onlj^  to  construct  the  first  log 
houses  of  the  settler,  but  to  make  room  for  his  crops. 
Increase  in  population  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  demand  for  manufactured  articles,  especially  lum- 
ber, furniture,  implements  and  ships,  called  for  a  con- 
tinual expansion  of  industries  dependent  on  ithe  forest 
for  raw  material.  The  centre  of  the  population  re- 
mained nearest  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  until  well 
along  in  the  last  century  and  as  most  of  the  shiiDping 
was  done  from  Atlantic  ports  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  forest  growth  on  the  hillsides  of  the  Appalachian 
Range  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  demand  for  wood. 
For  many  years  the  areas  in  forest  appeared  so  enor- 
mous in  proportion  to  the  population  that  there  was 
little  thought  or  reason  for  even  a  crude  attem23t  at 
conservation. 

It  was  not  until  about  three  quarters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury had  passed  that  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp 
became  an  established  industry  and  even  for  many 
years  after  that  time  there  still  remained  apparently 
all  the  timber  that  woiald  ever  be  required.  Times  haye 
certainly  changed  and  now  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try of  America,  disregarding  for  the  present  the  49th 
parallel,  finds  itself  with  the  end  of  its  wood  supply 
almost  in  sight. 

Coincident    with    the    growth    oF    population    in    the 
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United  States,  the  importance  of  the  wood  using  indus- 
tries has  diminished  quite  considerably  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  industrial  development  just  as  agriculture 
in  the  eastern  States  is  now  almost  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  the  total  yield  from  American  soil. 
Along  with  this  change  of  the  character  of  American 
industries  we  find  a  somewhat  parallel  alteration  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  itself.  At  first,  paper 
mills  were  purely  local  concerns  using  rags  collected 
in  the  neighborhood.  Witli  the  inii)ri)ve(l  methods  of 
transportation,  many  of  these  scattered  mills  disap- 
peared and  the  industry  centered  in  districts  which 
were  better  adapted  than  others  for  the  production  of 
paper.  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
soon  predominated  as  manutacturers  of  paper  while 
less  and  le.ss  was  obtained  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  migration  was  partly  due  to  the  more  abundant 
raw  material  and  water  power  in  the  north  east. 

Just  as  the  rag  industry  moved  northward  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  so  we  fiml  now  a  definite 
movement  of  the  woodpulp  and  paper  industry  to  the 
westward  and  northward.  The  north-wesitern  States. 
Canada  and  Alaska  have  now  the  only  extensive  forest 
reserves  on  this  continent  although  careful  operation 
will  extend  the  life  of  other  American  forests  for  some 
years.  These  la.st  forest  reserves  are,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal security  of  the  wood  working,  the  publishing',  and 
some  other  industries  of  this  continent,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  of  other  countries.  The  maintenance  of  these 
securities  in  a  productive  condition  rests  with  the  Can- 
adian people  ]irincpally,  but  there  is  some  oi)ligation  on 
the  part  of  the  ultimate  consumer  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  demands  on  the  trustee.  Unless  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  endangering  the  life  of  the  investment,  or 
there  is  great  urgency,  capital  should  not  be  drawn 
upon  for  current  operation.  The  demands  of  the  paper 
consumers  on  this  continent,  in  the  past,  have  induced 
the  expenditure  of  our  forest  capital  at  an  entirely 
unwarranted  rate.  We  believe  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  our  Governments  realize  that  a  continua- 
tion of  such  a  policy  cannot  be  tolerated  and  that  a 
forest  policy  is  rapidly  developing  which  will  limit  the 
amount  of  timber  that  may  be  annually  removed  from 
the  people's  property  even  though  the  consumer  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  product.  It  ivS 
simply  a  question  of  i-elieving  the  pressure  in  order  lo 
extend  the  life  of  tlie  security.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  public  investment  in  forest  lands  will  pay 
the  public  a  handsome  and  continually  increasing  divi- 
dend. The  Canadian  regulations  regarding  the  use  of 
Crown  land  timber  are  to  be  looked  upon  therefor,  not 
in  the  light  of  restricting  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try, but  rather  as  ensuring  the  perpetual  operation  of 
the  industry  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Friends  of  the  forest  in  the  United  States  have  joined 
forces  in  a  concerted  movement  which  will  prove  an 
important  factor  in  re-ostabli,shing  the  w^ood  using  in- 


dustries of  the  United  States  on  as  sound  a  basis  as 
they  were  in  the  early  days.  Canada  is  now  indus- 
trially in  a  position  not  very  dis-similar  from  that  of 
the  States  in  the  early  days  of  the  woodpulp  industry 
and  the  growth  of  the  country  both  industrially  and 
agricuDturallj'  will  require  the  removal  of  considerable 
quantities  of  timber.  The  greatest  care  in  the  husband- 
ing of  present  supplies  is  therefore  imperative'.  Mean- 
while the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  timber  makes  it 
economically  |)ossilile  to  transport  it  almost  any  dis- 
tance so  that  we  may  see  pidpwood  transported  even 
from  Alaska  or  Russia  to  mills  in  the  ITnited  States. 

We  are  certain  that  the  present  agitation  and  c0)i- 
ceni  l(ir  tlie  future  supplies  of  pulpwood  reflects  but  a 
tcmpin-ary  condition  and  that  with  the  establishment  of 
scientific  forest  policies,  many  of  this  generation  will 
see  the  beginning  of  the  period  when  the  forest  will  Ix' 
re-established  on  non  agricultural  lands  in  a  perpetu- 
ally productive  condition.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
need  for  the  closest  co-operation  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  forest  reserves  of  North  America  because  they 
represent  the  future  security  of  many  industries  in  both 
countries.  The  situation  calls  for  i)artnership  rather 
than  competition.  There  is  no  tiuestion  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  expansion  in  both  countries  and  raw 
iiiatci-ial  eiKMigh  to  satisty  all  the  I'equireinents  of  our 
|iopulations.  and  then  some. 


LV  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY. 

An  important  piece  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Vocational  Education  was  a  proper 
survey  of  the  industry  as  to  the  basic  educational  re- 
ipiirements  foi-  the  various  positions  in  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  The  committee  was  foi-tunate  in  securing  the 
sei'vices  of  Mr.  ■].  C.  Wiright  of  the  U.  S.  Federal  Board 
For  A'ocational  Education.  Mr.  Wright  visited  typical 
mills  in  Caiuula  and  the  United  States  and  tabulated 
the  work  done  by  each  operator  and  his  probable  lines 
of  promotion.  With  this  is  a  statement  of  the  educa- 
tional subjects  with  which  each  of  these  should  be 
i'a  miliar. 

This  material  ajjpcared  serially  this  spi'in^-  in  the 
Paper  Trade  Jouinal  and  has  been  reprinted  by  that 
periodical  as  a  haiuly  pamphlet  for  educators  and 
ithers  intei'ested  in  vocational  education.  The  report 
is  very  comprehensive  and  will  be  a  great  help  in  the 
development  of  educational  work.  Our  eontemporarv 
and  the  committee  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  industry. 

Copies  ma.\  lie  had  in  Canada  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Caiuidian  l*ul|)  and  Paper  Association  and  in  the  States 
from  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  18  East  41st  St.  or  .Mr.  T.  J. 
Keenan,  M'2  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


T.iic    man    with    few    words    doesn't    have    lo    take   so 
manv  of  them  back. 
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The  **  Auto  vapor"  Thermo -Compression  Evaporator 

(Description    fiiniislied    by   ESCHER   WY88   &    CO..    Zurich,  Switzerland,  through  their  Montreal  Office. 


('dill  i-oiisiimcrs  everywhere,  since  the  War,  have 
e.Kpei-ienced  difficulties  in  procuring  fuel,  even  at 
high  prices,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  ini- 
I)rove  the  existing  heat  processes.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  method  of  heat  saving  has  so  far  found  but 
little  attention,  that  is  the  "Bruden"  compression  pro- 
cess, which  allows  a  practically  {-omplete  recovery  of 
heat  in  the  exhaust  and  its  renewed  utilization.  This 
process  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  all  cases 
where  mechanical  energy  is  available  for  driving  the 
lieat  engine,  and  thus  opens  the  field  for  the  economical 
evaporation  of  all  kinds  of  fluids,  chemicals."  acids. 
d.ves,  etc. 

The  apparatus  for  the  Wirth  system  of  thermo- 
conipression  is  shown  in  Figure  1  :  The  boiler  1  con- 
tains the  fluid  to  be  evaporated,  which  by  means  of 
live  steam  passing  through  the  pipe  2  is  first  brought 
to  boiling  temperature.  The  vajior  generated  from  the 
fluid  is  drawn  off  through  pipe  5  into  the  compressor 
6.  and  after  being  compressed,  passes  through  jiipe  7 
into  the  heating  coil  8  where  it  condenses.  The  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  goes  back  into  the  fluid,  where  it 
again  generates  vapor,  thus  completing  the  cycle.  The 
compressor  acts  thus  as  a  booster,  by  means  of  which 
the  temperature  of  the  vapor  coming  from  the  fluid  is 
brought  to  a  higher  level  so  that  it  can  be  used  again 
for   boiling   and   evajiorating   the   fluid.      Tn    this   way 


the  heat  in  the  vajior  is  entirely  recovered  and  made 
use  of;  the  jirocess  requires  no  supply  of  new  heat 
except  for  small  Icsses  through  radiation,  but  only 
mechanical  energy  to  drive  the  compressor.  In  most 
cases  the  compressor  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
losses  besides  keeping  the  cycle  going.  The  heat  equi- 
valent of  the  energy  supplied  to  the  compressor  is  only 
a  small  fraction  (about  9%)  of  the  total  heat  utilized, 
which  fact  makes  this  process  especially  suitable  for 
installation  where  mechanical  energy  (electric  or 
steam)  is  used. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  process,  the  feature  of  which  is 
the  saving  of  every  percent  of  coal,  the  heat  of  liquid 
must  be  utilized  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  an  exhaust  feed  heater 
(10)  in  which  the  hot  condensate  coming  from  the  coil 
8  gives  its  heat  to  the  cold  fluid  entering  through  the 
coil  12.  The  results  obtainable  in  the  "  Autovapor"  are 
shown  graphically  in  Fig.  2.  The  figures  given  are 
test  results  with  an  apparatus  of  about  2.200  lbs.  per 
hour  capacity. 

The  "Briuleu"  compression  is  an  old  process,  but 
only  recently  has  been  developed  for  economic  use  on 
a  large  scale,  and  although  the  principle  is  very  simple 
in  itself,  it  presents  great  difficulties  in  practice.  It 
would  be  a  wrong  conclusion  to  assume  that  the  com- 
bination of  any  evaporator  with  a  compressor  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  o|)pratiii<i;-  installation; 
unless  air  details  are  considered  and  calcnlated  correct- 
ly, the  combination  fails  utterly. 

Although  evaporating  plants  are  now  i]i  use  in  a 
number  of  industries,  only  very  few  of  the  installations 
show  that  the  designers  had  a  real  understanding  of 
the  rather  com])licated  boiling  and  condensing  pro- 
cesses. The  generally  used  multiple-effect  evaporators 
do  not  reach  the  economy  of  the  "Bruden"  process. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
compressor  affects  only  the  comparatively  small  input 
of  energy,  and  not  the  comparatively  large  heat  of 
steam.  For  instance,  if  the  compi-essor  has  an  effi- 
ciency of  say  70%  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that 
30%  of  the  compressed  vapor  is  lost  and  has  to  be  made 
up  in  live  steam  heat.  The  comiu-essor  causes  only  a 
very  small  heat  loss  through  the  stuffing  boxes  and 
through  radiation. 

The  "Bruden"  principle  can  be  used  for  most  evapor- 
ating plants  operating  under  the  pressure  or  in  vacuo. 
As  the  specific  volume  of  the  vapor  increases  with  the 
lower  pressure,  the  operation  in  vacuo  necessitates 
larger  compres.sors ;  it  is  more  economical  to  operate, 
if  possible,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  unless  chem- 
ical conditions  of  the  fluid  require  lower  boiling  tem- 
peratures. In  plants  using  multiple  apparatus  oper- 
ation in  vacuo  is  adopted  to  utilize  the  drop  in  temper- 
ature;  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  "Bruden"  process. 
In  all  eases  however,  where  the  characteristics  of  the 
fluid  change  at  high  temperatures,  a  maximiim  tem- 
perature must  not  lie  exceeded.  This  process  has  the 
advantage  then,  that  the  evaporation  is  actually  going 
on  at  the  tem]ierature  desired. 

The  "Bruden"  proeess  has  been  used  principally  for 
caustic  soda,  dye  solutions,  cellulose,  lye,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  the  production  of  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium),  the  evaporation  of  milk  aiul  malt  products, 
the  distillation  of  water  aiul  chemicals,  will  offer  a 
great  field  for  the  "Autovapor". 


The  operation  and  attendance  of  the  plant  is  most 
simple.  The  "Autovapor"  is  fitted  with  automatic 
feeders  and  safety  contacts  so  that  the  compressor 
stops  in  case  of  faulty  operation  or  negligence.  The 
sudden  inrush  of  scum  and  fluid,  which  sometimes 
happens  with  surface  or  jet  condensers,  is  impossible, 
as  special  devices  are  fitted  on  the  boiler  to  prevent 
formation  of  scum.  The  econom.y  of  the  process  can 
be  seen  from  the  test  made  by  Prof.  Dr.  Stodola  of  the 
Zurich  University,  the  I'esult  of  which  was  given  as 
follows : 

"In  the  Plant  tested,  we  generated  with  1  K.  W. 
Hr.  36.0  to  37.7  lbs.  of  steam  jier  hour,  from  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda  of  7°  Beaume  and  concentrated  same 
during  test  to  about  23°  Beaume.  Calculated  in  heat 
units,  this  means  that  b.y  means  of  the  process  used, 
11.2  to  11.7  times  the  amount  of  heat  has  been  utilized 
for  the  evaporation,  which  would  have  been  available 
by  direct  conversion  of  the  electric  energy  into  heat. 
This  result  must  be  considered  the  more  favorable  as 
it  was  obtained  Avith  a  plant  of  only  about  50  K.W. 
capacity  and  unfinished  insulation  on  boiler  and  com- 
pressor. The  temperature  of  the  condensate  was  80°C. 
while  the  entering  solution  had  a  temperature  of  only 
20°C.  By  installing  a  pre-heater  of  larger  heating 
sui-face,  the  greatest  part  of  the  heat  lost  on  this  dif- 
ference could  be  recovered. 

The  purity  of  the  condensate  is  confirmed  through 
the  analysis  of  the  Zurich  Chemical  Laboratory;  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Jan.  1.5th  1918,  the  condensate 
contained  0.002  grains  per  liter  of  caustic  soda 
(NaOH).  Samples  taken  on  the  compressor  and  boiler 
show  also  only  negligible  quantities  of  soda. 

Zurich,  18th  February,  1918. 

(Sgd.)     PROF.  DR.  STODOLA. 

This  installation  was  started  up  with  live  steam, 
small  radiation  losses  were  also  covered  through  addi- 
tional live  steam.    The  measured  electric  input  cover- 
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ed  all  energy  used  and  ineludetl  the  losses  of  the  elec- 
tric motors,  power  required  b.y  the  anxiliary  apjiaratus, 
etc.,  also  the  insulation,  thermal  and  radiation  losses. 
The  test  report  shows  the  following  results  obtained : 
Averag-e  output  of  5  hours ;  2,170  lbs.  of  water  with 

52.97   K.W.Hr.   or  40.92  lbs.  per  K.W.  Hour. 
Average  output  of  best  hour:  2,588.5  lbs.  of  water  with 
55.51  K.W.Hr.  or  46.42  Ib.s.  per  K.W. Hour. 
In  general  the  following  figures  cau  be  assumed  for 
evaporation  of  various  fluids: 

Lbs.  per  K.W  IIi'. 

Distillation  of  ordinary  water 61.5  —  92 

Evaporation  of  fluids  of  low  boiling 
temperature,   specific   weights   below 

1.2. 44       —  77 

Evaporation  of  common  solutions  of 
caustic  soda.  Specific  weight  not 
over  1.2 35       —  57 


Evaporation  of  common  solutions  of 
caustic  soda.  Specific  weight  not 
over  1.5 15.5^ —  44 

Electrolytic    solutions    of    caustic    soda 

concentrated  to  1.3  specific  weight.     31       —  40 
Electrolytic    solutions    of    caustic    soda 

concentrated  to  1.5  specific  weight.  11  —  15.5 
Sulphite  solutions  of  about  1.3  specific 

weight 35      —  75 

Dye  solutions 35      —  75 

ililk,  malt  and  sugar  solutions 34       —  66 

Distillation     of     sea     water     and     salt 

solutions :     38       —  66 

The  lower  value*  are  for  small  outputs  up  to  about 
2,200  lbs.  per  hour,  and  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
higher  figures  for  outputs  of  about  9,000  lbs.  per  hour 
and  more  favorable  conditions. 


Fig.  3  shows  an  "Autovapor"  Plant  as  in- 
stalled by  Escher  Wyss  &  Co.,  together  with 
Kummler  &  Matter.  The  solution  from  the 
reservoir  (1)  goes  through  the  pre-heater  (2) 
into  the  boiler  (3)  where  it  evaporates.  The 
concentrated  solution  is  led  away  through  the 
discharge  pipe  (4).  The  vapor  is  drawn  through 
pipe  (5)  into  the  compressor  (6),  and  leaves 
same  after  compression  through  pipe  (7)  to  re- 
enter the  boiler  as  heating  medium.  (8)  is  an 
overflow  pipe  for  condensed  water  from  the 
boiler  to  the  pre-heater  (2).  The  electric  motor 
(11)  and  switchboard  (12)  complete  the  in- 
stallation. 
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Tlu>  apparatus  t-an  be  Luilt  for  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent operation.  In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous 
to  effect  only  the  pre-evaporation  by  means  of  com- 
pression, while  the  final  concentration  is  done  by  dir- 
ect boiling  or  exhaust  steam.  Prof.  Stodola's  report 
shows  that  the  condensate  coming  from  the  "Auto- 
vapor"  is  pure.  This  is  important  as  such  plants  can 
serve  two  purposes  at  the  same  time:  the  concentration 
of  a  solution,  and  the  production  of  distilled  water. 
The  test  made  on  the  condensate  showed  that  the  water 
was  absolutely  sterile. 

The  economy  of  the  "Autovapor"  compared  with  a 
process  using  coal  is  shown  in  the  following  two  calcul- 
ations for  the  two  principal  applications: 

A,     ELECTRIC  EXERCY  vs.  COAL. 
Coal  or  Steam. 

1.  Simplest,  most  unfavorable  case  with  simple 
evaporation  and  small  boiler  :    . 

Evaporation  in  the  apparatus:— 6  lbs.  per  1  lb.  Coal. 

2.  Best  results  obtained  with  triple  effect  evapor- 
ator, large  steam  boiler  and  utilization  of  high  pre.ss- 
ui-e  live  steam  prior  to  use  in  a  steam  engine. 

Evaporation  in  the  apparatus: — 16 — 21  lbs.  per 

1  lb.  Coal. 
Power    obtained :— 0,136— 0.18    KW    Hr.    per 
1  lb.  Coal. 
1    lb   of   Coal   therefore   produces :— 6— 21   lbs   evapor- 
ation, plus  0.18  K.W.  Hr.  Power. 

ELECTRIC  EVAPORATION. 

1.  K.  W.  Hour  will  give  an  evaporation  of  31 — 92  lbs. 

■   therefore 
1.  K.  W.  Hour  is  equivalent  to  0.66  to  11.0  lbs  of  Coal, 

or,  on  the  average  : 
1.  K.  W.  Hour  is  equivalent  to  2.2—6.6  lbs.  of  Coal. 

From  this  it  can  immediately  be  calculated  at  which 
current  prices  the  electric  evaporation  is  equal  or 
superior  tn  coal.  With  an  average  cost  of  3c  per  K.W. 
Hour  and  average  cost  of  coal  to  be  of  $10.00  per  ton, 
the  cost  is  about  equal.  Where  cheap  electric  power 
is  available  or  coal  is  higher,  the  electric  evaporation 
is  more  favorable.   . 

i!      EVAPORATION  WITH  "BRUDEN" 
COMPRESSION. 
According  to   "A"   1   lb.   of   coal   produces   besides 
;55_46   lbs.    of   evaporation,   about   0.18  K.W.Hr.   in 


power  in  a  multiple  evaporator.  Wlhen  using  the  same 
energy  for  driving  an  "Autovapor"  "Bruden"  Com- 
pressor and  assuming  the  nujst  favorable  pre-evapor- 
ation, this  energy  can  evaporate  an  additional  44 — 77 
lbs.  per  K.W.Hi-.  or  17.6 — 31  lbs.  per  1  lb.  of  coal. 

The  total  evaporation  can  thus  be  increased  to  24 — 28 
lbs.  per  1  lb.  of  coal,  or  by  "jO — 6o'-i  .  The  ratio  will  be 
still  better  when  using  high  grade  V)oilers  at  high 
pressure. 

The  "Bruden"  process  allows  therefore  a  considerable 
saving  comjiared  with  the  multiple  apparatus  and  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  boiling  temi)erature  of 
the  fluid  can  be  chosen  as  desired.  The  Stodola  test 
was  made  with  a  relatively  small  apparatus  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  compressor  is  considerably  higher  for 
larger  outputs.  While  the  evaporation  with  2,200  lbs. 
is  19.3  K.W.Hr.  this  is  increased  with  44,000  lbs.  to 
26.8  K.W.Hr.  or  by  39%.  With  fluids  similar  to  water 
evaporations  up  to  84  lbs.  per  K.W.Hr.  can  easily  be 
obtained. 


Fig  4  shows  the  rotarv  "ZoeUy"  Turbocompressor  as  manu- 
factured by  Escher  Wyss  &  Co.,  suitable  for  drive  by  electric 
motor  or  steam  turbine. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MOLDS  AND  WOOD 
DESTROYERS. 

Not  all  fungi  which  live  upon  wood  impair  its 
strength,  but  conditions  which  promote  the  growth  of 
molds,  blue-stain  fungus,  and  other  non-injurious  fungi 
are  usually  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  wood  des- 
troyers, and  these  may  be  active  on  the  same  wood 
bearing  the  molds:  Hence,  the  presence  of  mold  on 
timbers  intended  for  any  structural  purpose  should 
cause  them  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  the  molds  and 
wood-destroying  fungi  sometimes  have  a  very  similar 
appearance,  and  there  is  no  simple  means  known  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Product  Laboratory  by  which  lumber- 
men and  wood  users  can  separate  them  at  sight.  The 
surface  growth  of  molds  is  generally  cottony  or  felty 
in  appearance;  the  mycelium  or  fine  mold  threads  are 
interwoven,  never  compacted  into  membranous  sheets 
or  strands.  The  mycelium  of  wood  destroyers  may  be 
fluffy  and  glistening,  but  more  usually  are  compacted 
into  strands  or  fan-shaped  patches. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  mold  growth  on  wood 
is  the  fact  that  the  minute  threads  which  enter  the 
wood  do  not  bore  into  the  wood  fibers  or  dissolve  them 
away.  They  pass  through  the  spaces  between  the  fi- 
bers or  enter  them  through  the  natural  openings,  call- 
ed pits,  which  are  found  in  the  walls  of  certain  cells. 
Starches,  sugars,  and  other  contents  of  wood  cells  con- 
stitute the  food  of  the  molds. 

The  wood  destroying  fungi  are  able  to  send  their 
threads  right  through  the  M'ood  fibers,  breaking  down. 
the  cell  walls  and  utilizing  portions  of  this  decomposed 
material  as  food.  This  action  very  markedly  weakens 
the  wood,  making  it  crumbly,  stringy,  or  spong.y, — in 
other  words,  producing  rot  or  decay.  The  presence  of 
wood-destroying  fungi  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth 
is  evidenced  by  fruiting  bodies,  commonly  called 
mushrooms,  toadstools,  conchs,  or  brackets. 

The  principal  economic  loss  caused  by  molds  is 
through  the  staining  or  discoloration  of  the  wood. 
No  greater  in,iury  may  be  caused  by  the  wood  destroy- 
ers in  their  early  stages;  but  their  work  will  continue 
and  finally  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  wood  if 
favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  pre- 
vail. 
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Transactions  of  the  Technical    Section 


INVESTIGATION  INTO  SPECIAL  BRONZES. 

By  V.  GIOLITTI  and  M.  MARANTONIO. 

Translation    from    "Gazetta    Chemica   Italiana", 
1910,  Vol.  50,  Part  I,  pp.  51-77. 

Prepared  for  the   Committee  on   Mechanical   Standards 
of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and   Paper  Association. 

I.  Lead-Bronzes. 

In  addition  to  the  white  alloys  known  by  the 
name  of  "anti-friction",  use  is  often  made  of  various 
t.yi)es  of  special  bronzes  in  the  constniction  of  machine 
parts  subject  to  wear,  and  particularly  for  bearings. 
And  of  tjtiese  special  bronzes  the  be^it  results  seem 
to  have  been  given  heretofore  by  the  lead  bronzes 
containing  about  10  p.c.  tin  and  up  to  20  p.c.  lead. 
As  examples  of  the  composition  of  lead  bronzes  that 
have  given  good  practical  results  in  the  construction 
of  bearings,  we  quote  a  few  of  the  alloys  examined 
by  Dudlev    (1)  : 

I  II  III  IV 

Copper      79.70         82.20         77  77    ' 

Tin     10.00         10.00         10.50  8 

Lead    9.60  7.00         12.50         15 

Pjiosphorus     .       0.80 

Arsenic      0.80 

Of  these  bronzes,  used  for  bearing'.s,  for  railway  car 
axles,  the  last  two  (plain  lead  bronzes)  behaved  best, 
undergoing  the  least  wear. 

For  hearings  intended  to  support  a  shaft  at  great 
speed  but  not  under  a  very  high  load,  a  bronze  con- 
taining 84  p.c.  copper,  8  p.c.  tin,  8  p.c.  lead  seems  to 
lend  itself  very  well. 

We  could  cite  very  numerous  other  examples,  from 
which — it  would  obviously  follf)w  that  a  study  of  the 
ternary  system,  copper-tin-lead,  made  with  a  view  to 
explaining  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  lead 
bronzes  used  as  metals  for  bearings  (the  only  practical 
use  for  whicli  such  alloys  ^lave  heretofore  been  em- 
ployed), may  be  confined  to  alloys  containing  less 
than  20  p.c.  lead  and  less  than  25  p.c.  tin :  the  alloys 
containing  higher  percentages  of  these  two  metals  do 
not  lend  themselves  altoget^ier  for  the  manufacture 
of  bearings. 

For  this  reason  we  confined  our  investigations  to 
lead  bronzes  containing  less  than  25  p.c.  of  tin  and 
of  lead  respectively.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
the  complete  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  ternary 
.system  copper-tin-lead  ^lave  been  possible  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  in  view  of  the  unii.sual  com- 
plications necessarily  encountered  by  the  complete  equi- 
librium diagram  of  a  tei'uary  system  like  the  one 
dealt  with,  in  which  two  of  the  constituents — copper 
and  tin — form  one  of  the  binary  systems  for  which 
the  equilibrium  diagram  is  more  complicated-.  A 
complete  and  accurate  study  of  the  ternary  system  would 
have  required  tjie  u.se  of  most  delicate  instruments, 
which  were  not  at  our  disposal. 

The  data  available  heretofore  on  the  constitution 
of  lead  bronzes  were  not  numerous.  Charpy,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  the  anti-friction  alloys  (Investiga- 
tion into  the  white  alloys  called  flnti-friction :  Contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  alloys  pp.  203-240),  even  speaks 


of  the  lead  bronzes,  quoting  sjeveral  of  t,iie  alloys  an- 
alyzed by  Dudley.  He  says,  that  the  introduction  of 
lead  into  bronze — with,  which  it  forms  an  alloy  only 
in  small  proportion — only  increases  its  plasticity.  He 
notes  the  segregation  and  li<iuef action  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  the  .solidification  of  the  lead-bronzes 
containing  above  15  p.c.  lead :  and  he  remarks  tjiat  the 
constitution  (composition)  of  the  bearing  bronzes  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  white  alloys,  as  in  bronzes, 
instead  of  hard  grains  included  in  a  plastic  eutectie 
alloy,  we  find  plastic  copper  crystallites  (in  reality 
these  a  crystals  are  formed  from  tjie  first  solid 
solution)  enclosed  in  hard  eutectie'.  Other  data  on 
tihe  comiiasition  of  lead  bronzes  are  not  given  in  Char- 
py's  w^ork:  nor  are  t,lie  few  that  have  been  quoted 
accurate  (as  we  shall  see  further  on)  as  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  binary  copper  tin  system  is  of  more 
recent   data  than    Charpy 's   work. 

A  few  more  detailed  data  on  the  lead-bronzes — but 
referring,  above  all,  to  their  mechanical  properties — 
are  given  by  Guillet  in  his  volume  "Industrial  Study 
of  Metallic  Alloys".  The  author — after  ;iaving  quoted 
Charpy 's  observations,  already  cited — examines  the  me- 
chanical properties,  stress,  the  limit  of  elasticity,  elonga- 
tion, contraction  of  area,  resistance  to  shock,  and  (hardness 
of  a  num])er  of  lead  bronzes  obtained  by  starting  from 
an  ordinary  bronze  containing  90  p.c.  copper  and  10 
p.c.  tin  (plus  traces  of  zinc)  and  substituting  grad- 
ually lead  for  the  copper  so  as  to  vaiy  the  content 
of  the  latter  metal  from  .51  p.c.  to  6.18  p.c.  From 
his  experiments,  he  deduces:  1st.  Tjiat  a  qtiantity 
of  lead  below  3  p.c.  produces  but  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  tensile  strength,  in  the  elastic  limit  and  in  hard- 
ness, and  does  not  bring  about  any  change  in  the 
elongation,  contraction  area  and  brittleness. — 2nd.  That 
when  the  percentage  of  lead  exceeds  3  p.c.  tjie  resist- 
ance to  tensile  stress  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  decrease 
rapidly  iintil  they  reach  the  values  of  14  and  8  kilo- 
grams per  square  millimeter,  respectively ;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  elongation,  contraction- 
area  and  hardness,  and  the  brittleness  becomes  consid- 
erably pronounced.  —  3rd.  All  the  alloys  containing 
more  than  7  p.c.  lead  always  show  the  same  mechan- 
ical properties,  which  the  author  explains  by  liquation 
taking  place  in  the  act  of  solidification  of  the  alloy, 
whic^  liquation  causes  the  ingots  of  the  various  bronzes 
to  remain  constant  in  the  composition  of  the  central 
parts  from  which  are  taken  the  samples  for  mechan- 
ical tests. 

"We  shall  revert  later  on  these  observations  of 
Guillet 's. 

Guillet  makes  a  few  other  remarks  on  lead  bronzes 
in  his  investigations  into  special  bronzes  published  at 
various  times  in  the  Revue  de  Metallurgie.  In  some 
investigations  the  author  points  out  the  passibility  of 
doing  for  the  special  bronzes  what  jae  himself  has  al- 
ready tried  to  do  for  special  brasses,  viz.,  to  deter- 
mine for  eac^i  metal  a  numerical  coefficient  according 
to  which  tlie  metal  itself  could  be  substituted  for  the 
tin  of  the  bronze  without  changing  the  mechanical 
properties  thereof.  But  even  from  this  series  of  in- 
vestigations, very  little  can  be  gathered  on  the  compo- 
sition of  lead  bronzes. 

Finally  E.  S.  S,iiepherd  and  E.  Blough*,  wishing  to 
apply    Bancroft's    method    to    the    .study    of    the    com- 
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position  of  the  binary  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  selected 
lead  as  a  third  metal  and  prepared  a  series  of  lead 
bronzes;  but  these  bronzes,  were  only  examined  from 
the  special  viewpoint  of  these,  so  that  even  from  the 
experimental  material  collected  by  them,  very  little  can 
be  gathered  on  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  t)ic 
ternary  system   copper-tin-lead. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  reasons  for  which 
it  seems  fitting  to  undertake  the  systematic  study 
of  the  ternai-y  alloys  of  copper,  tin  and  lead — at  least 
for  the  field  within  which  are  included  those  of  tjiese 
ternaiy  alloys  most  frequently  used  in  industry — we 
shall  set  forth  without  further  remarks  the  methods 
of  investigation  adopted  by  ns  and  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

As  materials  for  the  prejiaration  of  t;ie  alloys  we 
took  copper,  lead  antl  tin  of  a  practically  absolute 
purity,  furnished  by  the  firm  Kahlbaum.  We  always 
took  suoh  a  quantity  of  the  three  meals  vo  as  to  obtain 
for  each  melt  a  constant  weight  of  300  grs..  We  placed 
fii-st  the  copper  and  the  tin — weighed — in  a  tall  gra- 
phite crucible  and  .heated  it  in  a  Perrot  furnace  until 
complete  fusion  of  both  metals,  keeping  them  always 
under  a  layer  of  coarsely  puverized  charcoal  so  as 
to  protect  them  from  any  oxidizing  effect  of  the 
furnace  gas.  To  the  two  metaLs  melted  we  added 
the  lead,  stopping  then  the  gas  flow  that  fed  the 
furnace  and  we  stirred  vigorously  the  molten  metal- 
lic mas.s,  using  tjie  same  porcelain  tube  (varnished 
and  closed  at  the  end  immersed  in  the  metallic  bat/.i) 
which  we  used  afterwards  as  guard  for  the  thermo- 
lectrie  tongs.  All  the  openings  of  the  furnace  being 
closed  so  at  to  prevent  cold  air  currents,  we  introduced 
into  the  above  mentioned  porcelain  tube  immersed  in 
the  molten  mass  with  its  sealed  end,  the  junction  of 
a  platinum-platinum  rhodium  thermocouple,  connected 
at  the  two  free  ends  with  a  Siemens  galvanometer 
on  which  we  could  read  during  the  cooling  the  succes- 
sive temperatures  to  an  approximation  of  2  deg.  C. 

Wlien  this  was  done,  we  stated  in  the  following 
tables — in  the  usual  manner  —  tjlie  re-sults  obtained 
from  the  study  of  some  of  the  series  of  alloys  whose 
composition  —  indicated  in  the  tables  themselves  — 
we  always  checked  by  means  of  the  complete  analysis 
of  two  samples  taken,  at  variouts,  points  in  the  cooled 
metallic  ingot.  We  shall  refer  furtilier  on  the  dif- 
ferences which  we  deduced  in  various  cases  from  the" 
results  of  the  analyses  made  on  two  different  samj)les 
of  the  same   alloy. 

The  microscopical  examinations  reported  later,  were 
made  with  a  Le  Chatelier  mici-oscope:  after  polisj^iing 
the  metal  surfaces  first  with  various  emery  papers 
and  finally  with  chromium  oxide  and  etahing  them 
with  reagents  that  will   be  indicated   in   each   case. 

Since  (for  reasons  already  mentioned)  we  confined 
our  investigations  to  alloys  containing  less  than  20 
to  25  p.c.  of  tin  and  of  lead  —  and  thisi  wit,hin  the 
region  in  which  tin  always  appears  in  the  state  of 
a  copper  compound  (Cu4SnCu.,Sn  and  their  solid  so- 
lutions)—  it  was  not  of  great  importance  for  us  to 
know  accurately  the  properties  of  the  binary  alloys 
of  lead  and  tin-,  whereas  it  was  an  essential  condition 
for  the  right  intei-pretation  of  the  equilibrium  phenom- 
ena in  the  ternary  system  with  w^iich  we  intended  to 
deal  to  know  ais  accurately  as  possible  the  behaviour 
of  the  other  two  binary  systems:  tin-copper  and  lead- 
copper. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  tin-copper,  one  of  us  ha.s 
recently  completed  and  published,  conjointly  with  Dr. 


Tavanli"  a  series  of  exact  investigation.s  on  which  we 
can  base  tjie  present  studies. 

As  to  the  behavior  of  the  .second  binary  system  — 
copper  and  lead  —  although  it  h,  already  known  in  its 
e.ssentiar  features,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  subject 
it  to  a  more  accurate  investigation,  above  all  in  order 
to  determine  with  greater  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
critical  jboint.s  in  the  diagram  representing  it'.  For 
t,iie  determination  pertaining  to  this  part  of  our  work, 
Dr.  0.  Ceccarelli  was  a  valuable  collaborator.  In 
order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  critical  points 
in  the  equilibrium  diagram  of  the  binary  system 
copper-lead,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  cool- 
ing  curves   of   six   alloys    of   different    compositions. 

The  results  of  these  determinations  are  contained 
in  the  following  table  and  graphically  represented  in 
the  combined  diagram.  (Fig.  1.) 
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From  the  course  of  the  curves  in  the  diagram  — 
and  e~specially  (HDE  and  IF)  w.iiich  represent  the 
duration  of  the  isothermal  transformations  —  it  fol- 
lows clearly  that  the  two  metals  do  not  form  any 
definite  compoimd  by  tjiemselves  and  are  only  im- 
perfectly miscible  in  the  liquid  state :  they  are  not 
at  all  miscible  in  the  solid  .state.  The  mutual  solubility 
curve  in  the  liquid  state  (a  curve  whose  entire  course 
as  will  be  noted  cannot  be  traced  on  the  basis  of  the 
thermal  determinations  and  which  for  this  reason  is 
indicated  by  a  dotted  line  CGE)  intersects  the  crys- 
tallization curve  of  copper  in  the  two  points  C  (60 
p.c.  Cu)  and  E  (13  p.c.  Cu)  at  t,lie  temperature  of 
9.50  deg.  C.  As  will  be  seen,  the  values  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  these  points,  which  follow  from  our 
determinations,  differ  from  those  determined  by  pre- 
vious experimenters.  Under  the  experimental  con- 
ditions  under   whicli    we   worked   we   obtained    results 
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nearer  to  reality.  It  is  seen  that  the  eutectic  point 
copper-lead  coincides  practically  with  the  fusion  point 
of  lead. 

As  to  the  microstnieture  of  t^ie  copper  and  lead 
alloys,  it  does  not  show  anything  noteworthy.  In  these 
alloys  the  two  metals  are  always  foimd  side  by  side 
in  a  i)ure  state,  and  only  the  dimensions  of  their  part- 
icles and  the  greater  or  smaller  homogeneity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  two  metals  through  tjie  molten 
mass  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  alloy  and  with 
the  rate  of  cooling  (solidifying)  of  the  mass.  The 
copper — as  tihe  ligter  one  of  the  two  metals  —  tends 
naturally  to  travel  towards  the  upper  regions  of  the 
molten  mass:  and  tjiis  phenomenon  takes  place  to  a 
greater  extent  in  proportion  as  the  solidification  rate 
of  the  alloy  decrea.ses.  All  other  conditions  being  the 
same,  this  is  much  more  pronounced  for  alloys  whose 
composition  varies  between  60  and  12  p.c.  copper; 
that  is  to  say  for  those  whidh  are  already  divided 
in  the  liquid  state  into  two  distinct  solutions,  whose 
composition  varies  with  tjie  decrease  of  the  tempera- 
ture along  the  two  descending  branc]>cs  of  curve  C6B. 
In  these  alloys  the  distinct  separation  of  the  solidified 
mass  into  the  superposed  layers  of  quite  different 
average  composition  is  very  evident.  Tlhis  latter  fact 
is  very  obvioiis  and  has  a  noteworthy  practical  im- 
portance,  as  can  be  easily  understood. 

We  need  not  say  anything  further  now  on  the  prop- 
erties Of  the  binary  alloys  of  copper  and  lead.     W^at 
has  been  said  is  sidlficient  for  the  study  of  the  ternary 
alloys,   with   which  we   are  concerned. 
(To   be   Continued.) 


THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  THE  MILL. 

A  further  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  paper 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  member  of  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atories. 

The  microscope  has  proved  of  such  great  value  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  the  most  advanced  pulp  and 
paper  technologists  that  every  one  whose  business  is 
to  control  processes  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture 
knows  that  this  instrument  is,  or  might  be,  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  equipment. 

Many  of  those  who  had  not  hitherto  employed  the 
instrument  in  their  laboratories  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  on  January  19th  in  the  hope  of 
learning  something  about  the  microscope  and  its 
application  to  the  problems,  which  it  is  their  business 
to  solve.  The  paper  which  was  ainvounced  for  that 
meeting  was  entitled  "The  Microscope  and  its  relation 
to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill",  and  was  duly  read  by 
its  author.  For  about  one  and  one-half  hours  the  au- 
dience sat  quietly  while  the  paper  was  read  and  ex- 
pounded, and  the  exponent  was  given  all  the  time 
which  he  reqiiired.  Advance  proofs  of  this  paper  were 
also  furnished  to  the  audience  through  the  generosity 
of  the  proprietors  of  your  Magazine.  The  paper  was 
subsequently  published  in  your  issue  of  the  31st  March. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  criticise  an  author,  especially 
when  he  tries  to  give  a  fairly  complete  account  of  a 
rather  complex  instrument  at  a  single  sitting,  but  in 
the  present  instance  criticism  is  so  eas.v  that  one's 
sporting  instincts  rebel  against  the  task.  There  is, 
however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Several  members  of  the  audience  were 
asked  what  they  thought  of  the  paper  and  they  replied 
that  it  was  too  technical  for  their  comprehension.     It 


seems,  therefore,  that  the  paper  may  have  done  a  posi- 
tive disservice  to  the  cause  of  the  micrfiscope  and  on 
such  grounds  it  becomes  one's  duty  to  make  some  com- 
ments upon  it. 

The  important  question  is:  Does  this  paper  convey 
any  real  information  about  the  microscope  or  its  appli- 
cation to  the  problems  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mill? 

One  may  answer  this  question  with  a  plain  negative, 
for  although  there  are  occasionally  sentences  which 
are  correct  statements  of  fact  yet  placed  as  they  are 
they  ma.v  convey  nothing  to  the  person  who  is  not 
alread.v  aware  of  the  facts.  Most  of  the  sentences  are 
either  misleading  or  incorrect.  Many  examples  might 
be  given  but  a  few  will  suffice  to  justify  such  severe 
criticism. 

"Thus  every  ob.jective  falls  somewhere  between  the 
16  m.m.  objective  and  the  1.9  m.m.  oil  immersion 
type".  This  is  simply  untrue.  We  use  objectives 
which  have  four  or  five  times  the  focal  length  of  the 
16  m.m.  objective  and  objectives  of  shorter  focal 
length  than  1.9  mm.  are  listed  in  several  makers' 
catalogues. 

"The  Abbe  Condensers  of  the  aplanatic  type"  des- 
cribed by  the  author  are  not  Abbe  condensers  at  all 
but  originated  long  after  Abbe's  death. 

"The  correction  for  this  (chromatic  aberration)  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  marginal  rays".  This  sentence 
is  incorrect.  "Chromatic  objectives  are  those  in  which 
the  color  distortions  are  corrected".  There  are  no 
such  things  as  chromatic  objectives  on  the  market  to- 
day. They  were  objectives  in  which  the  chromatic 
aberrations  were  not  corrected.  The  author  means 
achromatic  objectives. 

When  one  reads  the  paper  for  some  practical  guid- 
ance, the  choice  of  an  illuminant  or  a  method  of  mount- 
ing objects,  for  instance,  one  finds  the  author  wander- 
ing off  into  vague  generalities  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
recipe  for  cleaning  glasses  on  the  other.  His  main 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  Manipidation  concerns 
the  removal  of-cedar  oil  from  the  objective  and  balsam 
from  the  stage.  The  author  has  also  a  paragraph  on 
adjusting  a  mechanical  stage  which  in  his  case  was 
evidently  a  badly  constructed  one.  His  recommenda- 
tions concerning  rendering  more  visible  the  lines  on  a 
stage  micrometer  would  not  apply  to  any  of  our  micro- 
meters and  we  have  three  by  different  makers. 

Let  no  one  think,  because  the  subject  of  microsco]).\- 
as  set  forth  in  the  paper  referred  to  is  beyond  their 
comprehension,  that  therefore  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope requires  some  special  qualifications.  The  instru- 
ment as  applicable  to  the  work  of  a  jndp  or  paper  mill- 
is  very  little  more  complex  than  a  telescope. 

The  utility  of  the  microscope  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  management  are  matters  which  are  readily  demon- 
strated and  persons  interested  in  such  a  demonstration 
may  be  accommodated  at  any  time  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada  whose  staff  exists  to 
assist  the  wood-using  industries  in  all  matters  of  tech- 
nology. 

Yours  trul.y, 

WILLIAM  B.  STOKES. 


The  Balbirnie-  Paper  Mills  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Fife  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Leven,  Fife. 

Prices  of  woodpulp  remain  unchanged.  Business  is 
at  a  standstill. 

The  hand-made  paper  industry  in  England  still  con- 
tinues busy  and  with  plenty  of  orders  on  their  books. 
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Canada  Not  Hostile  to  United  States  in  Matter  ot  Pulpwood 

By  A.  R.  K.  JONES. 


There  is  no  hostility  among  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
interests  to  similar  interests  in  the  United  States  over 
the  question  of  pulpwood.  This  fact  does  not  always 
seem  sufficiently  appreciated  in  certain  quarters  on  the 
other  side  of  tiie  line  where  there  is  some  complaint 
ju.st  now.  amono-  pulp  and  paper  concerns,  of  Canadian 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  pulpwood.  and  apparently 
some  idea  that  these  restrictions  are  growing  in  strin- 
gency. A  survey  of  the  facts,  however,  affords  no 
ground  for  any  such  dissatisfaction. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  readily  understood  that,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  United  States'  mills  find 
themselves  today,  the  question  of  the  scarcity  of  pulp- 
wood shoidd  greatly  exercise  the  minds  of  those  who 
operate  them.  For  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
pulpwood  resources  in  the  United  States  have  now- 
reached  .such  a  state  of  comparative  depletion  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  these  mills  to  obtain  the  supplies  they 
require  within  accessible  regions.  A  few  mills,  it  is 
true,  like  those  of  the  C4reat  Northern  Company,  of 
Maine— and  there  are  other  companies  in  Maine  of 
which  the  same  thing ,  can  be  said— own  their  own 
woods  from  which  they  derive  the  supplies  they 
need.  There  are  a  few,  too,  in  New  Hampshire 
which  are  in  a  similar  position.  And  certain  classes  of 
paper,  chie'fly  fine  papers,  are  made  in  the  South  from 
wood  grown  there.  But  whereas  in  the  State  of  Maine 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  which  is  used 
by  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  imported,  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  example,  is  very  largely  dependent  on 
supplies  from  Canada.  However,  comparatively  favor- 
ably situated  as  Maine  is  in  the  matter,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  even  in  that  State  only  about  28,000,000  ■ 
cords  of  wood  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  will 
last  for  only  about  twenty-five  years. 

Thus  the  question  of  pulpwood  supply  is  one  of  very 
great  and  grave  importance  to  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  That  is  understandable 
enough.  But  it  affords  no  grounds  for  complaint  of 
Canadian  i-estrictions  on  the  export  of  pulpwood  or  for 
the  contention  that  those  restrictions  are  increasing  in 
stringency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  last  year, 
which  Y^s  the  maximum  year  of  production  in  the 
United  States,  all  the  wood  the  mills  of  that  country 
wanted  they  got  from  Canada.  As  regards  the  alleged 
increase  in  restriction,  this  is  a  fallacy,  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  concerned.  For  the 
same  regidation  is  in  force  today  in  this  Province  which 
came  into  force  in  April,  1910,  and  which  pro\nded 
that  all  timber  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Province 
must  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  This  regulation  has 
been  in  force  for  ten  years,  but  it  is  now  being  criti- 
cised on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  because,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  pulpwood  in  their  own  country,  certain 
owners  in  the  United  States  of  timber  licenses  in  Can- 
ada want  the  manufacturing  condition  abrogated  so 
that  they  can  exi)oi-t  pulpwood  to  the  United  States,  to 
be  manufactured  there. 

The  United  States  has  been  prodigal  of  its  pulpwood 
resources,  partly,  perhaps,  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  their  extent,  and  partly  through  neglect  of  a 
proper  system  of  reforestation.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
standing  timber  in  Quebec — and  the  same  thing  is  true 


of  other  Provinces — is  not  on  Crown  lands.  United 
States  pulp  and  paper  concerns  can  buy  wood  from 
Canadian  farmers,  for  example,  on  the  same  terms  as 
similar  concerns  in  this  country.  Indeed,  Canadian 
mills  throughout  and  since  the  war  have  themselves  had 
to  purchase  large  quantities  from  farmers,  particularly 
when  labor  conditions  have  been  unfavorable.  Thus 
mills  in  the  United  States  are  able  to  get  a  large  part 
of  their  requirements  in  unmanufactured  form.  As  re- 
gards wood  on  Crown  lands,  they  are  sub.iect  to  the 
same  regulation  as  Canadian  mills,  that  is  to  say  they 
can  cut  the  wood  and  convert  it  into  pulp  and  paper, 
so  long  as  the  process  of  manufacture  takes  place  in 
Canada.  The  objects  of  the  export  regulations  in  Que- 
bec and  other  Provinces  are,  first,  to  prevent  the  wood 
supply  from  being  decimated,  and,  secondly,  to  con- 
serve our  own  industries  in  each  Province.  Certain 
American  pulp  atid  paper  concerns,  as  is  well  known, 
have  put  up  mills  in  Canada — and  profoundly  welcome 
they  have  been. 

No  political  question  is  involved  in  the  matter,  and 
all  rash  talk  which  serves  to  create  or  to  foster  any- 
thing like  mutual  antagonism  relative  to  it,  is  to  be  de- 
precated. The  pulp  and  paper  mills  on  this  continent, 
on  whichever  side  of  the  line,  are  all  associated  together 
in  the  furtherance  and  development  of  a  great  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  Canada's  future 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industi'^'  both  that  she  should 
prevent  her  forests  from  being  "shot  to  pieces, "so  to 
speak,  and  also  that  she  should  pay  closer  attention  to 
the  important  matter  of  reforestation.  It  is  easily  de- 
monstrable that  an  adequate  supply  of  pulpwood  is  the 
supreme  and  governing  factor  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  on  this  continent.  Each  year  the  cut  of  pulp- 
wood will  go  farther  back  from  the  sides  of  the  lakes 
and  streams.  Each  year  it  will  go  farther  north.  Each 
year  it  will  recede  into  less  and  less  accessible  regions. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  anything  like  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  this  country's  pulpwood  resources. 
But  surveys  have  been  made  which  show  that  there  are 
about  670.000,000  cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  fir  in 
Canada.  The  supply  in  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau  in  the  United  States,  will  last,  taking  present 
consumption  into  consideration,  for  about  fifty-six 
years. 

According  to  Mr.  Kellog,  the  best  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  the  United  States  can  hope  for  "is  a  pretty 
severe  stringency  during  the  period  between  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  present  supply  of  pulpwood  and 
the  coming  on  of  the  new  supply  brought  about  by  gen- 
eral forest  protection  and  reforestation  through  the  co- 
operation of  national,  State  and  private  agencies.  On 
account  of  the  tremendous  investments  required  in  th« 
development  of  pulp  and  paper  plants,  manufacturers 
must,  of  necessity,  figure  on  an  operation  of  forty  years 
or  more,  in  order  to  bring  their  overhead  charges  down 
to  a  reasonable  factor  in  production  cost.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  industry  must  take  a  long  look  ahead  in 
providing  for  its  raw  material." 

These  words,  though  used  with  respect  to  the  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  convey  a  grave  warning  to 
Canada,  which  she  may  well  lay  to  heart — while  yet 
there  is  time. 
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British  Trade  News    . 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,   March  29,   1921. 

The  Utrecht  Fair,  which  enables  manufacturers  to 
reacli  the  Dutch  market  and  the  Dutch  Colonies,  with 
their  population  of  40,000,000  people,  will  be  held  this 
year  from  the  6th  to  the  16th  September.  The  P^air  is 
one  of  the  best  established  buying  centres  in  Europe 
and  i.s  an  extremely  important  one.  Woodpulp  manu- 
facturers, or  makers  of  machinery  for  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture,  will  find  tlie  Fair  useful  for  exhibiting 
Canada's  products. 

Newspapers  Reduce  Price. 

Owing  to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  newsprint  recently 
some  of  the  newspapers  in  England  are  going  back  to 
their  original  price  of  2  cents  a  copy.  They  are  mostly 
the  old  established  newspapers.  There  are  two  bright 
elements  in  newspaper  production  today,  one  being  a 
slight  reduction  in  newsprint  costs  and  the  other  a  re- 
duction in  wages  where  bonuses  were  paid  on  the  rise 
and  fall  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  tendency,  however, 
is  for  newspapers  to  get  into  the  hands  of  combines 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production  and  the  labor  ele- 
ment is  condenming  this  policy. 

A  Fortune  From  Wall-paper. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Potter,  of  London,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  who  have 
an  extensive  mill  at  Darwen,  in  Lancashire,  and  who 
died  sometime  ago  in  his  66th  year  left  unsettled  pro- 
perty valued  at  £254,136  gross,  of  which  the  net  per- 
sonality has  been  sworn  at  £200,119.  In  his  will  he  did 
not  overlook  his  employees  as  he  has  left  5,000  £1  shares 
in  the  Darwen  mill,  for  their  benefit  and  their  families, 
according  to  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  his  Trustee.  Mr. 
Potter  was  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
workers  and  the  results  of  his  labors  on  their  behalf 
stand  at  Darwen  today  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Bentley  &  Jackson's  Loss. 

Death  has  removed  a  valued  servant  from  the  em- 
ployment of  Bentley  &  Jackson,  the  well-known  paper- 
makers'  engineers,  in  the  person  of  Walter  Partington. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  connected  with  the  engineering 
firm,  two  decades  of  which  he  acted  as  secretary.  Mr. 
Partington  was  only  52  years  of  age  and  he  came  of  an 
old  family  of  papermakers.  He  leaves  one  brother  in 
Canada,  in  the  papermaking  industry,  and  one  in  the 
States  to  mourn  his  loss.  Firms,  of  course,  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  old  servants  like  this  as  they  always  prove 
a  valuable  asset  when  conferences  on  policy  and  un- 
usual departures  in  business  routine  are  iinder  con- 
sideration. 

Electricity  in  Mills. 
The  introduction  of  electricity  into  British  paper 
mills  is  not  so  progressive  as  one  would  imagine.  Only 
21  concerns  out  of  500  papermaking  concei'ns  in  the 
United  Kingdom  utilize  it.  They  are  consequently  be- 
hind Canada  as  regards  electrification.  The  British 
papermaker,  however,  is  a  very  staid  old  gentleman,  as 
is  instanced  by  the  delay  in  establishing  a  Technical 
Section  for  the  industry,  and  he  is  very  careful  about 
adopting  new  methods  in  ease  the  report  trade  might 
get  upset  in  his  mill.  And  he  cannot  be  blamed.  He  is 
in  a  competitive  market  with  foreigners  underselling 
him  and  a  government  disinterested  in  his  welfare  and 
industry.  It  consequently  behooves  him  to  be  cautious 
in  regard  to  alterations  in  his  mill. 


Another  Newspaper  Ceases. 

The  northern  edition  of  the  London  "Daily  News," 
which  for  the  past  12  years  has  been  printed  in  Man- 
chester, has  been  dropped  owing  to  the  cost  of  paper 
and  the  high  cost  of  production,  and  will  in  future  be 
I)ublished  from  the  office  in  London.  This  northern 
edition  was  really  a  duplicate  of  the  London  paper  and 
was  admirably  produced.  Indeed,  I  have  happy  recol- 
lections of  being  a  paragraphist  for  it  when  it  first 
started.  Apart  from  the  loss  this  paper  means  to  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  way  of  newsprint,  the  change 
means  a  big  staff  joining  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
"In  The  Game." 

The  eyes  of  printers  and  papermakers  in  England 
have  been  opened  considerably  by  the  progressive 
policy  of  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Publi-shing 
Company  in  their  endeavor  to  .secure  a  supply  of  paper 
by  establishing  their  own  mill.  No  firnis  in  the  United 
Kingdom  producing  trade  journals  have  ever  attempt- 
ed such  a  scheme  and  in  the  daily  Press  only  the  North- 
cliffe  papers  and  the  "Daily  Telegraph,'"'  owned  by 
Lord  Burnham,  get  their  paper  direct  from  their  own 
mills.  The  action  of  The  Industrial  and  Educational 
Publishing  Company  is  a  great  step  in  the  history  of 
pi-mtmg  and  one  that  all  Canadians  may  take  their  hats 
off  to.  Canada  is  certainly  giving  a  great  lead  to  some 
of  England's  great  and  wealthy  trade  journals,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  Gennans  or  French  firms  have  ever  at- 
tempted such  a  progressive  policy.  The  name  of  The 
Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company  will 
be  honoured  in  the  printing  world  and  there  will'  be  no 
doubt  as  regards  achievement  in  paper  manufacture. 
The  Depression. 

As  T  write  the  Easter  holidays  are  on  and  they  are 
welcomed  as  a  respite  in  the  depressed  .state  of  business 
in  the  paper  industry.  Travellers  return  home  with  the 
same  old  story,  "Nothing  Doing."  It  is  a  most  anxious 
time  for  them  and  the  mill  also.  One  said  the  other  day 
that  throughout  all  his  journeys  he  onlv  received  one 
order  and  that  was  from  the  mill  to  return  home  It 
IS  typical  of  the  times.  The  holidays  are  consequently 
welcomed  and  some  mills  have  taken  advantage  of 
1.hem  by  introducing  3  days  work  a  week,  or  closing 
down  for  a  week.  This  is  certainly  not  a  healthy  sign 
but  the  movement  is  in  common  with  the  textile  and 
other  industries. 

Chemicals. 

From  a  paper  manufacturer's  point  of  view  the  chem- 
ical market  has  turned  in  his  favor,  but  little  business 
IS  passing.  Caustic  soda  can  be  had  from  £26  to  £27 
for  76  p.c,  and  from  £24  to  £25  ss.  per  ton  for  70  p.c, 
and  Bleaching  Powder  can  be  shipped  abroad  in  casks 
at  £23  to  £24  per  ton.  Sulphite  of  Alumina  is  £13  5s.  to 
£16  a  ton,  and  the  export  trade  in  Alumina  stands  at 
£19  to  £20  a  ton.  Sulphur  is  quoted  as  follows :  Home 
Flowers,  £25  a  ton;  Roll  £17;  and  Rock,  £11  a  ton 
Sicilian  Flowers  and  Roll,  £14  10s.;  Rock,  £9  a  ton 
Salt  Cake  is  £10  10s.  exported. 

China  Clay. 

The  Cornish  China  clay  industry  is  feeling  the  de- 
pression in  the  paper  and  other  trades  very  severely 
just  now  and  some  of  the  Canadian  producers  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  there  is  no  demand  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  present  for  the  mineral  product.  In  fact 
one  big  seller  said  the  other  day  that  if  he  offered  to 
sell  at  2  dollars  a  ton  he  would  not  get  an  order  for  his 
China  clay.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
depression  in  trade  is  the  cause  of  the  China  clay  slump 
and  not  prices. 
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PULP  EXPORTS  REFLECT  BUSINESS  DULLNESS. 

Canadian  exports  of  imlp  and  paper  for  the  month  of 
February  were  valued  at  $8,668,815,  compared  with  $9,- 
391,927  in  February  1920,  a  loss  of  $723,112,  and  were 
$994,236  below  those  of  the  preceding  month.  The 
month's  returns  mark  the  fir.st  actual  net  decline  in 
the  total  value  of  the.se  exports  in  a  period  of  almost 
four  }-ears  during'  which  the  saving  has  been  consistent- 
ly upward.  The  decline  affected  all  grades  of  paper 
and  pulp  except  book  paper,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
3,742  ("wts  for  the  month.  The  decline  in  value  is  less 
■marked  than  the  decline  in  volume,  newsprint  siiowing 


a  falling:  off  of  100,497  tons,  chemical  pulp  18,987  tons 
and  mechanical  pulp  9,018  tons  as  compared  with  Febr- 
uai-y  last  year.    The  figures  show : 


February 
Paper   .    .    .    . 
('hem.    pulji    . 
Mech.  pul])  . 

X  Gain 


1920 
$6,304,388 
2,615,156 
472,383 


1921 
$7,039,839 
1,384,927 
244,049 


Gain  or  loss 
$    735,451  X 
1,230,229 
228,334 


$9,391,927     $8,668,815     $    723,112 


Tlie  paper  exports  foi-  the  month  included  5,768  cwts. 
of   book    i)aper,   valued    at    $89,220;    1,056,706   cwts   of 


EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  WOOD    PULP  AND  PULP  WOOD. 


Eleven  months  ended  February. 


1919 


Exports  of  Canadian  Produce. — Months  of  February     1920  and   1921;   and   eleven   months  ending   February 

1919,  1920    and  1921. 
Paper:  Months  of  February. 

Printing  paper  1920 

Book  paper Cwt.  2,026 

$  17,540 

Newsprint   paper Cwt.     1,266,653 

$         5,290,398 
Printing  paper Cwt 

Other   paper '.     .  .       $  996,450 


1921 

5,768 

89,220 

1,056,706 

6,256,050 


694,569 


11,894.902 

36,127,821 

6,002,966 


1920 

1921 

43,210 

60,574 

394,393 

723,576 

12,846,364 

13,597,118 

47,017,487 

69,759,807 

Total  paper $ 

Wood  Pulp : 
Sulphate  (Kraft) Cwt. 

$ 
Sylphite,  bleached Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,   unbleached Cwt. 

$ 
Chemieallv  prepared Cwt. 

$ 
Mechanicallv   ground Cwt. 

$ 

Total  Wood  Pulp Cwt. 

$ 

Pulp  wood Cord. 

$ 


6,304,388 


181,672 
600,722 
102,682 
553,281 
379,708 
1,461,153 


266,826 
472,383 

930,888 
3,087,539 

52,351 
539,429 


103,520 
471,722 
65,623 
431,750 
115,162 
481,455 


86,464 
244,049 

370,769 
1,628,976 

195,037 
2,774,159 


7,793,694 

28,184,972 

3,339,275 

4,253,361 

11,132,969 
32,438,333 

1,449,117 
13,978,457 


2,260,002 
7,406,625 
1,067,776 
5,449,753 
4,343,940 
16,268,404 


6,498,548 
7,821,111 

14,170,266 
36,945,893 

790,828 
7,956,819 


8,610,332    11,734,311 


7,039,839    42,130,787    56,022,212    82,217,694 


2,214,829 
11,563,979 

1,784,589 
14,189,805 

4,632,127 
27,068,664 


5,142,174 
16,207,726 

13,773,719 
69,030,174 

1,438,149 
19,171,099 


Country  of  Destination. 
Paper  and  manufactures  of: 

To  United  Kingdom  .  .- 

United  States 

Other  Countries 


Wood  Pulp: 
To  I'nited  Kingdom 
United   States    . 
Other  Countries 


Pulp  Wood: 
To  United  Kingdom 
T^nited   States    . 
Otlier  Countries 


Total  paper,  wood  pulp  and  ]>nlp  wood: 

To  United  Kingdom 

T'nited   States 

Other  Countries 


Totals 


$ 
$ 
$ 

800,519 

4,799,648 

704,221 

138,687 
5,818,447 
1,082,705 

8(i4,949 

34,285,522 

6,980,31  (; 

4,552,885 

44,467,576 

7,001,751 

3,760,569 
64,598,960 
13,858,165 

$ 
$ 
$ 

231,191 

2,438,033 

418,315 

106,816 
1,263,338 
258,822 

145,927 

29,188,882 

3,103,524 

4,530,668 

28,102,380 

4,312,845 

7,785,090 

56,064,554 

5,180,530 

$ 

$ 
$ 

539,429 

2,774,159 

13,978,457 

7,956,819 

19,171,099 

wood 

$ 
$ 
$ 

1,031,710 
7,777,110 
1,122,536 

245,503 
9,855,944 
1,341,527 

1,010,876 
77,452,861 
10.083,840 

.  9,083,553 
80,.'>26,775 
1 1 .314,596 

11,545,659 

139,8.34,613 

19,038,695 

$ 

9,931 ,356 

11,442,974 

88,547,577 

100,924,924 

170,418,967 
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newsprint,  valued  at  $6,255,050,  and  (itlier  pappi-  valued 
at  $694,5(59. 

Pulp  exports  included  103,320  cwts.  of  sulphate 
(kraft  valued  at  $471,722 ;  65,623  cwts.  of  bleached 
sulphite,  valued  at  $431,750;  115,162  cwts.  of  unbleach- 
ed sulphite,  valued  at  $481,455,  and  86,464  cwts  of 
groundwood  pulp,  valued  at  $244,049. 

I'duntries  of  destination  were:  Paper  —  United 
Kingdom,  $138,687;  United  States,  $5,818,447;  other 
countries,  $1,082,705;  Pulp,  United  Kingdom,  $106,816; 
United  States,  $1,263,338;  other  countries,  $258,822. 

Unmanufactured  ])ulpwood  to  the  amount  of  195,037 
cords,  valued  at  $2,774,159  was  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  the  month,  compared  with  52,351  cords, 
valued  at  $539,429  in  Feliruary,   1920. 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  current  j'ear,  Ai)ril 
to  February  inclusive,  pulp  and  paper  exports  reached 
a  total  value  of  $151,247,868,  compared  with  $92,968,- 
105  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  and  with  $74,- 
569,120  in  1919,  a  gain  of  $58,279,763  over  1920  and  of 
$76,678,748,  over  1919.  They  were  made  up  as  follows; 
Eleven  months  1919  1920  1921 

Paper  ....  $42,130,787  $56,022,212  $82,217,694 
Chem.  Pulp  .  .  28,184,972  29,124,782  52,822,448 
Mech.  Pulp  .    .         4,253,361         7,821,111       16,207,726 


$74,569,120  $92,968,105  $151,347,868 
Exports  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  for  the  eleven 
months'  period  amounted  to  1,438,149  cords,  valued  at 
$19,171,099,  compared  with  790,628  cords,  valued  at 
$7,956,819  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920,  and 
with  1,449,117  cords,  valued  at  $13,978,457,  in  1919,  all 
of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 


WHERE  CANADIAN  PULPWOOD   CROSSES  THE 
BORDER. 

A.S  my  last  lett^er  was  a  short  note  relative  to  sta- 
tistics on  pulpwood  and  paper,  1  will  try  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  points  where  Canadian  wood  enters: 
i}\e  United  States,  writes  G.  B.  Oberton,  of  Canton, 
N.  Y.  I  will  start  at  tlie  state  of  Wisconsin  and 
refer  only  the  Fox  River  group.  This  includes  all 
mills  on  Fox  River  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  wlhere 
the  river  empties  into  Green  Bay.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  wood  used  here  comes  from  Canada  and  enters 
at  the  following  points: — 

Across  Lake  Superior  by  vessels  and  in  rafts  to 
Ashland,  thence  by  rail  to  the  mills. 

By  vessel  and  in  rafts  t«  Green  Bay,  tJience  by  rail 
and  Fox  River  canal  to  the  mills. 

Railroad  transportation  by  way  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Now  this  does  not  imply  that  these  mills  are  oper- 
ated entirely  on  C'anadian  wood.  It  simply  means  a 
large  percentage  comes  from  Canada  through  the 
sources  named.  The  local  supply  comes  from  the  nor- 
thern penin.sula  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin.  Canadian  wood  enters  Detroit  partly  by 
boat  and  on  cars  in  transit.  Shipments  of  wood  are 
also  made  to  Erie,  Pa.  Tlhe  water  shipments  come 
via  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  Ontario,  Welland  Canal 
and  Lake  Erie.  Wood  delivered  at  the  above-named 
point  is  used  in  the  mills  of  Pennsylvania.  S/iipments 
are  also  made  to  these  mills  in  cars  via  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls,  coming  chiefly  from   Northern   Ontario. 

Coming  east,  the  next  place  of  importance  is  Os- 
wego. This  port  is  a  water  terminal  for  wood  from 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  wood  is  delivered 
to  mills  on  the  Oswego  River,  a  few  miles  away. 
Cape  Vincent  is  also  another  water  terminal   for  wood 


coming  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  place  is  one  of 
tihe  sources  of  supply  for  the  mills  on  Black  River. 
Ogdenisburg  is  anot;tier  transfer  point  for  Canadian 
wood.  As  in  the  case  of  Oswego,  wood  is  shipped 
by  barge  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  transferred 
to  cars. 

The  large  mill  at  Pyrites,  owned  by  the  "New 
York  World",  gets  its  supply  of  wood  from  the  Og- 
densburg  terminal.  Waddington.  a  few  miles  below 
Ogdensburg,  is  another  water  terminal  for  wood  ar- 
riving from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  Canadian  wood 
is  transferred  from  boat  to  cars  and  then  delivered 
to  tlhe  Remington-Martin  Papei'  Company  at  Norfolk 
N.  Y. 

Disregarding  a  mill  here  and  there,  I  will  next  note 
the  mills  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  w^iich  I  will  call  tlie  Hudson  River 
group.  Wood  from  Canada  finds  its  way  into  this 
district   by    the    following    routes: — 

St.  Lawrence  River,  thence  Richelieu  River,  Lake 
Champlain   and    Champlain   Canal. 

D.  &  H.  RR.   via  Rouse's  Point. 

Central  Vermont  and  Barton  &  Maine  railroads 
with  their  connecting  roadisi  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Wood  from  Canada  enters  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
from  tlhe  west  and  north  via  Grand  Trunk  and  Can- 
adian Pacific  railroads.  Portland,  Maine,  is  also  a 
water  terminal  for  wood  from  New  Bninwick  seaports. 
The  wood  is  loaded  on  to  cars  and  shipped  to  various 
mills  in  Maine,  notably  tjiose  of  the  International 
Paper  Co. 

Now  some  one  may  ask  what  percentage  of  the  wood 
used  in  American  mills  is  Canadian'?  The  returns  for 
the  last  year  are  not  completed.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  Canada  furnLshed  29  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  spruce  used  in  American  mills  and  poplar 
16  p.c,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease. The  figures  quoted  apply  to  the  entire  list 
of  states,  and  do  not  afford  an  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  Canadian  wood  consumed  in  the  regions 
tjiat  I  have  mentioned.  For  instance: — There  are 
states  that  do  not  use  Canadian  wood  on  accoimt  of 
distance,  notably.  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Neveral  others.  Pennsylvania  uses  a  large  amount  of 
hemlock  and  hardwoods,  and  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  spruce  from  Caiiada.  This  brings 
the  average  percentage  of  Canadian  wofid  (as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  entire  list  of  states)  down  to  the  fignres 
quoted  from  the  "Department  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor". For  instance,  we  will  take  tjie  three  groups  of 
mills  already  noted,  namely,  the  Fox. River  group  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Black  River  and  Hudson  River 
groups  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  (|uite  safe  to 
say  tlhat  at  least  60  per  cent  of  tlie  wood  is  from 
Canada.  It  will  average  higher  than  that  for  the 
Hudson  River  group  and  perhaps  75  per  cent  for 
the  Black  River  plants  between  Carthage  and  Dexter, 
inclusive.  The  average  does  not  include  the  St.  Regis! 
Gould  and  Lexter  sulphite  companies,  who,  by  tlhe  way 
are  large  wox)ds  operators  in  the  Adirondack  region 
nearby.  I  have  only  noted  groups  of  mills  using  pulp- 
wood.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican mills  that  do  not  use  wood.  There  are  five  mills 
in  the  United  States  employing  over  1,000  hands,  of 
which  two  are  in  Maine,  one  in  Pemisylvania,  one  in 
Maryland  and  one  in  Ohio.  Tilie  mill  in  the  last- 
named  state  i,si  located  between  Dayton  and  Cincinnati 
and  does  not  use  pulpwood.  —  Canada  Lumberman. 
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Elsewhere  we  give  details  of  the  appoiiitiuent  of  four 
new  directors  to  the  board  of  the  Kiordoii  Company. 
As  the  company  is  one  of  the  largest  world  concerns  of 
its  kind,  it  is  natural  that  the  more  diversified  hoard  re- 
presentation which  has  now  been  effected  should 
arouse  very  widespread  interest.  No  donbt  the  situa- 
tion will  speedily  clarify  in  a  manner  which  will  make 
plain  the  meaning  of  these  important  changes.  At  the 
moment  of  writing,  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  chan- 
ges in  qiaestion  point  to  a  rounding-ont,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Company's  activities.  It  appear.s  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  additional  board  representation  will 
bring  even  enhanced  strength  to  a  concern  universally 
recognized  as  among  the  strongest  of  the  .strong.  In 
various  ways,  the  new  directors  are  all  men  well  quali- 
fied to  bring  high  business  acumen,  as  well  as  high  busi- 
ness prestige,  to  the  duties  of  their  new  offices.  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Jones,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  Canada  Cement,  Ltd.,  is  an  all-round  man  of  busi- 
ness affairs  with  financial  talent  which  is  recognized  on 
all  sides.  Mr.  P.  N.  Southam,  with  his  connection  with  a 
well-known  publishing  house,  as  well  as  with  a  large 
number  of  newspapers,  brings  to  his  new  office  ex- 
perience of  a  different  kind,  as  does  Mr.  F.  E.  Bronson, 
who  is  connected  with  extensive  lumber  and  logging 
industries. 

"With  regard  to  Mr.  George  M.  McKee,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Donnaconna  Paper  IMills,  Ltd..  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association; 
who  is  the  other  new  director  of  the  Riordon  Company, 
he  is  admittedly  one  of  the  strongest  paper  men  in 
Canada.  He  has  a  rare  knowledge  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business.  To  start  with  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  trained  technical  man.  Then  he  is  a 
man  of  sotind  business  training  and  excellent  .judgment 
as  well  as  of  notable  sagacity.  In  the  words  of  one  who 
knows  him  well,  he  is  never  apt  to  be  misled  by  tem- 
porary conditions,  but  possesses,  in  marked  degree,  the 
capacity  to  see  a  situation  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole. 

Montreal  being  such  a  centre  of  the  pul]i  and  pa])er 
industry,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  comparatively  so  few 
representatives  of  that  industry  from  the  city  and  dis- 
trict have  foun(Lit  compatible  with  their  other  engage- 
ments to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 
which  is  being  held  in  New  York  this  week.  Among 
those  attending  are  Mr.  P.  R.  Wilson,  vice-pi-esident  of 
tlie  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
Messrs.  Howard  Smith,  president,  and  George  A. 
Davidson,  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. : 
Messrs.  T.  J.  Stevenson,  G.  E.  Challes  and  F.  G.  Robin- 
son, of  the  Riordnn  Company,  Ltd:  -T.  Larkin,  of  the 
Federal  Paj)ei'  Company :  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
Some  Montreal  paper  merchants,  including  Messrs. 
Ernest  Dawson  and  C.  Maefarlane,  are  also  attending 
the  Convention. 

Montreal  .jobbers  report  that  while  eit.v  business  has 
been  none  too  bri.sk.  country  business  has  picked  up 


considerably  in  the  past  week,  especially  in  respect  of 
the  demand  for  wrapping  paper,  etc. 

It  was  announced  last  Monday  by  C  Howard  Smith, 
president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  ilills,  Limited, 
that  T.  Palmer  Howard,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
paper  enterprise,  had  been  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  company.  The  office.  Mr.  Smith  stated,  is  a  new 
one,  its  creation  having  been  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  great  expansion  in  the  scope  and  business  of  the 
company  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Howard's 
advent  to  the  operating  executive,  would  prove  of 
substantial  advantage  in  the  heavier  responsibilities 
involved  through  the  extensions  alread.v  embarked 
ujion  by  the  company.  Mr.  Howard  is  one  of  the  best 
known  business  men  in  Montreal,  being  presently  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company.  He  is 
also  a  past  president  of  the  IMontreal  branch  of  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  salesmen  of  the  various  paper  merchants  in  IVfon- 
treal  and  district  recently  met  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  in  conference  when  the  arrange- 
ments being  made  to  promote  business  through  pub- 
licity M^ere  outlined  to  them.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  these  salesmen  had  been  brought  together,  and 
out  of  the  meeting  has  come  an  interesting  develop- 
ment. The  suggestion  was  made  that  they  should  or- 
ganize a  paper  salesmen's  club  and  this  suggestion  has 
now  borne  fruit.  A  committee  on  organization,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Reynolds,  H.  Larkin,  Henry  E. 
Bell,  and  S.  Rodier,  has  been  appointed  and  this  com- 
mittee has  drawn  up  by-laws  which  will  be  considered 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  of  next  week, 
when  the  officers  of  the  new  club,  which  i+  is  proposed 
to  name  The  Paper  Club,  will  be  appointed.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  club  are  to  bring  about  wider  acquaintance 
among  those  engaged  in  the  selling  of  paper  and  paper 
products;  to  assist  in  raising  the  efficiency  of  selling 
methods;  to  promote  development  of  the  highest  sales 
ethics  among  its  members ;  and  to  increase  the  use  and 
sales  of  paper  and  paper  products. 

The  executive  of  the  Canadian  Box  jManufacturers' 
Association,  with  head()uarters  in  Toronto,  were  in 
Montreal  last  Monday. 

A  circular  letter,  in  the  form  of  a  (piestionnaire.  bear- 
ing on  the  present  conditions  and  the  future  outlook  of 
the  printing  business,  in  its  relation  to  the  business  of 
paper  manufacture,  \vas  recently  sent  out  b.v  Mr.  A.  L. 
Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, to  every  printer  in  Canada.  Replies  to  this 
circular  have  been  received  from  the  great  ma.iorit.v 
of  the  printers,  and  these  i-eplies  show  that,  in  a  gen- 
eral wa.v.  the  jiriuting  fraternity's  point  of  view  is 
highly  optimistic.  In  Western  Canada,  the  printers  re- 
port generally,  that  business  is  good  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  still  better.  In  the  country  as  a  whole, 
even  though  business  is  admittedly  not  up  to  normal, 
the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  tide  has  now 
definitely  turned,  and  that  from  now  on  business  will 
increase.  Of  course,  there  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
io)! on  the  matter  among  the  printers,  but  the  majority 
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of  tlu'in  take  the  view  that  reduction  has  now  gone 
sufficiently  far  to  ensure  a  resumption  of  normal  de- 
mands for  printing  within  a  very  short  time. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  sale  of  the  North 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Companies  Trust's  assets  to 
a  London  syndicate. 

Application  has  been  made  to  tlie  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange  by  Price  Brothers  and  Company,  Ltd.,  for 
the  listing  of  the  stock  of  the  new  company  which  re- 
cently took  over  the  old  company  as  a  going  concern 
oil  a  l)asis  by  which  shareliolders  received  five  shares 
in  the  new  company  for  each  share  of  old  company 
.stock  hekl.  Tlie  apjilication  is  for  the  listing  of  $42,- 
683,200  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $60,000,000  of  common 
stock,  consisting  of  426,832  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
.'I'lOO  per  share,  of  which  357,972  shares  have  been 
issued  and  are  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
The  balance  of  68,860  shares  are  held  to  be  exchanged 
for  shares  of  the  okl  company. 

This  week  on  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  activity  and  strength  displayed  by 
Laurentide.  On  Monday  the  issue  moved  up  4^4  points 
to  921/2  and  held  the  gain  with  92%  bid  for  more  stock. 
Most  of  the  other  paper  issues,  including  Abitibi, 
Hrompton  and  Spanish  Kiver,  followed  Laurentide 's 
lead. 

Fred  L.  Rateliffe.  head  of  the  Ratcliffe  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  York  Street,  Toronto,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Toronto  Rotary  Club  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization  in  Toronto  last  week. 

Acting  for  the  Attorney-General  for  Ontario,  G.  E. 
MacXab  secured  from  the  Master  in  Chambers,  in  Tor- 
onto, an  order  adding  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  For- 
ests as  party  plaintiff  in  the  action  against  the  Shevlin- 
Clarke  Lumber  Company,  arising  out  of  the  timber 
probe.  According  to  the  affidavit  by  R.  T.  Harding 
the  addition  is  necessary  "to  enable  the  Crown  to  have 
all  the  rights  out  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  defen- 
dants 01"  any  of  them  with  the  defendant,  and  without 
the  said  minister  the  plaintiffs  will  not  be  able  to  have 
the  liability  of  the  defendants  adjudicated  upon." 

That  the  Ontario  Government  intends  to  take  legal 
action  to  recover  from  Hon.  G.  Ploward  Ferguson,  ex- 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  the  files  of  let- 
ters, claimed  by  him  to  be  private,  which  were  removed 
from  the  department  by  his  secretary,  C.  C.  Hele,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  Government,  was  plainly 
evident  in  a  heated  debate  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 
last  week,  when  the  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Encjuiries 
Act  was  up  for  discussion.  The  bill  seeks  to  release- 
the  timber  probe  from  the  injunction  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited.  The  Attorney-General  told  the 
House  that  he  linked  up  with  the  subpoena  proceed- 
ings for  the  production  of  the  correspondence  before 
the  commission  the  injunction  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  River  Company  to  halt  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  Frontenac  Paper  P>ox  Company,  Limited,  has 
been  granted  incorporation  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment with  power  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paper 
boxes  and  allied  lines  and  to  engage  in  a  general  ])iiiit- 
ing  and  lithographing  business.  The  capital  is  $40,000 
and  the  head  office  is  Kingston,  the  provisional  direc- 
tors being  I.  M.  Rearance.  M.  J.  McMahon  and  E.  Mul- 
holland. 

A  favorable  progress  report  was  received  in  Toronto 
last   week   respecting   the    operations   of   Clarke   Bros. 


Pai)er  Mills,  Limited,  in  New  Brunswick.  Box-making 
was  stai'ted  a  few  days  ago  at  Glen  Falls,  near  St. 
John,  with  a  plant  of  two  buildings  to  make  fibre  board 
and  corrugated  and  fibre  board  boxes.  The  fires  have 
also  been  started  at  the  company's  pulp  plant  at  Bear 
River,  N.S.  and  it  is  exi)ected  that  the  cooking  of  pulj) 
will  commence  tliis  month.  The  original  cai)acitv  of 
tills  mill  was  thirty  tons  per  day,  but  this  has  been 
almost  iloubled  with  little  extra  outlay. 

The  office  of  S.  J.  Frame,  trustee  and  assignee  and 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Box  Board  Manufacturers' 
Association,  has  been  moved  from  24  King  Street 
W..  Toronto,  to  95  King  Street  W.,  the  telephone  num- 
ber being  Adelaide  H. 


NEW  PULP  PLANT  FOR  ALGOMA  DISTRICT. 

A  pulp  and  jiaper  mill  in  the  district  of  Algnma, 
north  of  the  Transcontinental  railroad,  near  the  Thun- 
der Bay  border  line  on  the  Jamesi'  Bay  height  of 
land,  is  almost  certain  to  be  established  before  tjie 
duration  of  very  many  months.  The  Ontario  Govern- 
ment is  now  asking  tenders,  which  will  be  received  up 
to  June  15,  for  the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  and  pine 
timber  in  a  large  ai-ea  situated  near  the  Nagagami 
River,  which  would  likely  be  the  place  for  the  erection 
of  a  mill.  One  of  the  conditions  of  tendering  is  that 
t.'ie  successful  tenderer  must  build  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  near  or  on  the  territory  referred  to,  and  no  ten- 
ders are  being  accepted  unlesis  accompanied  by  a 
marked  cheque  for  $50,000,  which  will  remain  on 
deposit   until   sucih    a  mill   is  built. 


CONFERENCES  FOR  CLOSER  CO-OPERATION. 

The  Liuireutide  Company,  Limited,  Graud'Mere, 
P.  Q.,  ,iuive  inaugurated  a  series  of  conferences  be- 
tween the  inspectors,  cullers  and  scalers  of  the  Log- 
ging Department,  with  a  view  to  secure  closer  eo- 
o]»eratiou  between  the  woodsmen  and  those  in  the 
mill ;  to  give  them  a  better  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  various  problems,  and  also  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
as  how  best  to  handle  these  problems.  A  great  deal 
of  the  work  is  carried  on  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  t;he  mills,  and  there  is  comparatively  little 
contact  between  the  men  in  the  woods  and  those  at  the 
mill.  This  does  not  make  for  an  understanding  on 
the  ]iai-t  of  the  wood.smen  as  to  the  relation  of  their 
wcrk  to  that  at  the  mill.  The  Laurentide  Company 
have,  therefore,  arranged  for  visits  to  t.iie  mills,  so 
ti'iat  the  men  can  see  for  themsielves  the  sort  of  wood 
that  can  best  be  used  and  greater  judgment  exercised 
l)etli  in  the  sawing  and  culling. 


BRANCH  OPENED  IN  MONTREAL 

Owing  to  the  rApid  growth  of  their  business  in  Eas- 
tern Canada,  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of 
( 'anada.  Limited,  with  Head  Offices  and  Works  in  Tor- 
onto, 'have  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  Branch  Office 
at,  84  St.  Francois-Xavier  St.,  Montreal.  Mr.  J.  Alex- 
ander Regan  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Montreal  Office. 
The  opening  of  this  Bi'anch  will  facilitate  the  effective 
handling  of  their  increased  Eastern  business. 


A  newspaper  report  recently  stated  that  the  Brown 
Company  intend  building  a  paper  mill  at  Three  Rivers, 
P.Q.  On  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  Company,  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  informed  that  they  have 
no  such  plans. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3;  R-1.  A  new  pulp.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxiv,  26  (Dec.  24,  1920).  A  mill  on  the  Parana 
river,  Brazil,  was  to  have  begim  operations  in  Sept- 
ember. It  is  using  a  raw  prodiiet,  a  species  of  bog 
grass  called  "paja  bi'ave".  This  grass  grows  during 
the  whole  j'ear  and  is  very  abundant.  The  mill  is 
equipped  to  make  only  pulp  in  sheets  and  strawboard 
for  paper  boxes  and  has  a  capacity  of  three  tons  of 
strawboard  a  day.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  equip- 
ment later  in  order  to  make  finer  pulp  and  to  obtain 
greater  production. — A.C. 

A-11.  Selection  and  testing  of  paper  fillers.  E.  G. 
MILHAM.  Paper  Industry,  ii,  9  (Dec.  1920).  The 
mineral  fillers  commonly  used  are  china  clay,  tale, 
sulphate  of  lime,  ground  feldspar  and  lime  carbonate. 
A  good  filler  should  have  the  following  properties: 
Moisture  should  be  low,  color  should  be  a  clear  bright 
white,  should  be  free  from  dirt,  grit  and  hard  lumps, 
should  mix  readily  with  water  to  form  a  smooth  cream, 
should  not  foam  with  an  excess  of  alum  solution,  should 
be  conipai'atively  insoluble  in  water. — C.J.W. 

A-11.  Examination  of  china  clay. — China  Clay  Re- 
view, ii,  (Dec.  1920).  A  typical  chemical  analysis  of 
china  clay  given  by  Heath- — A.C. 

A-14.  Paper  testing-.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxiv,  26  (Dec.  24,  1920).  A  detailed  account  of  the 
testing  of  paper,  together  with  an  account  of  the  vari- 
ations and  their  sources,  which  arise  in  the  estimation 
of  composition  and  properties  of  paper. — A.C. 

A-14:K-0.  Fiber  length  and  position.  W.  CODLITZ 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxii,  2  (Jan.  6,  1921).— A  strip  of 
l)aper  10  by  15  mm.  is  gripped  l)y  a  pair  of  special  pin- 
cers so  that  a  certain  length  protnides,  moistened  to 
remove  sizing,  and  then  brushed  from  both  sides  until 
only  fibers  remain.  The  fibers  shorter  than  5  mm. 
have  been  brushed  away.  The  weight  of  the  fibers  re- 
moved is  determined  after  diwiug.  The  operation  is 
repeated  until  all  the  various  lengths  have  been  de- 
termined. The  largest  amount  of  fibers  and  according- 
ly the  longest  fibers  are  not  found  in  the  straight 
longitudinal  cuts  but  when  paper  was  cut  at  an  angle 
of  30  degrees.  Thus,  paper  ought  to  be  cut  at  this 
angle  to  secure  the  greatest  tenacity. — C.J.W. 

B-7.  Costs  in  woods  operations.  D.  A.  CROCKER. 
U.  S.  Paper  Maker,  Ixii,  24  (Nov.  15,  1920),  Paper  In- 
dustry, ii,  9  (Dec.  1920).  This  is  a  disciission  of  the 
manager's  point  of  view  as  to  the  current  cost  of  his 
operations,  with  particular  reference  to  the  methods 
used  by  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company. — C.J.W. 

B-9.  Finland's  timber  and  paper  industries.  — 
LESLIE  A.  DAVIS.— -Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxi,  8  (Feb.  17 
1921) .—Statistical  review.— C.J.W. 

B-9.  The  pulpwood  situation.  HUGH  P.  BAKER. 
U.  S.  Paper  Maker,  Ixii,  24  (Nov.  15,  1920).  There  are 
trying  times  ahead  of  the  paper  industry  because  of 
the  thoughtless  way  in  which  we  have  forged  ahead, 
assuming  in  our  good-natured  American  way  that 
somehow  wood  would  be  forthcoming.  Pulpwood  and 
pulp  are  not  going  to  be  materially  cheaper  over  a 
period  of  decade. — C.J.W. 


B-9.  National  and  State  forest  policies. — FRANK 
L.  MOORE.  U.  S.  Paper  Maker,  Ixii,  24  (Nov.  15,  1920). 
Report  of  committee  on  Forest  Conservation  at  fall 
business  conference,  Nov."  11,  1920.  Proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  nation  and  the  individual  States  is  given. 
—C.J.W. 

B-9. .  The  wood  pile,  the  foundation  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry. HUGH  P.  BAKER.  U.  S.  Paper  Maker,  Ixiii, 
4  (Jan.  15,  1921).  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  3  (Jan. 
13,  1921.)  There  are  enough  productive  forest  lauds 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  give  us  the  forests  which 
will  not  only  produce  all  the  wood  we  need  for  the 
paper  industry  in  the  future  in  this  country,  but  will 
make  us  a  much  greater  export  nation  as  far  as  pulp- 
■Nvood,  pulp,  and  paper  are  concerned,  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. — C.J.W. 

K-10.  Substitutes  for  alum  in  siting  paper.  W.  E. 
BYRON  BAKER.  Paper  Industry  ii,  9,  (Dec.  1920). 
Ferrous  sulphate  may  lie  used  in  the  lowest  grade 
papers,  but  in  the  better  grades  it  causes  discoloration 
and  also  impairs  the  strength  of  the  sheet  because  of 
the  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction.  Niter  cake  or 
sodium  bisulphate  may  be  used  to  replace  half  the 
alum.  When  iised  alone,  niter  cake  will  not  produce 
nearly  so  bulky  a  precipitate,  and  to  secure  the  same 
desired  sizing  effect  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  of  size  per  ton.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  used 
as  a  size  precipitant  but  does  not  produce  so  bulky  a 
precipitate  as  niter  cake.  Magnesium  and  zinc  sulphates 
may  also  be  used;  they  form  bulky  precipitates,  have  a 
slightly  lower  precipitating  power  than  alum,  and 
leave  a  neutral  "back  water"  in  the  beater.  They  must 
be  substituted  for  alum  when  viscose  is  added  to  the 
beater.  In  the  usual  methods  of  paper  maimfacture, 
some  form  of  acidity  (niter  cake  or  sulphuric  acid) 
.should  be  added,  so  as  to  have  the  back  water  acid. — 
C.J.W. 

K-20.  Parchment  making.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxiv,  26  (Dec.  24,  1920).  A  short  account  of 
the  process  of  making  parchment  and  uses  made  of  the 
margins  left  after  cutting. — A.C. 

L-5.  CeUulose  acetate.  H.  J.  H.  FENTON  and  A.  J. 
BERRY.  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  20,  16-22,  (1920)  ;  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  624A,  (Sept.  30,  1920).  Various 
substances  have  been  tried  as  substitutes  for  acetone 
as  solvent.  The  authors  find  no  objections  to  esters 
as  dope  constituents,  and  as  far  as  weak  acids  are  eon- 
eemed,  tensile  strength  detns.  gave  excellent  results, 
fabrics  doped  with  acetic  acid  as  the  principal  solvent 
comparing  most  favorably  \vitli  others.  No  general 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  regards  the  chem.  nature 
of  a  liquid  and  its  solvent  action  on  cellulose  acetate, 
but  there  appears  to  be  some  relation  between  the 
dielectric  constant  and  solvent  action.  For  the  detn. 
of  the  acetyl  group  the  authors  prefer  Ost's  method  of 
cold  alkaline  saponification  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  31, 
713,  1912).  Cellulose  acetate  differs  con.siderably 
from  cellulose  in  its  power  of  adsorbing  various  dj^e- 
stuffs.— A.P.-C. 
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L-6.  Alkyl  celluloses:  methods  of  preparation  and 
uses.  CLARENCE  J.  WEST,  Information  Dept.,  A.  D. 
Little  Inc.  Paper,  15,32,34.  (Aug.  4,  1920).  Transla- 
tion of  an  art.  by  Wedorf  in  Kunststoffe,  June  1,  1920. 
A  description  of  the  Lilienfeld  patents.  Eng.  patents 
No.  12,854  (1921),  6,035  (1913);  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,- 
188,376;  Fr.  patent  No.  468,162;  Swedish  patent  No. 
66,512.  The  general  method  of  preparation  consists  in 
treating  the  cellulose  with  the  Etester  of  inorganic 
acids  e.g.,  EtCl,  EtBr,  Et.SO^,  in  the  presence  of  alkali. 
The  properties  and  various  possible  uses  of  the  cellu- 
lose ethers  are  described. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Artificial  wool  from  cotton  waste.  South 
African  J.  of  Industries;  Cliem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  696, 
(Oct.  6,  1920).  A  process  has  been  discovered  by  which 
artificial-wool  can  be  produced  from  cotton  waste;  the 
basis  of  the  artificial  wool  is  cellulose  acetate,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  material  is  an  even  better  insulator 
against  heat  and  cold  than  ordinary  wool,  that  it  will 
wear  well  and  that  it  can  be  d.ved  any  color.  One  of 
its  limitations  is  its  liability  to  break  and  its  inelastic- 
ity which  prevent  its  use  in  the  production  of  yarns  on 
the  worsted  principle. — A. P.-C. 

L-0.  Paper  handkerchief  and  container.  Can.  pat- 
ent No.  204,810,  S.  B.  McCUTCHEON  and  C.  C. 
WHARTON,  Richmond,  W.Va.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  19,  1920. 
An  outfit  of  the  character  set  forth  comprising  a  plur- 
ality of  handkerchiefs  each  having  a  tab  extending 
from  one  corner  thereof,  a  paper  bag  intfl  which  the 
handkerchiefs  are  to  be  placed  after  being  used,  and 
a  waterproof  paper  envelope  in  which  the  handker- 
chiefs and  bags  are  packed  and  sealed  for  sale.  Claims 
allowed  5.— A.P.-C. 

L-0.  Production  of  mats  of  fibrous  materials.  Can. 
patent  No.  204,944,  The  C.  F.  Burge.ss  Laboratories, 
assignee  of  H.  F.  WEISS,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  Oct. 
19,  1920.  The  herein  described  process  for  jiroducing 
from  wood  fiber  a^  highly  absorbent  product,  which 
comprises  the  steps  of  reducing  the  wood  to  a  cellulose 
pulp,  washing  and  drying  said  pulp,  meclianieally 
shredding  it  in  air  into  a  uniform,  porous,  and  fibrous 
mass  with  a  spray  containing  adhesive  material  to 
cement  the  fibers  together.  Claims  allowed  16. — t 
A.P.-C. 

L-0.  Sanitary  paper  slipper.  Can.  patent  No.  205,- 
013,  D.  J.  BIRKETT,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Oct.  26,  1920. 
A  thin  fibrous  paper  web  arranged  to  be  formed  into 
a  slipper  w^hereby  a  foot  may  be  covered  while  a  shoe 
is  being  fitted  thereon  to  prevent  infection  by  said 
shoe,  said  slipper  being  adapted  to  readil.v  conform 
closely  to  the  foot  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  proper 
fitting.     Claims  allowed  9.— A.P.-C. 

M-8.  Pump  for  acids.  Can.  patent  198,770,  H. 
TOBLER,  Ilackensack,  N.J.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  30,  1920. 
Claims  allowed  15.— A.P.-C. 

M-8.  Attachment  to  pump  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
sand  thereto.  Can.  patent  No.  202,732,  H.  L.  PEARSE, 
"The  Gums"  Station,  near  Mount  Mary,  S.  Australia, 
AiLstralia,  Aug.  10,  1920.  An  attachment  to  a  pump  for 
the  purpose  set  forth,  comprising  a  length  of  pipe  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  the  pump,  and  forming  the 
suction  pipe  of  same,  a  cylindrical  chamber  encircling 
said  length  of  pipe  and  having  inlet  openings  at  or  near 
the  top  and  a  closed  bottom,  the  closed  bottom  being 
slighty  below  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  and  a  screw- 
threaded  cap  whereby  the  cylindrical  chamber  is  at- 
tached to  the  length  of  pipe.  Claims  allowed  5.  — 
A.P.-C. 


N-4.  Returning  condensate  directly  to  the  boiler. 
GEORGE  S.  BARKER.  Paper,  26,  28,  (Sept.  22,  1920). 
Description  of  the  Simplex  Condensation  Pump  and 
Simplex  Boiler  Feeder  made  by  the  Farnsworth  Co., 
Conshocken,  Pa. — A.P.-C. 

N-4.  Fuel  economy  symposium  at  the  6th  Chemical 
Exposition.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  658-60.  (Oct.  6, 
1920).  Brief  acct.  of  the  papers  presented.  In  "Burn- 
ing Coal  at  1007o  B.  T.  U.  Efficiency",  W.  0.  Renkin 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  powdered  coal  as  being 
the  most  efficient  method  of  burning  coal.  He  illust- 
rated this  with  a  chart  giving  the  relative  B.T.U.  re- 
covered in  the  boiler  room  for  Ic.  at  present  fuel 
prices.  The  early  mechanical  difficnlies  in  connection 
with  the  prepn.  and  distribution  of  powdered  coal  have 
been  commercially  overcome,  thereby  making  it  po.s- 
sible  to  use  much  of  the  low-grade  coal  heretofore 
wasted,  and  coal  having  as  high  as  25%  asli  can  be 
used  easily  and  efficiently.  In  burning  coal  in  pow- 
dered form  all  excess  air  is  always  under  control  and 
can  easily  be  eliminated  when  necessary,  .as  the  pow- 
dered coal  is  fed  into  the  furnace  in  a  cloud  where 
each  particle  quickly  unites  with  the  air  needed  for 
combustion,,  thus  securing  the  greatest  B.T.U.  effi- 
ciency. In  "Saving  Fuel  by  Controlling  Chimney 
Losses"  F.  F.  Uehling  stated  that  no  matter  what  kind 
of  fuel  was  used  the  biggest  loss  is  always  due  to  the 
heat  energy  wasted  up  the  chimney.  The  extent  of 
this  lo.ss  depends  on  3  factors :  Excess  of  air  in  the 
products  of  combustion,  which  is  detd.  by  the  %  of 
C0„ ;  the  amt.  of  unburned  fuel  in  the  product.^  of 
combustion,  indicated  by  the  %  of  CO  ;  the 
temp,  of  the  products  of  combustion,  which  can 
be  detd.  with  an  ordinary  flue  thermomether 
in  the  last  pass  just  before  the  gases  enter 
the  stack.  The  practice  of  instructing  the  fire- 
men to  keep  the  %  of  CO.  as  high  as  they  can  has  led 
to  surprisingly  good  results  in  reducing  the  chimney 
losses.  In  "Reducing  Conduction  and  Radiation  Heat 
Losses",  S.  L.  Barnes  describes  the  advantages  of  in- 
sulating bricks  composed  of  diatomaceous  earth 
(kieselguhr).  Insulating  bricks  of  diatomaceous 
earth  are  claimed  to  be  fully  ten  times  more  efficient 
as  non-conductors  of  heat  in  the  construction  of  high 
temp,  equipment  than  are  firebrick  or  ordinary  red 
biick.  In  "Increasing  Conduction  and  Reducing  Fuel 
Consumption"  W.  R.  Van  Northwick  described  the 
detrimental  influences  of  soot  and  feed  water  scale  on 
boiler  efficiency.  "Fluid  Heat  Transmission"  by 
Alexander  B.  McKechnie.  In  the  design  of  a  fluid 
heat  transmission  sj^stem  there  are  5  Fuel  economy 
symposium,  main  factors  requiring  most  careful  study : 
design  of  heater  or  absorbe,  type  of  circulating  pump, 
type  of  system,  quality  of  circulating  oil,  and  construc- 
tion of  pipe  lines.  The  efficiency  of  a  properly- 
designed  and  engineered  system  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  high-grade  boiler  constructidu.  Other 
papers  read  were  "Ptoducer  Gas  and  the  Modem 
Mechanical  Producer"  by  W.  B,  Chapman;  "Refract- 
ory Cement:  Life  Insurance  for  a  Furnace",  by  F.  W. 
Reissman;  "The  Reason  for  the  Fuel  Saving  in  the 
Dressier  Kiln",  by  Conrad  Dressier. — A.P.-C. 

R-9.  Paper  tariff  hearing. — Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii, 
7  (Feb.  10,  1921).— The  complete  report  of  the  testim- 
ony presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  to  show  why  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in 
this  country  should  be  protected  against  future  foreign 
competition.  The  article  contains  a' great  deal  in  the 
way  of  valuable  statistics  of  the  industry.- — C.J.W. 
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Geoi'^re  H.  Carter,  wlui  has  hfen  e-lerk  of  the 
roiigressioiial  Joint  Committee  on  Printin<r  sinee  1911, 
was  eonfirmed  last  week  as  President  Harding's  ap- 
pointee for  the  place  as  Publie  Printer,  llr.  Carter, 
pi-ior  to  the  time  he  became  connected  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  had  been  secretary  of  the  Print- 
ing Investigating  Committee.  He  was  also  associated 
sinee  1911  with  the  Special  Committee  on  Government 
Paper  Specifications.  Born  in  IMineral  Point,  Wis., 
in  1874,  Mr.  Carter  received  ^lis  early  education  at 
the  Le  Mars,  la..  High  School.  Beginning  as  a  type- 
setter and  job  press  operator  at  Le  Mars,  Mr.  Carter 
held  down  places  in  various  editorial  capacities  on 
the  sta.ffs  of  numerous  papers  in  the  Middle  West 
until  1907  when  he  became  copy  editor  and  assis)tant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  In  1909 
and  1910  ihe  was  Washington  coi-respondeut  for  various 
Iowa  newspapers.  T^e  new  Public  Printer  is  the 
author  of  the  Congressional  Printing  Handbook  and 
compiler  of  numerous  Congressional  documents.  He 
last  year  completed  a  course  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Carter  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Press  Club  of  Wasihington 
and  honorary  life  member  of  t^lie  International  Print- 
ing Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. He  is  also  a  Knight  Templar,  Shriuer,  and  33d 
degree  Mason,  honorary  inspector  general,  and  belongs 
to  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity.  He  was  married  in 
1904   and   has    one   daughter. 

The  eastern  sales  office  of  the  Nuera  Paper  Com- 
pany at  200  Uiftih  Ave.,  New  York,  will  be  in  charge 
of  William  B.  Hunter  after  April  16.  Mr.  Hunter  is 
severing  /lis  connection  with  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  which  he  served  for  six  years,  four  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  various  mills  and  two  in  the 
New  York  .sales  offices  of  that  company.  The  Nuera 
Paper  Company  is  manufacturing  at  Hadley,  N.  Y., 
all  kinds  of  paper  specialties,  including  photo  mounts, 
calender  backs,  box  covering,  regular  cover  paper, 
cover  specialties,  jute  and  manilla  tag,  and  box  boards. 

The  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Company,  Old  Town, 
Me.,  is  planning  to  utilize  whit<^:  ]m\-ji\  as  a  base  for 
pulp  manufaetui-e.  Results  of  exjjeriments  are  said 
to  have  been  so  satisfactory  both  with  this  and  other 
kinds  of  wood  that  it.  is  believed  that  in  another  year 
practically  every  kind  of  tree  of  tJie  company's  tract 
will  be  peeled  for  use  in  making  pulp.  While  all 
trees  are  not  equally  adaptable  to  the  making  of  pulp, 
tihe  ^larder  ones,  cooked  longer  and  mixed  with  the 
softer  varieties,  make  the  supply  hitherto  depended 
on  for  the  making  of  pulp  go  much  further. 

A  permanent  exhibit  of  hand-nuule  paper  appli- 
ances is  being  prepared  to  fill  cases  in  the  Graphii' 
Arts  Division  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  It  is  to  include 
examples  of  laid  moulds  of  different  sizes  which  have 
been  used  for  nuiking  hand-made  paper  in  old  estab- 
lished mills  in  Eurojie.  Also  moulds  which  have  been 
used  in  forming  light-and-shade  watermarked  portr'aits 


— the  most  complicated  form  of  water-marking  paper. 
The  dies  and  appliances  used  in  making  t.iiese  mcmlds 
are  shown,  as  well  as  specimens  of  paper  from  the 
moulds.  Samples  of  paper  with  the  watermarks  may 
be  seen,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteen  century 
to  the  present,  sjiowing  the  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment that  took  place  in  the  laid  and  wove  moulds 
during  that  period.  Deckle  edges  of  all  varieties  are 
to  be  exhibited,  also  illustrations  and  photographs  of 
old   mills   interiors,    heating   engines,    etc. 

According  to  figures  just  given  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Coast  States 
of  Oregon,  Washington  and  California  hung  up  a 
new  record  for  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  1920. 
The  statistics  s/iow  that  the  amount  of  pulpwood 
consumed  in  the  three  States  last  year  exceeded  the 
highest  record  previously  made  by  23,000  cords,  or 
7.4  per  cent.  The  1920  production  exceeded  that  of 
1917   by    14   percent. 

Directora  of  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Com- 
pany have  announced  a  further  reduction  of  $17 
a  ton  on  newsprint  paper  to  publishei-s.  This  conces- 
sion, together  wit^i  that  of  $8  a  ton  made  on  January 
1,  rediices  the  price  from  $138,  as  fixed  by  contract 
until  July  1  next,  to  $113  a  ton  for  the  next  three 
months. 

With  the  completion  of  tju'ir  third  plant,  adding 
110,000  square  feet  to  its  floor  space,  Owens  and 
Traeger,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  are  now  running  what  is 
reputed  to  be  the  largest  solid  paper  box  factory  in 
the  world.  The  combined  plants  have  total  floor 
space  of  about  200,000  square  feet.  The  new  plant 
is  the  last  word  in  fireproof  construction  and  com- 
bines all  the  features  of  the  most  up-to-date  factory 
buildings.  The  wa.ste  and  dust  of  the  factory  is  all 
taken  to  a  fireproof  chute,  by  wjiich  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  first  floor  in  each  plant  where  it  is  baled  up 
in  a  fireproof  vault.  The  several  buildings  are  equip- 
ped with  complete  sprinkler  systems.  The  concern 
manufactures  everything  in  the  stiff  paper  box  line 
from  the  cheap  carton  to  the  finest  satin  lined  boxes, 
covering  the  requirements  of  such  concerns  as  .soap 
makers,  perfume,  face-powder,  candy,  siiioe  and  other 
manufacture.  Shipping  containers  and  folding  boxes 
are  also  being  added  to  the  firm's  line,  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  the  making  of  mailing  tubes  and  round 
boxes  witli  either  paper  or  tin  caps.  The  company 
delivers  to  any  point  by  motor  trucks  and  car-load 
lots. 

An  engineering  department,  equipped  to  furni.sh 
counsel  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  mechanical  end 
of  the  paper  converting  industry  has  been  formed  by 
the  liulusti'ial  Foundation.  Inc.,  .50  Union  Square, 
X.  Y.  T.iie  work  of  this  department  will  cover  the 
practical  development  of  ideas  and  patents,  super- 
vising the  equipping  of  new  plants,  counsel  on  oper- 
ating efficiency  of  established  plants,  the  designing 
aiul  building  of  special  machinery  and  general  advice 
and  researcih  work.  Kurtli  Wendell,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  department, 
assisted   by  able  associates. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  April  9.  —  Busines.s  in  both  pulp  and 
paper  eireless  continues  dull  wit.h  little  improvement 
reported  either  by  th?  manufacturer.s  or  jobbers. 
Printers  are  buying  very  little  stoek  and  the  job  print- 
ing houses  are  quiet,  while  the  fact  lihat  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  strike  (tver  the  demand  of  the  printers 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  Canada  for  a  44-hour 
week  and  an  increased  wage  scale,  whieji  may  come  to 
a  head  on  May  1st,  is  not  calculated  to  improve  mat- 
ters. Comparatively  few  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
are  running  at  capacity,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  newsprint  machines,  which  are  busy,  although 
there  is  no  great  demand  for  newsprint  for  spot 
delivery.  In  practically  all  lines  of  paper  the  demand 
is  strictl.y  limited  to  the  requirements  of  t^iie  moment, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  stable  market  and  the 
impression  prevails  that  prices  have  still  got  to  go 
lower.  Few  transactions  are  being  made  in  either 
mechanical  or  chemical  pulp  and  the  demand  is  very 
slack.  Ground  wood  is  still  (|Uoted  at  from  $40.00 
to  $50.00,  easy  bleaching  sulphite  at  $95.00  to  $100 
and  news  grade  sulphite  at  $70.00  to  $80.00,  but  in 
some  instances  deals  have  been  closed  at  slightly  delow 
these    figures. 

PULPWOOD.  —  Pulpwood  contractors  rcp(u-t  that 
there  is  practically  no  market  for  pulpwood  at  the 
present  time  and  the  whole  industry  appears  to  be 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  No  contracts  are 
being  made,  the  mills  holding  off  until  they  find  out 
what  is  going  to  happen.  They  have  large  quantities 
of  pulpwood  on  .hand  and  as  there  has  been  a  very 
large  reduction  in  consumption,  none  of  the  mills  are 
able  to  say  just  what  their  requirements  are  going 
to  be  for  next  year.  Of  many  mills  that  were  com- 
municated with  by  a  contracting  firm  in  Toronto,  only 
one  was  in  a  position  to  give  any  idea  of  what  they 
would  be  wanting  next  year,  a  situation  which  is 
readily  understood,  partially  from  the  fact  that  no 
price  for  next  year's  supply  has  yet  been  fixed. 
Heretofore  tjie  price  has  been  fixed  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  before  the  present  date.  The  Toronto 
contractor  referred  to  above  states  that  ihis  company 
is  shipping  some  wood  still,  but  it  is  on  old  contracts. 
The  prediction  is  made  that  the  production  of  sap- 
peeled  wood  will  be  large  this  year,  the  impression 
being  general  among  the  farmers  that  they  will  not 
be   able  to   sell   their   roug;i   wood    next    year. 

BOX  BOARD. —  Both  box  board  mills  and  jobbers 
are  going  througih  a  very  quiet  period.  The  demand 
is  light  and  none  of  the  mills  are  running  at  ca- 
pacity. The  Campbellford  mill  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Board  Company  is  running  six  days  a  week,  Montreal 
four  days  and  the  Frankfort  mill  four  days  a  week 
and  other  mills  in  this  line  are  ruiniing  corresponding- 
ly light.  There  ;iave  been  no  changes  in  prices  of  late, 
chipped  board  being  still  selling  at  $60.  Dealers 
report  that  very  little  board  is  being  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

BOOK  PAPERS  AND  BONDS.  —  Although  the  de- 
mand in  these  lines  is  light  enough  orders  are  coming 


in  to  considerably  help  in  the  reduction  of  jobljers" 
st(  cks  whicji  are  gradually  getting  down  to  normal 
again  under  the  policy  of  conservative  buying  from  the 
mills.  Orders  continue  small  in  size  but  fairly  .satis- 
factory in  total  hulk.  No.  3  book,  m.  f.  is  "quoted 
at  $11.75  and  s.  c.  at  $12.25,  with  No.  2  m.  f.  at 
$12.85  and  No.  2  s.  e.  at  $13.35.  No.  1  m.  f.  is  selling 
at  $14.00  and  s.  v.  at  $14.50,  these  prices  f.o.b.  mills. 
In  sulpliite  boiids,  whites  are  selling  at  18c,  tints  at 
19c  and  colors  at  20i/2e  with  sulphite  ledgers  iialf 
a   cent   in   advance   of  these  prices. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —  Stimulation  of  such  lines 
of  trade  as  the  ice  cream  and  confectionary  business, 
due  to  T,iie  warmer  weather,  ha.s  reflected  itself  to 
some  extent  in  wrapjiing  paper  sales,  although  on  the 
whole,  business  in  this  department  of  the  paper  trade 
is  dull  and  mills  and  jobbers  are  finding  it  hard  to 
get  business.  A  feature  of  the  trade  appears  to  be 
that  collections  by  jobbers  for  goods  sold  have  kej)! 
up  fairly  well  during  the  slack  period  and  tlie  per- 
centage of  losses  has  been  comparatively  small.  Active 
selling  campaigns  by  botli  mills  and  jobbers  are  only 
yielding  .small  orders  and  it  appears  doubtful  if  prices 
/lave  yet  reached  rock  bottom.  In  the  meantime  goods 
are  soiling  at   prices  as   last   quoted   in   these   columns 

GUMMED  PAPER.  — Manufacturei-s  of  gummed 
papers  report  that  business  has  been  very  dull  for  the 
past  few  months,  Although  an  improvement  has  been 
noticed,  March  having  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  month. 
Gummed  Papers,  Limited,  Brampton,  Ont.,  report  that 
tihey  ).mve  been  able  to  keep  their  machines  running 
and  tJie  indicalions  are  that  they  will  not  have  to  shut 
down  for  want  of  orders  at  any  time.  Prices  on  all 
materials  have,  of  course,  been  dropping  and  the 
orders  that  are  coming  in  are  small  and  customers 
apparently  have  the  impression  that  t;ie  bottom  i!ias 
not  yet  been  reached.  The  company  mentioned  writcsr 
"We  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  this  dull  period 
for  overhauling  our  machines  and  installing  other 
machines  of  an  improved  type  and  expect  to  be  better 
prepared  than  ever  to  take  care  of  the  gummed 
paper,  waterproof  j)aiier  and  clot.h  lined  require- 
ments." 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  There  have  been 
no  new  developments  in  prices  on  cotton  cuttings  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  Mills  remain  uninterested  in  of- 
ferings and  the  mai'ket  therefore  has  been  purely 
nominal.  Occasional  small  lot  transactions  have  been 
reported,  but  th(>  volume  of  business  done  has  been 
lower  than  ever.  Dealers  in  mo.st  cases  do  not  know 
what  to  quote  and  show  little  interest  in  packers"  of- 
ferings unless  the  pi'ice  is  sufficiently  low  to  protect 
them  against  furt.iicr  decline.  The  one  favorable  fea- 
ture in  the  market  has  been  the  fact  that  production 
of  cuttings  has  continued  very  restricted.  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings  have  been  dull  with  sales  made  as  low 
as  lOi/^c.  The  market  on  old  cotton  rags  has  been  show- 
ing easiness  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  most  packers 
present  prices  .seem  too  low  for  any  of  them  to  want 
to  do  business.  Paper  mills  have  not  reported  any 
increased   operations,   and   orders   fi-om   them   are   very 
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difficult  to  obtain  until  deiiiand  from  this  source 
picks  up.  Dealers  stat.e  that  they  will  remain,  as  far 
as  possible,  out  of  the  market,  and  will  buy  practicall.y 
nothing  from  smaller  packei's. 

ROOFING  RAGS.  —  The  roofingr  manufacturers 
iiave  shown  a  little'  more  interest  than  the  jiaper  man- 
ufacturei-s,  but  the  total  business  done  with  them  has 
not  yet  been  sufficient  to  keep  prices  firm.  An  added 
factor  in  the  easy  tone  of  the  market  has  been  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  usually  ex- 
pected that  prices  will  ease  on  account  of  Spring  col- 
lections of  rags.  Country  mills  have  large  stocks  of 
mixed  rags  on  hand,  and  with  the  present  freight 
rates  it  is  hardly  likely  there  will  be  as  much  collec- 
tion this  summer.  Tjie  roofing  rag  situation  has  been 
easier,  one  large  dealer  having  reported  being  able  to 
bu.v  a  tonnage  of  mixed  satinettes  as  low  as  60  to  65 
cents  per  cwt. 

WASTE  PAPER.  —  The  situation  in  the  waste 
paper  market  has  n(  t  changed  for  the  better:  if  any- 
thing the  demand  fr(  m  the  mills  has  Deen  smaller 
than  ever.  Nearly  all  paper  manufacturei-s  are  run- 
ning at  a  fraction  of  capacity  while  some  have  been 
closed  entirely.  Except  wjien  in  need  of  special  grades 
of  stock  for  immediate  use,  mills  .stay  out  of  the 
market,  and  dealers  have  been  unable  to  make  sales 
without  further  concessions.  The  fact  is  that  most 
dealers  realize  that  pressing  for  sales  at  this  time 
is  an  almost  futile  job,  and  have  been  standing  back 
waiting  for  the  demand  to  revive.  Few  dealers  care 
to  say  definitely  when  this  revival  is  to  be  expected, 
but  t.he  opinion  is  that  the  position  of  this  market 
mu.st  soon  change  for  the  better.  This  opinion,  it 
might  be  stated,  is  based  on  hope  rather  than  any 
foundation  of  fact.  The  ju'ice  on  mixed  papers  ha.s 
become  so  low  that  even  wlien  .stock  is  obtained 
from  producing  sources  for  practically  nothing,  the 
cost  of  laboi'  and  freight  prevents  any  profit.  In 
regard  to  t.iie  lower  grades  this  situation  .seems  more 
or  less  hopeless.  At  present  mixed  and  newspapei-s 
have  been  influenced  by  tihe  fact  that  gi-ound  wood 
has  sold  at  very  low  levels  during  the  past  week. 
The  prices  quoted  are  to  be  considered  as  purely  nom- 
inal. Actual  sales  are  being  made  in  some  instances 
at  considerably  less  than   these  prices. 

Per    Cwt.    f.o.b.    Toronto. 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $10.50—11.00 

No.   1   unbleached   cotton   cuttings    .  .    . .       7.00 —  7.50 

No.   1  fancy  shirt  cuttings 6.50 —  7.00 

No.   1  blue  overall  cTittings 7.00 —  7.50 

Bleached   shoe   clip 8.50—  9.00 

White   cotton  (hosiery   euttings 11.00—12.00 

Ligiit  colored   hosiery  cuttings 10.00 — 10.50 

New  Light  flannellette  cuttings 8.50 —  9.00 

No.   2  white  shirt   cuttings 6.50 —  7.00 

City    thirds    and    blues     (repacked)     ..       1.48—1.60 

Flocks    and    .satinettes 70 —     .80 

Tailor   rags 60—     .65 

Gnnny  bagging 80 —     .90 

Manila  rope      2.75 —  3.00 

No.   1  white  envelope  cuttings .3.00 —  3.50 

No.   1  soft  white  shavings 2.75       3.00 

^^^lite  blanks 1.40—  1.50 

Hea\7'   ledger  stock 2.25 —  2.50 

No.   1   magazine 1.60 —  1.70 

No.  1  book  .stock 1.20—  1.30 

No.  1  manila  cuttings 1.50 —  1.60 

No.  1  print  manila 70—     .80 


Folded   news 

Over  issue,  news 

Kraft 

No.  1  clean  and  mixed  papers 


.60—  .70 

1.00—  1.15 

1.60—  1.80 

.35—  .45 


NEW  YORK   MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  9 — (Special  Corresi)ondenee.)  — 
Aside  from  a  further  sagging  of  prices  on  some  grades, 
the  paper  market  ;ias  lacked  important  development 
this  week.  There  is  s-till  very  little  demand  of  note. 
Buj-ers  are  operating  .solely  in  iiand  to  mouth  fashion, 
and  the  spot  trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  t;ie  cnst<nnary  amount  of  contract 
business,  the  market  would  be  nearly  altogether  in- 
active. The  manner  in  which  consumer  are  buying 
paper  clearly  reflects  the  dullness  prevailing  in  var- 
ious lines,  and  judging  from  the  way  in  which  mat- 
ters are  shaping  up  it  begins  to  look  as  if  there  will 
hardly  be  any  worthwhile  improvement  in  general 
commercial   conditions  before  t;ie  autumn. 

Quotations  on  both  finished  paper  and  on  raw  ma- 
terial are  steadily  moving  lower.  Notwitlistanding  that 
production  of  paper  and  board,  as  well  as  pulp,  rags 
and  other  raw  stock,  has  been  greatly  reduced,  the 
market  is  unquestionably  topheavy  with  supplies,  and 
this  condition  tells  the  story.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  prices  are  falling  when  there  is  not  demand 
enougji  to  absorb  the  goods  placed  on  the  market ; 
moreover,  there  appears  little  likelihood  of  the  decline 
in  values  being  checked  until  demand  l)i"oadens  con- 
siderably. 

In  a  statement  issued  several  days  ago,  President 
Philip  T.  Dodge  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
says  that  the  mills  of  his  company  are  operating  at 
only  50  per  cent,  of  capacity  owing  to  the  recession 
in  newsprint  demand.  President  Dodge  traces  the 
present  market  condition  back  to  the  action  of  pub- 
lishers in  1920,  yhen  it  was  feared  newsprint  produc- 
tion would  fall  s.hort  of  their  needs,  and  when  they 
swept  the  spot  market,  here  and  abroad,  bare  of  sup- 
plies at  fancy  prices,  taking  no  account  of  t^he  cessa- 
tion of  waj-time  prosperity  in  general  business.  "When 
publishers,  finall.v  encountered  some  curtailment  of 
advertising,  Mr.  Dodge  states,  they  stopped  buying 
paper  and  began  to  use  their  stock.  Some  of  this 
slock  came  back  into  the  spot  market,  and.  although 
small  in  quantit.v,  this  with  imported  newspi-int  was 
sufficient  to  break  the  narrow  .spot  market.  Mr. 
Dodge  points  out  tjial  charts  compiled  by  the  News- 
print Servnce  Bureau  show  that  inventories  of  mills 
and  consumers  are  .slowly  but  very  .steadily  dimini.sl;- 
ing,  and  says  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  pub- 
lishers will  again  have  to  buy  at  a  rate  equal  to 
their  consumption.  He  also  emphasizes  that  Federal 
Trade  Commission  figures  show  February  production 
of  all  grade  of  newsprint  was  far  less  than  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  production  and  even  less  t.han  in  Febru- 
ary, 1919,  with  stock  on  iband  at  all  mills  at  the  end 
of  February  equal  to  but  nine  days"  supply.  Mr. 
Dodge  believes  that  prices  on  newsprint  mast  stay 
high  for  a  year  or  more  because  it  will  take  that 
long  to  use  the  pulpwood  bought  at  wartime  prices. 
Also,  he  says,  increased  freight  rates  have  cut  heavily 
into  profits,  for  it  requires  three  tons  of  materials 
and  coal  to  make  one  ton  of  paper.  Advancing 
freig;its  in  the  last  three  yeare,  he  asserts,  have 
added  $9.60  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
newsprint. 
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Rr6J5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finlsuid,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mack 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finlauid,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


TelM)hone:  Murray  HiU  4246-47 
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The  contract  basis  on  newsprint  remains  nnaltered, 
with  the  I.  P.  price  5.50  cents  i)er  poiuul  at  mill.s 
for  standard  rolls,  and  with  smaller  producers  (iiioting- 
from  this  figure  down  to  around  5  cents.  The  spot 
market  is  bordering  into  demoralization.  There  is 
very  little  demand  of  worthwihile  proportions  and  the 
offering  of  so-ealled  di.stress  lots  at  extremely  low 
levels  is  greatly  disrupting  prices.  JManufactnrers 
are  quoting  in  tjie  neiglilu)rhot>d  of  5  to  5.50  cent,s  a 
pound  at  mills,  but  with  buyei-.s  able  to  get  supplies 
at  considerable  below  these  figures,  they  obviously 
are  absorbing  few  or  no  lots  at  the  basis  asked  by 
mills. 

Additional  declines  have  occurred  in  liook  papers. 
Machine  finished  book  is  available  down  to  7.25  cents 
a  pound,  with  quotation.s  ranging  from  this  point  up 
to  9  cents  for  the  better  grades.  Super  book  is  of- 
fered in  at  least  some  quarters  at  about  !)  cents, 
wlhile  coated  book  i.s  quoted  at  from  11  to  13  cents 
a  pound.  Most  of  the  coating  mills  are  rejiorted  clci-cd 
down  and  filling  current  orders  from  stock. 

Down  to  as  low  as  85  cents  per  ream  has  been  re- 
ported quoted  on  No.  1  white  tissue,  basis  20  x  30,  and 
No.  2  w;iite  and  No.  1  Manila  tissue  are  offered  at 
80  to  85  cents  a  ream.  Even  at  these  prices  there  is 
but  a  slight  demand  for  tissue  paper.  The  leading 
producer  of  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  paper 
has  reduced  its  prices  to  8  cents,  wliich  means  that 
other  manufacturers  quote  around  7.50  cents.  There 
is  also  a  lack  of  important  demand  for  wrappings. 
and  all  grades  tend  lower  in  price.  Rogu.s  wrapjiing 
is  said  to  be  available  at  as  cheap  as  two  cents  jier 
l)Ouiid. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  merely  in  limited-sized 
quantities  and  at  gradually  declining  prices.  An  aver- 
age good  grade  of  sulphite  bond  is  to  be  had  today  at 
12  cents  a  pound,  with  one  of  l^ie  leading  jiroducers 
ill  the  States  quoting  14  cents  on  a  widely  sold  brand. 
All  average  of  prices  on  all-rag  bonds  is  in  the  vicin- 
ity  of   28   cents  per  pound. 

Boards  display  little  fresh  trade  activity.  Some 
mills  have  jacked  up  prices  slightly  Imt  there  is  at 
least  one  large  manufacturer  in  the  East  offering 
plain  chip  at  $30  per  ton  and  filled  new.-i  board  at. 
.1^32.50,  and  the  bulk  of  buying  done  is  at  about  these 
figures.  Board  mills  as  a  wihole  are  running  at  only 
approximately  half  of  capacity,  despite  whic.h  they 
are    having   difficulty   disposing   of    their    output. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Quotations  on  mechanical  wood 
pulp  have  touched  new  low  levels.  There  have  been 
sales  recorded  this  week  down  to  .$30  per  ton  at 
producing  plants,  and  while  possibly  only  distress 
lots  (have  been  sold  at  this  basis,  tjie  fact  remains  that 


consumers  have  secured  .some  supply  at  this  low 
level,  and  consequently  are  indisposed  to  pay  more. 
(irinders  in  \arioiis  jiarts  of  the  country  are  re- 
ported closing  tlown  their  plants  rather  than  make 
pulp  for  which  they  have  no  outlet,  and  there 
are  those  in  t/i?  trade  who  believe  tliat  this  loss  of 
production  will  have  telling  influence  on  the  market 
later  when  consumption  increases.  Offerings  of  good- 
sized  tonnages  of  prime  spruce  ground  wood  at  around 
$35  a  ton  are  quite  numerous  and  receive  but  little 
reception  from  buvei-s. 

CHEMICAL  PULP. —  The  chemical  wood  pulp 
market  continues  in  the  doldrums  insofar  as  concerns 
the  volume  of  business  being  transacted.  Consumers 
are  operating  as  buyers  in  the  >ame  way  that  has 
marked  their  activities  for  several  months,  and  are  ab- 
sorbing but  small  amounts  of  pulp  again.st  direct  re- 
quirements. It  is  indeed  difficult  to  ascertain  wjiat 
values  are.  The  market  lacks  a  definitely  established 
price  basis,  and  pulp  is  being  disjiosed  of  in  some 
cases  at  surprisingly  low  figures.  Foreign  pulp, 
for  example,  i.s  being  offered  on  the  spot  in  this 
country  at  prices  far  below  replacement  co.sts  at 
[irimary  sources.  Swedi.sh  manufacturers  quote  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1 
bleached  sulpliite  for  forward  shipment,  whereas  spot 
pulp  of  this  kind  is  available  in  at  least  small  lots 
at  6  cents  ex-warohouse.  Recent  quotations  on  Swed- 
i.sh ea.sy  bleaching  sulphite  for  shipment  from  the  other 
side  ranae  around  6  cents,  while  spot  easy  bleach  can 
be  liought  at  4.75  to  5  cents,  and  Scandinavian  kraft 
inil])  is  offered  on  ;>pot  in  New  York  at  less  than 
4  cenl-s,  although  sihipment  jn'ices  on  the  same  grade 
'  f  pulp  in  primary  markets  are  up  around  5.25  cents. 
This  situation  would  infer  that  owners  of  imported 
pulp  now  in  the  United  States  are  pocketing  rat.iier 
severe   losses   in    licpiidating  their   stocks. 

RAGS.  —  There  is  very  little  trading  current  in 
]ia]iermaking  rags.  Consuming  mills  are  mostly  keep-, 
ing  entirely  out  of  the  market,  while  those  few  which 
are  buying  are  taking  only  minor  quantities  actually 
needed  for  immediate  use.  Prices  are  soft  and  are 
moving  lower.  Roofing  rags  have  declined  this  week 
after  having  lield  relatively  steady  for  quite  a  period. 
Purchases  of  No.  1  roofing  by  felt  mills  jiave  been 
reported  at  85  to  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at 
shipping  points,  and  of  No.  2  packing  at  75  to  80 
cents.  New  cuttings  are  scarcely  wanted  at  any  price 
and  it  is  questionable  how  long  they  can  be  obtained. 
Old  whites  and  blues  are  selling  in  small  parcels  at 
basic  prices  of  approximately  6.50  cent=,  for  No.l 
repacked  whites  and  2.50  cents  for  repacked  thirds 
and  blues. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 
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We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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Special    lilbow. 


Digester   Sleeve. 


-J"  —  .  „ 


World  Bronze 

is  famed  for  its  long-wearing  qualities  un- 
der the  wearing  and  corrosive  action  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid.  We  illustrate  above  a  single 
shipment  made  by  us  on  an  order  placed  by 
one  of  the  largest  Canadian  Mills,  of  Valves 
and  Fittings  made  of  "World  "  Acid  Resist- 
ing Bronze.  A  pattern  equipment  which  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  in  Canada 
for  the  needs  of  Sulphite  Mills  in  Valves, 
Fittings  and  Specials,  enables  us  to  quote 
you  rock  bottom  prices. 

So  sure  are  we  that  "World"  Bronze  will 
stand  up  in  service  that  we  are  casting  in 
each  article  the  trade  mark  "World  "  and 
the  words  "Date  Installed"  with  a  raised 
portion  beneath  where  the  date  may  be 
stamped.  Thus  we  give  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  your  Mill  an  absolutely  correct  re- 
cord of  the  life  in  service  of  each  Valve,  Fit- 
ting or  Special  Casting  manufactured  of 
"World  "  Bronze 

It  Pays  to  Specify  "  WORLD  " 

T.  M^AVITY  &  SONS  Ltd. 


Digester    Elbow. 

Note  thickening  of  Casting  at 
point  of  wear,  giving  longer 
service. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


St.  John,  N.B. 
Canada 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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PAPER  STOCK.  — T/ie  market  for  low  grades  of 
old  paper  is  completely  demoralized.  Demand  has  all 
but  entirely  disappeared  and  prices  have  sunk  to 
levels  where  packers  are  obliged  to  lose  as  much  on 
.stock  as  they  receive  for  it.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is 
freely  offered  at  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  ship- 
ping" points,  and  there  have  been  some  sales  at  under  . 
tiliis"^  level.  Folded  newspapers  have  commanded  few 
buyers  among  mills  at  35  to  40  cents.  Overissue  news- 
papers have  sold  at  50  cents,  w^iite  new  cuttings  at 
1.50  cents,  heavy  flat  )uagazines  at  90  cents  and  old 
No.  1  kraft  paper  at  1.40  cents.  Conditions  are  such 
that  dozens  of  small  collectors  and  packers  are  beij^g 
forced  out  of  the  industry  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
because  they  cannot  make  a  livelihood  from  their 
operations.  Consuming  mills  are  not  in  need  of  .sup- 
plies owing  to  their  curtailed  prodiietion,  and  haven't 
the  facilities  for  storing  up  more  than  llhey  now  have 
on  hand;  consequently  the  movement  of  stock  toward 
mills  is  close  to  a  standstill.  Shavings  are  in  light 
demand  and  are  quoted  at  around  3.25  cents  for  No. 
1  hard  white  and  2.25  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white. 
Ledger  stock  is  offered  at  around  1.50  cents  at  ship- 
ping points  without   attracting  many  buyers. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  rope  holds 
comparatively  firm  in  price,  this  being  evidently  due 
more  to  ligjit  stocks  and  small  imiiortations  than  to 
any  volumhious  demand  from  paper  mills,  and  No.  1 
rope  is  bringing  between  3.75  and  4  ceUts  per  pound 
at  shipping  points.  Old  bagging  is  little  wanted  and 
is  strictly"  nominal  in  price  at  around  one  cent  a 
pound. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  RIORDON 
BOARD. 

A  number  of  interesting  changes  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Riordon  Company,  Limited,  were  an- 
nounced over  the  week  end.  following  a  meeting  of  the 
board  on  Saturday.  Charles  Riordon  has  retired  from 
the  presidenev  of  the  organization,  becoming  honorary 
president  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Carl  Riordon, 
formerh-  vice-president.  Frank  P.  Jones,  succeeds 
Carl  in  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  take  a  broad,  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  company  from  now  on.  Three  other  new  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  personnel  of  the  board  in  the 
persons  of  George  il.  McKee,  Donaconna,  Que.,  F.  N. 
Southani,  Montreal,  and  Fred  E.  Bronson.  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Nothing  was  said  on  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
regarding  the  new  financing  which  the  company  has  in 
contemplation,  but  some  developments  are  expected 
during  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  so,  which  will 
cast  greater  light  on  the  matter. 

The  new  directors  added  to  the  board,  have  broad 
Canadian  financial  and  business  connections. 

Frank  P.  Jones,  who  was  elected  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Montreal's  younger 
busim-ss  and  financial  men.  He  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Canada  Cement  Company. 
Limited,  and  is  also  connected  with  a  number  of  other 
prominent  Canadian  organizations  including:  direc- 
tor, Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce:  director,  Montreal 
Trust  Company:  director,  Ontario  Steel  Products, 
Limited;  and  president  Consumers"  Glass  Company, 
Limited.'  A  native  of  Brockville,  Out.,  Mr.  Jones,  when 
he  graduated  from  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kings- 
ton, began  his  business  career  for  the  D.  F.  Jones  Manu- 


facturing Company,  Gananoque,  as  fireman.    He  later 

.ioined  the  sales  force  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and 
Coal  Company,  later  joining  the  Dominion  Steel  forces. 
He  became  general  manager  of  tlie  Canada  Cement 
Company  in  1910. 

George  M.  McKee,  another  new  addition  to  the  board 
was  recently  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  He  is  managing 
director  of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  lie 
has  been  associated  with  this  company  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1912.  Mr.  McKee  is  given  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  company's  success,  and  it  was  he  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  naming  the  company  and  its  mill  after  the 
old  Indian  chieftain  Doiinaconna.  He  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  company's  business  in 
the  past  decade,  and  the  founding  of  the  prosperous 
community  of  Donaconna,  the  mill's  townsite.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  a  member  of  the  American  Electro-Chemi- 
cal Society. 

F.  N.  Southam,  Montreal,  is  vice-president  of  Wil- 
liam Southam  &  Sons,  Ottawa,  owning  and  controlling 
the  Southam  Pre.ss,  Limited,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  newspapers  in  various  Can- 
adian cities.  These  are :  The  Spectator,  Hamilton,  Ont. ; 
The  Citizen,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  The  Tribune,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  The  Herald,  Calgary;  The  Journal,  Edmonton. 
Mr.  Southam  is  also  a  director  of  the  Cro^vn  Trust  Com- 
pany, Montreal.  lie  is  a  native  of  Hamilton  and  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  building  up  the  large 
Southam  business  interests  throughout  Canada,  from 
the  early  beginnings  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator.  He 
entered  the  Southam  organization  early  in  his  business 
career. 

Fred  E.  Bronson,  the  other  new  director,  is  president 
of  the  Bronson  Companj',  Ottawa,  manufacturers  of 
electricity  and  pulp.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Ottawa 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company.  Mr.  Bronson  has 
been  connected  with  the  Bronson  Company  ])raetically 
all  through  his  business  career.  He  is  also  connected 
in  an  official  capacity  with  a  number  of  logging  and 
booming  companies. 


PULPWOOD  BUSINESS  AT  STANDSTILL. 

The  i^iilpwoiid  business  in  Quebec,  like  the  lumber 
trade,  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Quel>ec  dealers 
.spoken  to  say  they  cannot  account  for  the  non-demand 
from  the  United  States,  except  that  the  mills  in  that 
country  are  still  vstocked  with  wood  and  jiaper  prod- 
ucts. In  the  meantime  the  dealers,  apart  from  thase 
who  were  indebted  to  the  banks,  are  not  worrying : 
They  say  they  can  and  will  wait  until  conditions  are 
Ijetter  and  the  prices  go  up  again.  The  French 
Canadian  fanners  who  for  some  year.s  pa,st  made 
jnilpwnod  on  their  farm  woodlands,  have  stopped 
making.  The.v  are  doing  just  as  was  pointed  out 
some  months  ago,  taking  things  easy  and  vow  they 
will  cut  no  more  pulpwood  until  the  prices  f(n-  the 
aiticle  again  soar.  The  French  Canadian  habitant  is 
an  unsophisticated  p.iiilosopher  in  his  own  way  and 
cannot  be-  moved  after  he  has  signed  up  things  and 
come  to  a  conclusion.  He  made  heaps  of  money  during 
the  war  that  went,  to  pay  off  all  farm  mortgages, 
and  is  still  making  money  from  his  farm  products, 
obtaining  prices  during  the  European  conflict  that  he 
never   hoped    for. 
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News  From  Our  Advertisers 

USEFUL  DATA  ON  DYEING. 

Tlic  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.  Inc.,  lias  recent- 
l.v  issued  a  very  attraetive  color  card,  showing  a  coni- 
l)re])ensive  range  of  dyes  for  paper. 

This  range  includes  some  fifty-two  colors,  although 
one  luindred  and  forty-four  complete  dyeings  are 
.shown.  This  is  probably  the  most  complete  color  card 
for  paper  ever  distributed  in  this  eountr^^  by  any  dye 
eoneern. 

Tlu'  dyeings  are  shown  on  bleaelied  sulphite,  un- 
l)leached  sulphite,  kraft  stock  containing  75  per  cent 
ground  wood  and  25  per  cent  i;nbleached  sulphite. 

On  the  bleached  sulphite  twenty-four  colors  are 
sho\vu,  ranging  through  the  different  shades  of  yellow 
and  orange  to  tlie  scarlets,  blues  and  violets. 

On  till'  unl)leached  sulphite  are  also  twenty-four 
colors  showing  tliose  most  suitable  for  use  on  this  class 
of  stock,  while  a  range  of  sixteen  colors  is  devoted  to 
mixed  ground  wood  and  unbleached  sulphite  stock,  and 
sixteen  illustrate  the  possibilities  obtainable  on  kraft 
stock. 

The  colors  are  classified  into  three  groups, — acid, 
basic  and  direct,  and  the  samples  shown  are  clearly 
marked  so  as  to  designate  at  a  glance  which  group  is 
indicated.  Of  these  groups,  the  acid  colors  include  a 
comprehensive  range  of  bright  colors  of  good  fastness 
to  light,  used  chiefly  on  sized  papers;  the  basic  colors 
])ossessing  great  tinctorial  power,  give  more  brilliant 
results,  while  the  direct  colors,  used  principally  for  the 
better  grades  of  paper,  are  particularly  adapted  to  tiie 
dyeing  of  unsized  pulp. 


NEW  FIRM  OF  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

8kinuer,  Sherman  tt  Esselen,  Inc.  (Hervey  .1.  Skinner, 
Herbert  L.  Sherman,  Gustavus  J.  Esselen,  Jr.)  an- 
nounce the  organization  of  a  firm  of  chemists  and  en- 
gineers. The  new  firm  ha,s  acqiaired  the  business  and 
good  will  of  The  Boston  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory  and 
accordingly  they  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  counsel  on 
all  matters  relating  to  tlie  application  of  chemi.stry  and 
biology  to  industrial  operations. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  well  known  to  the  paper  industry. 
For  many  years  he  was  Vice-President  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  and  in  immediate  charge  of  pulp  and  paper 
work.  For  the  i)ast  two  years  he  has  maintained  a  con- 
sulting office  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Esselen  is  known  to  the  cellulose  industry  as  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Cellulo.se  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  and  for  his  work  on  cellulose  esters 
and  cellulose  acetate  silk.  The  combination  of  Skinner 
and  Esselen  renders  the  new  firm  particularly  quali- 
fied to  be  of  assistance  to  the  cellulose  industriesi. 

Mr.  Sherman  for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
New  England  Bureau  of  Tests  and  has  extended  ex- 
])erience  in  cement  and  other  structural  material 
problems. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  new  addition  to  the  list  of  firms  who  are  in  a 
|)osition  to  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  matters  relating 
both  to  research  and  development. 

The  addresss  of  the  new  firm  is  248  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  17,  Mass. 


A  laugh  is  wort'h  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market. 
—  Charles  Lamb. 
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THE  TURNING  POINT. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  forty-four  years  of  its 
existence,  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
has  never  held  an  annual  convention  during  so  critical 
a  period  in  its  history  as  the  present  time.  The  feeling 
seems  to  be  quite  general  that  the  industry  is  now 
passing  through  the  dullest  period  that  will  be  exper- 
ienced. The  disturbing  uncertainty  of  the  situation 
is  in  being  unable  to  determine  or  predict  how  long 
the  present  dullness  will  continue.  A  decidedly 
cheering  note  was  struck  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  Sissou  in 
his  address  at  the  banquet  when  he  stated  that  the 
bankers  of  the  United  States  are  convinced  that  there 
is  now  no  danger  of  a  financial  panic  and  that  the 
nation  is  on  a  perfectly  sound  basis  as  regards  general 
credit  and  banking  ability. 

Senator  MeCormick,  Avhile  picturing  rather  dismal 
conditions  in  many  sections  of  Europe,  intimated  a 
fairly  sound  political  situation.  He  indicated  that  the 
principal  diff icult.y  financially,  lay  in  excessive  expend- 
itures by  greatly  impoverished  governments.  The  fact 
that  England  has  weathered  another  threatened  general 
strike  and  the  probability  of  an  early  settlement  of 
the  miners'  question  shows  that  the  world  has  taken 
one  more  step  on  the  road  to  the  resumption  of  nonnal 
industrial  conditions. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  without  doubt  in 
first  place  as  regards  the  industrial,  social  and  political 
situations.  Both  countries  have  financial  and  currency 
systems  based  on  good  sound  gold  money.  Individual 
debts  and  high  priced  inventories  are  being  liquidated 
and  with  the  appearance  of  new  goods  made  from  raw 
materials  purchased  at  the  new  low  levels,  there  seems 
to  be  every  likelihood  that  the  psychological  moment 
will  be  reached  when  the  public  will  realize  that 
retail  prices  have  finally  reached  bottom  and 
with  this  realization  will  come  the  confidence 
that  goods  can  once  more  be  purchased  with- 
out fear  of  comparative  loss  because  of  the 
possibility  of  still  further  price  reductions.  Many 
commodities  have  already  been  marked  down  to  what 
will  doubtless  be  the  price  as  manufactured  from  new 
lots  of  raw  material ;  in  fact  there  is  a  feeling  that  some 
lines  have  been  reduced  to  a  price  which  cannot  be 
economically  maintained  even  with  the  lowest  costs  of 
production  that  seem  likely  to  be  attainable  in  the  near 
future. 

The  editor  has  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
a  number  of  merchants  in  several  lines,  doing  business 
in  a  country  town  where  there  are  several  mills  repres- 
enting paper,  textile  and  other  industries.    These  mer- 


chants maintain  that  business  is,  and  has  been  good 
and  that  collections  are  satisfactory.  Some  goods  have 
been  marked  down  directly  25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  it  seems  a  bit  doubtful  whether  these 
goods  can  be  replaced  at  a  cost  which  will  give  profit 
at  {he  price  now  asked  for  a  similar  quality.  In  fact 
there  are  some  lines  of  goods  which  the  wholesaler  can- 
not promise  to  deliver,  his  supply  and  the  manufact- 
urer's stocks  have  been  depleted  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  retailer  has  postponed  ordering  fall  goods, 
he  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  them.  This  to  our 
mind,  suggests  that  people  are  continuing  to  buy  what 
they  need  but  are  buying  only  as  they  need  it.  This  will 
mean  a  steady  flow  of  commodities  in  small  streams 
and  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  this  condition 
with  the  likelihood  of  a  gradually  increasing  volume 
rather  than  to  have  spasmodic  out-bursts  with  corres- 
ponding periods  of  dullness. 

A  review  of  conditions  in  the  paper  industry  indic- 
ates that  the  lines  most  seriously  affected  are  not 
getting  any  duller  although  prices  in  some  instances 
have  been  somewhat  reduced,  while  several  grades  of 
commercial  importance  are  showing  a  little  better  con- 
dition. The  industries  on  this  continent  have  seen 
worse  times  and  while  there  is  no  use  in  closing  our 
eyes  to  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation,  there 
is  need  and  reason  to  take  courage  and  plan  carefully 
for  ways  to  improve  the  situation  and  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  revival  when  it  comes.  Many  mills  have 
been  girding  themselves  by  improving  their  machin- 
ery, rearranging  departments,  and  installing  more 
efficient  equipment  and  system.  With  the  best  labor 
conditions  at  present  anywhere  in  the  world,  with 
plenty  of  raw  material  at  hand  and  with  the  promise 
of  easier  credit  for  industrial  developments  in  sight, 
it  seems  to  us  that  Americans  and  Canadians  have  not 
only  more  reason  for  cheerfuUness  and  hope  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries,  but  that  our  prospects  for 
improved  industrial  conditions  are,  in  general,   good. 


ON  BOTH  SIDES   OF  THE  FENCE. 

We  should  think  it  strange  to  find  a  man  standing 
on  both  sides  of  a  fence  unless  of  course,  it  happened 
to  be  a  very  low  fence,  but  this  is  not  so  strange  when 
we  learn  that  this  man  is  Strange.  His  other  name  is 
John  and  he  wrote  a  letter  recently  to  an  American 
contemporary  in  which  he  says  "I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  now  that  there  should  be  an  import  duty 
of  at  least  $10  per  ton  on  printing  paper,  $10  a  ton  on 
sulphite,  $20  a  ton  on  kraft  pulp  and  paper  and  corres- 
ponding duty  on  all  other  kinds  of  paper,  $5  a  ton  on 
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groundwood  pulp  and  $2  a  cord  on  all  grades  of  pulp- 
wood.  ' '  He  further  states  that  these  estimates  are  given 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  that  their  adoption  would 
result  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer.  He  also  says 
that  these  suggestions  are  made  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  available  wood  supply  in  the  United 
States  and  all  of  the  other  factors  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  In  conclusion,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  United  States  should  manu- 
facture not  only  all  the  paper  required  by  that  coun- 
try, but  enough  besides  to  do  business  with  mauy  other 
countries. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  alwaj^s  been  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  Republican  party  and  conse- 
quently thoroughly  believes  in  protection  of  American 
industries,  principally  by  means  of  the  tariff,  and  con- 
sequently sees  iu  an  import  duty  'the  only  means  for 
encouraging  and  protecting  American's  manufactures. 
In  spite  of  his  assertion  that  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  on  wood  supply  and  other  factors,  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  consider  as  more  reliable,  the  warnings  of  such 
men  as  Greely,  Pinchot,  Baker  and  Kellogg.  The  re- 
commendations of  Mr.  Strange,  in  view  of  their  gener- 
ally accepted  description  of  the  forestry  condition  in 
the  United  States,  places  him  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility,  aceordiug 
to  all  authentic  reports,  for  the  present  stand  of  timber 
between  the  49th  parallel  and  the  Rio  Grande  to  supply 
the  wood  using  industries  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  for  as  manj'-  years  as  Mr. 
Strange  is  likely  to  live.  The  idea  expressed,  that  it  is 
ignorance  or  political  prejudice  which  is  responsible 
for  what  he  calls  the  mistaken  policy  of  building  up 
Canada's  pulp  and  paper  industry  at  the  expense  of 
the  American,  is  neither  complimentary  to  Congress 
nor  appreciative  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  conserve 
American  forests  for  the  use  of  American  industries. 
One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  conservation  of 
American  timber  is  the  fact  that  pulpwood.  pulp  and 
paper  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  and  .so  re- 
lieve the  severe  burden  on  the  American  forests. 

Placing  a  duty  such  as  is  suggested,  if  applied  to 
forest  conservation  and  scientific  administration,  might 
be  of  some  advantage;  however,  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  raw  material  to  produce  more  than  about  one 
third  of  the  wood  fibre  papers  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  such  a  duty  would  hardly  prevent  or  even 
seriously  diminish  the  sale  of  Canadian  paper  across 
the  line  but  might  ensure  a  little  more  profit  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  who  have  their  own  wood  but 
would  make  it  correspondingly  difficult  and  unfair  to 
the  manufacturer  who  had  to  import  either  pulp  or 
pulpwood. 

The  best  point  in  this  Strange  letter  is  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  duty  of  $2  a  cord  on  all  grades  of  pulp- 
wood. The  figure  is  right  and  the  article  is  right  but 
the  duty  should  be  put  on  the  wood  north  of  the  line 


and  should  go  to  a  fund  for  replacing,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Canadian  people,  the  pulpwood  which  is  going  to 
the  mills  in  the  United  States.  It  is  perfectly  logical 
and  fair  that  such  a  step  be  taken.  All  of  the  pulp- 
wood cut  from  crown  lands  makes  a  return  to  the  prov- 
ince in  which  it  is  cut  and  a  part  of  this  revenue  is 
used  for  forest  protection.  Pulpwood  cut  on  private 
lands  makes  almost  no  return,  and  that  only  indirectly, 
and  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  protection  and 
production  of  the  timber  capital  which  is  depleted  by 
the  export  of  pulpwood.  It  is  the  export  of  this  wood 
from  private  lands  that  is  the  sole  salvation  of  many 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  supply  is  about  the  only  hope  for  the 
recovery  of  their  forest  lands — at  least  in  the  eastern 
states — again  to  a  productive  condition.  It  is  not  fair 
that  the  people  of  Canada  should  thus  hold  the  front 
trenches  while  their  neighbors  are  re-organizing  iu  the 
rear.  The  paradox  in  such  a  situation  is  that  the  mills 
thus  kept  alive  and  protected  will  continue  to  be  the 
competitors  of  the  Canadian  mills  whose  future  wood 
supply  is  depleted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  these 
exports  and  their  future  correspondingly  jeopardized 
imless  such  exports  be  made  to  pay  for  a  re-establi.sh- 
ed  forest  of  at  least  like  proportions. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  WORK. 

The  old  saying  "Catch  'em  young"  applies  nowhere 
with  more  fullness  than  with  regard  to  inculcating 
safety  principles  iu  the  minds  of  school  children.  Boys 
and  girls  are  then  probably  at  the  most  reckless  age, 
taking  chances  and  dares  either  to  avoid  ridicule  or  to 
attract  attention  is  an  everyday  event  with  many  of 
them.  The  impulse  to  do  something  is  followed  by  in- 
stant action  and  the  thought  of  possible  danger  comes 
only  when  a  serious  accident  has  happened  or  has  been 
miraculously  escaped. 

Persons  interested  in  the  Safety  Movement  fully 
realize  the  necessity  of  developing  in  the  children  who 
are  to  be  our  future  industrial  workers,  an  inclination, 
at  least,  to  give  a  little  thought  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  impulsive  action.  If  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  sad  effects  of  thoughtless  acts  can  be 
eliminated,  safety-  work  will  have  accomplished  much. 
A  number  of  public  schools  have  grasped  the  idea  and 
are  making  good  records  in  the  improvement  of  the 
attitude  of  school  children  in  this  regard.  If  young 
people  can  be  taught  properly  to  avoid  automobiles, 
street  ears,  fire,  objects  on  stairs  and  other  common 
sources  of  accidents  in  everyda.y  life,  they  will  be  care- 
ful later  on  with  regard  to  belts,  gearing,  overhead 
cranes  and  other  sources  of  accidents  in  the  mills.  At 
the  Safety  Convention  to  be  held  in  Toronto  next  "Wed- 
nesday and  Thursda.v,  there  will  be  a  special  session  on 
School  Safety,  a  matter  which  cannot  be  successfully 
put  into  operation  or  bring  the  best  results  unless  the 
school  authorities  get  the  full  support  and  hearty  co- 
operation both  of  the  children  and  their  parents. 
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A  great  deal  of  serious  work  has  been  done  through- 
out the  industry  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
in  the  development  of  cost  work.  This  is  a  meeting 
of  paper  manufacturers,  and  as  such  I  take  it  you  are 
interested  only  in  the  broadest  aspects  of  accounting 
and  cost  work,  and  more  particularly  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  paper  business.  The  few 
remarks  I  make  will  be  based  upon  such  an  assump- 
tion, bearing  particularly  in  mind  that  a  free  and 
frank  discussion  among  ourselves  of  some  of  the  issues 
involved  will  be  of  vastly  more  benefit  than  any  con- 
tribution I  am  personally  able  to  make  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Accounting  has  been  defined  by  someone  as  the  sys- 
tematic recording  of  facts.  You  will  observe  that  ac- 
cording to  this  definition  it  is  impossible  to  differenti- 
ate between  "cost"  and  so-called  "general  account- 
ing." As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween them   is   of   degree  and    not  of   kind.     General 


EXHIBIT  HO. 

1. 

COlniEECIAl  OR  GEMERAi 

ACCOUNTIKG 

Suggested  Operating  Report. 

GROSS  SALES  10  CUSTOMERS 

Less:  Freight  and  Cartage  Allowed 
Returns  and  Allowances 

MET  SALES  TO  CUSTOMERS 

$0 , 000 . 00 
0,000.00 

to, 000, 000 
0,000 

00 
00 

0,000,000 

00 

NET  MABUTACTURIKG  COST 
Gross  Profit 

0,000,000 

00 

0,000,000 

00 

Packing  and  Shipping  Expense 

Selling  Expense 

General  Administrative  Expense 

NET  MANUFACTURING  PKOEIT 

0,000.00 
0,000.00 
0,000.00 

0,000 

00 

0,000,000 

00 

OTHER  INCOME 

Discount  on  Purchases, 
Interest  on  Bank  Balances,  etc. 

0,000.00 

INCOME  CHARGES 

Interest  on  Current  Borrowings, 
Allowance  for  Bad  Debts,  Cash 
Discounts  Allowed,  etc. 

Net  Total 
NET  OPERATING  PROFIT 

0,000.00 

0,000 

00 

»0, 000, 000 

00 

accounting  or  commercial  accounting  deals  with  a 
business  as  a  unit,  as  a  whole.  Cost  accounting  pro- 
ceeds a  little  farther,  and  analyzes  the  business  by  its 
products.  Such  analysis  may  proceed  along  either 
one  of  two  directions,  and  should  proceed  correlatively 
along  both,  viz.,  an  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the 
business  by  departments,  and  an  analysis  of  the  busi- 
ness by  products  manufactured. 

In    application,  these    two    lines    of    inquiry    differ 
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somewhat  in  their  general  purpose,  although  the  line 
of  cleavage  is  far  from  distinct.  An  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  a  company  by  departments  is  of  value 
chiefly  in  that  it  furnishes  a  sound  basis  for  the  criti- 
cism of  the  manufacturing  costs  as  well  as  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  various  departments.  The  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  labor  costs  in  each  department,  the 
pounds  of  coal  per  pound  of  paper,  the  percentage  of 
broke  in  each  finishing  department,  and  dozens  of  items 
of  similar  character  undoubtedly  contribute  mightily 
to  good  management,  particularly  when  they  are  com- 
pared, month  by  month,  item  by  item,  and  progress  is 
noted  or  retrogressions  are  investigated. 

Any  attempt  on  my  part  to  enter  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  either  commercial  or  cost  accounting  would 
run  us  into  a  very  extensive  category,  and  many  dif' 
ferences  of  opinion  would  be  developed.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  progress  immediately  lies  in  restrict- 
ing our  discussion  within  the  broadest  possible  lines 
and  trying  to  find  as  many  fundamental  points  of 
agreement  as  possible. 

Exhibit  No.  1  gives  in  the  merest  outline  an  operat- 
ing statement  which  is  suggested  as  applicable  to  the 
paper  industry  and  as  meeting  the  demand  of  good  ac- 
counting practice.  The  item  of  Net  Manufacturing 
Cost  appearing  in  Exhibit  No.  1  is  still  further  ana- 
lyzed in  Exhibit  No.  2  and  furnishes  the  barest  skele- 
ton of  a  cost  system.  The  application  of  the  principles 
set  forth  therein  to  the  manufacturing  conditions  of 
any  particular  mill  is  a  highly  technical  problem,  and 
is  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  cost  accountant. 
Botli  exhibits  speak  for  themselves. 

Successful  industry  is  generally  predicated  upon  a 
sound  sales  policy,  and  the  management  of  industry 
frequently  finds  its  sales  problems  to  be  more  difficult 
of  solution  than  the  technical  problems  relating  to  the 
control  of  manufacturing  operations.  To  these  pro- 
blems departmental  costs  and  efficiencies  can  contri- 
bute but  little.  Here  information  is  required  on  the 
relative  costs  of  various  products  and  the  relative  costs 
of  the  same  products  under  varying  conditions  of  raw 
material  markets  and  labor  costs.  Neither  is  it  suffi- 
cient for  the  accountant  to  restrict  himself  to  the  cus- 
tomary role  of  historian  of  the  past,  the  "recorder  of 
facts,"  but  he  must  so  present  his  facts  that  they  may 
be  intelligently  appliftd  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  future,  because  the  success  of  an  industry 
depends  not  upon  hindsight,  but  iipon  foresight.  Our 
position  tomorrow  is  determined  by  the  sagacity  which 
we  apply  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  today,  and 
our  experience  of  yesterday  is  of  value  only  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  wisdom  display- 
ed in  laying  plans  for  the  future. 

We  have  already  observed  the  importance  of  sales 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  an  industry,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  experience  of  the  immediate  past, 
the  time  has  now  come  when  no  sale  is, made  without 
consideration  of  price  as  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  negotiation.  This  is  a  factor  upon  which  cost  ac- 
counting can  throw  considerable  light.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  for  competing  manufacturers  individually, 
the  price  at  which  a  competitor  may  be  willing  to  sell 
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plays  a  vastly  more  important  role  than  the  cost  of 
production  at  any  particular  plant;  or,  put  in  another 
way,  sales  generally  must  be  made  at  the  "market" 
regardless  of  cost,  and  yet  upon  examination  this  ano- 
maly is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  so-called  "mar- 
ket" is  in  the  last  analysis  determined  by  costs.  To 
sell  regardless  of  cost  is  to  invite  ruin  and  court  dis- 
aster, and  when  indulged  in  extensively  carries  its  own 
remedy.  If  this  fact  can  be  recognized  at  the  beginn- 
ing, and  the  conduct  of  industry  regulated  according- 
ly, much  bitter  experience  may  be  avoided.  Cost  ac- 
counting, practicall.v  applied,  offers  safer  and  saner 
council  than  "cut  and  try"  experience. 

Of  what  is  a  fair  selling  price  composed?  Broadly 
speaking,  its  elements  d-ivide  themselves  into  two 
groups — the  net  manufacturing  cost  and  cost  above 
net  manufacturing  cost  which  includes  a  variety  of 
items.  In  Exhibit  No.  3  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enumerate  these  items. 


EXHIBIT  NO   2 


SUOGESTED  SCHEDULE  OF  ITEMS  TO  BE  INCLUDED 

IN 

UANUFACTURING  COSTS 


MATERIAL  COSTS: 

(1)  Raw  Material3--All  fibrous  material  entering  into 

the  production  of  paper. 
To  be  charged  direct  to  Production. 

(2)  P.roce33  Supplies--All  supplies  used  directly  in  manu- 

facturing, such  as  filler,  size,  color, 
bleach,  etc. 
To  be  charged  direct  to  Production. 

(3)  Conversion  Supplie3--All  supplies  not  used  directly 

in  the  manufacturing  of  paper,  such  as  felts, 
wires,  coal,  lubricants,  sundry  supplies,  etc. 
To  be  charged  to  Departments 

CONVERSION  EXPENSE: 


(1) 
(2) 


Labor--Departmentalized  for  cost  acbounting  purposes. 

Mill  Overhead-- 

(a)   Taxes:  Other  than  Federal  Excess  Profits  and 
Income  Tax. 

Insurance. 


(b) 


(3) 


TOTAL: 
Less 


Sundry  Manufacturing  Overhead:  Superintend- 
ence, Purchasing,  Traffic,  Cost,  Engi- 
neering, Employment  Departments,  Repair 
and  Maintenance  Expense,  etc.,  etc.' 

All  Mill  Overhead  Items  to  be  distributed  to  de- 
partments on  some  equitable. basis. 

Depreoiation--To  be  distributed  to  Departments. 

All  Conversion  Expense  to  be  charged  to  Produc- 
tion; Departmental  Rate  method  suggested. 

Cross  Manufacturing  Cost. 

--Broke  recovered.   Credit  to  Production  Cost  and 
charge  to  Raw  Material  Inventory. 


RESULT:   NET  MANUFACTURING  COST. 


However,  the  practical  application  of  anj^  generali- 
ties such  are  exhibited  here  presents  a  problem  of  its 
own  and  may  easily  affect  materially  the  solution  ar- 
rived at.  May  I  take  just  a  moment  to  comment  upon 
these  generalities? 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  facetious  if  I  re- 
mark that  raw  material  is  not  always  found  to  be  worth 
what  has  been  paid  for  it.  We  hear  a  good  deal  today 
about  "cost  or  market,  whichever  may  be  lower,"  but 
from  a  manufacturer's  standpoint  M'hen  considering 
a  selling  pric^  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  "cost 
or  market,  whichever  may  be  the  higher."  Academi- 
cally speaking,  no  manufacturer  desiring  to  avoid 
speculation  should  be  committed  for  more  raw  mater- 
ials than  are  necessary  to  clean  up  his  order  book,  and 
when  the  millennium  arrives,  when  customers  no  long- 
er cancels  orders,  when  unlimited  supplies  of  necessary 
raw  materials  are  always  available  for  prompt  ship- 


ment at  fair  prices,  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  con- 
duct a  manufacturing  enterprise  without  indulging  in 
speculations  in  raw  materials.  Perhaps,  but  not  now. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  excellent  to  bear  in  mind  that 
"one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sumrner,"  and  that  one 
low  quotation  does  not  mean  that  trading  in  volume 
can  be  accomplished  on  so  favorable  a  basis.  Of 
course,  to  the  astute  belongs  "the  bacon,"  and  the 
manufacturer  having  on  hand  in  a  declining  raw  ma- 
terial the  smallest  surplus  of  material  will  be  in  an 
advantageous  position  to  establish  lower  selling  prices 
without  loss  to  himself.  However,  as  a  word  of  obvi- 
ous caution,  be  sure  that  a  selling  price  is  always  based 
upon  raw  material  costs  which  will  bear  the  strain  of 
volume  trading. 

With  the  exception  of  material  cost,  upon  which  we 
have  ,iust  commented,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  under  the  caption  "Net  Manufacturing  Cost" 
which  can  be  considered  contentious  in  making  up  the 
selling  price  estimate.     It  is  largel}^  a  matter  of  fact. 

Some  considerations  can,  I  believe,  profitably  be 
given  to  the  items  which  must  be  taken  cai'e  of  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Net  Manufacturing  Cost  and  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  these  various  items  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  estimating  of  a  selling  price  of  an  indivi- 
dual item. 

Some  may  prefer  to  consider  Packing  and  Shipping 
Expense  an  item  of  manufacturing  cost  and  place  it  in 
the  first  group.  There  is  no  particular  ob.iection  to 
this  under  some  circumstances,  but  when  a  large  var- 
iety of  Packing  and  Shipping  Expense  is  incurred, 
such,  for  instance,  as  when  paper  from  the  same  mill 
is  shipped  in  bundles,  rolls,  cases  for  domestic  trade, 
and  zinc-lined  reinforced  cases  for  export,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  keep  this  item  separate  and  distinct 
from  manufacturing  cost  and  to  consider  the  expense 
incurred  for  these  different  packings  an  item  of  the 
General  Overhead  Expense.  In  making  up  the  selling 
price  estimate  for  any  particular  item,  however,  the 
actual  cost  of  the  packing  required  would  be  used  in 
determining  the  selling  price  in  question  and  this  would 
apply  regardless  whether  Packing  and  Shipping  Ex- 
pense be  considered  as  an  item  of  Manufacturing  Cost 
or  as  an  item  of  General  Overhead. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  reserve  for  Ad.justments  on 
Sales  (returns  and  allowances)  be  set  up  on  a  percent- 
age basis. 

Cash  discounts  and  Freight  and  Cartage  allowances, 
if  any,  can  readily  be  determined  for  any  particular 
item  and  it  is  important  only  that  they  receive  proper 
consideration  in  determining  the  final  selling  price. 

This  leaves  for  further  consideration  the  items  en- 
umerated under  "General  Overhead" — Profit,  Inop- 
erative Contingency  and  Reserve  for  Inoperative  De- 
partments. The  proper  application  of  these  expenses 
in  the  determination  of  a  selling  price  per  pound  or 
per  ream,  as  the  case  may  be.  presents  a  somewhat 
complicated  problem  and  several  methods  of  solution 
present  themselves. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  profit.  Basicall.v 
a  fair  profit  is  a  function  of  the  investment,  interpret- 
ed in  the  light  of  the  risk  involved  in  this  business. 
It  must  ntit  be  overlooked,  however,  that  this  profit 
should  properly  "average  out"  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  in  determining  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  asked 
on  any  one  sale,  or  made  in  any  one  month,  the  insta- 
bilitv  of  this  business  must  be  recognized.  A  stud.v 
of  Mr.  Naylor's  charts  .shows  that  ox'ders  are  very 
likely  to  be  either  a  feast  or  a  famine,  and  the  feast 
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must  funiisli  the  fat  to  carry  us  through  the  winter 
of  famine.  The  same  argument  applies  to  overhead 
expenses  which  run  on  regardless  of  manufacturing 
schedules.  Of  course,  these  remarks  are  of  interest 
only  to  those  of  us  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
short  of  orders  at  times,  and  do  not  apply  to  manufac- 
turers who  during  the  last  five  years  have  never  had 
occasion  to  shut  down  a  machine  for  lack  of  orders 
and  who  feel  confident  that  the  same  enviable  record 
can  be  maintained  during  the  next  five  years.  Many 
of  us,  however,  know  by  experience  tliat  there  are  con- 
tingencies against  which  it  is  advisable  that  reserves 
be  provided,  and  this  provision  can  be  made  only  by 
gettng  a  price  which  will  cover  them  during  those 
periods  in  which  there  is  a  market  for  paper.  Person- 
ally I  am  persuaded  that  the  several  such  conting- 
encies enumerated  in  Exhibit  No.  3  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration every  time  the  establishment  of  a  seling 
price  is  contemplated. 


EXHIBIT  NO 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  OE  ITEMS  TO  BE  INCLUDED 
IN 
SELLIMG  PRICE  ESTIMATE 


NET  UAMUEACTUBING  COST 

(A)  MATERIAL  COSTS.   To  be  priced  at  cost  or  market, 

whichever  may  be  the  higher 

(1)  Raw  Materials 

(2)  Process  Supplies 

(3)  Conversion  Supplies 

(B)  COHVEESION  EXPENSE.   On  prevailing  or  anticipated 

basis,  whichever  may  be  the  higher 

(1)  Labot 

(E)  Mill  Overhead 

(3)  Depreciation 


COST  ABOVE  MET  llANUTACTURING  COST 

(1)  Packing  and  Shipping  Expense 

(2)  Reserve   for  Adjustments   on  Sale3--Return3  and 

Allowances 

(3)  General  Overhead  Items 

(a)  Selling  Expense 

(b)  General  Administrative  Expense 

(c)  Income  Charges--Interest  on  Borrowed  Money, 

etc   etc 

(4)  Profit — Interest  on  Investment 

(5)  Inoperative  Contingency 

(6)  Reserve  for  Inoperative  Departments 

(7)  Cash  Discount,  if  any 

(8)  Freight  and  Cartage  Allowance,  if  any 


Fourth :  Finally,  and  I  trust  I  have  worked  up  my 
theme  to  a  climax,  a  certain  amount  may  be  determin- 
ed as  necessary  income  per  machine  hour  in  order  to 
meet  these  overhead  expense  items,  reserves,  conting- 
encies and  profit,  and  the  increment  above  manufac- 
turing cost  for  any  particular  item  calculated  on  this 
basis. 

The  first  of  the  suggested  methods  can  scarcely  be 
considered  worthy  of  serious  discussion.  The  relative 
results  obtained  under  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
methods  are  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  4  and  seem  to  point 
conclusively  to  the  superior  merit  of  the  machine  hour 
method  of  estimating  selling  prices,  since  it  appears 
to  be  the  only  method  that  assures  an  equitable  profit 
on  all  items  under  the  diverse  manufacturing  condi- 
tions met  with  in  the  paper  mill. 

Personally,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  field  of  great- 
est usefulness  for  the  Cost  Association  lies  in  the  direc- 


There  are  at  least  four  principles  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  establishment  of  a  selling  price,  though 
these  give  no  recognition  to  the  method  under  which 
Mr.  Beckett  tells  me  he  successfully  managed  his  busi- 
ness long  years  ago ;  namely,  to  double  the  price  of 
rags  and  add  two  cents  a  pound  for  luck.  May  I  en- 
umerate : 

First:  A  manufacturer  may  blindly  follow  the  "mar- 
ket," and  trust  that  his  competitors  know  more  about 
the  cost  than  he  does.  It  has  the  merit  of  vieing  in 
simplicity  with  the  method  reported  by  Mr.  Beckett 
as  in  vogue  long  years  ago. 

Second :  A  profit  of  some  arbitrary  percentage  of 
the  cost  or  selling  price  may  be  assumed  to  yield  the 
desired  results,  and  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
products  manufactured. 

Third :  A  profit  of  some  arbitrary  number  of  cents 
per  pound  is.  sometimes  advocated  as  being  adequate. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  4 

COMPARATIVE  SELLING 

PRICE  ESTIMATES 

Operating  Basis:  500 

Productive 

Machine 

Hours  per  Month. 

Basis  of  G 

eneral  Overhead  and  1 

Profit  charged  to 

Individ- 

ual  item 

per 

Machine 

Mfg.  Cost  Af  per  1 

Hour 

80< 

$20.00 

Sales  Price  Pound  1 

Item  No.  1 

Manufacturing  Cost 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Net  Production  per  Machine  Hour 

600# 

600# 

500# 

Sales  Price 

2a.  00 

20.00 

20.00 

Gross  Profit  per  Month 
Item  Ho.  2 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

Manufacturing  Cost 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Net  Production  per  Machine'  Hour 

400# 

400# 

400# 

Sales  Price 

21.00 

20.00 

20.00 

Gross  Profit  per  Machine  flour- 

20.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Gross  Profit  per  Month 
Item  So.  3 

10,000  00 

8.000  00 

8,000  00 

Manufacturing  Cost 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Net  Production  per  Machine  Hour 

600# 

.  600# 

600# 

Salfes  Price 

19  33 

20  00 

20.00 

Gross  Profl't  per  Machine  Hour 

20  00 

24  00 

24.00 

Gross  Profit  per  Month 
Item  No.  4 

10,000  00 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

Manufacturing  Cost 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Net  Production  per  Machine  Hour 

500# 

600# 

500# 

Sales  Price 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

Gross  Profit  per  Machine  Hour 

20.00 

15.00 

20.00 

Gross  Profit  per  month 
Item  No.  5 

10,000  00 

7,500  00 

10,000.00 

Manufacturing  Cost 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

Net  Production  per  Machine  Hour 

600# 

500# 

600# 

Sales  Price 

24.00 

25.00 

24.00 

Cross  Profit  per  Machine  Hour 

20.00 

25.00 

20.00 

Gross  Profit  per  Month 

10,000.00 

12,500.00 

10,000.00 

tion  of  a  closer  study  of  the  application  of  cost  ac- 
counting to  the  estimating  of  selling  prices.  Our 
friends,  the  paper  merchants,  have  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  uniform  cost 
accounting  methods.  If  we,  as  manufacturers,  could 
decide  upon  some  uniform  practice  applying  to  the 
fundamentals  of  cost  and  accounting  Avork,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  uniform  method  of  applying  our  over- 
head costs  in  estimating  selling  prices  as  illustrated 
in  Exhibit  No.  4,  we  would  take  a  long  step  towards 
eliminating  unfair  and  irresponsible  competition  which 
at  times  so  seriously  impairs  the  stability  of  our  mar- 
kets. For  the  manufacturers  who  are  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  progress  in  this  direction  the  Cost 
Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  seems  to  funiish 
precisely  the  medium  through  which  this  problem  can 
be  most  effectively  solved,  and  if  the  Cost  Association 
can  make  any  substantial  contribution  to  the  progress 
in  this  direction  its  existence  and  continuance  will  be 
amply  justified. 
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THE   AMERICAN   PAPER   AND   PULP    ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION. 

Eleven  liuiidred  paper  manufacturers,  representing 
twenty  branches  of  the  industry,  attended  the  forty- 
fourtih  annual  convention  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  April  11  to  16,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria   Hotel,   New  York   City. 

A  report,  read  by  the  joint  committee  on  Education 
for  the  technical  branches  of  American  and  Canadian 
associations  on  the  opening  day,  recommended  voca- 
tional training  for  employes  in  the  industry.  "With 
the  report  were  submitted  two  complete  volumes  of  a 
proposed  series  of  five,  prepared  to  serve  in  further- 
ing education  among  workers  in  tihe  industry.  It  en- 
tailed two  years'  work  at  an  expenditure  of  $30,000  by 
the  associations,  While  tiiree  volumes  which  are  well 
under  have  yet  to  be  completed,  a  definite  educational 
programme  is  being  arranged  and  the  association  is 
now  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  it.  The  report  was 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  survey  of  the  industry  made 
to  determine  the  lines  of  promotion  within  the  indus- 
try. As  a  guide  to  w1hat  higher  job  workers  .sjioukl 
be  trained  in  order  to  win  quicker  advancement,  this 
survey  classifies  every  type  of  man  and  woman  em- 
ployee in  a  paper  mill,  the  requirements,  duties, 
equipment  and  line  of  promotion.  It  was  made  by 
J.  G.  Wright,  assi-stant  director  for  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
In  this  report,  Mr.  Wright  said  that  men  and  women 
.should  be  prevented  by  education  from  becoming  mere 
automatic  machines.  They  shoiild  be  tauglit  to  use 
their  mental  equipment.  The  survey  reveals  tlhat 
a  large  number  of  occupations  must  be  regarded  as 
relatively  low  in  skill.  The  same  survey  indicates  that 
opportunities  do  exist  for  promotion  of  the  better 
workers  to  jobs  of  greater  responsibility. 

L.  M.  Alexander,  of  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  chairman 
of  the  industrial  relations  committee  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  announced  that  not  far 
from  one-half  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
paper  industry  "do  not  have  and  never  have  had 
any  disturbances  in  their  internal  industrial  relations." 
When  difficulties  have  arisen,  Mr.  Alexander  says 
that  t,he  fact  a  plant  was  being  operated  as  a  closed 
or  open  shop  seems  to  have  made  little  difference. 
He  is  endeavoring  to  develop  a  plan  which  will  result 
in  eliminating  labor  troubles  from  the  paper  industry. 
Mr.  Alexander's  opinions  are  based  on  a  survey  he 
has  made  of  labor  conditions  in  paper  mills. 

The  Paper  Maker's  Advertising  Club  and  the  Tissue 
Paper  Manufacturers  Association  met  Tuesday  at 
the  Waldorf.  At  the  session  of  the  latter,  resolutions 
were  adopted  condemning  exorbitant  charges  by  re- 
tailers of  paper  products.  It  was  charged  that  some 
retailers  are  a.sking  two  cents  a  sheet  for  paper  that 
costs  them  $1  for  500  .siheets.  The  manufacturer  has 
no  remedy  against  these  practices,  it  was  said,  although 
he  must  accept  the  blame. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  association, 
made  it  known  for  the  first  time  that:  paper  manu- 
facturers were  helping  to  finance  tht-  experimental 
work  of  the  United  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.  An  annual  saving  of  $1,000,000,  through 
the  prevention  of  waste  due  to  decay  in  wood  pulp,  has 
been  achieved  by  experiments  at  the  laboratory  con- 
ducted with  the  aid  of  Western  paper  mills,  Dr. 
Baker  reported. 


Harrington  Emerson,  speaking  before  the  salesmen's 
association  of  the  paper  indu.stry  in  tfie  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Tuesday,  termed  payment  of  extra  wages  for 
overtime  work  "one  of  the  mo.st  flagi-ant  of  all  sense- 
less practices".  Mr.  Emerson  was  explaining  some  of 
the  "fundamentals  of  efficiency".  "Either  the  worker 
lias  not  yet  been  working  during  the  normal  day,"  he 
said,  "and  has  been  cheating  hLs  employer,  or  the 
employer  lias  not  .supervised  him  properly,  and  |ie 
is  fresh  as  a  daisy  at  the  end  of  the  standard  day, 
or  the  worker  has  worked  honestly  and  energetically, 
and   is  unfit   to   continue." 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association's  chief 
liusiness  session  was  held  Thursday  at  the  Waldorf. 
President  George  W.  Sisson,  in  his  opening  address, 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  interference  of 
Government  and  politics  in  industry,  the  question  of 
relations  with  Canada  as  to  the  importation  of  pulp 
wood  and  tlie  labor  situation.  The  proposed  embargo 
on  tjne  export  from  Canada  of  pulp  wood  for  Amer- 
ican mills  is  fostered,  he  said,  by  persons  and  interests 
striving  to  serve  personal  ends,  and  who  have  little 
regard  for  the  situation  in  its  broad  international 
aspects.  He  said  the  United  States  is  Canada's  best 
market  for  raw'  and  manufactured  products  and  that 
if  the  pulpwood  qtiestion  is  taken  out  of  politics  and 
divorced  from  the  influence  of  selfish  promotion  in- 
terests it  coiild  be  quickly  adjusted  by  the  practical 
men  in  the  industry.  "The  Underwood  resolution 
providing  for  the  orderly  and  amicable  discussion  of 
these  matters  with  Canada  failed  to  receive  the  sig- 
nature of  President  Wilson,"  said  Mr.  Sisson,  "but 
will  be  introduced  at  ike  present  session  of  Congress, 
and  will,  we  believe,  result  in  some  action.  Mr.  Sisson 
denied  that  the  open  shop  movement  was  in  any  sense 
a  conspiracy  of  employers. 

Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  made  it  plain  that  the  employes  of 
the  paper  mills  would  have  to  accept  wage  reductions, 
with  the  alternative  of  seeing  the  mills  .shut  down. 
]\Ir.  Dodge  described  the  paper  situation  as  critical, 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  the 
cancellation  of  orders  by  many  publishers.  He  .said 
there  had  been  a  marked  tendency  to  cut  orders  in 
t.he  hope  that  price  reductions  would  follow.  He 
as!5ierted  that  the  mills  had  supplies  on  hand  that 
would   run  them   until  the   end  of  May. 

United  States  Senator  Medill  McCormick  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Thursday  night,  whicih  was  attended  by  nearly 
1,100  members  of  t/ie  association  and  friends.  Senator 
McCormick  painted  a  gloomy  picture  of  conditions  in 
Europe.  Among  the  principal  affections  he  men- 
tioned the  disappearance  of  silver,  the  blight  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  continued  new  issues  of  unsecured 
paper  money.  He  spoke  of  the  improbability  that 
communism  would  succeed  in  Western  Europe. 

Election  of  officers  in  the  association  for  the  en- 
.suing  year  resulted  in  tlie  following  selections :  Pres- 
ident, W.  J.  Raybold,  B.  D.  Rising  Co.,  Housatonic, 
Mass.;  Vice-Presidents,  (Eastern),  Henry  W.  Stokes, 
York  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  (Western) 
Artjiur  L.  Pratt,  King  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. :  Executive  Committee  at  Large,  Col.  W.  E.  Has- 
kell, International  Paper  Co.,  New  York;  Louis  Block, 
Crown-Willamette  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and 
W.  R.  Shafer,  New  Haven  Pulp  Board  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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INVESTIGATION  INTO  SPECIAL  BRONZES. 

(Continued  from  last  is.siie.) 

This  article  was  tran.slated  from  the  Italian  for 
the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards  of  tlie  Tech- 
nical Section.  Many  readers  will  find  it  very  tech- 
nical and  perhaps  uninteresting.  It  is  published  in 
full  in  .support  of  the  committee's  effort  to  make  a 
really  valuable  conti'ibution  on  bronze  alloys  available 
to  those  who  make  as  well  as  to  those  wjio  u.se  them. 
Under  this  headinor,  "T.hansactions  of  the  Technical 
Section",  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag-azine  hopes,  through 
committee  reports,  contributed  papers,  and  di.scussions, 
to  provide  the  membei-ship  with  an  open  forum  for 
assisting  the   work   of   the   Technical    Section. 

Some  articles  will  be  kept  in  type  for  two  weeks  after 
the  last  installment  for  correction  and  discUs.sion  and 
will  then  be  reprinted  for  distribution  to  members. 
—  J.  N.  Stephenson,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions. 

In  Table  2  we  give  the  results  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cooling  curves  of  26  ternary  alloys  of 
copper,  tin  and  lead,  who.se  compositions  were  selected 
(as  we  shall  see  further  on)  so  as  to  allow  the  estab- 
lishing with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  course  of  the 
critical  surfaces  in  the  portion  of  the  e(iuili))riuiii 
diagram   of  the   alloys   examined   by  us. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  contained  in  the  preceding 
table  and  represented  geometrically  in  the  usual  man- 
ner (the  compositions  of  the  alloy  by  the  interior 
points  of  an  equilateral  triangle;  and  the  temperatures 
by  altitudes  proportional  thereto,  taken  on  the  per- 
pendiculars to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  pa.ssing  through 
the  points  representing  the  corresponding  composition), 
we  constructed  the  equilibrium  diagram  of  the  ternary 
alloys  examined :  this  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

This  figure  naturally  shows  only  part  of  the  com- 
plete diagram  of  the  ternary  alloys  of  copper,  lead 
and  tin :  and  e-specially  the  part  overlying  the  portion 
of  the  base  triangle  comprised  between  the  two  sides 
corresponding  to  the  binary  alloys  Cu-Sn  and  Cu-Pb 
(sidcvs  issuing  from  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  corres- 
ponding to  100  p.c.  copper)  and  two  straight  lines 
the  first  one  of  which — parallel  to  tlie  first  side  (cor- 
responding to  the  alloys  CuSn) — passes  through  the 
point  of  tihe  second  side  (of  the  CuPb  alloys)  to  which 
corresponds  20  p.c.  lead:  while  the  second  (parallel 
to  the  second  side)  passes  through  the  point  (on  the 
first  side)    which  corresponds  to   24  p.c.  tin. 

From  the  five  superposed  critical  surfaces,  wliich 
result  from  combining  the  critical  point  of  each  of 
the  five  series  given  in  our  table,  it  is  seen  at  once  that 
the  las-t:  three  are  only  horizontal  planes  at  distances 
from  the  base  corresponding  to  temperatures  of  770 
deg.,   500   deg.   and   319   deg.   respectively. 

To  render  possible  the  referring  of  the  diagram  of 
ternary  alloys  to  the  single  diagrams  of  the  two  series 
of  binary  alloys  (Cu-Sn  and  Cu-Pb),  we  have  drawn 
(in  perspective)  on  tihe  two  faces  of  the  dihedral ' 
angle  (Fig.  2)  the  portions  wlhich  interest  tis  in  the 
two  diagrams  of  the  binary  alloys:  on  the  anterior 
face  the  one  of  the  copper-tin  alloys  (ANZSQROP) 
with  respect  to  the  orthogonal  axes  AB  and  VC 
and  limited  at  the  alloys  containing  le.ss  than  30  p.c. 
tin;  on  the  po.sterior  face  the  one  pertaining  to 
copper-lead  alloys    (AHILVD)    with  reference   to -the 


orthogonal  axes  AB  and  VD  and  ending  at  the  alloys 
containing  less  than   40  p.c.   lead. 

The  siirfaee  which  in  Fig.  2  is  bounded  by  line 
AEFGH  is  the  locus  of  the  points  at  which  there 
begins  the  cry.stallization  of  every  molten  mass  whose 
composition  may  be  represented  by  a  point  that  falls 
inside  the  polygon  fonned  by  the  orthogonal  projec- 
tion of  the  above  indicated  line  upon  the  base  of 
the  model.  The  continuity  of  this  surface,  the  fact 
that  it  connects  without  deformation  with  curve  AE, 
along  wlhich  there  separates  from  the  binary  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin  the  solid  solution  a  (copper-tin)',  the 
fact  that  this  surface  has  approximately  the  shape 
of  a  cylinder  generated  by  lines  parallel  to  AH,  pas- 
sing through  tlie  directrix  AE ;  and,  still  more,  the 
Table  H. 
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Fig.  2. 

microscopic  examination  of  the  allo3's  in  question 
(see  further  on),  prove  that  the  mixed  crystals  formed 
along  this  surface  are  simply  mixed  binary  crystals 
of  copper  and  tin,  and  particularly  the  crystals  desig- 
nated as  "solid  solution  a"  in  the  series  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  binary  alloys  of  copper  and   tin. 

The  representative  point  of  a  given  fused  alloy 
(whose  compasition  is  compi'ised  within  the  above 
indicated  limits)  moves  from  the  top  downwards — 
during  the  cooling — at  first  along  a  vertical  passing 
through  the  point  in  the  base  which  corresponds  to 
tjrie  composition  of  the  alloy  in  question.  But  when 
the  point  has  reached  the  first  critical  surface 
(AEFGH)  and  there  begin  to  separate  from  the 
molten  mass  the  mixed  crystals  of  copper  and  tin 
fa  crystals),  the  composition  of  the  liquid  residue 
begins  to  vary  and  that  is  exactly  in  t/ie  sense  in  which 
the  concentration  of  the  tin  and  lead  increases  therein. 
In  fact,  it  is  known  already  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  mixed  crystals,  a,  are  mudh  poorer  in  tin  than 
the  molten  masses  witli  which  t^hey  are  in  equilibrium 
at  various  temperatures;  and,  on  the  otiher  hand,  we 
sball  prove  in  the  most  evident  manner  that  the  mixed 
crj'stals  themselves  which  separate  from  the  ternary 
alloys  copper-tin-lead  along  the  surface  AEFGH  do 
not  contain  any  lead;  so  that  this  metal,  too,  in- 
creases in  concentration  in  the  liquid  residue  simul- 
taneously with  the  crystallization.  This  being  estab- 
lis/ied,  it  is  obvious  that  our  representative  point  will 
have  to  move  on  the  surface  AEFGH  along  a  line 
which  diverges  either  from  line  AH  or  from  line 
AE,  We  do  not  have  at  present  any  data  to  establish 
with  accuracy  for  all  eases  the  eouree  of  such  a  line; 


but  owing  to  tjie  fact  that  during  the  crystallization 
a  little  tin  solidifies  together  with  t^e  copper  (in  the 
state  of  solid  solution)  while  the  entire  lead  remains 
in  the  liquid  st-ate,  we  can  prove  that  our  crystal- 
lization line  will  fall  entirely  within  the  dihedral 
angle  formed  by  plane  AHIL  (of  the  copper-lead 
alloys)  and  the  plane  pa.ssing  througji  the  edge  AB 
of  the  diagram  and  through  the  vertical  which  started 
the  motion  of  the  representative  point.  If  the  copper 
would  also  separate  from  the  tin,  the  eiy.stallization 
line  would  be  nothing  else  but  t^e  intersection  of  the 
.second  plane  just  defined  with  surface  AEFGH. 

The  course  of  the  representative  point,  which  is 
along  the  first  critical  surface,  corresponds,  on  the 
cooling  curves,  to  the  interval  comprised  between  the 
first  and  second  critical  point   (I  and  II  on  Table  2). 

The  significance  of  the  second  critical  point,  who.se 
values  for  the  alloys  of  different  composition  (column 
II  of  the  table)  taken  by  themselves  generate  the  sec- 
ond critical  surface  of  the  diagram  (LPO  in  Fig.  2), 
cannot  be  in  doubt.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
above  mentioned  surface  connects  continuou.sly  with 
the  straight  line  LOI  of  the  diagram  of  the  binary 
lead  and  copper  alloys :  whose  points  correspond  to  the 
temperatures  at  which  takes  place  the  separating  of 
the  liquid  residue  into  two  distinct  saturated  solutions 
for  each  of  the  alloys  containing  less  than  40  p.c 
lead  (see  above).  And  in  fact  as  the  representative 
])oint  for  binary  copper-lead  alloys  moves  along  AHI 
until  it  meets  (in  I)  the  curve  which  defines  the 
miscibility  lacuna  of  the  two  metals  in  the  liquid 
state,  so  does  t^he  representative  point  of  the  ternary 
alloys  under  consideration  move  along  the  surface 
AEFGH,  along  the  line  just  mentioned,  until  it  meets 
the  surface  enclosing  the  space  in  which  the  miscibility 
of  the  three  metals  in  the  liquid  .state  is  incomplete 
and  from  this  point  onward  —  which  is  shown  by  a 
bend  (second  critical  point)  in  t^e  cooling  curves  — 
it  will  continue  to  move  along  the  intersection  of 
surface  AEFGH  with  the  surface  of  incomplete  mis- 
cibility" while  the  liquid  residue  will  split  up  into 
two  layers,  segregating  a  second  fused  mixture  (at 
the  side  of  the  first,  whose  composition  varies  along 
the  line  of  intersection  of  tiie  two  just  mentioned  sur- 
faces) in  proportion  as  new  amounts  of  mixed  binary 
a  crystals  continue  to  crystallize.  This  at  once  ex- 
plains why  the  second  critical  points  whic^  for  the 
binary  copper-lead  alloys  (points  of  straight  line  LOI) 
appear  like  breaks  in  the  cooling  curves,  appear 
instead  like  plain  bends  in  the  cooling  cuiwes  of  the 
ternary  alloys  (points  on  the  surface  LOI).  In  fact, 
wbereas  in  the  binary  lead-copper  alloys  the  separation 
curve  of  copper  (AHI)  meets  the  curve  which  bounds 
t,he  region  of  incomplete  miscibility  in  the  liquid 
state  at  point  I,  at  which  the  iilterior  separation  of 
the  .solid  copper  goes  on  isothermically  pari  passu 
with  the  formation  of  the  second  liquid  mixture 
(corresponding)  to  point  E  in  the  diagram  of  the 
binar\'  alloys  CuPb  (Fig.  1),  in  the  ternary  alloys 
the  surface  of  incipient  cry.stallization  intersects  the 
limiting  surface  of  incomplete  miscibility  in  the  liquid 
state  along  a  curve.  Hence  the  second  critical  points 
of  our  ternary  alloys  do  not  represent  anything  but 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  representative  points  of  the  various 
alloys  from  the  free  motion  on  surface  AEFGH  to.  the 
motion  along  the  above  indicated  cur\^e:  ,so  that  in  the 
cooling  curve  of  the  ternary  alloys  these  points  would 
correspond  to  simple  changes  of  direction  ("elbows") 
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due  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  in  t^iie  plain  crystallization  of  the  binary  solu- 
tion a  along  the  surface  AEFGH  and  that  evolved 
when  to  this  crystallization  is  added  the  segregation 
of  the   second  saturated   liquid   mixture. 

The  concentration  of  the  tin  in  the  solid  solution 
which  separates  during  the  above   indicated  processes 

—  at  first  along  the  surface  AEFGH  and  then  alonj; 
the  latter's  intersection  with  the  surface  of  incomplete 
miscibility  —  increases  gradually  with  the  advancement 
of  the  crystallization  so  that  the  portions  of  the 
a  solution  which  crystallize  continuously  are  in  con- 
centration equilibrium  with  the  liquid  residue  at  the 
crystallization  temperatiire.  It  is  known  that  the 
binary  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  process  when  the  temperature  has 
reached  a  value  of  about  770-780  degrees,  owing  to  the 
fact  that;  the  mixed  crystals  whiclh  at  this  temperature 
are  in  concentration  equilibrium  with  the  liquid  res- 
idue are  saturated;  so  that  at  this  point  they  begin  to 
react  with  the  liquid  residue,  being  transformed  into 
the  second  P  solution,  and  this  last  until  the  liquid 
residue  is  exhausted  —  if  the  total  concentration  of 
the  tin  wa^  lower  than  tliat  of  the  solid  /3  solution 
(about  22  p.c.) — or  until  the  exhaustion  of  th'? 
mixed  a  crystals  —  if  this  concentration  was  above 
22  p.c.  It  is  clear  therefore  —  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  microscopic  examination  coi'roborates  it  fully  — 
that  suoh  is  the  phenomenon  that  even  in  our  ternary 
alloys  it  gives  rise  to  the  lag  found  at  770  deg.  C. 
in  the  cooling  curves.  Then  the  facts  that  the  trans- 
formation accomplished  at  770  deg.  in  all  our  ternary 
alloys  takes  place  isothermatically  ("lag"  in  cooling) 
and  always  occurs  at  the  same  temperature  (within 
the  limits  of  experimental  erroi-s)  for  all  the  alloys 
comprised  in  a  certain  region,  independently  of  their 
composition,  con-stitutes  tihe  most  evident  proof  that 
the  mixed  a  crystals  which  separate  along  the  surface 
AEFGH  from  t.he  ternary  alloys  do  not  contain  any 
lead. 

This  enables  us  to  -find  the  third  critical  surface 
(formed  by  the  points'  of  colunui  9  in  table  II  and 
having  the  .shape,  at  least  so  far  as  our  .studies  .show, 
of  a  horizontal  plane)  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
intei-section  with  the  plane  of  the  binary  copper-tin 
alloy.s,  and  on  the  other  by  the  intersection  with  the 
vertical  plane  which  joins  the  point  N  (saturation 
point  of  the  mixed  a  crystals  in  the  binary  copper-tin 
alloys)  with  the  vei'tical  bend  corresponding  to  pure 
lead  in  the  ternary  alloys.     In  fact,   it  is   clear  that 

—  since  the  mixed  cry.stals  which  separate  from  the 
ternary  alloys  do  not  contain  any  lead  —  their  com- 
position at  the  saturation  point  is  independent  of  the 
lead  content  of  the  temaiy  alloy  from  which  they 
separate,  and  must  therefore  be  represented  in  the 
diagram  of  these  alloys  by  the  points  corresponding 
to  a  ratio  between  the  concentration  of  the  copper 
and  tin  which  is  constant  and  etjual  to  that  of  point  N : 
now  these  points  are  exactly  on  the  above  indicated 
horizontal,  joining  N  to  the  vertex  corresponding  to 
pure  lead. 

This  conclusion  is  completely  corroborated  by  the 
course' of  the  siarface  of  the  duration  of  the  conversion 
at  770  deg.,  which  can  be  easily  drawn  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  contained  in  column  10  of  table  II.  This 
surface  intersects — as  is  clearly  .seen  in  Fig.  3'"  — 
the  horizontal  through  N  exactly  along  the  above  de- 
fined line  issuing  from  N   (line  AB  in  Fig.  3).     So 


Pig.  3. 

that,    reversing    the    reasoning,    the    latter  fact    form? 

the  third  corroboration  of  the  absence  of  lead  in  the 

mixed  a  crystals  wjiich  separate  out  from  the  ternary 
alloys. 

This  being  established  and  turning  our  attention 
to  the  movenu^nt  of  the  representative  point  of  the 
various  alloys  during  cooling  (a  movement  which  we 
followed  up  along  the  surface  AEFGH  and  along  the 
intersection  curve  — which  for  brevity's  sake  we  ahaJl 
call  d  —  of  the  surface  itself  with  the  surface  of 
incomplete  miscibility  of  the  three  metals  in  the  liquid 
state),  we  see  that  this  movement  will  undergo  a  lag 
at  the  temperature  at  which  the  curve  drawn  from  the 
representative  point  along  the  surface  of  incipient 
crystallization  (AEFGH)  will  intersect  the  horizontal 
surface  passing  through  N:  viz.  at  a  temperature  of 
770  deg.  C.  This  break  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
iKf)thermic  conversion  undergone  by  the  binary  a  crys- 
tals at  that  temperature,  reacting  with  the  liquid  res- 
idue in  order  to  be  transformed  into  mixed  crystals 
of  the  0  series  —  will  naturallv  take  place  only  in 
those  alloys  in  which  the  mixed  a  crystals  which  sep- 
arate out  can  reach  the  saturation  limit  (N)  ;  or  in 
those  ternary  alloys  whose  composition  is  represented 
by  points  located  to  the  right  (looking  at  the  diagram 
of  Fig.  2)  of  line  N  A  whose  position  we  have  defined 
above.  This  is  fully  corroborated  bv  the  examination 
of  the  numbers  in  column  9,  table  II. 

Having  thus  established  the  significance  of  the  first 
three  critical  surfaces  of  our  ternai-y  alloys,  let  us  see 
what  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  our  observations 
with  regard  to  the  shape  of  these  surfaces  and  their 
mutual  relations.  It  is  easr  to  recognize  at  once  how 
the  movement  of  the  representative  point  of  the  alloys 
comprised  in  the  field  AEFGH  during  the  cooling 
can  take  place  in  two  quite  different  manners  accord- 
ina-  to  the  initial  composition  of  the  alloy  examined. 
Wp  know  in  fact  that  the  crystallization  surface  of  the 
solid  solution  (AEFGH  and  proloneration)  intersects 
on  one  side  the  surface  of  formation  of  the  solid 
/?  solution  (horizontal  plane  through  N)  along  some 
distance  of  the  curve  starting  at  P,  locus  of  the 
points  analogous  to  point  P  itself  (we  shall  indicate 
this  curve  by  p)  ;  and  intersects  on  the  other  side 
the  .surface  bounding  the  field  of  incomplete  miscibil- 
ity of  the  three  metals  in  the  liquid  state  along  a 
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curve  (which  we  called  d  without  drawing  it  iu  the 
fijjiire)  starting  at  point  I  and  forming  the  locus  of 
llie  points  analogous  to  point  I  itself.  The  two  curves 
Ihus  generated  intersect  in  a  point  which  we  shall 
call  r  (not  shown  in  the  figure). 

This  being  established,  it  is  evident  t.hat  in  the 
movement  of  the  representative  point  along  the  surface 
of  incipient  crystallization  (AEFGH)  two  distinct 
cases  may  arise  according  as  the  curve  (the  course 
taken  by  this  curve  has  already  been  diseus.sed  above) 
along  which  the  point  moves  intersects  one  or  the 
ot.iier  of  the  two  above  defined  curves  (e  and  d). 

In  the  first  case,  when  the  representative  point  in 
its  movement  along  the  surface  AEFGH  will  have 
met  the  intersecling  curve  of  the  surface  itself  with 
the  third  critical  surface  (horizontal  plane  through 
N),  Ihe  mixed  u  crystals  will  begin  to  react  with  the 
liquid  residue,  absorbing  its  tin  to  transform  itself 
into  mixed  ji  crystals  (with  a  reaction  analogous  to 
tliat  taking  place  at  P  for  binary  bronzes),  and  our 
representative  point  will  continue  its  movement  (at 
constant  temperature  because  always  on  the  horizontal 
plane  through  N)  along  curve  E  starting  at  P;  until 
it  has  reached  the  point  (called  r  above)  at  which 
point  curve  e  intersects  curve  d  (starting  at  I) 
defined  above.  The  point  r  is  — by  its  very  defi- 
nition—  a  quadruple  point,  at  which  the  represent- 
ative point  stops  until  the  entire  completion  of  the 
characteristic  reactions  (already  indicated)  of  the 
two  curves  e  and  d ;  and  particularly  of  t.he  formati«tn 
of  mixed  P  crystals  from  the  reaction  of  the  a  crystals 
with  the  liquid  residue  by  curve  e;  and  of  the  seg- 
regation of  the  second  liquid  mixture  rich  in  lead, 
by  curve  d.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  cooling 
curves  of  the  alloys  for  belonging  to  the  first  ease 
will  not  show  the  bend  corresponding  to  the  points 
of  the  second  erilieal  surface  (meeting  of  the  crystal- 
lization curve  with  curve  d),  but  a  single  lag  at  770 
deg.  corresponding  nt  t.iie  same  time  to  the  movement 
of  the  representative  point  along  the  isothermal  and 
to  its  termination  point   w. 

In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  there  will  begin 
first  the  segregation  of  the  second  liquid  mixture 
rich  in  lead,  besinning  from  the  point  at  which  the 
curve  along  which  the  representative  point  moves  on 
the  surface"  AEFGH  intersects  curve  (starting  at  I): 
then  beyond  this  point  —  corresponding  to  the  second 
(^Ihow  of  the  cooling  curve  — the  crystallization  (ac- 
companied by  the  above  indicated  segregation)  will 
proceed  along  curve  d  until  at  point  w  (third  crit- 
ical point)  there  will  take  place  simultaneously  iso- 
thermatically —  as  in  the  first  case  — the  two  charac- 
teristic reactions  of  the  two  curves  d  and   r>. 

It  is  quite  clear  why  hitherto  we  did  not  possess 
sufficient  data  to  determine  "a  priori"  which  of  the 
ternan-  alloys  belong  to  the  first  and  which  to  the 
second  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  us :  and  this  is  because 
—  as  we  have  said  already  —  there  are  no  available 
data  for  determining  a  priori  for  eac.h  of  these  alloys 
the  course  of  the  curve  of  crystallization  along  the 
first   critical  surface. 

"We  have,  instead,  a  quite  simple  experimental  cri- 
terion for  decidinsr  the  question.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  as  we  have  said  earlier  that  all  the  alloys 
for  which  the  crystallization  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  show  in  their  cooling  curve  the  bend  corres- 
ponding-to  the  second  critical  surface:  whereas  such  a 
beud    does   not    appear   for   all    tjhose    that    crystallize 


according  to  the  first  ease.  Referring  to  our  diagram, 
the  alloys  for  which  the  crystallization  takes  place 
in  the  second  manner  are  those  whose  composition  is 
comprised  witjiin  the  region  bounded  by  the  straight 
line  of  the  binary  copper-lead  alloys  and  by  the  pro- 
jection upon  the  base  triangle,  by  the  intersection  of 
the  second  critical  surface  with  the  third.  The  general 
course  of  the  second  critical  surface  which  results 
from  our  experimental  data  enables  us  to  determine 
to  some  degree  of  accuracy*'  its  intersection  with  the 
third  critical  surface  (horizontal  plane  through  N) 
for  the  alloys  containing  more  than  7-8  p.c.  lead. 
Such  a  course  of  intersection  we  have  indicated  in 
Fig.  2  by  the  heavier  line  0. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ECHOES  OF  NEWSPRINT  CONTROL. 

By   a   Staff   Correspondent. 

Two  echoes  of  newsprint  control  were  heard  in  Par- 
liament this  last  week.  In  the  first  place,  the  report 
of  tlie  Auditor  General,  which  was  tabled  in  Parlia- 
ment, disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that  newsprint  con- 
trol cost  the  people  of  Canada,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919-1920.  !J;48.814-53. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  newsprint  control 
suestion  emerged,  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Thursday.  The  Hon. 
W.  C.  ^Mackenzie  King,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
asked  t.he  Premier  if  the  Government  had  received  any 
representations  from  newspaper  publishers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  news- 
print paper,  on  account  of  an  alleged  combine  among 
the  paper  manufacturers;  and,  if  so,  what  .steps  were 
being  taken  by  the  Government  to  afford  the  necessary 
question  emerged,  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
relief.  To  this  question,  the  Premier,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  replied  that  if  he  remembered  cor- 
rectly, he  had  received  these  telegrams  from  Mr. 
Croinie,  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  complaining  that  the 
price  sharged  him  for  newsprint  paper  was  too  high, 
but  containing  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  eombie,  although  it  was  indi- 
rectly alleged.  He  added  that  the  telegrams  made  out 
no  case  for  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  thus  ventilated  in  Par- 
liament, your  correspondent  was  informed,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  that 
the  only  question  involved  is  a  dispute  between 
certain  Western  manufacturers  and  the  Vancouver 
Sun.  The  dispute  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Van- 
couver Sun  has,  ,so  far,  refused  1o  accept  a  contract 
on  Xhe  same  basis  as  the  other  Vancouver  newspapers, 
that  is  to  saj',  on  the  basis  of  agreeing  to  pay  $5.50 
per  cwt.  from  April  to  December  inclusive.  One  does 
not  gather  that  any  di.serimination  against  the  Van- 
couver Sun,  in  the  matter  of  price,  is  alleged,  or  that 
any  such   allegation,   if   made,   could   be   sustained. 

However,  one  sometimes  doubt  whether  all  new.s- 
papers  sufficiently  realize  that  the  period  of  newsprint 
control, with  its  heavy  co.st  to  the  people  of  Canada, 
has  terminated.  It  would  be  regrettable  if  any  news- 
paper concerns  were  to  get  into  their  minds  the  idea 
that  they  are  still  entitled  to  preferential  treatment 
in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  newsprint  or  any  other 
commodity. 


The  funniest  sight  we  saw  at  the  convention  was  a 
man  smacking  his  lips  after  a  drink — of  water! 


April  -Jl,   1921. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT.   ) 

London,  April  4,  l'J21. 
Serious  Coal  Miners  Strike  Dislocates  Industry. 

We  are  in  tlie  tliroes  of  a  great  strilie,  all  the  miners 
having  left  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  industry  is  being  run  on  existing  stocks. 
In  iwx  notes  last  week  1  mentioned  that  21  mills,  out 
of  500  paper  mills,  had  adopted  electrification  and  it 
will  be  readily  seen  the  effect  the  present  labor  crisis 
in  coal  mining  will  liave  on  producers  of  paper.  For- 
tunately the  strike  has  not  occurred  at  a  time  when  all 
mills  are  working  at  high  pressure.  That  is  one  con- 
solation ;  Tjut  the  export  trade  has  to  be  considered 
and  present  stocks  of  coal  will  help  to  run  this  section 
of  industrj'  if  the  railroad  men  do  not  join  the  miners 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  do  at  the  moment.  The 
railroad  men  are  having  their  bonus  I'educed  owing  to 
the  cost  of  living  falling,  but  they  say  too  much  is  be- 
ing taken  off  them — one  shilling  a  week  too  much, 
equal  to  24  cents — and  the  companies  say  "No."  If 
things  are  not  soon  patched  up  the  rail  men  will  join 
the  miners,  and  then  things  in  the  country  w'ill  be  at 
a  standstill.  The  dispute  between  the  coal  miners  and 
the  owners  is  roughly  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  men  want  a  National  Settlement;  (a)  10  p.c. 
minimum  profits;  (b)  National  profits  pool;  (e)  '"War 
Wage"  when  prevented  from  working;  (d)  District 
variations  according  to  past  percentage  additions. 

(2)  The  owners  want  District  Settlement;  (a)  17l^ 
p.c.  minimum  profits;  (b)  no  pool;  (c)  no  such  pay- 
ments; (d)  percentages  converted  into  flat  rate  addi- 
tion to  standard  wage. 

Both  sides  agree  on  (a)  Standard  Wage;  (b)  Stand- 
ard profits;  (c)  Division  of  any  surplus;  (d)  Wages 
based  on  what  the  industry  will  bear. 

Who  Would  Be  a  British  Papermaker? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Canada  will  never  see,  or  experi- 
ence, the  troubles  a  British  manufacturer  has  to  go 
through.  The  British  paper  mill  owner  has  a  bigger 
fight  for  his  existence  than  any  other  paper  mill  owner 
in  the  world.  If  he  could  get  on  with  his  own  business 
he  would  be  a  happy  man:  but  he  cannot,  and  outside 
influence  wont  let  him.  He  is  constantly  up  against 
some  foreign  element  which  is  trying  to  eat  into  fin- 
ancial resources  or  hamper  him  directly  and  indirectly. 
Here  has  been  his  life  since  1914: — 

(1)  War  breaks  out.  His  raw  materials  are  partly 
cut  off  and  subsequently  he  loses  his  labor  in  the  mill. 
Export  trade — dead. 

(2)  The  Controller  makes  his  appearance,  with  other 
Controllers. 

(3)  Between  1918  and  1919  coal  and  railway  strikes 
and  labor  troubles. 

(4)  1920— Higher  Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits 
Duty,  along  with  other  Taxes — not  to  mention  higher 
assessments. 

(.5)  1921 — Another  coal  strike,  slump  in  trade,  and 
labor  expecting  the  same  high  wages  as  were  paid  in 
1919. 

(6)  Foreign  paper  mills  underselling  the  British 
papermaker  in  his  own  market.  Result :  Attention 
given  to  Export  trade. 

(7)  Papermakers  told:  Drop  your  old  ideas;  you 
must  become  a  Scientific  paper  maker  in  1921. 

(8)  The  old  hand-made  paper  mills  in  England  work- 
ing   full    time,  with  plenty  of   orders,  in  1921 — while 


machine  mills  are  closed,  or  running  short  time. 

The  British  papermaker  is  not  "out  of  the  wood" 
yet  and  he  fully  realizes  it.  It  is  very  fortunate  for 
him  that  his  relations  existing  today  between  him  and 
his  workers  are  of  the  best  and  it  is  hoped  the  present 
coal  crisis  will  not  last  long  as  there  are  signs  of  busi- 
ness in  paper  brightening  up  a  little,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  enquiries  floating  about.  To  give  Canadians  • 
an  idea  of  what  things  are  like  in  the  United  Kingdom 
today,  taking  the  miners,  unemployment  in  the  paper 
and  textile  and  other  industries,  over  3,000,000  work- 
ers are  idle.  Labor  is  fighting  capital,  and,  of  course, 
where  there  is  unemployment  one  may  rest  assured  the 
paper  and  pulp  industries  receive  a  set  back. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Situation. 

We  have  just  got  over  the  Easter  holidays  and  in  a 
way  they  proved  a  blessing.  They  gave  mill  owners 
the  opportunity  of  closing  down  all  departments  for 
an  extended  period,  according  to  the  orders  they  had 
on  hand.  Some  mills  were  not  reopened  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Many  of  the  mills  are  now  running  short 
time  and  in  cafses  Avliere  heavy  stocks  are  existing  sub- 
stantial reductions  are  being  made  to  secure  a  clear- 
ance— a  policy  which  is  deprecated  in  some  quarters, 
as  it  is  contended  that  the  present  depression  in  paper 
cannot  go  on  much  longer.  Let  us  hope  it  cannot  as 
the  pulp  men  want  to  get  busy.  The  outlook,  however, 
for  paper  is  not  cheerful.  One  must  go  further  afield 
and  look  at  other  industries  and  see  how  they  stand. 
Other  industries  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  Brit- 
ish paper  industry  and  until  the.y  show  a  revival  no 
revival  can  be  expected  in  paper  or  pulp. 

A  writer  in  the  "Newspaper  World" — a  weekly  pa- 
per for  Journalists  and  newspaper  men — makes  the 
following  comments  on  Canada: — "Until  Canadian 
pulp  mills  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  our  papermaking  industry,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Scandinavian  and 
other  Continental  pulp  makers.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
paper  made  in  this  country  is  made  from  imported  raw 
materials,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  comes 
from  Scandinavia,  but  Norway  and  Sweden  are  both 
big  papermaking,  as  well  as  pulpmaking  countries, 
and  when  it  suits  their  convenience  they  will  sell  the 
manufactured  paper  at  aboyt  the  same  price  as  they 
quote  for  the  pulp.  For  several  years  past  their  man- 
ufacturers have  grown  immensely  rich  by  exploiting 
this  and  other  countries  and  during  1919  and  1920  the 
exhorbitant  prices  they  charged  for  pulp  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  cause  the  high  selling  price  of 
paper  with  us.  Present  quotations  for  pulp  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  they  were  and  with  genuine  com- 
petition from  Canada  may  go  lower." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  importations  of  paper 
and  pulp  from  Canada  to  the  British  market  upsetting 
the  calculations  of  Scandinavians.  It  is  always  pleas- 
ant news  to  them  to  hear  of  the  Canadians  output  of 
wood  pulp  going  to  the  States,  because  they  get  a  free 
hand  in  England.  British  newsprint  is  selling  to-day 
at  8  cents  and  Scandinavians  are  booking  orders,  along 
with  other  Continental  mills,  at  6  cents.  Newspaper 
proprietors,  who  get  through  several  tons  in  a  week, 
naturally  go  in  for  the  cheap  material.  They  have 
been  crying  out  against  paper  prices  since  the  war 
started  and  they  will  not  listen  to  facts. 

The  most  curious  element  in  the  whole  discussion  is 
that  newspaper  proprietors  are  crying  out  themselves 
against  the  increased  cost  of  production.  Paper  is 
only  one  item    they  complain  of    and    they  think    the 
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priL-e  to-day  ^^llollltl  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1914. 
They  liave  no  eoiiception  of  the  price  of  pulp  oi-  chemi- 
eals,  and  they  imagine  that  pulps  should  be  produced 
at  the  same  cost  as  they  were  in  pre-war  days.  These 
fallacious  ideas  drive  the  British  papermaker  into  a 
state  of  disgust  because  he  is  being  asked  to  do  what 
the  newspaper  proprietor  cannot  do  himself  and  that 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Another  element  telling  against  the  papermaker  is 
the  high  priced  contracts  he  had  to  enter  into  for 
pulpj.  Scandinavians  and  papermakers  in  England 
are  now  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  and  the  pulpmen  are  do- 
ing all  iu  their  power  to  meet  the  papermakers.  Of 
course  with  old  contracts  at  high  prices,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  newsprint  at  5,  6,  or  7  cents  a  lb. 

Pulp  prices  on  current  business — for  tlie  little  that 
is  doing — are  unchanged. 

Protection ! 

The  German  Reparation  (Recovery)  Act  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  camouflaged 
Protection.  Tender  section  one  of  the  Act  those  who 
import  German  goods  pay  to  the  British  Customs  a  pre- 
scribed proportion  of  the  value  not  exceeding  50  p.e. 
There  are  other  clauses  fixing  the  percentages  payable 
and  they  may  have  some  effect  in  stopping  the  4  cent 
and  31/0  cent  a  lb.  newsprint  that  is  being  dumped  into 
the  country  from  "The  Fatherland. '"  where  wages  are 
low  and  the  ^lark  at  its  lowest  point. 

London  Technical  Section. 

A  paper  on  •'The  Stationary  Office  and  the  Paper- 
maker"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Dawe,  of  the  Stationary  Office 
— a  Government  Department — was  read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Technical  Section  of  the  Papermak- 
ers Association  the  other  evening.  The .  paper  was 
merely  an  informative  one  for  those  who  send  in  ten- 
ders for  contracts  to  the  Stationary  Office.  After  the 
paper  was  read  Major  Marx  gave  a  paper  on  "A  new 
Tearing  Test"  and  he  demonstrated  on  an  Elmendorf 
Tearing  Tester.  He  reminded  his  audjence  that  the 
modern  papermaker  must  be  a  scientist. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  Nor- 
way is  described  by  the  Svensk  Travaru-Tidning.  In 
1870  there  were  only  five  paper  mills  in  the  country; 
in  1900  there  were  fourteen,  in  1909  twenty-eight,  and 
in  1919  forty.  Of  the  forty  inills,  five  are  united  with 
both  ground-wood  and  cellulose  plants,  eight  have 
their  own  cellulose  mills  and  six  have  established 
ground  woodpulp  branches.  At  present  Norwaj'  has 
90  paper  machines.  Outjjut  of  paper  has  increased 
from  63.881  tons  in  1903  to  211,500  tons  in  1913.  From 
1913  to  1916  production  rose  about  30.000  tons  an- 
nually. During  the  war  the  mills  encountered  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  adversity  and  manufacture 
slumped.  In  the  meantime  exports  have  increased  in 
corresponding  ratio,  since  onh'  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  paper  produced  is  consumed  in  Norway  itself.  In 
1919  31.306  tons  of  newsprint  were  exported,  of  which 
14,389  tons  went  to  England,  and  6.552  tons  to  France. 
In  1919  exports  of  thin  printings  amounted  to  9,148 
tons,  exports  of  M.G.  paper  to  4.803  tons,  and  of  wood- 
free  writing  and  printing  papers  to  13,697  tons,  chiefly 
to  France  and  England.  In  1920  exports  have  in- 
creased, in  spite  of  German  competition. — Fiusk  Pap- 
pers  Och  Industritidskrift,  February  28,  1921. — P.B. 


MUST  OUT  WAGES  OR  CLOSE  MILLS. 

The  management  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
^lilis,  Ltd.,  has  submitted  a  proposal  through  the  tuiion 
officials  to  all  its  mill  employees  in  the  Sault,  Espanola 
and  Sturgeon  Falls  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  pres- 
ent agreements  between  the  company  and  the  unions, 
which  expire  on  May  11,  the  chief  provision  of  which 
is  a  general  wage  reduction  of  30  pei;  cent.,  which  the 
men  have  been  asked  to  accept. 

The  pro])osal  further  provides  that  the  present  eight- 
hour  day  in  force  among  the  regular  day  workers  at 
the  mills  be  increased  to  nine  hours ;  that  Sunday  and 
overtime  work,  for  which  time  a)ul  a  half  is  now 
granted,  be  paid  for  on  a  straight  scale,  and  that  un- 
skilled or  common  laborers  now  members  of  the  union 
work  on  the  open-shop  principle,  and  be  paid  at  rates 
])revalent  in  industry  elsewhere. 

C".  H.  L.  Jones,  manager  of  the  Spanish  River  Mills, 
said  that  a  readjustment  of  wage.s  was  necessary  if  the 
mills  were  to  continue  in  operation.  The  present  state 
of  the  paper-making  industry  was  not  so  brig^it  as  it  had 
been  pictured,  he  stated,  and  only  bj-  a  considerable 
lowering  of  the  costs  of  production  could  the  mills  be 
kept  running  on  full  time  and  continue  to  produce 
paper  at  the  prices  prevalent.  He  said  that  for  some 
time  past  the  company  had  been  making  paper  for 
stock  in  order  to  keep  the  works  going  even  several 
days  a  week. 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 


Here  is  a  picture  ofwliat  is  chiinicd  to  be  the  biggest 
load  of  wood  ever  hauled  by  one  team  in  Ontario.  On 
February  19,  1921,  Sam  Larche  at  Camp  30  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  rode  this  load  2i^  miles, 
driving  his  pet  team.  The  picture  proves  the  size  of 
the  load,  which  held  17  cords  and  weighed  more  than 
33  tons.  Note  the  procession  of  happy  witnesses,  also 
that  there  is  a  bit  of  up  grade  at  this  point.  If  any- 
one can  beat  this  record  send  |)articulars  and  a  picture 

In  case  anyone  missed  the  joke  in  the  last  issue,  the 
T.A.P.P.I.  was,  spared  from  hearing  the  "remarks" 
used  as  an  editorial  last  week — there  was  only  time  for 
the  good  speakers.  Any  way,  we  got  it  "  off  our 
chest." 


April   21,   llii'l. 
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The  Strength  of  the  Riordon  Company,  Limited 

As  ever\body  knows,  tlie   lliordon  t 'onipaiiy,  Ltd.  is  Then,  in  191S,  the  Kipawa  |)lant  was  organized,  for 

one  of  the  largest  eonoeriis  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    Its  the  purpose  of  producing  the  highest  grade  of  bleached 

Head  Office  is  in  Montreal,  ami  its  mills  are  situated  at  sulphite    pulp    by    utilizing    the    natural    resources    of 

Hawkesbury,  Out.,  Merritton,  Ont.,  Temiskaming,  Que.,  wood,  water  and  power  of  the  north  county,  and  the 

Rockland,  Ont.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,   t'aluiuet,   Que.,  and  Ti-  Company  obtained  control  of  vast  timber  limits  within 

eonderoga,  N.Y.     The   ("omjiany   was  established   some  easy  reach  of  the  mill,  thus  ensuing  a  permanent  and 

63  years  ago.     For  it  was  in  the  year  1857   that  the  adequate  supply  of  pulpwood.    The  mill  is  located  at  the 

late  Mr.  John  Riordon   commenced  business  in  Brant-  foot  of  Lake  Temiskaming  on  a  braiich  of  the  C.  P.  R. 

ford,  Ont.,  as  a  trader  in  paper.     In  1863  he  formed  a  and  is  distant  only  SSi/o  miles  from  the  main  Une.     It 

partnership  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Riordon,  for  should  be  added  that  the  wood  from  this  district — and 

the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wrapping  paper  at   St.  there    are   upwards   of   30,000   square   miles   of   timber 

Catherines,  Ont.    Tjhe  firm's  output  at  the  period  was  limits  from  which  supplies  can  be  obtained — is  the  best 

one  and  a  half  tons  a  clay,     iliai  was  tiie  day  oi  smaa  on  the  whole  continent  for  the  manufacture   of  pulp, 

things.  having   a   superior   fibre   and  yielding   more   pulp    per 

In  1867  the  firm  built  at  Merritton  a  mill  which,  in  ^'"''l  tJian  any  other  wood  in  Canada.  The  Kipawa  plant 
its  day,  was  considered  the  finest  and  best  equipped  mill  is  designed  with  the  object  of  producing  an  ultimate 
on  this  continent,  with  a  dailv  capacity  of  ten  tons  of  f'ady  output  of  500  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp.  The 
news  and  wrapping  paper.  A  few  years  later,  it  started  i^i'^t  unit  is  ni  operation  at  present.  The  buildings  are 
on  the  manufacture  of  groundwood  pulp,  being  among  ^reproof,  the  most  modern  labor-saving  machinery  has 
the  first  on  this  continent  to  undertake  this  form  of  been  installed  and  the  mills  so  planned  as  to  ensure  pro- 
manufacture,  newspaper  previouslv  having  been  made  ductiou  of  the  best  bleached  sulphite  pulp  at  the  low- 
from  straw  and  rags.  In  the  year  1885,  Mr.  John  Rior-  est  possible  labor  and  maintenance  co.st.  The  machinery 
don  died  and  Mr.  Charles  Riordon  became  the  active  and  equipment  for  this  mill  were  ordered  in  1916,  when 
head  of  the  business,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  '^bor  and  material  were  much  less  expensive  than  they 
last  month  '"'^  to-day.     Subsequent  units  will  naturallv  cost  much 

In   the   succeeding   vear.    Mr.    Charles    Riordon   was,  l^^^^'  ««  ^lie  pric-e  of  land  and  water  rights  "for  the  full 

with  the  late  Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  instru-  ^^^  tons  capacity,  are  included  m  the  present  exi^end- 

mental  in  bringing  to  this  continent  the  sulphite  pulp  '^l''''':  .  -^"    important   factor    ,n    connection    with    this 

process,  under  patents  of  Dr.  Kellner,  of  Vienna.  There-  P.^^"*  "'^  ^hat  the  water  has  been  tested  and  found  spe- 

fore  the  Riordon  C.,mpanv,  Ltd..  is  not  onlv  one  of  the  "^^1^   ^"^^aWe   for   pulp   making,    and   stone,    for   pro- 

foremo.st  producers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  'longest  pro-  ^^"""g  ^'''}'  '^  ol^tainable  from  nearby  quarries.     The 

ducers  of  pulp  in  Canada,  and.  in  fact,  on  the  continent,  company  al.so  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 

but  it  is  also  accorded  premier  place  among  the  pulp  ''^"'"'^  «"  '^^  tunber  at  a  low  cost  trom  limits  to  mill, 

experts  of  the  North  America  paper  trade  and  its  sul-  ^' '"  «^''"'^'  ^^^^^^^^  tins  can  be  done  by  water  routes, 
phite  has  become  recognized  as  a  standard.  ^t^^l  the  Company  went  on  from  strength  to  strength. 

Taking   the   further   operations   of   the    Company    in  ^^^t  year,  a  transaction  that  will  probably  always  rank 

chronological  order,  the  vear  1898  saw  the  building  of  a  ff  o^^  of  the  very  biggest  in  the  forest  industries  of 

sulphite  pulp  mill  at  Hawkesburv,  Ont.,  with  a  capacitv  t^anada  took  place  under  which  the  great  holdijigs  and 

of  75  tons  dailv.     To  provide  the  necessary  raw  mat-  operations  of  W.   C.   Edwards  &   Company,   Ltd.,   and 

erial,    600    square    miles   of  the   most    valuable   timber  Gilmour  &  Hughson,  Ltd.,  were  united  with  the  holdings 

limits  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  bordering  the  Rouge  ^^^]  operations  of  The  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 

River,  were  purchased.  ^t^'-'  I^'Pa^a  Company,  Limited,  and  Ticonderoga  Pulp 

In  1910,  the  G.  H.  Perley  Company  was  merged  ^^^^  Paper^  Company,  in  a  new  company,  RIORDON 
with  the  Riordon  Company,  giving  the  latter  control  ^ OMPAN\ ,  LIMITED,  the  management  and  control 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  timber  limits  en  the  Rouge  "^  which  remain  as  in  The  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
River.  With  this  absorption  a  modern  sawmill  at  Cal-  ^**^*-  "^^  ^  '''"'^ult  of  this  combination  the  Company  own, 
umet,  P.Q.,  was  also  acquired,  with  a  daily  capacity  or  control  by  lease,  in  its  own  right  or  through  its  Sub- 
of  75,000  feet  of  lumber.  This  mill  was  ae.^troved  b^-  '^i«iai'ies.  the  areas  of  timber  and  pulpwood  lands  tab- 
fire  in  1911,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  in  steel  and  "^ated  below.  The  greater  portion  of  these  properties 
concrete  and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  sawing  *^f®  located  m  Quebec  Province  on  the  watersheds  of 
and  handling  maehinerv  m-ocurable,  making  possible  an  ^""^  ^'^^'^^'^  mentioned,  all  of  which  empty  into  the  Ot- 
increase  in  the  output  to  125,000  feet  daily.  ^^''^'^  ^^^'^^'  "^'  it«  tributaries:— 

Since  1913  the  mill  at  Merritton  has  been  completely  Area 

rebuilt  in  steel  and  concrete,  which,  with  the  addition  Watershed  Square  Miles 

of  an  electrolytic  chlorine  plant  and  a  bleaching  plant,  f'atmeau  River 6,290 

has  increased  "the  daily  capacity  to  40  tons  of  bleached  Q"inze  River 1^400 

sulphite.     In  the  same  vear  the  Compauv  discontinued  Rouge  River 1,300 

to  manufacture  of  paper,  confining  itself  exclusively  to  Nation  and  Blanche  Rivers 560 

manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  of  which  its  combined  "out-  Lower  Ottawa  River 352 

put  now  amounted  to  250  tons  a  day.  ^^^ck  and  Dumoine  Rivers 280 

From  this  time  onward  the  Company  extended  and  Coulonge   River 256 

expanded  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  steadiness.     In  Kipawa  River 152 

1916  it  acquired  yet  another  lumljer  property  at  Hai-  

leybury  in  Northern  Ontario.     At  this  plant  the  dailv  '^"^^1 10,590 

capacity    is   30.000    feet    of   lumber    and    200    cords    of  '^^'^^^  immense   tracts  of  timber   land— estimated   to 

barked  pulpwood,  the  latter  being  used  at  the  Merrit-  *^ontain  not  le.ss  than  25,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  and 
ton  mill.  (Continued    on   page   438.) 
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The  Rollaiul  Pai)er  Company  have  recently  been 
making  considerable  improvements  to  their  mills  both 
at  Mont  Holland  and  at  St.  Jerome,  and  both  mills  are 
iu  apple-pie  order,  the  equipment  and  building  of  both 
having  been  brought  as  near  perfection  of  efficiency 
as  is  possible.  At  Mont  Rolland,  which,  in  particular, 
is  a  model  mill,  a  wing  has  been  added  in  which  an  in- 
crease has  been  made  in  the  number  of  beaters  and 
large  additions  to  the  machinery,  including  tub-sizing 
equipment,  have  been  installed. 

Messrs.  J.  Kobayashi  and  H.  T.  Kitamura,  Japanese 
gentlemen,  who  represent  two  large  pulp  and  paper 
concerns  in  Japan,  are  making  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  the  object  (among  other 
things)  of  looking  into  the  methods  of  operation  and 
organization  in  vogue  among  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
turers on  this  continent.  They  v»ere  in  Montreal  last 
week  and  left  there  for  Grand  Mere  with  the  intention 
of  viewing  in  the  Laurentide  Company's  plant  a  Can- 
adian plant  of  magnitude  and  renown  in  operation. 
Messrs.  Kobayashi  and  Kitamura  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  forestry  problems.  They  state  that,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  pulp  used  in  Japan  is  imported,  there 
is  yet  a  certain  amount  of  spruce  grown  in  that  coun- 
try. A  certain  amount  of  Japanese  paper  is  also  made 
from  bamboo.  These  gentlemen  intiijiate  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  pulp  and  paper  coneenis  in  Japan  to  take 
a  hand  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  spruce.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  the  machinery  used  in  the  Jap- 
anese mills  is  very  modern  and  up-to-date  English  and 
American  pulp  and  paper  machinery.  The  Japanese 
market  at  present  is  largely  confined  to  that  country 
and  China,  but  certain  grades  of  paper  are  exported. 
People  who  met  these  two  Japanese  representatives 
were  greatlj'  impressed  with  their  command  of  the 
English  language  which  they  spoke  with  fluency  and 
precision. 

Mr.  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  was  in  Montreal  last  week 
as  was  ]\Ir.  George  M.  McKee. 

Officials  of  the  Riordou  Company  were  emphatic  in 
their  denials  last  Saturday  morning  of  the  statements 
contained  iu  an  Ottawa  news  despatch  of  Friday  night 
to  the  effect  that  the  company  was  laying  off  2,500 
men  at  its  Kipawa  mills  because  of  over-production 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  the  manu- 
factured pulp  industry.  The  shutting  down  of  the 
Kipawa  plant  was  admitted,  but  it  was  stated  that  this 
was  of  a  temporary  nature  and  one  witliin  the  normal 
practice  which  has  to  provide  for  repairs  and  general 
overhauling  of  machinery.  The  number  of  men  af- 
fected by  the  temporary  closing  of  the.  plant,  it  was 
stated,  was  probably  about  2.^0,  and  not  2,500  as  stated 
in  the  Ottawa  despatch.  Furthermore,  it  was  said, 
manufactured  stocks  of  sulphite  pulp  on  hand  M^ere  no- 
thing like  the  ridiculous  quantity  referred  to  in  the 
telegraphed  reports,  which  valued  these  at  some  $5,- 
000,000,  or  well  up  to  a  year's  production  at  the  mill. 

The  tenders  for  the  groundwood  mill  to  be  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dansereau  at  Sorel  are  in,  but  the 
contract  will  not  be  let  until   about  the  first  of  May. 


The  mill  in  question  will  be  of  40  ton  capacity.  The 
question  of  also  going  ahead  with  a  paper  mill  is 
under   consideration. 

At  the  big  Convention  in  New  York,  last  week, 
the  pretty  general  opinion  among  the  pulp  and  paper 
men  seemed  to  be  that,  while  a  good  time  might  be 
expected  in  t^e  fall,  there  was  little  ground  for 
expectation  of  immediate  returns.  However,  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  undue  pessimism. 
The  fact  was  fully  appreciated  that  as  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Europe,  on  the  other,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
on  this  continent  i.s,  relatively  speaking,  in  a  favorable 
situation,  in  Great  Britain  today,  many  of  t^e  mills 
are  closed  up  tight.  They  are  over-loaded  with  ex- 
pensive pulp.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are  forced  to 
compete,  in  their  own  market,  with  Scandinavia, 
whence  they  bought  the  expensdve  pulp  with  which 
tjiey  are  over-loaded.  On  the  other  hand,  Canad.ian 
mills  are  working  fifty  per  cent  .of  the  "peak"  of 
last  year,  which  was  the  record  year  in  the  histor.v 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  That  the  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  a  good  deal 
to  be  thankful  for,  in  comparison  with  conditions  in 
Europe,  was  a  view  that  wa.s  more  and  more  borne  in 
upon  t/iie  Convention  as  discussion  proceeded.  At 
the  end,  the  very  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
the  crisis  had  passed,  and  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  had  been  a  far  from  protracted  one. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  prices,  certain  sales 
managers  incline  to  the  view  that  wjiile,  in  a  general 
way,  the  market  is  a  falling  one,  the  two  declines 
that  have  recently  taken  place  were  of  so  substantial 
a  nature  as  to  be  likely  to  render  any  further  im- 
mediate decline  improbable,  tt  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  prices  of  certain  grades  of  paper  in  Canada 
are  about  ten  per  cent  lower  than  prices  of  the  same 
grades  in  the  United  States  —  and  this  altogether 
irrespective  of  duties,  etc. 

One  rather  oixtstanding  feature  of  the  present  sit- 
uation is  the  way  in  which  the  book  paper  market 
has  stood  up.  This  is.  possibly,  largely  due  to  the 
large  issuance  of  catalogs  and  to  the  extensive  use 
of  book  paper  for  advertising  in  ,iournals.  The  adver- 
tising situation  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
differs  very  materially  from  that  in  Great  Britain, 
In  t)ie  two  former  countries,  it  is  advertising  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  publishing  business.  In  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  rare  for  the 
advertisements  carried  in  a  paper  to  represent  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  whole  paper's  contents.  Mostly  it 
runs  to  forty  per  cent  or  less  —  and  often  considerably 
less. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Company's  mill  on  the 
Cornwall  Canal  and  the  Provincial  Paper  Company's 
mill  at  Mille  Roches  ^lave  been  closed  down  for  a  few 
days,  owing  to  some  repairs  that  are  being  made 
to  the  canal. 

George  Carruthers  and  T.  Linsey  Crosslej*  of 
Toronto    were    in    New    York    last    week    attending    a 
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meeting  of  the  joint  text  hook  committee  lieUl  in 
eonnection  with  the  annual  meetingr  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Georjje  Winlow,  of  the 
Canada  Paper  Company,  was  also  a  Toronto  repres- 
entative at  the  association  meeting. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  of  the  Port  Artlnir  Division  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  .spent  a  few  days  of  last 
week   in   Toronto   visiting-   the   head   office. 

L.  P.  Bonvier,  of  Bouvier  and  Hutchison,  envelope 
mannfacturei-s,  Lombard  St.,  Toronto,  who  has  been 
spending  a  holiday  in  the  Bahamas  Lslands,  along 
with  Mrs.  Bouvier,  has  returned  to  Toronto  after  a 
very  enjoyable  vacation. 

The  Strathroy  Age,  owned  by  G.  D.  Evans,  has 
purchased  t/ie  Strathroy  Despatch  owned  by  Richard- 
.son  Brothers,  thus  eliminating  one  of  the  weekly  papers 
in  the  Western  Ontario  town.  The  paper  will  now 
be  published  under  the  name  of  the  Age-Dispatch. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News- 
paper Association  has  been  called  for  Toronto  on  May 
3rd,  next. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Smit.h,  Davidson  and  Wright,  whole- 
sale stationers,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  spending 
some  days  in  Toronto  on  biLsincss. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  send- 
ing out  a  series  of  well  prepared  circulars  to  the 
trade  designed  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  the 
use  of  Canadian-made  papers.  The  last  circular 
sent  out  points  out  that  last  year  Canadians  im- 
ported considerably  over  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  goods.  Over  68  per  cent  of  these  imports  came 
from  the  United  States  —  and  were  paid  for  with 
Canadian  dollars  on  wjiich  the  exchange  averaged 
from  10  to  as  much  as  ITi/i  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  United  States  goods,  Can- 
adians paid  and  are  paying  from  $1.10  to  .$1.17i/^ 
in  addition  to  the  duty.  The  circular  calls  on  the 
printers  of  Canada  to  aid  in  getting  the  Canadian 
dollar  back  to  its  true  worth  by  consistently  support- 
ing Canadian  paper  industries. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  Premier 
Drury's  amendment  to  the  Public  Enquiries  Act  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature  last  week,  the  machinery  has 
been  set  in  motion  for  a  resumption  of  hearings  of 
the  Timber  Commission.  When  Government  counsel 
'has  arranged  with  the  commissioners  for  the  first  of 
the  new  sessions,  steps  will  be  taken  to  have  stayed 
or  permanently  dismissed  the  injunction  proceedings 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Company, 
which  temporarily  halted  the  probe,  but  whic.h  has 
been  legislated  out  of  court  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  .John  Lewis,  a  former  editorial  man  of  the  Tor- 
onto Globe,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  that  paper  after  a 
year  spent  as  editor  of  Liberal  Publications  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Liberal  Committee  at 
Ottawa. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  Empire 
Publications,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000, 
and  headquarters  in  Toronto.  The  company  is  em- 
powered print  and  deal  in  books  and  other  publica- 
tions. The  Dominion  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 
is  another  new  organization  to  receive  a  charter  with 
power  to  engage  in  a  general  printing  and  publishing 
business.  Among  the  promoters  of  the  company  is 
L.   Murray  Ray,   of   Toi'onto. 

The  Strathcona  Paper  Company,  manufacturers  of 
building    papers    and    light    board,    Strathcona,    Ont., 


reports  that  business  in  tiie  sheathing  line,  which  has 
been  dull  most  of  tjie  winter,  is  beginning  to  pick  up 
agaLn.  The  company  expects  to  start  up  their  machine 
on  sheathing  papers  almost  immediately  and  are  in- 
stalling a  new  board  machine  which  will  be  running 
by  May  1st. 

Spruce  Falls  Co.,  Limited,  have  not  yet  started 
work  on  the  proposed  groundwood  pulp  mill  at  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ont.,  and  action  will  be  deferred  for  the 
time  being.  The  sulphite  pulp  mill  of  the  company, 
witji  a  maximum  capacity  of  120  tons,  is  steadily 
moving   towards    completion. 

Over  .30,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  from  the  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  district  have  been  shipped  across  the  line, 
while  .from  the  Gatineaix  and  Perth  districts  a  like 
amount  has  gone  over  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  60,000 
cords,  together  with  the  shipments  to  Canadian  points, 
represents  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,000,000 
in  the  gdistricts  named,  w.iiile  Pembroke's  sliare,  count- 
ing spruce  shipments  to  the  Booth  mill  at  Ottawa,  is 
easily  half  a  milion  dollars.  The  average  price  paid 
per  cord  wa,s  $14  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  figure 
shows  a  profit  to  the  producer  of  fully  fifty  per  cent. 
It  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  thinning  out  metjiod 
employed  in  reaping  the  harvest,  in  another  five 
year's  time  another  crop   will   be  available. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto,  a  few  days  ago, 
of  John  H.  Shaw,  secrelaiy  treasurer  of  the  Wilson- 
Munroe  Company.  Deceased,  who  was  well  known  in 
the  wholesale  paper  business,  was  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  possessed  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
business  associates,  who  will  mourn  his  loss.  The 
late  Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in  Wentworth  Count.y  in 
1872,  coming  to  Toronto  16  years  ago  where  his  exec- 
utive ability  attained  for  him  a  prominent  position  in 
the    commercial    life    of    the    city. 

A  spark  from  a  yard  engine  at  the  Thorold,  Ont., 
plant  of  the  Beaverboard  Company,  started  a  fire  in 
a  large  pile  of  pulp  and  scrap  paper  a  few  days  ago, 
but  was  extinguis.hed  before  any  of  the  buildings 
were  damaged. 

A  new  record  in  the  erection  of  a  paper  machine 
has  just  been  made  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
No.  o  machine  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company's  plant  at  Iroquois  Falls.  James  C.  Sim- 
mons, of  the  Pusey-Jones,  completed  the  installation 
in  28  days,  working  days  of  nine  hours.  The  machine 
is    160    inch    and   will    be   electrically   driven. 


WHALEN  DOING  WELL. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  April  18. — Satisfactory  conditions  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  are  reported  by  President  T.  W.  McGarr*-, 
who  has  just  returned  from  visiting  the  company's 
properties  in  British  Columbia'. 

All  three  pulp  mils  are  operating  at  full  capacity 
under  contracts  made  last  fall,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  sulphite  produced  being  shipped  to  Japan.  The 
output  is  close  to  5,000  tons  of  sulphite  per  month. 
The  company's  two  saw  mills  are  operating  to  a  capa- 
city of  250,000  feet  per  day,  and  one  of  the  two  shingle 
mills  is  operating. 

Contracts  for  sulphite  will  keep  the  pulp  plants  run- 
ning for  some  time  .vet.  The  Whalen  mills  being  lo- 
cated on  tidewater,  have  an  average  over  most  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  pajier  plants,  being  largely  independent 
of  the  high  railway  rates. 
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Technical  Section 


.^OCIATIONV 


REVIEW   OF  RECENT   SITUATION. 

A-15;  E  0.  Digestion  of  Wood,  etc.,  with  the  Aid  of 
Chlorine,  (ier.  patent  No.  323,936,  A.  FRANZ.  Sept.  18, 
1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  745A  (Nov.  30,  1920). 
The  chlorine  is  used  dissolved  in  an  indifferent  solvent 
such  as  carbon  tetachloride.  After  extraction  of  the 
product  with  a  2  per  cent  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  pure  cellulose  is  obtained. — A.P.-C.  , 

C-0  Wood  Preservative.  Br.  Patent  No.  148,137  (not 
vet  accepted  >.  V.  I>ri>,  Petershageu,  near  Berlin,  Oct. 
13,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1229  (Dec.  22,  1920). 
Mercuric  chloride  solution  is  rendered  more  effective 
as  a  wood  preservative  by  mixing  with  it  a  solution  of 
fluorine  salt  such  as  sodium  fluoride,  a  fluosilicate  or 
a  mixture  of  fluorine  compounds  with  fluosilicates. 
The  .specification  states  that  the  mercuric  chloride  is 
converted  into  eiimplex  salts.  The  salt  solutions  may 
be  applied  separately  to  the  wood. — A.P.-C. 

EG;  F-0.  Process  for  Treating  Cellulose-containing 
Materials.  Br.  patent  No.  147.232,  ZELLSTOFFFAB- 
RIK  AVALDHOF,  Mannheim,  Germany,  Sept.  29,  1920. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii.  1181,  (Dec.  1.5,  1920).  To  avoid 
the  deleterious  effects  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  salts  on 
cellulose  fibers  and  also  on  the  by-products  resins, 
tannin,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  due  to  the  high  tempera- 
tures obtained  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  treating 
wood  and  other  cellulose-containing  materials  under 
pressure,  the  pressure  is  produced  externally  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  temperature  used,  by  forcing  or 
pumping -air  or  other  gas  or  suitable  liquids,  such  as 
that  used  for  treating  wood,  into  the  apparatus  in 
which  the  material  is  being  treated.  Fifty  atmospheres 
pressure  or  more  may  be  used.  The  apparatus  may  be 
first  exhausted,  and  alternate  vacuum  and  pressure 
may  be  ajiplied  to  reagents  used  for  other  purposes 
such  as  saccharification. — A.P.-C. 

E-2;  K  10.  Sizing  of  Paper  by  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquor.  Ger.  patent  No.  323,627,  E.  RASCH,  Mav  31, 
1916.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  745A  (Nov.  30,  1920). 
Concentrated  waste  liquors  are  used  without  removal 
of  the  bases  present,  and  if  necessary  with  the  addition 
of  further  bases.  If  the  calcium  compounds  present  in 
the  liquors  are  decomposed  and  the  lime  removed,  the 
adhesive  properties  are  impaired. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Method  of  Using  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  U.S. 
patent  No.  1.329.300.  II.  H.  HURT,  assignor  to  Robeson 
Process  Company,  Jan.  27,  1920.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xxxix,  741 A  (Nov.  30,  1920).  Finely-divided  fuel  is 
wetted  down  with  concentrated  sulphite  waste  liquor 
and  charged  on  to  a  fire  bed. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Decolorization  of  Waste  Liquors.  Ger.  patent 
No.  324.787,  A.  WIPFLER,  April  1,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  779A  (Dec.  1.5,  1920).  Waste  liquors  from 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  are  treated  with  metals  or 
their  compounds  (stannous  chloride,  metallic  chromium, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  chromic  acid  with  aluminium 
bisulphate)  capable  of  forming  insoluble  color-lakes 
with  the  coloring  matter. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Paper  Sizing  from  Mitscherlich  Waste  Liquor. 
Ger.  patent  Xo.  323,865,  A.  :\IICHL,  .Jan.  16,  1919.  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  779A  (Dec.  15,  1920).  Waste 
liquor  from  the  Mitscherlich  process  is  exposed  to  the 


air  for  a  short  time,  and  then  centrifuged,  a  concen- 
trated emulsion  of  the  resinous  constituents  of  any  re- 
quired density  being  thus  obtained.  The  sizing  mate- 
rial is  fixed  by  means  of  alum. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Obtaining  Fats  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor. 
Br.  patent  No.  146,430,  W.  Jeroch  and  Reichsausschuss 
fiir  Pflanzliche  und  Tierische  Oele  und  Fette  Ges.,  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  15,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1133  (Dec. 
8,  1920).  The  sugar  content  of  sulphite  waste  liquor 
is  converted  into  fat  by  growing  a  fungus  Endomycea 
vemalis  on  the  liquor.  The  liquor  is  first  treated — for 
example  by  aeration  and  neutralization — and  is  then 
inoculated  with  the  fungus  whose  early  growth  may 
be  assisted  by  adding  nitrogenous  substances  such  as 
beet  juice  to  the  waste  liquor,  or  by  first  growug  the 
fungus  in  a  culture  medium  rich  in  nitrogen  and  tlien 
transferring  it  to  the  liquor.  The  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess is  marked  by  a  large  absorption  of  nitrogen  and  by 
rapid  growth  of  the  fungus.  During  the  second  stage 
the  sugar  in  the  liquor  is  assimilated  and  converted 
into  fat,  and  the  growth  of  the  fungus  is  slight.  The 
masses  of  fungi  are  finally  removed  from  the  solution 
and  treated  for  the  recovery  of  fat. — A-.P.-C. 

F-0.  Manufacture  of  Hemicellulosf  from  Wood  by 
the  Soda  Process,  (ier.  patent  No.  324.053.  T.  and  E. 
KITTELSEN,  March  4,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xxxix, 779A  (Dec.  15,  1920).  Wood  is  reduced  to  small 
fragments  and  boiled  with  clarified  "black  liquor."  It 
is  then  washed,  ground,  and  subjected  to  further  treat- 
ment.—A.P.-C. 

F-2.  Tannins  from  Black  Liquor.  Br.  patent  No. 
145,742,  H.  BRUER.  Bonn-on-Rhine,  Sept.  1,  1920. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1037  (Nov.  24,  1920).  .Hides 
and  skins  are  stated  to  be  tanned  by  the  application  of 
constituents  extracted  from  vegetable  substances  such 
as  wood,  straw  and  the  like  by  means  of  alkaline 
liquids ;  or  by  formaldehyde  or  the  salts  of  heavy 
metals  such  as  c.hromium  and  iron,  in  the  presence  of 
such  constituents.  In  an  example,  an  extract  obtained 
by  boiling  straw  in  soda-lye  is  mixed  with  iron-alum, 
in  which  case  a  yellow  deposit  is  slowly  brought  down. 
This   suspended   agent    is   used    for    tannin<r.  —  A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Method  of  Producing  Cellulose  Fiber.  U.S. 
patent  No.  1.3.54,731,  J.  A.  DeCEW,  Oct.  5,  1920.  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  (Nov.  30,  1920).  Lignocellulose 
is  impregnated  with  a  solution  containing  15  per  cent 
of  caustic  soda  under  the  usual  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  o'f  pulp  cooking.  Excess  of  alkali  is 
then  removed  so  that  the  lignone  is  attacked  ouly  by 
the  alkali  absorbed. — A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Production  of  Soda  Pulp  from  Vegetable  Mate- 
ria,ls  of  all  Kinds.  Ger.  patent  No.  323.743,  :M.  :\IULLER, 
Aug.  21,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  745A  (Nov. 
30,  1920).  Digestion  is  effected  by  means  of  soda  or 
sulphate  solutions  to  which  alkali  or  alkaline-earth 
salts  of  lower  fatty  acids  have  been  added  or  in  which 
such  salts  have  been  formed  by  addition  of  lower  fatty 
acids.  Crude  calcium  acetate  which  contains  calcium 
pheuolate  has  a  very  favorable  influence,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  tar  oils  assists  digestion. — A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Production  of  Pure  Soda  Pulps  by  Double  Diges- 
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tion  with  Alkalis  and  Acids.  Ger.  patent  No.  523,744, 
M.  MULLER,  Aug.  21,  1919.    J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix, 

745A  (Nov.  30,  1920).  Soda  pulp  productHl  by  known 
metliods  of  alkaline  or  neutral  digestion  is  further 
treated  with  mixtures  of  inorganic  and  organic  acids 
or  their  salts.  The  mother  li(|uors  from  this  second 
treatment  contain  precipitable  substances  which  can  be 
u.sed  for  loading  and  sizing  paper,  etc. — A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Process  of  Obtaining  Cellulose  from  Straw,  etc., 
in  Two  Stages.  Ger.  patent  No.  324,894,  C.  S.  PUSCHS, 
May  2,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  779 A  (Dec.  15, 
1920).  Vegetable  matter,  especially  straw,  is  boiled 
with  alkaline  lyes  at  the  ordinary  or  increased  pressure, 
until  a  solution  rich  in  lignic  acids  is  obtained,  and  the 
boiling  process  is  then  completed  with  fresh  lye.  The 
acid  precipitated  from  the  first  solution  can  be  used  as 
a  re.sin  substitute,  etc. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Manufacture  of  Dense  Strong  Paper.  Ger. 
patent  No.  323,745,  C.  G.  SCHWALBE,  Feb.  21,  1918 
(addition  to  303,498).  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  779A 
(Dec.  15,  1920).  Paper  stock,  or  cellidose  waste,  is 
treated  with  acid,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  mech- 
anical treatment  in  edge  runner  mills  or  disintegrators, 
and  the  gummj'  material  so  obtained  is  added  to*paper 
pulp.— A.P.-C." 

K-23.  Manufacture  of  Waterproof  Paper.  Ger. 
l.atent  No.  323,816,  H.  WANDROWSKY,  June  15,  1919, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  779A  (Dec.  15,  1920).  Cellu- 
lose esters,  insoluble  in  water,  are  added  to  paper  pulp, 
and  the  paper,  after  drying,  is  treated  with  a  soluble 
.solvent  for  gelatinizing  the  cellulose  esters.  In  the  case 
of  paper  textiles,  the  solvent  is  not  added  till  after  the 
weaving  process. — A.P.-C. 

L-0.  Saccharifjdng  Cellulose.  Br.  Patent  No.  146,- 
455,  A.  WOHL,  Danzig,  Sept.  15,  1920.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  xxiii,  1133  (Dec.  8,  1920).  Soluble  carbohydrates 
obtained  from  materials  containing  cellulose  by  treat- 
ment with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
are,  after  lixiviatiou  in  a  counter-current,  separated 
from  the  conversion  acids  by  a  process  similar  to  the 
"molasses  osmose"  process.  Sufficient  acid  is  allowed 
to  remain  with  the  carbohydrates  for  complete  hy- 
drolysis during  subsequent  heating,  or  the  acid  may  be 
removed  as  fully  as  possible,  and  the  solution  neutral- 
ized, evaporated  to  dryness  and  used  as  a  fodder. — A. 
P.-C. 

L-0.  Linoleum.  Br.  patent  No.  146,367.  Phenoleum 
Ges.,  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii, 
1037  (Nov.  24,  1920).  A  composition  for  making  lino- 
leum consists  of  cellulose  treated  with  alkaline  lyes  and 
vapor  of  carbon  disulphide,  a  rubber-like  product  ob- 
tained by  heating  glue  or  carbohydrates  with  glycerin 
and  saponified  resin.  These  ingredients  are  mixed, 
heated,  treated  with  hardening  agents,  etc.,  kneaded 
and  rolled  up  with  cork  meal,  sawdust  or  other  finely 
powdered  cellulose  and  coloring  matter.  The  mass 
can  be  applied  to  a  backing  of  paper  or  not,  as  desired. 
—A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose  Esters.  Br.  patent  No.  146,092,  Societe 
Chimique  des  Usines  du  Rhone,  Paris,  Sept.  8,  1920. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1132  ((Dec.  8,  1920).  For  the 
manufacture  of  cellulose  esters  of  fatty  acids,  a  cellu- 
lose is  employed  which  has  been  preliminarily  treated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30°  Cent.,  with  small 
quantities  of  acetic  anhydride  in  presence  of  a  cataly.st 
diluted  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  Thus,  100  parts  of 
cellulose  are  treated  with  50  parts  of  acetic  anhydride, 
3  to  5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  60  parts  of  glacial 


acetic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  25  to  30°  Cent.,  for  3  to 
4  hours;  250  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  are  then  added 
and  the  mixture  maintained  at  40°  Cent,  for  1  to  2 
hours  to  effect  esterification.  The  esters  may  be  separ- 
ated by  precipitation  with  water,  or  they  may  be  ctm- 
verted  by  partial  saponification  into  esters  having  dif- 
ferent solubilities ;  the  precipitated  esters  are  insoluble 
in  chloroform  whereas  some  of  the  saponified  esters  are 

acetone  and 


insoluble   in    chloroform    and  soluble    m 
others  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  -Spanish  Moss  as  Source  of  Cellulose.  U.S. 
patent  No.  1.327,873,  M.  W.  MAKSDEN,  Jan.  13,  1920. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  744-A  (Nov.  30,  1920).  The 
material  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
liquid  is  separated  and  used  for  production  of  sugar, 
alcohol,  etc.  The  cellular  residue  is  suitable  for  con- 
version into  nitro  cellulose,  artificial  silk,  etc. ;  or  after 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  coap  and  glycerin,  washing 
and  drying,  may  be  used  as  a  filling  for  mattresses,  etc. 
— A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Cellulose  Ace 
tates.  U.S.  patent  No.  1,330,543,  H.  A.  LEVEY,  Feb. 
10,  1920.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  744-5A  (Nov.  30, 
1920).  Cellulose  is  treated  with  chlorinated  acetic 
acid;  i.e.,  glacial  acetic  acid  which  has  been  treated 
with  chlorine  until  it  is  distinctly  yellow,  and  when  dis- 
integrated the  excess  acid  is  expressed  and  the  mass 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  zinc  chloride 
at  55  to  70°  Cent,  and  further  treated  with  chlorinated 
acetic  acid  for  12  to  36  hours  at  50  to  70°  Cent.  The 
product  is  then  washed  and  dried  at  60  to  75°  Cent. 
It  is  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  butyrate,  and  pyri- 
dine, and  insoluble  in  benzin,  carbon  tetra-chloride. 
and  alcohol. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  New  Derivatives  of  Cellulose.  Fr.  patent  No. 
496,.526,  P.  E.  Ch.  GOISSEUET,  France,  Aug.  6,  1919. 
Chunie  &  Industrie,  iv,  668  (Nov.,  1920).  Three  parts 
of  phenylisocyanate  is  made  to  react  with  one  part  of 
cellulose  in  the  presence  of  tertiary  bases  (pyridine) 
and  yields  a  phenylcarbamic  ester  of  cellulose.  Pheny- 
lisocyanate can  be  replaced  by  an  aliphatic  or  another 
aromatic  isocyauate.  These  new  cellulose  esters  can  be. 
put  to  the  same  uses  as  the  other  cellulose  esters. — 
A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose  Esters.  Br.  patent  No.  149,320  (not 
yet  accepted),  L.  LILIENFELD,  Vienna,  Nov.  3,  1920. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1269-70  (Dec.  29,  1920).  The 
more  highly  alkylated  ethyl,  methyl,  benzyl  and  other 
alkyl  esters  of  carbohydrates  of  the  general  formula 
(C.-Hji.Os),  such  as  cellulose,  starch,  dextrin,  liguin,  and 
inulin,  are  prepared  from  the  lower  alkylated  esters  of 
further  alkylation  in  the  absence  of  water  or  in  the 
presence  of  only  moderate  amount  of  water.  For  the 
further  aklylation  a  large  excess  of  alkali  is  not  re- 
quired, and  a  quantity  calculated  on  the  amount  of 
alkylating  agent  present  is  sufficient;  an  excess  of 
alkali  may,  however,  be  employed,  in  which  case  the 
amount  of  alkylating  agent  is  less  than  that  necessary 
when  considerable  amounts  of  water  are  present.  The 
products  obtained  are  distinguished  by  their  resistance 
to  cold  water  and  by  their  .solubility  in  a  large  number 
of  volatile  solvents.  By-produets  such  as  alcohols, 
ethers,  etc.,  may  be  distilled  off  during  or  after  the  al- 
kylation, or  may  be  recovered  from  the  alkylating  mix- 
ture either  by  steam  distillation  or  by  extraction  with 
suitable  solvents.  In  an  example  the  preparation  of  an 
ethyl  ester  of  cellulose  is  described  in  which  a  viscose 
or  an  alkali-  or  hydro-cellulose  and  diethyl  sulphate 
are  the  primary  reacting  materials. — A.P.-C. 
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UNITED  STATES  T^OTES 


A  proposal  of  paper  mill  owners  calling;  for  a  30  per 
cent  wag'e  reduction  and  an  increase  in  the  working 
day  from  eight  to  nine  hours  met  with  a  flat  rejection 
on  the  part  of  union  representatives  of  paper  ai^i-1  pulp 
mill  workers  at  the  conference  held  recently  at  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York.  Preparations  are  now 
under  way  to  submit  the  action  of  the  representatives 
by  a  referendum  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  various 
unions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  their  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  with  the  understanding  that  in 
case  satisfactor.y  agreements  are  not  made  between 
now  and  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  present 
agreements,  work  will  automatically  cease  in  the  mills 
of  the  company's  involved.  The  unions  represented 
at  the  conference,  besides  the  two  principal  organiza- 
tions of  paper  mill  workers,  of  which  J.  T.  Carey  and 
John  P.  Burke,  are  presidents,  were  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen,  International  As- 
sociation of  ilachinists.  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  and  the  engineers.  These  unions  have  form- 
ed a  federation  for  joint  action  in  the  present  dispute 
in  order  that  all  the  workers  in  the  clifferent  crafts 
may  act  together. 

The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  announce  completion  of  plans  to  establish  a  pulp 
manufacturing  plant  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  from  cotton  linters.  Initial  cost  of  the  plant 
■will  be  $100,000.  Expansion  in  the  utilization  of  waste 
cotton  fibre  and  linters  for  paper  is  encouraged  by  the 
demand  for  paper,  and  location  of  the  plant  at  Mont- 
gomery will  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  raw  pro- 
ducts. The  dailj-  capacity  will  be  about  200  bales  of 
linters. 

The  International  Paper  Company  is  taking  bids  for 
the  erection  of  its  proposed  hydroelectric  power  plant 
at  Cadyville,  N.Y.  About  .1^2.50.000  will  be  spent  on 
the  project.  A.  H.  White,  New  York  City,  is  architect 
and  engineer. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  development  of  New  York 
State's  water  power  by  private  interests  under  State 
supervision  was  passed  by  the  upper  house  of  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  last  Thursday.  Governor  j\Iil- 
ler  is  certain  to  sign  the  measure  which  is  based  on  re- 
commendations made  in  one  of  his  messages  to  the 
legislators. 

A  tabulation  of  reports  from  1,000  manufacturers 
received  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
shows  that  employment  during  March  in  the  State's 
Factories  increased  somewhat  over  the  preceding 
month.  Depression  continues,  however,  in  the  metal, 
paper  and  printing  industries.  Included  in  the  several 
lines  that  showed  notable  reductions  in  employment 
during  March,  paper  manufacture  showed  a  falling  off 
of  9  per  cent. 

The  Robert  Gair  Company  of  Brooklyn,  manufac- 
turers of  paper  cartons  and  containers,  have  taken  a 
lease  on  three  floors  in  the  new  Borden  Building,  Jladi- 
son  Ave.  and  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York,  to  house 
the  large  clerical  force.  The  quarters  of  this  division 
of  the  concern's  staff  at  50  Washington  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, have  been  so  cramped  up  that  removal  to  new  of- 


fices has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  past. 
Henry  Vettel  of  Cornell  University  has  won  a  tra- 
veling scholarship  for  .tl,000  for  study  in  the  foi-estry 
department  of  a  Swedish  university.  He  goes  as  one 
of  a  party  of  twenty  American  students  all  of  whom 
have  been  appointed  to  scholarships  for  courses  in  the 
universities  and  technical  schools  of  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden  during  the  school  year  ]_921-22.  The  se- 
lections of  these  students  were  made  by  the  American 
Scandinavian  Foundation  under  the  terms  of  a  fellow- 
ship exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Scandin- 
avian countries  which  provides  for  twenty  Scandina- 
vian students  at  American  universities.  One  other 
student  besides  Mr.  Vettel  will  study  forestry. 

Although  the  report  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany shows  record  earnings  for  last  year,  equivalent 
to  $52.07  a  share  on  the  common  stock,  against  $13.24 
a  share  the  preceding  j'ear,  thei'e  is  very  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  company  beginning  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon shares  during  the  current  year.  President  Dodge, 
in  his  statement  to  the  stockholders,  s,Hys  that  there  is 
absolute  necessity  for  speedily  acquiring  additional 
woodlands,  purchasing  outside  wood  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  cutting  it  in  a  conservative  manner.  He  says 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  invest- 
ment of  a  great  amount  of  additional  capital,  probably 
hard  to  obtain  on  reasonable  terms  at  the  present  time. 
Consequently  current  earnings  or  profits  of  the  com- 
pany shall  be  largely  invested  for  a  considerable  per- 
iod in  wood  protection.  It  is  the  sincere  effort  of  the 
management,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Dodge,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  unwise  dividend  payments  of  past  years 
and  so  strengthen  the  company  that  all  dividends  once 
established  may  be  maintained. 

Richard  E.  Thibaut,  who  was  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  wall  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
died  suddenlv  a  week  ago  on  his  country  estate,  Fair- 
field, N.Y.  Mr.  Thibaut  was  born  in  Milford,  Pa., 
fifty-eight  years  ago.  He  was  brought  to  New  York 
when  a  boy  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  there. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  established  himself  in  a 
business  of  his  own — a  wall  paper  house,  that  finally 
developed  into  the  present  firm,  Richard  E.  Thibaut, 
Inc. 


Camp  Fires,  Railroads  and  Brush  Burning  Responsible. 

Much  of  the  destruction  caused  by  forest  conflagra- 
tions is  attributed  in  figures  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
campers.  The  statistics  which  cite  the  origin  of  fires 
of  various  sorts  in  the  country's  forests  during  the  last 
five  yeans,  show  that  12%  per  cent  of  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  such  blazes  may  be  traced  to  camper's 
fires.  These  are  fires  that  have  not  been  properly 
wetted  down  or  stamped  out.  Lightning  is  shown  to 
have  been  responsible  for  nearly  10  per  cent,  railroads 
about  15  per  cent,  and  bi-ush  burning  nearly  14  per 
cent.  The  total  area  burned  from  all  causes  during 
the  last  five  years  would  exceed  that  of  the  combined 
States  of  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Mass- 
achusetts, New  Hamiishire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Technical  Methods  of  Analysis. 

The  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  Technical 
A.ssociation,  Clarence  J.  West,  chairman,  desires  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  members  of  the  association  to  a 
recent  valuable  book  of  analytical  methods  edited  by 
Roger  C.  Griffin  which  is  entitled  Technical  Methods 
of  Analysis  as  Employed  in  the  Laboratories  of  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  book  whieh  is  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  contains  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  the  analytical  methods  that  have  been  adopted 
as  standard  procedures  in  a  large  commercial  labora- 
tory engaged  in  technical  analysis. 

With  few  exceptions  the  methods  described  in  Tech- 
nical Methods  of  Analysis  have  been  used  many  times 
in  the  laboratory  and  have  been  proved  to  give  satis- 
factory results  in  the  hands  of  different  analysists. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  experimental 
data  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  method  nor  to  enter 
into  the  theory  of  the  procedure.  On  the  other  hand 
in  many  cases  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  give  brief  de- 
scriptions of  the  properties  which  a  given  material 
should  normally  possess  and  sufficient  other  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  analyst  to  translate  his  results  into 
practical  language.  Certain  specifications  and  re- 
quirements of  an  authoritative  nature  have  also  been 
included. 

An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book  may  be  gained  from 
the  Table  of  Contents,  which  includes,  Reagents,  Gen- 
eral Inorganic  Analysis,  General  Organic  Analysis, 
Analysis  of  Metals,  Analysis  of  Fuels,  Analysis  of 
Paints  and  Paint  Materials,  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats, 
Waxes  and  Soaps,  Analysis  of  Wood,  Paper  and  Pap- 
ermaking  Chemicals,  Analysis  of  Textiles  and  Textile 
Fabrics,  Analysis  of  Foodstuffs,  Miscellaneous  Ana- 
lyses. 

Members  of  T.A.P.P.I.  and  others  will  be  especially 
interested  in  Chapter  VIII,  Analysis  of  Wood,  Paper 
and  Papermaking  Chemicals,  though  there  will  be 
much  of  interest  in  the  other  chapters.  This  chapter 
contains  the  following  methods  of  anal.ysis:  Cellulose 
in  wood,  Woodpulp  sampling  and  testing.  Sulphate 
cook  liquor.  Sulphite  acid.  Alum,  Aniline  dyes,  Blanc 
fixe,  Bleach  (bleaching  powder),  Bleach  consumption 
of  pulp.  Casein,  Clay  for  paper  filler,  Crown  filler. 
Glue,  Lime,  Limestone,  Rosin,  Rosin  size.  Satin  white. 
Tale  for  paper  filler,  Ultramarine,  Fibers  in  papers. 
Standard  papers'  for  fiber  analysis,  Chemical  analysis 
of  paper.  Physical  testing  of  paper,  Sizing  in  paper. 
Tarnishing  test  for  paper.  Cotton  cellulose  (cotton  lin- 
ters)  for  nitration.  Wood  distillation  products.  Three 
plates,  showing  the  appearance  of  variousl.v  sized  pa- 
per are  included  as  well  as  certain  paper  testing  ap- 
paratus, taken  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark's  Report. 

The  chapter  contains  all  the  methods  needed  in  the 
routine  testing  of  paper,  and  covei-s  much  the  same 
ground  as  that  transversed  by  Sutermeister  in  his 
chapters  on  testing.  The  one  advantage  of  the  book 
is  that  the  methods  have  been  used  over  a  period  of 
years  and  are  known  to  give  results. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  notes  a  steady  (!eerease 
in  the  volatibilitj'  of  motor  gasoline — another  straw 
pointing  to  the  use  of  sulphite  alcohol. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  AGE  ON  THE  BURSTING 

STRENGTH  OF  CORRUGATED  FIBRE 

BOARD. 

By  J.   D.   MALCOLMSON. 
Millon  Institute,  Pittspurg,  Pa. 

The  effect  of  age  on  ordinary  papers  has  been 
fairly  well  established  by  a  number  of  careful  investi- 
gations extending  over  long  periods  of  time.  This 
has  never  been  done  n  ithe  case  of  fibre  containers, 
however,  owing  to  the  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment of  this  industry. 

During  this  development,  there  has  been  consider- 
able speculation  as  to  vsrhether  age  would  have  dif- 
ferent effects  on  this  material  than  on  ordinary 
papers.  Such  a  difference  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected because  of  the  use  of  various  chemicals  such  as 
silicate  of  soda  and  those  used  in  the  sizing.  In  ad- 
dition, container  board,  and  especially  corrugated 
board,  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  fibrous  substances, 
such  as  straw,  waste  papers,  kraft  pulp,  etc.,  any  of 
which  might  have  some  effect  on  the  future  strength 
of  the  board. 

This  Laboratory  recently  had  occasion  to  re-test 
some  seventy  different  samples  of  corrugated  boards 
which  were  secured  in  1916.  Most  of  these  boards 
were,  made  in  1915  and  1916,  although  some  dated 
back  to  1910.  At  the  time  these  samples  were  ob- 
tained, over  four  .years  ago,  they  were  carefully 
tested  with  the  Mullen  Tester,  ten  punctures  being 
made  in  each  board  to  secure  an  average.  The  orig- 
inal samples  and  data  were  all  preseiwed,  and  the 
tests  repeated  in  1920,  using,  in  each  case,  the  same 
manipulation,  namely,  a  wheel  speed  of  120  R.  P.  M. 
and  the  so-called -"constant  level  clamp." 

The  results  of  these  two  series  of  tests  are  shown 
on  the  accompanying  table.     They  indicate. 

1.  That  the  average  of  seventy-one  samples  showed 
a  decrease  in  Mullen  test  of  only  one  per  cent  in  four 
years. 

2.  That  chemicals,  such  as  silicate  of  soda  and  siz- 
ing, had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  final  strength  of 
the  boards. 

3.  That  deterioration  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  ground  wood  present,  which  has  also  been 
found  true  in  the  case  of  ordinary  papers. 

4.  That  boards  containing  a  large  amount  of  new 
kraft  or  sulphite  fibres  ver\'  often  show  an  actual 
increase  in  strength.  Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that 
nearly  every  sample  made  by  "Mftr.  No.  5"  in- 
'•reased  in  strength.  These  particular  boards  all  con- 
tained a  large  percentage  of  new  chemical  wood 
fibres. 

Some  of  the  results  of  microscopical  analyses  are 
entered  on  the  table  opposite  such  samples  as  showed 
a  marked  change  in  strength.  Those  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  ground  wood  suffered  most  and 
became  extremely  brittle.  The  kraft  liners,  on  the 
other  hand,   showed  no  loss  in  bending  value. 

It  was  noticed  that  very  few  of  the  boards  showed 
the  "washboard  effect"  when  wetted.  Where  this 
occurs,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  silicate  of  soda 
"striking  through"  the  board,  saponifying  the  rosin 
sizing.  This  usually  indicates  an  inefficient  applica- 
tion of  either  adhesive  or  of  sizing,  since  many  corru- 
gated boards  but  a  few  weeks  old  will  show  this 
effect  when  wetted.  In  other  words,  this  investiga- 
tion also  tends  to  show  that  silicate  of  soda,  properly 
applied,  has  no  ill  effects  on  the  waterproofing  of  cor- 
rugated fibre  boards. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Ajjril  16.  —  With  bu.siiiess  very  quiet  in 
pulp  .and  jiaper  circles  and  with  comparatively  little 
turn-over,  a  number  of  the  mills,  notably  the  news^ 
print  mills,  are  contemplating  a  reduction  in  wages 
to  tjie  employees.  It  is  known  that  such  an  action  is 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the 
altered  business  conditions,  and  if  decisions  are  reached 
along  this  line,  they  will  likely  take  effect  May  1st 
or  thei-eabouts.  .lust  what  tlie  reductions  will  amount 
to  is  not  known,  but  it  i.s  variously  estimated  that 
the  cuts  will  represent  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent 
in  some  of  tlie  newsprint  mills,  while  book  and  writ- 
ing paper  mills  may  effect  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent.  No  definite  decision  has  been  arrived  at  yet, 
but  it  is  common  knowledge  tjiat  the  mills  are  serious- 
ly considering  a  downward  revision  of  the  wage  scale 
and  that  May  1st  will  see  a  radical  change.  Most  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  at  the  present  time  are 
running  short  time  and  very  few  of  them  are  running 
any  where  near  capacity,  while  in  some  instances 
complete  shut-downs  have  been  necessary.  Newsprint 
demands  are  being  les.sened  to  some  extent  by  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  weekly  papers.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  t.he  absorption  of  the  Toronto  World 
by  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  wlhich  went  into 
effect  last  week,  the  Mail  and  Empire  having  bought 
the  World  from  the  liquidators  of  the  latter  paper. 
The  process  of  absorption  is  going  on  in  a  number 
of  the  smaller  places  also,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  having 
merged  its  two  weekly  papers  during  t)ie  past  few 
daj'S-. 

Employing  printers  are  holding  back  in  their  orders 
owing,  to  some  extent,  to  unsetttled  condition  of  the 
trade  precipitated  by  the  demand  of  the  printers  for 
a  44-hour  week  and  increased  pay,  with  its  threatened 
possibility  of  a  strike.  The.se  are  adverse  conditions 
that  are  seriously  affecting  the  paper  trade,  and  al- 
though t,tiey  are  likely  to  be  of  a  temporary  character, 
they  have  had  an  upsetting  effect.  The  industry,  as 
a  whole,  however,  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  the 
spirit  of  optimism  is  strong  among  manufacturers  and 
wholesalei-s.  Expansion  plants  are  only  temporarily 
halted  and  some  of  tjiem  will  be  proceeded  with,  while 
others  will  be  held  pending  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions, which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  before 
many  more  months  have  elapsed.  It  is  understood 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  new  mill  at  Port 
Arthur,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Company, 
Limited,  will  be  gone  on  witji  at  a  date  not  far  distant. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  and  are  being  studied, 
but  as  yet  the  company  has  made  no  announcement 
as  to  when  work  is  likely  to  start. 

Clarke  Bros,  have  opened  their  new  fibre  case  plant 
at  Glen  Falls,  N.B..,  which  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  t.'ie  manufacture  of  corrugated  fibre  boxes  to  be 
made  of  high  grade  kraft  pulp,  while  annual  state- 
ments of  such  companies  as  the  Maurice  Paper  Com- 
pany and  other  like  concerns,  not  only  indicate  a  sat- 
isfactory growth  of  the  paper  industry,  but  show  that 
these    companies    are    sti'ong    financially.      There    are 


many  signs  that  t)ie  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  sound 
at  tjie  roots  and  that  the  present  lull  in  business  is 
but  a  prelude  to  still  greater  development  and  expan- 
.sion  as  soon   as  the   temporary   dull   period   expires. 

PULP.  —  Very  little  pulp  of  any  grade  is  moving 
and  the  mills  report  a  small  demand.  Although  no 
transactions  of  importance  are  taking  place,  some 
sales  are  being  made  at  prices  around  -I^ISO  for  bleached 
and  $100  for  natural,  with  ground  wood  at  $45,  al- 
though these  figures  are  only  an  index  of  what  the 
mills  are  getting.  Wlien  it  comes  down  to  a  deal 
tjiese  prices  are  likely  to  be  shaved  a  bit  and  there 
is  usually  considerable  negotiation  before  a  figure 
is  arrived  at  and  the  shipment  sent  out. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.  —  The  market  in  these 
lines  is  very  much  curtailed  and  none  of  the  mills  are 
running  at  capacity.  Wliat  demand  there  is  is  con- 
fined to  small  orders  which  bulk  fairly  large  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  but  tjiere  are  no  large  orders  going 
in  any  line  and  the  prices  remain  unchanged.  A 
feature  of  the  trade  la.st  week  was  the  putting  on 
the  market  by  t.iie  Interlake  Tis.sue  Mills,  Limited, 
Merriton,  Out.,  of  a  new  line  of  interfolded  paper 
towels,  which  the  company  have  not  hitherto  made. 
They  are  also  supplying  the  cabinets  as  well. 

KRAFT. — There  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in 
the  kraft  market  during  the  pa,st  couple  of  weeks  and 
the  mills  report  freer  orders,  witji  the  price  remaining 
at  ten  cents  per  pound.  One  mill  reports  that  already 
this  month  they  have  booked  a  bigger  tonnage  than 
during  the  whole  of  last  month  and  that  there  are 
evidences  of  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  trade. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS  AND  BAGS.  —  The  fea- 
ture of  tjie  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bag  trade 
during  the  past  week  has  been  a  further  decrease  in 
bags,  which  took  a  drop  of  ten  per  cent.  The  prevail- 
ing discounts  on  paper  bags  under  the  new  schedule 
are  as  follows:  manila  55  p.c,  10  and  5:  kraft  65  and 
5 :  white,  45,  10  and  5.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
wrapping   paper   situation    and    business   remains   dull. 

BOOK  PAPERS,  BONDS  AND  LEDGERS.  —  A 
canvas  of  the  job  houses  in  Toronto  indicates  t^iat  stocks 
in  the  above  lines  are  becoming  somewhat  depleted, 
although  there  is  no  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
jobbers  to  re-stock.  One  jobber  who  wanted  some 
25x35-40  book  paper  says  that  he  tried  practically  all 
of  the  jobbing  houses  in  t^e  city  and  was  unable  to 
procure  it.  There  has  been  some  revival  of  business 
in  books,  bonds  and  ledgers,  one  jobber  estimating 
an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  out-going  stuff 
(luring  the  past  month  over  any  one  month  since  the 
dull  period  set  in  which  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
paper  users  are  gradually  getting  back  into  the  market. 
Jobbers  are  not  looking  for  any  further  reductions 
in  prices  for  at  least  two  months. 

BOARDS.  —  Tjiere  is  very  little  demand  for  boards 
and  printers  blanks  and  box  boards  and  practically 
no  market  as  to  price.  Jobbers  and  other  dealers  re- 
port that  they  are  virtually  able  to  go  to  the  mill 
and  make  their  own  price  on  any  line  they  want  to 
buy,   although   they   are   putting   very  little   in    stock. 
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It  is  further  stated  that  quite  a  nuinl)er  of  American 
travellers  have  been  in  Canadian  territory  of  late, 
but  their  visits  ;liave  been  more  of  a  social  character 
as  far  as  doing  business  in  any  paper  line  is  concerned 
and  practically  no  orders  are  being  placed. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  16 — (Special  Correspondence.) — • 
This  has  been  "paper  week"  in  New  York,  when  paper 
manufacturers  and  mereliants  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  liave  been  gathered  together  to  attend  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  and  the  National  Trade  Association,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  business  has  been  quieter  than 
previously.  Wit)i  mill  executives  away  from  their 
de.sks  and  with  paper  .jobbers  and  distributors  absent 
from  their  offices,  it  is  but  natural  that  trade  activity 
has  slowed  up  somewhat ;  this  is  a  usual  occurrence 
during  convention  week.  The  market  as  a  whole  has 
undergone  no  important  changes.  Demand  has  not 
broadened,  excepting  po.ssibl.v  in  some  out-of-the-wa.y 
eases,  and  it  is  still  plainly  apparent  that  buyers 
are  operating  on  a  very  reserved  scale,  confining 
purchases  to   supplies   needed   for   immediate   use. 

Reports  brougjit  to  New  York  b.y  visiting  paper 
manufacturers  and  .iobbers  show  conclusivel.y  that 
business  throughout  the  countrv  is  slow.  Producers  of 
paper  and  board  say  that  their  plants  are  running 
at  no  more  tlian  50  per  cent  of  capacity  on  an  average, 
and  jobbers  that  consumers  the  count i-y  over  are 
buying  solely  to  fill  current  requirements,  which,  at 
best,  are  considerable  below  what  the.v  ordinarily  are. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  1;iiat  a  concensus 
of  views  among  the  paper  men  attending  the  meetings 
in  this  cit.v  this  week  is  that  the  sooner  prices  get 
down  to  a  level  where  they  will  remain  for  a  time, 
the  sooner  will  demand  for  paper  and  paper  products 
increase.  Tt  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that 
most  of  those  present  at  the  conventions  were  heartil.v 
in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  paper  prices  to  a  point  where 
buyers  can  be  induced  to  take  ;hold  and  absorb  larger 
amounts  of  paper.  Statistics  cited  at  the  various 
meetings  during  the  week  showed  that  present  prices 
are  .substantially  below  the  high  levels  reached  last 
year  and  yet  indicated  that  further  sharp-  declines 
will  neees-sarily  have  to  occur  before  prices  are  on 
levels  comparing  favorably  with  tjiose  existing  prior 
to  the  war. 

A  prominent  paper  manufacturer  stated  in  an  ad- 
dress that  in  spite  of  the  extremely  high  prices  pre- 
vailing in  1920  on  fine  papers  that  his  concern  oper- 
ated on  a  profit  basis  of  only  7  per  cent.  This  is 
proof  positive  that  high  paper  prices  have  been  the 
result  of  jhigh  raw  material  and  labor  costs,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  prices  on  the  finished  product 
cannot  be  brought  down  until  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing is  reduced.  Raw  materials  have  receded  in 
recent  months  until  in  some  instances  they  are  down 
to  actual  pre-war  levels ;  the  great  difficulty  now 
therefore   rests  with    labor. 

That  paper  manufacturers  intend  to  carry,  out  their 
program  of  getting  prices  on  their  product  down  to 
more  reasonable  levels  by  reducing  t.'ie  cost  of  pro- 
diiction  can  be  seen  in  the  plans  of  newsprint  manu- 
facturers to  cut  wages  30  per  cent  and  increase  the 
working  day  from  eight  to  nine  hours.  Obviously, 
the  union  of  paper  mill  workers  is  opposing  this  move, 
and  present  indications  are  that  it  is  quite  probable 


a  sli'ike  will  be  declared  by  newsprint  mill  workers, 
to  become  effective  Ma.y  11.  A  strike  vote  is  scheduled 
to  be  taken  on  Sunday,  April  17,  following  wliich 
conferences  between  the  union  leaders  and  manufac- 
turers will  be  resumed. 

The  news])rint  market  rules  exceedingly  dull.  Sjiot 
demand  is  negligible  and  contract  buyei-s  are  not  begin- 
ning to  use  their  normal  tonnage  of  print  paper. 
Quotations  are  very  irregular,  and,  in  fact,  mean  little 
tnda.v,  because  buyers  invariably  can  secure  supplies 
at  less  than  tjie  prices  named.  So-called  distress  lots 
of  newsprint  are  being  constantl.y  placed  on  the 
market  to  sell  for  whatever  publishers  will  pay,  and 
sales  of  roll  news  at  4  cents  per  pound  are  not  un- 
common. Contract  quotations  are  maintained  but 
mills  are  booking  few  new  orders.  Instead,  some 
publishers  are  cancelling  contracts. 

Book  papers  continue  to  recede  in  'price.  Machine- 
finished  book  in  .job  lots  is  offered  in  New  York  by 
mill  agents  at  7  cents  per  pound  and  less,  while 
supercalendered  book  is  available  at  71^  cents  and 
coated  and  enamel  book  at  as  low  as  91/^  cents  for 
seme  grades.  Tihe  printing  trade  is  deeidedl.v  dull  and 
this  is  reflected  in  a  light  demand  for  book  papers. 
Wrappings  and  tissues  are  moving  in  fairly  steady 
fashion  though  in  limited  volume.  Demand  for  some 
kinds  of  tissue,  principall.y  toilet  paper,  towels  and 
napkins,  is  gradually  improving,  and  it  is  stated  that 
mills  producing  these  paj^ers  are  running  probably 
at  a  larger  capacity  than  any  other  class  of  paper 
mills.  Fine  tissues,  however,  are  in  little  call,  and  No. 
I  white  is  quoted  at  90  cents  to  $1  per  ream. 

Fine  pajiers  are  just  about  holding  their  own  in 
point  of  market  activity.  Demand  shows  little  or  no 
expansion,  yet  mattere  have  not  become  any  worse. 
Prices  on  bonds  and  ledgers  are  very  irregular  and 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  an  average 
basis  of  values.  It  is  stated  that  mills  in  t,he  New 
England  district  mostly  have  sizable  stocks  and  that 
the.v  are  making  deliveries  principally  from  stock. 

Demand  for  boards  continues  narrow.  Consumers 
are  purchasing  in  hand-to-mouth  st.vle  and  are  not 
absorbing  anywhere  near  normal  amounts  of  board. 
Quotations  on  plain  chip  range  between  $30  and  $35 
per  ton  at  mills,  and  on  filled  news  board  at  from 
$32.50  to  $37.50. 

C4R0UND  WOOD.  —  Mechanical  wood  pulp  is-  mov- 
ing only  in  small  tonnage  and  at  prices  close  to  the 
low  edge  of  quotational  ranges.  Buyers  show  scant 
interest  in  offerings  at  above  $30  per  ton  f.o.b.  grind- 
ing plants  and  seem  to  be  filling  present  requirements 
through  purc.hases  at  around  this  basis.  Grinding 
mills  are  operating  at  materially  reduced  capacity  but 
still  appear  to  experience  difficulty  in  marketing  their 
output,  and  were  it  not  for  the  contract  business 
transpiring,  it  could  be  said  that  trade  is  virtually 
at  a  stand.still.  Board  mainifacturers  are  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  market  and  there  is  little  demand 
from  newsprint  mills.  The  situation  clearly  reflects 
the  dulless  prevailing  in  the  paper  market  and  it 
is  unlikely  to  improve  until  business  in  the  finis^iied 
product    increases. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  — Aside  from  occasional  sales 
of  small  lots  of  different  grades,  there  is  notihing  in 
the  form  of  business  .stirring  in  chemical  wood  pulp. 
Dealers  and  importers  are  managing  now  and  then 
to  dispose  of  a  limited-sized  quantity  of  pulp  to  some 
consuming  mill  needing  it  for  immediate  use,  but  buy- 
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ing  is  solely  of  such  character,  and  involves  an  unim- 
poi-tant  total  volume  of  pulp.  The  trend  of  prices 
continue  downward.  There  is'  no  established  basis 
of  value  on  any  grade,  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
sellers  are  more  often  obliged  to  grant  concessions 
from  the  prices  asked  to  move  stock.  News  grade 
sulphite  is  quoted  at  about  $70  a  ton  at  pulp  mills 
and  yet  t^ie  great  bulk  of  this  kind  of  sulphite  moving 
brings  no  more  than  .^GO.  Domestic  easy  bleaching 
sulphite  Is  quoted  at  about  4.50  cents  per  pound  at 
producing  mills,  domestic  No.  1  bleached  sulphite  at 
6  to  6.50  cents  and  domestic  No.  1  kraft  at  3.75  cents, 
while  buyers  invariably  are  securing  wanted  supplies 
at  cheaper  figures. 

RAGS. — Paper  manufacturers  display  very  little 
buying  interest  in  rag  stock.  Offerings  by  dealers 
mostly  elicit  the  reply  that  mills  are  not  desirous  of 
buying,  having  present  needs  covered  and  not  being 
willing  to  anticipate  forward  requirements.  The  nam- 
ing of  low  prices  attracts  few  buyers;  consumers  are 
pursuing  a  policy  of  refusing  to  absorb  supplies  re- 
gardless of  how  cheaply  they  can  buy.  As  a  result, 
it  is  hard  to  saj^  what  market  levels  are.  Dealers  ask 
one  price  and  then  tuni  around  and  sell  at  a  cent  or 
two  per  pound  less  when  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  part  of  their  holdings.  Even  roof- 
ing rags  are  moving  lower  in  price.  Sales  of  No.  1 
roofing  at  75  cents  per  cwt.  at  shipping  points  have 
been  reported,  whereas  only  a  short  while  ago  these 
rags  were  fetching  $1  per  hundred.  Repacked  No.  1 
whites  are  freely  offered  to  mills  at  6  to  7  cents  a 
pound,  depending  on  the  packing;  repacked  thirds 
and  blues  at  2.50  cents,  and  miscellaneous  No.  1  white 
rags  at  5  cents.  Practically  no  sales  of  new  cuttings 
have  been  recorded  and  prices  on  such  rags  are  strictly 
nominal. 

PAPER  STOCK.— As  one  trader  describes  it,  the 
waste  paper  market  "is  shot  to  pieces."  Demand 
from  consuming  quarters  is  of  negligible  character 
and  the  small  amounts  of  goods  moving  toward  mills 
do  not  even  skim  the  supply*  that  is  available.  The 
prices  prevailing  on  most  grades  are  at  levels  where 
packers  and  collectors  have  .stopped  operations  because 
of  the  loss  they  suffer  in  producing  stock  to  sell  at  the 
figures  obtainable.  Old  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  offered 
at  25  cents  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  shipping  points  and  folded 
newspapers  at  40  cents  without  attracting  buyers  for 
the  reason  that  board  mills  are  not  in  want  of  supplies 
and  therefore  refuse  to  take  material  in.  Sales  of 
hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  to  mills  at  3  cents 
a  pound  at  shipping  points  and  No.  1  soft  white  shav- 
ings at  2  cents  have  been  reported,  with  the  probabili- 
ties favoring  buyers  getting  some  lots  at  still  further 
reduction  in  price.  Old  books  and  magazines  are 
available  at  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  old  kraft 
paper  at  1.40  cents  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  at 
1.50  cents,  while  ledger  stock  is  offered  at  1.65  cents 
and  old  No.  1  manilas  at  75  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  rope  holds  up  in 
price  at  between  3.75  and  4  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  manila  rope.  There  is  also  a  moderate 
call  for  mixed  strings  at  aroxand  85  cents  per  cwt. 
Bagging  is  neglected  by  buyers  and  can  be  bought  at 
almost  any  figure  within  reason  which  is  offered.  Of- 
fers of  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at  $1  per  cwt.  result  in  few 
sales  as  mills  are  not  disposed  to  buy  while  not  in  im- 
mediate need  of  fresh  supplies. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  RIORDON  CO.,  LTD. 

(Continued  from  page  429.) 
over  12,000,000  feet  of  pine,  besides  very  large  quan- 
tities of  merchantable  and  easily  accessible  cedar,  poplar 
and  various  hardwoods — constitute  the  largest  area  of 
pine  and  pulpwood  holdings  under  one  control  in  the 
world.  And  the  ownership  of  over  6,000  square  miles 
of  timber  limits  in  one  block,  adjacent  and  tributary  to 
the  Gatineau  river,  which  empties  into  the  Ottawa  river 
a  few  miles  from  the  cit}'  of  Ottawa,  jjlaces  the  Com- 
pany in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  supplies  of 
timber  and  pulpwood  on  one  watershed  in  the  world. 

Among  its  other  interests,  the  Company  owns  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  of  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.,  which  makes  the  finest 
book  paper  on  the  continent,  and  which  also  operates  a 
soda  pulp  mill  with  a  yearly  production  of  11,000  tons. 

Further,  the  Company  owns,  or  controls  by  lease, 
either  in  its  own  right  or  through  its  subsidiaries,  ex- 
tensive water  powers,  of  almost  inestimable  value,  with 
11,000  horse  power  at  present,  but  with  a  total  ultimate 
capacitj'  of  175,500  horse  power.  These  water  powers, 
and  the  respective  capacity  of  development  of  each  are 
as  follows ;- — 

Capacity 
Watershed  of  Development 

H.P. 

Quinze  River 45,000 

Gatineau  River 45,000 

Kipawa  River 40,000 

Rouge  River 25,000 

Nation  River 7,500 

Lievre  River 5,000 

Wetland  Canal 5,00a 

Rideau  River 3,000 

Total 175,500 

The  watersheds  of  the  Kipawa,  Quinze,  Rouge  and 
Gatineau  Rivers,  have  a  combined  area  of  approxim- 
ately 34,000  square  miles.  A  large  portion  of  this  area 
is  the  surface  of  lakes  and  rivers.  These  provide  enorm- 
ous natural  storage  areas  for  the  eventual  development, 
as  the  Company  may  I'cquire  it,  of  an  immense  addi- 
tional amount  of  electrical  power.  The  Gatineau  power 
is  within  six  miles  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  which  City 
at  the  moment  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  hydro- 
electric power.  The  development  of  this  water  power 
to  such  an  extent  as  may  afford  a  surplus  of  power  over 
and  above  the  Company's  own  requirements  is  con- 
templated so  that  revenue  maj'  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  power  in  Ottawa. 

As  regards  pidp  and  paper  production,  t^e  total  is 
153,000  tons  a  year  of  which  the  various  plants  of  the 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries  contribute  as  follows: 

Tons  Per  Annum 
Kipawa   Jlill.   Bleached    Sulphite   Pulp    .  .     42,000 
Merritton  Mill.  Bleached  Sulphite  Pulp  .    .        9,000 
Hawkesbury  Mill,  Bleached  Sulpliite  Pulp     40,000 
H'awkesbury  Mill,  Easv  Bleaching  Sulphite 

Pulp   .' ' 8,000 

Ticonderoga  Mill,  Soda  Pulp 11,000 

Ticonderoga  Mill,  Bonk  Paper 18,000 

Present  Production 128,000 

Addition  to  Kipawa  Mill 25,000 


Total  Production  Pulp  and  Paper.  153,000 
Lumber  production  attains     a  total     of  125,000,000 
board  feet  a  year  made  up  as  follows: 
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TRADE'/nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  miU  in  Fialand,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  M«ck 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground  Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  zuid  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  1 
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Board  Ft.  Per  Annum 

Gilmour  &  Hiighson  Mill,  Ottawa 25,000,000 

W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  Mills,  Ottawa  and 

Eofklaud 80,000,000 

Riordon   Mills,    Calumet 20,000,000 
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WILLIAM  WHYTE  ON  HIS  OWN. 


Total  Lumber  Production   ....    125,000,000 
It  should  be  added  that  the  Gilmour  and   Ilughson 
and  Edwards  mills  produce  juostly  fine  and  spruce  lum- 
ber, while  the  Riordon  mills  at  Calumet  produce  spruce 
and  hardwood  lumber. 

Physical  assets  of  the  kind  that  have  been  briefly 
summai-ized  above  give  some  idea,  although,  by  reason 
of  their  very  magnitude,  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  fully 
to  grasp  tlieir  size  and  significance,  of  the  material 
strength  of  the  Riordon  Company,  Ltd.  Further,  it  is 
but  the  literal  truth  to  say  that,  whether  in  building 
construction,  in  machinery,  in  technical  skill  and  equip- 
ment or  what  not,  it  plays  a  pioneer  part  in  efficiency 
and  up-to-dateness  of  method.  With  a  consistency  that 
has  known  no  de\'lation,  it  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
improvement  alike  of  its  plants  and  of  its  methods  of 
scientific  control.  The  result  is — and  informed  opinion 
is  pretty  generally  unanimous  on  the  point — that  in  the 
lines  that  it  has  made  especially-  its  own,  that  is  to  say, 
the  manufacture  of  book  and  magazine  papers,  writing 
paper  and  paper  for  office  use,  its  pi'oducts  are  second 
to  none  of  these  kinds  in  the  world. 


GOOD  ON  BOTH  ROADS. 

One  of  the  practical  advantages  of  co-ordination  of 
Canadian  National  and  Grand  Trunk  lines  of  railway, 
is  shown  by  a  recent  order  which  enables  the  use  of 
mileage  books  issued  by  one  road  on  the  trains  of  the 
other  company  if  desired. 

Previously,  if  a  business  man  were  travelling,  from 
Toronto  to  Ottawa  for  example,  his  Canadian  National 
"book"  would  be  valid  to  that  point.  But  if  he  wished 
to  continue  his  journey  to  Montreal  over  the  Grand 
Trunk,  it  would  not  have  been  good  on  the  G.T.R. 
train. 

The  order  just  issued  wipes  out  the  distinction,  in  a 
mileage-book  sense,  between  C.N.R.  and  G.T.R.  Books 
issued  by  t.tie  Grand  Trunk  are  good  over  all  eastern 
lines  of  the  Canadian  National  and,  likewise,  those 
issued  by  the  C.N.R.  are  valid  on  the  trains  of  the  G.T. 
R.  One  capital  outlay  takes  the  place  of  two  which 
should  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  travelling 
public. 


Don't    try    to   kill    time.      He    can    stand    the    fight 
longer  than  you  can. 


There  are  few  men  better  known  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  than  William  (Billy)  Whyte,  who  has 
been  for  several  years  the  popular  representative  of 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse,  Ltd.  Besides  his  wide 
selling  experience,  Mr.  Whyte  has  been  a  successful 
mill  manager..  He  is  now  an  independent  agent,  rep- 
resenting manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  mill  sup- 
plies, including  felts  made  bj'  Ayers,  Ltd.,  and  four- 
drinier  and  cylinder  wires  made  by  Niagara  Wire 
Weaving  Co.  and  Lindsay  Wire  Weaving  Co.  We 
wish  him  all  success. 


RAPID  UNLOADING  OF  PULP  WOOD. 

A  smart  performance  in  the  way  of  unloading  rail 
wood  was  aecomplsh'ed  by  a  gang  of  men  for  the  Laur- 
entide  Company,  Limited,  Grand 'Mere,  P.  Q.  Each 
man  averaged  5.15  cords  per  hour.  During  t}\e  month 
of  February  295  cars,  containing  4939  cords,  were 
uidoaded,  this  being  5.01  cords  per  man  per  hour. 
The  wood  was  peeled,  ready*  to  be  placed  in  the 
block    pile. 
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Cutting  costs  of  haulage 
for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Whitcuinb  Locomotives, 
Gasoline  or  Electric,  provide 
a  most  dependable  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  transporta- 
tion for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills.  Wlierever  light  tracks 
are  laid,  Whitcomb  Locomo- 
tives give  unfailing-  service 
l)ecaiise  their  construction 
combines  many  features  that 
prove  their  efficiency  and 
ability  to  cut  haulage  costs  on 
all  industrial  work. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  cat- 
alog is  a  valuable  guide  when 
purcliasing  ears  for  any  pur- 
])ose.  It  illustrates  logging 
cars,  flat  cars,  push  cars,  etc. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Motor 
Cars,  standard  gauge,  are 
simply  and  .strongly  built 
and  are  the  mcst  practical 
fur  all  track  work.  De.signed 
to  ojjerate  on  kerosene  as 
well  as  gasoline,  they  have  a 
speed  of  up  to  25  miles  per 
hour  in  either  direction. 

Our  nearest  Suhs  Office  iciU  cjladUj  send    detailed   info  uuttiun   of  sptciul   inte  est   to 

pui chasing    agents. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 


If    it  isn't    here 
— write    us. 

Fairbauks-Morso 
Motor   Cars, 
Fc&h    Cars, 
Track  Tools, 
Boilers, 

Steam   Eug'ines, 
Hoisting*  Machinery, 
Rope  Blocks. 
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Wheelbarrows, 
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Jack    Ziift    Trucks, 
Express    WagoLS. 
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i/OlV    THE   TEXT  BOOKS    WILL  HELP   THE 
FOREMAN. 

In  most  cases  the  foreman  of  a  department  is  select- 
ed from  ijiie  i-ank  and  file  because  of  (his  al)ility  to  per- 
form all  the  operations  carried  on  there.  This  applies 
to  pulp  and  paper  mills  as  wfU  as  to  other  indus- 
tries. There  are  certain  education  fundamentals  that 
must  be  met,  but  many  men  are  promoted  to  the 
position  of  foreman  in  emergency  when  they  ^lave 
scarcely  the  mininunn  of  training.  When  a  man  is 
promoted  to  foremaaship  who  can  onlj^  read  and 
write  a  little  and  carry  out  the  most  simple  calcula- 
tions, and  that  often  very  imperfectly,  it  mean.s  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  boaden  his  perspective  or 
enlarge  his  capacity  by  the  study  of  material  tjiat 
would  help  him  to  be  more  efficient  in  conducting 
his  department.  It  is  being  more  fully  recognized 
on  every  hand  that  the  position  of  foreman  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  the  glorified  workman.  It 
carries  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  involves  need 
of  executive  ability  which  jiave  heretofore  been  largely 
disregarded  in  the  selection  and  development  of  such 
men.  The  United  States  Bureau  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  foreman 
as  the  key  man  in  industry  and  is  continuing  a  plan 
found  so  successful  in  the  past,  of  organizing  foreman 
training  conferences  in  large  plants  and  industrial 
centres.  The  result  of  such  work,  which  is  also  being 
conducted  to  some  extent  by  private  agencies,  is  1^at 
on  the  foundation  of  .skill  and  knowledge  of  ihis  own 
part  of  the  plant,  the  foreman  is  instructed  and  devel- 
oped along  administrative  lines,  so  that  he  is  in  a 
pasition  to  plan  the  work  of  his  department  more  ef- 
ficiently, to  undei-stand  the  relation  between  hi.s  de- 
partiinent  and  the  organization  of  the  business  as  a 
whole,  and  in  his  position  of  being  intermediary  be- 
tween men  and  management,  is  able  more  success- 
fully to  maintain  cordial  relations  and  smooth  and 
efficient   operation. 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing the  side  of  the  foreman's  character  just  men- 
tioned, one  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  know- 
ledge of  his  own  industry  in  general  and  his  own  de- 
partment in  particular,  is  the  foundation  of  a  fore- 
man's success.  There  is  no  question  but  that  men 
/.lave  greater  respect  for  the  leader  who  has  a  wider 
vision  and  a  greater  knowledge  than  they  have. 
Some  foremen  are  able  to  acquire  such  by  experience 
in  many  plants.  This  is  about  the  only  kind  of  moss 
that    a    rolling    stone    gathers    and    it    often    stands    a 


man  in  good  stead.  A  broad  working  knowledge, 
however,  can  be  olrtained  by  intelligent  .study.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Textbook  which 
is  being  prepared  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  ambitious  employees  in 
t/ie  indu.stry  to  study  the  operations  involved  in  the 
various  departments  both  in  pulp  manufacture  and 
in  the  making  of  paper.  Besides  thu.s  providing  the 
opportunity  for  any  one  to  acquire  a  broad  know- 
ledge of  the  industry  by  careful  reading,  one  may  also 
become  more  fully  informed  with  regard  to  the  equip- 
ment and  operations  involved  in  each  department  by 
a  close  study  in  a  more  detailed  way  of  such  equip- 
ment and   operations. 

The  value  of  the  books  to  the  foreman  is  not  con- 
fined alone  to  the  opportunity  for  him  to  increase 
/lis  own  ability  but  it  helps  him  by  giving  his  men  a 
chance  to  study  their  own  work  and  thus  become 
more  efficient  and  capable.  This  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  men  in  ihis  department  raises  the 
intelligence  of  the  whole  force  and  enables  the  fore- 
man to  do  his  work  with  tjie  intelligent  co-operation 
of  assistants  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
principles  involved  in  each  process  and  who  imder- 
.stand  the  functions  of  the  equipment.  With  his  best 
men  studying  their  work  in  tjiis  way,  the  foreman 
maj'  have  to  exert  himself  to  keep  a  few  jumps  ahead 
of  them  but  he  will  find  that  the  added  incentive  and 
enthu.sia.sjn  of  doing  work  that  is  iinder.stocd,  fully 
compensates  for  the  mental  effort  involved.  He  will 
find  that  directions  are  immediately  understood  and 
properly  executed  and  that  the  efficiency  of  /lis  de- 
partment and  the  smoothness  with  which  the  work 
goes  on  are  considerably  increased.  It  seems  likely 
also  that  he  will  have  one  or  two  understudies  who 
can  act  in  ease  of  need,  as  assistant  foreman,  thus 
relieving  ,him  of  much  of  the  worry  of  everj'day 
details  and  giving  him  opportunity  to  study  the 
operation .  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  and  particularly 
the  relations  between  his  department  and  those  pre- 
ceding and  following  it,  thus  fitting  him  for  promo- 
tion as  vacancies  "occur  in  higher  positions.  Even 
disregarding  the  thought  of  immediate  advancement, 
t/ie  more  thorough  understanding  of  his  work  makes 
it  more  interesting  and  worth  while  to  him  and 
makes  him  more  contented  and  happy  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  ability  to  do  his  own  important  part 
in  the  mo.st  satisfactory  manner.  This  satisfaction 
is  in  large  part,  its  own  reward,  but  the  ability  that 
goes    with     it     is     seldom     overlooked:    by     intelligent 
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management  wit;iout  moi'e  tangible  expression  of 
appreciation. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  industry  who  can  read 
English  who  will  not  profit  by  a  study  of  these 
text  books.  The  first  two  volumes  deal  with  Math- 
ematics and  Elementary  Science  which  form  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  discvLssion  of  t^e  equip- 
ment, processes,  and  principles  involved  in  pulp  and 
paper  manufacture.  The  editor  of  the  Text  Books 
anticipated  some  disappointment  that  the  first  two 
volumes  to  appear  were  of  this  preliminary  and 
elementary  character  but  he  has  been  not  a  little 
surprised,  and  greatly  pleased,  with  the  interest  that 
is  being  shown  even  in  tjie  Arithmetic  and  Element- 
ary Pihysics,  not  only  by  mill  men,  but  also  by  col- 
lege graduates  who  have  not  previously  appreciated 
the  many  points  at  which  these  subjects  bear  on 
everyday  mill  work.  They  have  expressed  themselves 
as  greatly  pleased  with  the  way  these  subjects  ^ave 
been  handled  and  feel  sure  that  a  careful  study 
of  tihese  elementary  sections  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  operatives  as  well  as  technical  men,  in  under- 
standing the  work  done  in  each  department. 

Plans  are  rapidly  developing  for  the  distribution 
of  the  books  in  Canada  and  an  announcement  will 
be  ready  very  shortly  giving  full  particulars.  In 
the  meantime  any  who  wis,h  to  begin  on  the  series 
may  place  their  order  for  the  set,  which  will  consist 
of  five  volumes,  accompanied  by  $5.00  in  payment  for 
Volume  one.  Volume  two  is  printed  and  is  ready 
for  binding  and  will  be  available  as  soon  as  the 
book  binders  in  New  York  resume  work. 


A  NEW   WAGE  AGREEMENT. 

The  discussion  of  tlie  new  wage  agreement  to 
replace  the  present  an-angement  between  the  Unions 
of  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  and  some  of  t^ie  Manu- 
facturers of  these  products  is  now  engaging  tlie  at- 
tention of  tlie  industry.  Tt  will  be  recalled  that 
about  a  mouth  ago  the  Unions  decided  to  ask  their 
employees  for  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
in  their  wages,  buti  subsequently  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  unions  and  about  50  mills, 
the  latter  announced  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  of 
30  per  cent  from  present  rates  and  suggested  some 
changes  "m  working  conditions.  From  recent  devel- 
opments it  seems  t^iat  both  sides  had  over-stated 
their  expectations,  perhaps  with  the  thought  that 
the  higher  the  aim  the  higher  the  "hit.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  the  motives  or  the  expe«tations  in 
either    case. 

There  are  several  difficult  features  in  the  wage 
situation  that  affect  the  paper  industry  v/^iiah.  per- 
haps do  not  apply  generally.  In  the  first  place,  the 
unions  are  international  bodies  and  an  agreement  on 
such  a  subject  naturally  applies  on  both  sides  of 
the    line.      With    wages    at    the    same    rate    in    both 


countries  or  with  the  same  change  in  wages  applied 
to  both  coiuitries,  the  scale  would  seem  to  be  a  bit 
out  of  harmony  with  the  fact  that  living  costs  have 
dropped  further  in  the  United  States  than  in  Can- 
ada. A  uniform  application,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  entail  some  imfairness.  Another  point  is  that 
when  the  unions  formulated  their  demand  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  the  paper  iiulustry  liad  just  come 
to  the  end  of  an  unusually  profitable  period  and 
was  still  relatively  prosperous  in  comparison  with 
other  industries,  in  many  of  which  decreases  in 
wages  had  already  been  agreed  to,  and  in  some  cases 
had.  even  been  propo.se'd  by  the  workers  thenLs,elves  in 
these  lines.  Since  that  time  a  good  deal  of  the  gloss 
has  worn  off  the  paper  situation  and  reflections  are 
not  so  bright  as  they  were.  Wages,  aiul  salaries 
as  well,   are   being  cut  on  every  hand. 

The  desire  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  bring  his 
costs  of  production  to  a  point  w/iere  the  consuming 
public  with  their  generally  diminished  revemxe  can 
afford  to  buy  his  goods.  This  cannot  be  done  unless 
every  expense  factor  in  his  business  is  brought  to 
a  lower  level.  Costs  of  raw  material  have  in  nearly 
all  instances  dropped  enormously.  Advertising  is 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  smaller  now  than  they  have  been 
in  years.  Selling  expense  has  been  decreased  in 
some  instances  by  cutting  salaries  and,  relatively, 
by  nuiah  greater  activity  of  the  sales  department. 
Profits  and  dividends  are  only  names  to  many  a 
producer  today.  Many  employees  have  come  to  real- 
ize tiiat  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  carry  on 
any  longer  on  the  old  scale  of  wages,  which  means 
doing  business  at  a  loss,  aud  have  agreed  in  a 
friendly  way  on  a  lower  basis.  Where  wages,  due 
to  cutting  or  resulting  from  the  inability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  enough  goods  to  keep  working 
full  time,  have  dropped  off  more  rapidly  than  local 
co.sts  of  food,  rent  and  clothing,  tiiere  ^as  been  hard- 
ship and  there  will  be  hardship  until  buying  is  re- 
sumed in  greater  volume. 

The  point  which  seems  difficult  for  many  to 
understand  is  that  a  dollar  actually  will  buy  more 
710W  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  three  years. 
This  mak&s  it  'f\ard  for  people  to  realize  that  while 
they  are  getting  fewer  dollars  they  are  getting  a 
greater  purchasing  power  with  the  dollar  so  that 
the  aggregate  received  in  terms  of  commodities  is 
not  decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cut 
in  wages.  The  relative  improvement  in  the  worker's 
condition,  over  what  it  was  prior  to  the  war,  is 
therefore  maintained  so  long  as  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  decreases  in  wages  and  in  living 
costs.  There  are  two  principal  elements  then  in  the 
wage  decrease,  one  is  the  absolute  necessity  that  the 
manufacturer  reduce  his  costs  or  go  out  of  business, 
with    the    resulting    entire    stoppage    of    work    for    his 
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employees,  and  the  gradual  drop  in  costs  of  living 
which  compensates  for  and  alleviates  the  smaller 
pay  envelope. 

It  seems  to  us  very  unfdrtnnate  at  a  critical  time 
like  tjie  present  that  a  body  of  employees  should 
demand  a  wage  which  they  know  it  is  absolutely  out 
of  the  question  for  them  to  receive,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  for  representatives  of  mauufactui'ers  to  de- 
crease wages  beyond  the  rate  at  which  an  amicable 
settlement  could  be  reached.  If  there  is  likelihood, 
and  t^iere  may  l)e  grounds  for  such  anticipation, 
that  costs  of  living  will  continue  to  decrease  during 
the  coming  year  to  points  considerably  below  the 
present  levels,  then  it  would  seem  at  least  good  policy 
to  impose  the  sliding  scale  so  as  to  bring  the  ult- 
imate decrease  gradually  into  effect  rather  than  to 
strike  bottom  without  any  intermediate  breaks,  and 
have  the   greater  likelihood  of  serioiis  sprains. 

A  year  ago  t/iere  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
getting  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  the  industry 
was  in  a  profitable  condition  and  employees  were 
generally  contented.  When  the  mills  could  afford 
to  increase  wages,  there  was  practically  no  difficulty 
on  either  side.  That  was  a  fat  year,  but,  contrary  to 
the  plan  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  the  government 
did  not  permit  all  the  excess  to  be  stored  against 
the  lean  year  which  is  now  upon  us.  Consequently 
there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  continue  the  old 
ration  any  longer.  The  situation  at  present  is  much 
more  difficult  and  it  seems  that  only  by  the  fairest 
and  most  generous  agreement  on  both  sides  can 
the  usual  happy  relations  be  maintained  and  the 
mills   employing   union   labor   kept   in   operation. 


Whittet,  Treasurer  of  the  Riordon  Company,  as 
President  of  the  Sliawbridge  Boys'  Farm  and  Train- 
ing School.  The  work  of  this  in.stitution  is  well 
known  for  its  success  in  setting  on  their  feet  and 
on  tvhe  road  to  honest  productive  labors,  many  boys 
who  have  momentarily  slipped  on  the  pathway  of 
life. 


ENJOYED    "THE    GRAY    TERROR". 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  a  reader  says: 
"I  read  with  great  interest  i'fie  very  clever  little 
.story  emanating  from  the  pen  of  .Mr.  Dawe.  It 
certainly  makcvs  good  reading,  and  the  author  de- 
sei-ves  a  lot  of  credit  for  trying  to  make  people 
realize  just  how  important  paper  really  is.  As  I 
was  reading  the  stor>',  there  came  a  thought  which 
would  perhaps  be  worth  recording  in  your  Cobwebs 
column.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Mr.  Dawe  did 
jiot  place  the  scene  of  the  story  in  some  manufactur- 
ing city  in  Germany,  where  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  population  wear  paper  clothing!  The  explosion 
would  have  been  still  more  disastrous!  And  how 
about  the  ladies  wearing  cellulose  silk  hosiery?" 


Ontai-io  seems  to  know  pretty  definitely  what  is 
is  to  be  done  with  booze.  Half  way  measures  will 
not  work.  The  Ottawa  River  divides  two  regions 
as  distinctly  different,  in  this  regard,  as  those  sep- 
arated by  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  up  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  comply  honestly  wit^  the 
laws  of  each  province  and  give  the  world  a  chance 
to   know  which  system   really   is   the   better. 


It  has  been  intimated  that  one  reason  why  the 
Canadian  Government  is  anxious  to  send  a  represent- 
ative to  Washington  is  because  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  tjfie  purpose  and  ought  to  be  spent. 
Any  government  thati  has  such  au  item  on  his  books 
should  be  proud  of  it. 


COBWEBS. 

There  is  also  satisfaction  in  reading  of  the  good 
work  t^at  pulp  and  paper  men  are  doing  in  rendering 
service  to  the  public  outside  of  their  business.  An 
instance  of  this  generous  endeavor  to  make  Canada 
a  better  place  to  live  in  is  the  service  of  Mr.  P.  B. 


There  is  a  great  fight  on  in  England  over  the  pro- 
posed import  duties  on  paper.  Apparently  tariff  pro- 
tection is  the  only  means  available  for  stimulating  the 
British  industry,  which  is  in  a  very  run  down  condi- 
tion. Paper  makers  are  tied  up — and  down — with  con- 
tracts for  high  priced  pulp  and  large  supplies,  so  that 
countries  making  their  own  pulp  are  converting  it  into 
paper  and  dumping  it  in  England  at  prices  that  threat- 
en to  annihilate  th*  British  mills.  We  hope  they  get 
a  proper  tariff,  even  if  it  means  a  more  difficult  mar- 
ket to  sell  in. 


Mr.  Walter  J.  Raybold,  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  is  secretary  of 
the  B.  D.  Riding  Paper  Co.,  the  first  mill  in  which  the 
editor  worked.  We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  honor 
conferred  on  a  good  friend  but  must  disclaim  any 
I'csponsibility  for  his  election. 


SOME  FINE  ISSUES. 
The  Convention  Numbers  of  the  American  paper 
journals  are  fine  examples  of  trade  literature.  The 
editors  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  these  special  numbers  and  the  amount  of 
advertising.  They  show  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try. 


NOT  OUR  HOWARD. 

Mr.  Tarzan  Jones  was  sitting  down  to  breakfast  one 
morning  when  he  was  astonished  to  see  in  the  paper 
announcement  of  his  own  death. 

He  rang  up  Howard  Smith  at  once.  "Halloa, 
Smith!"  he  said.  "Have  you  seen  the  announcement 
of  my  death  in  the  paper?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Smith.  "Where  are  you  speaking 
from?" — London  Telegraph. 
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The  New  Hall  Process  of  Grinding  Pulp. 

Report  of  the  Groundwood  Committee,  T.A.P.P.I. 
\W  W.  A.  MrNKO,  Chairman. 


The  Groundwood  Committee  has  investigated  a  sub- 
ject, "The  Hall  Process  of  Grinding  Wood,"  that  has 
marked  one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  in  the  scien- 
tific manufacture  of  groundwood  pulp.  This  process 
is  known  to  some  extent  by  all  groundwood  pulp  man- 
ufacturers; some  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  it 
accomplishes,  while  others  have  but  a  hazj'  idea  of  the 
subject  and  no  definite  working  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Groundwood  Committee  has  based  the  material 
and  the  statistics  in  this  report  entirely  on  a  question- 
naire sent  to  the  mills  operating  under  this  process,  and 
has  endeavored  to  present  the  subject  from  three  an- 
gles, that  of  the  grinder  room,  the  paper  machine  room 
and  the  press  room. 

So  far  as  we  can  discover,  any  effort  to  improve 
groundwood,  or  the  methods  of  making  groundwood, 
that  can  be  connected  with  this  process,  dates  back 
only  to  1914.  To  be  sure  there  were  spasmodic  efforts 
made  in  this  direction  from  time  to  time,  but  until  that 
year,  there  appeared  no  one  with  sufficient  zeal  or 
initiative  to  inaugurate  a  sufficiently  broad  series  of 
experiments  to  insure  the  finding  of  the  "Better  W^ay," 
if  such  a  way  were  in  existence.  The  first  thought 
along  this  line  concerned  the  preparation  of  the  wood 
to  be  ground,  and  a  tank  was  rigged  up  for  the  purpose 
of  steaming  or  boiling  it  before  grinding,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to  the 
subject  of  varous  types  of  burr,  and  the  influence  of 
certainburs  on  the  quality  of  the  pulp,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  fiber  length. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  suggestion  to 
groove  the  stone  came  first  in  an  entirely  accidental 
manner.  It  was  observed  one  day  that  certain  of  the 
pulp-grinding  .stones,  as  they  came  from  the  quarry, 
were  dressed  differently  from  the  others.  This  dress 
evidently  put  on  by  a  tool  working  across  the  face  of 
the  stone  and  parallel  to  the  shaft  on  which  the  stone 
would  be  hung,  seemed  to  leave  the  face  of  the  stone 
in  the  shape  of  flat-topped  ridges,  and  from  this  sug- 
gestion there  eventually  worked  out  a  burr,  the  action 
of  which  was  to  shape  these  ridges,  and  to  separate 
them  by  grooves.  In  actual  practice  it  was  found  that 
these  grooves  performed  a  most  important  function, 
namely,  that  of  providing  a  recess  in  which  pulp 
ground  under  one  pocket  could  escape  regrinding  un- 
der the  other  succeeding  pockets,  thus  preserving  in- 
tact the  particles  of  fiber  so  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  a  perfect  sheet  of  paper. 

With  these  two  ideas  coordinating,  namely  the  pre- 
paration of  the  wood  by  boiling  and  the  use  of  a  mark- 
er or  grooving  burr  crossed  with  an  8-cut  spiral  burr, 
the  first  working  experiment  was  made  at  the  mill  of 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  in  September,  1914,  with 
the  result  that  about  twenty-five  tons  of  paper  were 
made  without  the  addition  of  sulphite  to  the  ground- 
wood.     This  pulp  ran  well  on  the  machines  and  had  a 
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good  pop  test.  That  it  ran  equally  well  on  the  presses 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  went  through  without  any 
criticism,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1914,  pub- 
lishers were  not  inclined  to  withhold  criticism  where  it 
was  thought  due.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
additional  labor  involved,  the  expense  of  live  steam, 
etc.,  rendered  the  boiling  process  too  expensive,  that 
even  though  sulphite  could  be  dispensed  with  wholly 
or  in  part,  there  was  no  important  money  saving  effect- 
ed, so  the  practice  of  boiling  the  wood  was  discontinu- 
ed, and  the  attention  turned  wholly  to  the  grinding 
of  the  raw  wood,  keeping  in  mind  the  fundamental 
idea  of  preserving  the  fiber  length  asjjiuch  as  possible. 
This  practice  proved  so  successful  that  important  re- 
ductions were  made  possible  in  the  amount  of  sulphite 
used. 

About  this  time  important  changes  in  the  control 
of  the  St.  Regis  Company  had  the  effect  of  transferr- 
ing the  field  of  experiment  to  the  Taggart  Mills,  owned 
and  operated  bj-  the  late  Mr.  George  C.  Sherman. 
Here  the  same  general  effect  foUowed  the  introduction 
of  the  burrs  and  practice  inaugurated  at  the  St.  Regis 
mill. 

Soon  after,  these  burrs  and  their  system  of  operation 
were  introduced  into  several  other  mills  which  we  will 
designate  as  No.  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

No.  1.  Here  the  demonstrator  used  the  %  marker 
and  crossed  it  with  an  8-cut  spiral. 

No.  2.  Used  %  marker  and  the  8-cut  spiral  but  de- 
termined to  dispense  with  the  marker  temporarily, 
using  instead  of  the  marker,  a  14-diamond. 

No.  3.  The  same  as  number  two.  From  this  point 
on  the  marker  and  the  diamond  were  generally  used. 
It  was  found  afterwards  that  a  more  even  grade  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  the  No.  4  marker  and  the  dia- 
mond than  from  the  spiral  burrs. 

To  obtain  the  largest  possible  amount  of  real  usable 
fiber  from  each  block  of  wood  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  progressive  pulpmaker.  When  he  has  accom- 
plished as  much  as  he  can  along  this  line  he  can  still 
strive  to  obtain  the  maximum  production  from  each 
stone,  from  the  horsepower  available,  and  from  each 
dollar  of  payroll. 

The  Hall  process  enables  the  pulpmaker  to  approach 
the  first  goal  closely.  He  can  keep  the  surface  of  each 
grindstone  in  such  a  condition  that  a  very  large  part 
of  its  surface  is  in  active  grinding  condition.  He  can 
also  keep  this  grinding  surface  smooth,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  production  of  slivers.  Still  further  he  can 
keep  this  smooth  surface  open  and  free  from  glazed 
spots,  thus  eliminating  the  production  of  very  short 
fine  fibers  or  flour.  In  this  way  the  two  sources  of 
loss  are  controlled  and  the  result  is  a  close  approach 
to  the  largest  possible  yield  of  pulp  from  the  wood 
used. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  paper  machine  can 
be  run  faster  and  safer  with  this  pulp  than  with  pulp 
that  is  constantly  varying  in  freeness  over  wide  ranges. 
The  sheet  made  from  this  pulp  is  easy  to  press  out 
and  consequently  easy  to  dry.  The  supplying  of  the 
paper  machine  with  more  uniform  stock  cuts  down  the 
number  of  adjustments  that  the  machine  tender  has  to 
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make  to  meet  varying  stock  conditions.  This  permits 
him  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  mechanical  condition 
of  his  machine  which  is  very  necessary  in  these  days 
of  running  machines  much  above  the  speeds  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

The  grinder  room  is  the  only  place  affected  when  in- 
stalling the  Hall  process,  and  here  onlj'  a  few  changes 
are  required,  such  as  raising  the  stock  dam  to  deepen 
the  stock  pit,  and  equipping  the  grinders  with  a  doctor 
board  to  prevent  the  stock  from  being  carried  around 
with  the  stone.  There  is  no  need  to  change  the  origi- 
nal layout  of  the  groundwood  mill.  The  dressing  put 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  process,  as  this  is  what  does  most  to  pro- 
duce the  long,  strong  and  uniform  fiber  desired. 

First  of  all,  the  pulp  stone  is  trued  up  until  it  is  per- 
fectly round  and  free  from  sand  holes  or  other  imper- 
fections. Then  the  pattern  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
special  flat  bottom  burr  and  a  diamond  burr.  A  heavy 
impression  is  never  put  on  the  stone,  light  and  frequent 
dressings  being  the  rule.  No  fixed  schedule  is  worked 
out,  each  stone  being  studied  for  its  hardness  and  abi- 
lity to  retain  its  pattern  and  sharpened  when  neces- 
sary. Not  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  stones  are  sharpen- 
ed at  one  time. 

It  was  found  by  your  committee  that  the  effect  of 
the  Hall  process  varied  with  different  mills,  but  all 
reported  that  this  process  produced  beneficial  results. 
The  degree  of  success  depends  entirely  on  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  groundwood  mill  and  how  closely  he 
watches  the  stones  and  the  resultant  ,"ulp. 

One  mill  reported  a  saving  of  50  percent  in  the 
amount  of  sulphite  used.  They  had  formerly  used  27 
percent  and  under  this  process  they  were  using  but  13 
percent.  They  also  reported  an  iiureased  grinder 
room  production  and  a  greater  j'ield  from  a  cord  of 
wood. 

Another  mill  reported  a  saving  in  sulphite  of  25  per- 
cent and  an  increase  in  paper  machine  production. 

Another  mill  chiiiued  that  by  running  their  grinder 
room  under  this  process,  they  could  grind  wood  with 
an  expenditure  of  but  54  horsepower  to  a  ton  and  could 
use  but  14  percent  of  sulphite  on  their  paper  machine. 

Still  another  informed  your  committee  that  they 
could  run  for  weeks  on  a  wholly  groundwood  sheet 
and  that  their  percent  of  sulphite  never  ran  above  six. 

The  installation  of  this  process  by  mills  using 
groundwood  in  either  small  or  large  proportions  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  would  increase  materially  the 
amount  of  paper  from  a  cord  of  wood  and  in  that  way, 
conserve  the  stumpage  of  this  country  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  cut  needed  to  supply  our  mills. 

This  saving  in  wood  or  stumpage  is  accomplished  in 
two  ways:  First,  by  decreasing  the  use  of  sulphite, 
which  takes  approximately  two  cords  of  wood  to  each 
ton  of  pulp  produced,  or  more  than  twice  as  much 
wood  as  is  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  mechanical  pulp. 
Seeondly,  by  obtaining  a  higher  yield  from  a  cord  of 
wood  under  this  process  than  by  any  other  system  or 
process. 

In  the  case  of  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sul- 
phite, and  the  consequent  saving  in  woofl  a  100-ton 
newsprint  mill  formerly  used  25  tons  of  sulphite  daily 
or  50  cords  of  wood.  The  use  of  this  process  cut  the 
sulphite  eonsumiition  in  half.  As  a  result  only  25 
cords  of  wood  were  needed  to  make  the  required 
amount  of  sulphite. 

The  groundwood  mill  formerly  had  a  yield  of  2,100 


lb  to  the  cord  (ro.s.sed)  and  1,820  lb  to  the  rough  cord. 
After  installing  this  process  the  yield  was  2,350  lb  to 
the  rossed  cord  and  2,000  lb  to  the  rough  cord. 
Wood  used  before  installing:  this  process : 
50  cords  to  make  25  tons  sulphite. 
83  cords  to  make  88  tons  groundwood. 
133  cords  used  in  manufacture. 

Wood  used  under  the  Hall  Process : 
25  cords  to  make  121/^  tons  of  sulphite. 
88  cords  to  make  88  tons  of  groundwood. 
113  cords  used  in  manufacture. 

This  saving  of  20  cords  a  day  amounted  to  over  6,000 
cords  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  comprised  15  percent 
of  the  company's  total  cut. 

Besides  this  saving  in  wood,  there  are  several  other 
factors  that  add  to  its  value.  First,  there  is  a  slower 
depreciation  of  the  woodlands.  Second,  there  is  less 
labor  cost  per  ton,  due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  wood 
to  be  handled.  Third,  greater  grinder  room  produc- 
tion with  the  same  equipment  and  horsepower. 

However  much  these  might  amount  to,  the  greatest 
saving  or  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  process  would  be, 
that  every  seventh  year  the  mill  could  be  operated 
without  any  expense  for  wood. 

The  reduction  in  sulphite  by  the  substitution  of  this 
groundwood  does  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the  paper 
ni  any  way,  rather  it  seems  to  improve  its  running 
qualities  on  the  presses.  There  are  a  number  of  press 
room  superintendents  who  express  a  preference  for 
paper  made  under  this  process  with  a  low  percent  of 
sulphite. 

One  has  informed  your  committee  that  the  paper  re- 
ceived at  their  press  room  made  under  this  process, 
ran  better  than  usual  run  of  paper.  It  had  a  better 
finish,  took  ink  better,  was  stronger,  and  had  more 
sti'etch. 

Another  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "We  h,'ve 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  used  in  our  pressrooms 
considerable  paper  made  under  the  Hall  process  and 
can  say  that  the  results  obtained  in  regard  to  the  run- 
ning, printing  and  general  service  of  this  paper  has 
been  satisfactory  in  every  way.  In  fact  it  has  been 
much  more  satisfactory  than  some  of  the  paper  which 
is  made  according  to  the  regular  standards  of  grind- 
uig  wood  and  using  sulphite  as  carried  on  in  most  of 
the  newsprint  mills  in  the  country." 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  Hall  process  of 
making  groundwood,  that  the  process  be  M'atched 
closely;  when  this  is  attended  to,  the  results  obtained 
in  making  paper  when  the  stock  goes  to  the  machines 
are  very  satisfactory  indeed,  from  the  pressroom  stand- 
^  point.  If  the  pressrooms  through  the  country  could 
have  paper  made  under  the  Hall  process,  with  "the  sys- 
tem carried  out  correctly,  and  other  conditions  being 
right,  the  results  would  be  satisfactory  to  publishers 
in  general. 


It  is  stated  that  an  official  report  of  tile  union  vote 
will  be  made  to  the  manufacturers'  committee  at  a 
iheeting  next  week,  and  further  efforts  will  be  made 
to  bring  about  a  .settlement.  Among  the  six  companies 
who.se  agreements  will  expire  on  the  1st  May  is  one 
Canadian  concern,  namely  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company.  Among  those  whose  agreements 
will  expire  on  the  1! '  h  May  are  the  following  Canadian 
companies:  the  Abitibi  Paper  Company,  J.  R.  Booth, 
Ltd.,  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Paper  Company,  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company  md  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills. 
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British  Trade  News 

(FROM    OUR   LONDON    CORRESPONDENT) 

London,  lltli  April,  1921 

Strilces,  and  rumors  of  strikes, — and  discussions  and 
conferences  on  them — are  the  principal  topics  in  Eng- 
land today.  The  railroad  men  and  transport  workers 
made  a  statement  that  they  M-ould  support  the  coal 
miners  if  some  sort  of  terms  were  not  soon  fixed  up 
and  the  Government  retaliated  by  callino:  up  a  section 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  reservists  to  deal  M'ith  current 
events  while  volunteers  were  asked  for  to  act  as 
defence  units.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  great  moral  effect  on  the  strikers  and 
would-be  strikers  as  it  not  only  called  men  away  from 
the  paper  mills  but  it  touched  the  miners  and  the  rail- 
road men.  Now,  it  is  stated,  there  may  be  no  triple 
strike  and  there  is  every  chance  of  a  settlement  with 
the  miners,  who  have  succeeded  in  some  cases  in  dam- 
aging the  pits  by  water,  or  preventing  pumping  oper- 
ations to  be  cari'ied  on.  In  the  case  of  large  paper 
mills  they  have  from  2  to  3  weeks  supply  of  coal  and 
the  smaller  ones,  such  as  those  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, can  carry  on  for  at  least  six  weeks.  The  slackness 
prevailing  in  the  industry  M-ill  help  to  eke  out  the  coal 
supply,  so  that  looking  i-ound  generally  the  paper- 
makers  have  not  yet  fully  felt  the  coal  strike,  but  a 
rail  strike  would  be  more  disastrous  to  them. 
Papermake-rs  and  Protection. 

I  have  dealt  fully  elsewhere  with  the  suggestion  that 
paper  should  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Anti-Dump- 
ing Bill.  It  is  a  burning  question  here  at  present  and 
very  few  papermakers  came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Cousins  to  help  him  out  in  his  contention, 
which  is  feasible,  sensible,  and  fair  when  it  is  read  in 
the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine."  What  is  the  use  of 
running  an  industry  when  the  products  of  it  are  sold 
under  cost  price?  That's  the  position  in  England  to- 
day under  a  Free  Trade  scheme,  but  Mr.  Cousins  is 
onl.y  in  favor  of  putting  a  duty  on  impoi-ts  from  such 
places  as  Germany.  Why?  Canadians  who  have 
followed  my  notes  from  time  to  time  on  Germany  will 
remember  that  in  November  last  I  wrote  the  GennaJi 
could  buy  his  pulp  in  Finland  at  150  Marks  to  the 
English  sovereign  (the  Mark  today  is  2  cents  and  the 
.sovereign  is  worth  250  Marks)  and  dump  it  down  in 
England  at  240  marks  to  the  sovereign.  He  conse- 
quently coTild  buy  pulp  cheaper  and  at  lower  wages 
produce  cheaper  paper  than  the  British.  It  is  this  rate 
of  exchange  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  is  "dead  against" 
and  he  rightly  says  it  is  not  fair  trading.  But  the  con- 
sumer does  not  care  a  frazzle.  He  wants  paper  for 
nothing, , yet  he  wants  to  see  a  thriving  industry.  He 
is  like  some  of  the  writers  on  paper  subjects  who  say: 
"We  are  all  Free  Traders  personally  and  Anti-Dump- 
ers on  the  broad  issue."  It  is  very  hard  to  convince 
people  like  this  who  put  up  for  consumption  such  views 
when  26,201  workers  are  idle  and  16,153  only  partly 
employed  in  the  paper  mills.  They  go  the  way  the 
wind  bloweth  them. 

Lord  Beaverbrook's  Reply. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  contributes  a  letter  to  the  news- 
papers in  which  he  says:  "...  .But  I  may  add  that  if 
I  had  to  choose  between  a  general  allround  tariff  aud 
the  amazing  proposal  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill  to  put 
a  duty  simply  on  debtor  countries,  I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly prefer  the  former  plan.  It  is  at  least  an  under- 
standable one,  and  if  it  did  some  harm  might  also  do 


some  good.  But  the  duty  on  goods  from  debtor  nations 
only  cannot  conceivably  do  any  good  to  British  in- 
dustry while  it  is  bound  to  cause  a  general  disturbance 
in  the  world's  newsprint  market."  Towards  the  end 
of  last  year  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison,  of  the  Hartlepools 
Paper  mill  after  a  trip  in  Germany  studying  co)iditions 
warned  the  British  papermaking  interests  that  the 
German  was  a  very  wily  manufacturer  and  he  would  take 
advantage  of  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
dumping  cheap  paper  on  the  British  market.  And, 
added  Mr.  Harrison:  "I  for  one  am  going  to  take  good 
care  that  the  papermakers  of  this  country  combine 
together,  if  necessary,  to  stop  this  dumping  if  it  ever 
takes  place. ..."  This  was  the  M'arning  sounded  last 
October  and  Mr.  Cousins  is  now  only  asking  that  the 
British  papermakers  be  protected  against  such  tactics 
in  countries  where  the  money  markets  were  in  a  tur- 
bulent state. 

A  Sellers  View  on  Dumping. 

A  leading  merchant  says  that  dumping  is  not  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  acute  position  prevailing  in 
the  British  paper  trade.  It  is  a  factor,  of  course,  as 
regards  newsprint,  Scandinavia  and  Findland  in  par- 
ticular being  the  most  serious  shippers.  Measures  to 
prevent  dumping  might  afford  temporary  relief  to 
mills  producing  newsprint  but  an  embargo  on  foreign 
newsprint  opens  up  serious  possibilities  of  retaliation, 
for  Scandinavian  countries  might  impose  a  tariff  on 
pulp  which  would  hit  our  mills  severel.y.  The  root 
causes  of  the  serious  depression  and  unemployment  in 
the  trade  are  trade  inactivity  and  lack  of  steady 
orders.  The.se,  however,  are  the  views  of  a  merchant. 
Scandinavia  would  think  twice  before  tampering  with 
duties  on  pulp  because  Cauada  is  a  sore  thorn  in  her 
side.  If  there  was  more  Briti.sh  capital  invested  in 
the  Dominion  for  the  production  of  pulp  and  more 
consideration  given  to  the  war  motto  "Trade  within 
the  Empire"  there  would  not  be  all  this  talk  today 
about  what  Scandinavia  could  do  or  would  not  do.  This 
is  a  time  for  action — deeds,  not  words — and  the  sooner 
the  British  papermakers  waken  up  to  the  fact  the 
better  for  themselves.  Indeed,  they  are  out  now  to 
fight  such  bodies  as  the  Newspaper  Federation,  who, 
after  reading  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment, passed  a  resolution  as  follows:  "The  Newspaper 
Federation  views  with  apprehension  the  possibility  of 
the  inclusion  of  new.sprint  in  the  articles  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  coming  measure  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  industries,  and  draws  the  attention  of 
membei's  to  the  importance  of  making  known  to  the 
members  of  Parliament  of  their  area  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  putting  their  raw  material  in  jeopardy 
of  a  duty  of  33  V^  per  cent."  This  resolution  is  passed 
by  sane  businessmen  who  don't  care  what  may  happen 
to  an  industry  while  they  get  their  newsprint  at  a 
price  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  high  price  they 
had  to  pay  in  war  time.  They  will  never  get  over  the 
experience  and  they  look  on  the  paper  manufacturer 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  today. 
Notelets. 

A  portion  of  the  machine  house  roof  and  other 
serious  damage  was  done  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  Clyde  Paper  Mills,  Rutherglen. 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  British  Papermakers 
Association  is  going  strong  and  papers  being  read  are 
numerous.  This  week  there  will  be  an  open  confer- 
ence in  London, 
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INVESTIGATION  INTO  SPECIAL  BRONZES. 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 
For  t^e  alloys  containing  less  than  5  p.e.  lead  the 
"elbows"  which  in  the  cooling  curves  correspond  to 
tfie  points  of  the  second  critical  .surface  are  not  pro- 
nounced enough  (on  account  of  the  small  liquid  mix- 
ture rich  in  lead  which  begins  to  segregate  at  the  cor- 
responding temperatures)  to  allow  of  their  being  de- 
termined experimentally.  So  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  draw  the  prolongation,  towards  the  left,  of  the 
curve  6:  although  knowing  (as  is  easily  understood) 
that  it  must  reach  the  point  M.  —  The  complex  shape 
of  the  second  critical  surface  must  be  approximately 
that  indicated  in  Fig.  2  by  light  dotted  lines  corres- 
ponding to  parallels  of  the  surface  itself. 

From  the  significance  found  for  the  third  critical 
surface  (horizontal  plane  at  770  deg.)  it  follows  at 
once  clearly  what  significance  must  needs  be  attached 
to  the  fourth  critical  surface  (horizontal  plane  at 
550  deg.  —  corresponding  to  the  critical  points  of 
column  IV,  table  II.) 

It  is  evident  in  fact  that  the  lags  found  at  500  deg. 
in  the  cooling  curves  of  the  alloys  in  which  the 
preceding  lags  at  770  deg.  proved  the  formation  of 
t^e  solid  p  solution  are  due  to  the  formation  in  the 
".solidus"  of  the  same  binary  eutectic  mixture  (copper- 
Table  II,  Part  2. 
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alldjs  of  the  series  under  consideration  does  not  con- 
tain any  lead.  As  to  t^e  fact  that  in  the  alloys  with 
compositions  nearer  to  line  NA  the  fourth  critical  point 
does  not  manifest  itself,  this  is  due  .solely  to  the 
small  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  the 
eutectic  mixture  S:  it  is  known  that  it  is  found 
true  even   in  the  binary  copper-tin  alloys. 

Finally,  if  we  try  to  find  out  the  interpretation  of 
the  fifth  critical  surface  (values  in  column  V  of  our 
table)  corresponding  to  an  isothermal  transformation, 
which  takes  place  at  a  constant  temperature  (about 
319  deg.)  "in  alloys  of  various  compositions,  we  see 
at  once  tjiat  on  the  basis  of  these  characteristics  and 
taking  into  account  all  we  said  at  first  we  must  admit 
that  the  breaks  in  the  cooling  curves  corresponding  to 
the  points  of  this  surface  are  due  to  the  solidification 
of  the  lead  separated  out  from  the  various  molten 
alloys  along  the  surface  of  incomplete  miscibility  of 
the  three  metals  in  the  liquid  state. 

This  being  granted,  we  reproduce  the  micrograp/is 
of  two  of  the  ternary  alloys  exainiued  by  us  in  order 
to  show  how  their  structure  corroborates  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  various  elements  of  the  equilibrium 
diagram.  We  confine  ourselves  to  reproducing  the  mi- 
crographs of  the  two  alloys  only,  because  observation 
proves  —  as  could  have  been  easily  foreseen  —  that 
two  different  types  of  structure  present  themselves 
only  in  correspondence  to  tJie  two  different  courses 
of  crystallization  defined  above  for  the  alloys  in 
which  the  solid  fi  solution  appeal's.  But  for  all  the 
alloys  in  whic/i  the  saturation  limit  of  the  a  solutions- 
is  not  exceeded  the  structure  is  entirely  analogous 
to  that  (already  examined  by  a  few  experimenters) 
of  the  binary  copper-lead  alloys.  In  these  the  free 
lead  fills  the  interstices  of  the  mixed  a  crystals'^. 

Hence,  confining  oureelves  to  the  alloys  in  wJiich 
appears    the    solid    /i    solution     (containing,    namely, 


tin)  with  26  per  cent  tin  which  forms  in  the  binary 
copper-tin  alloys  at  the  intersection  of  the  second 
curve-limit  of  the  first  miscibility  gap  in  the  solid 
state  (OS  in  our  diagram)  with  the  first  curve-limit 
of  the  second  gap  (QS  in  our  diagram).  T^ie  con- 
.stant  temperature  at  which  is  found  the  fourth  critical 
point  for  the  alloys  of  different  compositions,  and  the 
fact  that  it  appears  only  for  the  alloys,  which  .show  the 
third,  corroborates  our  interpretation  of  t^ie  third 
critical  surface,  and  proves  still  better  that  the  solid 
a   solution   which    crystallizes   first   from    the    ternary 
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amounts  of  tin  greater  tlian  tliose  corresponding  to 
the  points  of  line  N  A  in  t)ie  diagram  of  Fig.  2). 
We  have  said  already  that  their  crystallization  takes 
place  differently  according  as  their  composition  cor- 
responds to  points  that,  fall  inside  or  outside  of  curve 
(1,  intersection  of  the  second  and  third  critical  surfaces. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  why  in  the  two  cases  even  the 
structure' of  the  alloys  must  be  different. 

In  fact,  in  the  first  case  —  in  which  we  have  seen 
that  tjie  line  ti-aversed  during  the  cooling  by  the  rep- 
resentative point  meets  at  first  curve  S  corresponding 
to  the  limit  of  perfect  miscibility  in  the  liquid  state 
and  then  moves  along  this  line  while  at  the  same 
time  tliere  takes  place  tihe  segregation  of  the  mixed 
a  crystals,  and  of  the  liquid  rich  in  lead;  and  only 
after  this  course  does  it  meet  curve  e  in  point  O  at 
whie^i  the  solid  13  solution  begins  to  form  — it  is 
obvious  that;  in  the  cooled  alloy  there  must  appear 
the  free  lead  mixed  with  the  masses  of  solid  solution. 

This  is  evident  in  micrograph  1  of  the  accompany- 
ing plate  which  corresponds  to  alloy  No.  23  of  our 
table  2  —  14  p.e.  Sn:  15  p.c.  Pb— Treated  with  50 
p.c.    nitric   acid  —  Magnification   200   diameters.) 

In  this  alloy  (wjiicli  belongs  to  the  first  type  as  in 
its  cooling  curve  there  appear  the  second  elbows) 
may  be  seen  the  black  lead  masses  enclosed  in  the 
.solid  a  solution. 

On  the  oilier  hand  in  tlie  second  case  —  in  which 
the  representative  point  meets  first  the  line  e  corres- 
ponding to  the  formation  of  tjie  solid  /S  solution ;  and 
it  does  not  meet  the  line  d  until  after  having  moved 
along  0  itself  —  it  is  obvious  that  the  free  lead  must 
bo  found  enclosed  in  the  ft  .solution. 

This  in  fact  appears  quite  evidently  in  micrograph 
2  corresponding  to  alloy  13  in  our  table  2  (24  p.e.  Sn: 
5  p.c.  Pb.  Treated  with  50  p.c.  nitric  acid.  Magni- 
fication 200  diameters.)  In  this  alloy  (whicli  belongs 
to  the  second  type  as  its  cooling  curve  does  not  .show 
t.he  second  bend)  the  black  masses  of  lead  are  seen 
(smaller  than  in  the  preceding  one  on  account  of  the 
smaller  amount  of  lead  contained  therein)  scattered 
through  the  white  borders  (streaks  in  the  eutectic) 
of  I  lie  solid  /?  solution. 

The   same   types   of   structure    arc   found    in    all    the 


other  ternary  alloys  examined  by  us:  in  these  t^ie  free 
lead  appeai-s  always  enclosed  in  the  o  solution  or  in 
the  fi  solution  according  as  the  alloy  belongs  —  by 
its  composition  —  to  the  fir.st  or  second  group.  The 
various  alloys  of  the  same  group  differ  among  them- 
selves only  in  the  varying  proportions  of  their  con- 
stituents, viz.  of  a  solution,  of  /8  solution  (with  the 
eutectic  mixtures  to  wihieji  it  gives  rise  according  to 
the  processes  already  examined  for  the  binary  copper- 
lead  alloys)   and  of  free  lead. 

Having  determined  the  conditions'*  of  equilibrium 
and  the  structure  of  the  ternary  copper-tin-lead  alloys, 
we  started  a  series  of  investigations  into  their  mechan- 
ical properties.  While  we  reserve  the  publication  of 
these  investigations  f(n'  the  future  —  which  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  be  completed,  particularly 
witji  regard  to  tiie  mechanical  properties  of  the  lead 
bronzes  tempered  under  various  conditions^ — we  give 
in  Table  3  as  complementaiy  to  the  data  above  the 
results  of  a  first  series  of  hardness  tests  cai-ried  out 
according  to  Brinnels  method  with  the  binary  and 
ternary  alloys  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  tests  were  performed  with  a  ball  of  10  mm. 
diameter  under  a  "constant  pressure  of  500  kilograms: 
the  hai-dness  numbei-s  were  calculated  by  the  usual 
formula  of  Brinell. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  given  in  the  preceding 
table  we  constructed  a  gypsum  model  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  which  we  give  in  the  plate. 

In  this  model  the  altitudes  of  tJie  segments  cut 
from  the  upper  surface  On  the  perpendicTilars  to  the 
base  plane  are  proportional  to  the  ^lardness  numbers 
of  tlie  various  alloys  whose  composition  eorre.sponds  — 
in  the  usual  manner  —  to  the  points  of  the  base 
triangle  at  which  the  above  mentioned  perpendiculars 
are  erected.  In  our  model  the  anterior  (shaded)  face 
corresponds  to  the  binary  copper-tin  alloys  (No.  5-7 
in  Table  3)  ;  the  elbow  formed  by  these  two  faces 
corresponds  to  pure  copper. 

From  tjie  examination  of  the  model  and  of  the  num- 
bers in  Table  '■'  wliicli.  in  order  to  facilitate  compar- 
isons, refer  to  various  series  of  ternary  alloys,  in 
each  of  which  tiie  lead  percentage  has  been  varied, 
while    maintaining     as    constant     as     possible     tiic     tin 


(Note: 


Photomicrograph    1. 
-The.se  pictures  are  reproduced  from   pliotostat   copy 


Photomicrograph   2. 
if  original,  lience  light  and  dark  portions  are  reversed.) 
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percentage,  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  lead  does 
not  affect  considerably  the  hardness  of  the  copper-tiii 
alloys  containing  less  t;ian  14  p.c.  tin.  For  this 
series  of  alloys  the  decrease  of  the  hardness  due  to 
lead  is  not  considerable  unless  the  pi'oportion  of  lead 
exceeds  10  p.c.  This  result  deviates  a  little  from  tho.se 
obtained  by  Guillet  (loc.  cit.).  He  says  in  fact  that 
tlie  hardness  of  the  ternary  alloys  decreases  rapidly 
with  the  increase  of  their  lead  eontenti  when  t)iis 
content  begins  to  exceed  the  value  of  .S  p.c.  ;  but  it 
remains  constant  when  the  limit  of  7  p.c.  lead  is 
exceeded. 

However  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Guillet 
experimented  with  alloys  still  containing  small  quan- 
tities of  zinc  and  confined  his  investigations  to  alloys 
in  whicli  the  percentage  of  tin  only  varied  a  little 
from  10  p.c.    (between  8.52  p.c.  and  10.28  p.c). 

For  tlie  alloys  containing  more  than  14  p.c.  tin 
and  above  all  for  those  containing  little  lead  (less 
than  5-6  p.c.)  the  hardness  on  the  other  hand  de- 
creases rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the  lead  content. 
This  observation  fan  easily  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact  (already  demonstrated)  t/iat  on  these  alloys  (and 
particularly)  when  the  proportion  of  lead  accumulates 
almost  entirely  in  the  solid  solution  (.see  phot.  2) 
contributing  thus  towards  decreasing  the  hardness  of 
that  eon.stituent  whose  prevalent  function  it  is  to  im- 
part tliis  projicrty  to  these  alloys. 


FOOTNOTES. 

1.  "Work  repi'oduced  in  Revue  Genei-ale  des  Che- 
mins  de  fer,  1893. 

2.  V.  Giolitti  and  Tavanti :  On  the  tin-copper  alloys 
(gazette  chimica  italiiana,  38,  1908,  pp.  209-239.) 

3.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  t.he  hard  eon.stituent  is 
largely  formed  from  the  solid  )3  solution  which  forms 
at  790  deg.  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  from  the 
eutectic  mixture  which  forms  at  500  deg.  and  480  deg. 
through  the  segregation  of  the  solid  solution  itself. 

4.  The  constitution  of  copper  tin  alloys:  Jid.  of 
physical  chemistry,  10,  1906,  pp.  630-653. 

5.  It  is  known  that  in  recent  times  the  more  ac- 
curate study  of  the  lead  and  tin  alloy  led  to  the 
introduction  of  various  new  elements  in  the  equi- 
librium  diagram  of  the  .sj'stem  formed  by  these  two 
metals. 

6.  Giolitti  and  Tavanti,  Gazz.  cbim.  ital.,  38  1908, 
p.  209. 

7.  According  to  Guillet 's  data  ("Industrial  study 
of  metallic  alloys",  appendix,  p.  1906),  the  first  equi- 
librium diagram  of  the  binai-y  alloys  copper-lead 
determined  by  Roland  Josselin  was  afterwards  found 
))y  Roberls-Auster  to  be  entirely  wrong.  The  latter 
drew  up  a  new  diagram  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the-  values  of  tjie  temperatures  and  of  the  con- 
centrations corresponding  to  the  critical  points)  is 
in  its  general  form  (juite  similar  to  ours.  Our  data, 
however,    are   nearer    to    reality. 

8.  V.    Gioliti    and    Tavanti,    loc.    cit. 

9.  As  is  known,  this  second  .surface  cannot  be 
drawn  by  points  by  meaas  of  thermal  analysis:  we 
can  only  say  that  it  pa8.ses  through  point  I  and  inter- 
sects surface  AEFGH  along  the  same  curve  which 
represents  its  intersection  with  the  .second  critical 
surface  Ly". 

10.  In  Fig.  3  are  plotted  in  the  iLSual  manner  tjae 
points  corresponding  to  the  composition  of  the  various 
alloys   examined.      At    these   points   liave   been   erected 


segments  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  drawing 
(horizontal  plane  through  N  in  Fig.  2)  of  a  length 
proportional  to  the  durations  of  the  corresponding 
lags  noted  in  the  cooling  curves.  (See  table  2,  column 
10.)  Selecting  various  systems  of  points  located  on  the 
.same  straight  lines,  the  vertical  planes  passed  iiii rough 
them  have  been  assumed  as  brought  down  on  the 
plane  of  the  drawing.  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
intersection  of  the  point  system  in  question  with  l';iie 
extremities  of  the  vertical  segments  is  a  point  of  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  the  horizontal  plane  through 
N  with  the  surface  of  the  durations  of  the  isothermal 
conversion  at  770  deg.  in  the  sen.se  introduced  by 
Tanman.     In  this  iiuuuier  line  AB  has  been  drawn. 

11.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the  inaccuracies 
caused  by  the  unavoidable  phenomena  of  incomplete 
equilibrium  between  mixed  cry.staLs  and  liquid  residue, 
due  to  the  too   rapid  insufficient  slowness  of  cooling. 

12.  That  is,  in  so  far  as  tjhe  field  examined  by  us 
is  concerned,  the  alloys  containing  less  than  7  p.c. 
tin,  in  which  the  break  of  the  temperature  at  770  deg. 
corresponding  to  the  formation  of  the  /3  solution  does 
not  take  place. 

13.  We  do  not  deem  it  nece.ssaiy  to  reprcnluce  micro- 
graphs of  alloys  of  this  series,  as  there  are  many  re- 
productions thereof  in  the  works  of  ot^ier  exper- 
imentei-s,   such    as    Oharpy's    on   lead   bronzes. 

14.  As  appears  from  the  data  referred  to  in  tlie 
course  of  this  memoir,  we  confined  ourselves  to  in- 
vestigating tlie  lead-copper-tin  alloys  in  the  cases 
where  the  rate  of  cooling  is  sufficiently  slow  to  in- 
sure our  having  practically  reached  the  conditions 
of  perfect  equilibrium.  We  are  running  now  more 
examinations  (by  means  of  more  or  less  rapid  "tem- 
pering" processes)  of  t;ie  phenomena  of  imperfect 
equilibrium  which  are  as  important  for  these  alloys 
as  for  the  binary  copper-tin  alloys. 

15.  Guillet  explains  this  last  observation  assuming 
that — on  account  of  the  liquation  phenomena  found 
in  lead  bronzes  —  the  lead  itself  accumulates  in  the 
intei-ior  zones  and  at  the  base  of  the  ingots,  main- 
taining itself  in  their  central  zones  at  a  concentration 
of  7  p.c.  even  when  its  proportion  in  the  molten 
alloy  exceeds  this  value;  and  as  it  is  from  the  center 
of  the  ingot  that  the  samples  for  the  mechanical 
tests  are  taken,  Guillet 's  assumption  would  explain 
the  constancy  of  the  results  of  the  mechanical  tests 
performed  on  t;ie  alloys  of  different  composition  con- 
taining more  than  7  p.c.   lead. 

Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  some  chemical  analyses 
performetl  on  the  samples  themselves  used  for  "the 
mechanical  tests  would  ^have  enabled  us  to  determine 
at  least  the  accuracy  of  Guillet 's  hypothesis.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  results  of  our  analyses  (see 
Table  2,  columns  5  and  6)  do.  not  lead  to  the  assump- 
tion, not  even  for  the  alloys  containing  12  p.c.  lead, 
of  such  intense  liquation  phenomena  as  assumed  by 
Guillet.  Moreover,  the  same  conclusion  results  from 
the  miero.scopic  examination  of  tjie  entire  longitudinal 
section  of  the  various  ingots. 

16.  In  which  case  the  solidification  of  the  alloy 
takes  place  clearly  according  to  the  process  designated 
as      first  case". 

Note:  A  few  reprints  of  this  art;icle  will  be  avaU- 
able,  the  number  depending  on  requests  received  by 
May  5.    If  you  want  one,  please  order  promptly. 
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The  Rinman  ModiHcation  of  the  Sulphate  Process.* 

By  BROR.  \.  SEGERFELT. 

For    many    years    the    Engineers    in    the    cellulose  we  operate  under  low  temperatures  without  the  use  of 

industries    of    Sweden    have    carried    on    extensive    in-  smelters  where  silicates  are  usually  separated  out. 

vestigations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increased  Tihe  loss  of  alkalies  is  only  about  2  per  cent  to  31^ 

amount,  of  by-prodiu-ts  from  waste  liquoi-s.     Among  the  per  cent  of  the  pulp  produced,  while  by  the  sulphate 

well    known    men    connected    wit;i    this    work    may    be  process  10  to  25  per  cent  is  lost.     This  great  difference 

mentioned  Hugo,  Walliu,  Ekstrom,  Prof.  Klason,  Sand-  is   due   to   the   fact   that  the  higji   temperature    in   the 

berg,   Strehlenert  and  Rinman.  smelters  used  in  connection  with  the  sulphate  process 

Up  to  date  Mr.  Rinman  has  met  with   the  greater  carries  a  large  quantity  of  the  alkalies  up  through  the 

success.     Having  had  direct  connection  with  the  opera-  chimneys. 

ton  of  the  mills  as  well  as  the  laboratories  has  given  The  lime  consumption  in  the  Rinman  proces.s  is  less 

him   excellent   opportunities   to   carry   on    experimental  tjian   in   the  .sulphate,   only   about    10   per   cent   of   the 

work.     At  the  beginning  of  his  investigations  he  was  air-dry  pulp  being  required. 

convinced   tiliat  if  t^e  same   quality  of   pulp   could   be  At  a  test  made  at  Gryksbo,  Sweden,  the  following 

obtained  by  using  caustic  soda  instead  of  salt  cake  he  results  were  obtained: 

would  then  have  taken  a  step  forward  on  the  road  to  Rinman        Ordinal])  Sul- 

success.     As  a  result  of  many  years  of  hard   labor  he  Method        phate  Method 

finally  devised  a  method  of  cooking  whereby  even  bet-      Breaking     length      7678  meters     7554  metere 

ter  results  were  obtained  by  tiie  use  of  caustic  soda     Stretch 4.47  per  cent  4.72  per  cent 

than   with  the  salt   cake  and   in  his   connection   wit/i    >  Yield    about    50  p.c.  air-dry  38  p.c.  air-dry 

several    mills    in    Germany   making    pulp    from    straw,  Bleachability  tests  made  at   Skoghalls  sulphate  mill, 

he  demonstrated  this  fact  on  a  commercial  scale  to  the  Sweden,  have"  shown   that   a   clear  white   pulp   can   be 

satisfaction    of    everybody.      His    methods    were    later  ^^^^^^  having   a   bleachability   of    15.5   per   cent   and    a 

adopted  in  several  sulphate  mills  in  Scotland  and  Swe-  yj^j^j   q£   39  3   pgj.  ggjj^   ^^.q^-^  bone-dry   piilpwood. 

den  where  kraft  pulp  was  being  made  from  wood.  '    ^j^^   Rinman   process  is  very   flexible.     It  is   quite 

Following   are    extracts,    from  some    of   the   Rinman  poj^gibig  to  produce  any   quality   of   pulp   desired   sim- 

patent   claims,  as  well   as  explanations  of  the  advan-  ^j,^,  j^y  varying  the  cooking, 

tages  and   results  from   the  Rinman   process.  "  By.products  Obtained  in  the  Recovery  Process. 

(1)  A  method  of  producing  cellulose  by  cooking  j,^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  2,240)  pounds  we  obtain 
t^e  wood  with  weak  caustic  solution  with  the  aid  of  a  .^ximately   the  following: 

reducing  material,  preferably  mercury.  j^j^^j^^j  ^^^^^^^ 50  jb.^. 

(2)  That  the  main  operation  is  done  at  a  tempera-     Acetone 50  lbs. 

ture  not-  exceeding  170  deg.    Cent.  Oils  suitable  as  substitutes  for  gasoline  ....     100  lbs. 

(3)  When  the  cook  is  finished  the  pulp  is  washed  Heavy  oils  (boiling  point  150  deg.  Cent.)  ..  200  lbs. 
in  ordinary  diffusers  and  the  black  liquor  passed  to  rpj^^  ^^^q^j  ^g^^^j  j,j  ^^^  foregoing  tests  was  similar 
evaporators  and  evaporated  to  about  35  deg.  Be.  at  ^^  ^jj^  American  white  pine  and  jack  pine. 

60  deg.  Cent.  gy  employing  the  Rinman   method   in   making   pulp 

.     (4)   To  the  evaporated  black  liquor  is  added  a  suf-  ^^.^^    straw'  and    grass    the    approximate    yields    are 

ficient  amount  of  fresh  caustic  soda  to  compensate  for  ^^  follows : 

losses,  also  lime  is  added.  Methyl  alcohol 24  lbs. 

(5)   The  mixture  is  now  placed  in  a  retort  for  dry     Acetone 50  lbs. 

distillation  and  distilled  at  not  over  500  deg.  Cent.     In     Light  oils 100  lbs. 

order  to  obtain  the  highest  yield   of  acetone,  methyl  Heavy  oils  and  a  varying  amount  of  ammonia    200  lbs. 

alcohol  and  oils,  a  small  amount  of  steam  is  admitted  When  tropical  grasses  are  used,  from   10  to  20  lbs. 

to  the  retort.  of    paraffin    is    obtained    having    a    melting    point    of 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  by-products,  fuel  gases  68  deg.  Cent, 
and  coke  are  also  obtained.  The  fuel  gases  are  used  The  oils,  usahle  for  the  same  purpose  as  gasoline, 
direct  to  heat  the  retort ;  the  coke  is  burnt  in  a  rotary  consist  of  ethyl  methyl  ketones,  higher  alcohols,  and 
burner  and  the  ash  dissolved  in  water,  the  sludge  of  ketones  and  hydrocarbons.  The  specific  gravity  ol 
lime  separated  and  fresh  liquor  obtained  for  cooking  these  oils  is  about  0.81  and  owing  to  tins  fact  this  oil 
purposes.  has  higher  efficiency  than  gasoline,  the  oils  are  suit- 
Advantages  of  the  Rinman  Method  of  Pulping.  able  for  the  same  purposes  as  gasoline.     The  oils  used 

The  bad  odor  is  entirely  eliminated.  in  Diesel  engines  consi.st  mo.stly  of  hydrocarbons  with 

The    yield    of    pulp    from    the    wood    is    as    high    or  a   boiling   temperature   higlier  than    150   deg.    Cent, 

hio-her  when  the  Riman  method  is  used  than  when  the  Apparatus  and  Machines, 

ordinarv    sulphate    method    is    employed    and    a    better  The   mechanical    equipment    for   a   Rinman    recovery 

quality "  is    obtained.  plaiit  is  in   use  as   pointed   out  before,  in  straw  mule 

There  will  be  no  hard  scales  on  the  heating  surfaces  in  Germany,  but  there  is  also  one  mill  just  starting, 
of  the  evaporators  or  concentrating  apparatus  because  manufacturing  Rinman  kraft  pulp  from  wood.  The 
results    from    this    will    not    be    known    until    May    or 

*    Communication    to    the    Technical    Association    of  June.     Also   in   Scotland   one  soda  pulp   mill   is  being 

the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industrv  for  the  Annual  Meeting  changed  to  adopt  the  Rinman  method, 

in   New   York,   April    11-14,    1TI21.  The    Rinman    process    is    more    especially    applicable 
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to  the  soda  mills  becausp  the  entire  equipment  can 
with  some  slight  cihanges  be  made  use  of.  It  is  quite 
evident,  however,  t^iat  even  the  sulphate  mills  can 
adopt  this  method  to  great  advantage.  The  bad  odors 
from  .sulphate  mills  are  generally  considered  a  public 
nuisance;    in    fact,    instances   have    occurred    where    iu- 


juni'ti(^ns  have  been  served  on  mill  owners  to  stop  the 
operation  of  their  mills.  But  while  the  writer  does 
not  consider  this  a  seriou,s  matter,  he  certainly  feels 
t.iiat  other  merits  of  the  Rinman  method  will  warrant 
the  sulphate  engineer  giving  it  a  mast  careful  investi- 
gation. 


British  Makers  of  Newsprint  Seeking  Protection. 

(Special  From  Our  London  Correspondent). 


London,  April  8,  1921. 

Makers  of  newsprint  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  be- 
ing placed  in  a  jeopardised  position — in  fact  some  are 
already  in  it.  And  as  I  write  a  big  "fight"  is  raging 
on  paper  as  to  whether  papermaking  in  this  country 
should  be  protected  against  Foreign  import,s,  or,  go  on 
as  we  are  going  at  present.  It  is  a  fight  between  the 
"Protectionist"  and  the  "Free  Trader",  the  producer 
of  newsprint  and  paper  in  one  part  and  the  consumer 
in  the  other.  In  other  words  the  Free  Trader  is  a 
gentleman  who  wants  an  open  competitive  market  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  all  countries  can  send 
their  products,  while  the  Protectionist  gentleman  says 
it  is  possible  to  tax  the  foreigner  by  an  import  duty 
and  to  make  him  pay  toll  for  access  to  our  markets. 
That  is  the  difference  of  opinion  between  them  politic- 
ally. But  the  papermakers — and  I  know  there  are 
"Protectionists"  and  "Free  Traders"  amongst  them 
— say  we  are  in  the  position  today  that  raw  materials 
are  so  high  in  price  we  cannot  sell  paper  at  the  same 
price  newsprint"  and  other  qualities  are  being  sold  by 
Foreign  producers.  "Do  you  want  to  kill  our  indus- 
try?" 

Naturally  one  might  ask  :  How  has  all  this  difference 
of  opinion  arisen?  "Wiell,  it  has  arisen  over  a  measure 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament  which  is  known  as  the 
"Anti-Dumping  Bill".  It  was  to  be  debated  this  week, 
but  owing  to  the  present  coal  miners  strike  the  debate 
was  adjourned  to  next  week. 

Stanley  Cousins  Hits  Out. 

One  of  the  best  known  Directors  of  British  paper 
mills,  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins,  started  the  ball  rolling  in 
the  present  paper  fight  and  controversy;  but  one 
would  like  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  in  regard  to 
raw  materials,  such  as  pulp,  the  imports  of  which  the 
industry  has  to  depend  on.  The  Free  Trader  says:  "If 
you  put  it  on  paper  the  Foreigner  will  a.ssuredly  get 
the  import  duty  back  on  pulp."  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins, 
however,  realising  that  the  position  wasi  becoming 
critical  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  London 
"Times"  and  it  had  a  remarkable  effect: — 

"Sir — The  critical  position  of  the  papermaking  in- 
dustry in  Great  Britain  is  shown  by  latest  Government 
figures  of  unemployment.  Out  of  48,000  employees  in 
British  paper  mills  26,201  are  totally  unemployed  and 
16,153  are  on  part  time. 

"This  is  brought  about  principally  by  dumped  im- 
ports from 

Finland Sweden  and 

Germany Norway 

The  depreciated  German  and  Finnish  currencies  en- 
able mills  in  those  countries  to  quote  prices  delivered 
in  England  which  are  far  below  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  British  mills.    Great  Britain  is  the  only  market 


at  this  time,  so  manufacturers  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  obliged  to  meet  these  low  quotations  and  our  home 
mills  have  been  forced  to  shutdown  by  this  increased 
flood  of  imports. 

"British  mill  owners,  who  realize  the  serious  position 
of  the  industry,  have  reduced  their  contract  prices  to 
British  consumers  well  below  cost  in  an  endeavor  to 
keep  our  workpeople  employed.  The  temporary  clos- 
ing of  the  markets  in  India  and  the  Dominions,  owing 
to  financial  stringency  has  cut  off  the  chief  export 
market  of  the  British  mills,  but  this  is  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  falling  off  in  home  production  due 
to  increased  imports. 

"It  is  of  vital  importance  that  any  benefit  from  the 
proposed  Anti-Dumping  Regulations  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  paper  industry,  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  realiz- 
ation of  the  critical  position  of  the  paper  trade,  in 
which  nearly  15-16ths  of  our  employees  are  wholly  or 
partially  unemployed,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Par- 
liament in  the  action  taken  on  proposed  Anti-Dumping 
Legislation." 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  worked  liked 
magic.  "Free  Traders"  wrote  that  the  Anti-Dumping 
Bill  was  "a  measure  of  high  Protection.  .  .It  provides 
for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  33  1-3  per  cent  against  goods 
imported  from  countries  where  the  exchange  is  in  our 
favor.  This  means  favor  to  America  and  a  handicap 
against  France,  Ital.v  and  Belgium.  How  will  it  in- 
fluence our  own  prosperity?" 

Then  one  gets  back  to  the  argument  that  British 
newsprint  cannot  undersell  the  foreign  material  at  its 
undercutting  price.    What  can  they  do? 

The  Newsprint  Consumers  Case. 

After  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins 
appeared  in  the  "Times"  the  paper  consumers  "had 
a  go"  at  him.  Lord  Beaverbrook  (interested  in  the 
London  "Daily  Express")  and  Sir  Edward  Hulton 
(another  newspaper  magnate)  issued  their  side  of  the 
case,  viz.  the  consumers  of  newsprint.  Their  mani- 
festo was  sent  up  and  down  the  country  and  they 
heralded  the  fact  that  they  wanted  cheap  paper.  In- 
deed, they  don't  care  where  it  comes  from  so  long  as 
they  can  get  it. 

These  two  gentlemen  wrote:  "We  see  that  the  paper 
manufacturers  in  England  are  asking  that  the  clauses 
of  the  Financial  Resolutions  being  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  enable  a  33  1-3  tax  be  put 
on  imports  of  debtor  nations  should  be  applied  to  the 
newsprint  industry  owing  to  the  lack  of  employment 
which  affects  it.  The  consumers  of  newsprint  in  this 
country  would  not,  we  feel  sure,  wish  to  do  anything 
to  hamper  a  British  industry  in  difficulties,  but  it  is 
as  well  that  Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
know  what  the  exact  state  of  affairs  is  before  they 
take  action. 
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"Mr.  Slauley  Cousins  .says  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times" 
that  the  nianufaeturer  here  is  actually  selling  below 
the  cost  price  of  production  in  the  effort  to  keep  men 
employed  and  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the 
competition  from  Xorway,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Ger- 
many— owing  to  dumping  and  the  low  rate  of  exchange 
with  Finland  and  Germany.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
ea.se  what  is  liLs  remedy?  To  put  the  33  1-3  per  cent 
tax  on  newsprint  imports  from  these  coimtries.  Let 
us  examine  the  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Would  the  Canadian  Market  be  Disturbed? 

"To  begin  with,"  say  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Sir 
Edward  Hulton,  "the  tax  cannot  be  imposed  ou  the 
import  from  Sweden,  any  more  than  that  from  Canada, 
Xewfonndland,  and  the  U.S.A.,  because  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  against  us  in  all  four  countries. 

"The  first  result  will  be  that  Sweden,  taking  advant- 
age of  the  European  monopoly  thus  conferred  on  her 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  would  export  her  entire 
production  to  Great  Britain  and  make  good  her  own 
deficiency  bj^  importing  that  of  her  excluded  neigh- 
bors. The  newsprint  industry  in  this  country  would 
not  be  a  penny  the  better  for  the  transaction  or  em- 
ployment increased  in  any  way.  If  Norway  or  Finland 
still  have  a  surplus  they  would  be  obliged  to  ship  it  to 
the  New  World,  disturbing  the  American  and  Can- 
adian market  and  ultimately  our  own,  and  setting 
free  more  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  these  coun- 
tries. 

"You  cannot  help  a  British  industry  by  blacklisting 
the  Imports  of  a  certain  number  of  countries  while 
letting  the  impoiis  of  others  in  free.  Apart  from  the 
European  supply  altogether  so  long  as  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  and  the  U.  S.  A.  can  send  us  newsprint  free 
they  will  continue  to  fix  the  world  price,  -which  our 
manufacturers  will  be  unable  to  alter.  Nothing  except 
a  tariff  on  the  newsprint  import  of  all  countries  will 
l)e  of  the  slightest  use  to  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  and 
Dther  manufacturers. 

High  Priced  Pulp. 

"The  statement  that  the  manufacturing  indnstrv  is 
selling  liere  below  cost  price  is  perfectly  true.  The 
further  suggestion  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  en- 
tirely to  competition  from  European  debtor  countries 
lu'cd  qualification.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  are  working  off  raw  materials  (ground- 
wood  and  chemical  pulp")  bousrlit  in  foreiirn  countries 
under  contract  at  the  very  high  prices  of  the  past  vear. 
,'\t  the  best  these  contracts  will  not  nin  out  till  June  • 
1922,  but  the  materials  have  to  be  used  at  some  time 
or  another  and  the  consequent  losses  faced. 

"The  consumers  of  newsprint  in  this  country  cer- 
hiinly  ought  to  consult  together  with  a  view  to  arriv- 
ing at  some  means  of  assisting  ^Anthin  the  limits  of 
their  power  an  industry  which  employs  so  many 
thousands  through  a  bad  time.  But  do  not  let  the 
manufacturers  rush  blindly  to  Parliament  and  a 
tariff  remedv  which  will  not  cure  a  single  one  of  their 
troubles  and  will  do  nothing  except  cause  a  genei'al 
upset  in  the  newsprint  markets  of  the  world." 

In  consideriiiT  this  question  Canada  en.ioys  a  unique 
position.  "Trade  within  the  Empire"  we  are  told  and 
Canadians  will  have  to  watch  closely  this  tariff  ques- 
tion in  Ensrland.  as  Canadian  paper  and  Canadian  pulp 
is  appreciated  p^-obably  more  than  anv  other.  But 
the  Scandinavians  have  sot  a  hold  financiallv  and 
otherwise  on  the  market  here  and  the  only  opponent 
'hev  ari'  afraid  of  is  Canada.     It  is  up  to  Canadians 


now  to  say  if  their  market  would  be  disturbed  by  a 
•duty  on  foreign  paper!    Also,  Canadians  must  see  that 
Canadian    made    newsprint   still    and    will    enjoy   free 
import. 

The  London  "Daily  News"  says  that  Lord  Beaver- 
brook and  Sir  Edward  Hulton  suggest  that  a  tariff  on 
the  newsprint  imports  from  all  countries  should  be  an 
alternative.  "Do  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Sir  Edward 
Hulton  mean  this  proposal  to  be  taken  seriously?" 
adds  the  "Daily  News",  "or  are  they  putting  it  for- 
ward as  a  reduct'o  ad  absurdiun  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment for  tariffs?  They  profess  great  concern  over  the 
state  of  employment  in  the  newsprint  industry.  Yet 
in  June  1919,  when  the  "Daily  Express" — Lord  Bea- 
verbrooks  paper  —  was  fighting  the  war-time  paper 
regulations,  it  was  pointed  out  by  that  newspaper  that: 
"while  the  printing  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  country,  paperniaking  is  a  comparatively  minor 
industry.  Do  Lord  Beavei-brook  and  Sir  Edward 
Hulton  now  maintain  that  employment  will  be  increas- 
ed by  taxing  the  raw  material  of  what  they  call  the 
greater  industry  in  order  to  protect  the  lesser?" 


HELPING  NATURE. 

The  development  of  tree  planting  on  the  M'ind-swept 
|)rairies  of  the  west  is  the  mission  of  a  special  car  which 
left  Ottawa  for  Calgary  last  week  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  The  car  is  not 
connected  with  any  Government  department  or  com- 
mercial interest  but  is  one  of  the  enterprises  which 
the  Canadian  Forestry  A.s.sociation  has  put  into  effect 
in  the  course  of  its  widespread  educational  campaigns. 

Inside  the  car  instead  of  the  ordinary  seating  accom- 
modation, is  a  row  of  about  120  seats,  rising  tier  on 
tier,  like  a  collegiate  lecture  hall  and  in  this  are  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  how  to  start  tree  planting,  the  value 
of  shelter  belts  as  protection  foi'  crops  and  live-stock, 
and  other  aspects  of  arboreal  work  ou  the  prairies.  The 
car  is  self  coiitained  in  every  way  and  has  its  own  elec- 
trical plant  so  that  when  it  arrives  at  some  small  out- 
of-the-way  spot  on  the  prairies,  it  is  able  to  present 
motio)i  jiicturcs  without  being  dependent  on  local  re- 
sources. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  to  travel  over  the  west- 
cru  prairies  and  stop  at  centres  where  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  need  of  tree  planting.  In  advance  the  advent 
of  the  car  has  been  advertised,  and  the  co-operation  of 
all  public  organizations  likely  to  help  is  enlisted. 
Afternoon  and  evening  lectures  are  delivered;  local 
problems  are  discussed  and  questions  are  answered. 
Moving  pictures  which  are  shown  illustrate  the  whole 
]u*oeess  of  tree-planting  from  the  seedling  in  the  jiurs- 
ery  to  the  ultimate  mature  tree.  Sixty  million  seedr 
lings  have  been  successfully  grown  on  the  prairies,  and 
the  association  has  some  fine  photographs  of  well 
wooded  areas  that  were  formerly  bare  and  open.  The 
result  in  these  areas  has  been  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  grow  fruit  and  produce  that  formerly  could  not 
withstand  the  wind  storms. 

The  Lecture  Car  was  outfitted  at  Ottawa  and  was 
sent  to  Montreal  for  a  day's  inspection  when  Lord 
Shaughnessy  and  E.  W.  Beatty,  chairman  and  pres- 
ident respectively  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  paid  it  a  visit  and 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  project.  Mr.  Robson 
Black  of  Ottawa  is  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association's  educational  enterprises  which,  in  East- 
em  Canada,  are  mainly  concentrated  upon  the  preven- 
tion of  forest  fires  through  winning  popular  co-opera- 
tion. 
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Among  the  pioneers  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
on  a  great  scale  in  Canada,  high  place  must  certainly 
be  accorded  to  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
The  history  of  the  Company  in  question,  which  was 
founded,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Smith,  its  present  President,  has  been  marked  by 
steady,  consistent  and  continuous  growth  and  progress. 
This  has  been  due  not  only  to  high  efficiency  of  organ- 
ization, but  also  to  systematic  and  tenacious  adherence 
to  a  carefully  devised  policy  which  has  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  its  program,  as  an  absolute  essential,  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniformly  high  standard  of  quality 
in  its  products. 

The  Company's  mills  are  situated  at  Beauhamois 
and  Crabtree  Mills  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
Cornwall  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  timber  limits  are  located  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula, 
and  comprise  an  area  of  480  square  miles.  These 
limits  are  exceptionally  well  wdoded  and  carry  a  vei"y 
heavy  percentage  of  Black  Spruce,  the  remaining 
woods  being  made  up  of  White  Spruce  and  some  Bal- 
sam. The  wood  is  of  excellent  growth  and  can  be 
lumbered  at  a  very  low  price.  At  Gaspe  the  wood  is 
rossed  and  put  on  boats  and  conveyed  to  Cornwall  en- 
tirely by  water,  Avhere  the  sulphite  mill  of  tlie  Com- 
pany is  located. 

The  Company's  Cornwall  Division  has  been  making 
paper  since  1887  and  was  taken  over  by  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  in  1919.  Cornwall,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  is  approximately  sixty-seven  miles  west 
of  Montreal  and  is  connected  with  that  city  Tiy  steam- 
ship and  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  lines.  The  sulp.hite  mill  at  Cornwall 
is  absolutely  new  and  i.^  acknowledged  to  be  the  last 
word  in  sulphite  construction.  The  capacity  of  this 
jilant  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  tons  a  day.  The 
Company  also  has  in  process  of  construction  an  elec- 
trolytic bleach  plant,  where  it  will  maimfacture  all 
its  own  bleach. 

The  paper  mill  at  Cornwall  has  four  Fourdrinier 
macjiines  —  one  seventy-two  inch,  two  eighty-two  inch, 
and    one    ninety    inch, —    seventeen   beaters,    and    four 


super-calenders,  the  widest  of  which  takes  a  fifty-two 
inch  sheet.  This  mill  will  mm  on  Sulphite  Bonds, 
Antique  and  Featherweight  Books,  No.  1  Books,  Flat 
Writings,  Blotting  Papers,  and  one  machine  is  now 
being  changed  over  to  manufacture  Bristol  Board. 
The  Bristol  Board  at  the  present  time  is  imported 
almo,st  entirely  from  the  United  States.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  the  Company  is  the  first  and  only 
inamifacturer  of  blotting  paper  in  -Canada.  The 
plant  at  Cornwall  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  and 
the  new  boiler  house  built  of  the  latest  design.  The 
production  at  this  Division  will  be  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  fifty  tons  a  day. 

At   the   village    of    Crabtree    Mills,    .some    four   miles 
from    Joliette,    and    between    thirty    and    forty    miles 
from   Montreal,    are   located  the    Crabtree   mills.      The 
writer  was  recently  afforded  the  opportunity  of  going 
all  over  this  big  plant  and  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  obvious  excellence  of  its  whole  planning  and 
organization   and   with  the  superb   condition    in   whirl 
it  is  kept.     Sulphite  bonds  are  an  important  product 
of   these    mills    and    the    daily    outpiit    is   very   heavy. 
The   mills  are    equipped   with    two   machines,    and   the 
equipment   of   the   beater   and    finishing   rooms   is   the 
last   word    in    efficiency.      The   latter   of   the   two    ma- 
chines installed  at  CU-abtree  is  equipped  with  the  new 
Harland    Electric    Drive.      A    plant    for   handling    old 
papers  is  being  installed  there.     This  plant  will  manu- 
facture  hook    papers   at    extremely   low    prices,    as    it 
will  be  enabled  to  do  by  reason   of  the   fact  that  the 
Company    has    its    own    water    power    and    plenty    of 
water  to  wash   the  .stock.     It  is  readily  apparent  that 
on  the  building  of  these  mills  the  most  careful   atten- 
tion  was   bestowed,    and    the   same    remark    applies   to 
the  arrangement  of  the  location  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing units.     The  product  is  notable  for  its  clean- 
ness, fine  color  and  uniform  high  quality. 

The  main  material  used  in  the  Crabtree  jilant  will 
be  old  magazines  and  sulphite  pulp.  The  output  is 
40  tons  a  day.  The  power  of  these  mills  is  gen- 
erated by  the  Company  at  its  own  development  on  the 
Lac    Oureau    river,    on    which    the    mills    are    situated. 


Crabtree  Division  Recently  Enlarged. 
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Power  from  this  source  also  linliis  the  village,  which 
ilias  a  population  of  over  300,  and  the  various  hoii-ses 
in  it.  The  Company  has.  opened  in  the  village  an 
admirable  club-house,  wit)i  bowling  alleys,  billiard 
and  pool  tables,  card  room,  reading  rooms  and  a 
large  lecture  hall  which  is  also  utilized  for  various 
social  functions,  for  the  use  of  its  employees.  It 
also  runs  a  boarding-house  for  their  u.se,  at  which  some 
fifty  or  so  of  them  obtain  excellent  accommodation. 
Further,  it  has  erected  several  admirably-planned 
houses,  and  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  several 
more,  to  provide  residential  accommodation  for  mar- 
ried employees.  In  s^iort,  the  village  is  in  rapid 
jirocess  of  development  along  the  best  and  most 
modern  communal  lines.  It  should  be  added  that, 
during  the  day-time,  a  school  is  conducted  in  the 
club-house  by  a  highly  qualified  teacher. 

At  the  Beauharnois  Division,  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  was  started  in  1912  on  an  86  incji  Four- 
drinicr  machine,  the  Company  has  a  loft-dried  mill 
and  two  Fourdrinier  machines  in  operation.  The 
more  recently  installed  of  these  was  built  by  the  Do- 
minion Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Laehine,  near 
Montreal.  This  plant  represents  the  very  latest  in 
paper  mill  construction  and  equipment.  It  is  com- 
pletely equipped  to  manufacture  the  highest  grade 
Bonds,  Steel  Plate,  Stationery  Paper,  etc.  The  two 
machines  mentioned  produce  something  like  twenty 
tons  daily  of  tub-sized,  loft  dried.  Bond  and  Ledger 
Papers  and  High  Class  Stationery  Papers  generally. 
The  mill  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
Lake  St.  Louis,  which  is  a  broadening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  This  situation  is  an  idpal  location 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  of 
precisely  that  quality  ;s.o  essential  to  the  making  of 
hig)i  grade  such  as  those  for  their  pre-eminence  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,   Ltd.,   are  renowned. 

Indeed,  with  regard  to  all  the  three  plants  of 
the  Compauy,  it  may  be  said  that  their  location 
could  not  possibly  be  improved  on.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  this  fact  that  tjie  Company's  costs 
of  manufacturing  are  as  low  as  those  at  which  any 
mills   can   manufacture. 

The   officers   of  the   Company   are   as  follows:   Mr. 


C.  Howard  Smith,  President;  Messrs.  Jas.  W.  Pyke 
and  J.  Alexander  Cameron,  Vice-Presidents;  Messrs. 
J.  J.  M.  Pangman,  D.  W.  Campbell,  W.  D.  Robb, 
Howard  Murray,  and  T.  P.  Howard,  Directors;  Mr. 
Harold  Crabtree,  Secretary;  Mr.  E.  Howard  Smith, 
Treasurer;  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Howard,  Comptroller.  The 
office  of  Comptroller,  by  the  way,  is  a  new  one,  the 
creation  of  whioh  iias  been  rendered  necessary  by 
rea.son  of  the  great  expansion  in  the  scope  and  business 
of  the  Company  during  the  past  few  years.  Approx- 
imately, the  number  of  employees  at  the  three  mills 
i.s  as  follows:  at  Beauharnois,  220;  at  CralTtree  Mills, 
150;    at    Cornwall,    350. 

The  Company  also  owns  the  Federal  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  acts  as  distributor  for  a  part  of  its 
product. 

In  conversation  with  the  writer,  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Smith,  the  President  of  the  Company,  said  that, 
while  manufacturing  orders  had  been  slack  for  some 
months,  they  had,  since  the  middle  of  April,  shown 
a  decided  improvement.  He  added  that  tjne  sales 
through  the  distributing  Company  have  been  very 
good,   particularly    in    writing    papers. 


SAYS  CANADA'S  TIMBER  NOT  IMPORTANT. 

Ch.  Groud,  writing  in  Le  Papier,  for  February  1921, 
seems  to  realise  that  our  forests,  in  spite  of  the  fine 
showing  they  are  making  at  present  in  furnishing  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  world's  paper 
supply,  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  He  says, 
"Canada  and  neighbouring  countries  export  mostly 
soft  coniferous  woods ;  of  which  it  is  estimated  they 

furnish  about  85'/{   of  the  world's  consumption 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  actually  two  great  timber 
reserves,  viz.,  in  central  Africa  and  in  South  America. 
The  timber  reserves  of  Canada  are  not  so  important, 
though  at  the  present  time  they  supply  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  world's  supply."  Forewarned  is  forearmed. 
By  taking  proper  care  of  our  resources  we  can  surely 
retain  the  very  enviable  position  we  have  acquired 
A\'itliin  the  last  decade. — A.P.C. 


I.  H.  Weldon,  head  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  Cornwall  Division  is  situated    on  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal  System. 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS;  THEIR  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.  Bv  Nelson  Courtlandt  Brown,  B.  A., 
M.F.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York.  1919. 
471  pages,  120  illustrations.  Price  $4.00. 
One  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  forester  is  to 
accomplish  the  complete  utilization  of  timber  cut.  The 
more  full.v  he  is  informed  of  general  practice  the  more 
easily  can  he  decide  on  the  possibility  which  may  be 
applicable  to  his  own  circumstances.  One  of  the  most 
complete  and  interesting  reviews  of  the  manner  of 
utilizing  the  forest,  is  presented  in  Prof.  Brown's  book. 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  honored  by  being  the 
first  one  to  be  described.  Forty  pages  are  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  This  chapter  is  credited  to 
Mr.  T.  J.  Keeuan,  F.C.S.  who  is  known  to  nearly  every- 
one in  the  industry  as  a  former  editor  of  "Paper"  and 
secretary  since  its  organization,  of  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  Mr.  Keenan 
has  succeeded  in  getting  a  great  deal  of  useful  material 
into  the  pages  at  his  disposal  and  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
forester  or  woodlands  owner  who  is  not  an  expert 
paper  maker.  A  few  typographical  errors  will  doubt- 
less be  noticed  by  the  critical  paper  maker  but  this 
does  not  detract  seriously  from  the  value  of  the  chap- 
ter. It  will  be  noticed  with  some  amusement  for  in- 
stance, that  the  pulp  is  screened  through  a  10"  perfora- 
tion and  that  the  disc  of  a  chipper  revolves  at  2,000 
revolutions  per  minute.  As  some  of  the  material  is 
quoted  from  some  other  sources,  including  Govern- 
ment bulletins,  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  assumption  of  15  cords  as  the  average  cut  per 
acre  for  all  kinds  of  pulp  wood,  and  that  80%  of  the 
pulp  companies  own  their  own  standing  timber.  To 
the  bibliography  might  be  added  Huebner's  "Coloring 
of  Paper,"  Stevens'  "Paper  Mill  Chemist,"  Suter- 
mcister's  "Chemistry  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Making" 
(John  Wiley  and  Sons)  and  Witham's  "Modern  Pulp 
and  Paper  Making,"  (Chemical  Catalog  Company). 
The  names  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Journals  might  also 
have  been  mentioned. 

As  regards  the  general  information  given  in  the 
book,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  twice  as  much 
wood  is  used  in  the  United  States  for  boxes  and  crates 
and  for  cross  ties  as  is  used  for  making  woodpulp. 
Throughout  the  work  we  find  tables  giving  in  concise 
form,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  regarding 
the  consumption  of  wood  for  various  purposes  and  the 
wastes  and  yields  involved.  The  excellent  illustrations 
include  both  diagrams  and  photographs.  A  number  of 
various  chapters  have  been  written  by  specialists  in 
their  particular  line  which  gives  the  book  a  greater 
dependability.  Besides  the  chapters  on  general  statis- 
tics and  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  the  sub- 
jects include  Tanning  Materials,  Veneers,  Slack 
Cooperage,  Tight  Cooperage,  Naval  Stores,  Hardwood 
Distillation,  Softwood  Distillation,  Charcoal,  Boxes 
and  Box  Shooks,  Cross  Ties,  Poles  and  Piling,  Posts, 
Mine  Timbers,  Fuelwood,  Shingles  and  Shakes,  Maple 
Syrup  and  Sugar,  Rubber,  Dye  Woods  and  Materials, 
Excelsior,  Cork. 

The  book  had  hardly  been  in  the  office  a  day  before 
the  editor  found  occasion  to  use  it  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  an  answer  to  a  question  from  a  cor- 
respondent. No  doubt  there  are  many  among  the 
readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  who  will  be 
glad  to  have  a  copy  of  this  excellent  volume.  It  is 
distributed  in  Canada  by  the  Renouf  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 
News  Print  Service  Bureau. 
On  April  25,  1921,  the  Office  of  the  Newsprint  Ser- 
vice Bureau  will  be  moved  from  18  East  41st  Street  to 
Room  607  Canadian  Pacific  Building — 
342  MADISON  AVENUE 
New  York  City 
Which  is  on  Madison  Avenue  between  43rd  and  44th 
Streets,  directly  west  of  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

Correspondents  and  exchanges  are  asked  to  kindly 
change  their  mailing  lists  so  that  mail  to  arrive  on 
April  25  or  later  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address. 

R.  S.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary. 


THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION  A.P.  &  P.A. 

The  following  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
As.sociation :  Managers  of  woodlands  departments; 
woods  superintendents ;  logging  engineers ;  foresters, 
and  others  directly  employed  by  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies in  the  acquisition,  exchange,  management  and 
exploitation  of  timber  or  timber  lands. 

This  section  is  now  in  a  position  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate to  its  members  and  the  Industry  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  methods  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  forest  exploitation.  The  value  of  this  Sec- 
tion will  depend  entirely  upon  the  use  members  make 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  many  practical  problems 
of  their  timber  land  developments. 

Some  of  the  subjects  for  discu.ssion  at  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section  are :  The  Use 
of  Tractors  on  Snow  and  Ice  Roads  in  Woods  Opera- 
tions; Slash  Disposal  in  Relation  to  Fire  Protection 
and  Reforestation ;  Sinkage  of  Pulpwood  on  Drives 
and  in  Storage;  Woods  Operations  Costs;  Methods  of 
Forest  Maps  and  Surveys  in  Relation  to  Taxation  and 
Forest  Management.  Members  of  the  Section  would 
welcome  the  attendance  of  the  Woods  men  of  both 
American  and  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies. 


HARD  ON  THE  BRITISH. 

The  London  "Daily  Mail"  publishes  the  following 
letter,  inter  alia,  from  a  Dutch  printer  named  Wm. 
Smit :  "We  get  almost  heaps  of  offers  from  German 
papermakers.  From  English  firms  we  never  see  any. 
It  is  not  onl.v  the  low  exchange  which  induces  us  to  buy, 
but  in  the  first  place  the  qualit.v,  which  is  much  better 
than  that  offered  by  our  own  factories.  As  a  neutral 
I  do  not  care  a  penny  whether  I  bu.v  from  German.v  or 
Great  Britain,  and  we  in  Holland  often  wonder  how  it 
is  possible  that  vanquished  Germany  can  display  such 
energy  and  tenacity  ...  I  am  convinced  that  un- 
less Great  Britain  alters  entirely  her  business 
policy  with  the  Continent  (for  instance  by  accepting 
the  Continental  weights  and  dimensions)  Germany  will 
again  succeed  in  playing  the  first  violin.  The  only  way 
left  for  England  to  make  headway  against  the  competi- 
tion of  Germanj'  is  to  be  more  efficient  and  more  tena- 
cious in  her  business  methods.  Many  English  firms 
have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Con- 
tinental business  men.  The  best  thing  you  in  England 
can  do  is  to  be  more  industrious  and  more  modern  in 
your  business  ways  .  .  .  and  to  see  that  your 
people  learn  foreign  languages,  as  we  do  in  Holland." 
The  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  letter  has  been 
preached  by  British  consuls  for  the  past  15  years. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A-3.Treating  Typhacea  to  obtain  Fibrous  Material. 

— (Jer.  patent  Nd.  303,933.  P.  HORING,  Nov.  2,  1917. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  .56SA  (Aug.  31,  1920).— 
Rpcds  sucli  as  Typhaceae  before  treatment  with  liquor 
to  separate  the  fibrou.s  matter  are  boiled  exhaustively 
with  water  and  after  removal  of  the  uudis.solved 
residue,  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
under  reduced  pressure.  A  yellowish  brown,  hygro- 
scopic product  is  obtained  which  contains  20  percent 
of  ash,  chiefly  CaO  and  PoO,.  nitrogenous  matter, 
hexoses  and  pentoses,  it  possesses  nutrient  and  therap- 
eutic properties. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Resinous  Products  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liq- 
uor.—(4er.  patent  No.  320.508,  W.  OEIIL,  Nov.  30, 
1916.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  5()8A  (Aug.  31,  1920). 
Silicates  or  compoiuuls  of  heavy  metals  are  added  to 
the  sulphite  waste  liquor,  whereby  the  CaH.SO.,)„  is 
converted  into  Ca  silicate  or  into  an  insoluble  liisul- 
phite,  which  is  then  separated  from  the  resin  solution. 
—A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Treating  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  for  the  Recov- 
ery of  SO.,.— U.  S.  patent  No.  1,342,721,  AUGUST 
SCIIAEFER,  Portland,  Ore.,  U.S.A.,  assignor  to  Noi-tb- 
west  Process  Company,  June  8,  1928.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  xxiii,  301  (Aug.  18,  1920).— The  SO,  is  recovered 
from  the  waste  sul|)hite  liquor  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
the  liquor  in  a  favorable  condition  for  fermentation, 
etc.  The  waste  liquor  a's  discharged  from  the  blow- 
]nt  of  the  digester  flows  in  a  thin  film  over  a  series  of 
vertically  stacked  steam-heated  coils  contained  in  a 
chamber  in  which  a  vacuum  of  5  toi  6  inches  is  main- 
tained by  a  barometric  .iet  condenser.  The  heat  and 
diminished  pressure  facilitate  the  escape  of  SO;,,  which 
is  recovered  b,v  absorption  in  water  in  ai  suitable  lank 
situated  between  the  evaporating  chamber  and  the 
condenser.  The  remainder  of  the  liquor  is  discharged 
through  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  chamber, 
neutralized  and  cooled.  It  may  then  be  fei'mented  for 
the  jiroduction  of  alcohol. — A.P.C. 

HO;  R-2.  The  bleaching  of  paper  pulp.  CLARENCE 
J.  WEST.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxi,  (Dee.  9,  1920).— Con- 
tribution No.  22  of  the  Committee  on  Bibliography  of 
T.A.P.P.I.— C.J.W. 

K-10;  R-2.  The  sizing  of  paper — a  reading  list.  — 
CLARENCE  J.  WEST.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxi,  20  (Nov. 
11,  1920)  ;  21  (Nov.  18,  1920).— Contribution  No.  19 
of  the  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.— 
C.J.W. 

K-14.  Evolution  of  the  modem  Camachine. — U.  S. 
Paper  Maker,  Ixii.  24  (Nov.  15,  1920). — Discussion  of 
the  Cameron  slitting  and  rewinding  machines. — C.J.W. 

K-23,-  R-2.  Blotting  paper — a  reading  list. — CLAR- 
ENCE J.  WEST.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxi,  22  (Nov.  25, 
1920). — Contribution  No.  21  of  the  Committee  on  Bibli- 
ography of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.— C.J.W. 

K-23 ';  R-2.  Filter  paper— A  reading  list.— CLAREN'CE 
J.  WEST.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxii,  15  (Oct.  1920).— Con- 
tribution No.  16  of  the  Committee  on  Bibliography  of 
T.  A.  P.  P.  I.— C.W.J. 

K-0;  R-2.  Paper  making  materials. — CLARENCE  J. 


WEST.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxi,  25,  26,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8.  (Dec.  16— Feb.  17,  1920-1921).— Contribution  No.  23 
of  the  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. — 
C.J.W.      (Now  available  as  reprint.— Ed.) 

K-0.  Soles  of  Paper,  etc.— Br.  patent  No.  123,166,  S. 
ABRAHAM,  Englaml.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  668 
(Nov.  1920). — Soles  composed  of  a  layer  of  paper, 
cardboard,  powdered  cork,  and  sawdust,  covered  M-ith 
a  M'aterproof  fabric  both  sides  of  which  have  been 
coated  with  an  adhesive  solution  consisting  of  naptha, 
]iara  nd:)ber,  boric  acid,  powdered  alum,  and  alcohol 
soluble  color.- — A.P.-C. 

K-0.  Artificial  Leather.— Br.  patent  No.  141,385,  G. 
MILLER,  Meopham,  Kent,  England,  June  9,  1920. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  349  (Aug.  25,  1920).— Artifi- 
cial leather  is  made  from  jiaper.  alone  or  combined 
with  a  textile  fabric,  by  treating  with  a  vegetable  glue 
such  as  is  obtained  from  bananas,  or  from  the  farina 
of  Cloocasia  esculadium,  mixed  with  water  containing 
25  percent  glycerin,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
isinglass,  casein,  gum  damar  or  other  agglutinant.  The 
material  is  then  air-dried  and  may  be  dyed.  The  mat- 
erial so  treated  may  be  waterproofed  with  a  mixture 
containing  a  vegetable  wax  such  as  carnauba,  mixed, 
for  example,  with  paraffin  wax  and  turpentine.  Sev- 
eral sheets  ma.y  be  superimposed,  and  the  material  may 
be  finished  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
leather.— A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Thickening  Fabrics  Made  from  Paper  Threads. 
— Ger.  patent  No.  301,561,  P.  RAWITSCHER,  Ger- 
many. Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  669  (Nov.  1920).— The 
finished  fabric  is  sub.iected  to  a  prolonged  cooking. 
The  threads  are  iieritianently  swnlleii. —  A.P.C. 

L-7.  Precipitation  and  Purification  of  Artificial  Silk 
Solutions.  Ger.  patent  No.  324,334,  A.  THILMANY, 
Sept.  14,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  788A  (Dec. 
15,  1920).  Acidified  water  or  a  weak  salt  solution  is 
sprayed  into  a  bath  of  the  usual  precipitating  solutions 
through  nozzles,  which  are  fixed  between  two  elec- 
trodes. The  precipitated  or  superficially  coagulated 
fibers  are  thus  hardeiunl  and  purified. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Bath  for  Spinning  Threads  from  Viscose.  Ger. 
palent  No.  324,433,  J.  C.  HARTOGS,  March  1,  1914. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  778A  (Dec.  15,  1920).  The 
bath  consists  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining not  less  than  7  per  cent  HoSO^,  to  which  two  or 
more  soluble  sulphates  are  added  in  such  quantities  that 
not  less  than  five  equivalents  of  SO4  ions  are  present 
for  every  three  equivalents  of  H  ions.  A  suitable  solu- 
tion for  viscose  which  has  been  kept  7  to  8  days  con- 
sists of  NboSO^  sixteen  parts,  MgSOJH,,0  thirty  part.s, 
H2SO4  nine  parts,  and  water  forty-five  parts. — A.P.-C. 

"L-7.  Artificial  Threads.— Br.  patent  No.  - 141,041, 
Glanzfaden  Akt. — Ges.,  Petersdorf  in  Riesengebirge, 
Germany,  June  2,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  300 
Aug.  18,  1920). — To  obtain  very  fine  threads  from 
viscose  by  the  drawing  out  process,  the  viscose  used 
is  prepared  from  a  "very  weak  hydrated  cellulose", 
and  the  original  relatively-thick  threads  are  stretched, 
while  undergoing  coagulation,  in  a  slowly  acting  pre- 
cipitating  liquid,   such    as   1   percent   H2SO4    solution. 
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After  leaving  the  eoagrulatiiig:  hatli,  the  threads  are 
wound  OB  reels  revolviug  in  a  2  to  4  jjereeiit  H.SO, 
solution,  by  which  they  are  finally  hardened. 

L-7.  Precip,itating  Bath  for  Artificial  TTireads.  Br. 
patent  No.  147,416,  ZELLSTOFFFABKIK  WALDHOP 
and  V.  HOTTENROTH,  Mannheim,  Germany,  Oct.  6, 
1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1181  (Dec.  15,  1920).  A 
precipitating  bath  for  artificial  threads,  etc.,  more  par- 
ticularly of  viscose,  consists  of  the  crude  mixture  of 
carbohydrates,  etc.,  obtained  on  hydrolyzing  wood  or 
other  cellulose-containing  materials  with  mineral  acid; 
the  acid  in  the  bath  may  be  partly  or  completely  neu- 
tralized, and  other  reagents  such  as  ammonium  sul- 
phate, solium  bisulphate,  formic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and 
alum,  may  be  added.  In  an  example,  sawdust  is  knead- 
ed with  80  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  left  to  staiid,  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  mixture  heated ;  the  hydrolyzed 
mass  is  concentrated,  partly  neutralized,  filtered  and 
treated  as  above,  or  it  may  be  completely  neutralized 
and  concentrated  to  a  syrup  or  to  crvstallization. — A. 
P.-C. 

N-7.  U.  S.  Water-Power  Commission  regulations. 
Paper,  9-10,  (Sept.  29,  1920).  A  brief  .outline  of  the 
regulations  governing  the  procedure  for  obtaining 
licenses  for  water-power  development  operations  under 
the  recentlv  passed  Federal  Water-Power  Act. 
— A.P.-C. 

N-7.  Unused  energy  of  the  United  States. — Water- 
power  resources  aiid  development.  The  Guarantv  Tnist 
Co.  Paper,  23-4,  .30,  (Sept.  ir-,,  1920).  An  analysis  of 
the  estimated  total  Avater-powcr  and  the  developed 
water-power  of  the  II.  S.  and  the  advantages  of  water 
over  fuel  as  a  source  of  mechanical  energy,  together 
with  a  diseu.ssion  of  the  recent  Water-Power  Act.  — 
A.P.-C. 

0-3. — Operation  of  the  hot-process  water  softener. 
GEORGE  H.  GIBSON.  Chem.  Met.  Eug..  22,  899-902, 
(May  12,  1920);  Paper,  14-8,  (Sept.  8,  1920),  25,32 
(Sept.  15,  1920).  The  Sorge-Cochrane  Hot-Process 
Water  Softener  performs  the  functioiis  of  water  soft- 
ener and  at  the  same  time  of  oi)en  feed-water  heater. 
The  advantages  of  softening  water  hot  instead  of  cold 
are :  ranch  greater  speed  of  reaction  between  the  soft- 
ening chemicals  and  the  incrusting  solid.s  of  the  water; 
increased  size  of  pptd.  particles  and  decreased  viscos- 
ity and  density  of  the  water,  resulting  in  a  quicker 
sedimentation.  AnHlyses  are  given  showing  that  in 
a  com.  in.stallation  the  softener  had  reduced  the  total 
solids  from  40.72  to  23.95  gr.  per  (U.S.)  gal.  and  the 
incrusting  solids  from  31.48  to  1.65  gr.  per  (U.S.)  gal. 
The  mechanical  features  of  the  app.  aredescribed,  par- 
ticularly the  chemical  proportioner  used  to  regulate 
the  feed  of  chemicals  in  proportion  to  the  flow  of  raw 
water  and  the  sand  filter  for  filtering  off  the  pptd. 
scale-forming  ingredients  of.  the  water. 

P-2.  Pulp  and  Paper  School  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  CHARLES  A.  BRAUTLECHT.  Paper,  21,  25, 
44,  46,  (Sept.  22,  1920).  A  description  of  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  School  with  a 
list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  each  yr.  of  the  course. — 
A.P.-C. 

R-2.  Hstory  of  papermaking  in  the  United  States. — 
MAUDE  V.  DICKINSON.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxi,  21 
(Nov.  18,  1920).— Contribution  No.  20  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bibliography,  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.— C.J.W. 

R-2,  Textile  fibers  and  cellulose   in  Brazil.     M. 
PIE  CORREA.    Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  2  (Jan.  6, 


1921).  This  is  a  review  of  a  book,  Fibras  texteis  e 
cellulose,  issued  by  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1919.  The  most  im- 
portant fibrous  plants  are  Piteira  gigantea  (Fourcroy- 
agigantea)  and  jute  (corchorus  capsularis). — C.J.W. 
R-2.  Paper  research  literature,  vii. — A  list  of  the 
contributions  by  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce. — Compiled  by  F.  A.  Curtis. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxi,  19  (Nov.  4,  1920).— Contribution 
No.  18  of  the  Committee  on  Bibliographv  of  T.  A.  P. 
P.  1.— C.J.W. 

R-2.  Paper  research  literature,  vi. — A  list  of  contri- 
butions of  the  staff  of  Koniglisches  Materialprufung- 
samt  zu  Berlin.  Compiled  by  WILLIAJM  HERZBERG. 
Translated  and  augmented  by  CLARENCE  J.  WEST. 
—Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxii,  17  (Oct.  21,  1920)  ;  18  (Oct.  28, 
1920).  Contribution  no.  17  of  the  Committee  on  Bibli- 
ography, of  T. A. P. P. I.— C.J.W. 

R-2.  A  rare  book  on  papermaking.  DARD 
HUNTER.  Paper,  16-8,  (Sept.  15.  1920).  A  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Scheffer's  book  on  papermaking  (publish- 
ed 1765-1771)  which  is  printed  on  81  specimens  of 
paper's  made  from  everj^  form  of  vegetation  that  the 
author  could  reduce  to  pulp. — A.P.-C. 

R-4.  Standard  paper  sample  books  mean  economy 
and  profit.  Paper,  10,  34,  (July  28,  1920).  A  plea  for 
a  standardized  size  for  paper  mfrs.'  sample  books,  so 
that  they  may  be  most  handily  filed  for  instant  and 
continuous  reference. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  The  Situation  of  paper.— II.  H.  REYNOLDS. 
U.  S.  Paper  Maker,  Ixii,  24  (Nov.  15,  1920).— A  careful 
analysis  of  the  paper  situation  and  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  paper  and  their  probable  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  paper  for  1921.  It  should  be  read  by 
all  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  paper. — C.J.W. 

R-5.  Paper  exports  to  Argentina.  Paper,  21-2,  (Sept. 
8,  1920).  An  anal,\sis  of  the  paper  import  trade  of 
Argentina  before  the  War  and  of  the  present  opportun- 
ities in  that  field.— A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Paper  production  and  consumption  for  the  year 
1921.  GEORGE  OLMSTEAD.  U.  S.  Paper  Maker, 
Ixii,  9,  (Nov.  15,  1920).  It  is  estimated  that  1920-1921 
will  see  the  installation  in  the  United  States  of  100  new 
papermaking  machines,  producing  about  4,800  tons  per 
124  hours,  or  nearly  1,500,000  tons  yearly.  This  is  an 
increased  capacity  of  25  per  cent  for  book  paper,  33 
per  cent,  for  boards  and  7  per  cent  for  writings.  The 
question  of  consumption  is  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  advertising,  which,  as  related  to  paper,  is 
over  $1,000,000,000  annually.  Nineteen  twenty-one 
advertising  will  be  at  least  10  percent  more  than  for 
1920.— C.J.W. 

R-7.  Careful  systematic  plan  for  industrial  relations. 
Paper,  20,  32,  (Sept.  22,  1920).  Methods  and  features 
employed  by  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  to 
establish  sound  relations  between  the  company  and  its 
employees. — A.P.-C. 

R-11.  Activities  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
D.  CLARK  EVEREST.  U.  S.  Paper  Maker,  Ixii,  24 
(Nov.  15,  1920).  A  statement  is  made  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  solved  or  which  are  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  laboratory.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  is  the  question  of  the  storage 
of  Avoodpulp  and  pulp  wood. — C.J.W. 

R-12.  Cost  system  and  the  executive.  —  B.  A. 
FRANKLIN.  U.  S.  Paper  Maker.  Ixii,  1  (Dec.  1, 
1920).— C.J.W. 
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Union  workers  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  voted  to  reject  the  30  per  eetit. 
vvajre  reduction  proposed  by  the  manufacturers  fnr 
May  11.  Local  unions  have  been  instructed  "that 
should  satisfactory  terms  of  settlement  not  be  forth- 
coming from  the  paper  manufacturers  between  now 
and  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  existing  agreements, 
work  will  automatically  cease  in  the  mills  of  six  com- 
panies upon  May  1,  and  thirteen  companies  upon  May 
11."  Should  the  walk-out  occur,  labor  leaders  as.sei't 
approximatel.y  twenty  five  thousand  workers  will  be 
affected  and  fifty  mills  of  19  companies  tied  up.  These 
mills,  they  claim,  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the 
paper  stock  consumed  in  this  country,  having  a  daily 
output  of  3,600  tons  of  newsprint  and  1,500  tons  of 
finer  paper  for  job  pi-inting.  Conferences  between 
union  representatives  and  manufacturers  have  been  in 
progress  since  last  February.  The  pulp  and  sulphite 
w^orkers  originally  sought  for  a  10  per  cent,  wage  in- 
crease and  the  paper  makers  for  a  five  per  cent,  in- 
crease. 

Mills  countered  with  proposals  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  a  nine  hour  day;  discontinuance  of  over- 
time; 30  per  cent,  wage  reduction;  and  allowance  for 
a  readjustment  of  these  scales  upon  notice  of  either 
party  up  to  May  15,  1922. 

Two  weeks  ago  union  representatives  formally  noti- 
fied manufacturers  that  they  could  not  accept  their 
proposals,  but  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  refer- 
endum. The  vote  was  taken  last  Sunday  by  local 
unions. 

A  big  drop  in  the  price  of  newsprint  in  the  British 
market  was  predicted  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Express,  in  an  address  before  a  gathering 
of  newspaper  proprietors  last  evening.  At  present,  he 
said,  many  British  newspaper  proprietors  ware  paying 
8d  per  pound  for  newsprint,  though  it  was  now  obtain- 
able in  the  open  market  for  2='/4d.  This  indicated  ab- 
normal conditions  in  the  trade,  which  could  not  con- 
tinue. After  referring  to  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  productive  possibilities  of  various  coun- 
tries. Lord  Beaverbrook  said  that  he  felt  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  declaring  that  "the  fall  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  would  go  very  far."  This  declaration  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook 's  is  in  rather  singular  contrast  with 
a  statement  made  by  him  when  he  said  that  "The 
statement  that  the  manufacturing  industry  is  selling 
here  below  cost  price  is  perfectly  true." 

For  the  last  twelve  months  he  has  been  making  state- 
ments on  this  question.  As  proprietor  of  the  London 
Daily  Express  and  other  publications,  he,  no  doubt, 
has  his  reasons  for  the  line  he  is  taking  on  the  matter. 
One  might  have  thought  that  his  former  connection 
with  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation  would  have  in- 
clined him,  on  .sentimental  grounds,  to  more  friend- 
liness to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada.  But 
it  is  possible  that  sentiment  does  not  bulk  very  big  in 
his  make-up.  Anyhow,  when  people  realize  the  lengths 
to  which  he  is  seemingly  prepared  to  go,  in  his  efforts 
to  reduce  the  price  of  newsprint,  they  may  possibly  be 


a  little  more  cojiservativc  in  the  attention  they  pay  to 
such  statements. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Steele,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Export  ('ompany,  who  has  been  across  to  Europe  will 
return  to  Montreal,  via  New  York,  on  the  1st  May. 

Some  meetings  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will 
be  held  in  Montreal  today  (Thursday)  and  Friday. 
Among  those  who  will  be  in  Montreal  for  such  meet- 
ings are  Messrs  P.  B.  WSlson,  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  George  McKee  of  the  Donnacona 
Paper  Company,  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Company,  John  F.  Taylor,  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company, 
H.  Biei-mans,  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  and  E.  L.  Crooker,  of 
the  Laurentide  Company  and  T.  J.  Thomas,  J.  B. 
McGibbon,  of  J.  R.  Booth,  Ltd.,  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  of  Kin- 
leith  Paper  Mills,  and  I.  H.  Weldon,  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills. 

As  to  present  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, talks  on  the  subject  with  more  than  one  re- 
cognized authority  in  Montreal  can  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows:  The  newsprint  industry  while  not  run- 
ning at  100  per  cent,  capacity,  is  yet  showing  distinct 
signs  of  revival.  Writing  paper  shows  a  fair  business. 
In  regard  to  the  writing  paper  situation,  informed 
o]iinion  takes  the  view  that  one  of  the  two  reasons  why 
business  is  not  better  in  this  line  is  that  printers  are 
"pooling"  their  stocks;  jobbers,  who  are  not  getting 
much  business,  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  mills  are  not  getting  the  orders  that  they 
ought  to  get.  The  danger  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
that,  when  buying  does  seriously  begin,  everybody  will 
be  buying  all  grades  at  once,  and  thus  will  result  in 
strong  artificial  stimulus  which,  in  itself,  is  not  the 
best  thing  for  an  industry.  The  wrapping  paper  mar- 
ket shows  quite  a  definite  revival  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  clear  indications  that  the  same  condi- 
tion is  obtaining  in  this  country.  With  respect  to  the 
pulp  situation,  it  looks  as  though  every  mill  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  using  up  every  pound 
of  high-priced  pulp  it  has  on  hand  before  ordering 
more.  As  has  happened  on  previous  occasions,  the 
paper  mills  will  go  into  their  improved  markets  with 
bare  stockyards.  This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  increased 
briskness  in  the  pulp  situation  at  the  return  of  normal 
conditions. 

Mr.  E.  Beck,  in  charge  of  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  is  sailing 
next  Monday  by  the  Droltningholm  for  Stockholm. 
Going  with  Mr.  Beck,  who  is  making  a  special  study 
of  forestry  conditions  in  Scandinavia,  are  Messrs.  Gu.s- 
tave  Pichc,  chief  forester  of  Quebec,  and  E.  J.  Zavitz, 
chief  forester  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Beck's  object  in  making 
the  journey  is  to  obtain  information,  which  should  be 
of  high  value  to  the  industry  in  Canada,  with  regard 
to  forestrj^  methods,  and  particularly  reforestation,  in 
Scandinavia.  He  will  have  the  advantage  of  traveling 
under  the  guidance  of'^ome  of  the  leading  Scandina- 
vian forestry  experts,  and  thus  will  be  able  to  see  much 
that  is  not  usually  shown  to  the  outside  public. 
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The  organization  meeting  of  the  newly-inaugurated 
Paper  Club,  the  genesis  and  objects  of  which  were  ex- 
plained in  these  columns  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  by- 
laws of  the  Club  were  duly  adopted.  Mr.  E.  T.  Rey- 
nolds was  elected  president  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Bell  vice- 
president  and  the  following  were  elected  as  the  execut- 
ive committee:  Mes.srs.  8.  Rodier,  R.  M.  MacLean,  and 
P.  S.  Burns.  The  following  are  tJie  members  of  the 
Club :  Messrs.  E.  T.  Reynolds,  L.  C.  Selby  and  Armand 
Gauthier,  of  McFarlane,  Son  and  Hodgson ;  C.  Jodoin, 
of  La  Cie  de  Papier  Rolland ;  A.  W.  Bell,  S.  Rodier,  A. 
Villeneuve,  R.  H.  Ecclestone  and  J.  L.  Seguin,  of  the 
Rolland  Paper  Company,  Ltd. ;  H.  Larkin,  J.  A.  Ireland, 
T.  M.  Hubley,  J.  Labelle,  L.  Cuibord,  L.  N.  Veilleux, 
and  J.  B.  Larkin,  of  the  Federal  Paper  Company,  Ltd. ; 
J.  Home  and  J.  B.  Commie,  of  the  Beveridge  Paper 
Company  Ltd.;  J.  R.  Matheson  and  J.  Burns,  of  the 
Havill  Paper  Company;  A.  P.  Winn  and  D.  McCallum, 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  Ltd. ;  J.  M.  Hampshire, 
E.  S.  W(right,  J.  H.  Harnott,  H.  E.  Bell,  and  A.  J.  Lan- 
gelier,  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Ltd. ;  R.  M.  Mae- 
lean,  R.  B.  Hale,  A.  S.  Ginger,  T.  McDermott,  R,  G. 
Rodier,  and  W.  H.  Aird,  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills ;  M.  A.  Reid,  of  Barber-Ellis,  Ltd. ;  W.  R.  Currie, 
of  the  Dominion  Paper  Company;  P.  S.  Burns,  L.  E. 
Toupin  and  Dyer,  of  W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. ;  and  S.  W. 
Ewing  of  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Company. 

With  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  earlier  in  the 
month,  power  conditions  are  again  normal  in  Northern 
Ontario.  The  Abitibi  Company  will  not  be  affected 
by  another  period  of  low  water,  because  their  big 
storage  dam  is  now  almost  complete. 

The  Queen  City  Paper  and  Twine  Company,  Limited, 
has  been  organized  and  been  granted  a  charter  by  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Secretary's  Department,  authoriz- 
ing the  company  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paper  and 
twine  and  allied  products.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $40,000  and  the  head  office  is  at  Toronto  with  the 
following  provisional  directors:  Joseph  Bochnek, 
Morris  Oelbaum  and  Hyman  Siegel. 

The  David  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  incorporation  by  the  Dominion  Government 
with  power  to  carry  on  business  as  general  newspaper 
proprietors,  publishers,  etc.  The  capital  stock  is 
$50,000  and  the  head  office  is  Montreal. 

A  directors'  meeting  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  the  Fort  Wlilliam  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  was  held  in  Toronto  last 
week.  Among  those  in  attendance  were  W.  L.  Bird, 
manager  of  the  Fort  William  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited :  George  H.  Mead,  of  Dayton,  Ohio :  C.  E. 
Read,  of  the  Hull  Lumber  Companj',  Ottawa :  Col. 
Jones  and  George  Gray  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
Company.  It  was  learned  that  the  Fort  William  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  hopes  to  be  grinding  wood  at  its 
new  plant  in  Fort  William  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Mr.  Norris,  vice-president  of  the  Montreal  Heat  and 
Power  Co.  wa.s  also  ])resent  at  the  meeting. 

John  Hewitt,  of  the  Paper  Sales  Company,  Yonge 
Street,  Toronto,  was  greeted  by  many  friends  in  the 
paper  trade  on  his  return  from  North  Carolina  where 
he  spent  several  weeks  regaining  his  health  which  had 
suffered  through  too  close  application  to  busine.ss.  His 
many  friends  were  pleased  to  note  his  old  time  vigor 
after  an  enjoyable  outing. 

The  high  water  mark  of  efficiency  was  attained  on 
April  7th  when  the  employees  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company  at  Iroquois  Falls  turned  out  265  tons 


of  newspririt  paper  in  one  day  on  four  machines,  con- 
stituting 96.9  per  cent  efficiency.  No.  5  iuaehine, 
which  is  160  inches  wide,  was  recently  installed  in  28 
days. 


WAGE  CONFERENCE  OF  PAPER  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANIES. 

New  York,  April  25.  —  Paper  manufacturers,  who 
met  here  todaj',  continued  in  their  stand  that  wages  in 
their  mills  should  be  lowered,  and  made  no  change  in 
the  plan  rejected  recently  by  the  vai'ious  labor  unions 
having  membership  in  their  factories. 

The  undersigned  Paper  Manufacturing  Companies, 
at  the  request  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers  and 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  &  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
expressed  through  invitation  of  their  International 
Presidents,  iiave  been  acting  together  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  mutually  satisfactory  adjustments  of  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  to  take  the  place  of  those 
provided  for  by  the  Trade  Agreements  which  exist  be- 
tween each  of  such  manufacturers  and  the  labour 
unions  named,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  any  inter- 
ruptions of  operation  in  their  manufacturing  business 
when  such  agreements  expire  on  May  1st  and  May 
11th. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  February  2-ith, 
and  a  meeting  attended  by  all  of  them  on  March  30th 
at  which  time  the  manufacturers  present  agreed  on 
proposals  to  be  made  to  the  labour  unions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wages  and  working  conditions  such  as  the  pre- 
sent business  situation  in  the  paper  industry  warrants, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  well  as  living  costs. 

A  committee  of  manufacturers  presented  said  pro- 
posals to  the  labor  unions  who  had  invited  the  joint 
action.  The  Committee  reported  to  the  full  meeting 
of  manufacturers  Ajjril  20th,  that  the  proposals  made 
were  rejected  by  the  labor  unions  and  that  no  definite 
counter  proposition  has  been  made  by  them. 

"The  action  taken  by  the  employees  concerned,"  .said 
a  statement  issued  after  the  meeting,  "is  regretted  by 
the  manufacturers  as  each  of  them  is  desirous  of  operat- 
ing his  ])lant  to  the  largest  possible  e.xtent,  thereby  fur- 
nishing as  much  employment  as  is  po,ssible  to  the  em- 
ployees and  paying  rates  of  wages  compatible  there- 
with which  are  represented  in  the  proposition  submitted 
to  the  labor  unions  and  rejected  bj-  them." 

Manufacturers  said  tonight,  however,  that  negotiations 
would  be  continued  with  the  unions,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  employees'  representatives  would  submit  some  pro- 
posal to  the  employers. 

The  following  paper  companies  were  represented  at 
the  meeting  : — Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Company  ; 
Fort  Frances  Paper  Clompany ;  Grand  Lakes  Company, 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  Cliff  Paper 
Companj';  Pettebone  Cataract  Paper  Company;  Hannah 
Paper  Company —  St.  Regis  Paper  Company;  Interna- 
tional Paper  Companj',  and  tlie  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company. 


'For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  man  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  a  man  the  battle  was  lost ; 
And  all  for  want  of  a  nail." 

Poor  Richard  (Benj.  Franklin.) 
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PAPER  MACHINE  BUILDING  IN  CANADA  A 
NOTABLE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

With  the  coiiipletiou  of  the  two  iiiammoth  fast  ruu- 
niug  uewsprint,  machines  for  the  Laurentide  Company 
Limited,  of  Grand  Mere,  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  Limited  of  Montreal  have  stepped  right  into 
the  fore  front  of  modern  paper  machine  builders.  In 
the  vsuecessful  l)uilding  of  two  166  inch  machines,  wliicli 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  last  work  in  modern 
machine  design  and  construction,  with  a  new  organiza- 
tion, and  in  a  plant  not  previously  used  for  this  class 
of  work,  they  have  accomplished  what  many  well  in- 
formed people  held  to  be  an  impossibility. 
■  The  achievement  is.  all  the  more  notable  when  it  is 
considered  that  both  machines  were  designed,  con- 
structed, installed  and  placed  in  successful  operation 
in  a  little  over  one  year.  Much  credit  _is  due  to  the 
Laurentide  Company  for  the  happy  position  occupied 
by  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works  as  the  first  build- 
ers of  complete  paper  machines  in  Canada,  first  for 
their  courage  in  placing  such  an  important  contract 
with  an  untried  organization,  and  second  for  the  help 
and  cordial  cooperation  of  tlieir  engineering  and  oper- 
ating staffs  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  ma- 
chines. A  numl)er"of  novel  features  are  embodied  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  these  machines,  as  will 
ap))ear  from  the  following  brief  description: — 

The  wire  part  of  fourdrinicr  is  Ituilt  without  "shake" 
for  a  wire  166"  wide,  by  10.'V-6"  long,  and  is  ari'anged 
with  a  downward  pitch  of  30"  from  breast  roll  to  couch 
I'oll.  The  usual  fourdrinier  rail  construction  is  elimi- 
nated, and  the  breast,  table,  and  wire  carrying  rolls 
are  supported  on  a  rigid  cast  iron  frame.  This  frame 
is  built  in  sections,  each  of  which  is  strongly  braced 
across  the  machine,  and  forms  a  unit  in  itself.  Each  of 
these  sections  carries  its  quota  of  table  and  wire  rolls, 


and  is  designed  so  that  it  may  be  moved  out  to  the 
centre  aisle  of  the  machine  room  on  special  ball  bear- 
ing trucks  without  disturbing  the  table  or  other  rolls 
when  changing  a  wire.  All  of  the  table  rolls,  wire 
rolls,  and  breast  rolls  are  mounted  in  S.K.F.  ball  bear- 
ings of  the  latest  enclosed  type. 

The  couch  roll  is  of  the  Millspaugh  patented  suction 
type,  30"  diameter,  which  is  the  largest  roll  of  this 
type  ever  constructed.  There  are  four  sets  of  press 
rolls,  of  which  the  first  is  a  Millspaugh  suction  press, 
and  the  other  three  sets  are  of  standard  type  with  bot- 
tom rolls  rubber  covered,  and  top  rolls  of  polished 
granite.  The  press  part  presents  a  rather  novel  ar- 
rangements of  felts,  which  are  arranged  in  vertical 
loops,  extending  down  into  the  basement,  where  are 
located  the  automatic  take-ups :  the  absence  of  the  usual 
top  hamper  of  felt  loops  gives  the  machine  a  rather  un- 
usual appearance,  besides  adding  to  the  convenience  of 
the  operators. 

The  paper  is  passed  from  the  suction  couch  roll  and 
through  the  presses  by  means  of  compressed  air  jets, 
thus  entirely  eliminating  the  passing  of  the  paper  bj' 
hand,  and  making  possible  much  higher  speeds  than 
could  be  reached  by  the  old  methods. 

The  drj-er  part  consists  of  a  small  leading  dryer,  and 
forty  72"  main  dryers,  arranged  in  two  tiers,  the  bot- 
tom tier  being  mounted  in  ring-oiling  bearings  which 
are  carried  directly  on  the  machine  base  plates.  The 
usual  arrangement  of  dryer  felts  is  used  with  all  felt 
rolls  carried  in  ring-oiling  bearings  of  the  most  im- 
proved design.  The  paper  is  automaticall.y  passed 
through  the  drj'ers  by  means  of  a  "Sheahau"  patented 
rope  carrier,  and  from  the  last  dryer  to  the  calender 
by  means  of  a  specially  arranged  series  of  air  jets.  The 
calender  is  of  the  usual  design  with  bottom  roll  30" 
(Continued  on  page  466) 


Laurentide's  No.  S.  and   No.  9  Paper  Machines —  Model  Machines  in  a  Model  Macliine  Koom. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  April  23. — (iem'rally  .speaking  the  pulp  and 
paper  .sitiuitioii  reniaiu.s  uiiehaiiged  and  although  in  a 
few  lines  of  paper  there  are  .signs  of  a  brighteuing  up 
in  trade,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  big  mill 
man,  business  ou  the  whole  is  quiet.  The  general  con- 
census of  opinion  is  that  pulp  and  paper  industry  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  recover  anything  like  its  old- 
time  vigor  until  Canadian  business  conditions  gener- 
ally improve,  and  that  is  not  looked  for  much  before 
the  coming  fall,  although  there  are  those  who  take  the 
view  that  considerably  freer  buying  is  bound  to  set  in 
})efore  tlien  by  reason  of  the  fast  diminishing  stocks. 
Labor  troubles,  both  among  i)aper  mill  workers  and 
printers,  are  in  the  offing  and  these  are  liable  to  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  umsettled  conditions  of  the  trade, 
although  in  the  long  run,  a  shut  down  of  any  of  the 
mills  in  C'anada  or  the  United  States  by  reason  of  a 
possible  strike,  is  looked  U])on  as  possessing  a  certain 
advantage  from  a  trade  standpoint,  for  it  would  prob- 
ably mean  that  the  surplus  of  paper  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced if  not  entirely  consumed  and  thus  placing  the 
newsprint  mills  in  a  stronger  position  as  regards  mar- 
ket demands  and  prices.  Of  course  earnings  would 
be  reduced  by  those  mills  which  would  close,  but  cur- 
tailment of  production  for  a  month  or  more  might  pro- 
duce favorable  results.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  unions  demanded  an  increase  in  wages. 
and  so  far  from  agreeing  to-  this  mill  owners,  whose 
mills  are  unionized  decided  to  bring  into  effect  a  cut 
of  :50  per  cent  in  wages  on  May  1st.  Whether  the  con- 
tending forces  will  clash  in  a  strike  is  yet  to  be  seen 
but  is  is  considered  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 
It  is  reported  in  some  quarters  that  the  men  may  be 
willing  to  accept  a  cut  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  but 
no  decision  has  been  reached  on  this  point.  The  two 
chief  union  mills  in  Canada  are  the  Spanish  River  and 
Abitibi,  while  Laurentide,  Price  IJros.,  Hi-ompton,  Don- 
nacona  and  others  are  among  the  "jjpen  shops."  In 
some  of  the  mills  cuts  in  wages,  it  is  stated,  have  al- 
ready taken  place  and  others  will  likel.v  fall  into  line 
})ut  the  test  will  come  when  the  wage  agreements  come 
up  for  signature  on  May  1st. 

In  the  meantime  the  Canadian  paper  industry  is  fac- 
ing ever  increasing  competition  from  -European  coun- 
tries in  the  United  States  market  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  during  February  last,  Canadian  mills  sent  to 
tlie  United  States  a  total  of  97,788,188  pounds  of  print 
paper,  valued  at  over  six  million  dollars.  This  was  a 
decline  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollai-s  in  busi- 
ness as  compared  with  the  previous  month.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  both  Belgium  and  Oermany  are  be- 
ginning to  send  paper  to  the  Ignited  States  market. 
The  figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the  somewhat 
altered  condition  of  the  position  of  the  Canadian  mills 
during  the  present  year,  although  there  is  no  fear  but 
that  the  Canadian  output  of  paper  will  alwa..vs  find  an 
outlet.  The  industr.v  on  the  wliole  is  healthy  and  tem- 
porary adverse  trade  conditions  are  onl.v  partially  in- 
terfering witli  ex]iansion  plans.  For  instance  it  is 
in'acfically  assured  tliat  a  large  pul|)  mill  will  be  con- 


structed on  the  shore  of  Lake  Temiskaming,  two  miles 
north  of  llailej'bury,  the  township  council  now  consi- 
dering the  matter  of  a  fixed  assessment  for  the  ])ro- 
moters  of  the  enterprise  and  the  matter  of  the  use  of 
the  required  water  frontage  already  having  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  Dominion  Government.  The  company 
is  known  as  the  Temiskaming  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  is  capitalized  at  $500,000,  with  head 
office  at  present  in  Toronto.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  40-ton  groundwood  mill,  the  engineers  being 
Messrs.  Viele,  lilackwell  &  Buck,  49  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  Ontario  and  American  capital  is  involved  in 
the  enterprise.  According  to  the  agreement  between 
the  company  and  Buck  Township,  the  buildings  are  to 
be  completed  early  next  year. 

The  company  will  have  fifty  square  miles  of  limits 
along  the  River  Quinze  in  the  Lake  Expanse  district. 
Quebec,  on  Avhicli  there  are  260,000  cords  of  pnlpwood, 
which  will  be  brought  across  Lake  Temiskaming  by- 
boat.  Alex.  Faskin,  the  well  known  Toronto  lawyer 
and  pulp  and  paper  company  promoter,  is  president  of 
the  new  company  and  C.  C.  Calvin,  secretary-treasurer. 
(These  figures  would  give  8  cords  per  acre — rather 
ros.v ! — but  even  so,  would  provide  wood  for  only  20 
years. — Ed.) 

THE  RIORDON  SLUMP.— In  Toronto  pulp  and 
paper  circles  the  event  of  the  week  was  the  sensational 
drop  of  the  Riordon  paper  stock.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  the  brokers  ind  otliers  aj)- 
peared  to  be  that  the  firm  would  pull  through.  One 
broker  put  it  tliis  way:  "There  Avas  air  \uitimeliness 
in  -the  break  in  paper  which  caught  the  papermakers 
of  Canada  in  between  seasons.  The.v  had  laudably  put 
a  great  deal  of  mone.y  into  perfecting  and  extending 
their  mills,  when  the.v  had  lots  of  money,  and  then  ran 
into  depression  and  are,  ixnfortuiiately,  now  short  of 
cash.  The  paper  industry  is  fundamental  in  Canada 
and  cannot  but  come  out  allright  in  the  end.  Of  eourse, 
if  .vou  get  too  far  extended  .von  can  embarrass  any  in- 
dustry in  the  world." 

PAPER  TRADE  JUMPY.— A  slight  improvement  in 
some  lines  of  the  pa))er  trade  lias  been  noted  during 
the  week  although  business  generall.v  is  dull  and  some- 
what spasmodic.  In  most  lines  business  comes  in  fits 
and  starts  and  orders  in  various  lines,  such  as  book 
and  writings,  wrappings  and  light  papers,  are  for  the 
most  part  of  small  jn-oportions.  On  the  otlier  hand  an 
Ontario  mill  making  light  weight  papers  received  an 
order  Ir.st  week  for  three  carloads  of  their  product. 
One  Canadian  mill  with  head  office  in  Toronto  reports 
their  mills  quite  busy,  chiefl.v  on  book  paper  for  the 
l>ublishers  and  are  runing  close  to  full  time.  There 
is  little  bnsine.s.s  doing  in  either  chemical  or  mechanical 
milp  and  the  mills  have  large  stocks  on  hand  which 
the.v  are  having  difficulty  in  disposing  of.  Some  ti"an- 
sactions  are  taking  place  but  there  is  no  set  market 
price  for  pulp.  Nominal  quotations  on  ground  wood 
are  from  $35  to  $45:  eas.v  bleaching  sulphite  $95.00  to 
$100: 'news  grade  sulphite  $65.00  to  $75.00:  bleached 
sulphite  $125.00  to  $1:30.00  and  sulphite  around  -$80. 

BOARDS  ARE  DOWN.— The  week  saw  a  drop  of 
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ten  dollars  a  ton  in  several  lines  of  board.  Straw 
board  dropped  from  $60  to  $50:  chip  board  from  $60 
to  $50  and  chip  vat-lined  from  $75  to  $65  a  ton.  Busi- 
ness in  this  line  of  paper  product  is  still  very  quiet 
and  dealers  report  that  there  are  more  orders  to  be  had 
outside  Toronto  than  inside  the  city. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  23. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Although  the  general  paper  market  situation  has  un- 
dergone little  notable  change  this  week,  most  of  t'fie 
report.s  emanating  from  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting centres  have  been  of  rather  encouraging  char- 
acter. Judging  from  these  advices,  business  in  at 
least  some  lines  of  paper  is  at  last  on  the  mend. 
There  is  a  lack  of  concerted  movement  of  any  one 
grade,  yet  it  would  appear  that  demand  is  commencing 
to  improve,  and  everything  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  industry  having  experienced  the  worst  and  that 
from  now  on  mattens  will  gradually  become  more  fa- 
vorable. 

Consumers  are  still  buying  only  w;ion  necessity 
compels  them  to,  and  there  is  nowhere  near  a  normal 
movement  of  paper  of  any  kind  for  the  principal 
reason  that;  consumption  does  not  begin  to  approximate 
that  of  more  ordinary  periods.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  market  is  sprucing  up  a  bit  and  that 
buyers  are  steadily  evincing  increased  interest,  in- 
dicating that  their  requirements  either  are  broadening 
or  else  display  some  .signs  of  increasing.  A  consensus 
of  opinion  among  paper  men  i,s  that  tjie  market  is 
unlikely  to  become  fully  stabilized  or  that  demand 
will  reach  anything  approaching  normal  before  the 
autumn,  but  there  is  a  common  feeling  that  business 
during  the  coming  summer  will  certainly  be  better 
than  it  has  been  within  the  past  few  months.  Certain 
lines  of  industiy  are  getting  livelier  eac^i  day,  which 
is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  paper  trade  in  .short 
order,  becaiLse  there  are  few  industries  which  do  not 
iLse  paper  of  .some  description. 

Present  indications  are  that  a  strike  of  newsprint 
and  sulphite  mill  workers  will  be  declared  during  the 
next  several  weeks.  Locals  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers 
have  voted  almost  unanimously  to  reject  the  30  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages  and  an  increa.se  in  ^ours  of 
from  eight  to  nine  a  day  offered  them  by  paper 
manufacturers  on  April  8,  and  a  strike  seems  inev- 
itable, to  become  effective  partially  on  May  1  and 
completely  on  May  11,  unless  an  agreement  is  reached 
in  the  interim.  Newsprint  manufacturers  appear  de- 
termined to  pre.ss  their  proposal,  whereas  the  union 
leaders  seem  just  as  determined  to  oppose  the  new 
wage   and   working  schedules. 

It  is  understood  that  newsprint  producers  already 
have  begun  to  make  ready  for  tJie  threatened  strike 
and  that  t;iey  are  operating  their  mills  at  capacity 
in  an  effort  to  store  up  as  large  a  surplus  of  their 
product  as  passible  to  tide  them  over  a  strike  period 
should  the  strike  occur.  Paper  men  cannot  compre- 
hend how  the  union  leaders  can  call  a  strike  at  this 
time.  It  is  openly  conceded  that  t/iere  is  sufficient 
newsprint  in  the  hands  of  publishers  and  producers 
to  fill  the  needs  of  publishers  at  the  prevailing  rate 
of  consumption  for  quite  a  lengthy  period,  and  it 
is  also  felt  that  labor  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
the  present  a  most  inopportune  time  for  a  strike. 
The  newsprint   market  has   been   little   affected    by 


the  talk  of  a  strike.  Tpere  are  fairly  large  amounts 
on  offer;  more,  in  fact,  than  publishers  seem  to 
want,  and  most  of  the  spot  sales  being  made  are  at 
low  prices.  Contract  quotations  are  maintained,  but 
a  majority  of  transactions  in  the  spot  market  are  at 
no  more  than  4.50  cents  per  pound  for  newsprint  in 
standard  rolls. 

The  book  paper  situation  is  little  changed.  Demand 
is  limited  and  yet,  if  anything,  orders  are  increasing 
in  volume  rather  than  declining.     Iklills  are  not  busy 

—  few  of  them  are  running  at  anywhere  near  capacity 

—  and  this  of  course  keeps  prices  in  an  easy  position. 
Some  grades  of  fine  paper.?,  chiefly  the  oheaper-priced 
lines,  are  moving  in  better  quantity,  and  mills  are 
gradually  but  slowly  enlarging  their  production. 
Wrappings  are  quiet  and  demand  for  fine  tissues  has 
improved  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  although  coarse 
tLssues  such  as  toilet  paper,  napkins  and  towels,  are 
in  comparatively  active  call.  Reports  received  several 
days  ago  say  that  one  of  the  largest  producing  mills 
in  the  country,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
of  this  class  of  paper  is  running  at  full  capacity  and 
is  finding  an   outlet  for  practically   all   of   its  output. 

Boards  are  still  sought  in  hand-to-mouth  quantities 
and  prices  are  irregular  and  on  low  levels.  A  majority 
of  manufacturers  in  the  East  are  quoting  $35  a  ton 
on  plain  chip  and  $40  on  filled  news  board  f.o.b. 
mills,  but  t;iere  are  several  who  are  accepting  orders 
at  substantially  under  these  figures.  Board  makers 
are  in  a  bad  way  for  want  of  business  and  are  oper- 
ating at  greatly   curtailed  schedule. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Quotations  on  mechanical  wood 
pulp  have  sunk  to  lower  levels.  Offerings  of  spruce 
ground  wood  of  prime  quality  at  $25  per  ton  f.o.b. 
grinding  mills  have  been  recorded,  and  in  at  least 
one  instance  an  even  cheaper  price  has  been  quoted, 
a  certain  dealer  in  New  York  having  offered  ground 
wood  manufactured  in  Canada  for  shipment  to  the 
States  on  schooners  at  a  basis  of  $22  per  ton  at  the 
producing  plant,  figuring  out  at  around  $35  to  $38 
per  ton  delivered  at  consuming  points  in  New  York 
State  and  nearby  points  in  the  Bast.  Demand  con- 
tinues very  narrow.  Consumers  are  coming  into 
view  as  buyers  only  when  immediately  requiring  sup- 
plies and  then  are  confining  orders  to  cover  pulp 
sufficient  to  fill  their  requirements  for  a  short  time. 
There  are  some  producers  who  are  quoting  $30  and 
$35,  and  even  higher,  at  mills,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
that  they  are  managing  to  effect  sales  at  such  figures 
when  ground  wood  is  available  at  so  much  lower 
costs 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  chemical  wood  pulp  trade 
is  steadfastly  marking  time.  There  is  little  demand 
of  note  coming  from  consuming  quarters,  and  the 
scattered  transactions  recorded  off  and  on  scarcely 
involve  enough  pulp  to  establish  a  market.  Prices 
are  irregular,  and  largely  nominal.  Buyers  invariably 
are  securing  wanted  supplies  at  considerable  conces- 
sions from  the  prices  asked  by  manufacturers  and 
importers,  and  so  many  and  varied  prices  are  heard 
that  it  becomes  very  much  a  matter  of  guesswork 
trying  to  ascertain  what  really  constitute  market 
values.  Most  domestic  prf)ducers  of  bleached  sulp^te 
are  quoting  6.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  bleached, 
and  around  3.50  cents  on  news  grade  sulphite,  yet 
such  sales  as  are  accomplished  are  invariably  at  half 
a  cent  a  pound  under  these  prices.  Quotations  on 
imported    pulp    now    in    this    country    are    being   fre- 
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qnently  slashed  in  order  to  effect  sales,  and  prices  on 
foreign  pulps  are  relatively  more  urusettled  than  are 
those  on  domestic  grades. 

RAGS.  —  Prices  on  papermaking  rags  continue  on 
the  downtrend  and  there  has  been  no  perceptible  ex- 
pansion of  demand.  Mills  are  bujang  in  cautious 
fashion,  almost  entirely  against  direct  requirements, 
and  it  is  problematical  at  just  how  low  mo.st  grades 
can  be  obtained.  Offerings  of  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings at  around  10.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
have  been  reported,  without  attracting  buyei-s,  while 
No.  1  washables  are  available  to  mills  at  5.25  cents 
at  shipping  points,  unbleached  muslins  at  8.25  cents 
fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  7  cents,  black  silesias  at  3.75 
cents  and  white  lawns  at  10  cents.  Roofing  rags  have 
sold  down  to  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  dealers' 
points  for  No.  1  packing,  and  No.  2  packing  ^las  been 
bought  in  some  cases  at  as  cheaply  as  65  to  70  cents. 
Old  whites  are  gradually  easing  off  in  price,  as  are 
old   thirds  and  blues. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Prices  ou  some  grades  of  old 
paper  have  steadied  to  an  extent,  this  apparently 
being  due  not  to  any  important;  increase  in  demand 
but  to  the  prevalence  of  values  on  .such  low  levels 
that  producers  in  a  good  many  cases  have  stopped 
putting  up  material,  finding  that  it  is  a  losing  pro- 
position under  present  prices.  There  has  been  a  little 
more  inquiry  for  old  books  and  magazines,  and  No.  1 
packing  is  bringing  85  to  90  cents  per  hundred  f.o.b. 
New  York,  wjiile  in  the  Middle  West  higher  prices  are 
reported  to  obtain.  Shavings  are  quoted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  3  cents  per  pound  on  No.  1  hard  white  and 
2  cents  on  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  while  old 
No.  1  kraft  paper  is  said  to  be  attracting  more  buyers 
at  a  quotable  range  of  between  1.35  and  1.50  cents 
at  shipping  points.  Folded  new.spapers  are  freely 
available  to  board  mills  at  35  to  40  cents  a  .hundred 
and  No.  1  mixed  papers  at  25  cents,  and  it  is  the 
contention  of  dealei-s  that  as  .soon  as  demand  for 
these  grades  shows  the  least  expansion  prices  will 
a  H  vH  nop 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Old  rope  is  in  com- 
paratively good  demand  from  paper  mills  and  No.  1 
manila  rope  is  readily  fetc^iing  around  3.75  ceuts 
per  pound  at  producing  points,  with  some  reported 
heard  of  sales  up  to  4  cents.  Old  bagging,  on  the 
other  hand,  continues  to  be  neglected  by  consumers 
and  is  available  at  very  nearly  any  figure  which  buyers 
are  willing  to  offer. 


A  consideration  of  petty  circumstances  is  the  tomb  of 
great  things. 


(Continued  from  page  462) 
diameter,  and  all  upper  rolls  16"  diameter.     All  calen- 
der roll  bearings  are  bronze  bushed  and  ring-oiling. 

The  reel  is  of  the  "Pope"  patented  surface  type,  de- 
signed for  easy  changing  of  reels  at  high  speed.  Com- 
pressed air  is  again  used  to  carry  the  paper  from  the 
calender  to  the  reel,  thus  making  the  passing  of  the 
paper  practically  automatic  from  end  to  end  of  the 
machine.  A  set  of  unreeling  stands  and  a  Warren 
double  drum  winder  complete  the  machine,  which  is 
almost  300  feet  long  from  breast  roll  to  winder. 

The  most  careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lub- 
ricating arrangements  for  all  component  parts  of  the 
machine,  also  to  balance,  and  rigidity  of  construction, 
with  a  view  to  continuous  operation  at  1000  feet  per 
minute. 

The  machines  are  both  operating  successfully  at 
speeds  up  to  800  feet  per  minute,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  they  will  be  reeling  off  newsprint 
at  1000  feet,  a  speed  which  has  been  reached. 

Both  machines  are  driven  by  the  Harland  Engineer- 
ing Company's  electric  drive,  with  patented  speed  in- 
terlock, vising  individual  motors  on  each  unit,  there 
being  one  motor  for  the  fourdrinier  part  driving  the 
suction  couch  roll,  one  motor  for  each  of  the  four  pres- 
ses, three  motors  driving  the  dryer  part,  and  one  motor 
driving  the  calender  and  Pope  surface  reel. 

Listalled  in  a  splendidly  built  and  well  lighted  ma- 
chine room  these  mammoth  machines  present  a  magui- 
ficent  appearance  that  excels  anything  heretofore 
built,  and  form  a  lasting  record  that  the  Dominion 
Engineering  Works,  Limited  may  well  be  proud  of. 


UNBOUGHT  PURCHASES. 

"If  you  really  need  a  thing,  you  pay  for  it,  whether 
you  buy  it  or  not." — Gus  Mohnie. 

There  is  no  economy  in  doing  without  things  that 
cost  less  labor  than  their  lack  occasions. 

It  is  old  wisdom,  as  old  as  the  first  man  that  planted 
a  crop  or  built  a  house.  But  it  is  hard  for  us  to  re- 
member it.  It  seems  so  much  cheaper  to  "do  without" 
until  prices  go  down,  until  exchange  is  again  at  par, 
until — the  millenium.  Meanwhile  we  will  make  shift 
to  use  paper  not  quite  good  enough  for  its  ptirpose,  to 
use  machinery  not  quite  modern  enough,  not  quite  pro- 
ductive enough,  and  to  vise  labor  not  quite  efficient 
enough. 

Make-shift   is  the  w(U"ld"s  chief  extravagance. 

A  little  better  paper,  and  the  goods  are  protected:  a 
little  faster  machinery,  and  your  "overhead"  per  unit 
is  reduced;  an  elevating  truck,  and  you  save  in  wages, 
time,  and  injury  to  goods. ^-Thc  Caravel. 
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EDITORIAL 


rilE  liESEARCII  INSTITUTE. 
Ei'lKies  from  Ottawa  indicate  tliat  tliere  is  a  disciissidu 
going:  (lu  at  the  Canadian  capital  with  regard  to  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Research  Institnte  which  re- 
cently came  up  in  Parliament  for  the  second  reading. 
Sir  George  Foster,  in  outlining  some  of  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue,  cited  a  number  of  successful  experi- 
ments which  had  been  carried  into  conunercial  opera- 
tion imder  the  auspices  of  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  Among  these  in- 
stances was  mentioned  the  digging  and  drying  of  peat 
for  fuel  by  such  improved  methods  as  to  enable  the 
operation  to  be  done  at  a  profit.  Similar  .success 
attended  the  briquetting  of  Western  lignites. 

While  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  naturally  most 
interested  in  ways  in  which  the  Institute  can  improve 
methods  for  using  pulp  and  paper  making  materials, 
to  discover  new  ones,  and  to  prevent  economic  Wastes, 
yet  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  establishing  the 
proposed  research  institute  the  Government  aims  not 
to  serve  any  particular  industry  but  to  benefit  the 
_  whole  Canadian  people.  Of  course  in  improving  any 
methods  of  manufacture  or  utilizing  the  products  of 
our  enterprise  there  is,  at  lea.st  indirectly,  a  benefit  to 
every  Canadian  but  this  is  not  always  realized;  con- 
sequently it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  some  people  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  legislation  or  action  for  which 
does  not  affect  them  directly.  The  instances  used  by 
Sir  George  to  show  what  had  been  done  likewise  illus- 
trate the  great  possibility  of  .scientific  research  intelli- 
gently and  diligently  appled  to  almo.st  every  line  of 
Canadian  activity.  The  improvement  in  our  agri- 
culture prosperity  has  been  reached  by  the  path 
of  progress  marked  out  by  the  scientific  investigation 
of  a  number  of  the  principal  factors  involved.  The 
selection  of  seeds  for  grain  .suitable  to  certain  soils  and 
climates  has  placed  Canada  well  to  the  front  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  food  stuffs  and  the  scientific  selection  and 
breeding  of  stock  is  proving  its  value  in  the  success 
of  Canadian  breeders.  Scientific  research  and  tech- 
nical skill  converted  cobalt,  which  had  become  a  drug 
on  the  market,  into  an  essential  ingredient  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  alloy  steels.  These  are  but  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  scientific  research  in 
Canada. 

•In  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  much  fimdamental 
work  has  been  accomplished.  Satisfactory  methods 
of  analysis  have  been  devi.sed  for  a.seertaining  the 
cellulose  content  of  wood  and  analyses  of  typical  woods 
have  been  carried  out  so  that  we  know  the  maximum 
paper  making  fibre  obtainable  from  various  types  of 


pulpwood  and  this  together  with  fibre  length  measure- 
ments and  the  determination  of  density  of  the  M'ood 
gives  us  data  on  which  to  base  a  calculation  of  com- 
parative values  i'or  the  mill.  Investigations  have 
brought  out  some  interesting  and  important  funda- 
mental data  with  regard  to  the  power  used  in  beating, 
and  the  cause  of  rosin  troubles  on  the  paper  machine 
have  been  traced  out.  The  conditions  encouraging 
the  growth  of  wood  destroying  fungi  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  some  means  of  remedying  it  have  been 
discovered.  Methods  have  also  been  developed  for 
adequate  protection  of  pulpwood  from  fire  and  inci- 
dently  from  fungus  growth.  Coming  back  to  the  forest 
we  could  mention  a  number  of  scientific  studies  which 
must  eventually  prove  of  enormous  value  to  the  wood 
using  industries  of  this  country  and  this  continent. 

This  record  of  accomplishment  is  not  altogether  to 
be  credited  to  Government  work  but  much  of  it  has 
been  done  at  least  with  the  co-operation  of  Provincial 
and  Federal  departments.  A  much  longer  list  could 
be  recited  and  even  this  would  be  but  an  indication  of 
the  possibilities  rather  than  a  boundary  of  accomp- 
lishment. There  are  still  countless  problems  of 
a  fundamental  Jiature  as  well  as  of  individual 
application  awaiting  solution.  Some  of  them  could 
best  be  investigated  by  a  central  Government  in- 
stitution. Others  require  the  atmosphere  and  appar- 
atus of  a  manufacturing  plant.  All  of  them  will  be 
most  sucQessfully  and  satif^factorily  solved  by  the 
organization  of  all  facilities  for  scientific  attack.  Can- 
ada has  extensive  natural  resources  which  have  only 
been  touched,  undeveloped  water  powers  hold  possibil- 
ities for  industrial  development  of  untold  extent  and 
wealth  producing  power.  Some  resources  are  being 
exploited  rather  than  developed  and  if  they  are  to  be 
maintained  in  a  permanently  productive  condition 
scientific  research  must  be  called  in  to  develop  new 
uses  and  improve  on  present  conditions. 

There  is  naturally  some  feeling  that  certain  estab- 
lished departments  of  limited  scope  are  the  only  effect- 
ive organizations  for  dealing  M'ith  certain  problems 
but  as  any  success  of  these  smaller  units  is  due  to  the 
co-operation  of  individuals  therein,  .so  the  larger  organ- 
ization will  be  successful  in  such  measure  as  all  bodies 
merged  in  it  will  cooperate.  A  much  more  effective 
college  course  can  be  arranged  bj^  combining  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  appropriate  units  from  several  depart- 
ments of  the  University  than  where  it  is  necessary  for 
a  few  teachers  to  cover  indifferently  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. The  Research  Institute  will  correspond  to  the 
University  where  there  will  be  gathered  the  expei-ts 
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in  each  line  who  would  correspond  in  educational  work 
to:  the  authority,  say  on  chemistry,  in  one  college, 
physics  in  another,  electricity  in  a  third  and  so  on. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  having  either  a  duplication 
of. high  grade  apparatus  in  several  places  or  a  distribu- 
tion of  single,  expensive  pieces  where  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  to  make  effective  use  of  them,  one 
would  have  in  one  place  absolutely  the  best  equipment 
available.  The  benefit  of  such  organization  of  per- 
sonnel and  apparatus  in  these  days  of  organized  effort 
will  surely  be  apparent  in  anyone  who  gives  intelligent 
thought  to  the  subject  and  the  establishment  of  the 
research  institution  will  have  their  full  support. 


AN  ASSOCIATION  RENDERING  REAL  SERVICE. 

Probably  few  as.sociations  have  such  a  record  of  con- 
structive suggestive  assistance  to  the  industry  repres- 
ented and  to  the  constituency  served  by  that  industry 
as  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa|)er  Asso- 
ciation in  the  organized  work  which  is  now  being  car- 
ried on.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  eloquent 
enough  in  pointing  out  conditions  that  should  be  rem- 
edied but  those  who  can  tell  how  improvement  can  be 
effectively  accomplished  are  few.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  is  fortunate  indeed  and  the  industry  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  having  the  service  of  men  who 
can  devise  such  helpful  suggestions  as  are  coming  out 
from  the  offices  in  tlie  Drummond  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Bulletin  No.  2  entitled  "Broad- 
sides, Tiie  Trail  Breakers  of  Business".  Here  we  have 
not  only  a  definition  of  what  the  broadside  is  but  one 
of  the  finest  illustrations  that  can  be  imagined,  of  the 
thing  itself;  paper,  printing,  arrangement,  and  ex- 
pression, all  carrying  direct  to  the  user  something 
which  carries  an  idea  which  cannot  help  but  be  grasp- 
ed and  made  use  of. 

Another  helpful  hint  is  a  circular  letter  which  is  so 
cleverly  prepared  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  per- 
soiiiil  comnnmicrition  which  it  actually  becomes  by  the 
]iersonal  signature  of  the  head  of  the  Association's 
Publicity  Department.  This  letter  on  direct  advertis- 
ing tells  the  printer  in  plain  Euglish,  bow  to  improve 
his  own  business  l>.\'  em])l()ying  himself  to  advertise 
himself.  Such  woi'k  is  not  only  helpful  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  paper  but  it  is  helpful  to  the  printer  in 
showing  him  how  to  get  more  business ;  it  is  helpful  to 
the  merchant  and  the  niajiufacturer  in  suggesting 
more  efficient  ways  of  advertising  their  goods  and  it 
is  helpful  to  the  consumer  in  bringing  to  his  attention 
things  that  he  might  not  be  aware  of  but  which  could 
be  used  by  him  for  convenience  or  profit.  Finally  the 
campaign  encouraging  the  wider  use  of  Canadian 
goods  by  the  more  extensive  use  of  advertising  on  Can- 
adian made  paper  will  react  favcn-ably  on  our  trade 
balance  with  other  countries  and  enable  us  to  ]nirchase 
such  raw  material  as  must  he  importe<l  aud  such  ma- 
chinery as  it  is  not  at  present  economical  to  produce 
in  Canada  with  less  pcoiu)mic  jicualty  because  of 
adverse  exchange. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE   TRADE  REPORT. 

On  April  30th  the  External  Trade  Division  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  sent  out  from  the 
offices  pf  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the 
table  printed  on  page  474  of  this  issue  set/ting  forth 
the  exports  of  paper,  wood  pulp  and  pulpwood  for  the 
past  year  and  figures  for  comparison  with  previous 
years  and  likewise  for  the  month  of  March.  Some  very 
interesting  comparisons  are  evident.  For  the  month  of 
March  miscellaneous  grades  of  paper  suffered  a  de- 
crease in  value  from  $1,200,965  to  $667,096  but  the 
total  exports  of  paper  for  the  month  increased  .some- 
what over  $2,000,000.  Wood  pulp  fell  off  in  value 
almost  50  per  cent.,  the  principal  decrease  being  in 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp,  while  bleached  sulphite  pulp 
showed  a  slight  increase.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
pulpwood  for  the  month  increased  in  amount  from 
48,000  cords  to  177,000  and  in  value  from  $497,984  to 
$2,342,495. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  paper  we  find 
that  the  United  Kingdom  took  less  than  1/3  of  the 
amount  reported  for  Mare^  1920  while  the  United 
States  took  nearly  30  per  cent,  more  and  other  coun- 
tries over  100  per  cent,  more  in  March  1921  than  in 
March  1920.  For  the  same  periods  we  find  that  the 
•  United  Kingdom  took  less  than  1/4  as  much  wood  pulp, 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  each  taking 
about  60  per  cent. 

Looking  at  the  annual  statistics  we  find  a  very  en- 
couraging growth  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
total  value  of  pulp  and  paper  making  materials  export- 
ed being  $97,956,280  in  1919,  $113,091,704  in  1920  and 
$185,168,938  in  1921,  for  the  year  ending  with  .Marcii. 
We  have  thus  accomplished  a  growth  of  nearly  100 
per  cent,  in  three  year's.  Without  exception  the  values 
of  all  items  increased  consistently  during  this  jieriod 
although  the  quantities  of  .sulphite  pulj)  ;iii(l  unbleach- 
ed sulphite  and  groundwood  pulji  showed  a  shrinkage 
which  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  groundwood, 
the  qimntity  of  which  decreased  by  about  35  per  ^'cnt. 
although  the  value  nearly  doubled.  The  total  exports 
of  pulp  decreased  in  quantity  about  7  ]ier  cent,  while 
the  value  increased  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  various  products  remains  relatively  the 
same,  the  United  States  being  far  in  the  lead  in  every 
case,  in  fact  the  total  value  of  exports  of  paper,  pulp 
and  pulpwood  to  our  neighbor  last  year  amounted  to 
$151,650,268  of  wliieh  $21,350,000  represented  pulp 
wood. 

Eacli  of  the  years  represented  wtndd  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  period  and  the  value  of  these  exports  is 
being  more  and  more  appreciated  by  Canadians.  The 
current  fiscal  year  has  yet  11  months  to  recover  from 
the  present  depression  and  if  instead  of  an  increase 
of  $72,000,000  as  between  1920  and  1921  we  experience 
the  more  moderate  advance  of  $15,000,000  as  between 
1919  and  1920  we  sliall  have  brought  our  expoi'ts  of 
pulp  and  paper  past  the  $200,000,000  mark. 
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Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Meeting. 


The  auiiual  meeting^  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association  was  held  in  Toronto  on 
April  20th,  with  George  Carruthers  presiding.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  province 
were  re]iresented  at  the  meeting.  The  president 's  ad- 
dress and  the  annual  statement  of  tlie  Safety  Engineer 
A.  P.  Co.stigane  proved  of  deep  interest  and  a  state- 
ment showing  receipts  and  disbursements,  signed  by 
P.  S.  Ross  &  Son,  chartered  accountants,  were  present- 
ed and  adopted.  The  following  directors  were  ap- 
pointed: George  Carruthers,  C.  Nelson  Gain,  Col.  V.  H. 
L.  Jones,  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  L.  R.  Wilson  and  P.  J.  Murer. 
Following  the  annual  meeting  the  board  of  directors 
met  and  re-elected  George  Carnithers  president  and 
C.  Nelson  vice-president. 

During  the  general  session  the  situation  as  regards 
accident  prevention  in  the  pulp  and  jiajier  mills  was 
gone  into  carefully  and  some  suggestions  made  where- 
bj^  the  educational  work  being  carried  on  b.y  the  as- 
sociation ma.y  be  made  even  more  efficient.  Those  pre- 
sent showed  great  interest  in  the  various  steps  taken 
during  the  .vear  to  prevent  accidents,  and  expressed 
the  feeling  tliat,  stimulated  by  the  competition  that 
is  now  going  on  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  for  the 
best  accident  prevention  record  during  the  current 
year,  the  results  will  constitute  an  even  better  show- 
ing than  during  1921.  The  president's  and  engineer's 
statements  follow. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

By  GEORGE  CARRUTHERS,  President,  Interlake 
Tissue  Mills. 

Since  being  appointed  President  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers'  Safet.v  Association,  last  year,  I 
have  followed  closely  and  with  great  interest  the  edu- 
cational work  being  carried  on  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
accidents.  I  am  convinced  that  the  work  is  very  ne- 
cessary and  is  worthy  of  the  sincere  support  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  included  in  the  membership  of  this 
Association.  M.v  own  experience  of  the  effect  on  em- 
plo.vees  has  convinced  nic  that  the  fact  that  a  company 
is  sincerel.v  interested  in  the  well  being  of  all  its  people 
creates  a  feeling  of  loyalty  which  shows  up  in  many 
little  ways  during  the  everyday  working  of  the  mill. 
This  feeling  of  loyalty  is  one  that  we  should  value 
highly  and  encourage  in  every  way  possible.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  mill  managers  are  sincerel.v  interested  in 
the  movement  and  help  largel.v  in  carrying  on  the 
work.  TTnfortnnately  a  minority,  after  four  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  Association,  are  indifferent 
and  give  little  or  no  assistance.  This  attitude  is  not 
fair  to  our  engineer.  No  matter  how  sincere  the  ef- 
forts of  onr  engineer  may  be  we  cannot  look  for  mark- 
ed progress  nnless  his  efforts  are  backed  by  the  man- 
agement. It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  men  in 
such  mills  to  believe  in  a  movement,  towards  which  the 
management  shows  indifference  or  veiled  hostilit.v. 
In  the  face  of  ever  increasing  cost  of  compensation  it 
is  bard  to  conceive  the  reason  for  indifference  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  mills.  Looking  over  the  reports 
issued  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  I  find 
the  cost'  of  compensation  for  1918  was  $134,397,91. 
In  1919  the  cost  increased  to  $251,057.95.  The  figures 
for  1920  are  not  yet  available,  but  you  may  be  sure  the 
cost  will  not  be  iess  than  in  1919.     This  Association  is 


endeavouring  to  reduce  this  tax  on  our  industry  by 
striking  at  the  root  cause  viz:— accidents,  and  for  this 
reason  we  ask  for  the  fullest  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  management  of  all  mills.  The  accident  statis- 
tics for  the  year  1920  show  a  large  increase  in  com- 
parison with  1919.  The  actual  figures  on  this  head 
are  given  on  our  Engineer's  report. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  among  employees  of 
all  mills  a  competition  for  the  best  accident  record  for 
the  year  1921  has  l)een  inaugurated.  The  mills  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  and  the  prizes  take  the  form 
of  two  shields  mounted  on  wooden  bases,  each  trophy 
being  accompanied  by  a  commemoration  flag.  The 
shields  will  be  competed  for  each  year,  but  the  flags 
remain  the  property  of  the  winners.  The  interest  al- 
ready shown  in  this  cojnpetition  is  a  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

During  the  year  an  amendment  has  been  added  to 
the  Act  increasing  the  scale  of  compensation  from  55 
p.e.  to  66-2/3  p.c.  of  earnings,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  pension  awards,  and  I  understand  an  effort 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  further  increase  this 
scale.  Organized  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  the  only  hope  of  preventing  the  scale  of 
compensation  reaching  100  p.c. 

The  merit  rating  system  of  assessment  is  still  in  op- 
eration. Under  this  .system  each  firm's. assessment  is 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  their  own  accidents.  Com- 
panies with  a  good  accident  record  receive  a  merit  re- 
bate, whereas  companies  whose  accidents  during  the 
year  cost  more  than  the  estimated  amount  are  called 
on  to  pa.y  a  supplementai*y  assessnu'nt.  During  the 
year  1920,  on  account  of  the  year  1919,  merit  refunds 
numbered  10  amounting  to  $2,912.27,  and  the  demerit 
charges  numbered  14  amounting  to  $19,142.24. 
Finance. 

The  audited  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, copies  of  which  are  available,  shows  the  cost  of 
running  the  Association  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,964.55  as  compared  with  $4,000.81  "for  the  vear  1919. 
The  figure  for  1920  includes  an  item  of  $232i)0  for  of- 
fice furniture. 


SECRETARY  &  ENGINEER'S  REPORT. 

By  A.  P.  COSTIGANE. 

The  work  of  accident  prevention  during  the  year 
1920  has  been  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  heretofore, 
but  the  results  are  disappointing  as  compared  with  the 
previous  three  .years.  Both  the  number  and  severit.y 
of  accidents  during  the  period  under  review  show  a 
marked  increase.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
result,  as  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  both  employ- 
ers and  emplo.vees  is  as  keen  if  not  keener  than  ever 
before ;  still  accidents  are  on  the  increase.  There  is 
nothing  tangible  to  account  for  the  increase,  but  pos- 
sibl.y  the  payment  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  of  medical  fees  and  an  increased  scale  of  com- 
pensation has  led  to  the  reporting  of  accidents  that  in 
previous  yeare  passed  unnoticed.  This,  Jiowever,  does 
not  account  for  the  deplorable  increase  in  fatal  acci- 
dents. 

Employees'  Safety  Meetings. 

Educational  activity  by   means  of  showing  special 
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safety  films  had  to  be  abandoned  last  year  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  importing  suitable  films  from  the 
United  States  due  to  the  embargo  on  express  traffic. 
Meetings  of  Safety  Committees  were  held  at  various 
points,  but  no  general  meeting  of  employees  such  as 
were  held  during  1919  was  convened  during  1920  ow- 
ing to  reason  already  stated.  During  the  current  year 
if  suitable  films  can  be  secured  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  organize  meetings  along  the  same  lines  as  those  that 
proved  so  successful  during  1919. 
Safety  Calendar. 

The  1921  Safety  Calendar  produced  during  1920  was 
faborably  received.  From  information  gleaned  since 
the  calendar  was  distributed  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  this  method  of  education  is  appreciated  by  the 
employees  and  is  of  great  service  in  keeping  accident 
prevention  to  the  fore  day  in  and  day  out  during  the 
whole  year.  A  calendar  for  1922  is  now  being  prepar- 
ed and  it  is  probable  that  the  price  of  paper  and  print- 
ing etc.  will  permit  of  a  reduction  in  price. 

During  the  year  the  following  meetings  and  conven- 
tions were  attended  by  your  Engineer: 

(1)  Annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Assoc,  and  Technical  Section. 

(2)  Meetings  of  Committee  on  Education,  T.A.P.P.I. 
New  York.  Toronto  and  Saratoga  Springs. 

(3)  Ontario  Safety  League  Convention — Toronto. 

(4)  Meetings  of  Executive  Committee  Ontario  Safe- 
ty League,  Toronto,  Hamilton. 

.(5)  Annual  Congress  National  Safety  Council — 
Milwaukee. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  Workmen 's  Compen- 
sation Act  was  put  into  force  July  1920,  under  which 
scale  of  compensation  was  increased  from  55  p.c.  to 
66-2/3  p.c.  of  earnings  with  a  cori-esponding  increase 
in  pension  awards.  Otherwise  the  Act  remained  the 
same  as  in  1919.  The  amendment  referred  to  has  add- 
ed greatly  to  the  cost  of  compensation. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board's  Report  1919. 

The  Board's  report  for  1919  issued  during  1920 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  of  compensatable  acci- 
dents in  all  industries  from  31,422  non-fatal  and  194 
deaths  in  1918  to  27,788  non-fatal  and  197  deaths  in 
1919,  or  a  decrease  of  8.38  p.c.  in  non-fatal  accidents. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  full  time  work- 
ers decreased  from  330,310  in  1918  to  317,873  in  1919, 
a  decrease  of  3.76  p.c.,  so  that  the  frequency  of  acci- 
dents during  these  two  years,  taking  all  industries  to- 
gether, shows  a  decrease  even  when  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  decrease  in  full  year  workers  during 
the  same  period. 

Taking  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  Only  and  Includ- 
ing Woods  Operations. 

The  total  number  of  compensatable  accidents  in- 
erea-sed  from  1461  non-fatal  and  16  deaths  in  1918  to 
1563  non-fatal  and "13  deaths  in  1919,  equal  to  an  in- 
crease of  7  p.c.  in  non-fatal  and  a  decrease  of  18.7  p.c. 
in  fatal  accidents.  During  the  same  period  the  total 
number  of  full  year  workers  increased  only  from  10,- 
045  to  10,250  or  1.9  p.c.  The  total  time  lost  decreased 
from  22,489  days  in  1918  to  21.003  days  in  1919,  equal 
to  6.6  p.c.  The  above  figures  show  that  the  frequency 
of  accidents  increased  approximately  5  p.c.  while  the 
severity  improved  6.6  p.c. 

The  total  amount  collected  from  class  2  was  $252,- 
747.36   from   whic.h    was    deducted    a   debit    balance    of 


.l!l  ,689.41  brought  forward  from  1918,  leaving  $251,- 
057.95  available  for  1919  liabilities.  Of  this  amount 
.$42,998.28  was  paid  out  in  compensation  exclusive  of 
pensions,  $46,047.96  was  taken  as  the  capital  value  of 
pensions  awarded,  $4,039.68  was  paid  to  Safety  Asso- 
ciation, $2,790.93  administration  expenses,  $1,635.00 
for  deferred  compensation,  $15,015.60  paid  for  medical 
aid,  $1,455.07  for  di.saster  reserve,  $20,086.10  for  con- 
tinuing disability,  $57,757.50  for  oustanding  accidents, 
$5,831.85  for  estimated  medical  aid,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $251,057.95  charged  against  the  class  including 
a  provisional  balance  of  $53, .399. 98  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. 

On  the  basis  of  the  total  amount  charged  against 
the  cla.ss  for  1918,  eveiy  $100,  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployers; would  be   divided   as  follows : — 

1919      1918      1917      1916 
Compensation  other  t^an 

pensions 17.12     28.-37     28.46     24.44 

Deferred  obligatioas  .  .  74.18  57.40  60.35  69.29 
Paid  to  Safety  Assoc.  .  .  1.61  2.81  3.84  3.85 
Administration  Expenses  1.11  1.21  .87  2.42 
Medical  Aid 5.98     10.11       6.48        * 


*  Incomplete  year. 
Accidents  Reported  During  1920  Exclusive  of  Woods 
Operations. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  exclusive  of  woods 
operations  reported  by  the  mills  during  the  year  1920 
was  1455  non-fatal  and  17  fatal  accidents,  compared 
wit^  1032  non-fatal  and  8  fatal  accidents  for  the  year 
1919.  This  means  an  increase  of  40.98  per  cent  in 
non-fatal  and  an  increase  of  112.5  per  cent  in  fatal 
accidents.  During  the  same  period  the  total  number 
of  full  year  workers  increa.sed  from  7159  to  7892,  or 
an  inci'ease  of  10.23  per  cent. 

The  total  time  last  increased  from  14,251  days  in 
1919  to  25,453  days  in  1920,  or  in  other  words  an  in- 
crease of  78.6  per  cent. 

The  figures  ai-e  very  disappointing,  as  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  increase  in  full  year  work- 
ei-s  of  10.23  per  cent,  both  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  accidents  shows  a  marked  increase  during  the  period 
under  review.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tjie  competition 
now  going  on  in  the  mills  will  re-sult  in  a  different 
and  more  satisfactory  story  being  told  next  year. 

COMPARISON   TABLE    1917-1918-1919-1920. 
(Woods  Operations  Not  Included.) 

1917       1918  1919  1920 

Accidents   non-fatal      ..         852       1124  1032  1455 

Increase  per  cent 36.24       40.98 

Decrease  per  cent    ....          8.2  .... 

Accidents    fatal     ....             7           11  8  17 

Increa.se  per  cent    ....          ...     37.14  ....  112.5 

Decrease  per  cent  ....         27 .  27  .... 

Full  year  workers  ....       6792       7064  7159  7892 

Increase  per  cent 4  1 . 3  10 .  23 

Time  lost    (in   days)    ..     14249     186.50  14251  2.5453 
Time  lost  per  full  year 

worker   (in  full    ....         2.1       2.63  1.99  3.22 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  submit  a  re- 
port for  1920  which  shows  a  large  increase  in  accidents 
during  that  period  both  as  regards  frequency  and 
severitJ^  There  is  no  cause  that  I  know  of  that  can 
be  pointed  to  definitely  as  being  rcspoiLsible.  True 
there  has  been  unprecedented  activity  during  tjie  year 
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in  new  construction,  and  altlionnrh  purely  construction 
accidents  have  been  excluded  from  the  statistics,  still 
the  usual  environment  of  any  plant  while  construction 
is  going  on  is  upset  and  the  danger  of  accidents  under 
general  heads  is  greatly  increased,  but:  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate 
of  the  increased  ^iiazard. 

Thinking  back  over  the  pei-iod  covered  by  this 
report  and  keeping  in  mind  the  conditions  ruling,  it 
seems  to  me  very  certain  that  progress  can  best  be 
looked  for  during  the  current  year  by  increasing  the 
effort  along  educational  lines.  One  step  along  this 
line  has  already  been  taken  in  the  inauguration  of 
an  Accident  Prevention  Competition,  full  particulars 
of  which  jiave  been  sent  to  every  mill.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  competition  will  appeal  to  the  sporting  instincts 
of  the  individual,  arouse  a  feeling  of  plant  pride  and 
a  determination  to  secure  a  trophy.  If  the  individual 
can  be  favorably  impressed,  and  I  think  he  can,  then 
the  individual  acting  collectively  in  each  mill  should 
make  a  wonderful  record  for  1921.  T^e  trophies  will 
take  the  forms  of  shields  of  attractive  designs  mounted 
on  wood  secured  from  the  ruins  of  the  first  mill 
operated  in  Ontario.  The  mounting  of  the  shields 
in  this  way  will  add  an  historical  value  to  the  tro- 
phies. The  mills  are  divided  into  two  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  competition : 

(1)  Mills  employing  200  people  and  up. 

(2)  All  ot,iier  mills. 

By  this  method  the  disadvantages  of  the  large  mills 
competing  with  small  mills  will  be  avoided.  Practi- 
cally all  the  mills  visited  since  the  competition  started 
(Jan.  1st  1921)  have  expressed  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm, and  if  they  act  as  they  indicated  at  safety 
eoramititee  meetings,  then  the  competition  should  be 
keenly  fought. 

Some  months  ago  your  Engineer  was  appointed  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  PuliJ  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents'  Association  and  had.  the  priv- 
ilege of  addressiiig  the  members  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Niagara  Falls  early  this  year.  A  strong  effort  was 
-made  to  enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  the  Super- 
intendents, and  judging  from  conversations  witji  indi- 
viduals after  the  meeting,  the  economic  aspect  of 
accident  prevention  as  presented  to  the  members  has 
awakened  a  much  warmer  interest  in  our  campaign. 
Attendance  at  future  meetings  should  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  this   feeling. 

Note:  —  A  chart  classifying  all  accidents  i-eported 
by  tlie  Pulp  and  Mills  during  the  year  1917-18-19-20 
accompanied   Mr.    Costigane's    report. 


FOREST  PROTECTION  PROPAGANDA  BY  FILMS. 

About  four  hundred  people,  at  Matane,  P.  Q.,  wit- 
nessed the  reproducting  on  the  screen  of  two  films 
dealing  with  the  forest.  These  films  were  exhibited 
by  M.  J.  D.  Brule,  of  the  Southern  St.  Lawrence 
Forest  Protective  Association,  Ltd.  They  represented, 
one,  the  operations  of  Messrs.  Price  Bros,  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  in  the  Saguenay  district,  and  tjie  other,  an  edu- 
cational film  entitled  "The  Enemy  of  the  Forest". 

These  films  were  shown  in  view  of  giving  the  pvib- 
lie  in  general  and  the  people  of  Matane,  in  particular, 
an    idea    of   the    importance    of    forest    protection. 

Price  Bros,  film  was  shown  to  demonstrate  the  turn- 
ing into  paper  of  hundreds  of  -aeres  of  virgin  forest. 
This  film  has  been  described  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 


"The  Eiumy  of  the  Forest".  —  Tliis  film  was  shown 
to  demonstrate  the  difference  there  is  between  care- 
fulness and  negligence. 

If  on  a  pic-nic,  put  out  your  fire.  If  smokin<^  in 
the  busli,  don't  throw  away  burning  cigarettes,  liglit<^'d 
matches  or  cigar  butts  which   might  set  fire. 

Each  Province  has  a  system  of  forest  protection 
that  puts  a  ranger  on  the  jiighest  points  of  the 
forest  and  telephone  to  communicat<^  with  workers. 
Quebec  is  now  working  on  this  scheme,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  will  liave  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. 


A  GENEROUS  EXAMPLE. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  has  proved  itself 
in  the  foremost  I'ank,  as  an  agency  for  impressing  on 
the  public  the  importance  of  Canada's  forest  resources 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  adequate  pro- 
tection. The  association  through  its  magazine,  by  lec- 
tures, the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  and  by  the  use 
of  demonstration  ears,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press  as  well  as  by  direct  appeal  by  bulletin  to 
its  members  and  by  posters  to  campers  and  fishermen, 
has  done  the  Canadian  people  a  service  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and. cents.  Such  work  how- 
ever, cannot  be  done  without  financial  support  and  this 
has  come  generously  from  many  of  those  who  appreci- 
ate the  good  work  of  the  association.  Among  those 
enthusiastic  supporters  is  Mr.  F.  J.  D.  Bamjum.  For- 
tunately for  the  association,  Mr.  Barnjum  is  able  to 
contribute  generously  as  well  as  to  devote  a  great  deal 
of  'his  time  and  ability  to  the  conservation  of  Can- 
ada's forests.  We  reproduce  Mr.  Barnjum 's  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  in  the  hope  that  his 
example  may  influence  others  to  contribute  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means. 

April  20th.,  1921. 
Mr.  Robson  Black,  Secretary. 

Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dear  Mr.  Black  :— 

I  am  duplicating  m.y  subscription  of  last  yeat" 
to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  and  am  enclos- 
ing my  cheque  herewith  for  -1)1,000.00,  payable  at  par 
at  any  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  to  cover 
amount  of  same. 

The  small  amount  of  snowfall  of  the  past  winter  will 
]>robably  mean  low  water  and  consequent  dry  condi- 
tions in  the  woods  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 
This,  with  the  enormous  amount  of  dead  drj^  trees 
which  were  killed  by  the  spruce  bud  worm  will  increase 
the  fire  hazard  to  an  extent  greater  than  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  timber  lands  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
liee  and  New  Brunswick,  and  I  would  urge  upon  all 
railroads,  Forest  Fire  Protective  Associations  and  the 
public  in  general  for  increased  vigilance  in  the  preven- 
tion and  protection  of  our  forests  from  destruction  by 
fire.  This  is  something  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Canada  has  a  personal  interest  in,  as  every  ma- 
ture forest  tree  that  is  killed  means  a  matter  of  one 
hundred  years  to  replace. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  is  doing  such 
good  work  that  I  feel  it  should  have  the  hearty  support 
of  every  citizen  of  Canada,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  Canada  when  the  protection  of  our 
forests  was  of  greater  importance. 

FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM. 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  WOOD  PULP  AND  PULP  WOOD 
March    l!t20   ami    1921;   and    twelve  months    eiidin<r    March    1919,    1920    and    1921. 


Paper 

Priiitinij   paper —  1920 

Book  paper Cwt.  4,363 

$  41,937 

Newsprint    paper Cwt.  1,426,149 

$  6,186,305 

Printing  paper Cwt 

$        

Otlier  paper $  1.002,96.") 


Month  of  Mareli 
1921 
4,620 
56,187 


Total  paper 


$ 


Wood  pulp  — 
Sulpliate   (kraft) Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,   bleached Cwt. 

$  ,: 
Sulphite,    unbleached Cwt. 

Ciiemieallv  prepared Cwt. 

$ 
Jlechanieally  prepared Cwt. 

$ 


Total  wood   pulj 


7.231,207 


258,020 
920,420 
152,988 
841,699 
519.216 
2,113,162 


289,092 
562,308 


Cwt.     1.219,316 
$       4.437.589 


Pulp  wood C()rd 


47,904 
497,984 


1,515,468 
9,162,330 


667,096 


9,885,613 


139,175 
596,756 
157,333 
1,005,260 
162,913 
635,755 


139,868 
284,092 

589.287 
2.321.863 

177.318 
2.342,495 


Twelve  months  ended  ^larcli 
1919 


13,248.342 
40,718.021 

7.144.888 


8.332,930 

30,226,856 

3,-508.726 

4.479.915 

11.841,656 
;'.4.706.771 

1,597,042 
15,366,600 


1920 

1921 

47,573 

65,194 

436,330 

779,76:j 

14,272,513 

15,112,586 

5:!.203,792 

78,222,137 

(,613,297 


2,518.022 
8.327.045 
1.220.764 
6,291,452 
4.863,156 
18,381.566 


6,787.640 
8,383,419 

15.389,582 
41.383,482 

838,732' 
8,454,803 


2,401,407 


47,862,209         63,253.419         92,103.307 


2.3.54,002 
12.160.735 

1.941.922 
15.19.5,065 

4,785,040 
27.704,419 


5.282.042 
16,491,818 

14,363,006 
71,5.52,037 

1,61.5,467 
21,513,594 


Country   of  Dcstiiinlioii. 
Paper  a»-d   manufaciiirrs  of  — 

To  United    Kingdom     ....  $  260,692  84.859  1,040.857  4,813,577  3.845,428 

United     States $  5,899,762  7,571.169  38,621.265  50.367.339  72.170.129 

Other    Countries     ....  $  1,070,7.52  2,229.585  8,200,787  8,072,503  16,087,750 

Wood  pulp  — 

To  United    Kingdom     ....  -i^  483.732  112.512  614.432  5,014,400  7,897,602 

United    Stat<>; $  3,214,373  l,!f01.991  :;0.674,820  31,316,753  .57,966,.545 

Other    Countries     ....  $  739,484  .507,360  3,417,519  5,052,329  5,687,890 

Pulp    wood  — 

To  United    Kingdom     .  .     .  .  $        

United    States •$  479,984  2,-342,496  15,386,600  8,454,803  21,513,594 

Other    Countries     .  .      .  .  ^        

Total  paper,   wood  pidp  and  pidp  wood  — 

To  United    Kingdom     ....  *  744.424  197,371  1,655,289  9,827,977  11,743,0-30 

United    States •$  9,612,120  11,81.5,6.55  84,682,685  90,138,895  151,6.50,268 

Other    Countries     ....  $  1.810,236  2,736,945  11,618,306  13,124,832  21,775,640 

Totals -t  12,166.780  14,749,971  97,956,280  113,091,704  185,168,9.38 

The  record  of  export*  and   the  development   in    this      adiau  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  to  be  modestly  proud  of. 

particular  business  is  an  accomplishment  for  the  Can-      (See  editorial  comment  on  page  470.) 


CHANGES  IN  TECHNICAL  SECTION 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Mr.  G.  Meerbergen  and  Mr.  T.  F.  McHenry,  both  of 
the  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,   Ltd., 
are  now  Full  Members.    These  gentlemen  were  former- 
ly Associate  members. 

'  Mr.  G.  H.  Lafontaine,  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  is  now  a  Jvuiior  Member.  He 
was  formerly  a  Shident  member. 


Xew  members  were  elected  as  follows : 

A.    J.    Edward.    International    Paper    Company, 
^laurii-e   Lumber   Compan.\',   Three   Rivers,   Que. 

W.    G.    Mitchell,    Canadian   Exjjort   Paper   Co. 
Life  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

R.    L.    Weldon.    Three    Rivers   Pulp    &    Paper 
511   St.   Catherine   St.   W.,   Montreal. 

John    J.    0 'Sullivan.    Three    Rivers    Pulp    &    Paper 
Co.,   Ltd.,   Drummond   Building,   ilontreal. 
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Co., 
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Notes  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Convention. 


Publi.sliers  aud  editors  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
miiubering  about  700,  last  week  attended  the  thirty- 
fourth  eonvention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  in  tlie  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  ('ity.  Many  of  tliose  present  in  the  gatherings 
were  present  also  at  the  annual  meeting  arranged  by 
the  Associated  Press. 

Opinions  expressed  by  representative  pulishers  and 
others  on  general  business  and  industrial  conditions  in 
the  sections  of  the  country  under  their  direct  observa- 
tion indicated  that  the  period  of  business  depression 
has  been  passed.  The  general  tone  was  optimistic — 
more  so  in  the  opinion  of  men  from  the  West  than  from 
the  East,  and  the  latter  were  more  sanguine  than  those 
from  the  South. 

A  warning  against  a  possible  future  demoralization 
in  the  newsprint  market  was  sounded  by  R.  T.  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  publishers'  association,  in  his 
address  opening  the  convention.  Mr.  Williams  said  that 
newspaper  rates  should  not  be  allowed  to  tlescend.  He 
urged  upon  newspaper  publishers  the  need  of  co-oper- 
ating with  government  forces  in  restoring  world  peace 
and  bringing  business  conditions  back  to  normalcy,  and 
especially  in  i-epealing  unnecessary  wartime  legislation 
and  obnoxious  features  of  federal  taxation  laws.  He 
hekl  that  these  were  largely  responsible  for  the  upsett- 
ing of  sanely  conducted  business.  Mr.  Williams  point- 
ed out  that  ne\\-si)a]iers  must  meet  the  problems  in 
both  materials  and  labor,  since  the  average  contract 
price  of  newsiu'int  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
is  higher  than  the  average  contract  price  for  all  last 
year,  and  labor  is  at  the  highest  point  known.  lie 
made  the  prediction  that  the  newspape_r  of  the  future 
will  be  smaller,  owing  to  this  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  taking  a  strong  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  concerted  movement  of  union  lalior 
in  the  printing  trades  for  a  forty-four  instead  of  a 
fort.v-eight  hour  week.  In  directing  that  the  jiresident 
of  the  association  name  a  special  committee  to  negoti- 
ate new  arbitration  contracts  with  the  four  interna- 
tional unions,  the  convention  finally  committed  itself 
lo  the  principle  that  every  issue,  without  exception, 
upon  which  employers  and  employees  were  unable  to 
agree   should   be   determined   by  arbitration. 

Figures  showing  the  increase  in  wagas  that  have  tak- 
en place  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  since  1914,  were 
(•(Uitained  in  a  memorandum  calling  attention  to  the 
negotiations  w.hieh  have  been  carried  between  paper 
companies  and  their  employees.  A  table  prepared  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Hoard  is  cited  in  the 
memorandum.  This  gives  the  average  weekly  wages 
of  male  employees  in  thirty-two  paper  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  United  States  fi'cm  the  years  I!)!! 
to  1!)19  inclusive.  These  figures,  all  given  for  Sep- 
ember,  are  as  follows:  1!)14,  .+12.7:^;  1915,  12.75;  1916, 
!|;15.0:5;  1917,  $19.03;  191S,  $22.40;  1919,  $22.40.  In 
May,  1920,  the  papermakers  received  in_ these  mills  a 
20  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  which  gave  them  an  ap- 
proximate wage  of  $26.88  last  year.  Figuring  the 
wages  of  these  workers  for  the  entire  year  it  is  shown 
that  they  received  an  actual  increase  of  11  per  cent. 
It  is  urged  ujion  manufacturers  fliiit  they  would  be 
.iustifieil   in    demanding    that     the    \\(n-l<ers.  at;ree  to  a 


wage  reduction  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  inasmuch  as 
living  costs  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Board, 
17.6  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  in  July  of  last  year. 
In  commenting  on  this  the  association  says:  "No  al- 
lowance is  nnule  in  this  estimate  for  tlie  fact  that 
wages,  being  the  largest  element  in  the  cost  of  com- 
modities, must  come  down  before  the  cost  of  living  can 
be  cut — in  other  words,  not  follow,  but  lead,  the  re- 
duced cost  of  living."  Speaking  of  reductions  made 
recently  in  mills  manufacturing  fine  papers,  the  mem- 
orandum discloses  the  fact  that  working  men  have  been 
willing  to  accept  cuts  in  wages  in  order  that  conditions 
in  that  branch  of  the  industry  may  be  adjusted  t«  the 
generally  changed  business  conditions  of  tjie  year.  The 
decreases  accepted  average  from  12  to  20  per  cent. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  for  many  years  secretary  and  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press,  relinquished  his  office  to 
become  "counsellor  and  secretary"  of  the  associated 
newspapers.  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  General  Manager  in  1912,  was  chosen 
to  take  Mr.  Stone's  place.  Mr.  Stone's  resignation  as 
active  director,  comes  after  twenty-eight  years  of  such 
service  with  the  organizatoin.  He  is  now  73  yeai-s  old 
and  he  has  been  in  the  newspaper  and  news  gathering 
profession  since  1864.  Mr.  Martin,  the  new  general 
iiumager,  is  50  years  old.  He  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Providence  Joiirnal  for  many  years  before  he  went 
to  join  the  Associated  Press.  Prank  B.  Noyes  of  the 
Washington  Star  was  re-elected  president. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
brought:  its  meetings  to  a  close  after  selecting  its  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  term  and  adopting  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing "confidence  in  the  high  patriotism''  of  Pre- 
sident Warren  G.  Harding.  In  this  the  association 
"extends  felicitations  to  a  fellow  publisher  who  has 
been  called  to  high  responsibilities  in  a  time  when  great 
sanity  and  poise  as  well  as  undeviating  patriotism  are 
called  for  at  the  seat  of  luitional  government." 

R.  T.  Williams  of  the  Pittsburg  Press  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  association.  Howard  Davies  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  was  elected  treasurer.  Mr.  Davies 
succeeds  George  A.  Clark  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr. 
Clark  having  resigned  on  account  of  pressure  of  l)usi- 
ness.  All  other  officers  of  the  association  were  re- 
elected. 


DREW  35-TON  LOAD  OF  LOGS. 

Campbellton,  N.B.,  May  1.— What  is  said  lo  be  the 
largest  load  of  logs  ever  drawn  by  two  horses  was  re- 
cently hauled  by  Fred  and  Harry,  two  Clydes,  each 
weighing  over  1,800  pounds,  for  the  Shives  Lumber 
Company  of  this  town.  Fred  and  Harry  drew  the  load 
which  weighs,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  thirtj'- 
five  tons,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  a  logging  road 
from  Two  Brooks  Camp,  on  the  Upsihiuiteh  Rivei-,  Res- 
tigouehe  County,  to  a  landing  on  the  river  bank. 

This  is  pretty  good,  but  expressing  the  work  done 
in  terms  of  toiKniiles  it  gives  this  team  a  score  of  9, 
against  82  for  the  Abitibi  team  that  hauled  33  tons 
21/;    miles.     Next! 


It's  all  right  to  put  your  best  foot  forward,  but  >-ou 
won't  get  far  if  yon  don't  follow  up  with  the  oilier  one. 
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Canadian  Export  Paper  Go's  Huge  Operations 


A  central  sales  organizalion  haiuUiiig-  the  output  of 
many  of  I'anada's  leading  paper  mills  —  that  is  the 
role  "filled  by  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  with  its  head  offiee  in  the  8nn  Life  Building, 
Montreal,  and  with  agencies  practically  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  The  Company  is  tiie  ex|)ort  selling  or- 
ganization for  the  Laurentide  Com|)any,  Ltd. ;  the  Bel- 
go-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd. ;  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.;  the  St. 
Maurice  Paper  Company,  Ltd. ;  and  Price  Brothers  and 
Company,  Ltd.  Li  addition,  it  acts  as  the  exclusive 
expoi-t  agents  for  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. ; 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.;  and  the  liiterlake 
Ti.s.sue  Mills,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Hubert  Biermans,  managing  director  of  tiie  Bel- 
go-Cana^lian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltil.,  is  pre- 
sident of  the  Company,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Both  well,  general 
manager  of  the  Brompton   Pulp  and   Paper  Company, 


By  A.   R.  R.  JONES. 

worth  .'tlO,(JU(),U()0 


MR.  HUBERT  BIERMANS, 

Prfsich^itt  of  the  Canadian  E.rport  Paper  Vompatnj,  Ltd. 

Ltd.,  is  vice-president,  while  the  other  directors  are  Mr. 
George  Chahoon,  jr.,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Sir  William  Price, 
president  of  Price  Brothers  and  Company,  Ltd.;  Mr.  G. 
I<\  Steele  is  the  general  manager. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Comjiany,  Ltd.,  is  doing 
a  much  needed  work  in  connection  with  the  great  paper 
industry  of  Canada.  It  is  within  the  last  six  years  or 
so  that"  the  pulp  and  jiaper  industr\'  has  grown  from 
one  of  comparatively  modest  and  moderate  dimensions 
to  one  of  enormous  magnitude.  Thirty  years  ago,  Can- 
ada's exports  of  pulp  and  paper  luiKlucts  amounted  to 
hut  $120  in  value.     Even  ten  yeai-s  ago.  they  were  only 


Last  year  their  value  reached  the 
stupendous  total  of  $185,168,938.  Thus  the  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  an  unprecedented  and  unparalleled 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  industry.  The  bulk  of 
Canada's  pulp  and  paper  exports  goes  to  the  United 
States.  But  much  of  them  is  also  sent  to  Great  Britain, 
.Japan,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
India,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  and 
South  and  Central  America. 

With  an  industry  of  such  tremendous  .size,  and  in 
view  of  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  days  in  which 
we  live,  it  was  obvious  that  standardization  and  cen- 
tralization had  become  fundamental  necessities  of  ma- 
nufacturing. It  is  to  provide  for  buyers  the  equivalent 
in  business  of  the  advantages  which  a  "unified  com 
maud"  offers  in  war — in  other  words,  a  central  sales 
organization  handling  the  output  of  many  of  Canada's 
leading  paper  mills  —  that  the  Canadian  Export  Pajier 
Comiiany  was  called  into  being.  It  is  complete  as  to 
product,  exi)erienced  as  to  requirements,  and  ;idmirab!y 
equipped  at  all  i)oiuts  for  the  task  which  it  has  in  hand. 
For  those  who  call  upon  its  services  it  jn-ovides  an  (U-- 
ganization  ready  with  expert  advice  and  assistance  as 
regai'ds  the  man>'  pi-oblems  —  and  not  a  few  of  these 
are  of  a  somewhat  complex  kind  —  connected  with  paper 
and  its  uses,  and  ready,  too,  to  deliver  its  product  ex- 
peditiously and  efficiently. 

A  word  was  said,  .just  now,  relative  to  the  fact  that, 
ill  iiresent-day  conditions  in  the  paper  industry,  stand- 
ardization and  s|)ecialization  had  become  fundamental 
necessities  of  manufacturing.  Not  less  fundamental,  in 
connection  with  the  marketing  of  newsprint,  was  the 
necessity  of  a  combined  selling  association,  to  cover  the 
export  market.  As  the  result  of  many  years"  experien- 
ce, it  had  been  proven  that  the  marketing  of  iunvs|)riiit 
was  not  on  a  sound  basis.  Nor  could  the  field  be  ade- 
quately covered  by  a  series  of  sales  organizations. 
Moreover,  there  was,  among  those  in  Canada  who  could 
read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  an  apprehension, 
which,  in  the  light  of  transpired  events,  has  turned  out 
to  have  been  well  founded,  that  the  competition  to  be 
met  with  in  the  future  would  be  very.  keen.  Since  the 
first  of  this  year,  the  competition  from  Scandinavia  ami 
Germany  —  particularly,  perhaps  from  the  former,  has 
been  very  keen  indeed,  It  has  amply, demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  providing  one  efficient  selling 
organization  to  compete  with  similar  associations  in 
the  counti'ies,  just  luimed.  It  was  in  1917  that  the  Can- 
adian Export  Paper  Comi)any,  Ltd.,  was  organizeil  to 
market  the  output  of  certain  news  mills.  Today  it  is 
distributing  a  combined  output  of  newsprint  amounting 
approximately  to  twelve  hundred  tons  a  day. 

This  combined  output  is  a  huge  one.  It  implies,  more- 
over, the  j)Cssession  of  large  timber  resources.  For  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  it  takes  about  ly.,  cords 
of  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  paper,  an  outjiut  of  twelve 
hundi-ed  tons  a  day  means  the  using  up  of  wood  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  hundred  cords  a  day.  In  their  posses- 
sion of  timber  resources,  the  companies  which  distribute 
their  expoi't  ])i-oducts  through  the  Canadian  Ex])ort 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  are  in  a  splendid  position.  For 
they  control  no  less  than  L"),()(1()  sipiare  miles  of  timbei', 
with  adjoining  limits  com])rising  .id, ()()()  square  miles. 
Of  this  timber  large  bodies  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  both  niechanical  ])ulp,  or  gi'onnd  wood,  and  chemical 
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pulp,  or  sulphite,  are  contiguous  to  great  water  ways, 
and  lienee  are  easily  and  expeditiously  driven. 

Further,  the  eompanies  distributing:;  their  expoit-  pro- 
duets  tlirougli  the  Canadian  Export  I'ompany  are  pos- 
sessed of  many  other  highly  advantageous  resources. 
Prominent  among  these  are  great  water  powers  which 
guarantee  a  continuity  of  service  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
stable  in  flow,  with  large  drainage  areas,  and  with  high 
lieads  capable  of  cheap  development.  Labor  is  abund- 
ant aiul  satisfactory  in  quality.  The  tidewater  loca- 
tions ai'e  easy  of  access  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 
The  big  consuming  markets  are  accessible.  And,  fin- 
ally, there  is  the  supreme  advantage  of  efficient  and 
expert  management. 

An\-  survey  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper ,  Compa- 
ny's sphere  of  oiierations  mu.st  not  omit  mention  of  the 
fact  that  though,  when  it  was  organized  in  1917,  it  was 
formed  to  take  care  of  the  marketing  of  the  output  of 
certain  print  mills,  it  now,  in  addition  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  print,  handles  exclusively  the  output  of  cer- 
tain mills  making  other  qualities.  Among  these  are  the 
high-grade  bonds  and  writings  manufactured  by  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  and  the  sul|ihite 
l)onds  manufactured  at  that  concern's  Crabtree  division  : 
the  product  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mill  Company,  Ltd., 
so  renowned  for  its  excellence  as  a  book  papei-s;  and  the 
iiigh-grade  tissue  and  light  weight  wrapping,  plain  and 
crei)e  toilet,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills,  Ltd.  The  department  dealing  with  the  dis- 
ti'ibution  of  paper  others  than  newsprint  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Norman  Wainwright. 

Among  its  various  departments,  the  Company  o])erates 
a  highly  efficient  and  well  equipjied  statistical  deijart- 
ment,  of  which  Mr.  A.  E.  Cadman  is  in  charge.  In  this 
department  the  official  trade  returns  of  i)ractically 
every  country  in  the  world  are  I'eceived  anil  collated. 
( 'nnstant  touch,  by  means  of  correspondence,  is  main- 
tained with  the  government  statistical  offices  of  the 
vai-ious  countries,  and  detailed  information  of  the  pulp 
and  i)ai)er  trade  throughout  the  world, — and  much  of 
it  of  an  invaluable  kind — is  thus  obtained.  The  mode 
of  operation  followed  in  this  department  is  for  the  re- 
cords to  be  collected,  converted  into  Canadian  weights 
and  currenc}',  and  issued,  in  the  form  of  monthly,  quart- 
erly and  annual  reports,  to  the  various  departments 
concerned.  In  this  manner  close  track  is  kept  of  the 
world's  markets,  sources  of  sup])ly  and  trade  possibili- 
ties. Graphic  diagrams  are  em|)loyed  where  possible  to 
render  this  information  available  at  a  glance.  This  de- 
jiartment  also  receives  the  periodicals  dealing  with  all 
branches  of  the  paper  and  pulp  trade,  advertising  and 
l)rinting,  in  English,  French,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and 
Spanish.  From  these  periodicals  are  taken  extracts 
dealing  with  the  paper  and  i)ulp  situation,  ])rices  in 
the  various  markets,  trade  opportunities  and  matters  of 
interest  generally.  These  i-eports  are  then  sent  out  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  Company. 

A  Paper  Testing  Department  is  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
ducts. This  department  is  equipped  with  paper  testers 
of  various  kinds,  basis  weight  .scales,  etc.  Of  this  de- 
partment also  Mr.  A.  E.  Cadman  is  in  charge.  The 
different  mills  who.se  products  are  handled  by  the  Com- 
pany send  in  samples  of  their  production  each  day,  and 
these  are  tested  for  quality,  appearance  and  character. 
Records  are  kept  and  sent  out  to  the  mills  to  enable  them 
to  compare  their  products  with  tliose  of  the  other  mills 
in  the  organization.  In  addition  printed  samples  of 
newspapers  are  received  daily,  tested  and  ciiecked   for 


weight  to  ensure  customers  getting  satisfactory  service 
from  the  jtaper  sui)plied  by  the  Comjjany.  Tests  and  in- 
vestigati(ms  are  also  held  from  time  to  time  on  such  sub- 
.jeets  as  the  "breaking  weight,''  "percentage  stretch" 
and  "ink  abisorjition "  of  the  pai)ei-  supplied  l)y  the 
Company. 

The  storage  and  jjacking  facilities  arc  of  tlie  Ijcst.  As 
regards  the  former,  all  the  mills  in  the  organization  are 
very  completely  equipped  to  store  large  stocks  of  raw 
material,  in  ordei-  that  full  production  may  be  main- 
tained in  winter-time.  In  the  nuittei-  of  packing  facili- 
ties, all  the  mills  in  the  organization  are  equipped  to 
pack  in  compressed,  iron-bound  liales  or  eases  as  re- 
quired for  the  export  market.  Further,  the  strategic 
location  of  the  mills  in  the  organization  on  the  main 
arteries  of  commerce  in  Eastern  Canada  and  their 
l)roximity  to  the  principal  .seapoi'ts  of  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  their  connection  with 
the  large  trunk  lines  leading  to  all  jiarts  of  the  latter 
country,  enable  the  Company  to  ensure  speedy  and  sa- 
tisfactoi-y  deliveries. 


MK.  J.  A.  BOTH  WELL 

\'icc-Presi(leni  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  Ltd, 

The  general  traffic  manager  is  Mr.  Guy  Tombs,  whose 
department  looks  after  transportation  matters  for  the 
mills  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  the  Company's  own 
ti'affic  business,  and  handles  an  average  of  2, ()()(), ()()() 
tons  ]ier  year.  Mr.  W.  G.  Linehan,  who  is  at  present 
in  South  Africa,  is  in  charge  of  the  overseas  department, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Cres.sy  is  in  charge  of  the  order  depart- 
ment which  distributes  orders  and  controls  the  tonnage 
distribution.  Mr.  N.  P.  Dalziel  is  'comptroller  of  the  ac- 
counting department.  The  secretary-treasurei-  of  the 
Company  is  Mr.  E.  S.  Gallop,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Gammell 
is  assistant  secretarv-treasurer. 


The  Dominion  Envelope  and  Cartons  Ltd.  report  a 
record  year  for  1920  with  total  shipments  of  over 
$1,2.^)0,000.  They  have  installed  in  their  new  plant  in 
Toronto  complete  machinery  for  manufacturing  a  com- 
plete line  of  confectionery  bags  which  represents  pro- 
bably the  most  up-to-date  equipment  foi'  the  economi- 
cal manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods. 
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The  papers  usually  associated  with  the  name  •'parch- 
ment," possess  certain  qualities  which  bear  a  resemb- 
lance" more  or  less  clo.se  to  animal  parchment  or  vellum. 
One  of  these,  pergamyn,  constitutes  a  grade  which  may 
be  called  a  substitute  of  substitutes,  for  it  differs  from 
imitation  parchment  in  furnish  and  manufacture,  and 
from  vellum  in  material.  However  it  exceeds  both  of 
the  finer  grades  in  respect  of  production  and  is  found 
today  in  large  quantities  on  the  German  market. 

In  view  of  the  commercial  importance  of  these  imi- 
tation parcliments,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to 
describe  the  process  of  manufacture,  so  far  as  it  re- 
late to  the  production  of  these  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  true  parchment.  In  the  preparation  of 
animal  parchment  the  material  is  the  integument,  usu- 
ally of  kids  or  lambs  cleaned  with  lime  and  stretched 
smoothly;  thinning  substances  are  not  used,  but  the 
.skin  is  dried  and  loaded  with  a  slight  proportion  of 
white  lead  coloring  matter.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  gelatinous  tissue,  Avhich  is 
translucent,  and  which  through  boiling,  is  converted 
into  gelatine,  or,  in  a  word,  completely  gelatinized. 
This  geiatinization  is  the  eharaeteristie  of  parchment 
liaper,  and  since  i_t  can  be  produced  with  vegetable 
fibers,  the  modern  paper,  composed  of  plant  tissues,  is 
likewise  capable  of  being  gelatinized.  The  process 
consists  of  three  operations: 

'1.  Treatment  with  snlpluiric  acid,  forming  the  so- 
called  genuine  parclimcnt  paper,  or  substitute  for 
vclhim  ; 

2.  Crushing  or  squeezing  of  plant  tissues  forming  the 
substitute  for  imitation  parchment,   or  pergamyn; 

3.  Treatment  of  the  moist  paper  pulp  under  pressure 
and  calendering  on  heated  rolls,  forming  the  imitation 
parchment. 

1.  In  this  process  unsized  paper,  free  from  loading, 
is  employed,  the  so-called  raw  material  for  parchment, 
which  i.s  preferably  composed  of  fibers  cut  sharply, 
the  "pink"  pulp  from  the  beaters,  bleached  cotton 
fibers  or  bleached  sulphite  cellulose,  or  a  mixture  of 
both.  The  paper  in  rolls  goes  to  the  parchment  ma- 
chine after  being  drawn  through  a  trough  filled  with 
sulphuric  acid  of  60  Be,  and  not  below  10°.  The  glass 
rolls  are  immer.sed  to  such  a  depth  that  the  surface  of 
each  paper  roll  is  wetted  'i-V2  seconds  in  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  converts  the  surface  of  the 
fibers  into  amyloid,  a  glassy  gelatinous  mass,  like 
parchment.  The  interstices  are  filled,  resulting  in  a 
thick  paste,  so  that  by  means  of  this  property  two 
sheets  of  paper  can  be  run  through  each  pair  of  calen- 
der rolls  at  the  same  time.  The  paper  sheet  is  then  run 
into  chests  through  which  a  current  of  fresh  water 
flows,  and  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  last  traces  of 
acid  are  neutralized  in  an  alkaline  bath.  The  sheet  is 
dried  and  rewound. 

In  its  characteristic  properties  the  product  bears  a 
verj-  close  resemblance  to  animal  parchment ;  it  is  dur- 
able, does  not  rot.  and  being  unaltered  bv  hot  water 
cannot  be  repulped  or  reduced  to  its  original  fibrous 
state  by  the  edgerunner  or  digester.  The  simplest 
test  of  its  quality  is  to  rub  the  wet  paper  sheet  between 


the  fingers;  if  it  softens  and  breaks  up  it  is  not  vellum, 
nor  even  sulphuric  acid  parchment,  but  substitute  i)er- 
gamyn,  produced  from  paper  pulp  after  beating,  as  in_ 
the  following  process. 

2.  This  consists- in  crushing  between  stones,  or  in  the 
liollander  with    the    roll    considerably  above    the  bed- 
plate, by  which  means  the  plant  tissues  are  converted 
superficially  into  amyloid.      The  sheet  is  gelatinized, 
closing  the  pores  and  giving  the  character  (jf  parch- 
ment.    In  the  hollander  the  pulp  swells,  beconies  very 
viscous,  with    a    feel  like  paste,  and    yields  upon  the 
paper   machine   the   so-called  imitation   parchment    or 
pergamyn.     The  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  pulp,  although  in  the  case  of  parchment 
substitutes  the  beating  of  the  ]Hilp  is  carried  further, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  machine-glazed  paper 
and  for  the  most  part  of  whitish  color,  like  the  acid 
parchment.     On    the  other    hand    pergamyn  which  is 
calendered  in  the  wet  state,  usually  under  low  pressure, 
easily  attains  the  translucent  character  of  parchment 
and  consequently  does  not  require  so  long  a  beating. 
3.  The  calendering  described  under  2  is  adapted  in 
itself  to  produce  a  paper  sheet  like  parchment.     Writ- 
ing and   printings,  through  wet  calendering,   take   on 
a  dull  green  color,  since  the  finest  fibers  are  compress- 
ed one  upon  another  by  the  high  pressure,  becoming 
squeezed  out  and  in  a  certain  measure  viscous  and  gel- 
atinized.    The   interstices   are   fill-ed   by   the   pressure, 
whereby  a  homogeneous,  translucent  sheet,  like  parch- 
ment, is  produced.     It  is  because  the  foaming  water 
becomes  clear  again  on  standing,  and  the  crystalline 
gelatine    becomes    translucent    through    heat,  that    is, 
through  the  closing  of  small  pores. 

Imitation  parchment  may  be  disintegrated  again  in- 
to its  fibrous  portions,  like  pergamyn,  and  consequent- 
ly can  be  manufactured  into  paper  again,  and  gela- 
tinized. 

A  property  much  desired  in  modern  parchment 
papers  is  the  greaseproof  quality.  This  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  process  3,  but  by  1  and  2.  The  simplest 
method  of  testing'  is  to  hold  a  burning  match  at  some 
distance  under  the  paper;  this  causes  bubbles  which, 
according  to  their  extent,  permit  of  2  judgment  as  to 
the  degree  of  the  greaseproof  quality.  Since  parch- 
ment is  disintegrated  in  water  in  processes  1  and  2. 
and  is  converted  in  raw  stuff  processes  1  aiul  2,  it  is 
sensitive  to  water,  and  consequently  can  only  be  used 
in  certain  circumstances  as  a  substitute  for  acid  parch- 
ment.—Papier-Markt,  March  19,  1921. 


The  Canada  Paper  Company  lost  their  ease  with 
regard  to  t.he  use  of  snli)hate  of  soda  in  their  soda 
pulp  mill.  This  injunction,  against  the  use  of  mater- 
ials which  produce  an  unplea.sant  smell  was  granted 
in  tlie  Superior  Court  and  the  judgment  confirmed  in 
I  he  Ci>nrt  of  Appeals. 


The  Brole 
tales."  Sure 
pay    envelope. 


Hvailer    repeats:  .  "Dead    men    tell 
enough ;     also  —  they     bring     home 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  OL'K  LONDON  COKKESPONDENT.) 

London,  loth  April,  1912. 

The  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
still  continues.  Fortunately  for  trade  and  industry 
the  I'ailroad  and  transport  workers  have  not  yet  come 
out,  as  they  threatened  to  do  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
miners,  but  their  threats  are  still  overhanging  mills 
and  the  Imperial  Government  is  ready  for  anj'  emer- 
gency. Coal  is  now  rationed  and  paper  mills  are  run- 
ning short  of  supplies,  thus  causing  many  to  close  tlown. 
The  Newsprint  Agitation. 

Mr.  Stanley  Cousins'  recent  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  include  paper  in  the  Order  for  the  Protection 
of  Industries  against  dumping,  and  which  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Sir  Edwai'd  Hulton,  is  still 
causing  some  excitement  amongst  the  "Free  Traders" 
and  the  "Protectionists".  Botli  sides  have  freely  ex- 
pressed opinions  and  the  newsprint  consumei's  say  they 
must  have  paper  from  Finland  and  Germany  to  keep 
the  prices  down.  Mr.  II.  Reeve  Angel,  whose  firm  are 
the  sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Finnish 
Papermill  Association  writes:  "...  We  would  like  to 
make  Finland's  position  clear  in  relation  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Cousins'  assertion  (alleging  dumping  and  depreci- 
ated currencies  as  the  cause  of  the  depression  and  un- 
employment that  have  afflicted  the  British  paper 
trade).  Grouping  all  newsprint  contracts  made  by 
Finland  with  British  and  Irish  publishers  for  delivery 
over  1921,  the  average  price  represents  £37  6s.  8d.  (8 
cents  per  lb)  per  ton  net.  delivei'ed.  The  highest  price 
of  my  contract  (with  one  minor  exception — to  the  ex- 
tent of  less  than  200  tons)  is  •IVsd.  (9  cents)  per  lb., 
net  delivered.  Sir^  Edward  Hulton  has  stated  that  the 
British  mills  price  today  for  newsprint  is  id.  (8  cents) 
per  lb.  also  that  a  similar  grade  of  paper  is  to  be  had 
in  New  York  at  4  cents  per  lb.  Many  of  the  paper 
mills  in  this  country  have  made  bad  pulp  contracts,  due 
to  the  unprecedented  demand  for  both  chemical  and 
wood  pulp  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  and  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  whetlier 
the  losers  are  to  be  the  paper  mills  or  the  consumers 
of  paper,  among  which,  of  course,  are  the  major  num- 
ber of  the  newspapers  of  this  country." 

Americans  and  Canadians  can  realize  the  amount  of 
business  done  in  the  early  part  of  1920  in  pulp.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  alarming.  But  it  is  true  that  big  prices 
had  to  be  paid  for  pulps  and  paper  mills  were  buying 
from  hand  to  mouth.  However,  it  is  now  stated  on 
authorit}'  that  newsprint  made  in  Finland  can  be  ship- 
ped here  and  sold  at  8  cents,  while  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer is  selling  under  cost  price  at  the  same  figure. 
Everything  is  in  Finland's  favor  from  raw  materials 
to  labor  and  it  is  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins'  contention  that 
the  depreciated  Finnish  currencies  enables  mills  in 
that  country  to  quote  prices  delivered  in  England 
which  are  far  below  those  of  British  mills.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  question  and  it  is  against  this  un- 
fair trading  British  millowners — at  least  the  majority, 
as  a  great  many  are  "Free  Traders" — are  seeking  a 
temporary  protection.  Germany,  for  instance,  some 
time  ago  could  buy  pulp  in  Finland  at  150  Marks  to 
the  £1  and  sell  it  in  England  at  235  Marks  to  the  £1. 
Before  the  war  the  British  £1  was  equal  to  20  Marks. 
British  papermakers  have  to  face  hard  facts;  they  can- 
not undersell  the  foreign  imports  without  losing  and 
their  only  remedy  is  some  form  of  protection  to  save 
the  mills  and  keep  down  the  growing  unemploj-ment. 


Pulp  Imports. 

During  January  to  March  last  the  total  imports  of 
all  kinds  of  pulps  reached  105,668  tons,  as  against 
207,415  tons  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1920. 
The  imports  for  March  alone  reached  25,994  tons  com- 
pared with  64,798  tons  in  March  1920.  Canadians  will 
see  from  these  figures  that  "all  is  not  well"  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  following  were  the  countries 
of  supply  in  March  : — 

Bleached  chemical^Finland,  0,  (Jany-March  1  ton); 
Sweden,  0,  (99  tons);  Norway,  523  tons,  (3,407  tons); 
Germany  0,  (140  tons);  Canada  and  other  countries, 
114  ton.s,  (379  tons).  . 

Unbleached  Chemical — P^inland,  582  tons,  (Jany- 
March  1,610  tons)  ;  Sweden,  1,520  tons,  (15,606  tons); 
Norway,  2,681  tons  (9,122  tons)  ;  Germany,  0,  (990 
tons)  ;  Canada  and  other  countries,  0,  (732  tons). 

Groundwood — Sweden,  50  tons  (Jany-March  435 
tons)  ;  Norway,  15,733  tons  (63,670  tons)  ;  Canada, 
4,500  tons,  (7,520)  ;  other  countries  0. 

The  customs  value  on  Norway's  shipment  of  15.733 
tons  of  groundwood  is  £159,282,  while  that  of  Canada's 
4,500  tons  is  £54,000.  This  works  out  on  the  declared 
value  at  £12  a  ton  for  Canada  and  £10  12s.  5d.  for  Nor- 
way. Groundwood  today  is  £8  10s.  a  ton  in  London 
(c.i.f)  f.o.b. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Paper. 

The  imports  of  papers  from  all  sources  in  March 
were  470,118  cwts.  as  against  873,290  cwts  in  Marcii 
1920.  For  the  first  3  months  of  1921  they  were  1,344,!)63 
cwts.  and  for  1920,  2,735,222— a  reduction  of  50.8  per 
cent.  The  falling  off  was  shown  in  packing  and  wrap- 
ping paper,  printing  and  writing  papers,  mill,  leather 
and  cardboard.  The  supplying  countries  in  March  were : 

Newsprint — Sweden,  58,676  cwts.  135,234  received 
between  Jany  and  March)  ;  Norway,  23,517  cwts. 
(55,709  cwts.)  ;  Germany,  6,727  cwts.  (25,203  cwts)  ; 
Belgium,  10,004  cwts.  (17,968  cwts) ;  U.S.A.  552  cwts. 
(3,190  cwts.)  ;  Canada,  0,  (4.920  cwts.)  ;  Ne^\^:•ound- 
land  0;  otlier  countries  (including  Finland)  94,250 
cwts.  (199,610  cwts.). 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper — Finland,  20,841  cwts. 
(37,954  cwts.) ;  Sweden,  22,974  cwts.  (77,332  cwts)  ; 
Norway,  12,210  cwts.  (43,751  cwts.) ;  Germanv,  14,199 
cwts.  (58,021  cwts.)  ;  Belgium,  6,882  cwts.;  Canada,  67 
cwts.  (7,359  cwts)  ;  other  countries,  44,179  cwts  (34,025 
cwts.). 

Coated  Papers — Germany  2,300  cwts.  (Janv-March, 
5,226  cwts.)  ;  Belgium,  1530  cwts.  (4,024*  cwts.)  : 
Prance,  164  cwts.  (1,233  cwts)  ;  U.S.A.,  851  cwts.  (2,875 
cwts.) ;  other  countries  638  cwts.  (1,558  cwts.). 

Turning  to  the  exports  of  the  British  mills,  the  fig- 
ures for  all  kinds  of  paper,  cardboard,  and  bags,  reach- 
ed 109,551  cwts.  for  March  last,  compared  with  163,773 
cwts.  in  March  1920.  The  total  for  the  3  months  of 
1921  is  461,888  cwts.,  as  against  437,453  cwts  for  the 
corresponding  month  in  1920.  These  figures  for  the 
three  months  of  the  year  are  not  startling,  but  they 
show  that  the  export  trade  is  receiving  considerable 
attention,  though  there  was  a  decline  in  the  March 
shipmepts.  The  countries  to  which  paper  was  sent  in 
March  are  as  follows: — 

Printing  (mostly  of  a  fine  quality) — France,  290 
cwts.  (4,309  cwts  during  Jany  to  March)  ;  U.S.A.,  584 
cwts.  (1,918  cwts.)  ;  other  Foreign  countries,  2,258  cwts. 
(43,488  cwts.);  British  Sorth  Africa  5,033  cwts.  (31,- 
145  cwts.)  ;  British  India  6,773  cwts.  (34,716  cwts.)  ; 
Straits  Settlements,  1,565  cwts.  (4,734  cwts.)  ;  Ceylon, 
2,496  cwts.  )4.776  cwts);  Australia  20,815  cwts.);  New 
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Zealand  2,2Uo  cwts.  (19.441  ewts.)  :  Canada,  419  cwts. 
(1,294  cwts.);  other  British  pos.sessions,  2,482  cwts. 
(12.926  ewts.).  A  total  of  50,920  cwts  in  March  valu- 
ed at  £220.770  and  for  the  3  months  of  1921,  248,064 
cwts.  valued  at  £1,133,885  (as  against  163,536  cwts. 
valued  at  £600,834  in  1920.) 

Writinj;'  Paper— France.  12  cwts.  (567  cwts.  Jany- 
March)  ;\t.s.A..  SS  cwts.  (113  cwts.);  other  Foreign 
countries,  1,862  ewts.  (8,980  cwts.)  ;  British  South 
Africa  478  ewts.  3,370  cwts.) ;  British  India,  2.755  cwts. 
(8,190  cwts.)  ;  Straits  Settlements,  199  cwts.  (1,226 
cwts)  ;  Ceylon.  223  cwts.  (990  cwts.)  ;  Australia  2,226 
cwts.  (12,485  cwts.):  New  Zealand,  1078  cwts.  (5,829 
ewts.);  Canada.  102  cwts.  (10  cwts.)  ;  other  British 
Possessions,  745  cwts.  (3.102  ewts.).  A  total  of  9,768 
cwt.s.  valued  at  £69,845  in  Jlarch  and  for  the  3  months 
in  1921.  45,036  cwts.  valued  at  £313,676  (as  against 
43,851  cwts  at  £226,405  fi.r  the  same  period  in  1920).. 
Paper  Makers'  Association. 
Owing  to  the  strike,  and  threats  of  strikes,  the  ileni- 
bers  of  the  Paper  Makers"  Association  decided  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  put  their  annual  dinner  off  until  more 
congenial  times. 

This  week,  however,  has  been  a  busy  one  with  con- 
ferences and  meetings — some  private  and  some  open. 
Owing  to  the  space  at  present  at  my  disposal  I  will 
only  deal  with  the  Technical  side  of  the  Association. 
At  "the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  a  re- 
port was  read  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  B.A.,  (the  Secre- 
tary) from  the  chairman.  Mr.  A.  Baker,  who  has  left 
nothing  undone  to  arouse  interest  and  develop  the  use- 
fulness'^ of  the  Section.  The  report  stated  that  all  th? 
initial  difficulties  in  establishing  the  Section  had  been 
overcome  successfully  and  the  constitution  had  been 
carefully  drawn  which  would  enable  them  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  future  upon  a  very  broad  iiase. 
"The  membership,"'  went  on  to  report,  inter  alia,  '" in- 
cludes 1  honorary  member.  158  members,  41  associate 
members,  20  .iuniors,  total  220.  Three  general  c6nfer- 
ences  have  been  held— two  in  Manchester  and  one  in 
London— and  regular  meetings  of  less  formal  nature 
in  the  Aberdeen,  Manchester,  and  London  areas.  The 
sub.jects  brought  before  the  Section  have  been  matters 
of  live  intei-est  and  the  meetings  have  undoubtedly  stim- 
ulated thought  and  inquiry  in  directions  which  cannot 
fail  to  react  in  a  beneficial  manner  on  the  industry.  As 
the  President  of  the  Association  realized  at  our  first 
meeting  in  ilanchester  we  have  tapped  a  new  source, 
mainly  of  younger  men.  who  will  take  a  keen  interest 
in  the  work  connected  with  the  trade.  ..." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Foster  had  also  a  reference  to  the  Tech- 
nical Section  in  his  own  report  and  he  regretted  that 
only  26  firms  had  become  members  of  the  Section. 
He  appealed  for  assistance  in  a  practical  manner. 

In  the  election  of  officers  that  followed.  Mr.  Baker 
was  re-elected  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Section  and 
Major  J.  Edington  Aitken.  whose  paper  was  read  with 
so  much  interest  sometime  ago  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine."  was  re-elected  to  the  vice-chair. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  would  be  two  general  con- 
ferences of  the  whole  section  in  the  year,  apart  from 
small  local  meetings.  Some  of  the  important  papers  will 
be  published.  The  next  conference  will  be  in  Scotland 
about  September  probably. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Nuttall  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Recent 
Development  in  Papermaking"  covering  the  changes 
of  the  past  decade,  and  "Electricity  in  the  Paper  Mill 
on  Heat  Economy  Lines"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  sub- 
mitted bv  Mr.  A."  B.  Mallinson. 


Reciprocity  Advocated. 

It  is  contended  now  that  Scandinavian  pulp  mills 
should  help  the  British  papermakers  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. The  latter  have  9  months  pulp  stock  with  little 
or  no  prospect  of  appreciably  reducing  it  to  make  room 
for  further  commitments.  Mills  which  committed 
themselves  faced  with  the  unhappy  prospect  of  finding 
room  for  an  inci'eased  suppl.v  of  expensive  stock  when 
the  demand  for  pa])er  is  even  below  normal. 


NIPIGON  FIBRE  AND  PAPER  MILLS,  LTD. 

This  illustration  is  a  picture  of  the  mill  of  the  Nipi- 
gon  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.  as  it  looked  in  January 
1921. 

We  are  now  operating  eight  three-pocket  griiulers 
and  expect  to  have  twelve  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
Summer.  The  mill  is  operated  throughout  by  elec- 
tricit.y. 

The  grinders  are  operated  in  tandems  of  two  by  one 
thousand  (1000)  horse  power  motors  for  each  set,  giv- 
ing plenty  of  power  and  steady  running.  All  machin- 
ery throughout  the  mill  is  operated  by  individual 
direct  connected  motors. 


General  View  of  the  Nipigon  Fibre  and  Paper  Co.,  lAd. 

The  company  controls  over  1,500,000  acres  of  land, 
conceded  to  contain  the  finest  growth  of  spruce  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.- 

The  plant  is  situated  at  Xipigon,  Out.,  on  both  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Raihva.v,  with  siding  into  the  mill  .vard. 

The  plant  is  situated  on  the  famous  Nipigon  River, 
noted  for  the  fine  specimens  of  brook  trout  caught  in 
its  waters:  some  of  the  wonderful  fish  caught  there 
last  year  weighed  over  seven  pounds. 

The  company  can  load  ocean  going  steamers  right 
from  the  mill  site,  at  its  wharf  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are — James  A.  Little. 
President:  M.  D.  McAlpin,  Vice-President;  Jacob  Sei- 
bert.  Secretarv  and  Treasurer. 


A  VALUABLE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

From  the  libi-ary  and  the  laboratory  of  A.  D.  Little, 
Inc.  has  come  much  information  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  paper  industry.  The  latest  contribution  is  a 
volume  of  170  pages  giving  a  bibliography  of  paper 
making  materials  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal.  This  gives  not  only  the  names  of  books 
on  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  but  gives  a  bibliogra- 
ph.v  of  magazine  articles  on  the  sub.ject  of  the  various 
fibres  that  are  employed  by  the  industry.  "Wfe  find 
references  as  recent  as  November  1920. 

Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.  generously  offer  to  send  a  copy 
to    anyone    connected    with  the    industry    who    will 
address  them  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION   LESS,  STOCKS  Ciimiuitinciits  to  sell  loJI  news  were  fi.OlT  ions  great- 

LARGER.  ,er    than    eommitments    to    buy.      Coinmitments    to    sell 

The   Federal    Trade    Coniniission    rei)i)rts   that:  sh^et    news    were    739    tons   less   than    commitments    to 

The  average  production  of  total  newsprint  and  stan-  •'".>'•     Total  commitments  to  sell   both  rolls  and  sheets 

dard   news  based   upon   tlie   total    eombined   ])roduction  were    5,278    tons   greater   t^an   commitments   to   liny. 

for  the  years  191S,  1919  and  1020,  amounted  to  121,959  Pnhlishei-s'    stocks    increased    5,216    tons    during*  the 

tons   of  total    newsju'lnt.  and    109, 7S2   tons   of   standard  month.     Tiie  average  daily  toiunige  used  dnrin"-  March 

news,,  for  a   period   corresponding  to   March.     The   ac-  was  141   tons  more  than  the  average  u.sed  in   February. 

tual  production   for  March   1921    amounted    to   107,532  Publishers'    stocks    and    transit    tonnage    on    March 

tons   of  total    newsprint   and    98,190   tons   of  standard  31st   represented   slightly   more   than    49  "days'   sujjply 

news,  which  for  total  newsprint  was  12  per  cent  below  at  the   existing   rate   of  consumption. 

the  average  for  t;ie  three-year  period  and  for  standard  Eighty-four   i)nbli.shing   concerns  jiebl    about   85    per 

news  11  per  cent  below  the  average.  cent  of  the  tonnage  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month 

The  production  of  newsprnit  for  Marcii,    1921,  com-  The    domestic    consumption    of    standard    news     by 

pared  with  March,   1920,  shows  a  decrease,  amounting  metropolitan  dailies  using  between   one-half  and  three- 

to   16  per  cent  for  total  newsprint  and   about   18   per  fourths  of  a   million   tons   annually,    for   March     19''1 

cent   for  standard    new.s.      The   production   for   March,  when  compared  with  Marcji,  1920,' shows  that  the  con- 

1921,  compared  with  March,  1919,  shows  a  decrease  of  sumption    for    the    month    of    March,    1921     increased 

6  per  cent  for  total  newsjirint  and  a  decrease  of  6  per  aliout    4    per    cent    over    March,    1920     and    increased 

cent   for  standard    news.      The    increase    of   production  .sHgbtly   less   than    15   per  cent   for   March     1921     over 

for    March,    1921,    over    Mare^i,    1918,    amounted    to    2  March,   1919. 

per  cent  for  total  newsprint   and  3   per  cent  foj-  stan-  /i  „„„„„     r.„-         n   -j   7       n   ii-  7 

J  .J                  n>„     .     1        r   1    ii     X  i  I                 •   ^         1  Avrrnf/r   Frtcm  Paid   on  Publishers. 

dard   news.      Mill    stocks   of   both    total    newsprint   and  .                                          -^ 

standard  news  increased   during  March,    1921.  ,    the    weighted    average    price    of    contract    deliveries 

,           ,          7    p         ,  i™!^^  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  March,   1921 

,,,      .                  '"'""'''  "'"^  ^-'""''*'-  f  .o.b.    mill  in  carload  lots  for  standar.l  news  in   rolls 

_  The  imports  and   exjiorts  of  ])rintiiig   ])aper   not  du-  was  !f!5.862  per  100  lbs.     This  weighted  avera-e  is  based 

tiable     (practically    all    new.sprint)     and    of    woodpulp  upon    March    deliveries   of   about   45,000   tons    on    con- 

for  the  month   of   l<>bniary,   1921,  comjiared   with    the  tracts    involving    a    total    tonnage    of    approximatelv 

month  of  February,  1920,  were  as  follows:  680,000    tons    of    undelivered    paper    manufactured    i'n 

Fel).  1921  Feb.  1920  tJie  United  States. 

Imports  of  Newsprint    (total)    ..    ..  ^.58,893    1^12?  .  ^''^r,'-'''!- ''  T'"'"'  T*T  ?"T -Irnl ""  '''''\^ 

'                          '                                            '               '  cries    from    (Canadian    mills    of    about    26,000    tons    of 

From   Canada 48,894     50,581  MTT^chloof    "T  i"    '^Inf    '"^!i    ^'"J--     ""''!    *',' 

From    Germanv 5  642         ....  Ma  ^10921    was  $6.48  per  100  pounds      This  w-eight^ 

PrmT,    ^wPflpn  ■                                              fiO-t       1  ^4-r,  average    is    based    upon   the   March    deliveries    on    eon- 

vlZ   wZT.\ 17  tracts    involving    about    355,000    tons    of    undelivered 

J.  om  f  inland 41  <         ....  Canadian  paper. 

From  Noi-way 2,858        ....  ^.           .'    ^ 

From    other 'countries 388         ^•'"'    weighted    average    market    price    for    March    of 

•standard    roll   news   in   carload   lots  f.o.b.    mill    based 

Exports  of  Newsprint   (total)    ....       2,-533       2,764  upon    domestic    purchases    totalling    abtmt    2,600    tons 

'                          1            V          /                 ^^^^^    ^^  ^.^^   .ii5.623   per   100   pounds. 

To  Argentina 730  779 

To  Cuba 949         247    '  HOW  PAPER  BOXES  ARE  MADE. 

To   Uruguay 320            67  The  use  of  paper  boxes   of  various  kinds   is   an   im- 

To    other    countries 534       1,671  portant.  factor  in  the  progress  of  merchandising  during 

the  la.st  score  of  years.     During  this  period  of  growth, 

Imports  of  Ground  Wood  Pulp   (t(ital)   3,275     11,973  improvements  and  developments  have  come  from  local 

Chemical         "                "      15,547     46,848  experimentation  and  until  lately  there   has  been   little 

"  opportunity  for  cooperation   among  tjiose   makino-  and 

Unbleached   Sulphite 6,620     28,904  i,.sing    this   useful    article.      There    has    lately    come    to 

Bleaciied    Sulphite 3,140       3,969  the  editor's  desk,  a  little  book  225  pages  with   100  il- 

Unbleached   Sulphate 5,787     13,400  lustrations  by  Robert  F.  Salade,  explaining  how  paper 

Bleached    Sulphate 575  boxes  are  made.     This  is  a  very  practical  and  instruc- 

.  five    book   which    can    be   understood    by   the    beginner 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wood  Pulp   ..       2,714      3,585  and  tells  how  to  manufacture  all  kinds' of  paper  boxes 

The    imports    of    ground    wood    pulp    for    February,  and   includes  special   chapters  on   the   printing  depart- 

1!'21,    were   8,698    tons   less   than    for   February,    1920.  ment    and    the    embossing,    labelling,    etc.,    wjiich    con- 

The  exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were  871  tons  less  tribute  so   much  to  the  effectiveness  of  paper  boxes, 

than  for  February,  1920,  We  did  not  think  there  were  so  many  kinds  of  boxes 

Stocks   of  rolls   in   the  hands  of  .jobbers  at  the  end  and    carbons   until   we    looked    over   the   table   of   con- 

of   March    were   419   tons   les,s  than   the   stocks   in   t^e  tents,  nor  did  we  realize  the  many  operations  nor  the 

hands    of    the    same    jobbers    at    the    beginning    of    the  clever  machinery  by  which  these  are  now  carried   out 

month.     Stocks  of  sheets  were  815  tons  less  at  the  end  with  the  minimum  of  labor  as  well  as  t/ie  minimum  of 

of   March   than   at  the   beginning   of  the   montji.     The  waste.     The  book  is  published  by  the  Shear's  Publish- 

net   decrease   in   the  total   stocks   of   newspi'int   in   the  ing   Company,   at   Lafayette,   Ind. :    This  company   also 

hands  of  jobbers  at  tihe   end   of  March   amounted   to  publishes  a  journal  of  information  for  the  Paper  Box 

1,234  tons.  Trade  entitled  "The  Sheai-s." 
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il8^                       Technical  Section  ^^^ 

:»aociATtony — ■  '- — .A:iaociATiON/— ' 

REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE.  vantages  over  esparto  as  a  soun-c  .if  iiaper  pulp  are 

A-1.  The  proximate  analysis  of  hardwoods;  studies  deseribed. — A.P.-C. 
on  Oak  (QUERCUS  AGRIFOLIA.)  W.  H.  DORE,  A-12.  The  jelly  strength  of  gelatins  and  glues.  S.  E. 
Tluiv.  of  California  Agrie.  Expt.  Station.  J.  Iiui.  &  SIIEPPARI),  S.  S.  SWEET,  aiul  J.  W.  S( 'OTT,  Jr.,  Re- 
Eng.  Chem.,  12,  984-7,  (Oct.  1920).  Methods  previously  seare)i  Lab.,  Eastman  Kodak  CIo..  Rochester,  N.Y.  J. 
used  for  the  analysis  of  coniferous  woods  were  in-  Ind.  &  Eiig.( 'hem.,  12,  1007-11,  (Oct.  1920).  A  torsion 
ve.stigated  as  to  theii'  applicability  to  hard-woods.  Oak  dynamometer  is  deseribed  for  detg.  the  jelly  strength 
wood,  as  a  typical  hardwood,  was  analyzed  by  suitable  „f  jrelatins  and  glnes  nnder  pure  shear  of  iiiolded  cvl- 
modifications  of  these  methods.  The  material  used  was  i,Klrical  test  pieces.  Both  the  "breaking  load"  and 
the  wood  of  coast  live  oak  (Quercus  Agrifolia)  in  the  ^^g  ,y^  ^^^,-^^^  ^^  hv^zk  are  detd. ;  the  product  of  break- 
form  of  fine  saw  du.st..  The  purification  treatment  -^^^^  i,,^^^!  ^  twi.st,  divided  by  the  cross  section  of  the 
employed  for  the  tissue  of  coniferous  woods  (successive  {p^.^  ^^\^x;e,  is  taken  as  the  jelly  strength.  No  simple 
extns.  M^ith  benzene  and  ale.)  was  supplemented  with  j.elation  holds  between  the  coiicn.  of  gelatin  and  the 
digestion  in  cold  water  and  cold  5%  NaOH  soln.  Tliese  jgjjy  strength ;  furthermore,  the  curves  relating  these 
treatments  remove  all  adventitious  substances,  hut  do  values  for  diff.  com.  gelatins  do  not  belong  to  a  com- 
not  injure  either  the  lignin  or  the  cellulose.  Lignin  ,„„,j  familv,  and  frequentlv  cut  each  other.  Hence, 
was  detd.  by  the  gaseous  HCl  method  recently  proposed  jelly-strength  values  detd.  for  a  single  arbitrary  concn. 
by  Konig  and  Becker.  The  modified  procedure  conforms  ^j^p  ^  ^^^.y  arbitrary  comparison  of  the  jelly  strengths, 
to  the  requirements  of  a  satisfactory  analytical  scheme  There  appears,  consequently,  to  be  no  definite  relation 
in  that  it  accts.  for  all  the  material  of  the  wood,  yu4ds  jjetween  the  jelly  strength,  at  a  given  concn.,  and  the 
the  max.  am1«.  of  the  main  constituents  free  from  im-  orlue-joint  or  tensile  strength  .of  a  dry  glue  joint.  — 
pnrities  or  degi-adntion  products,  avoids  overlapping  of  A.P.-C. 

constituents,  and  overlooks  no  constituent  of  import-  A-14.  Notes    on    the    testing    of    filter    paper.      J. 

ance.     The    compn.    of   oak   wood    as   found   by   these  RIGAUD-MONIN,     French    School     of    Paperinaking, 

methods  is  as  follows    (the  figures  are  in  every  case  Grenoble,    France.      Papeterie,    42,    818-21,    (Sept.    25, 

avs.  of  2  or  more  detns.)  :  1920).      A  brief  mathematical  discussion  of  the  Herzberg 

Air-dry      Oven-dry  tester  for  filter  paper,  showing  that  the  test  may  be 

C'onstituent.                         basis  %      basis  %  carried  out  at  a  temp.  t°  other  than  that  prescribed  l)y 

Loss  on  drying 4.20             ....  Herzberg  (20''C).     The  i-esults  may  then  be  calculated 

Benzene  extract 0.50             0.52  to  a  basis  of  20°C  by  multiplying  by  the  factor  Vt/V^,„ 

Alcohol   extract 4.33             4-52  Avhere  V,  =   coeff.  of  viscosity  of  water   at   t°,  and 

Soluble  in  cold  water 3.6fi             3.82  V^,,  =  coeff.  of  visco.sity  of  water  at  20°.     R.-M.  sug- 

Soluble  in  ("old  59^  NaOHiioln.       18.71            19.53  gests    applying    this    test    to    blotting    papers    also.— 

Cellulose 45. 4S           47.47  A.P.-C. 

Lignin 20.25          21.14  B-4.  Treatment  of  wood  to  obtain  glucose.     Br.  jiat- 

Pentosans    not     otiierwise    ac-  ent   No.  43,212—1919,   L.   TERRIKSE   and   M.   LEVY, 

counted  for 1  .S9             1 .97  Geneva,  July  21,  1920.    Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  797,  (Oct. 

Ma.nnan(    (residual) Nil                Nil  20,   1920).     One  part  of  wood  is  first  dried,   treated 

Galactan   (residual)      1.49             1.56  with  1  to  2  parts  of  35%  HCl,  and  .supersaturated  with 

• gaseous  HCl  until  the  acid  concn.  reaches  41%,  the 

Total 100.51         100.53  temp,  being  maintained  between  0°   and  25°C.     It  is 

The  av.  values  for  constituents  of  the  purified  tissue,  then  allowed  to  digest  at  a  slightly  higher  temp.,  and 

and  also  the  yield  of  jnirified  tissue  were:  finally  the   surjilus   acid   is   removed   and   the   glucose 

(■ellulose 45.85%'  purified  In- washing  and  filtration. — A.P.-C. 

Lignin 20.25  D-4.  Wood  grinder.  Fr.  Patent  No.  506,06.5.  VICTOR 

Pentosans  not  otherwise  accounted  for  .  .    ..       1.89  ANTOINE,  Belgium,  Ma v  21,  1920.     Papier  23,  203-5, 

Galactan  (residual) 1.49  (Sept.  1920)  ;  Papeterie,  42,  833-4,  (Sept.  25,  1920).  The 

• grinder    consists    essentially    of    a    saw-blade    spirally 

Total 69.11  wound    around    a   drum    which    is    given    both    rotary 

Residue  alter  extraction  (purified  ti.ssue)    .  .      68.60  motion  and  a  slight  axial  oscillatory  motion. — A.  P.-C. 

Alkaline  digestion  is  necessary  for  the  best  results  L-7.  Machine  for  the  preparation  of  narrow  strips 

with  oak  wood,  and  presumably  with  the  hardwoods  of  paper  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  thread. 

generally,  in  the  prepn.  of  the  purified  tissue  for  eellu-  Fr.    patent    No.     505,685,     TURK     GESELLSCHAFT 

lose  and  lignin  detns.     The   coniferous  woods  should  m.h.H.,    Germany.      Papeterie,    42,    834-7.     (Sept.    25, 

be  prepd.  without,  and  the  hardwoods  with,  alkaline  1920). — A.P.-C. 

digestion.— A.P.-C.  E-2;  K-10.  Sizing  Paper  with  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor. 

A-3.  Papyrus  as  a  source  of  paper  pulp.  RAYMOND  Ger.  patent  No.  307,087,  Peldmuehle  Papier  and  Zells- 

POURNIER.    Pa.])ier,  23,  178-80,  (Aug.  1920)  ;  197-200,  toffwerks  A.-G.,  Berlin,  Nov.  30,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 

(Sept.    1920).      A   botanical,   microscopic,    and   micro-  Ind.,  xxxix,  15A  (Jan.  15,  1920).    Fibrous  materials  or 

chem.  description  of  papynis.  together  W'ith  a  descrip-  finished  products  prepared  from  tliem  are  treated  with 

tion  of  the  method  of  prepg.  papyrus  pulp  and  of  the  solutions  of  the  organic  matter  (lignin)  from  sulphite 

microscopic  characteristics  of  this  pulp.     Its  many  ad-  waste  liquors  rendered  precipitable  by  treatment  with 
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alkalis,  and  the  size  is  procijiitaled  on  the  fiber  by  the 
addition  of  acids  or  suitable  salts.  The  lijjnin  size  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  known  paper-sizing 
agents.  By  heating-  with  alkalis  the  sulphonic  group 
is  C()m]3letely  eliminated  from  lignin.sulphonie  acid  and 
a  dark  brown  alkaline  solution  of  lignic  acid  is  olitain- 
ed,  which  gives  a  voluminous  precipitate  with  acids  or 
salts.  About  10  to  20  per  cent  of  NaOII,  calculated  on 
the  dry  substance  of  the  sulphite  waste  liquor,  is  re- 
quired. Alteniatively,  the  alkaline  liquor  may  be 
neutralized- with  acid,  precipitated  by  alum  or  kieser- 
ite,  and  used  for  sizing  in  the  jiroportioM  of  2  percent. 
—A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Controlling  the  cooking  operation  in  the  sulfite 
process.  J.  G.  VARLOT,  Papiei',  23,  1(39-73,  (Aug. 
1920)  ;  193-7,  (Sept.  1920).  A  discussion  of  the  various 
factors  M'hich  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
prepn.  of  cooking  liquor  and  in  the  cooking  operation 
(by  the  indirect  method,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  methods  used  for  analyzing  the  cooking  liquor 
and  the  liquor  at  various  stages  in  the  cooking. — 
A.P.-C. 

G-11.  The  Denoel  pulp  thickener:  comparison  with 
the  Kenicott  water  purifier.  JOS.  I)?jN<^EL,  Engineci- 
of  the  Papeteries  de  Ruvsscher,  Lendireeq-lez-Hal, 
Uelgium.  Papeterie,  42,  770-4,  (Sept.  10,  1920).  The 
main  diff.  between  the  2  consists  in  that  the  summit 
angle  of  the  inner  cone  is  much  greater  in  the  Denoel 
app.  than  in  the  Kenicott  app.  This  results  in  a  very 
complete  sepn.  of  the  solids  (up  to  97.r3%)  merely  by 
sedimentation  in  the  former;  while  in  the  latter  re- 
course must  be  had  to  a  fiber  filter  to  eliminate  the 
solids  which  were  not  sepd.  by  settling.  The  influence 
of  the  summit  angle  of  the  inner  cone,  and  of  the  dir- 
ection of  motion  of  the  water  during  the  purification 
are  discussed  at  some  length.  (See  also  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Recovery  of  Papermaking  Materials  in 
the  Waste  Water  of  Papermills.  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  729, 
K-2,  July  S,  1920). A.  P.-C. 

K-3.  Waterproofing  paper.  I'.r.  patent  No.  143,235, 
Jj.  HEILHRONNER,  Stuttgai't,  July  21,  1920.  Chem. 
Met.  Eng.,  23,  7.51,  (Oct.  13,  1920).  Paper  is  water- 
proofed and  rendered  impervious  to  air  so  that  it  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  rubber  or  leather  for  mak- 
ing diaphragms  for  gas  meters  and  gas  lighters,  or  for 
the  manuf.  or  purses,  etc.,  by  impregnation  with  a 
warm  sobi.  of  animal  and  vegetable  glutinous  substan- 
ces, followed,  after  drying,  by  rubbing  in  fat,  whale 
oil,  etc.  Long-fibered  paper,  such  as  japan  paper,  is 
preferably  employed.  A  suitable  impregnating  soln. 
consists  of  gelatin  2  parts,  agar-agar  1  part,  K.,Cr,,0. 
0..5  part,  CaCl,  or  glycerine  3  parts,  and  (NH4)oC0, 
for  reducing  inflammability  3  parts,  all  dissolved  in 
100  parts  of  water.  Gelatine  alone  may  be  used  when 
brittleness  is  not  objectionable,  and  the  after  treatment 
with  fat  or  oil  is  necessary  only  when  the  material  in 
use  is  alternately  wetted  and  dried. — A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Obtaining  paper  pulp  by  retting.  J.  MICOL 
de  PORTEMONT.  Papier,  23,  200-1,  (Sept.  1920).  P. 
suggests  that  paper  pulp  be  prepd.  from  straws  or 
gra,sses  by  means  of  the  Rossi  flax-retting  process.  It 
would  be  longer  than  the  present  chem.  methods  of 
treatment,  but  the  sim.plicity  and  cheapness  of  the 
retting  process  would  far  more  than  counterbalance 
this  slight  disadvantage. — A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Treating  Paper 
Pulp.  r.  S.  patent  No.  1,322,489,  G.  C.  HOWARD, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  U.S.A.,  Nov.  18,  1919.     J.  Soc.  Chem. 


Ind.,  .\xxix,  ]')A  (.Jan.  1."),  1!)20).  A  diluted  mixture 
of  pulj)  and  water  is  causerl  to  iin|);nge  upon  the  lower 
part  of  one  side  of  a  pair  of  rapidly  rotating  rolls  dis- 
posed within  a  vat  of  semi-circular  cros.s-seetion  where- 
by the  pulp  is  drawn  between  the  rolls  and  a  homogene- 
ous mixture  is  discharged  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vat.— A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Apparatus  for  Making  Paper.  I'.  S.  |)atent  No. 
1,318,900,  J.  T.  MCRPllY  and  E.  J.  RAXEY,  assignoi> 
to  J.  L.  CAREY,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  14,  1919.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  14A  (Jan.  1.5,.  1920).  Two  beating 
engines  are  provided  at  different  levels,  the  lower  one 
being  operated  intermittently  and  the  higher  one  con- 
tinuously. A  stuff  chest  having  a  capacity  greater 
than  tliat  of  the  intermittent  beater  is  situated  at  the 
intermediate  level,  and  means  are  provided  for  convey- 
ing stock  from  the  intermittent  beater  to  the  stuff- 
chest  and  thence  to  the  continuous  beater. — .A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing  paper  with  Montan  wax.  Ger  patent 
No.  (A)  305,678  (I'>)  :!10,076.  P.  KLEMM,  Cautzach, 
•Ian.  12  and  May  8,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix, 
1.5A  (Jan.  15,  1920).  (A)  A  stable  emulsion  if  montan 
wax,  suitable  for  sizing  paper,  i.s  obtained  by  heating 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  resin  soap  or  naphtanic  acid 
soap  ill  alkaline  solution.  (B)  Liquid  resin  (Tallol) 
obtained  from  soda  waste  liquor  (See  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxv,  1163,  1916)  is  saponified  and  used  as  the 
emulsifying  agent,  somewhat  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  of  montan  wax  being  required. — A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Manufacture  of  Hard-sized  paper. — Gei-.  pat- 
ent No.  313,142,  O.  RUFF,  Breslau,  April  25,  1918.  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  15A  (Jan.  15,  1920).  Paper 
precipitated  with  the  addition  of  vegetable  mucilages 
or  with  substances  capable  of  yielding  mucilages,  or 
paper  made  from  pulp  which  has  previously  been  treat- 
ed with  acids  or  acid  salts  (see  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xxxviii,  284A,  625A,  896A,  1919;  Ger.  patent  No.  309,- 
999,  311,772,  and  312,179)  is  subjected  to  a  heating 
treatment.  Example:  From  10  to  30  per  cent  of  pow- 
dered peat  calculated  on  the  dry  substance  is  added 
to  the  pulp  in  the  hollander,  and  after  the  paper  has 
been  made  it  is  heated  at  120°  Cent,  for  about  two 
hours.— A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing,  Waterproofing,  etc.,  of  Paper.  Gei-. 
patent  No.  305,  ,525,  W.  SCHMIDT  and  F.  IIEUSER, 
Darmstadt,  July  12,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix, 
15A  (.Jan.  15,  1920).  The  paper  pulp  or  the  fabric  is 
treated  with  tar  from  lignite  or  bituminous  coal  either 
in  a  fine  state  of  division  or  in  the  form  of  a  tar  soap 
from  wlich  the  tar  is  precipitated  on  the  fibers  b.v  the 
addition  of  acid,  formaldehyde  or  the  like.  The  ad- 
hesion of  the  tar  to  the  fibers  can  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  resin,  casein,  or  animal  size.  The  tar  can 
be  resinified  by  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  etc.,  and 
the  coloration  of  the  paper  pulp  can  be  modified  b.v 
bleaching  agents.    A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  coated 
with  color.  Fr.  patent  No.  505,369,  HERMAN 
BAREND  HALLO,  Holland.  Papeterie,  42,  790,  (Sept. 
10.  1920).  The  very  finel.v  divided  coloring  matter  is 
applied  by  blowing  it  on  the  paper.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Driving  mechanism  for  paper  winders.  Fi-. 
patent  No.  505,614,  BJORN  EILIF  FOUGNER,  Nor- 
way. Papeterie,  42,  789-90,  (Sept.  10,  1920).  Winders 
on  paper  machines  must  be  driven  at  a  variable  speed, 
as  the  circumferential  speed  of  the  roll  of  paper  must 
remain  const.  This  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  motor  of 
such  nature  that  its  moment  of  torsion  increases  with 
(Continued  on   page  486.) 
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Tlu'  past  week  iuis  been  one  "f  strikes  aiul  ruiimrs  of 
strikes.  More  than  .S.OOO  iiienil)ers  of  the  liiteniatioiial 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers 
liave  quit  work  in  a  strike  against  wage  reduction. 

Reports  from  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  indicate  tliat  the 
plants  of  tiie  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
and  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Company  are 
dosed  down,  the  men  having  walked  out  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Approximately  1,000  men  are  affected  hy  the 
strike,  of  whom  about  75  per  cent,  are  members  of  the 
Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workers'  I'nion.  The  strike  is  the 
result  of  an  effort  by  the  Fort  Frances  mills,  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  i)aper  manufacturing  plants,  to  put 
into  effect  certain  changes  in  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. The  companies  pro])osed  a  wage  reduction  of 
about  thirty  per  cent. ;  a  nine-liour  day  instead  of  eight 
hours;  straight  time  payment  ft)r  overtime  worked;  and 
proposed  also  that  the  schedule  of  wages  should  be  sub- 
ject to  change  by  either  party  on  ninety  days'  notice, 
and  that  union  jurisdiction  should  apjily  only  to  men 
regularly  emjiloyed  at  manual  labci-  inside  the  walls  of 
mill  structures.  The  unions  unanimously  refused  to 
comply  with  these  conditions.  The  mill  owners  re(| nest- 
ed the  men  to  work  until  May  11,  the  date  on  which  the 
majority  of  agreements  between  pajier  companies  antl 
their  employees  expire.  The  men  refused  to  W(u-k  with- 
out an  agreement.  No  talk  of  a  compromise  is  heard, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  (change  in  the  situation 
will  occur  before  May  11.  The  Canadian  companies 
who.se  agreements  will  expire  on  May  11  are  the  Abitibi 
Paper  Company,  J.  R.  Booth,  Ltd.,  the  B.  B.  PMdy  Paper 
Company,  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company  and  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Jobbing  printers,  to  the  estimated  number  of  10,000. 
in  fifty  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  liave 
gone  on  strike  with  the  aim  of  enforcing  a  demand  for 
the  forty-four  hour  work  week  in  job  and  book  print- 
ing offices.  This  demand  has  been  granted  the  15,000 
printers  employed  in  the  book  and  job  printing  plants 
in  New  York  City.  In  Chicago  more  than  4,000  job 
jH-inters  struck  work.  In  the  union  shops  there  this  was 
J  not  over  the  forty-four  hour  week,  which  was  conceded 
by  agreement,  but  over  the  rate  of  pay  where  it  was 
installed,  the  employers  contending  that  the  rate  of 
pay  should  be  the  old  hourly  rate,  and  the  union  leaders 
that  it  should  be  the  old  weekly  rate.  The  employers  in 
Chicago  who  maintain  open  shops  have  announced  their 
intention  of  standing  by  the  forty-eight  hour  week.  As 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  nearly  300  employees  of 
the  job  printing  plants  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  quit  work 
last  Monday  on  the  forty-four  hour  week  (piestion ;  as 
did  between  60  and  70  job  printers  at  Vancouver;  and 
over  50  at  Halifax.  N.S..  while  at  Peterboro,  Out.,  where 
the  job  printers  struck  for  forty-four  hour  week  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  .$38  a  week  (which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $8),  the  Peterboro  Examiner,  woi-king  under 
open  shop  conditions,  appeared  on  Monday  as  a  four 
page  paper.  At  St.  John's  Newfoundland  two  even- 
ing newspapers,  the  "Star"  and  the  "Advocate"  were 
unable  to  publish  on  Monday  because  of  a  strike  of  print- 


ers tlemanding  a  forty-four  iiour  week,  but  tlie  "Daily 
News'"  was  i.ssued  in  the  morning  and  the  "Evening 
Telegram'",  wiiicii  operates  on  the  open  sho))  plan,  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Steele,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  returned  last  Sunday  on 
board  the  "Aquitania""  from  a  business  trip  to  Europe. 
Mr.  H.  Biermans,  president  of  the  same  Company  and 
general  managei-  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Pajier 
Company,  is  shortly  going  to  make  a  l)usiness  visit  in 
Belgium. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  on  his  return  from  Eu; 
rope,  Mr.  Steele  gave  his  views  on  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions wliich  prevail  in  the  paper  industry  on  that  con- 
tinent. 

"The  financial  condition,"'  he  said  "of  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  as  well  as  Finland  and  Germany,  is  not 
very  happy,  and  the  producers  of  those  countries  are 
under  heavy  pressure  from  their  banking  connections 
to  produce  and  sell  paper  even  if  such  forced  sales  entail 
.severe  losses  on  the  i)roducers.  Of  course,  such  a  state 
of  affairs  cannot  and  will  not  continue  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  The  English  paper  mills  jiarticularly  are  fac- 
ing a  very  unhappy  outlook  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  custom 
of  these  mills  to  contract  for  supplies  of  raw  material 
for  a  period  of  a  year  in  advance.  Owing  to  the  ine- 
(pialities  of  exchange,  foreign  offerings  of  paper  are 
current  in  England  at  prices  far  below^  the  cost  of  Brit- 
ish manufacture,  and  many  mills  are  facing  disaster,  if 
not  ruin.  Tliis  also  applies  to  many  English  newspapers, 
whose  supply  of  paper  has  been  arranged  during  the 
past  for  periods  running  tiirough  this  year,  and  in  some 
cases  well  beyond  this  year.  Here,  again,  we  found  the 
unfortunate  effects  of  fluctuating  and  unstable  mar- 
kets, which  are  not  desiiable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
either  the  buyer  or  the  .seller.""  There  is,  of  course,  as 
Mr.  Steele  did  not  fail  to  note,  a  moral  to  be  drawn  by 
Canada  from  such  an  erratic  condition  in  Europe.  He 
said  quite  truly  that  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  paper  in  the  past,  are  largely  due  to  causes 
which  are  now  producing  such  unfavorable  and  mi- 
fortunate  conditions  abroad. 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  E.  Beck,  in  cliarge  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  sent  a  most  admirable  letter,  at  once  force- 
ful and  moderate  to  some  4,000  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers. He  pointed  out  that  Canada  imports  every  year 
some  $10,000,000  worth  of  paper  and  paper  commodities, 
most  of  which  could  be  purchased  just  as  advantageously 
at  home,  and  he  took  an  impi-egnable  position  in  laying 
down  the  proposition  that  a  Canadian  manufacturer  who 
wants  Canadian  consumei-s  to  give  preference  to  his 
goods  because  they  are  Canadian-made  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  pi-efei-ence  to  those  of  other  Canadian 
manufacturers,  including  the  manufacturers  of  paper. 
He  apjiealed  to  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  to  assist 
in  wiping  out  the  anomalj-  involved  in  sending  $10,- 
000,000  out  of  the  country  every  year,  to  buy  paper 
w^hich  can  be  bought  at  home  to  as  good  or  better  ad- 
vantage, and  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  he  asked  those 
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who  iiiiglit  know  oi"  any  real  leas.on  for  not  giving  a 
preferent'e  to  Canadian  made  paper  to  communicate 
with  tlie  Association  with' a  view  to  its  being  met.  Tlie 
i-eplies  so  far  received  have  been  extremely  gratifying, 
n(!t  merely  in  their  number  but  in  their  general  tenor. 
With  unanimity  those  who  have  replied — and  such  re- 
l)lies  have,  in  a  surprising  number  of  instances  come 
from  the  chief  executives  of  the  manufacturing  con- 
cerns there  circularized  —  have  admitted  the  force  of 
the  "Made-in-Canada"  argument  as  applying  to  the 
))aper  they  use  in  business.  Some  of  them,  of  course, 
have  used  foreign-made  pajier  by  i-eason  of  an*  indif- 
ference which,  now  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  their 
attention,  will  probably  cease  to  exist.  Others  have  ad- 
vanced reasons  for  the  use  of  such  paper,  such  as  the 
alleged  im])ossibility  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  jiaper 
they  require  in  this  country.  In  many  such  cases,  the 
idea  that  the  kind  of  jiaper  reiiuircd  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  Canada  is  erroneous  and  can  be  corrected  with 
satisfactory  results.  When  the  idea  is  founded  on  fact, 
it  will  afford  an  opjiortunity  to  (^'anadian  paper  manu- 
facturers to  produce  the  kind  of  ]iapcr  required.  In 
ajiy  event,  the  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Reck  should  do  great 
good. 

Albert  Cregg,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  at  the  resumption  of  the  enquiry  into 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  Kiver  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  in  Toronto,  last  week,  stated  that  a  great  deal 
of  leniency  was  allowed  to  |iul]i  companies  by  the  de- 
partment in  the  matter  of  dues.  Large  sums  were  of- 
ten allowed  to  run  in  arrears,  but  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent  was  charged.  The  witness  admitted 
that  the  .system  led  to  serious  losses  to  the  public  trea- 
sury. He  stated  that  the  Spanish  River  Cr)nipany  had 
escaped  payment  to  the  province  of  >t;87,500  per  year, 
the  total  loss  to  the  province  having  been  about  $150,- 
000  as  fire  protection  dues  payable  by  the  pulp  com- 
panies had  been  reduced  by  the  previous  Minister  to 
$6.40  pel-  s((uare  mile.  No  written  order  was  made, 
and  not  until  Jaiuiary  of  this  year  was  an  order  in 
Council  validating  this  50  per  cent  reduction  made. 

Premier  Drury  announced  in  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture that  a  reorganization  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Lands 
and  Forests  was  in  contemplation  and  would  probably 
come  within  a  month.  The  Liberal  Leader  in  the 
House  takes  tiie  stand  that  the  services  of  the  present 
deputy  minister  should  be  dispensed  with. 

S.  J.  Frame,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  has 
sent  out  notices  advising  the  members  that  the  organ- 
ization will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Royal  Con- 
naught  Hotel  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, June  23rd  and  24th.  A  large  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  is  looked  for. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Terminal  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Fort  William,  has  been  increased  from 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Whyte  Paper  Company,  Limited,  a  private  com- 
pany, operating  on  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  has  been 
granted  incorporation  bj'  the  Ontario  Provincial  Sec- 
retary's Department.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$60,000  and  is  authorized  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
paper  and  all  paper  products. 

H.  W.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Company, 
selling  agents  for  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  has  left  Toronto  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  before  the  Riddell-Latchford 
Timber  Commission,  last  week,  made  it  clear  that  by 
reason  of  the  company  having  erected  a  more  exten- 
sive and  costly  plant  at  the  Soo,  than  required  in  the 
agreement  giving  them  certain  pulp  rights,  the  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  greater  pulp  areas  than  named  iti 
the  agreement.  This  year  the  Soo  mill  will  require 
150,000  cords.  Crown  Counsel  Dennison  said  that  his 
purpose  in  (|uestioning  at  such  length  the  recent  deli- 
mitation of  the  company's  pulp  area  was  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not,  when  the  boundaries  were  fixed,  ad- 
ditioiral  areas  were  granted  to  the  company  without 
competition,  (/ol.  Gibsoji  stated  that  all  undertakings 
of  the  company  in  respect  of  rights  granted  them  have 
been  fulfilled  or  exceeded,  and  therefore  all  areas  re- 
ceived arc  legitimate.  In  regard  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman  that  the  Government  did  not 
guarantee  to  supply  unlimited  quantities  of  pulpwood 
if  larger  mills  were  built.  Col.  Gibson  replied  that  the 
Government  had  urged  the  building  of  larger  mills. 

Toronto  members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation last  week  tendered  a  dinner  to  Freil  Smith  of 
Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright,  wholesale  paper  dealers, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  when  an  enjoyable  couple  of  hours 
were  spent. 

In  line  with  the  slogan  "Advance"  the  Canadian 
Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Association,  with  head  of- 
fice at  Toronto,  applfed  for  recognition  by  the  Domi- 
nion Government  in  the  form  of  incorporation.  Let- 
ters patent  have  been  issued  effecting  the  incorpora- 
tion and  the  notice  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Canada  Gazette. 


THERE  IS  A  GRAIN  TO  PAPER. 

As  in  streams  or  rivers,  logs,  sticks,  etc.,  tend  to 
point  in  the  direction  in  which  the  current  runs,  so  it 
is  true  of  the  small  fibres,  which  make  up  the  paper 
sheet.  These,  in  spite  of  the  side  shake  of  the  paper 
machine,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  follow  the  flow 
along  the  machine. 

You  can  tell  how  the  grain  runs,  and  it  is  important 
in  many  phases  of  printing  to  know,  by  cutting  two 
strips  from  the  paper — one  across  and  one  with  the 
sheet.  Hold  them  together  at  one  end,  so  that  they 
will  extend  horizontally.  The  cross  grain  will  have 
a  much  greater  tendency  to  fall  away.  Try  both  on 
the  under  side,  because  if  the  strip  with  the  grain 
running  the  long  way  is  underneath,  it  will  support 
the  other. 

This  has  a  very  practical  application  in  bookmaking 
as  books  should  always  be  made  with  the  grain  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  page,  not  across:  otherwise  the 
book  will  not  be  flexible,  nor  will  it  close  neatly,  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  spring  and  stay  open. 

Another  application  of  the  knowledge,  as  to  which 
way  the  grain  is  running,  is  of  value  in  folding. 

Cross  grain  folds  are  not  as  clean,  owing  to  the 
Itreakage  of  the  fibres.  There  is  very  slight  breakage 
in  folding  with  the  grain. 

The  greatest  tensile  strength  is  always  the  long  way. 
or  with  the  grain. 


If  Russia  and  China  ever  reach  the  stage  of  general 
compulsory  education,  what  demand  there  will  be  for 


paper  and  printing! 
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(Contiuued  from  page  483.) 

a  decrease  in  the  rotary  speed.  Such  a  motor  iiuiy  con- 
sist of  M^ater,  air,  gas,  or  steam,  turbine ;  and  the  in- 
ventor has  found  that  a  turbine  working  with  a  fluid 
under  a  const,  press,  gives  the  best  results.  The  shaft 
of  the  turbine  is  geared  to  the  .shaft  of  the  roll  or  drum 
and  the  rotation  of  the  latter  is  quite  regular,  contrary 
to  what  usually  happens  when  a  friction  drive  is  used. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Notes  on  the  construction  of  papermachines. 
A.  LAMBRETTE.  Papeterie,  42,  782-6,  (Sept.  10, 
1920).  Machines  should  be  built  wide  rather  than 
long:  the  power  consumption  is  proportional  to  the  sq. 
of  the  length  while  it  does  not  increase  as  fast  as  the 
width  of  the  machine.  Driers  for  wide  machines  are 
relatively  lighter  than  for  narrow  machines.  Output 
is  proportional  to  the  width  of  the  machine,  Init  it  in- 
creases more  slowly  than  the  length :  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  machine  the  time  of  starting  up  is  in- 
creased, breaks  are  more  frequent  and  take  more  time 
to  fix,  hitches  in  the  running  are  more  frequent  and 
the  work  is  consequently  more  trying  on  the  machine 
crew,  the  work  at  the  winder  is  particularly  difficult. 
The  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation  is  smaller  on  a  wide 
machine.  For  high  speed  machines  the  driers  should 
have  roller — or  ball-bearings.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  use  sheet  steel  driers  with  cast  iron  ends:  these 
would  be  cheapei'.  lighter,  and  more  efficient  than  cast 
iron  cylinders,  would  reduce  the  danger  of  explosion, 
and  would  require  a  lighter  frame  to  support  them. 
The  presses  aJid  calenders  are  frequently  improperly 
designed,  i-esulting  either  in  the  use  of  an  excessive 
amt.  of  metal  or  in  insufficient  strength  of  certain 
parts.  The  design  of  tiie  hood  and  the  ventilating  fan 
.should  be  carefully  studied:  too  much  air  useles,sly 
cools  down  the  driers,  while  too  little  air  retards  the 
drying  and  decreases  the  outjuit  of  tlio  machine. 
Standardization  of  papermachines  and  specialization  in 
papermaking  woidd  in  many  cases  result  in  very  con-  • 
siderable  savings. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Waterproofing  Millboard.  Ajtparatus  foi'  im- 
pregnating articles  of  pulp  or  strawboard.  Br.  patents 
No.  134,010  and  134,176.  E.  SIJOHT.  and  A.  D.  LACY, 
London,  Oct.  21,  191B.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  14A  (Jan. 
1.5,  1920).  The  articles  are  first  partially  impregnated 
with  a  solution  of  casein  to  which  formalhyde  may  be 
added  if  desired,  in  order  to  stiffen  them  and  econom- 
\z.e  the  consumption  of  the  waterproofing  composition, 
subsequently  applied  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  of  wax 
and  resin.  In  some  cases  the  casein  may  be  combined 
in  the  same  bath  with  the  wax  and  resin.  The  articles 
after  immersion  in  the  big  bath  are  carried  by  a  con- 
veyor from  one  cud  to  the  other  of  a  heated  impreg- 
nating chamber,  wherein  the  superfluous  solution  is 
collected  and  returned  to  the  bath.  The  chamber  is 
heater  by  means  of  a  furnace,  the  products  of  combus- 
tion from  which  pass  through  a  flue  in  the  inclined 
hollow  bottom  of  the  impregnating  chamber,  through- 
out its  entire  length,  and  thence  through  the  uptakes 
into  the  chamber  itself.  The  gas-heated  impregnating 
bath  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  impregnating 
chamber  and  the  products  of  combustion  from  this  are 
likewise  delivered  into  the  chamber.  The  endless  con- 
veyor is  preferably  constructed  of  metal  slats,  the 
edges  of  which  are  turned  over  and  joined  together  by 
wire  links  to  form  an  endless  band. — A.  P.-C. 

K-0.  Process    for    removing    mineral    matter    from 


paper.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,318,902,  Y.  NAKAMURA, 
assignor  to  Nippon  Sen-I  Kogyo  Kabushiki.  Kaisha, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  Oct.  14,  1919.  J.  See.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix. 
]5A,  (Jan.  15,  1920).  Paper  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  solvent  consisting  of  aqua  rcgia  containing  an 
excess  quantity  of  HNO-,  and  HF  for  the  removal  of 
mineral  matter. — A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Noninflammable   Cellulose  Acetate  Compound. 

U.  S.  patent  No.  1,319,229,  W.  C.  LINDSAY,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  assignor  to  the  Celluloid  Company,  Oct.  21,  1919. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  14A  (Jan.  15,  1920).  Acetyl- 
celluldse  is  mixed  with  phenyl  salicylate  and  a  solvent 
common  to  both. — A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Solutions  of  Cellulose.  Br.  patent  Xo.  132,315 
A.  G.  BLOXEil.  London,  Oct.  12,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  14A  (Jan.  15,  1920).  In  making  solutions 
of  cellulose  by  treating  the  nmterial  with  a  mixttire  of 
nCl  and  II.,S(\  containing  less  than  39';  IICI  ((ier. 
patent  No.  306,818,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxviii, 
131A,  1919)  a  more  rapid  and  complete  solution  is  ob- 
tained by  first  treating  the  cellulose  with  an  alkali. 
P^r  instance,  1  part  of  cellulose  is  kneaded  with  5  parts 
of  n%  NaOII  solution  for  half  an  hour;  water  is  then 
added,  the  alkaline  liquor  is  separated,  the  cellulose  is 
Mashed,  scoured,  washed  again,  and  dried.  The  puri- 
fied cellulose  is  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  containing 
35%  HCl  and  10  to  12%  H,SO,.— A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Industrial  research  in  the  fiber  container  in- 
dustry. J.  1).  MALCOLMSOX,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh. 
Chem.  Age,  (New  York),  28,  321-3,  (Sept.  1920).  A 
review  of  the  work  done  by  the  Industrial  Fellow  of 
the  Container  club  at  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research.  This  included  devising  a  satisfactory 
method  of  testing  corrugated  board  (the  Webb  tester; 
see  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  900,  A-14,  Aug.  26,  1920),  an 
accurate  "crack-test"  for  oil-cloth,  a  strength  test  for 
collar-button  holes,  a  means  for  detg.  from  what  part 
of  the  hide  a  piece  of  leather  originated,  a  suitable 
stain  for  differentiating  the  many  varieties  of  fibers 
often  encountered  in  the  same  sample  of  container 
l)oard,  and  various  tensile  tests  for  box  board;  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  age  and  atmospheric  humidity; 
a  method  of  detg.  the  behavior  in  use  of  fiber  con- 
tainers by  means  of  a  "drum"  box-tester  (see  Pulp  & 
Paper,  18,  926,  L-4,  Sept.  2,  1920)  which  gave  an  opport- 
unity of  studying  the  effect  on  the  life  of  the  box  due 
to  grain  direction,  diff.  types  of  cans,  fit  of  contents, 
methods  of  .sealing  the  flaps  of  the  boxes,  various  re- 
inforcing or  wt.  reducing  arrangements,  etc. ;  and  a 
.study  of  various  accessories,  .such  as  gummed  tape, 
waterproofing  agents,  and  adhesives. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Wool  Substitute  from  Cellulose.  Ger.  parent 
No.  312,304,  (iLANSFADEN,  A.  G.,  Petersford,  July 
15,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  13-4A  (Jan.  15, 
1920).— Artificial  filaments  from  plastic  .solutions 
while  being  freed  from  the  solvents  and  precipitating- 
bath  chemicals  which  they  contain,  are  kept  under  a 
tension  which  is  induced  by  the  kinetic  energy  of 
shower  baths  directed  upon  them.  For  example,  spun 
threads  in  the  form  of  hanks  are  carried  through  a 
series  of  chemical  and  washing"  shower  baths  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  removal  of  all  chemicals  takes  place 
in  a  single  passage.  The  gentle  tension  thus  obtained 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  thi-ead  from  giving  an 
opaque  and  brittle  product,  and  the  yarn  is  strcuig, 
soft,  bulky,  and  possesses  a  slight  luster  like  wool.— 
A.  P.-C. 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  ACTIVITY  AT 

WINDSOR  MILLS  AND  EAST 

ANGUS,  QUE. 

For  some  time  past  the  problem  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion has  received  considerable  attention  by  the  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor  Mills,  and  the  Brompton 
Pajier  Mills,  Ltd.,  East  Angrns.  This  interest  cnlnu- 
nated  last  month  in  Safety  Rallies  licing-  lield  at  both 
places  on  the  12t'li   and  14th  in.st.   respectively. 

At  Windsor  Mills  the  campaign  was  opened  by 
/lolding  a  meeting  composed  of  the  heads  of  every 
department  in  the  mill  to  discnss  the  best  method  of 
improving  the  work  of  the  accident  prevention  org- 
anization. Mr.  F.  -I.  Campbell,  General  Manager, 
conducted  the  meeting,  and  during  the  two  hours 
session  the  wihole  question  of  accident  prevention  was 
di.scussed  with  animation  aiid  many  pertinent  sug- 
gestions advanced.  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  and 
Engineer,  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makera'  Safety 
A-sociation,  who  was  present  by  invitation,  outlined 
in  a  general  way  whaJt  was  being  done  in  Ontario  liy 
the  Association  ,he  represents. 

The  following  day  a  matinee  was  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  men  working  on  night  shifts  and  school  chil-  . 
dren.  Bach  school  in  the  town  sent  a  strong  contin- 
gent and  when  the  hour  of  opening  arrived  the  ;iall 
wa,s  comfoi-tably  filled.  Special  Safety  Films  were 
shown  amid  great  interesti  and  close  attention  by  the 
audience. 

In  the  evening  a  mass  meeting  of  euii)loyees  was  held 
and  long  before  the  time  set  for  starting  arrived,  all 
available  space  inside  the  hall  was  taken  up  and 
many  could  not  secure  admission.  The  pictures  were 
followed  with  close  attention  and  during  the  interval 
Mr.  Campbell  made  a  speecji  outlining  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Campbell  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cost- 
igane, who  dwelt  on  three  phases  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion, (1)  Why  Safety  should  appeal  to  employers, 
(2)  Why  Safety  should  appeal  to  employees,  (3)  How 
can  results  be  obtained?  The  interests  of  the  aud- 
ience was  held  from  start-  to  finish  and  the  attention 
given  the  speakers  showed  the  natural  courtesy  for 
which  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  rightly  famous.  To 
give  all  members  of  the  audience  a  ahance  of  following 
the  addi-ess,  a  resume  in  t^e  French  language  was 
given  by  Mr.  Beique,  General  Superintendent,  and 
was   received   by  the   audience   with    hearty   applause. 

The  program  at  East  Angus  was  practically  the 
same  as  at  Windsor  Mills,  with  the  exception  that 
the  hall  could  not  be  secured  for  matinee  purposes. 
In  the  evening  the  Jiall  was  crowded  to  capacity,  and 
(he  pictures  were  again  a  source  of  great  intterest. 
Mr.  White,  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Company,  acted 
as  Chainnan  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Cost- 
igane, who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bourgauth 
who  gave  an  abridged  French  tran.slation  of  the  ad- 
dres-s. 

Taken  all  round  the  experiment  was  most  success- 
ful and  t;ie  interest  created  was  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  organizing  the  meetings.  There  is  a  prospect  that 
when  the  organizations  in  both  mills  are  miming  in 
good  shape,  a  friendly  competition  will  take  place 
between  East  Angus  and  Windsor  Mills  for  the  best 
accident  record. 


ENGLISH  PAPER  MAKER  REPLIES  TO  CRITIC^. 

\  (Special  from  our  London  Correspoiulent.j  ^, 
Mr.  Sfanley  Cousins  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Edward  Ilifl- 
ton  and  Lord  Beaverl)r()ok,  whose  statements  appeared 
in  the  Pu^p  and  Paper  Magazine  last  week,  says  Swe- 
den having  a  heavy  import  tariff  on  paper  cannot  com- 
mercially import  from  Norway,  Finland,  or  Germany. 
It  is  not  against  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, or  U.S.A.  that^  relief  is  asked — they  are  sufferers 
as  well  from  the  deliberate  policy  of  nations  whose 
currency  is  varying,  not  from  18  to  17  and  24,  but  such 
as  Germany  from  20  to  260  and  Finland  from  25  to  160. 
Lest  their  forests  fall  under  reparation  claims,  the 
German  Government  has  deliberately  cut  and  supplied 
pulp  wood  to  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Germany  suffici- 
ent to  last  them  for  2  years  at  prices  which  ai-e  half 
the  lowest  figures  for  similar  M'ood  in  Canada,  New- 
foundland, Sweden,  of  Norway.  This  Wood  is  convert- 
ed into  paper  and  their  requirements  are  sold  to  Ger- 
man consumers  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial elsewhere.  The  balance  is  sold,  under  license, 
for  export  and  the  additional  price  received  for  the 
exported  quality  is  divided  between  the  paper  mills 
and  the  Government,  This  is  not  trading — it  is  poli- 
tics and  German  finance — and  its  consequences  will  be 
disastrous  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  workmen. 

Finland's  ])ower  to  compete  depends  on  her  depre- 
ciated exchange.  As  long  as  this  remains  unbalanced, 
Finland — and  not  Canada,  the  U.S.A.  or  Great  Britain 
— controls  the  ruling  quotations,  and  other  producers 
have  to  meet  the  Finnish  price. 

English  paper  mills  have  purchased  raw  materials 
for  forward  delivery,  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
practice.  They  are  prepared  to  stand  the  loss  involv- 
ed by  liquidating  these  stocks  purchased  at  high  prices 
if  they  could  run  their  mills  full  time.  Sir  Edward 
Hulton  aiul  Lord  Beaverbrook,  adds  Mr.  Cousins,  must 
be  aware  that  many  British  and  Irish  publishers  have 
bought  foreign  newsprint  paper  for  forward  delivery 
over  1921  at  prices  nearly  double  that  at  which  Briti.sh 
mills  are  selling  toda.v.  These  paper  contracts  were 
made  during  1920  with  mills  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finlaiul.  Newsiiajicr  publishers  usually  purchase 
ahead  in  order  to  ensure  their  supplies  of  paper  and 
they  are  no  more  subject  to  criticism  than  the  British 
paper  mills  are  for  purchasing  their  pulp  supplies  for 
forward  delivery. 

Given  an  even  start  British  mills  can  produce  and 
deliver  "their  paper  to  the  printing  presses  in  Great 
Britain  at  a  price  as  low  as  can  be  made  by  any  other 
producing  country,  as  has  long  been  proven.  Dump- 
ing of  foreign  surplus  production  and  comiietition 
from  countries  with  depreciated  exchange  debar  Brit- 
ish mills  from  a  fairstart.  British  industry  is  entitled 
to  expect  that  this  unfair  competition  be  balaiu-ed 
either  by  a  temporary  import  duty  or  by  corrective 
exchange  regulations.  This  is  all  the  Briti.sh  paper 
industry  asks. 

Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  says  the  entire  trade  is  suffer- 
ing— newsprint  consumption  being  only  one-third  of 
the  total  paper  used. 


The  Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Compan.y  has  complet- 
ed plans  for  the  construction  of  a  generating  unit  at 
its  jilant  lit  Coleman's  Falls,  Virginia. 


A  forest  fire  which  swept  the  outskirts  of  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  ]a.st  Saturday  called  out  more  than  500 
volunteer  fire  fighters.  The  blaze  spread  to  a  large 
area  of  valuable  timber  land  and  for  a  time  threatened 
to  destroy  Lake  Placid  village. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


The  Harding  Administration  is  seeking  a  solution  of 
the  country's  print  paper  problem,  through  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska's  wood  pulp  resources.  The  matter 
came  up  for  discussion  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington last  week.  Among  suggestions  advanced  was 
one  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  ship  line  between 
Seattle  and  Seward,  a  proposal  which  is  expected  to 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  new  Shipping  Board. 
According  to  Col.  Greeley,  chief  forester,  who  complet- 
ed a  survey  of  the  territory  recently,  there  is  sufficient 
pulp  wood  in  Alaska  to  furnish  periietually  one  third 
of  the  print  paper  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
This  could  be  laid  down  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  a 
basis  of  between  three  and  a  half  and  four  cents  per 
pouiul,  based  on  present  rail  freight  rates,  and  practi- 
callv  one  cent  a  pound  bv  water. 

Albert  E.  Ehlman,  w'illiam  F.  Wolf  and  Julius  E. 
Kiefer  are  named  as  iiu'orporators  of  a  new  paper  com- 
pany recently'  organized  in  Winconsin  to  be  known  as 
tlie  Vallev  Paper  Jliils.  The  capital  stock  of  the  con- 
cern is  $i,oOO,000,  consisting  of  150,000  shares  of  $10 
par  value  eacli.  The  incorporators  are  well  known  to 
the  trade  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Lakes  region.  IVIr. 
Wolf  formerly  was  an  Appleton  resident,  and  recently 
has  been  engaged  as  a  stock  and  bond  salesman.  Sev- 
eral sites  in  Xeenah  are  under  consideration  for  the 
company's  plant.  It  is  understood  that  paper  novel- 
ties are  to  be  tlie  chief  pr(i<luet. 

Members  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  branch  of  the 
Technical  Assx)ciation  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Lidustry 
at  a  meeting  held  recently  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  heard  an 
interesting  address  relating  to  the  present  status  of  the 
country's  d.ve  industry.  The  talk  was  hy  W.  P.  Van 
iJiper,  of  the  E.  I.  DuPont  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Mr.  Van  Riper  said  that  American  manufacturers  are 
now  producing  more  than  1)0  per  cent  of  the  known 
dyes.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  ma.v  be  processed, 
said  Ml-.  Van  Riper,  if  Congress  passes  jn-otective  legis- 
lation so  that  capital  for  plants  and  machinery  needed 
will  be  forthcoming.  Research  work  in  laboratories 
has  led  to  a  development  making  possible  the  manufac- 
ture of  practically  all  known  colors  and  grades  of  d.ves. 
At  the  present  time,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Riper,  the 
industry  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  certain  neces- 
sary chemicals  which  are  not  now  produced  in  large 
enough  quantities  because  of  their  non-profit  bearing 
nature.  With  the  making  of  these  chemicals  placed 
upon  a  profit-bearing  basis,  and  the  pa.ssing  of  protec- 
tive legislation,  Mr.  Van  Riper  predicted  that  the 
American  dye  industry  would  get  an  impetus  greater 
even  than  the  advance  of  the  last  few  years. 

Means  for  the  protection  of  the  chemical  ami  d.ve  in- 
dustry are  even  now  under  consideration  in  Congress. 
Senator  P.  C.  Knox  last  week  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  emergency  tariff  bill  providing  for  six  months' 
extension  of  war  control  of  the  industry.  The  sugges- 
tion was  favorably  i-eported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Its  effect  will  be  to  put  an  emliargo  on 
fierman  and  other  foreign  products.  It  is  provided 
that  the  present  War  Trade  P>oard  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  controls  the  d.ve  situation  by  a  licensing 
system,  shall  be  transferred  in  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment, which  shall  administer  it  until  more  adequate 
protection  can  be  given  to  the  American  d.ve  industry 
by  the  permanent  tariff  bill. 

A  bill  proposing  a  government  oi)erated  paper  mill 
lias  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  representatives  by 
Congressman  Baker  of  California.  This  measure  is 
similar  to  one  that  was  buried  in  committee  at  a  regu- 
lar session  of  the  66th  Congress.  It  "autliorizes  and 
directs  the  public  printer  to  provide  a  pulji  and  paper 
mill  or  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  for  the 
government  and  for  other  purposes."  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee  on  printing.  It  is 
hardly  likel.y  that  it  will  be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  action.  It  probabl.v  will  be  pigeon-holed  in 
committee,  like  the  last  measure  of  the  sort. 

According  to  a  report  received  at  Washington,  paper 
is  so  scarce  in  Russia  that  a  special  Soviet  Government 
institution  has  been  created  in  Moscow  and  other 
towns  to  deal  with  the  shortage.  Thousands  of  women 
have  been  emplo.ved  b.v  the  Government,  says  the  re- 
port, to  search  in  old  archives  ami  record  offices  for 
clean  cheets  of  jiaper,  or  paper  used  onl.v  on  one  side, 
which  ma.v  be  utilized  for  Soviet  official  corres|)oiul- 
ence. 

p].  Gordon  Filer,  the  well  known  Michigan  sulphate 
manufacturer,  banker  and  industrial  captain,  died  in 
Chicago  reeentl.v,  at  the  age  of  SI.  Mr.  Filer,  who  was 
])resident  of  the  Filei-  Fibre  Comjian.v,  had  lai-ge  hold- 
ings in  man.v  big  concerns,  industrial  and  c.ommercial, 
both  in  and  out  of  Michigan.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  "White  Pine"  industr.v  in  Michi- 
gan. The  Filer  Fibre  Company  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  sulphate  mills  in  America,  if  not  the  largest. 

Figures  compiled  b.v  the  Department  of  Forestrv  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  indicate 
the  rapidl.v  increasing  interest  in  forestrv  on  the  part 
of  farmers  of  New  York  State.  A  total  of  529  persons 
attended  lectures,  demonstrations  and  round  tables 
dealing  with  forestr.\'  ]n-olilems  this  year  compared  with 
'^-i^  last  year  at  similar  gatherings  and  247  in  1919. 

Interests  of  the  International  Paper  Compan.v  who 
sought  to  prevail  upon  the  management  to  establish 
the  common  stock  on  a  divideiul  basis  were  disappoint- 
ed at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Corinth,  N.Y.,  last 
week.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  who  with  Ileiirv  A.  Wi.se, 
led  the  minorit.v  interests,  is  revealed  as  prol)abl.v  the 
largest  stockholder  in  the  compan.v.  A  total  vote  of 
369,546  was  cast,  245,624  for  the  "'regular"  ticket, 
backed  by  President  P.T.  Dodge,  and  123,922  for  the 
opposition.  Tlie  directors  were  re-elected  with  the  ex- 
ception of  A.  M.  Bnrbank,  who  was  succeeded  bv  Her- 
man Elsas.  Commenting  on  the  jiossibility  of  divi- 
dends on  the  common  stock.  President  Dodge  said  he 
wished  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the  present  man- 
agement does  not  wish  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  com- 
mon stock  holders  and  was  not  opposed  to  a  dividend 
on  the  .iunior  issue,  but  until  it  was  considered  safe  to 
divert  mone.v  now  necessary  for  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions no  dividends  could  be  paid  on  the  common. 


Beware  of  desperate  steps.     Tlie  darkest  da.v,   li\ed 
till  to-nuirrow.  will  have  passed  awa.v. — Cowper. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  April  30. — In  these  days  of  trade  depres- 
sion the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  not  escaping  un- 
scathed but  there  are  branches  of  industry  far  wor.se 
off.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tho.se  engaged  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade  have  been  passing  through  a  trying 
period,  but  in  no  other  line  of  manufacture  is  there 
greater  optimism  for  the  future  and  greater  faith  in 
the  ultimate  emergence  into  a  position  closely  akin  to 
that  which  has  existed  durhig  the  fat  years  of  the  in- 
tlustry.  Most  of  the  companies  are  in  a  good  position, 
notwithstanding  the  general  trade  depression  and  the 
difficulties  met  witli  in  disposing  of  stock,  and  if  busi- 
ness generally  is  dull,  it  is  taken  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  scheme  of  things  at  the  present  time. 
Here  and  there  in  the  pul]i  and  paper  trade  tiiere  are 
evidences  of  brightening  up  in  selling  conilitions,  al- 
though there  is  an  extremely  dull  market  for  raw  pa- 
per stock.  A  considerable  amount  of  pulp  continues 
to  pile  up  at  a  number  of  the  mills  and  manufacturers 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  it.  Comparative- 
ly few  transactions  are  taking  pla<'e.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  jol)l)ers  report  slightly  better  sales 
in  some  lines,  notably  kraft,  and  there  are  signs  that 
somewliat  freer  buying  of  a  number  of  lines  of  paper 
is  taking  place. 

KRAFT. — There  is  a  distinctly  more  buoyant  tone 
to  the  kraft  paper  market,  one  mill  reporting  that  the 
present  month  has  been  the  best  of  the  present  year  as 
far  as  sales  go.  Buj'ing,  which  was  very  restricted 
during  the  past  several  months,  is  now  resuming,  and 
the  fact  that  stocks  are  low  is  having  something  to  do 
with  forcing  users  of  kraft  paper  into  the  market. 
Kraft  has  undergone  a  great  develoiiment  during  the 
past  few  years  and  is  now  being  very  extensively  used 
in  various  mercantile  lines.  The  market,  which  has 
been  very  quiet  of  late,  appears  to  be  coming  back 
nicely  and  the  timidity  in  buying,  which  has  character- 
ized the  trade. for  some  weeks,  appears  to  be  ]esseni}ig. 
During  the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been  a  satis- 
factory improvement  in  the  trade  and  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers say  that  the  present  prices  are  likely  to  re- 
main firm  for  some  time  to  come,  if  not  permanently. 
One  manufacturer  of  kraft  jiaper  declared  that  with 
the  present  cost  of  labor,  the  chemicals  in  stock  bought 
at  high  prices  and  other  conditions,  it  would  t)e  impos- 
sible to  effect  any  further  reductions  without  going 
below  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Kraft  pulp  is  still 
quoted  at  -liSO  and  kraft  paper  at  10c  per  pound. 

BOOK  AND  BOND  PAPERS.— Manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  these  lines  report  little  cliange  in  the  gener- 
al situation  which  is  one  of  extrenu^  dullness  with 
orders  of  small  dimensions.  JIany  of  the  mills  are 
running  light  and  there  is  little  call  for  goods  by  the 
.iobbers  and  distributors  who  have  found  the  demand 
by  the  consuming  public  very  liglit.  There  is  some 
prospect  of  competition  from  the  TTnited  States  bond 
paper  manufacturers,  thei'e  being  an  era  of  price  cut- 
ting across  the  line  which  appears  to  be  having  its  ef- 
fect on  the  Canadian  market.  Canadian  .jobbers,  it  is 
known    in    some    cases,    linve    been    doing    considerable 


cutting  of  jjriccs  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  some  of 
their  surplus  stcx'k  and  turning  it  into  money  and  it 
is  on  record,  as  showing  the  poor  demand  for  paper, 
that  one  jobber  marked  down  a  cheap  line  of  bond  to 
almost  a  give-away  price  and  could  not  dispose  of  it. 
He  found  that  anotlier  firm  had  gotten  in  ahead  of 
him  with  an  offering  of  cut-rate  paper  and  got  what 
little  busijiess  there  was  in  that  line.  As  showing  the 
lessened  volume  of  orders  coming  through  it  might  lie 
mentioned  that  the  book  paper  mills  now  hold  orders 
from  the  jobbers  until  they  get  a  full  carload  and  then 
ship.     Carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  somewhat  rare.  ' 

WRAPPINU  PAPERS.— No  one  is  buying  wrapping 
paper  beyond  a  few  days  requirements  and  Canadian 
mills  and  jobbers  see  little  prospect  of  an  immediate 
improvement  in  Avhat  is"  turning  out  to  be  a  very  quiet 
season  in  this  line.  Orders  continue  to  be  of  small 
proportions  and  no  one,  either  jobber  or  consumer, 
cares  to  take  a  chance  on  stocking  up  owing  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  trade.  There  have  been  no  chang- 
es in  the  prices  of  wrapping  papers  during  the  week 

FLOUR  SACKS  DOWN.— The  week  saw  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
flour  sacks.  Some  samjile  prices  follow:  3V^  lb.  bags, 
rope,  $t)..'jO  ])er  thousand,  plain  or  sfH.OO  per  thousand 
or  less,  printed  one  or  two  inks,  while  the  price  for 
white,  blue  lined  is  ^T.oO  and  -I^H.OO  per  tbonsHud. 
Fifty  pound  sa,cks,  rope,  are  ^46.00  and  .M"..'>()  an<l 
i|;.')0.00  ;uul  .i;r)l.,^)0  for  white,  blue-lined.  For  iirintin;'; 
extra  colors  not  provided  for  in  the  li.st  .^1.50  per  1,000 
or  less  than  ifil.OO  for  each  additional  color  and  a  like 
additional  charge  for  any  printing  on  back  of  sack, 
will  be  charged.  The  trade  discounts  are  2  per  cent 
on  5,000  and  over:  3  per  cent  on  10,000  and  over  and 
.">  per  cent  on  2."), 000  and  over. 

WAXED  PAPERS.— Manufacturers  of  waxed  le- 
pers report  a  satisfactory  improvement  in  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  lines  used  by  the  confectioners,  wliicli  is 
due  to  the  advent  of  warmer  weather.  Prices  of  wax- 
ed papers  have  dropped  from  twenty  five  to  thirty 
per  cent  since  the  paper  slum])  set  in  aiul  some  of  the 
firms  are  under  the  handicap  of  turning  over  higli^ 
priced  stock  which  was  bought  when  the  paper  indus- 
try was  on  the  high  tide.  The  gener;d  outlook  for 
trade  in  this  line  is  fairlv  bright. 

CREASEPROOF  AND  CASINE.— Business  in  these 
lines  is  very  dull  although  some  trade  is  being  clone  in 
a  small  way.  The  prices  remain  unchanged  and  the 
demand  light. 

LlCllT  WEIfiHT  PAPERS.— Cautious  buying  still 
characterizes  the  tissue,  toilet  and  light  weight  paper 
trade  is  somewhat  unsettled  owing  to  uncertainty  as 
to  what  future  prices  are  going  to  be.  No  dealer  or 
consumer  has  an.y  stock  to  speak  of  and  the  sales  that 
are  being  made  are  of  small  proportions.  A  fair  am- 
ount of  business  is  being  done  in  toilet  and  tissues  but 
no  one  is  placing  large  orders.  Prices  remain  un- 
changed and  it  is  thought  in  some  quarters  that  they 
have  reached  a   fairlv  stable  basis. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCK.— Cotton  rags  were  in 
little  demand  last  week  and   the  market   was  entirelv 
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devoid  ul'  tiadiiig  features.  Few  eoiisuiniug  mills 
eame  into  the  market  as  buyers,  aud  offeringrs  by  deal- 
ers and  brokers  invariably  met  the  response  from  man- 
ufacturers that  they  were  not  iu  want  of  rag's  for  pre- 
sent requirements,  and  were  not  willing  to  anticipate 
future  needs.  There  was  very  little  change  in  values. 
Prices  at  best  are  nominal,  and  a  few  transactions 
were  reported  at  about  the  same  figure  previously  re- 
corded. Waste  paper  of  all  grades  continues  very 
dull.  All  prices  quoted  are  merely  nominal,  there  be- 
ing not  enough  business  transacted  to  establish  a  firm 
market  on  any  grades. 

Per  Cwt.  f.o.b.  Toronto. 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings .+1 0.00— 10.50 

No.  1   unbleached  cotton   cuttings  .  .    .  .       G.OO —  7.00 

Xo.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings G.50—  7.00 

No.  1  blue'overall  cuttings G.OO—  7.00 

Bleached   shoe   clip 8.00—  8.50 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings 10.00-10.50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings I'.OO — 10.00 

New   Light    fglannelfelte   cuttings*    .  .     .  .        8.00—  8.50 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings G.OO—  6.50 

City  thirds  and  blues   (repacked)    ....        1.30-  1.40 

Flocks  and  satinettes 70—     .80 

Tailor  rags ' 60 —     .65 

(runny  bagging .  .80 —     .90 

Manila  rope  .  .    .  , 2.75 —  3.00 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings 2.75 —  3.25 

No.    1   soft   white  sihavings 2.50 —  2.75 

White  blanks 1.40—1.50 

Heavy  ledger  stock 1.75 —  2.00 

No.  1  magazine 1.50 —  1..60 

No.  1  book  stock 1.00—  1.20 

No.  1  manila  cuttings 1.50—  1.60 

No.  1  print  manila 70—     .80 

Folded   ncAre 50 —     .60 

Over  issue,  news .75 —     .90 

Kraft   .. 140—  1.50 

No.  1  clean  and  mixed  papers .30 —     .40 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  30 — (Special  (.'orrcspondence).  — 
There  have  been  few  changes  of  inqxirtance  noted  in 
the  paper  market  here  this  week  but  those  that  have 
occurred  have  been  mostly  of  an  encouraging  char- 
acter. Demand  for  at  least  some  grades  of  paper  seems 
on  the  rise.  Consumers  and  merchants  continue  to  buy 
only  against  immediate  requirements  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  causes,  and  yet,  there  are  signs  indicating  that 
the  market  is  on  the  mend  and  that  it  is  gradually 
taking  on  a  livelier  complection.  Moreover,  a  feeling 
of  increased  confidence  in  the  stabilit.y  of  prices  seems 
to  exist,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  quickly-  as  gen- 
eral business  conditions  improve,  thus  leading  to  a 
greater  consumption  of  paper,  demand  for  paper  of 
various  kinds  will  immediately  expand  in  like  propor- 
tion as  it  is  mostly  conceded  that  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  are  considerably  below  what  they  usually 
are. 

For  the  first  time  in  quite  a  lengthy  period  an  adv- 
ance in  paper  prices  in  at  least  one  certain  instance 
has  occurred.  Manufacturers  of  tissue  paper  who 
have  for  some  M-eeks  been  quoting  85  cents  per  ream 
on  No.  1  white  tissue,  basis  20  x  30,  and  the  same  fig- 
ure on  No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manila,  24  x  36,  have  an- 
nounced an  advance  of  10  cents  per  ream  to  95  cents. 
Offerings  in  the  trade  by  jobbers  and  secondhands  are 
still  made  at   I  he  liiwer  figure,  but  mills  are  reported 


holding  firndy  fur  the  higher  prii-e,  and  seem  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  for  the  price  wanted,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly will  obtain  as  soon  as  some  of  the  cheaper 
priced  tissue  is  removed  from  the  market. 

The  threat  of  a  strike  of  mill  workers  has  tightened 
up  the  newsprint  market.  Prices  ai'e  in  altout  tlie  same 
position  but  there  has  been  considerable  more  denunul 
from  publishers,  who  iu  numerous  cases  have  placed 
orders  for  quick  deliveries  .so  as  to  insure  their  require- 
ments over  a  longer  period.  Leading  producers  of 
newsprint  are  not  making  commitments  covering 
deliveries  during  the  next  few  weeks,  excepting,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  strike.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  strike  will  be  declared,  yet  both  consumers 
and  manufacturers  are  taking  a  sane  view  of  the  situ- 
ation and  are  quietly  awaiting  developments.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  present  stocks  of  newsprint 
are  ample  to  cover  publishers'  wants  for  quite  a  pei-iod 
and  it  is  commonly  felt  that  a  strike  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  under  ]ire- 
vailing  industrial  conditions. 

The  spot  market  for  newsprint  is  firmer  in  tone  but 
quotations  have  failed  to  change.  There  are  spot  lots 
of  roll  news  available  at  5  cents  and  less  per  pound, 
and  publishers  have  confined  their  buying  chiefly  to 
the  limited-sized  tonnage  to  be  had  at  the  low  edge  of 
prices.  Conti'act  quotations  are  maintained,  but  with 
few  manufacturers  quoting. 

It  is  understood  that  board  manufacturers  are  taking- 
steps  seeking  to  stabilize  the  market  for  their  product. 
For  some  time  iiast  competition  among  board  ]iroducers 
has  been  so  keen  that  prices  have  been  pushed  down 
to  a  level  where  mills  have  been  obliged  to  operate  at  a 
loss.  Now,  it  is  said,  manufacturers  are  closing  down 
their  plants  rather  than  continue  making  board  to  sell 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Boxmakers  are 
experiencing  dullness  in  their  trade  and  board  manu- 
facturers are  commencing  to  realize  that  ridiculously 
low  prices  will  not  induce  consumers  to  take  any  more 
board  than  they  actually  require.  Most  mills  ai'e  quot- 
ing a  minimum  of  $30  per  ton  f.o.b.  their  shipping 
point  on  plain  chip  board  and  $35  on  filled  news  board, 
and  while  purchases  can  probably  be  effected  at  lower 
levels,  it  is  stated  that  a  majority  of  producers  are  in- 
sistent on  these  figures.  As  an  instance  of  how  low 
board  values  have  sunk,  it  can  be  said  that  sales  of  chip 
have  actually  been  recorded  by  Eastern  mills  within 
the  past  few  weeks  down  to  $22  per  ton.  Obviously, 
under  prevailing  circumstances,  board  cannot  be  made 
at  this  price  at  a  profit  for  the  manufacturer. 

Fine  paper  rule  quotably  steady  and  t^iere  is  a  mod- 
erate business  transiiii'ing  in  the  lower-priced  lines. 
Pi-inters  and  jobbers  are  buying  cautiously  but  on  the 
whole  are  absorbing  fair  amounts  of  bond  and  ledger 
])apers.  Wrappings  are  quoted  at  a  basis  of  about  7 
cents  on  No.  1  domestic  kraft  and  are  moving  in  a 
more  oi'  less  steady  way  though  in  limited  volume. 

(4R0rNDW00D— There  is  little  activity  in  the  mec/i- 
anical  wood  pulji  trade,  and  it  is  indeed  a  difficult 
matter  to  ascertain  what  market  values  are.  Prices 
today  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  individual  trans- 
action, on  how  anxious  the  seller  is  to  move  pnlji  or 
how  keen  the  buyer  is  to  acquire  supplies.  Some  man- 
ufacturers, and  it  can  be  said  most  of  the  larger  i)ro- 
ducers  are  holding  rather  firmly  for  the  quotations 
named  and  seem  satisfied  not  to  effect  sales  unless 
securing  the  figures  asked,  whereas  others  are  letting 
go  of  ground  wood  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Offer- 
ings of  iirime  spruce  jnilp  have  been  made  in  the  New 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 
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ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
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York  market  at  $25  and  less  per  ton  at  grindiiifr  mills, 
with  at  least  one  concern  offering  No.  1  jrrouud  wood 
at  ^'-iO  delivered  to  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  more  general  qnotation  is  between 
$30  and  $35  a  ton  at  producing  plants.  The  market  is 
very  unsettled,  with  no  definitely  established  price 
basis  existing. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Demand  for  cheanieal  wo<.)d 
j)ulp  is  slow  and  current  business  is  very  spasmodic  and 
at  the  best  involves  but  a  small  quantity  of  pulp. 
Papermakers  are  coming  into  view  oulj'  when  in  actual 
need  of  a  limited  amount  of  this  or  that  grade  of  pulp 
to  augment  contract  deliveries,  and  in  most  cases 
evince  no  interest  in  offerings  when  not  in  direct 
want  of  supplies  regardless  of  the  prices  quoted. 
Quotations  are  strictl,y  nominal.  It  is  a  fact  that  con- 
sumers are  enabled  to  buy  from  both  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  from  imfwrters  and  substantially  lower  fig- 
ures than  sellers  invariably  name,  indicating  that  at 
least  some  holders  of  stock  are  pressed  to  liquidate 
for  whatever  can  be  realized  today.  There  have  been 
reports  of  sales  of  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  of  No.  1 
quality  on  the  spot  hei'e  at  $75  per  ton,  while  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  one  of  the  principal  dom- 
estic manufacturers  of  bleached  sulphite  is  offering 
such  pulp  at  5  cents  a  pound,  or  $100  per  ton,  at  the 
pul]i  mill.  News  grade  sulphite  is  freely  offered  at 
3.50  cents  per  pound  but  it  seldon  fetching  above  3 
cents  in  actual  sales. 

KAGrS  —  The  light  demand  for  papermaking  rags 
from  consuming  quarters  coupled  with  the  flow  of 
spring  collections  in  from  country  sections,  and  a 
resultant  accumulation  of  stock  in  dealers'  establish- 
ments, makes  for  a  very  easy  price  tone.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  established  market  price  on 
any  grade  of  papermaking  rags  at  present.  Some  deal- 
ers who  ai"e  in  a  favorable  financial  position  are  hold- 
ing firmly  for  the  figures  quoted  while  others  are  dis- 
posing of  stock  at  whatever  they  are  bid.  Prices  in 
general  display  a  downward  trend,  with  almost  every 
sale  of  any  importance  recorded  made  at  a  lower  level. 

Roofing  rags  are  available  to  felt  mills  at  75  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  No.  1  packing  and  65  cents  for  No. 
2  grade  at  shipping  points.  Old  thirds  and  blues  are 
offered  at  as  low  as  1.75  cents  a  pound  for  repacked 
and  1.15  cents  for  miscellaneous  packing.  Old  whites 
are  quotably  off  at  around  6  cents  for  No.  1  repacked 
with  No.  1  miscellaneous  packing  available  at  4.75 
cents,  house  soiled  at  1.75  cents  and  street  whites  at 
1.50  cents.  New  cuttings  are  irregularly  priced  with 
every  probability  favoring  buyers  securing  M-anted 
supplies  at  below  the  figures  asked. 
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SLITTING  AND  REWINDING  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 
FOR  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  BY  SPECIAL- 
IZATION.    VIEWS  OF  MR.  CAMERON  OF 
CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

In  commenting  on  the  results  achieved  in  the  de- 
signing of  standard  and  special  types  of  Slitting  and 
Rewinding  Machines  for  service  in  the  Paper  Trade, 
Mr.  Cameron  chose  as  a  summary  the  results  during 
the  last  ten  j-ears. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  requirements  in  the 
Slitting  and  Rewinding  line  were  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  paper  manufacturers,  and  i-olls  produced  by 
the  various  types  of  Slitting  and  Rewinding  Machines 
then  available  were  satisfactory  both  to  the  mill  and 
to  the  customer.  The  customer  was  not  apt  to  be  over 
critical  as  to  the  character  of  the  rolls  themselves  as 
long  as  the  quality  of  the  paper  was  all  right.  The 
staiulards  as  to  these  requirements  have  constantly 
and  rapidly  advanced  both  in  the  matter  of  firmness 
and  evenness  of  rewinding,  accuracy  of  width  and 
other  features;  including,  also,  a  demand  for  rolls  and 
coils  in  a  range  of  sizes  practically  uncalled  for  ten 
years  ago  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  The  average 
mill  would  supply  rolls  in  a  comparatively  narrow 
range  of  sizes;  but  the  more  progressive  mills  these 
days  are  called  upon  to  furnish  rolls  in  any  size  from 
"midget"  to  ".iumbo,"  both  as  to  width  and  diameter. 
A  sixty  inch  diameter  roll  of  jute  or  chip-board  seems 
to  be  in  line  with  the  modern  demand  for  manufactur- 
ers of  container  board,  corrugated  paper  products,  etc ; 
while  other  mills  or  converters  are  confronted  with  a 
demand  for  midget  rolls  which  might  rival  a  lead  pen- 
cil in  diameter  or  a  peppermint  lozenge  in  width. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  hundred  and  one  pro- 
cesses of  new  invention  in  which  roll  paper  is  used ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  Web  Printing  Machines,  Bag  Machines, 
Automatic  Wrapping  Machines,  Adding  Machines,  Re- 
cording and  Registering  JIachines,  Paper  Yarn  Spinn- 
ing Machines  and  a  host  of  others,  the  manufacturers 
of  Slitting  and  Rewinding  apparatus  have  been  put  to 
it  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demand — and  Cameron  Ma- 
chine Company  have  earned  and  deserve  a  reputation 
for  various  types  of  Slitters  capable  of  meeting  the 
rapid  developments  in  the  market  requirements. 

Aside  from  the  enormous  consumption  of  paper  in 
roll  form  for  supjilying  automatic  machinery  such  as 
is  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  huge  demand  proceed- 
ing from  the  consumers  of  paper  in  roll  form  for  such 
as  store  counter  rolls,  also  for  the  purpose  of  ribbon 
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blockiug,  wire  insulation,  blasting,  barber-headrest 
rolls,  etc. — a  list  too  numerous  to  mention  specifically. 
Along  with  these  demands  has  gone  a  constantly  ad- 
vancing .standard  on  the  part  of  the  customer  as  to 
accurate,  clean-cut  work  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
converting  the  original  webs  into  the  size  of  rolls  re- 
quired. 

In  adding  themselves  up  covering  a  period  of  the 
past  ten  years,  Mr.  Cameron  pointed  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  concern  by  referring  to  one  of  their  small- 
er models  of  Slitter  and  Rewinder  for  the  production 
of  midget  rolls  which  they  had  built  for  Anthony  Eis- 
ler  &  Company,  New  York  City,  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  The  contrast  between  this  little  machine 
which  seemed  so  puny  when  the  illustration  was  laid 
beside  a  photograph  of  the  Heavy  Duty  Rewinder, 
CAMACHIXE-18,  emphasized  very  forcefully  the 
range  of  development  wrought  out  by  their  Company 
leading  up  to  the  production  of  what  they  call  their 
Type-18  Mill  Rewinder. 

Back  of  this  development  there  is  a  history  of  con- 
sistent effort,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year 
bv  vea'r.  alwavs  directed  toward  Slitting  and  Rewind- 


ing Machine  production.  In  passing  from  the  stage  of 
development  where  their  shop  was  capable  of  produc- 
ing only  the  small  types  of  Rewinders  up  to  the  point 
where  the  line  offered  the  trade  covers  the  complete 
range  of  requirements,  up  to  the  heavy  duty  work  ac- 
complished by  CAMACHINE-18  in  direct  connection 
with  Paper-Making  Machines,  or  converting  require- 
ments for  heavy  work  in  the  Finishing  Rooms,  there 
were  ten  full  years  of  steady  plugging  on  the  part  of 
the  designers,  the  chop  crew  and  the  cashier — not  for- 
getting the  casliier  because  the  problems  of  ways  and 
means  for  a  business  which  has  grown  out  of  its  own 
efforts  from  year  to  year,  are  enough  to  turn  the  ca- 
.shier"s  head  grey,  unless  it  is  already  bald  to  start 
with. 

Prior  to  this  ten  years_  of  history  which  are  here 
commented  on,  there  are  'ten  preceding  years  which 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words;  as  those  ten  years 
were  spent  in  ■"Learning  How." 

Following  the  "midget'"  machine  built  for  Anthony 
Eisler,  there  was  a  series  of  machines  _growing  out  of 
same  and  culminating  in  the  present-day,  "CAMA- 
CHINE-IS.'"  Substantially  the  same  basic  theories 
wrought  out  in  the  first  ten  years  of  effort  and  incor- 
porated in  the  smaller  machines  have  been  carried  for- 
ward and  amplified  year  by  year  until  the  goal  of  a 
fast  running,  heavy  duty  machine  for  dependable  ser- 
vice in  the  Machine  Room  or  Finishing  Room  of  Paper 
Mills  was  reached — a  long  road  to  travel. 

Any  real  success  worth  having  is  never  cheaply 
bougiit :  but  it  was  an  impressive  statement  that  it  had 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Cameron  Machine  Com- 


pany to  submit  their  machines  subject  entirely  to  the 
approval  of  the  user  to  accept  or  reject  as  its  merits 
might  warrant  after  an  actual  and  practical  trial  of 
the  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  customer  for  wliom  il 
was  built.  The  claims  made  for  the  machine  could 
always  be  justified  and  checked  up  by  the  user  on  the 
assumption  that  he  had  a  right  to  know  what  his  money 
was  spent  for;  and  if  the  service  of  the  machine  did 
not  justify  the  expense,  there  was  nothing  more  to  say. 
Realizing  many  years  ago  that  the  field  for  various 
types  of  Slitting  and  Rewinding  Machines  was  a  very 
important    one  requiring  special  study,   Mr.   Cameron 


stated  that  his  associates  and  himself  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  would  be  gained  in  the  long  run, 
l)oth  in  dollars  and  iu  good-will,  by  devoting  their 
energies  solely  to  this  line.  The  results  have  justified 
this  policy  both  technically  and  in  volume  of  business. 
It  occurrs  to  us  that  perhaps  this  is  a  proper  time  to 
consider  three  important  things:  first,  the  replacement 
of  old  and  inadequate  equipment  for  roll  production; 
second,  the  extension  of  present  facilities  to  cover  a 
wider  range  of  work;  third,  the  application  of  labor- 
.saving  and  cost-reducing  methods  to  meet  strenuous 
competition  by  increasing  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  jiroduct. 


BULLETINS  RECEIVED. 

Among  the  mo.st  attractive  and  complete  catalogs 
that  we  have  received  recently  should  be  mentioned 
those  just  sent  by  tjie  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Com- 
pany. 260  St.  James  Street,  Montreal.  One  set  shows 
;he  well  known  Camei'ou  pumps  and  includes  centri- 
fugal, direct  acting  and  multi-stage  pumps.  The  illus- 
trations are  exceptionally  good,  not  only  of  the  dia- 
grams showing  the  principles,  but  also  tjiose  showing 
the  a.ssembled  pumps  and  their  typical  installations. 
Perhaps  of  more  particular  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  the  series  which  includes 
the  Ryther  Slasher  system,  the  Paulson  Barking  Drum 
and  Bark  Press,  the  Rytjher  Chip  Screens  and  the  Bird 
Pulp  Screens  and  Save-all.  Copies  of  these  bulletirus 
will  be  sent  to  executives  desiring  them  on  application 
to  the  company. 
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THE  lilOHDOX  m'ATEMENT. 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  seldom  comments  on 
finaiiL'ial  matters.  In  the  present  instance  the  case  is 
one  that  affects  several  groups  of  people.  The  situa- 
tion has  not  been  entirely  clear,  but  the  long-expected 
Riordon  statement  has  at  length  been  issued  and  the 
announcement  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  is  gratify- 
ingly  frank  and  clear.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  report 
to  the  shareholders  over  the  signatui-es  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Jones,  Senator  W.  C.  Edwards  and  Messrs.  F.  E.  Bron- 
son,  George  M.  McKee,  and  F.  N.  Southam.  These 
gentlemen  it  appears,  were  recently  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  Directors  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  and  report  on  its  financial  position  and  re- 
quirements and  to  make  recommendations. 

Ths  committee  reports  that  the  financial  position  of 
the  Company  is  serious  and  that  unless  further  work- 
ing capital  can  be  secured  immediately  it  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  business.  As  a  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  it 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  present  position  is 
due  to  commitments  for  construction  and  other  ex- 
penditures having  been  undertaken  before  adequate 
financial  arrangements  were  made.  Further,  mention 
is  made  of  the  world-wide  reaction  in  trade  conditions 
generally,  and  of  the  falling  off  in  shipments  and  re- 
ceipts during  the  last  five  months.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  position  of  the 
Company  is  fundamentally  sound  provided  additional 
working  capital  can  be  obtained,  and  it  makes  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  shareholders  to  furnish  part  of 
the  additional  working  capital  required  to  enable  the 
company  to  meet  its  liabilities  and  continue  a  business 
which,  with  adequate  working  capital,  should  continue 
profitable. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  committee  pro- 
poses that  the  additional  capital  should  be  raised,  the 
method  decided  on  is  that  the  Company  shall  forthwith 
authorize  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  Ten-Tear  8%  Mortgage 
and  Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  to  be  dated  June  1st,  1921, 
and  to  be  secured  by  a  specific  mortgage  and  charge 
on  the  fixed  properties,  plants,  and  timber  lands  of  the 
company  (subject  to  the  bond  issues  and  mortgages 
mentioned  in  the  balance  sheet),  and  by  a  first  pledge 
and  charge  by  deposit  with  the  Trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders of  $6,000,000  of  8%  Ten-Year  Refunding  Mort- 
gage Bonds  to  be  created  by  the  Gatineau  Company, 
Limited,  and  issued  to  the  Riordon  Company  in  pay- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  advances  heretofore  made  by 
it  to  the  Gatineau  Company,  Limited.  The  Riordon 
Ten- Year  8%   Mortgage   and  Collateral  Triist  Bonds 


will  be  furtlier  secured  by  a  floating  charge  (subject 
as  aforesaid)  on  all  the  other  properties  and  assets  of 
that  Company.  They  will  rank  ahead  of  $47,000,000 
par  value  of  Preferred  and  Common  Shares  of  the 
C'ompany. 

The  bonds  of  the  Gatineau  Company  are  to  be  pledg- 
ed and  deposited  with  the  Trustee  as  security  for  the 
S%  Mortgage  and  Collateral  Trust  Bonds  to  be  issued 
by  the  Riordon  Company  will  be  secm-ed  by  specific 
mortgage  and  charge  on  the  properties  of  the  Gatineau 
Company,  consisting  of  all  the  real  estate  and  saw- 
mills of  that  Company  at  Ottawa,  Hull  and  Rockland, 
freed  old  water  power  rights  on  Gatineau,  Nation  and 
Lievre  Rivers,  and  by  assignment  of  over  8000  square 
miles  of  pine  and  pulpwood  limits  purchased  by  that 
Company  through  its  acquisition  of  the  businesses  of 
W.  C.  Edwards  &  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Gilmour 
&  Hughson  Company,  and  a  floating  charge  on  all  the 
other  properties  and  assets  of  the  Company,  subject  to 
purchase  money  mortgages  for  $5,000,000  which 
mature  1925  and  $478,553  now  due  and  bank  liens.  The 
Trust  Deed  securing  the  bonds  will  provide  for  the  re- 
fimding  of  these  mortgages  at  par. 

It  has  also  been  arranged  that  a  Voting  Trust  be 
created,  by  which  voting  control  of  the  shares  of  the 
Company  will  be  placed  for  a  period  of  five  years  in 
the  hands  of  five  Voting  Trustees  to  be  nominated  b.y 
the  Bankers  interested  in  the  Company  and  its  secur- 
ities. The  Voting  Trust  agreement  will  be  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  signatory  committee  before 
allotment. 

On  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  as  ai: 
inducement  to  the  First  Prefen-ed  Shareholders  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Bonds  above  mentioned,  all  the  holders 
of  the  7%  Cumulative  Convertible  (Second)  Preferred 
Shares  of  the  Company  have  agreed  to  surrender  pro 
rata  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Bonds  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  their  holdings  to  provide  a  bonus  of  $750 
par  value  of  the  said  7%  Cumulative  Convertible 
(Second)  Preferred  Shares  for  each  $1000  of  the  Bonds 
so  subscribed  and  paid  for,  and  the  shares  necessary 
for  this  purpose  have  been  deposited  with  the  Montreal 
Trust  Company. 

"Whether  the  shareholders  will  make  an  adequate 
response  to  this  appeal  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  For 
ourselves,  we  take  the  view  that,  in  their  own  interests, 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  bear  their  part  in  provid- 
ing the  additional  capital  required.  It  was  not  by  any 
means  without  reason  that  last  month,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Company  first  became  the  subject  of  general 
discussion  on  the  street,  we  published  a  special  article 
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on  its' strength.    In  the  article  in  ciuestion  we  emphas- 
ized the  value  of  the  physioal  assets  beloiiginp:  to  the 
Company.     This  aspect  of  the  ea.se  must  be  fully  borne 
in  mind  by  any  one  who  would   fairly  .iudge   of  the 
company's  position  and  the  probability  or  otherwise 
of  its  surmounting  its  present  difficulties.     In  propor- 
rion  to  its  assets,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Rior- 
don  Company  is  very  far  from  excessive  and  this  fact 
siiould  render  it   less  difficult,   than   might    otherwise 
l)e  the   case,  to   arrange  a   new  issue   of   bonds.     The 
earning  jxiwer  of  the  C-ompauy  has  been  proved  for 
many  years  past  to  be  very  large  indeed.    The  product 
i.s  required  for  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  papers, 
the  temporary  slump  in  the  consumption  of  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  decrease  in  income. 
The  very  name  of  Riordon  has  long  been  recognized 
as  being  synonymous  with  the  most  excellent  quality 
of  product.     As  we  pointed  out  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  .ju.st  referred,  the  Company's  properties,  mills 
and   timber  lands,   and   those   of   its  subsidiaries,   are 
believed  to  be  the  largest   and  most   valuable  of  their 
kind  in  Canada  under  one  control.     The  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors —  very  wisely  in  the  circumstances  —  pledges  it- 
self to  a  policy  of  rigid  economy  in  operations  and  to 
discontinuance  of  construction  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Company's  barque  is  passing  through  troubled 
waters.     But  it  is  our  opinion — and  we  offer  it  only 
for  what  it  is  worth — that  there  are  clear  seas  ahead. 
No  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  trouble  is 
the    fact    that    the    construction    expenditure    on    the 
Kipawa  plant  exceeded  the  original  estimate  of  cost. 
But  we  believe  that  informed  opinion  is  to  the  effect 
that,  when  the  Kipawa  mill  is  working  to  the  full,  it 
should  be  able  to  carry  all  the  charges  incident  to  the 
Company's  financing — both  that  financing  which  has 
already  taken  place  and  also  that  which  it  is  now  be- 
ing attempted  to  carrj-  through.     We  see  no  reason  to 
(loul)t  the  accuracy  of  the  committee's  estimate  of  the 
position  of  the  Company  as  fundamentally  sound  pro- 
vided   additional    working    capital    can     be     furnislieil 
forthwith.     And  for  the  sake  of  a  concern  which  lias 
long  borne  an  honored  name   in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
industry,  for  the  sake  of  the  shareholders  themselves, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  we  heartily 
wisli  the  Committee  of  Directors  success  in  the  ajjpeal 
which  they  are  making  to  the  company's  shareholders 
to    subscribe    fcr    the    present    Issue    to    the    limit    of 
their  ability.     This  Company  is  but  a  unit  of  the  Pidp 
and  Paper  division  of  Canada's  industrial  forces.  This 
divi-sion  is  largely  bearing  the  burden  of  maintaining 
Canada's  economic  position  and  every  unit  in  it  must 
be    kept    as    an    effective    force    for    the    commercial 
struggle  in  which  the  Dominion  will  play  an  ever  in- 
creasing part. — A.  R.  R.  J. 


BBEAKIXG  RECORDS  IN  DULL  TIMES. 
While  many  paper  manufacturers  have  been  lament- 
ing the  dullness  of  business  and  many  mills  have  been 
running  only  part  time,  the  biggest  individual   paper 
mill  in    Canada   has   been   making   records   in    produc- 
tion.    The  Abitibi  mills  on  their  four  machines  on  April 
20th  produced  270.39  tons  of  newsprint  at  an  average 
operating  efficiency  of  98.1  per  cent.     This  record  did 
not  suit  the  ambitious  crew  so  on  April  21st  they  made 
271.11  tims  and  <m  April  28th  273.. 51  tons,  which  repre- 
sents an  operating  efficiency  of  98.9  per  cent.  Pei-lia|is 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  day's  work  was  the 
running  of  one  machine  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
a  single  break.     AVe  have  information  that  the  Donna- 
cona   Paper   Company   has  made   a   similar   record   for 
running  witliout   breaks  but  we  have  not  had  our  at- 
tention called  to  such  a  record  as  this-  for  maintained 
jiroduction.      According   to   the    Broke    Hustler,    whicii 
keeps  the  ])eople  of  Iroquois  F'alls  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  that  interesting  town,  the  production  in 
pounds  per  inch  of  trim  for  April  was  maintained  at 
793  pounds.     This  gives  a  figure  which  forms  a  basis 
compari.scn  with  the  production  of  any  other  paper  ma- 
chines.    It   is  gratifying  to  note   that  beginning  witii 
191.")  the  averages  for  the  past  six  years  consistently 
grew  by  the  following  steps;  533,  613,  637,  662,  679,  711 
jiountls  per  inch  of  trim  until  now  April  has  set  a  basis 
which  .if  maintained   for  the  year  will   give  the   Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Industi-y  a  performance  to  point 
to   with  pride. 


A  I'eader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  wants  to 
know  how  to  line  up  a  cylinder  machine.  The  be.st 
answer  will  be  jirinted  and  paid  for.     How  do  you  do 

it  .' 


COBWEBS. 

Canadians  will  read  with  interest  the  account  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Papermakers  Association. 
Their  problems  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  different 
from  ours,  but  there  is  much  in  conunon  and  many 
prints  of  contact.  The  growth  of  the  British  Technical 
Section  is  phenomenal.  In  this  connection,  we  are  led 
to  woiuler  how  they  bleached  out  all  semblance  of  Em- 
])ire  preference  and  "establish  relations  with  the  cor- 
resi)onding  American  association"  without  .so  much  as 
approaching  their  Canadian  cousins. 


The  Spanish  River  Xews  would  be  quite  a  paper  if  it 
published  only  announcements  of  births  and  marriages. 


Some  people,  like  some  horses,  only  require  to  be 
put  up  against  a  hard  proposition  to  concentrate  their 
energy  and  pull  out  successfully. 


The  Brompton  Xews  pr-ints  the  cheerful  news  that 
1he  sulphate  mill  at  East  Angus  is  a  very  busy  place. 
'  'iiii'j'ratnlations ! 


It  looks  as  if  a  lot  of  papermakers  would  have  a  long 
vacation.  Perhaps  they  don't  realize  that  some  manu- 
facturers' profits  and  chance  of  profits  have  already 
disapi^eared.     Others  may  have  long  contracts. 
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Control  of  Alum  Content  of  the  Tubsizing  Bath 
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of  cfrhiiii  liijili  yrade  papei's  has, 
iiivolved  an  immei'sion  of  the  dried 
sizing  matei-ial.  Since  this  sizing 
h,  into  wiiich  the  paper  was 
linown  as  tnb  sizing.  Tlie 
term  is  now  generally  aijplied  to  all  papers  which  have 
been  treated  to  a  second  sizing,  and  inclndes  the  major- 
ity of  the  so-ealled  fine  papers. 

In  view  of  the  many  years  for  which  this  process 
has  been  used,  the  literature  uiiou  the  same  is  very 
.scant ;  this  being  especially  true  in  regard  to  that  of  a 
scientific  nature.  The  tub  sizing  bath  is  usually  a  solu- 
tion of  animal  size,  that  is,  of  gelatine,  in  water,  and  of 
.sufficient  .strength  to  impart  characteristic  qualities  to 
the  sheet  treated  with  it.  At  the  present  time,  various 
starch  products  are  used  to  some  e.xtent  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  gelatine  still  continues  to  hold  first  place. 

In  the  making  up  of  the  size  bath,  it  is  customary  to 
incorporate  a  certain  amount  of  alum,  that  is  aluminum 
sulphate,  with  the  gelatine  .solution.  This  is  done  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  among  which  may  be  mentiinied  the 
prevention  of  the  solution  from  souring,  and  according 
to  Cross  &  Bevau  (1),  the  rendering  of  the  gelatine  re- 
sistant to  ink.  The  amount  used  may  vary  within  large 
limits,  as  from  a  mere  trace,  to  10  per  cent  of  the  solid 
matter,  and  possibl.^'  higher.  It  is  now  necessary-  to 
point  out  that  the  incorporation  of  even  slight  amounts 
of  alum  with  this  bath  has  a  decided  effect  upon  its 
physical  properties,  and  that  the  actual  amount  pre- 
sent as  such  should  be  known  in  order  that  efficient 
technical  control  may  be  established.  This  article  des- 
cribes a  i-apid  volumetric  method  of  estimating  the  ex- 
cess of  alum  present  in  such  a  solution  of  gelatine. 

When  developing  such  a  test,  we  find  that  certain 
factors  limit  us  greatly  in  the  selection  of  chemical  in- 
dicators. The  first  of  these  is  the  disturbing  action  of 
gelatine  itself  upon  the  majority  of  them.  In  fact,  the 
only  im])ortant  indicator  which,  up  to  very  recent  times, 
has  been  considered  of  value  for  glue  testing,  is  litmus, 
used  in  the  form  of  blue  litmus  paper.  At  present,  an 
indicator  is  available  which  is  superifir  to  litmus  in 
many  ways,  while  having  its  color  change  at  nearly  the 
same  point  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  that  is,  close 
to  the  neutral  point,  or  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of 
10"".  This  is  the  substance  commercially  known  as 
Brom  Thymol  Blue  and  the  chemical  name  of  which  is 
(libromothymolsulfophthalein.  It  is  one  of  the  l)rilliant 
indicators  recently  synthesized  by  Clark  and  Lubs   (2) 

The  other  factor  involved  is  the  action  of  aluminum 
sulphate  toward  these  indicators.  That  litmus  is  useful 
in  estimating  alum  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Baeyer's 
original  volumetric  method  made  use  of  this  indicator 
for  determining  the  total  acidity  of  the  alum  (3).  How- 
ever, it  was  later  shomi  that  indicators  of  a  different 
range  were  more  suitable  in  this  connection.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  correction  factor 
to  take  care  of'the  error  inherent  to  an  indicator  having 
such  a  working  range,  when  used  with  aluminum  ,sul- 
))hate.  By  using  such  a  factor,  brom  thymol  blue  can 
be_  employed  to  good  advantage  for  estimating  the  total 
acidity  of  the  alum  present,  which  we  are  seeking. 

Brom  thymol  blue  (4)  is  a  yellow  substance  which  is 
turaed  to  a  brilliant  blue  by  active  alkalies.  It  has, 
however,  intermediate  color  changes,  as  it  tends  to  pass 


yellow  to  the  yellow  green,  I  hen  1o  llir  liluc 
green  and  finally  to  a  blue.  It  is  the  change  from  the 
yellow  green  to  the  blue  green  with  which  we  are  to  be 
concerned  in  the  present  case.  This  substance  is  superioi- 
to  litmus,  due  to  the  tar.t  that  it  possesses  greater  sen- 
sitiveness, and  can  be  obtained  in  a  high  degree  of 
purity.  It  can,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  with  regard 
tr  uniformity  of  sensitiveness,  a  fact  which  is  far  from 
licuig  true  in  regard  to  litmus.  Furthermore,  the  cor- 
rection factoi-  above  mentioned  can  not  he  accurately 
determined  witii  litmus  due  to  lack  of  sensitiveness. 
Lastly,  litmus  tends  to  give  i-esults  that  are  decidedly 
l)clow  the  correct  (Uies.  It  is  found  most  convenient  to 
use  the  indicators  in  the  form  of  test  papers,  due  to  the 
colored  and  colloidal  nature  of  the  solution.  The  brom 
thymol  blue  paper  may  be  prepared  In-  dissolving  one- 
tenth  gram  of  the  substance  in  50  c.c.  of  "alcohol,  saUirat- 
nig  filter  paper  with  this  .solution  and  quickly  drying. 
Due  to  its  .sensitiveness,  this  paper  is  easily  affected  by 
strong  lab(;ratory  fumes,  especially  ammonia,  and  on 
this  account  should  always  be  kept  in  a  sto]ipered  bottle 
when  not  in  use. 

The  directions  for  coiuluctiug  this  test  as  fellows: 

A  sample  of  the  size  is  measured  out  into  a  small  beaker 
and  lieated  to  VM)  deg.  F.  on  a  water  bath..  It  is  tested 
by  immersing  a  small  strip  of  the  yellow  brom  thymol 
blue  paper  in  it  and  withdrawing  the  same.  In  case  the 
color  of  the  paper  is  unaffected,  the  titration  with 
standard  tenth  normal  sodium  hydroxide  is  commenced. 
The  titration  is  contiiuied  with  vigorous  stirriim'  of  the 
.solution  until  a  fresh  strip  of  the  paper  is  turned  to  a 
distnict  green:  it  is  finished  by  continuing  until  a  blue 
green  reaction  is  obtained.  The  end  point  is  considerably 
l)eyond  that  at  which  a  green  becomes  noticeable  and 
on  this  account  some  difficulty,  with  a  tendencv  toward 
low  results,  may  be  experienced  at  fir.st.  The  color  at 
the  end  pohit  is  similar  to  the  color  of  a  solution  made 
by  mixing  two  iiarts  of  10  per  cent  solutions  of  copper 
sulphate  and  suljiliuric  acid  with  one  part  of  a  10  per 
cent  s<,lution  of  ferric  chloride.  This  color  also  corres- 
Ijonds  to  that  ased  for  obtaining  the  correction  factor 
described  below.  The  color  changes  produced  in  brom 
thymol  blue  jjapcr  during  the  course  of  this  test  will 
alter  on  standing  and  partially  drying:  therefore  it  is 
iiece.ssary  to  mak(.  the  decision  immediately  upouwith- 
tlrawmg  the  paper  from  the  solution.  It  is  e.s.sential  that 
a  new  test  strip  be  u.sed  whenever  a  trial  is  desired  due 
to  the  highly  colloidal  nature  of  the  solution 

It  IS  possible  to  use  blue  litmus  paper  f.n-  this  test, 
although  there  are  several  disadvantages  in  its  use  as 
lias  alreadx-  been  pointed  out.    If  such  is  preferred   how 
ever,  the  procedure  is  similar  excepting  that  solutions 
containing  free  alum  redden  the  paper  and  the  titration 
must  be  earned  out  until  a  fresh  strip  of  the  Daner  is 
no  longer  affected.     The  ordinary  red  litmus  paper  is 
useless  for  this  work,  because  (,f  its  lack  of  sensitiveness 
When  using  the  blue  paper,  the  tendencv  is  for  the  re' 
suits  to  be  lower  than  those  obtained  lielow;  such  is  es 
pecially  true  at  the  higher  concentraticms  of  alum      If 
the  litmus  i.aper  is  not  of  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness 
and  this  IS  true  of  many  of  the  commercial  grades  of 
paper,   the  results  will  be   even   lower  than   otherwise 
When   using  this   paper,   the   rapidity   with    which   the 
paper  reddens  and  the   intensity   of  the  color  mav  be 
u.sed  as  a  gauge  of  the  approach  of  the  end  point  " 
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It  lias  been  previously  pointed  out  that  a  correction 
factor  must  be  applied  for  the  error  inherent  to  an  in- 
dicator of  the  range  of  those  under  consideration,  when 
used  with  aluminum  sulphate.  This  has  been  arrived  at 
as  follows.  The  author  has  already  published  a  method 
for  estimating  aluminum  sulphate  volumetrically  using 
phenolphthalein  (5).  A  .5000  gm.  sample  of  the  alum 
emploved  in   the  present  work  was  found  to  consume 

N 
47.14  c.c.  —  NaOH  by  the  standard  procedure.     The 
10 

N 
same  sample  consumed  42.86  c.c.  —  NaOH  under  the 

10 
conditions  of  this  test  with  brom  thymol  blue.     From 
these  figures,  we  calculate  that  the  reading  of  our  test 
must  be  multiplied  by  1.100  in  order  to  obtain  correct 
results. 

In  calculating  the  result,  it  is  first  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  reading  by  adding  or  substracting  the  quantity 
of  N/10  NaOH  equivalent  to  the  original  alkalinity  or 
acidity  of  the  gelatine  that  is  employed.  After  this  the 
result  is  multiplied  by  the  correction  factor  just  des- 
cribed.    We  can  then  convert  the  figure  to  aluminum 

N 
oxide;  1  c.c.  —  NaOH  =  .001703  gm.   M.O,.     This 

10 
result   is   calculated    to   aluminum   sulphate    according 
to  the  strength  of  the  alum  used. 

The  accompanying  chart  has  been  prepared  giving 
the  grams  of  alum  of  14  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  16  per 
cent  and  17  per  cent  AUO;,  content  represented  by  any 


10  «o  30  ■«)  j-o 

CO.  Tanth   Normil   Sodium    H'ldro^ide 

reading  as  obtained.  This  eliminates  all  calculations 
except  when  it  is  necessary  to  correct  for  the  original 
alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the  stock. 

In  order  to  determine  the  applicability  of  this  test  and 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  expected  from 
it,  the  following  experimental  work  was  carried  out. 


Two  samples  of  distinctly  different  kinds  of  commer- 
cial gelatine  were  used,  one  being  originally  slightly 
acid  and  the  other  neutral.  The  solutions  were  made  up 
by  dissolving  50  grams  of  the  gelatine  in  distilled  water 
and  making  up  to  a  total  weight  of  500  grams  of  solu- 
tion; in  other  words,  the  tests  were  conducted  upon  10 
per  cent  solutions  of  gelatine.  Known  quantities  of 
alum,  previously  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  water  were 
added  and  the  resulting  mixture  analyzed  for  alum  con- 
tent ])y  the  above  method.  The  coiulitions  were  so  reg- 
ulated that  each  sample  withdrawn  for  analysis  con- 
tained 5  gms.  gelatine  and  tlie  proper  amount  of  alum. 
The  alum  used  in  these  experiments  analyzed  16.05  per 
cent  AI2O3  and  showed  no  free  acid  as  tested  with  congo 
red  indicator. 

SAMPLE  A. 
Actual  Percent  of  Alum  added  upon  Weight  of  Ge- 
latine: 2.00;  4.00;  6.00;  8.00;  10.00. 
N 
Net  c.c.  of  —  NaOH  consumed  by  standard  sample: 
10 
8.93;  19.15;  26.15;  36.05;  45.20. 
N 
c.c.  of  —  NaOH  after  correcting  for  indicator  error : 
10 
9.83;  21.07;  28.75;  39.70;  49.70. 

Percent  of  ALO3  foiuid  by  analysis,  upon  wt,  of  ge- 
latine:  .3350;  .7i90;  .9800;  1.353;  1.693. 

Percent  of  Alum  found  by  analysis,  upon  wt.  of  ge- 
latine:  2.08:  4.48;  6.10;  8.44;  10.55. 

The  above  sample  was  originally  slightly  acid  and  a 
sample  representing  5  gms.  of  tjie  gelatine  consumed 

.   N 
2.73  c.c.  of  —  NaOH.     The  figures  above  are  net  re- 

10 
suits  after  correcting  for  this  factor. 
SAMPLE  B. 
Actual  Percent  of  Alum  added  upon  Weight  of  Ge- 
latine: 2.00;  4.00;  6.00;  8.00;  10.00. 
N 
Net  c.c.  of  —  NaOH  consumed  bv  standard  sample: 
10 
8.81;  19.12;  27.58;  36.80;  45.05. 
N 
c.c.  of  —  NaOH  after  correcting  for  indicator  en-or: 
10 
9.70;  21.02;  30.32;  40.50;  49.55. 

Percent  of  ALO3  found  bv  analysis  upon  wt.  of  ge- 
latine:  .3305;  .7170;  1.031;  1.380;  1.689. 

Percent  of  Alum  found  bv  analysis  upon  wt.  of  ge- 
latine:  2.06;  4.47;  6.44;  8.60;  10.51. 

The  above  sample  was  originally  neutral  and  there- 
fore no  correction  was  necessary. 

It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  conclude  this  paper  with- 
out some  general  remarks  upon  the  theoretical  aspects 
of  the  test.  We  find  the  statement  made  by  Prideaux 
(fi)  that  colloids  tend  to  alter  the  equilibrium  point  of 
indicators  and  that  glue  or  gelatine  falsifies  the  results 
on  tlie  average  by  0.1  in  log  (H).  That  gelatine  posses- 
ses an  iso-electric  point,  upon  one  side  of  which  it  be- 
haves as  an  acid,  and  on  the  other  side  of  which  it  be- 
haves as  a  base,  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  inves- 
tigators (7).  It  is  easily  seen  from  this  last  statement 
that  only  indicators  having  their  color  change  within 
a  certain  narrow  range  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
would  be  suitable  in  the  presence  of  gelatine.  When  in 
connection  with  this,  it  is  realized  that  aluminum  hy- 
droxide is  an  amphoteric  substance,  also  possessing  both 
acidic  and  basic  properties,  it  is  seen  that  the  working 
out  of  this  test  offered  practical  difficulties  of  a  serious 
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nature.  Lubs  (2)  also  recommends  another  indicator, 
brom  eresol  purple,  to  replace  litmus;  this  is  shown  to 
have  a  working  range  somewhat  different  than  brom 
thymol  blue  and  proves  to  be  unsuited  for  our  purpose 
as  it  turns  color  much  before  the  true  end  point  is 
reached.  Prideaux  (8)  states  that  although  it  cannot 
be  definitely  proved  that  a  test  paper  will  give  the  same 
results  as  the  indicator  in  .solution,  yet  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  papers  is  suf- 
ficient for  most  purposes.  He  goes  further  to  say  that 
theoretically  the  most  satisfactory  indicators  to  use  in 
this  form  would  be  those  with  tlieir  working  range  near 
the  neutral  line  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  which 
is  the  case  in  this  instance. 
Summary : — 

(1)  A  method,  suitable  for  mill  control,  of  estimating 
the  excess  alum  present  in  tub  sizing  mixtures  has  been 
detailed. 

(2)  The  application  of  one  of  the  recently  synthesized 
indicators,  namely,  brom  thymol  blue,  to  this  work  has 
been  investigated.  It  has  been  found  that  the  same  is 
eminently  suited  for  the  purpose. 

(3)  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  blue  litmus  paper 
may  be  used  for  this  work,  but  that  the  errors  involved 
will  be  much  greater  tlian  with  brom  thymol  blue. 

(4)  The  bearing  of  this  test  upon  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  tub  sizing  solution  and  of  the  paper  has  been 
noted. 

(5)  A  graphical  chart  which  eliminates  the  larger 
part  of  the  calculations  has  been  included. 

References : 

(1)  "A  Text  Book  of  Paper  Making".  C.  F.  Cross  & 
E.  J.  Bevan  4th  ed.  P.  296  (1916). 

(2)  J.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.  Vol.  12,  No.  3,  P.  273, 
(1920). 

(3)  F.  Sutton  "Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analvsis", 
Ed.  9,  p.  147  (1904). 

(4)  May  be  obtained  from  Hynson,  Wescott  &  Dun- 
ning, Baltimore,  Marvland. 

(5)  Paper,  Vol.  26,"  No.  5,  p.  13,  (April  7,  1920). 

(6)  Prideaux,  "The  Theory  and  T^se  of  Indicators", 
p.  210  (1917). 

(7)  A.  M.  Field,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  43.  No.  3, 
p.  667  (1921). 

(8)  Prideaux,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  326-327. 


promptly  pledged  $500  towards  the  undertaking,  the 
receipt  of  which  the  Committee  now  acknowledges  with 
great  appreciation. 

Work  upon  the  editing  and  publishing  of  the  text- 
books is  going  steadily  forward  and  when  completed 
they  will  afford  the  best  means  and  industry  in  North 
America  has  yet  given  the  men  in  it  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  better  workmanship  and  the  occupation  of 
positions  of  leadership. 


CHAMPION  FIBRE  COMPANY  MAKES  GENEROUS 

DONATION  TO  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  FUND. 

The  Champion  Fibre  Company  of  Canton,  North 
Carolina,  has  for  sometime  been  taking  a  very  prom- 
inent place  among  the  leaders  in  the  Paper  Industry, 
who  are  affording  opportunities  for  their  men  to  qua- 
lify themselves  through  class  work  and  study  to  be- 
come better  workmen  and  better  fitted  for  promotions 
to  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

At  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company  in  attendance 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  detail  of  the  vocational 
education  work  being  carried  on  by  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.,  and 
examined  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  series  of  five 
textbooks  upon  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  that  are 
being  published  for  wide-spread  use  throughout  North 
America.  When  they  were  told  that  the  vocational 
Education  Committee  of  the  Technical  Association 
still  needs  a  balance  of  $7,500.  to  complete  the  work 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years,  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  Champion  Fibre  Company 


PRACTICAL  KINKS 

(From  La  Papetrie). 
Question:    How  can  paper  be  made  to  have  the  same 
strength  in  machine  and  cross-direction? 

Answer:  Tlie  best  method  to  obtain  as  little  differ- 
ence as  possible  in  the  strengths  is  to  beat  the  different 
pulps  separately  according  to  their  hardness,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  same  length  of  fibre  in  every  case.  Then 
send  them  to  a  mixing  tank  or  to  a  large  beater  where 
they  need  only  be  given  a  light  brush  before  sending 
them  to  the  machine  chests.    M.  L. 

Question:  In  the  mill  where  I  work  tliere  is  no 
color  mixer,  the  color  being  added  in  the  machine 
chests,  which  contain  two  beaterfuls.  At  times  insuf- 
ficient color  has  been  put  in,  so  that  more  must  be  added 
in  the  machine  chests;  and  as  these  are  not  large  re- 
latively little  water  can  be  used.  We  make  only  white 
and  very  light  colored  papers,  and  the  color  is  nearly 
always  streaky,  especially  when  using  violet  or  Victoria 
blue.    How  can  this  be  avoided? 

Answer:  For  white  or  light-colored  papers,  I  con- 
sider that  a  dilute  solution  (2  to  4  g.  per  1.  =  1  to  2 
oz.  in  3  gal.  of  water)  of  the  color  should  be  made ; 
with  such  a  low  concentration  any  error  in  the  tint  may 
be  quickly  corrected  vnthout  any  great  risk.  In  the 
case  of  Victoria  blue  or  of  violet,  put  the  amount  of 
color  to  be  added  in  half  a  pail  of  an  emulsion  of  China 
clay. 

Another  method  which  I  have  found  satisfactory  con- 
sists in  working  up  the  color  into  a  thick  paste  with 
acetic  acid,  350  part  by  weight  of  the  color  to  100  or 
150  parts  by  volume  of  acetic  acid.  Hot  water  is 
then  added,  the  mixture  is  strained,  and  sufficient 
water  added  to  give  a  solution  of  the  desired  concen- 
tration. 

When  violet  and  Victoria  blue  (which  are  both  basic 
dyes)  are  used  together,  a  solution  of  the  two  may  be 
prepared.  The  blue  is  made  into  a  paste  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  paste  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
solution  of  violet  mixed  with  it.     C.H. 

Answer:  Some  colors  possess  a  great  affinity  for 
pure  vegetable  fibres,  and  hence  have  a  tendency  to 
streak  when  used  with  mixed  pulps.  In  such  a  case, 
to  obtain  an  even  coloring  with  light  shades,  first  add 
part  of  the  required  amount  of  alum,  then  the  color 
solution,  then  the  size,  and  finally  the  remainder  of 
the  alum.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  any  great  excess  of 
alum.       A.V. 

A.P.-C. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  making  of  paper  pulp 
from  Australian  woods  are  said  to  have  given  most 
satisfactory  residts.  The  test,  however,  is  merely  a 
laboratory  one,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  such  a  proposition. 
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A  Practical  Study  of  Corn  Cob  Utilization 

By  !))■.  Frederick  B.  LaForge,  Orgauie  Chemist,  Bur.  of 
Chera.,   U.S.   Dept.   of  Agrie.    (_'lieiu.   Age    (New 
York),  28,  332-6,  (Sept.  1920).  Abstracted 
by  A.   Papineau-Coutiire. 


Adhesive  for  Wall  Board. 

A  rexiew  of  the  po.ssibility  of  usiug  corn  eobs  for  the 
l)rei)aratioii  of  paper  stock,  adhesives,  organic  solvents, 
wood  flour,  artif.  silk,  etc.,  with  cost  and  profits  of  a 
manufacturing  plant.  By  digestion  with  water  under 
press,  a  large  amount  (30  per  cent.)  of  sol.  gums  and 
other  carbohydrates  can  be  removed  from  dried  corn 
stalks.  If  this  treatment  is  carried  out  under  proper 
conditions,  this  material  may  have  great  value  as  an 
adhesive  and  as  a  source  of  furfural.  The  removal  of 
as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  these  carboliydrates 
i-cduces  the  amount  of  chemicals  necessary  for  further 
treatment  of  the  stalks.  This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of 
straw  and  probably  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  other 
plant  materials  under  consideration.  A  survey  of  the 
Corn  Belt  of  the  U.  S.  made  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Ind.  has  shown  that  certain  sec- 
tions', are  capable  of  providing  several  mills  the  year 
round  with  100  t.  a  day  of  cobs  assembled  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  at  a  cost  of  $4  a  ton  or  less,  100  t.  of 
eobs  can  be  made  to  pield  45  t.  of  adhesive  "A'",  30  t. 
of  adhesive  "B",  35  t.  of  cellulose,  3  t.  of  CaAc..,  and 
1.5  t.  of  furfural.  Adhesive  "A"  may  if  desired  be  eon- 
verted  in  furfural  by  heating  it  with  dil.  mineral  acids, 
tlie  45  t.  obtainable  from  100  t.  of  col)s  yielding  about  8 
t.  Adhesive  "A""  is  a  thick,  brown  solution  (about 
32°Be)  of  gums  which  is  obtained  by  heating  dry,  field 
corn  cobs  with  water  under  press,  and  eoncg.  the  result- 
ing ext.  At  the  end  of  the  heating  operation  a  large 
part  of  the  liquid  lias  been  absorbed  by  the  undissolved 
residue,  which  must  be  subjected  to  i)ress.  to  obtain  the 
absorl)ed  portion.  The  total  amount  of  solution  to  be 
evajiorated  finall.x-  to  the  consistency  of  the  adhesive  is 
al)Out  4.5  times  the  wt.  of  the  cobs.  The  distilh'tes  con- 
tain AcOH  which  could  be  recovered  at  a  profit.  The 
cellulosic  residue  in  the  form  of  press-cake  is  the  .'•curcc 
of  juilp,  cellulose  fhmr  and  adhesive  "B".  The  prin- 
ci])al  use  of  adhesive  "A'"  contemplated  is  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  silicate  of  soda  now  used  in  fiber-con- 
tainer and  wall-board  manufacture.  Three  maciiine 
runs  have  been  made  at  the  ])lants  of  container-board 
mainifacturers  to  test  corn-cob  adhesive  under  practical 
mills  coiulitions  as  a  substitute  for  silicate.  The  inform- 
ation obtained  from  these  runs  has  proved  that  with 
.slight  cliange  in  the  method  of  ajjplication  col)  adhe- 
sive is  suitable  for  this  line  of  work.  Single-faced  cor- 
rugated board  may  be  pasted  with  no  change  in  the  pre- 
sent working  conditions  whatsoever.  Observation  for 
over  a  fear  of  the  condition  of  beard  so  pasted  and 
submitted  to  all  common  tests  have  failed  to  show  any 
unfavourable  changes.  Pasting  double-faced  corrug- 
ated board  on  the  maciiine  in  common  use  proved  rather 
difficult.  The  application  of  heat  as  in  common  practice 
tends  to  soften  the  adhesive  rather  than  to  set  it.  Its 
use  in  this  case  seems  doubtful  without  considerable 
change  in  eciuipment.  The  one  run  made  to  test  cob 
adhesive  for  pasting  4-ply  solid  fiber  board  was  partly 
.successful,  the  principal  difficvilty  being  that  the  time 
recjuired  for  setting  seemed  too  great  under  the  work- 
ing conditions.  As  far  as  the  finished  board  is  con- 
cerned, very  little  difference  in  strength  or  water- 
resistance  was  observed  when  it  was  compared  with  the 


stock  pasted  with  silicate.  The  board  has  been  under 
observation  for  nearly  a  year.  Another  promising  field 
of  usefuhiess  for  adiiesive  "A"  is  as  a  substitute  for 
dextrine  and  other  organic  gums  and  glues  in  the  label- 
ing of  containers  and  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  en- 
velopes and  paper  bag.  It  cannot  be  used  for  pasting 
the  finer  grades  of  white  stock.  For  the  sisiiig  of  walls 
previous  to  the  application  of  paper,  cob  adhesive 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Corn-cob  adhesive  has  no 
food  value  and  therefore  has  the  advantage  over  gums 
and  dextrines  in  not  attracting  insects.  Adhesive  man- 
ufactured from  sulphite  waste  liquor  are  so  similar  to 
the  material  from  corn  cobs  as  to  be  undi-stinguishable 
from  it  except  by  chemical  tests.  Their  physical  pro- 
perties, such  as  viscosity,  time  required  for  setting, 
strength,  color,  etc.,  are  practically  identical.  Corn-cob 
adhesive  differs  chemically  from  the  sulfite-waste  ad- 
hesive, and  on  account  of  its  high  pentose  content  may 
be  c(mverted  to  a  large  extent  into  furfural.  By  treat- 
ing adhesive  "A"  with  dil.  mineral  acids,  about  25  per 
cent  of  furfural,  based  on  the  total  solids  present,  may 
be  obtained.  This  material  has  some  very  interesting 
possibilities  as  a  substitute  for  formaldehyde  in  the 
manufacture  of  jilastics  such  as  bakelite  and  as  a  solvent 
for  certain  gums  and  resins,  and  for  cellulose  acetate. 
It  also  finds  application  in  dyestuffs  manufacture.  The 
cellulosic  press,  cake  referred  to  is  ground  and  subjected 
to  a  short  treatment  at  atmospheric  press,  with  10  parts 
of  boiling  1  per  cent  NaOH  solution  to  separate  the  al- 
kali-solutiini  material  from  the  true  cellulose.  Aliout 
40  ]ier  cent  of  tlie  dry  wt.  of  the  residue  is  dissolved  to 
a  black  liquid,  which,  after  evaporation  to  the  proper 
consistency,  has  fairly  good  adhesive  properties.  The 
very  deep  cohu-  of  this  material  would  make  its  u.se  ob- 
jecti(  liable  for  most  purposes.  Its  proper  field  seems 
to  be  in  the  manufacture  of  bricpiets  and  as  a  core- 
binder  for  which  purposes  it  is  being  tried  out.  The 
washing  of  the  black  liquor  from  the  celhilcsle  is  liest 
acc(uii])li.she(l  by  a  series  of  3  continuous  filters.  After 
washing  the  pulp  is  handled  in  the  same  mannei-  as  is 
woodpulp. 

Experiments  are  described  which  have  shown  that 
cob  pulj)  may  be  emiiloyed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
several  grades  of  p^ipt'r,  including  newsprint.  It  should 
not  be  attempted  to  employ  it  in  amounts  greater  than 
about  30  per  cent  in  any  case.  If  corn-cob  cellulose  is 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  wood-flour,  it  must  be 
dried  and  ground.  After  this  treatment  it  is  very  si- 
milar to  wood  flour  but  possesses  a  higher  absorptive 
power.  A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  proposed 
process  and  the  manufacturing  plant,  together  with  est- 
imated costs  and  profits  for  a  plant  treating  100  t.  of 
cobs  a  da.v,  and  for  the    treating  50  t. 


James  C.  Fraser,  woods  superintendent  here  for  a 
number  of  years  for  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  a  well-known  lumberman,  died  suddenly 
at  Sturgeon  Falls,  May  1.  Mr.  Fraser  was  in  his  office 
all  day  yesterday  and  did  not  feel  any  indisposition. 
He  formerly  resided  in  Massey,  Out.,  at  which  jilace 
interment  will  take  place.  He  leaves  besides  his  wife 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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British  Paper  Makers'  Association  Meeting 


(iSpeeial  l^'rom  Our  London  Correspondent.) 


This  year's  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Paper  Mak- 
ers' Association  was  lield  in  London  and  the  strike  of 
I'oal  miners,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  other  labor 
interests,  compelled  a  regrettable  eutting-down  of  the 
program.  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  threats 
labor  was  throwing  out,  a  good  many  paper  makers  as- 
sembled at  the  annual  meeting  and  some  interesting 
reports  —  for  the  members  only  —  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed and  one  or  two  n(ital)le  new  features  adopted. 

The  President  of  the  Association  (Mr.  W.  L.  Todj 
was  in  the  chair  and  as  one  looked  round  the  gathering 
only  a  few  old  familiar  personages  in  the  industry  could 
be  identified,  the  remainder  being  "new  blood"  who 
are  step|)ing  in  to  carry  on  the  work  of  those  able  men 
who  sat  round  the  festive  board  from  8  to  1'2  years  back, 
many  of  whom  are  dead,  or  retired  into  private  life,  or 
I'aised  to  some  exalted  position  in  tlie  country's  peerage. 
The  gathering,  liowever,  was  i-epi'esentative  of  .some  of 
the  impoi-tant  mills. 

Annual  Report. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Foster,  B.A.,  .secretary  to  the  Association, 
7-ead  the  annual  report.  It  stated,  inter  alia,  "...The 
organisation  of  paperniakers  into  sections  has  been  pro- 
ceeding for  .some  .years,  and  .section.s'  are  in  existence  to 
protect  the  special  interests  of  makers  of  newsprint, 
mechanical-free  printings,  esparto  papers,  brown  wrap- 
pings, grocery  papers,  caps,  M.  G.  and  F.  G.  papers, 
fine  writing  papers  and  hand-made  papers.  The  Asso- 
ciation exerts  no  authority  over  the  sections,  leaving 
them  free  to  develop  on  their  own  lines,  l)ut  offers  them 
hospitality  and  clerical  assistance,  and  tiieir  work  during 
the  year  has  been  of  great  value.  Tiie  organisation  of 
the  paper  trade  as  a  whole  has  also  made  an  advance 
during  the  year,  and  joint  action  has  been  found  pos- 
sible on  a  number  of  matters  of  common  interest  with 
the  associations  representing  wholesale  .stationers  and 
paper  mercliants,  envelope  merchants,  eii-velope  makers 
and  manufacturing  stationers,  paper  box  and  bag  mak- 
ers, master  printers,  wood  pulp  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants and  waste  paper  merchants.  The  value  of  com- 
bined action  by  the  allied  trades  was  specially  evident  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  revised  railway  rates  classification,  where 
a  co-ordinating  committee  was  set  up  which  ensured  uni- 
formity of  policy  on  the  part  of  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  need  for  a  strong  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation in  every  industry  is  well  recognised,  and  as  the 
sphere  of  Government  interference  with  commerce  con- 
tinues the  value  of  the  Association  will  become  more 
and  more  evident.  Members  w^ill  also  be  asked  to  approve 
of  alterations  of  the  articles  of  Association,  intended 
for  two  purposes :  to  give  the  sectional  organisations  a 
more  direct  influence  over  the  main  bod}',  and  to  bring 
the  representatives  of  the  districts  into  constant  com- 
munication with  each  other.  An  industry  whose  mills 
are  scattered  over  the  Kingdom  is  apt  to  group  its  .sym- 
pathies according  to  geographical  accident  rather  tlian 
l)y  community  of  interest,  and  the  main  reason  of  the 
revision  of  rules  is  to  overcome  tliis  difficulty. 

The  avenues  along  which  progress  towards  construc- 
tive work  has  been  attemjjted  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
difficult  even  to  summarise  them  within  the  brief  limits 
of  this  report.  The  revision  of  the  wood  pulp  contract 
note  and  the  revision  of  the  codified  trade  customs  are 
two  great  (piestions  which  have  ab.sorbed  much  time  and 
energy  without  the  achievement  of  a  completed  result, 


but  as  the  co-operation  of  the  respective  allied  Associa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for 
ultimate  success.  Tiie  maintenance  of  net  terms  of  pay- 
ment, the  question  of  charging  ordered  w'eight  or  scale 
weight,  and  the  possibility  of  stabilization  of  the  market, 
have  been  .subjects  of  discussion  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wholesale  Stationers.  Methods  of  packing 
paper'  for  transit  by  rail,  the  appropriate  charges  for 
tran.sport  of  exports  grass,  and  the  many  questions  in- 
volved in  the  proposals  for  revision  of  the  railway  clas- 
sification, have  been  discussed  with  the  Railway  Man- 
agers' Committee.  The  Association  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Board  of  Trade  both  on  matters  of 
urgency  such  as  the  coal  strike,  and  on  more  pei-manent 
questions  such  as  the  regulation  of  imports  and  exjxirts, 
the  rectification  of  depreciated  exchanges,  and  the  [iro- 
tection  of  key  industries. .  .Members  may  re.st  assured 
that  a  continual  watch  is  kept,  da\-  by  day,  on  mattei-s 
affecting  the  industry,  and  that  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment Department  is  immediately  advised  of  the  bear- 
ings of  any  proposal  or  possibility  upon  the  pa|)ermaking 
industr.y.'" 

Rectifying  the  Government  MistaJies. 

The  report  proceeds  to  deal  with  a  subject  that  has 
been  more  than  once  aired  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine"  and  that  is  the  Board  of  Trade's  system  in 
dealing  with  paper  imports  and  exports.  Mr.  F'o.ster 
says:  "The  Association  has,  at  various  times,  been  call- 
ed upon  to  obtain  statistics  at  short  notice,  and  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  permanent  records 
of  the  state  of  the  industry,  and  by  the  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  imports  aiid  exports  of  paper 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  classification  was 
revised  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  A.ssociation 
now  obtains  from  H.  M.  Customs  each  month  a  full 
analysis  of  the  figures,  giving  the  countries  of  origin 
and  destination  of  all  classes  of  paper  imported  and  ex- 
ported. A  summary  of  the  analysed  figures  is  circul- 
ated to  members  and  the  full  details  are  tabulated  in 
the  office  so  as  to  be  readily  available  for  future  use. 

A  completely  new  departure  in  the  As.sociation's  po- 
licy was  marked  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  last 
annual  general  meeting  to  establish  a  Teclinical  Section, 
and  the  progress  made  is  fully  reported  in  the  fir.st  vol- 
ume of  its  published  proceedings,  wliich  were  available 
on  the  day  of  the  second  general  conference  of  the  sec- 
tion, April  13th.  The  w(.rk  of  the  Technical  Section 
during  the  year  has  covered  a  wide  area.  In  addition 
to  the  general  conferences,  at  which  elaborate  papers 
were  read  and  discussed,  local  conferences  of  a  less 
formal  nature  have  been  held  by  the  Aberdeen  London 
and  Manchester  local  branches.  The  revival  of  i)aper- 
making  classes  in  centres  where  they  had  been  discon- 
tinued and  their  formation  in  new  centres  has  been 
brought  about;  the  section  has  also  been  successful  in 
securing  the  continuation  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Fir.st 
Grade  Examination  in  Pai)ermaking"  Technology,  whicii 
the  Board  of  Education  had  proposed  to  abandon.  The 
syllabus  for  this  examination  and  for  the  final  gi-ade 
has  been  revised  and  amended  on  the  recommend'ation 
of  the  Section  Committee.  The  Section  is  in  touch  witli 
the  kindred  institution  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  an  inter- 
change of  publications  is  to  be  arranged.  Conserva- 
tions have  also  taken  place  with  the  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Indu.strial  Research  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  with   reference  to  the  u.se  of 
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various  fibres  for  pai)ermakiiig. . .  The  Association  has 
to  reeord  its  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  J. P.,  P.S.A., 
the  retiring  president,  for  tlie  gift  of  liis  library  ai 
books  I'onnected  with  the  history  of  iiaperniaking.  This 
sliould  l)e  tlie  nucleus  of  a  technical  liln-ary  for  tlie^  use 
of  the  industry  and  additional  contributions  have  al- 
ready been  received  from  Mr.  W.  W.  de  Buriatte  and 
Mr.  H.  Bradly.  Mr.  Wm.  Raitt  (India)  lias  also  given 
to  the  Association  a  set  of  curios  and  photographs  illus- 
trating the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Kashmir.  Mem- 
bers are  asked  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  an  adequate 
library  and  museum.  Tlie  historical  side  of  the  industry 
has  not  so  far  met  with  the  treatment  it  deserves.  The 
series  of  papermaking  directions  in  our  possession,  for 
example,  is  far  from  being  complete.  Though  it  begins 
with  1853  the  next  copies  available  are  1862  and  1877, 
and  the  gaps  certainly  should  be  filled. 

Tlie  last  annual  general  meeting  also  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  encouraging 
and  increasing  export  trade,  and.  along  with  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  National  Association  of  Whole- 
sale Stationers,  this  committee  has  made  considerable 
exploration  of  the  ground.  Thei-e  have,  of  course,  been 
unforseen  and  unfortunate  developments  with  regard  to 
expoi-t  trade,  especially  with  India  and  Australia,  but 
when  the  abnormal  conditions  come  to  an  end,  there  may 
be  possibilities  in  this  direction  upon  wliich  you  will 
receive  a  report . .  . " " 

The  report  covers  all  the  year's  work  of  the  Asso- 
and  first  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  practical  paper- 
by  the  Association.     On  the  resolution  of  the  President, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Baker,  tlie  report  was  adopted. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Mr.  Tod,  who  has  well  over  40  years  experience  in  the 
paper  mill,  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency.  His  past 
year  in  office  has  been  a  difficult  one  owing  to  the 
many  ups  and  down  the  industry  has  had  to  face  and 
he  has  piloteil  the  Association  thi-ough  all  the  trouble 
with  great  tact. 

Mr.  H.  Green  was  also  i-c-elected  Treasurer  and  Mr. 
P.   H.  Williams  auditor. 

The  Technical  Section. 

Mr.  A.  Baker,  the  chairman  of  tlic  Technical  Section, 
presented  his  first  year's  report.  It  stated.  Inter  alia, 
"  . .  .The  constitution  has  been  carefullj'  drawn  and  will, 
we  believe,  enable  us  to  la.y  the  foundation  for  the 
future  upon  a  very  broad  base.  The  membership  in- 
cludes: 1  honorary  member,  158  members,  41  associate 
members,  20  juniors  members;  total  220... As  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Association  realised  at  our  first  meeting 
in  Mancliester,  we  have  tapped  a  new  source,  mainly  of 
younger  men,  who  will  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
connected  with  the  trade. .  .It  is  our  policy  to  go  slowly, 
and  first  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  practical  paper- 
maker,  engineer  and  chemist  on  matters  of  general  in- 
terest —  the  rest  will  follow.  There  are  sure  signs 
that  our  efforts  are  meeting  with  success.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  emphasize  one  point.  My  ccmimittee 
lias  devt)ted  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  consideration 
of  educational  matters  and  we  feel  it  is  desirable  that 
employers  should  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
the  education  and  training  of  their  employees,  es- 
pecially those  who  will  become  the  skilled  workers  of 
the  future.  There  is  a  distinct  need  for  some  form  of 
very  elementary  instruction  in  paper  manufacture  suit- 
able for  the  average  worker  who  enters  the  industry. 
We  hope  to  do  something  towards  meeting  this  defi- 
ciency during  the  coming  year.  Apart  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  members,  the  efforts  of  mv  committee  have 


been  largely  of  the  nature  of  spade  work  and  on  that 
account  it  lias  been  very  gratifying  to  receive  apprecia- 
tion from  unexpected  quarters. 

In  one  res|)ect  we  have  been  disappointed.  Only  2() 
firms  have  become  members  of  the  Section,  which  means 
that  the  Association  as  a  l)ody  is  not  putting  its  weight 
behind  the  movement.  Experience  always  shows  that  in 
new  endeavors  one  finds  less  practical  discouragement 
in  the  opposition  of  some  people  than  in  the  inertia  of 
others.  That  indifference  should  be  shown  by  manu- 
facturers is  unfortunate,  because  we  find  many  work- 
ers who  would  otherwise  associate  themselves  with  the 
Section,  hesitate  to  do  so  because  they  fear  their  em- 
ployers would  not  approve.  It  is  well  to  remepiber  that 
the  application  of  advances  in  mechanical,  electrical  and 
chemical  science  to  industry,  and  the  evolution  of  am 
considerable  development  in  manufacturing  practice,  is 
rarely  the  work  of  one  mind,  but  invai-iably  due  to  the 
alternate  action  of  invention,  design  and  discovery  b\- 
the  labors  of  successive  or  simultaneous  workers.  If  the 
technique  and  economy  of  our  industry  can  be  improved 
by  the  pooling  of  knowledge  and  the  interchange  of 
ideas  —  and  if  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  worker  can 
be  awakened  and  maintained  in  his  daily  ta.sk,  then  we, 
as  employers,  will  surelj'  receive  some  benefit  as  a  re- 
flex of  that  action." 

The  value  of  the  Technical  Section  was  eulagi.sed  by 
several  members  of  the  Association  and  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  subject  of  engineering  was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  i)apermaking  for  inclusion  in  the  syllabus  pre- 
pared by  the  London  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  Here- 
tofore attention  was  concentrated  on  chemistiy  which 
was  not  sufficient.  Evening  schools  were  also  advocated 
as  a  successful  medium  for  helping  the  workers  in  mills. 
They  were  being  tried  and  proved  very  beneficial. 

The  report  was  adopted   and   it  was  also   agreed  to 
draw  the  attention  of  all  jiaper  manufactui-ers  to  the 
imixirtance  of  the  Technical  Section. 
Export  Trade. 

ilemoranihuiis  and  articles  of  Association  liad  been 
drawn  up  for  the  Export  Association.  This  new  bodj' 
will  deal  with  sjiecial  points  for  the  paper  exporter  and 
be  a  sort  of  information  bureau.  It  is  one  of  the  As- 
sociation's new  adjuncts  and  Mr.  T.  Parker  Smith  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Birrell  are  getting  it  into  order  so  as  to 
make  it  useful  for  exjiortei's. 

Publicity  versus  Imported  Paper. 

Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  moved:  "That  this  Association, 
while  recognising  the  good  work  done  by  the  Secretary 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Federa- 
tion of  British  Industries,  resolves  to  form  a  Publicity 
Committee  to  keep  before  the  jniblic  and  their  Members 
of  Parliament  the  critical  position  of  the  papermaking 
industry  in  this  country,  which  is  due  largel.v  to  the  de- 
preciated value  of  continental  currency,  enabling  im- 
ported paper  to  be  offered  at  far  below  the  cost  of 
Britisli  mills,  causing  unemployment  to  an  extent  here- 
tofore unknown."  The  resolution  was  passed  and  a 
small  committee  appointed  to  watch  things. 

The  foregoing  resolution  shows  the  falling  of  the  As- 
sociation particularly  when  Scandinavian  and  German 
wrapping  papers  find  a  good  outlet  at  present.  On  the 
newsprint  side  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Sir  Edward 
Hultoii,  who  recently  replied  to  Mr.  Stanley  Cousin's 
appeal  to  include  ]iaper  in  the  Anti-Dumiiing  Bill,  have 
again  returned  to  the  fray  and  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  tliey  wrote  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the 
"danger  with  wliich  the  consumers  of  newsprint  in  this 
country  are  threatened  by  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
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Dumping  Bill."  They  said:  "Today,  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  piitting  their  product  on  the  market 
at  4d  (8  cents)  a  pound.  The  world  price  is  2%d  a 
pound... The  trouble  in  tlie  newsprint  industry  is  due 
to  an  attempt  to  keep  uii  an  inflated  price  at  any  eost — 
even  of  a  tariff  for  whicli  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Several  newspapers  are  bolstering  up  attacks  on  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  the  pulp  makers.  It  is 
to  enligliten  tliese  gentlemen  tlie  Paper  makers'  Asso- 
ciation has  started  the  Publicity  Connnittee  and  the 
sooner  that  body  sets  to  work  the  better.  One  consumer 
writes  that  6  cents  a  pound  for  newsprint  is  killing 
newspapers.  "If  the  paper  mills,"  he  adds,  "want  the 
business  they  should  set  to  work  to  arrange  their  paper- 
pulp  contracts  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  paper  at  tliat 
.price.  If  pulp  makers  are  stupid  enough  to  continue 
their  profiteering,  they  will  not  only  kill  tlie  newsprint 
manufacturer,  but  the  newspaper  proprietor  as  well.  .  . 
news{)rint  users  look  witli  anxiety  to  the  protection 
sought  for  new.sprint  manufacturers,  which  would  leave 
the  price  of  paper  in  the  liands  of  the  British  paper  ring. 
The  experience  of  the  paper  control  should  not  again  be 
tolerated ..." 


CANADIAN  PRESS  LTD.  MET. 

The  eoncspicuous  improvement  in  news  .service  during 
lihe  past  year  was  dealt  with  by  President  E.  Norman 
Smith  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Ltd.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto  la.st  week.  Particular  attention 
was  directed  to  the  value  to  the  people  of  Canada  as 
a  w^iole  of  the  impartial  and  accurate  reports  being 
sent  from  Ottawa  covering  Parliament  and  Gdvernmeut 
news.  In  referring  to  the  close  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Associated  Press  and  the  Canadian  Press, 
Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  publishers  and  Editors  of 
Canada  have  for  many  years  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  all-round  merits  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
were  proud  of  their  alliance  with  tjiat  great  organ- 
ization  in  the  United   States. 

The  management  presented  a  report  ou  the  prescid 
cable  sei-vice,  sliowing  that  the  very  limited  funds  now 
available  were  insufficient  to  cover  more  than  a  vei-y 
meagre  service  of  news,  chiefly  sport,  from  London, 
and  asking  that  tihis  as.sessment  be  increased  to  permit 
of  more  .scope  in  the  direct  cable  service.  This  re- 
commendation   was    adopted    by    the   slhareholdei-s. 

A  number  of  routine  reports  were  received  and 
adopted,  including  that  of  the  auditore,  and  estimates 
for  the   next   financial    year   were    adopted. 

Directors  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows : 

Maritime  division  —  G.  Fred.  Pearson,  Halifax 
Chronicle;    F.  B.  Ellis,  St.  John  Globe. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  division  —  H.  Gagnon,  Quebec 
City  Le  Soleil;  C.  F.  Crandall,  Montreal  Star;  John 
Scott,  Montreal  Gazette;  E.  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa 
Journal ;  W.  J.  \Vilkin.son,  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire ; 
W.  J.  McNair,  Hamilton  Herald;  T.  H.  Preston, 
Brantford  Expositor;  A.  R.  Ford,  London  Free  Press. 
Western  division  —  E.  H.  Macklin,  Manitoba  Free 
Press;  R.  L.  Richardson,  Winnipeg  Tribune;  Burford 
Hooke,  Regina  Leader;  J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary  Herald, 
and  F.  J.  Burd,  Vancouver  Province. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  E.  Norman  Smith;  First  Vice-Pres- 
ident, E.  H.  Macklin ;  Second  Vice-President,  G. 
Fred.  Pearson ;  General  Manager  and  Secretary,  J.  F. 
B.   Livesay. 


MONEY   TALKS. 

On    The    Position   of    Canada's    Pulp    and   Paper 

Industry. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  industry  is  quoted  from 
a  bulletin  of  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation.  In 
1919  we  published  an  announcement  entitled  "Why 
We  are  Backing  Pulp  and  Paper  Securities."  In  it 
we  said : — 

"But  one  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  Canadian  big 
business  to-day  —  EXPORT. 

"And  it  is  chiefly  because  Canada's  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  proved  its  ability  to  get  and  hold 
EXPORT  business  that  we  believe  in  this  industry 
and  are  backing  our  belief  with  our  resources. 

"In  1890,  Canada's  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
totalled  $120.  By  1912,  they  had  grown  to  $14,600,- 
000.  By  1917  they  had  nearly  quadrupled  to  $52,000,- 
000.  For  fiscal  year  1918-1919  they  ran  close  to  $100,- 
000,000,  nearly  double  what  they  were  two  years 
before." 

The   export   figures   for   fiscal  year   ended   March, 

1920,  were  $113,091,704.     For  fiscal  year  ended  March, 

1921,  they  will  come   pretty   close   to   $160,000,000— 
thus  amply  making  good  our  forecast. 

In  spite  of  world  readjustment  conditions  which 
cannot  but  temporarily  affect  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  as  it  has  affected  every  other  world 
industry,  we  once  more  put  on  record  our  confidence 
in  the  continued  expansion,  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness, and  the  national  importance  to  Canada  of  her 
pulp,  paper  and  lumber  industry. 

Growth    Consistent    and   Permanent. 

Its  expansion  is  not  due  to  temporary  inflation.  It 
is  not  the  result  of  war  conditions.  It  dates  back  to 
|ii'e-war  years  and  is  consistent  and  steady. 

It  is  a  growth  based  upon  the  most  solid  of  all 
foundations — world  demand  for  a  staple  product, 
which,  due  to  other  countries'  increasing  lack  of 
cheap  raw  materials,  Canada  can  supply  in  largest 
quantity  and  at  lowest  cost. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  other  country  has  such  enor- 
mous resources  of  cheap  pulpwood  in  close  proximity 
to  such  abundant  water  powers,  as  has  Canada.  She 
can  therefore  compete  with  the  world  in  low  cost  pro- 
duction— and  in  pulp  and  paper,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  world  buys  in  the  cheapest  market. 

So  it  is  that  the  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  industry 
has  come  to  be  the  most  important  of  Canada's 
manufacturing  export  industries. 

Markets   Assured. 

Foreign  competition  is  to  be  expected;  but  Canada 
has  no  reason  to  fear  it.  With  her  low-cost  power 
and  wood,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  personnel 
and  plant,  Canada  can,  and  will,  more  than  hold  her 
own  against  all  competitors. 

At  her  very  door,  within  easy  rail-haul,  lies  the 
greatest  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  consuming  country 
in  the  world. 

United  States  forests  have  already  reached  a  degree 
of  depletion  that  makes  paper  manufacturing  costs 
veiy  high.  Production  in  the  United  States  has 
already  passed  the  maximum  of  its  possibilities.  Since 
1909  newsprint  consumption  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  100  per  cent;  production  has  increased 
only  30  per  cent.  In  1920,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced only  70  per  cent  of  the  newsprint  it  consumed ; 
95  per  cent  of  the  amount  imported  came  from  Can- 
ada. The  United  States  imports  from  Canada  two- 
thirds  of  the  pulpwood  it  consumes. 
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As  the  years  go  bj",  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
other  countries  as  well,  must  have  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  in   increasing  quantities. 

True,  there  has  been  a  temporary  slackening  of 
demand  for  some  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  products, 
due  to  general  trade  conditions,  but  already  there  is 
a  stiffening  of  demand  and  an  increase  in  mill  orders. 

World  industry  is  not  going  to  collapse.  As  long 
as  business  is  carried  on,  this  and  other  continents 
must  have  Canadian  pulp  and  paper. 

Therefore,  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  production  in 
Canada  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Bulkwark  of  Canadian  Credit. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  never  had  or 
needed  tariff  protection.  Unlike  some  other  Canadian 
industries  its  prosperity  is  in  no  way  dependent  on 
tariff  provisions. 

Into  the  American  market  its  prodiicts  are  drawn 
irresistibly  by  the  magnet  of  a  high  exchange  pre- 
mium, resulting  in  additional  profit  to  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  companies  and  operating  more  than 
other  factors  to  pay  Canada's  adverse  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States. 

Many  Canadian  exports,  wheat  for  example,  cannot 
be  readily  sold  abroad  because  of  the  depreciation  of 
European  currencies  in  terms  of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

But  both  demand  and  exchange  combine  to  cause  a 
steady  stream  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  products 
into  the  world's  best  market,  to  be  paid  for  in  Ameri- 
can dollars,  the  least  depreciated  of  the  world's  cur- 
rencies. 

Canada's  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  proving  one 
of  her  most  valuable  assets  at  a  time  when  Canadian 
credit  must  be  maintained  at  its  highest. 

Attractive  to  Investment  Capital. 

True,  prices  for  pulp  and  paper  products  may  go 
loM'er,  but  the.y  can  go  far  and  still  leave  a  satisfac- 
tory margin  of  profit,  provided  by  increased  produc- 
tion efficiency  and  reduced  production  costs. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  speculative  era  in  pulp  and 
paper  shares  is  over  for  tlie  time  being,  and  that  not 
a  few  speculators  have  been  taught  a  salutary  lesson. 

But  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  not 
run  for  speculation.  It  is  too  great — and  too  neces- 
sary to  national  welfare. 

It  is  the  result  of  this  self-same  magnitude  and 
national  importance,  as  well  as  of  the  fundamental 
security  offered  by  mortgages  on  vast  areas  of  pulp- 
wood  and  enormous  resources  of  water  powers,  that  is 
attracting  a  flow  of  both  American  and  Canadian 
investment  capital  into  new  issues  of  Canadian  pulp, 
paper  and  lumber  securities. 

Why  New  Financing? 

The  financial  necessities  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  have  always  been,  and  always  will 
be,  provided  for  by  the  Banks  and  Investment  Ban- 
kers responsible  for  financing  the  industry.  It  is 
quite  as  much  of  a  national  necassity  to  finance  the 
export  to  the  United  States  of  our  yearly  output  of 
pulp,  paper  and  lumber  as  it  is  to  finance  the  export 
of  our  wheat   crop. 

The  reasons  for  current  financing  by  some  of  the 
larger  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  sound  and  may 
be  stated  quite  simply.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
larger  Canadian  companies  have  expended  many  mil- 
lions, for  the  most  part  out  of  earnings,  to  increase 
plant  capacity  and  to  add  to  supplies  of  pulpwood 
and  power.  This  increased  capacity,  now  coming  into 
effect   requires   larger   working    capital.      Also,    pulp- 


wood  of  which  some  companies  use  as  much  as  500,000 
cords  per  annum  has  risen  in  cost  from  $6  to  $12  per 
cord,  necessitating  largely  increased  working  capital. 
Is  it,  then,  a  matter  of  M'onder  that  some  (jf  the  lar- 
ger Canadian  companies  are  now  borrowing  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  cost  of  plant  ex- 
tensions, thereby  replacing  working  capital  expended? 
That  most  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies 
have  been  able  to  make  their  extensions  out  of  earn- 
ings, with  as  little  borrowing  as  has  taken  place,  is  in 
reality  a  tribute  to  their  earning  power,  and  is  one 
of  the  soundest  reasons  we  know  for  the  fundamental 
strength  of  the  industry. 

Every  world  industry  is  financing  at  this  time ; 
but  very  few  indeed  have  the  assets  and  earnings  on 
which  to  borrow  that  are  shown  b.v  the  strong  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  companies. 


PULP    AND    PAPER    IN    MEXICO. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  Mexico's  large 
paper  mills — "San  Rafael" — were  not  in  a  position  to 
manufacture  their  own  chemically  prepared  wood- 
pulp,  largp  shipments  were  recently  imported  from 
the  United  States  and  some  160  tons,  valued  at  over 
$13,000,  from  Canada.  Before  the  war,  Mexico  im- 
ported nearly  all  the  woodpulp  she  required  from 
GeriUany,  Sweden  and  Russia,  to  the  value  of  about 
$500,000  annually.  Recently,  however,  owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  American  and  Canadian  jnilp,  it  i!ia.s 
paid  to  manufacture  woodpulp  in  Mexico,  and  plants 
which  were  shut  down  for  periods  during  the  revolu- 
tion are  now  running  full  time.  It  is  not  likely,  now 
that  the  two  or  three  large  paper  plants  in  Mexico 
have  their  own  pulp  mills,  that  any  appreciable 
quantities  of  either  sulphite  or  mechanical  will  be 
required    from    outside. 

One  of  the  few  items  of  American  trade  with  Mex- 
ico which  shows  a  falling  off  in  1920,  as  compared 
with  1919,  is  that  of  paper — $205,546  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1920  as  compared  with  $385,453  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1919.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  reopening  in  1919  of  the  San  Rafael  paper 
mills  which  had  been  closed  down  for  two  or  three 
years  because  the  Zapatista  bandits  liked  the  comforts 
surrounding  these  plants  and  appropriated  them  for 
themselves.  San  Rafael  makes  mo.st  of  the  newsprint 
required  in  Mexico  which  is  probably  not  more  than 
100  tons  a  day — in  fact,  this  mill  is  now  exporting 
newsprint  to  the  United  States.  Wrapping  papers 
and  cardboards  are  also  made  by  San  Rafael — suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  of  central  Mexico.  Finer 
papers  are  imported,  however,  and  many  coast  dis- 
tricts import  their  paper  supplies  from  abroad.  Before 
the  war,  Mexico  bought  more  paper  from  Europe  than 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  writer  recently 
noticed  several  stationery  stores  in  Mexico  featuring 
German  paper  products,  although  most  of  the  paper 
products  entering  the  country  since  1914  have  come 
from  the  United  States. 

Wallpaper  is  used  extensively  in  central  Mexico. 
Only  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  patterns  will  find 
a  market,  because  wallpaper  is  bought  solely  by  the 
well-to-do.  In  1912  Canada  exported  nearly  $12,000 
worth  of  wallpaper  to  Mexico;  in  1913,  .$4,239,  and  in 
1920  only  $1,713.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920,  how- 
ever, other  papers,  excluding  newsprint,  were  ex- 
ported from  Canada  to  Mexico  to  the  value  of  $10,- 
768. — Trade  and  Commerce  Bulletin. 
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FOREST  CONSERVATION  AND  PERPETUATION. 

We  are  t(ild  by  e-oinpetciit  autliorities  that  the  des- 
truetidii  of  the  spruce  forests  of  the  United  States, 
east  of  tile  Rockies,  is  nearin<r  completion.  Fifteen 
years  more  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  will  see 
the  end  of  their  standing  spruce  and  balsam,  says  Mr. 
R.  O.  Sweezey  in  a  special  article  to  the  Montreal 
Gazette. 

Tliis  is  most  serious,  because  sprnee  and  balsam  are 
tlie  only  really  suitable  woods  for  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  paper  and  sulphite  pulp.  Pine,  of  which 
there  is  a  fair  young  crop  growing  up  again  by  nattiral 
restoration,  both  in  t;ie  United  States  and  Canada,  is 
suitable  as  a  pulp  only  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft 
papers. 

If  such  is  the  condition  in  the  United  States'  forests, 
what  about  the  forests  of  Canada?  At  the  present  rate 
of  .spruce  and  balsam  consumption  for  pulp  paper 
and  lumber  in  Canada,  plus  the  fire  and  insect  dam- 
ages and  increasing  demands,  our  forests  can  la.st  about 
fifty  years. 

From  a  negligible  production  in  1900,  the  pulp  pa- 
per and  pulpwood  consumption  and  exports  of  Can- 
ada have  risen  to  the  equivalent  of  over  "three  million 
cords  (spruce  and  balsam).  Add  to  this  t^e  equivalent 
of  four  million  cords  (spruce  and  balsam)  that  goes 
into  lumber,  plus  fire  and  other  los-ses,  and  we  find 
(bearing  in  mind  also  the  increasing  demand)  that 
a  consumption  of  ten  million  cords  per  year  is  in  sight. 
Now  our  forest  capital  of  available  spruce  and  balsam 
in  Canada  scarcely  exceeds  five  hundred  million  cords. 
In  the  past  we  have  lost  more  b.v  fire  than  we  have 
eut.  Over  75  per  cent  of  tlie  present  forest  area  of 
Canada  has  been  burnt  over  at  least  once  in  t^e  past 
two  hundred  years.  We  know  what  has  happened  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  know  that  when  the  destruc- 
tion has  been  completed  there  a  further  heavy  tax 
must  fall  on  Canadian  forests;  we  also  know  that 
t^e  world  consumption  of  paper  is  increasing  every 
,vear.  We  know  a  lot  of  things,  but  democratic  like, 
what  is  every bod.y's  business  we  regard  as  nobody's 
business. 

Hence,  fore.st  conservation  and  scientific  forestry 
are  merely  expressions  that  call  forth  the  cynical 
repartee  of  the  so-called  practical  logger,  a  s.ymptom 
etpialled  only  by  the  evasiveness  of  the  responsible 
maiiageiiients  who,  having  started  a  toj"  nursery  near 
their  mills,  imagine  that  they  have  solved  t^e  prob- 
lems of  the  forest  once  and  for  all. 

The  first  necessity  in  forest  conservation  is  obviously 
protection  from  fire,  and  for  this  —  thanks  to  the 
untiring  energy  and  dogged  persisitence  of  Ellwood 
Wilson,  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  —  Quebec  Prov- 
ince at  lea.st  is  now  organized  for  fire  prevention  and 
fire-fighting  to  the  point  of  having  t^ius  far  saved  the 
country  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  that  would  other- 
wise  have   gone   up   in    smoke. 

The  other  provinces,  except  New  Branswick,  are  far 
bcliiiid  in  this  respect,  though  their  apatliy  is  as 
naugjit  lieside  the  criminal  destruction  that  the  Can- 
adian Government  Railways  are  every  summer  res- 
ponsible for.  Private  raih'oads  come  under  the  forest 
protective  rules  of  the  Railways  Commission,  and  no 
fires  are  set  along  their  lines.  Government  Railways, 
however,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  privileged  to  burn 
down  the  national  heritage,  and  now  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern  are  added  to  this  man- 
agement, we  may  expect  fire  losses  to  keep  pace  with 
operating  losses,   if  they  do  not  exceed  them. 


W;iat  Quebec  Province  is  doing  for  fire  protection, 
tlie  rest  of  the  country  can  do.  What  Europe  has, 
all  too  late,  awakened  to  do  in  .scientific  forestry,  we 
(^au  start  before  it  is  too  late.  True,  our  problems 
tlit'fer  in  many  respects,  but  they  can  be  solved.  We 
must  .stop  eating  up  the  principal  and  live  upon  the 
interest,    or   increment,    of    the   forest. 

Trees  grow  by  accretion,  the  larger  the  tree  the 
greater  the  volume  of  growth  in  a  year,  up  to  the 
point  of  maturity.  Instead  of  cutting  an  area  clean, 
w(^  must  spread  our  operations  over  larger  areas, 
select  only  full-grown  or  nearly  full-grown  trees,  leav- 
ing the  younger  to  grow  up  to  be  in  turn  cut  at  or 
near  maturity.  A  combination  of  natural  and  arti-- 
ficial  reforestation  is  necessary  to  develop  the  max- 
imum production  on  a  given  area.  This  is  known  as 
scientific  forestry.  That  we  can  expect  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  natural  restoration  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  all  our  present  forests  have  grown  from 
nature.  At  present  we  select  the  spruce  and  balsam 
and  pine  for  cutiting,  leaving  t|ie  hardwoods  to  gain 
supi'emacy,  and  eventually  choke  out  the  soft  woods 
as  in  the  Eastern  States.  This  is  only  one,  but  a 
serious  one,  of  the  problems  confronting  us. 

The  solution  of  these  forest  problems  is  necessarily 
costly.  Hitherto  the  lumber  and  paper  industries 
made  insufficient  profits  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties,  but  the  amalgamating  of  interests 
and  recent  enormous  growth  of  several  of  tjie  leading 
pulp  and  paper  companies  should  enable  them  to  at- 
tack the  question  of  forest  conservation  and  perpetua- 
tion with  every  confidence  of  success. 

In  this  country  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  an 
annual  increment  of  three  per  cent  on  our  estimated 
capital  of  five  hundred  million  cords.  This  could  sup- 
ply all  the  paper  requirements  of  the  world. 

The  attainment  of  such  an  ideal  can  Jiardly  be 
expected,  nor  can  even  a  fair  part  thereof  be  realized 
short  of  many  years  of  grinding  and  struggling  against 
the  fanatical  jeers  of  the  so-called  practical  logger, 
no  less  than  against  the  ill-advised  application  of 
theories  from  the  utterly  unpractical  mind. 

We  are  not  yet  practising  scientific  forestry  in  any 
of  the  present  large  logging  operations  in  Canada. 
The  Quebec  Government  authorities  are  endeavoring 
to  fonnulate  laws  for  the  purpose,  and  so  are  t^e 
New  Brunswick  authorities,  but  their  efforts,  though 
laudable,  show  an  in.suffieient  grasp  of  the  practical 
'details. 

That  there  are  proper  solutions  to  the  difficulties 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents,  with  the  argument  for  immediate  profit 
outweighing  for  the  moment  all  arguments  for  the 
long-term  profit. 


Columbia  Universit.v,  New  York,  has  arranged  a 
course  on  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  to  be  given  at 
the  coming  Summer  session.  Leading  experts  in  the 
industry  have  been  secured  as  instructors,  among  them 
Hugh  P.  Baker.  Secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association ;  Fred.  C.  Clark,  Dii'ector  of  the  De- 
partment of  Technical  Control,  American  Writing 
Paper  Company,  Sigmund  Wang,  Chief  Chemist  of  the 
Riordon  Company,  Ltd.,  and  others  equally  prominent. 


Our  prayer  should  not  be  for  a  different  kind  of 
work,  hut  for  strength  to  do  well  that  which  is  con- 
fided to  us. 
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Abitibi  Company  Pioneers  of  Ontario's  Northland 


Bv  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 


The  story  of  the  organization  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  far  removed  from  the 
common  run  of  the  stories  of  the  founding-  of  success- 
ful business  enterprises.  It  is  no  humdrum  tale  of  just 
erecting  a  plant  in  a  suitable  location  and  then  sitting 
back  to  watch  the  wheels  go  round.  It  is  a  story  rather 
to  grip  the  imagination  of  all  red-blooded  men.  Can- 
ada is  a  land  which  is  full  of  the  triumphant  achieve- 
ments of  man  in  harnessing  to  his  uses  the  silent  and 
solitary  wastes  of  Nature.  But  even  in  such  a  land, 
the  accomplishment  of  those  responsible  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  destinies  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company  must  be  reckoned  an  eminentlj'  notable  one. 

Today,  Iroquois  Falls,  where  the  Company's  fine 
plant  stands,  is  a  thriving,  bustling  town  where  the 
wheels  of  commerce  turn  apace — a  veritable  hive  of 
human  industry — a  town  well  planned  and  well  laid 
out,  where  municipal  government  is  good  and  where 
civic  patriotism  is  strong.  Eight  years  ago.  it  was 
scarcely  on  the  map.  It  was  seven  miles  from  a  i-ail- 
way  station.  The  land  was,  for  the  most  part,  virgin 
forest  known  to  few  and  those  few  only  surveyors  or 
prospectors.  To  organize  in  such  a  location  an  enter- 
prise which  has  become  one  of  the  largest  individual 
pulp  and  paper  plants  in  the  world  was  a  Herculean 
task.  Its  completely  successful  accomplishment  speaks 
volumes  for  the  men  who  took  that  task  in  hand.  The.v 
must  have  been — in  fact,  they  were — men  of  large 
vision,  of  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  their 
project,  and,  above  all,  men  of  courage  that  neither 
flagged  nor  failed. 

As  just  an  instance  of  the  many  difficulties  that  hail 
to  be  surmounted — difficulties  which  might  well  have 
daunted  any  men  of  force,  less  steadfast  or  of  fibre  less 
staunch  than  those  who  have  made  the  name  and  fame 
of  Abitibi — it  may  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  when 
building  operations  were  decided  on,  all  building 
material,  except  the  lumber,  had  to  be  towed  on  barges 
by   gasoline   launches   from   Mathesou,   on    the    Temis- 


kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  down  the 
Black  and  Abitibi  rivers  to  the  mill  site.  The  mill  it- 
self begun  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1913,  and  wa.s  well 
advanced  when  the  first  train  over  the  new  spur  from 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  ran 
in  with  steel  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Of  course,  the  towing  of  building  material  down' 
rivers  filled  with  snags  and  deadhead  was  not  the  only 
— perhaps  it  was  not  even  the  most  formidable, 
although  certainly  not  the  least  obvious — obstacle  that 
had  to  be  surmounted.  There  was  the  difficulty  of 
interesting  capital.  Then,  again,  the  mill  site,  as  has 
been  indicated  ab<ive,  was  in  the  unpeopled  wilds.  This, 
of  course,  meant  that  there  was  on  accommodation.  Nor 
were  there  any  near-at-hand  sources  of  supply.  In  a 
word,  there  was  nothing  but  pulpwood  all  around.  The 
men  had  to  be  housed  and  fed.  Their  social  a)id  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  needs  had  to  be  ministered  to. 
Hence,  the  land  arouiul  the  mill  site  had  to  be  cleared, 
houses  built  and  equipped,  water  and  electric  light 
systems  installed,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  civiliz- 
ed life — churches,  recreation  rooms,  stores,  dairies, 
laundries  and  so  forth — to  be  established.  With  regard 
to  some  of  these  a  word  or  two  will  be  said  later.  For 
the  moment,  suffice  it  to  sa.y,  with  respect  to  the  earl.y 
construction  of  the  plant  that,  started  in  the  spring  of 
1913,  a  good  portion  of  the  groundwood  mill  was  com- 
pleted in  the  following  winter,  and  in  August,  1914, 
the  first  shipment  of  pulp  was  made.  Then  the  sulphite 
and  paper  mills  were  jnished  ahead,  and  in  July,  1915, 
paper  was  shipped. 

It  was  from  such  beginnings  that  the  plant  has 
grown  to  its  present  enormous  capacity.  With  its  new 
equipment,  already  installed,  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
largest  newsprint  mills  in  the  world,  with  a  capacity 
of  150,000  tons  of  finished  paper  per  year,  and  a  total 
capacity  in  saleable  products,  including  excess  grmuid- 
wood  and  sulphite,  of  well  over  220.000  tons  per  year. 
This  total  is  nuide  up  as  follows :  finished  paper,  150,000 
tons:  groundwood  50,000  tons:  and  sulphite  pulp,  20,- 
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000  fdiis.  Witli  reference  to  this  large .  output,  it 
slioulfi  l>e  added  that  all  the  finished  paper  that  the 
('oiiipaii\'  is  capa))le  of  produeiug  this  year  has  already 
been  sold,  and  a  large  part  of  its  product  for  a  period 
of  five  years  has  l)eeii  contracted  for. 

The  mills  are  of  steel  and  concrete  fireproof  con- 
struction throughout.  They  are  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  machinery  known,  aiul  are 
capable  of  continuous  operation  at  high  capacity  with 
a  minimum  of  maintenance  and  depreciation.  As  re- 
gards equipment,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  new 
equipment  includes  two  new  Walmsley  machines  232 
inches  wide — the  biggest  paper  machines  ever  made — 
and  a  new  Pusey  &  Jones  160  inch  machine.  All  three 
machines  are  already  installed,  the  Pusey  &  Jcnies 
machine  is  ready  to  run  right  now,  and  the  Walmsley 
machines  will  be  read.y  to  run  next  month.  Special  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  for  the  elimination  of  fire  risk 
by  the  use  of  steel  and  concrete  in  all  structure,  and 
by  the  installation  of  a  complete  sprinkler  system  in 
all  buildings,  an  efficient  hydrant  service  in  yards, 
high    gravity    water    pressure,    and    ample    fire    pump 


settlei's  to  cut  the  timber  off  their  lots  and  sell  it  to 
the  company.  This  colonization  i)olicy  should  be  of 
material  advantage  to  Northern  Ontario  in  the  open- 
ing up  of  this  sparsely  populated  country.  The  woods 
department  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hen- 
nessy  with  headquarters  at  Iroquois  Falls  Ont.  This 
organization  is  responsible  for  the  cutting  of  the  logs 
in  the  bush  and  the  delivering  of  them  at  the  .jack- 
ladders  of  the  mills  at  Iroquois  Falls.  About  2,500 
men  are  employed  in  forestry  operations  in  the  winter- 
time. 

The  power  development  of  the  Company  is  primarily 
held  on  lease  from  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Ontai'io,  running  for  a  period  of  fifty-two  years.  The 
watei-shed  of  the  Abtibi  River  above  Iroquois  Falls 
comprises  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  of  which  a 
large  part  is  the  water  surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes  Abitibi  with  an  area  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles,  form  an 
enormous  storage  pond  immediately  behind  the  com- 
pany's power  sites.  The  output  of  this  huge  storage 
is  controlled  bv  a  storage  ram,  with  eight  discharge 


The  fi)u    new  Iroqvois 

capacity.  The  employees  at  the  plant  number  900  some 
at  present  but  with  the  producing  capacity  to  be  doubled 
up  by  the  machines  mentioned  above,  about  1,300  per- 
sons will  be  employed  in  three  months'  time.  Mr. 'R.  A. 
Melnnis  is  the  mill  manager. 

The  Company  is  in  a  wonderfully  fortunate  position 
as  to  its  pulpwood  supply  as  its  pulpwood  limits  cover 
an  area  of  over  one  million  acres,  which  is  held  on 
lease  from  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  location  of  these  limits  is  adjacent  to  the  mill  at 
Iroquois  Falls  being  situated  along  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Abitibi  Lakes  and  along  the  Abitibi  and  tribut-  • 
ary  rivers.  The  limits  are  estimated  to  contain  over 
five  million  cords  of  spruce  and  other  woods  suitable 
for  pulp  and  paper-making.  In  addition  to  this  the 
timber  tracts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Abitibi  Limits 
contain  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  million  cords  of 
wood  suitable  for  paper-making.  The  Company  is 
pursuing  a  general  policy  of  encouraging  surrounding 


Falls  achool  house. 

gates  at  Couchiching  Falls,  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
lakes.  This  insures  a  practically  uniform  discharge 
for  the  operation  of  the  paper  mills,  and  the  enormous 
storage  eliminates  the  possibility  of  any  shortage  of 
water.  The  three  power  sites  at  Iroquois,  Twin  and 
Couchiching  Falls  aggregate  a  total  development  of 
r)0,000  h.p.  of  which  that  at  Iroquois  Falls,  approxi- 
mating 23,000  horse  power,  is  completed  and  in  daily 
operation,  while  that  of  Twin  and  Couchiching  Falls 
is  only  partly  developed.  At  Iroquois  Falls  the  deve- 
lopment consists  of  fourteen  2,000  H.P.  Holyoke  turb- 
ines, operating  under  a  head  of  42  ft.,  ten  of  which  are 
directly  connected  to  pulpwood  grinders.  The  other 
four  opei-ate  four  Westinghouse  1,250  K.V.A.  generators 
which  supply  the  power  for  the  mills  and  lighting  for 
the  town  of  Iroquois  Falls.  The  waste  water  at  this 
point  is  handled  by  means  of  a  40'  x  24'  "Stoney 
Sluice"  built  by  the  Pominion  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal,  Que, 
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The  Company  lea\es  nothing  undone  which  is  eal- 
culated  to  add  to  the  «oinfort  and  convenience  of  those 
who  serve  it.  It  has  built  a  departmental  store  where 
goods  can  be  purchased  at  little  more  than  cost.  It 
has  erected  the  finest  hotel  in  the  North  Country,  with 
large  reading,  writing,  dining,  reception  and  card 
rooms,  and  with  sleeping  accommodation  for  two  hun- 
dred people.  At  this  hotel,  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  Graves,  formerly  manager  of  the  Place 
Viger  Hotel,  Montreal,  more  than  a  thousand  meals  a 
dav  are  served,  on  an  average. 


Ml.  F.  11.  Anson,  President. 

There  are  three  churches  which  the  people  them- 
selves have  built.  One  of  these  is  for  Roman  Catholics, 
another  for  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  other  for  the  united  Presbyterians  and  IMethod- 
ists.  The  townsite  contains  approximately  200  houses 
of  the  detached  and  semi-detached  type,  varying  in 
size  from  the  four-roomed  bungalow  to  the  eight- 
roomed  house.  They  are  built  with  considerable  ta.ste 
and  nearly  every  house  has  its  own  verandah,  with  a 
spacious  garden  both  front  and  back.  Macadam  roads 
are  laid  down  throughout  the  town  with  concrete 
curbing  and  wooden  side-walks.  The  sewers  are  also 
laid  throughout  the  town,  and  a  complete  water  system 
is  provided  from  the  pumping  station  at  the  mill.  A 
bank,  a  hospital,  a  fire  brigade  and  a  police  force  have 
been  added  to  the  conveniences  of  the  community.  The 
Company  owns  and  publishes  a  brightly-written  news- 
paper. There  is  an  excellent  school,  employing  seven 
teachers.  In  short,  the  activities  of  the  Company  have 
resulted  in  making  of  Iroquois  Falls  a  thoroughly 
attractive  town,  possessing  all  modern  conveniences. 

Mention  shoidd  be  made  of  the  successful  endeavors 
that  the  Company  is  making  to  stimulate  among  its 
employees  a  genuine  interest  in  their  work.  In  this 
connection,  very  valuable  work  is  being  done  by  means 
of  vocational  educational  lectures  delivered  by  the 
Company's  experts.  Then  there  is  the  scientific  For- 
estry department,  which  has  established  a  nursery 
from  which  to  reforest  cut-over  areas,  and  is  examin- 
ing many  other  woods  besides  spruce  and  balsam  in 
regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  North  Country  and  their 
use  in  the  industry.  The  Service  division,  again,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  efficiency  and  statistical  work. 


undertakes  very  valuable  research  work  in  a  complete- 
ly equipped  laborator.v.  The  Employment  department, 
ill  addition  to  engaging  all  the  emplo.vees,  does  a  trem- 
endous lot,  in  the  way  of  adjustment  of  grievances,  to 
make  the  wheels  run  smoothl.y. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  here  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  sort  of  concern  that  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Company  is — of  its  u]i-to-date  plant,  its  favored  posi- 
tion as  regards  both  sujipl.v  and  output,  its  enterprise, 
its  energ.y,  its  warm  human  s,vmpath.v  with  all  that 
tends  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  all  connected 
with  it.  Mr.  F.  H.  Anson  is  the  president  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  has  held  that  office  since  its  inception. 
Messrs.   Shirley   Ogilvie   and   Alexander    Smith    are   its 


Mr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  Secretarij. 

vice-presidents ;  and  the  other  directors  are  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Black,  George  E.  Challes,  W.  K.  George,  G.  H. 
Kilmer,  K.  C,  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tait,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  is  the  treasurer,  and 
I\Ir.  L.  R.  Wilson  the  secretary  of  the  Coinpan.v. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  REPORT. 


A  Government  official's  report  is  seldom  a  work 
of  art  but  such  a  statement  in  no  wa.y  applies  to  the 
report  for  1919  by  Forrest  H.  Colb.v,  Forrest  Com- 
missioner for  t,he  State  of  Maine.  We  have  never, 
seen  and  we  doubt  if  there  has  been  produced,  at  lea>t 
on  this  continent,  a  report  that  could  compare  in  the 
beauty  of  its  execution  both  in  print  and  illustra- 
tions, with  this  one.  It  is  j)rinted  on  coated  stock 
in  a  brown  ink  which  gives  a  most  attractive  ap|iear 
ance.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  beautiful  in 
themselves  but  each  one  carries  its  own  tale,  including 
of  course,  the  pictures  of  the  P'gs  and  porcu])iiH's. 
The  book  contains  163  pages  with  a  picture  on  almost^ 
every  other  page  and  covers  not  only  in  detail  but  in , 
an  interesting  manner,  the  activities  with  regard  to 
forest  protection  and  conservation  in  Maine.  Credit 
should  be  given  to  the  Journal  Printing  Shop  and 
Bindery  of  Lewistown.  Me.,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Colby's 
department  for  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
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Books  for  Papermakers  Library 

Compilation  by  SBcretary  Keenan  of  TAPPI. 

Numefous  inquiries  regartliiiy  desiraijle  books  for 
the  papermakers'  library  have  reached  us  from  differ- 
ent sources,  lu  reply  the  following  list  is  suggsted. 
When  the  text  books  upon  papernuiking  now  in  pre- 
paration hy  lie  Joint  Vocational  Education  Committee 
of  the  Technical  Associations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  published  they  should  be  added.  Any  of 
these  books  may  be  ordered  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  with  remittance  in  U.S.  funds. 

Art  of  Papermaking,  The — Hy  Alexander  Watt. 
(D.   Van  Nostrand  Co.,  $5.00). 

Dyeing  of  Paper  Pulp,  The — l!y  .lulius  Erfurt,  Eng- 
lisli  Edition  by  Julius  Hubner.  Published  by  Scott, 
Greenwood  &  Son,  8  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
E.G.  and  sold  in  the  United  States  by  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  New  York.     ($5.00). 

History  of  Paper  Manufacturing  in  the  United  Stat- 
es— By  Lyman  Horace  Weeks.  An  account  of  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  paper  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  from  1690  to  1916.  Contains  illustra- 
tions of  principal  mills  and  numerous  portraits  of 
leaders  in  the  industry.  Published  by  Lockwood 
Trade  Journal  Company,  10  East  39th  Street,  New 
York.      ($7.00). 

Lockwood 's  Directory  of  the  Paper  and  Allied 
Trades — Published  by  Lockwood  Trade  Journal  Com- 
pany. New  York,  1921.      ($7.00). 

Modern  Pulp  and  Paper  Making — By  G.  S.  Witham, 
Sr.  This  is  a  practical  American  treatise  which  gives 
particulars  of  every  phase  of  papermaking  from  the 
saw  mill  to  the  fini.shing  room.  Publisjied  by  the 
Chemical  Catalog  Company,  170  Metroi)olitan  Tower, 
New  York.      (.$6.00). 

Paper— By  11.  A.  IMaddox.  This  is  a  popular  trea- 
tise. (Isaac  Pitman  &  Company,  New  York.  75 
cents). 

Paper  and  its  Uses — By  E.  A.  Dawe.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Published  by  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Sons,  7  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  Court  London,  E.G.  (New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $4.00). 

Paper  Mill  Chemist,  The— By  Henry  P.  Stevens. 
Second  Edition,  1919.      (D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  .$4.00). 

Paper  Technology — An  elementary  manual.  By  1?. 
W.  Sindall  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  8  Warren  Street, 
New  York.     $4.00). 

Practical  Papermaking — By  Geo.  Clapperton.  (1). 
Van  Nostrand  Co.,  $5.00). 

Chemistry  of  Papermaking — By  Griffin  and  Little. 
This  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time.  A  pho- 
tographic reproduction  of  it  was  issued  from  Switzer- 
land some  time  ago  when  a  copy  was  procured  from 
the  Baker  Company  at  Cleveland,  0.  The  book  can 
be  obtained  through  G.  E.  Steehert  &  C'ompany,  151 
West  25th  Street,  New  York.  It  is  still  a  valuable  re- 
ference book.     ($6.00). 

Recovery  and  Manufacture  of  Waste  Paper,  The — By 
James  Straehan,  of  the  Donside  Paper  Company,  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  This  is  a  most  useful  and' suggestive 
work  which  can  be  recommended  to  all  practical  pa- 
permakers. It  is  on  sale  by  Spon  &  Chamberlain.  New- 
York  City.     ($4..50). 

Technical  Methods  of  Analysis  By  Roger  Griffin. 
Chapter  VIII.  describes  methods  of  analysis  of  cellu- 
lose in  wood,  woodpulp,  black  liquor,  white  liquor,  the 
various  chemicals  used  in  making  p\dp  and  paper.  The 


physical   testing   of  paper   is   discus.sed.       (Arthur   1). 
Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Researches  on  Cellulose — By  (jross  &  Bevan.  A  se- 
ries of  publications  in  three  volumes  of  value  to  the 
practical  papermaker  as  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of 
cellulose.  The  latest  edition  should  be  purchased  as 
well  as  the  earlier  issues.  The  dates  are:  1895,  1!)0(), 
and  1905.      (I).  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York.     .$5. .50). 

Testing  of  Wood  Pulp,  The— By  Sindall  &  Hnc.ou. 
This  book  is  divided  into  two  sections:  (1)  The  sampi 
ing  and  testing  of  pulp  for  moisture;  (2)  The  testing 
of  wood  pulp  for  its  bleaching  qualities.  It  also  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  the  CJhemistry  of  Bleaching.  Pub- 
lished by  Marchant,  Singer  &  Companw,  47  St.  Mary 
Ave,  London,  E.G.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New 
York,  $3.00). 

Text  Book  of  Papermaking,  A — By  C.  F.  Cross  and 
E.  J.  Bevan,  Fifth  edition,  containing  additional  mat- 
ter, and  in  part  rewritten  with  collaboration  of  J.  F. 
Briggs,  (New  York,  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  120  Liberty 
Street,  .$10.00). 

Treatment  of  Paper  for  Special  Purposes,  The — By 
Louis  Edgar  Andes.  The  Processes  of  manufacture 
for  a  variety  of  paper  products  are  outlined  in  this 
book  of  239  pages.  It  is  not  a  working  manual,  tho- 
ugh it  contains  a  collection  of  formulas  and  furnishes 
for  parchment  and  greaseproof  papers,  as  well  as  for 
a  whole  series  of  novelty  papers.  The  book  is  for  sale 
in  the  United  States  bv  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New 
York.      ($3.00). 

Wood  Pulp  and  its  Uses — By  Cross,  Bevan  &  Sindall. 
(D.  Van  Nostrand,  0.,  8  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
$3.00). 

Chemistry  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Making — By  E.  Ser 
termeister,  of  S.  1).  Warren  C'o.  The  latest  and  besi 
on  the  subject.  It  represents  American  practice  and 
knowledge. (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  Renoul' 
Pub.  Co.,  Montreal.     $6.00). 

GERMAN  BOOKS. 

Papierpruefung — By  Wilhelm  Herzberg.  Fourth 
edition  1915.     Julius  Springer,  Berlin. 

Die  Chemie  der  Cellulose — By  Carl  G.  Schwalbe. 
1911.     Borntraeger  Bros..  Berlin. 

Die  Chemische  BetriebskontroUe  in  der  Zellstoffund 
Papierindustrie — By  Carl  G.  Schwalbe  and  Uudolpli 
Sieber,  1919.     Julius  Springer,  Berlin. 

Warmerwirtschaft  in  der  Papier-und  Zellstoff  Fab 
rication— By  G.  Lest.     M.  16. 

Buntpapier  Fabrication  —  Bv  August  Weidiell 
M,     30. 

Handbuch  der  Papierfabrikation — Piy  f'arl  Hoffman. 
2  Bander.     Ungeb.     M.  200. 
Zurich.  Switzerland. 

Lexicon  der  Papierindustrie — By   Lenart    Akesson 
Amerin.     Second    edition.    1905.     Technische    Bureau. 
FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Publications  in  French  on  pajier  technology  are  list- 
ed by  the  publisher  of  Le  Papier  16  Rue  du  Rocher. 
Paris,  as  follows: 

Fabrikation  du  Papier — P>y  A.  Blanche!.     (6  fr.) 

Alfa  er  Papier  D'alfa  Ilv  II.  de  Montessus  de  Bal- 
lore.      (9  fr.) 

La  Frabikation  des  Celluloses  de  Papeterie  Autres 
que  Celle  du  Bois — Bv  H.  de  Monte.s.sus  de  Ballore. 
(24  fr.) 

Vegetauxpropres  a  la  Frabication  de  la  Cellulose  et 
du  Papier— By  L.  Rostaing,  M.  Rostaing  and  Fluery- 
Pieree  du  Sert.     (20  fr.) 
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.  .  Precis  Historique,  Descriptif ,  Analytique  et  Photo- 
Micrographique  des  Vegetanx  propres  a  la  fabrication 
de  la  Cellulose  et    du   Papier — By  L.  and  M.  Rostang 


Le  Papier. .  .  Etude  sur  sa  Composition- 
((i  fr.) 
L'  Helioe  en  Papeterie — By  E.  Pistie. 


-By  B.  Hoyer 

a  fr.) 


ON  A  C.P.R.  PULLMAN  CAR. 

Out  of  the  Canadian  Wilds,  just  after  passing  an 
isolated  settlement,  there  has  come  into  our  car  an 
Englishman.  He  was  self-heralded  for  quite  a  time  in 
unmistakable  accents  from  the  passageway. 

His  entry  revealed  a  rather  tall  individual  of  three- 
quarters  age,  attired  as  woodsman  or  game  hunter. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  b.y  a  handle  at  the  top  end,  a 
round  elongated  cotton  duck  pack,  and  in  the  other 
what  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of  field  glasses  in  a  leather 
case.  He  was  very  erect,  clean  shaven,  highly  weath- 
ered and  leathcrj',  altogether  of  a  type  which  was  fa- 
miliar in  the  days  that  preceded  proliibition. 

He  had  undoubtedly  imbibed  too  freely  of  the  cup 
that  inebriates,  for  after  being  allocated  to  a  vacant 
section  of  the  Pullman,  his  state  of  mind  required  that 
he  continue  to  voice  a  mental  situation  known  only  to 
himself. 

A  little  before  6  P.M.  he  sliowed  signs  of  interest  in 
his  pack,  lifted  it  and  placed  it  between  his  knee^, 
opened  it  and  extracted  from  its  depths  a  monocle, 
which  he  gravel.v  hung  by  its  neck  ribbon  on  a  window 
hook.  He  then  proceeded  to  discharge  a  duty  to  his 
fellow  men. 

After  considerable  diving  into  the  bag  he  produced 
the  articles  he  was  looking  for,  and  laid  them  upon  the 
opjiosite  seat,  stood  up  and  began  to  undress  by  remov- 
ing a  iieavy  leather-lined  coat,  a  leather  vest,  a  knitted 
waistcoat  and  a  flannel  shirt,  which  he  pulled  off  over 
his  head.  This  process  exposed  a  fairly  clean  looking 
lambs  wool  under  garment,  which  he  mercifully  was 
not  tempted  to  take  off.  He  carefully  folded  tlie  dis- 
carded apparel  and  pushed  them  forcibly  into  his  pack. 

From  his  effects  he  next  produced  a  starched,  rather 
soiled  and  much  wrinkled  '"Dickie"  and  hung  it  on 
his  chest,  then  a  collar  and  a  black  bow  tie  were  ad- 
.iusted  in  place. 

While  this  was  in  process  of  execution  he  behaved 
exactly  as  thotigh  his  astonislied  audience  did  not  ex- 
ist. He  never  once  looked  at  a  single  person  as  he 
solemnly  lifted  up  and  shook  out  what  proved  to  be 
a  very  wrinkled  Tuxedo  dinner  jacket  and  put  it  on 
over  his  woollen  garment  and  "Dickie." 

Then  turning  completely  around,  he  squared  his 
shoulders,  at  the  same  time  raising  both  elbows  side- 
ways, puffed  out  his  chest  and  gave  a  consequential 
little  cough  to  the  audible  satisfaction  of  the  entire  car. 
He  then  sought  his  monocle  and  donned  it,  though  he 
did  not  at  this  time  place  the  glass  in  his  e.ve,  and  sat 
down. 

By  a  coincidence,  almost  immediately  the  black 
porter  appeared  for  the  first  time  during  the  entire 
performance  and  the  look  on  his  face  was  marvelous 
to  behold,  at  the  moment  when  he  first  saw  the  trans- 
formation in  his  latest  guest.  The  guest  himself  at 
once  arose,  as  if  at  the  "^vpected  invitation  of  the  port- 
er, and  announced  that  he  was  "ready  for  dinnah." 

The  figure    was  most    comical    as  he  strode  out    of 

BJgbt.  R  pontvRst  hi  l'Ui<'K'  and  tan,  as  hM  li'ial^i  pants 


were  encased  at  the  extremities  in  heavy  half-knee 
length  leather  laced  boots. 

When  I,  with  others,  reached  the  dining  car  there 
he  was,  at  a  table  by  himself,  a  really  distinguished 
hxiking  man,  sitting  with  head  erect,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man to  outward  appearance — from  the  tabic  upward. 

He  is  now  enjo.ying  his  after  dinner  cigar  in  the 
;;moking  room,  his  roughly  clothed  legs  aiul  feet  expos- 
ed and  utterly  belying  the  elegance  of  his  ui)per  lialf 
but  he  is  as  sober  as  a  judge.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
spoken  to  no  one  but  the  porter,  nor  anyone  to  him. 
He  is  not  now  talking  to  himself  and  does  not  appear 
in  the  least  endiarrassed  by  the  curious  glances  and 
;;uppressed  mirth  of  his  fellow  travellers. 

The  poor  fellow  came  suddenly  among  us  from  out 
of  the  silent  snow-filled  woods,  a  j)itiably  lonely  being 
apparently  a  misguided  relic  of  other  days.  I  would 
like  to  know  his  history,  from  whence  he  came,  to  what 
mode  of  life  he  is  going,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
and  where  he  learned  to  ])ut  on  a  dignified  com])ort- 
ment  amongst  his  fellow  men. 

Maybe  he  holds  a  i)roof  that  after  all,  there  are 
"More  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  arc  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy." 

Note:  Having  given  our  readers  the  chance  to  enjoy 
this  bit  of  humor  as  well  as  to  guess  as  to  its  origin, 
it  should  be  explained  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  J.  B.  Purves  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  to  his  home  office.  Surely  selling  pulp  and 
paper  macliinery  has  some  compensations. 


FIRE  AT  RUTHERGLEN. 

A  portion  of  the  machine  house  roof  and  other 
serious  damage  -Was  done  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  a 
few  davs  ago   in   the   Clvde  Paper  Mills,  Rutherglen, 

N.S. 


As  geen   by  th?   N.  Yi  TribMI?'?  Cartoonist, 
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OUR   GREATEST   SCIENTIFIC    OPPORTUNITY  — 
WOOD  HYDROLYSIS. 

(Editorial  from  The  Canadian  Cheniieal  Journal) 

With  the  food  problem  throughout  the  world  so 
acute  that  famine  prices  prevail,  and  with  our  gasoline 
supply  rapidl.v  being  exhausted,  can  we  much  longer 
refuse  to  consider  wood  waste  and  other  eellulosic 
materials  as  a  source  of  relief  for  these  conditions?  Has 
the  time  not  come  when  adequate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  claim  that  in  these  forms  of 
material  we  have  a  possible  solution  for  both  these 
problems  ?  Sir  William  Crookes  predicted  that  the  two 
greatest  chemical  achievements  of  the  present  century 
in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  would  be  the  fixa- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  the  conversion  of 
cellulose  into  sugar  and  alcohol,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  this  prediction  will  be  sustained. 

Cellulose  and  starch  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position, and  it  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  by 
the  work  of  Classen,  Tomlinson  and  others  that  at 
least  a  goodly  percentage  of  cellulose,  like  starch,  can 
be  commercially  converted  into  sugar,  and  in  this  way 
cellulose  waste  made  to  replace  or  supplement  starchy 
foods  for  certain  purposes. 

Cellulose  is  the  most  prolific  product  of  nature,  and 
of  this  there  can  never  be  a  shortage,  since  it  is  con- 
tinually reproduced  in  almost  inconceivable  quantities 
and  most  of  this  ultimately  goes  to  waste.  For  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  20,000,000,000  lbs.  of  wood  is 
wasted  in  Canada  in  connection  with  the  timber  indus- 
try alone,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  amount  of  straw 
and  other  forms  of  eellulosic  waste  must  be  many  times 
greater. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  might  be  accom- 
plished in  this  field  if  sufficient  properly  directed  re- 
search was  applied,  but  even  on  the  basis  of  yields 
which  have  been  commercially  demonstrated,  our  wood 
waste  is  apparently  sufficient  to  produce  2,500.000.0000 
lbs.  of  sugar.  That  this  sugar,  if  produced,  might  be 
the  equivalent  of  an  equal  weight  of  grain  for  making 
alcohol  or  even  for  feeding  stock,  looks  reasonable.  If 
we  were  destroying  or  wasting  40  or  50  million  bushels 
of  grain  every  year  it  would  arouse  national  consterna- 
tion-, and  yet  this  seems  to  be  .just  about  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  case,  without  a  thought  as  to  the  economic 
loss  involved. 

Future  developments  may  even  show  that  this  amount 
of  wood  waste  is  equivalent  to  our  annual  production 
of  wheat  in  potential  value,  should  its  theoretical  eon- 
version  into  sugar  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  possibilities,  does  it  not 
look  as  if  the  problem  of  wood  hydrolysis,  as  its  con- 
version into  sugar  is  termed,  represents  the  biggest 
fundamental  jiroposition  in  the  wliole  field  of  industrial 
research  1 

Canada,  Avith  its  huge  undeveloped  area,  produces 
cellulose  in  almost  infinite  quantity.  We  are,  there- 
fore, in  an  extremely  favorable  position  to  take  the  lead 
and  gain  the  commercial  and  economic  advantages 
which  its  use  along  these  lines  must  bring,  just  as  we 
are  now  doing  in  the  case  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  problems  thus  suggested  and  the  possible  results 
obtainable  seem  of  such  national  and  economic  signi- 
ficaT:ice  that  it  becomes  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
let  entirely  to  private  enterprise,  but  deserves  to  be 
taken  properly  in  }ian4  b,y  the  governmeiit  and  some- 


thing  commensurate  with  its  present  importance  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  it  still  remains  so  dif- 
ficult to  impress  non-technical  government  officials 
with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  problems  of  our  Forestry 
Department  have  been  working  to  date  under  such  a 
handicap  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  them  to  impress 
the  value  of  the  work  they  might  be  doing  upon  higher 
officials.  We  need  at  Ottawa  a  .strong  group  of  tech- 
nical men,  who  are  not  mere  servants  in  the  house  of 
the  government.  The  day  has  gone  when  national 
resources  may  be  obliterated  without  some  effort  at 
replacement  or  full  development.  It  would  not  then 
be  out  of  order  for  either  the  Dominion  Government 
alone,  or  working  in  conjunction  with  those  provinces 
Avhere  the  matter  is  of  special  importance,  to  undertake 
to  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way  that  our  great  present 
wastage  in  wood  might  be  profitably  stopped.  What 
clogs  such  action  is  a  lack  of  conception  and  vision  on 
the  part  of  lumbermen,  paper  makers  and  the  govern- 
ment. This  development  is  on  national  importance  and 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  national  measure  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  generally.  Some  day  it  ivill  be 
done,  but  the  time  for  action  is  past  now.  and  every 
hour  the  waste  goes  on.  Let  us  not  only  hand  do^wn  to 
future  generations  a  noble  heritage  of  principles,  but 
also  a  few  things  well  done  when  they  should  have  been 
done. 


USE  NY.  FORESTS  TO  SUPPORT  THE  STATE. 

New  York.  May  6. —  "When  Gov.  Miller  in  his 
first  annual  message  on  -Tan.  5  declared  that  a  plan 
ougtit  to  be  devised  to  utilize  timber  that  is  woing  to 
waste  annually  in  the  state  forest  and  at  the  same 
time  to  u.se  the  fores-ts  to  produce  a  substantia]  rev- 
enue for  the  state,  he  pointed  the  way  to  the  practical 
conservation  of  this  tremendously  valuable  resource." 
says  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretaiy  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  As.soeiation. 

"The  forests,  if  used  properly,  will  contribute  an 
increasing  .share  toward  meeting  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment in  tOiis.  state  and  assist  materially  in  reduc- 
tion of  its  debt.  It  is  unreasonable  and  uneconomic 
that  the  state  should  have  nearly  two  million  acres 
of  land,  much  of  it  capable  of  giving  direct  returns 
to  t.he  state,  and  that  without  injuring  its  future 
productiveness  or  value,  but  rather  increasing  it.  locked 
up  by  constitutional  provision  which  actually  does 
not  let  us  use  a  bit  of  the  timber  for  our  industries  or 
our  people. 

"Our  great  fundamental  wealth  producer,  tire  soil, 
should  not  only  give  to  the  state  all  that  we  can  get 
from  it  through  agriculture,  but  that  we  should  make 
the  great  empire  of  our  forest  land  of  over  ten  million 
acres  so  productive  that  it  may  assist  in  providing 
revenue  as  the  forests  of  France,  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia   provide   great   revenues   for  those   countries. 

"Let  the  state  take  hold  of  its  forests  in  the  same 
liusinesslike  way  that  it  ha.s  taken  hold  of  its  agri- 
cultural lands.  Make  every  tax  payer  leaim  the 
slogan,  "Use  our  Forests  Properly  for  the  Support 
of  the  State." 


Why  not  ask  your  minister  to  preach  a  Safety  Fir.st 
sermon  once  a  month  ?     It  is  something  that  j^  fe^dly 

peedecl  m  ?yery  eoromunity, 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Next  in  iiiiportaiu'e  t"  the  fisheries  of  Xewfoiuulland 
is  now  the  pulp  and  i)aper  industry.  The  Aiiglo- 
Xewfoundland  Development  Company's  mills  at  Grand 
Falls  have  been  maintaining  an  output  of  21;")  tons 
of  newsprint  paper  daily,  with  a  surplus  of  mechanical 
pulp,  and  tiie  smaller  pulp  mill  at  Bishop's  Falls  ha.s 
been  turningr  out  100  tons  of  the  latter  commodity 
daily  in  the  same  way.  Lognrinj!:  operations  for  pulji 
wood  were  not  actively  prosecuted  by  either  company- 
in  the  winter  of  i;il9-1920  because  of  the  exceptional 
severity  of  the  weather  which  blocked  the  railways, 
the  'highway-s  and  even  the  trails  through  country 
from  January  until  April,  making  it  difficult  either 
for  men  to  work  or  for  .supplies  to  be  furnished  them, 
consequently  the  former  company  used  most  of  its 
reserve  stock  of  logs,  and  has  therefore  had  to  make 
plans  to  operate  on  a  largely  increased  scale  this 
autumn  and  the  coming  winter.  As  this  is  written 
t,he  company  has  2.500  men  "in  the  woods"  and  some 
5.500  on  its  pay  roll  altogether,  and  is  paying  out 
.1(600,000  a  montii  for  labor.  It  is  expected  that  a  cut 
of  250,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  will  be  made  during  the 
next  few  months,  of  which  about  50,000  will  be  held 
as  a  reserve,  the  rest  being  manufactured  during  1921. 
The  smaller  company  is  planning  on  a  proportionate 
cut,  but  the  recent  drop  in  the  price  of  mechanical 
or  ground-wood  pulp  of  the  United  States  may  affect 
its  operations.  A  Norwegian  company  is  well  ad- 
vanced wit;i  the  construction  of  pulp  mills  on  the 
Gander  river,  the  next  big  valley  south  of  the  Ex- 
ploits, in  which  the  former  companies  are  located;  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  ready  for  manufacturing  before 
tiie  end  of  next  year,  if  then.  Other  projects  for  mills 
are  more  or  less  tentative  at  present,  but  may  mater- 
ialize during  1921. 

The  subsidiary  industry  of  cutting  and  sawing  logs 
for  conversion  into  lumber,  for  export  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, but  mainly  for  local  requirements,  has  been 
pursued  at  full  capacity  for  most  of  t)ie  year  by  the 
12  large  and  480  small  mills  engaged,  whose  total  out- 
put realized  225,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  valued 
at  about  $1,500,000,  and  employing  some  2,000  men 
for  part  of  the  year  at  least.  A  .state  of  exceptional 
depression  has  come  upon  that  industry  during  the 
autunm,  causing  a  collapse  in  prices,  with  the  result 
that  in  one  extensive  lumbering  section.  White  Bayon, 
the  Nort,ii  Ea.st  Coast  business  people  will  not  "sup- 
ply" or  make  advances  of  food  and  other  material 
to  the  settlers  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  logging 
the  coming  winter  for  conversion  into  lumber  next 
season,  and  there  is  already  a  state  of  grave  destitu- 
tion existing  in  that  region.  Elsewhere  conditions  are 
l)etter,  because  the  people  combine  lumbering  with 
fishing  to  a  larger  extent,  but  inactivity  in  the  lum- 
bering industry  is  deemed  altogether  probable  for  next 
year.  So  serious,  indeed,  is  the  situation  t.hat  the 
Government  has  agreed  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
oi)eration  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  export  of  logs 
for  pit  props  or  pulp  wood,  so  that  those  in  distress 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  livelihood  by 
cutting   and   shipping   this   material. 

The  growing  magnitude  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry for  t)ie  past  seven  years  can  be  seen  by  the 
following  figures   of   export : — 


1913-14 
1914-15 
191.5-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


Tons. 
51,605 
48,451 
22,892 
27,41:? 
11,494 
71.151 
19,864 


Pulp. 


Value. 
.$372,676 
379,220 
197,608 
351,072 
111,358 
475,178 
334,276 


Tons. 
40,077 
40,556 
62,527 
33,389 
34,060 
21,819 
80,719 


Paper. 


Value. 
$1,795,488 
1,817,193 
2,801,769 
1,510,440 
2,302,243 
1,-545,244 
4,725.660 


—  Sir  Patrick  McGralth,  in  the  Montreal  Gazette. 


ADVERSE  TRADE  BALANCE  WITH  U.S.  IS  LESS 
By  FREDERIC  HUDD. 

Canada's  total  trade  with  the  United  States  during 
tbe  montii  of  February  was  $79,000,000,  as  against 
$104,000,000  for  February  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
$25,000,000,  according  to  the  Monthly  Summary  'of 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  exports  to  Canada  during  February 
were   $46,000,000,    a   decrease    of   $18,000,000. 

United  States  imports  from  Canada  in  February  were 
.$33,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $7,000,000. 

During  the  eight  month.s  ending  February,  1921, 
Canada's  total  trade  with  tihe  United  States  was  .$1,- 
011,000.000,  an  increase  of  $106,000,000  compared  with 
the    eight    months    ending    Februaiy,    1920. 

United  States  exports  to  Canada  in  this  period  were 
$593,000,000.  an  increase  of  .$46,000,000.  United  States 
export.s  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  over  $500, 
000.000.  and  to  France  $117,000,000.  T;nis,  while  the 
volume  of  United  States  exports  to  Canada  continues 
to  increase.  United  States  exports  to  other  principal 
countries  show  a  striking  decrease. 

United  States  imports  from  Canada  during  the 
eight  months  ending  Februan-.  1921,  were  $418,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $59,000,000.  United  States  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  period  de- 
crea.sed  $77,000,000,  and  from  France  $12,000,000. 
United  States  imports  from  Germany  increased  nearly 
.$45,000,000.  Thus,  while  Ignited  States  imports  from 
Canada  show  a  substantial  increase,  United  States 
imports  from  other  principal  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Germany,  show  a  decrease. 

Canada  sold  $38,000,000  more  goods  to  t,iie  United 
States  in  the  eight  montlis  ending  February,  1921, 
than  the  whole  of  South  America  sold  to  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  double  what  the  United  Kingdom 
sold   to   that   country. 

Canada  bought  from  the  United  States  $154,000,000 
more  goods  than  ff\e  whole  of  South  America  bought 
from  the  United  States  and  more  than  one-half  the 
amount  bought  from  that  connti-y  by  the  Ihiited 
Kingdom. 

The  adverse  balance  of  Canada's  trade  with  the 
United  States  for  the  eight  months  ending  February. 
1921,  was  $175,000,000,  as  against  an  adverse  balance 
for  tbe  corresponding  period  ending  February,  1920, 
of  $188,000,000  —  a  decrease  of  $13,000,000.  The 
United  Kingdom's  adverse  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  decreased  by  $428,000,000  and  France's 
adverse  balance  of  trade  by  $107,000,000.  Germany's 
adverse  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  in- 
creased $119,000,000.   —  Weekly  Bulletin. 


An  ounce  of  preverttion  is  worth    a    pound  of    cure, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  provided  with  both. 
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BROADSIDES 


THE  TRAIL  BREAKERS  OF 
BUSINESS. 


The  following  i.s  the  text  of  a  t.vi)ic'al  "broadside", 
sent  out  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
It  is  effectively  printed  on  buff  cover  paper  in  lilack 
and  red  across  the  two  inside  pages.  Page  one  shows 
a  trader  on  snows/ioes,  breaking  a  trail  for  his  team 
of   huskies   and   their   loaded   .sledge: — 

Vivid,  glowing  personality  that  grips  the  prospect's 
attention  and  holds  it  till  the  sales  me.ssage  Ls  driven 
home  —  that  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  successful 
broadside.  Broadsides,  are  the  trail  breakers  of  busi- 
ness, blazing  the  way  in  new  territories  for  bigger  sales. 

Like  a  salesman,  the  broadside  must  l)e  dressed  to 
fit  the  part  it  is  to  pla.v.  The  copy  should  carry  i 
straight,  man-to-man  talk,  spoken  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  When  a  "stunt"  is  used  on  the  outside 
fold  to  get  the  prospect's  attention,  it  should  bear 
some  direct  relation  to  the  copy.  Otherwise,  the  man 
who  receives  it  may  feel  that  jie  has  been  inveigled 
into  reading  the  broadside  under  false  i)retences,  and 
thus  a  sale  is  lost. 

The  type  should  fit  the  spirit  of  the  copy.  Above 
all  things,  it  must  be  easy  to  read.  Odd  layouts 
that  puzzle  the  reader's  eye  and  distract  his  attention 
from  the  copy  are  out  of  place  in  a  broadside. 

Size?  Large  enough  to  carry  the  sales  message,  small 
enough  to  be  easily  handled.  A  broadside  so  large 
tlhat  it  resembles  a  newspaper  is  very  apt  to  be 
a  costly  failure.  Remember  —  a  broadside  is  intended 
to  be  read  at  a  man's  desk;  it  is  )(()/  a  ten-sheet 
poster. 

Mailed  without  an  envelope,  broadsides  must  be 
made  of  stock  sufficieiTlly  strong  easily  to  endure 
the  sometimes  rough  handling  of  the  post.  A  torn 
broadside  stands  as  much  chance  of  making  a  sale 
as  a  slovenly  salesman. 

When  no  iialf-tone  cuts  are  used,  go(]d  cover  stock 
makes  an  ideal  broadside.  The  wide  range  of  colors, 
weights  and  prices  of  Canadian  cover  stocks  makes 
it  easily  possible  for  the  printer  to  select  a  stock  to 
fit  the  job. 

The  next  time  you  have  a  broadside  to  print,  look 
over  the  sample  books  of  dealers  in  Canadian-made 
cover  stocks.  They're  brimful  of  good  suggestions, 
not  only  for  the  stock  itself,  but  for  the  striking 
color  combinations  that  will  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  tjie  broadside.  These  sample  books  are  veritable 
gold  mines  of  profitable  ideas.  Form  the  habit  of 
using   them. 

Broadsides  printed  on  Canadian-made  stock  i)uild 
more  business  for  your  customers.  And  that  means 
more    business    for   you. 

Help  to  bring  Canadian  dollars  hack  to  par  hij 
advertisincj   Canadian  goods   on   Canadian    paper. 


INCREASE  IS  $180,000. 

The  total  turnover  of  the  book  and  publishing  com- 
mittee of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  controls  the 
Methodist  Book  Room  and  the  printing  of  the  various 
Methodist  publications,  has  increased  $180,000  over  the 
turnover  of  last  year,  according  to  the  report  submitted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  yesterday.  The  total 
amount  of  business  done  during  the  year  was  nearly 
$1,500,000.  Although  the  turnover  was  larger  the  net 
profits  decreased  and  were  less  than  half  as  large  as 
thev  were  last  year. 


T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Technical  A.ssociation  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  has  a  Bureau,  at  542  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
for  information  concerning  vacant  positions  in  the 
engineering  and  chemical  departments  of  mills,  and 
less  frequently  by  employers  for  apjjlicants  for  posi- 
tions. Among  applicants  for  positions  there  are 
special  inquiries  on  file  at  present,  as  for  instance, 
from  a  research  chemist  in  sulphite  work,  an  engineer 
in  mill  construction  and  papermaking,  chemist  versed 
in  paper  tinting,  and  a  book  and  newsmill  superin- 
tendent. Mills  seeking  technical  men  and  technical 
men  seeking  positions  should  make  freer  u.se  of  the 
Technical  Association's  facilities  for  .supplying  the 
needs  of  the  industry  in  employment  matters. 
Plans  for  Dyestuffs  investigation. 

Ross  Campbell,  Department  of  Technical  Control, 
American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
has  been  named  by  the  President  to  succeed  Dr. 
Otto  Kress,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dye- 
stuffs.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  this  committee  will 
be  to  check  up  the  chapter  on  dyestuffs  in  the  voca- 
tional education  textbook.  The  Dyestuffs  Committee 
has  some  ambitious  plans  for  reporting  on  the  per- 
formance of  different  dyestuffs  undei'  different  con- 
dition.s,  their  peculiarities,  different  combinations  in 
which  special  dyestuffs  should  or  should  not  be  used, 
etc.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  depends  on 
the  co-operation  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  mem- 
bers generally  and  in  particular  from  the  companies 
by  which  members  are  employed.  If  the  mills  are 
willing  to  release  certain  data,  the  committee  can  act 
as  a  clearing  house  and  supply,  complete  information 
on  available  paper  colors  to  the  whole  industry.  Mr, 
Campbell's  associates  on  the  Dyestuffs  Committee 
comprise  •  Charles  G.  Bright,  Kimberly-Clark  Com- 
pany, Neenah,  Wis. ;  Clarke  Marion,  Champion  Coated 
Paper  Compan.y,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Kenneth  T.  King, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  1114  Tribune 
Building,  Chicago,  111.;  Clark  C.  Heritage,  National 
Aniline  &  Chemical  Company,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  Carl  C. 
.Schneider,  Knowlton  Bros.,  Waterton,  N.Y. 


GOODBYE,  CARELESS  WORKMAN. 

The  da.v  is  f;ist  a])proaching  when  a  careless  work- 
man will  be  unable  to  find  a  stead.v  position,  if 
any  position  at  all,  for  he  will  find  that  every  em- 
ployer is  demanding  that  every  workinan  be  a  pro- 
gressive Safety  man.  Your  scars  and  missing  fingers, 
glass  eyes  and  wooden  legs  will  no  longer  be  .vour  mark 
of  recommendation,  as  of  yesterday,  but  instead  will  be 
an  indication  of  carelessness  and  with  only  an  occa- 
sional exception  denote  an  inferior  class  of  workman. 

There  is  but  one  solution  for  you.  You  will  be  put 
through  the  sorting  table,  and  if  .vou  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  safety  standards  you  will  have  to  go.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask  what  are  the  safety  standards.  The 
safety  standards  are;  Thinking,  co-opei'ation,  better 
judgment,  honest  day's  labor  and  a  constant  thought 
of  safety  first  and  putting  such  thoughts  into  action. 

Mr.  Workman,  it's  up  to  you.  If  you  weaken  you 
are  bound  to  go  under,  so  buckle  up,  show  your  boss 
that  you  can  think,  and  that  you  will  co-operate  in 
every  respect.  Don't  take  chances,  don't  watch  the 
clock,  produce  in  an  efficient  manner,  work  with  the 
confidence  that  "I  can  do  it,"  for  confidence  is  the 
foundation  of  success.  Remember — The  brand  of 
"Safety  First"  represents  efficiency. 

C.  A.  M.  in  "Common  Sen.se." 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

E-2;  K-10.  Sizing  Substance  from  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquor.  Ger.  patent  No.  307,GG3,  FELDMUHLE 
PAPIER  und  ZELLSTOFFWORKS  A.-G.,  Berlin,  Jan. 
27  1918  (Addition  to  Ger.  patent  No.  307,087)  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  16A,  (Jan.  15,  1920).  Tlie  liquor 
containing  tiie  lignLnsulphonic  acids  is  poured  into  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  alkali  and  the 
mixture  heated  until  the  action  is  complete.  The  re- 
action is  quicker,  more  certain  and  more  convenient 
in  operation  in  this  way  than  if  the  alkali  solution  is 
added  to  the  sulphite  liquor.  The  lignin  substances 
are  separated  from  the  resulting  solution  by  treatment 
with  acid,  and  redissolved  in  alkali  for  use  in  paper- 
sizing. — A.  P.-C. 

F-2.  Dry  Distillation  of  Pulp  Waste  Liquors  with 
Strong-  Bases  in  Presence  of  Steam.  Br.  patent  No. 
120,724,  E.  L.  KINMAN,  Djarsholm,  Sweden,  Oct.  30, 
1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  15A  (Jan.  15,  1920). 
Waste  liquor  from  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from  wood, 
straw,  or  other  materials  by  the  soda  process,  waste 
liquors  produced  by  boiling  vegetable  matters  with 
.\a()II  luitil  the  cellulose  is  dissolved  or  waste  liquors 
from  sulphite  pulp  manufactured,  after  boiling  with 
CaO,  are  mixed  with  suitable  proportions  of  NaOH  and 
CaO',  the  mixture  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  until 
it  contains  about  25  per  cent  of  water  and  then  sub- 
jected to  destructive  distillation,  preferably  by  means 
(if  hot  gases  in  the  presence  of  superheated  steam.  The 
temperature  is  maintained  below  200°  Cent,  until  the 
water  has  been  substantially  driven  off,  then  between 
200  and  300"  Cent,  until  NH,  was,  and  NaOH  have  dis- 
tilled over,  and,  lastly,  between  300  and  500°  Cent, 
during  the  formation  of  acetone  and,  later,  of  light 
oils  and  heavy  oils.  The  proportions  of  bases  to  be 
added  per  lOO"  parts  of  organic  matter  range  between 
40  aiul  (i5  pai-ts  of  Na.O  and  between  30  and  40  parts 
of  CaO.— A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Cleaning  Material  from  Waste  Paper.  Ger. 
patent  No.  303,302,  REIS  UND  COMPANY,  Friedrichs- 
feld.  May  26,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  15A 
(Jan.  15^  1920).  Wsiste  from  paper  industries,  more 
particularly  from  paper  spinning  and  weaving,  is  soft- 
ened and  inade  absorbent  by  treatment  with  alkalis, 
inorganic  or  organic  acids,  N,SO,,  or  chlorine  com- 
pounds, and  then  bleached  and  worked  up  into  ' '  clean- 
ing waste"  in  the  usual  manner. — A.  P.-C. 

L-6.  Fibrous  compositions.  Br.  patent  143,258—1919, 
E  E  MOUGEON,  Monteux,  France,  July  21,  1920. 
Chem.  Met.  Eug.,  23,  752,  (Oct.  13,  1920).  Vegetable 
fibers  are  mixed  with  casein  in  the  form  of  a  paste  and 
the  mixt.  is  molded  under  press,  and  heat.  In  an  ex- 
ample, fibers  are  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  1  kg. 
of  casein  paste  consisting  of  88%  casein  and  12% 
ammonia  to  15  1.  of  water.  The  fibers  are  drained, 
placed  in  molds,  compressed,  and  heated  to  abt.  1<^0  C 
to  drive  off  the  water  and  ammonia.  CaO,  MgCO;,, 
Na^B^O-,  etc.,  may  replace  the  ammonia.  Articles  may 
be  'ornamented  by  coating  them  with  sawdust  before 

molding. — A.  P.-C.  ,     ^  xt 

L-7  Artificial  filaments  and  fabrics.  Br.  patent  No. 
143  253—1919,  L.  DRUT,  Villeurbanne,  France,  July 


21,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  23,  752,  (Oct.  13,  1920).  An 
artificial  textile  fabric  is  made  from  filaments  prepd. 
from  solns.  of,  for  example,  viscose,  cuprammonia  cel- 
liilose,  gelatine  or  cellulose  acetate,  and  in  which  are 
incorporated  bubbles  of  air  or  inert  gas;  fabrics 
manufd.  of  such  hollow  filaments  are  very  light,  opa- 
que, and  soft  to  the  touch. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Strengthening  Paper  Yam.  Ger.  patent  No. 
302,551.  0.  RUFF,  Breslau,  Germany,  July  6,  1917. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  15A  (Jan.  15,  1920).  The 
paper,  before  spinning,  is  soaked  in  a  previously  heat- 
ed solution  of  crude  eresol,  formaldehyde  and  some 
alkali,  either  in  the  spinning  machine  or  in  a  separate 
process.  A  larger  proportion  of  alkali  is  required  for 
sulphite  pulp  than  for  sulphate  pulp.  After  spinning, 
the  yarn  and  the  material  woven  therefrom  is  heated 
for  some  time  at  80°  Cent.— A.  P.-C. 

L-0.  Acetic  Acid  from  Cellulose.  Br.  patent  No. 
134,265,  POWER  GAS  CORP.,  Ltd.,  and  H.  LANG- 
WELL,  Stoekton-on-Tees,  Oct.  1,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  38A  (Jan.  15,  1920).  A  mash  of  cellulose 
material,  such  as  sulphite  pulp,  or  straw,  is  inoculated 
with  fermenting  vegetable  matter  e.g.,  stable  manure, 
and  maintained  under  aerobic  conditions  at  a  temjier- 
ature  between  25  and  60°  Cent.  The  cellulose  under- 
goes acetic  fermentation,  and  CaCO.,  or  other  suitable 
substance  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  it  is  ])ro- 
duced.  The  mash  must  contain  nutrient  salts  and 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  some  sugar  or  other  readily 
fermentable  substance  may  be  added  to  induce  a  vigor- 
ous fermentation  at  the  commeiiceiuent.  The  temper- 
ature employed,  within  the  limits  stated  above,  influ- 
ences the  rate  of  fermentatioit.  but  not  the  Nicld  of 
acid.- A.  P.-C. 

L-0.  The  Preparation  and  Analysis  of  Cattle  Food 
Consisting  of  Hydrolyzed  Sawdust.  E.  C.  SIIERRARl) 
and  (',  W.  BLANCEO.  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wis.  J.  >Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  61-5  (Jan. 
1921).  Eastern  white  pine  sawdust,  representative  of 
the  waste  mills  cutting  the  species,  was  obtained  from 
a  mill  in  Minnesota.  No  effort  was  made  to  remove 
the  bark  or  other  foreign  substances  ordinarily  present 
in  this  material.  The  sawdust  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  from 
wood;  i.e.,  it  was  digested  with  1.8  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid  for  15  to  20  minutes  under  a  steam  pressure  of 
about  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Sufficient  water  was  added 
along  with  the  sawdust  to  raise  the  ratio  of  water  to 
dry  wood  to  about  1.251.  After  the  steam  pressure 
had  been  blowu  off  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
treated  sawdust  was  removed  from  the  digester,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  acid  liquor  removed  by  means  of 
the  centrifuge.  The  centrifuged  material  was  extract- 
ed with  hot  water  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  acids 
and  .sugars,  the  leach  water  Avas  added  to  the  centri- 
fuged liquor  and  the  whole  almost  neutralized  with 
calcium  carbonate.  After  .separating  the  sludge  the 
liquor  was  evaporated  luider  reduced  pressure  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  The  leached  material 
was  screened  through  a  6-mesh  screen  the  screenings 
dried,  mixe/1  mith  sirup  and  the  whole  dried  to  about 
12   percent    moisture.      Leaching    experiments    carried 
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Attention  Is   directed  to   thr  a^a  j.^es   resulting  from   the   treatment.      The  cellulose   obtal7ied  frou  the   digested  wood  differs 
from  the  original  wood   In  Its  beliavlor   towrrds  alknll.      In  tlie   former  pre«tically  all  of   tlie  cellulosels  converted   Into 
A  viscous  semi-transparent  irass   toy   17.5!5  sodium  hydroxlie,    while   in   fhe    latter  ov.-r   S'O^  is  unaffected.  A.P.-C. 


out  Oil  the  digested  dust  indicated  that  five  complete 
washings  with  a  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  the  wood  are  necessary  to  remove  the  sulph- 
uric acid.  The  sugars  are  found  to  leach  with  some- 
what more  difficulty  than  the. acid.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  sugars  contained  in  the  nfoist  product  are  not 
appreciably  affected  by  drying  at  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  75  to  SO'  Cent.  While  some  decrease  is  noted 
in  total  reducing  sugars,  the  loss  is  apparently  due  to 
the  removal  of  volatile  reducing  substances.  The 
analysis  of  the  wood  meal  and  of  the  untreated  pine 
sawdust   is  shown   on  the   Mcciiiupanying  tal)le. 

R-1.  Pulp  and  paper  industry  in  New  Brunswdck. 
('OLIi\  McKAY.  Paper,  22,  (Oct.  6,  1920).  A  brief 
description  of  the  conditions  under  which  pulp  and 
paper  mills  can  be  established  in  N.  B.  and  of  the  spe- 
cial inducements  offered  by  the  provincial  govt,  to 
attract  capital.— A.P.-C. 

R-11.  Vocational  training  in  the  paper  trade. — J.  C. 
WRIGHT.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxii,  3  (Jan.  1:3,  1921)  ;  4 
(.Jan.  20,  1921)  ;  5  (Jan.  27,  1921)  ;  6  (Feb.  3,  1921)  ; 
7  (Feb.  10,  1921). — Plans  for  specific  vocational 
training,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, after  a  survey  of  tlie  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try. The  data  collected  indicates  that  the  greatest 
need  is  for  foreman  training  and  for  trade  training 
on  the  basis  of  both  the  preparation  of  workers  for 
promotion  and  the  technical  improvement  in  certain 
occupations.  The  report  is  too  voluminous  to  be  ab- 
stracted.—C.J.  W. 

R-12.  The  cost  system  of  Dill  &  Collins  Co.  JOHN 
B.  HIPWELL,  DILL  &  COLLINS,  Co.  Paper,  12-3,  32, 
(Oct.  6,  1920).  A  descripti(jn  of  the  conditions  before 
the  installation  of  the  system,  of  the  details  of  the 
accting.  system,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  put  in, 
and  of  the  results  secured  from  its  use. — A.P.-C. 

R-12.  The  human  factor  in  cost  accounting.  F.  H. 
FIGSBY.  U.  S.  Paper  Maker,  Ixiii,  3  (Jan.  1,  1921). 
Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  man  responsible  for 
the  assembling  and  coordinating  cost  data  for  the 
guidance  of  the  management  in  the  control  of  business. 
C.J.W. 


R-12.  Standard  classification  of  expense. — U.  S. 
Paper  Maker,  Ixiii,  3  (Dec.  15,  1920).— Report  of  the 
tcost  committee  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion, and  a  letter  from  Ernst  &  Ernst  regarding  the  new 
system  being  considered  by  American  paper  mer- 
ehants.— C.J.W. 

R-13.  Fifth  Convention  of  the  Cost  Association  of 
the  Paper  Industry,  New  York,  Sept.  27,  28,  1920. 
Paper,  9-11,  24,26,  38,  (Oct.  6,  1920):  A  brief  acct.  of 
the  meeting,  giving  retiring  president  Burehell's 
address  in  full  and  abstracts  of  the  other  speeches  and 
l>apers  pi-eseiited. — A.P.-C. 

R-13.  T.A. P.P.I.  Convention,  Saratoga  Springs:  Sept. 
1-3,  1920.  tUiem.  Met.  Bng.,  23,  508-10,  (Kept.  15, 
14,  1920);  Paper,  9-13,  28,  30,  (Sept.  8,  1920), 
Pulp  &  Paper  18,  967-70,  (Sept.  16,  1920)  ;  1028-9,  (Sept. 
30,  1920),  1044,  (Oct.  7,  1920).  Account  of  the  meet- 
ing, including  a  description  of  the  visits  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  and  other  plants  allied  to  the  paper 
ind.,  social  features,  abstracts  of  speeches,  and  reports 
of  the  Executive,  Bibliography,  Sulfite  Pulp,  Heat, 
Light,  and  Power,  Paper  Testing,  Soda  Pulp,  Standard 
Methods  of  Testing  Materials,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Committees. — A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Meeting  of  the  Northern  New  York  Division  of 
the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Superintendents '  Asso- 
ciation, Glens  Falls,  Sept.  15,  1920.  Paper,  9-10,  (Sept. 
22,  1920).    A  brief  acct.  of  the  meeting.— A.P.-C. 

204,319 ;  The  method  of  drying  sheet  material  consist- 
ing in  feeding  it  into  and  out  of  a  vacuum  chamber 
without  breaking  the  vacuum  and  subjecting  the  sheet 
material  while  in  the  vacuum  chamber  and  under  sub- 
stantially little  or  no  tension  to  the  action  of  one  or 
more  electric  heating  coils.  Claims  allowed  34. — A. 
P.-C. 


A  village  girl  eloped  in  her  father's  clothes.  And 
the  next  day  the  local  paper  came  out  with  an  account 
of  tlie  elopement  headed : 

Flees  in  Father's  Pants. 

Note. — The  Spanish  River  News  does  not  specify 
that  father  behaved  like  the  Old  Scratch. 
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In  conjunetioii  with  the  Ontario  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade'  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  has  arranged  a  trip  to  New  Ontario  for 
the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Old  Ontario.  The 
trip  will  be  made  bj'  special  train  leaving  Toronto  on 
the  evening  of  June  12  and  will  extend  over  six  days. 
All  of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies'  mills  and  the 
various  mines  in  the  north  country  will  be  visited. 

The  Ontario  Government  forestry  department,  under 
Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz,  intend  to  carry  out  extensive  plans 
along  provincial  forestry  lines  this  summer.  During 
the  M-ar  comparatively  little  advantage  had  been  taken 
by  Ontario  municipalities  of  GovernmciU  encoura>rcment 
along  that  line  but  this  year  it  is  hoped  that  real 
progress  will  be  made.  Seven  million  seedlings,  mostly 
pine  and  spruce,  with  some  hard  woods,  will  be  set  out 
in  the  Forestry  Department's  Norfolk  county  reserva- 
tion from  which  it  is  expected  to  get  a  fifty  per  cent 
yield.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  open  two  new  nursery 
centres  in  Eastern  Ontario.  Simcoe  County,  with  its 
many  miles  of  waste  land,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  province  upon  which  the  department  has 
taken    up  the  Government's  forestry   |)roposition. 

Aim)ng  the  recent  incorporations  by  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  are  the  foUowLng: 
The  New  Idea  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  the  Gould 
P>aird  Poster  Co.,  Limited,  and  Print-Craft,  Limit- 
ed. All  are  authorized  to  engage  in  the  printing  and 
juiblishing  business,  with  allied  branches. 

A  late  despatch  from  New  York  says:  Seven  large 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  employing 
apjiroximately  9,000  men,  shut  down  today  because  of 
failure  of  workers  and  owners  to  sign  new  agreements 
to  replace  those  which  expired  last  night.  According 
to  reports  received  here  by  the  Laljor  Bureau,  Inc., 
the  mills  whic,h  closed  Wednesday  wei-e:  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Company,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y.;  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin  and  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  St.  Maurice  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivera,  Que.;  Anglo-Newfound- 
land Company,  Grand  Falls,  Nfld. ;  Abitibi,  Ltd., 
Iroquois  Falls,  Ont;  Espanola,  Ontario  and  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Out.;  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Deferiet,  N.Y.; 
Manna  Paper  Company,  Norwood,  Norfolk,  and  Ray- 
mondville,  N.Y. 

Only  two  paper  mills  in  northern  New  York  are 
working  today  as  a  result  of  a  walkout  this  morning 
of  1,100  union  men,  employed  by  the  St.  Regis,  Hanna 
Paper  Corporation  and  other  plants.  The  men  refuse 
to   accept,  a   30  per  cent  cut. 

The  Sherman  Paper  Company  at  Felts  Mills  and  the 
Degra.Sise  Company  plant  at  Pyrites  are  not  affected, 
having  arrived   at  settlements   wit/i   their   employees. 

The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  Richmond  Street, 
Toronto,  will  have  an  exhibit  of  folding  and  set-up 
boxes  at  the  convention  of  Confectionery,  Biscuit  and 
Chocolate  Industries  of  Canada,  to  be  held  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel  on  May  17th  and  18th.  The  firm  is  just 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  little  time,  carrying  on  an 


energetic  Made-in-Canada  direct  mail  advertising  cam- 
paign, one  of  the  features  of  which  was  the  mailing  to 
all  egg  and  butter  packers  in  the  province  a  sample  of 
the  firm's  cartons  adapted  to  the  egg  and  butter  busi- 
ness. Enclosed  with  the  samples  are  circulars  contain- 
ing hints  on  "How  can  we  help  you  to  sell  more  but- 
ter" and  "How  can  we  help  you  deliver  your  eggs 
without  breakage." 

The  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  have  just  completed  a  big 
wood  drive  which  comprised  160,000  cords,  the  wood 
having  been  successfully  assembled  at  the  company's 
mills.  The  company's  programme  of  work  and  im- 
provements has  been  pretty  well  rounded  out  now, 
which  includes  improvements  to  plant  as  well  as  the 
making  of  a  model  townsite. 

We   comment   editorially  this  week  on   the  circular 
letter  to  the    shareholders    of  the  Riordon  Company, 
Ltd.,  dated  the  6th  instant,  and  signed  by  the  five  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  recently  appointed  a  committee  of 
directors  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
ami  report  on  its  financial  position  and  requirements. 
With  this  letter  were  enclosed  to  the  .shareholders  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  Riordon  Company,  Ltd.,  and  its 
affiliated  companies,  the  Gatineau  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.    The  letter 
points  out  that  the  soundness  and  value  of  the  Com- 
pajiy's  business  are  unquestioned;  that  its  physical  as- 
sets are  among  the  most  valuable  of  raw  material   re- 
sources of  Canada  ;  that  its  very  large  earning  power 
has  been  demonstrated  for  many  years  past.    The  letter 
further   intimates  that   a  policy   of  rigid   economy  in 
operations  and  discontinuance  of  construction  as  far 
as  possible  is  being  instituted.     This,  also,  is  all  to  the 
good,  if  as  the  letter  further  states,  the  position  of  the 
company  which   it  describes  as  "serious,"  is  "due  to 
commftments  foi-  constriiction  and  other  expenditures 
having  been  undertaken  before  adequate  financial  ar- 
rangements were  made,"  as  well  as  to  the  world-wide 
reacti(m  in  general  trade  condition!*.    Finally  the  letter 
strikes  an  emphatic  note  of  warning,  to  which,  it  would 
seem,  the  shareholders,  in  their  own  interests,  would 
do  well  to  give  much  weight  and  immediate  heed.     It 
states  that  unless  $5,500,000  is  raised  by  the  fir.st  of 
next  month,  the  Company  will  be  unable  to  carry  on 
business.    It  is  now  up  to  the  shareholders  to  subscribe 
for  the  bonds  — the  issue  of  $5,000,000  ten  year  eight 
per  cent.  Mortgage  and   Collateral   bonds  of  the  Rior- 
don Company,  Ltd. — from  the  .subscriptions  to  which, 
together  with  the  amount  to  be  received  from  the  sale 
of   the    First    Mortgage    lionds   which    the    Company    is 
negotiating,   the   Com|iany   requires   to   be   assured   of 
this  sum  of  $5,500,000.  if  they  wish  that  the  business 
shall  be  carried  on. 

Production  of  groundwood  pulp  has  begun  at  the 
new  plant  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Co.  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam. Operations  are  to  be  extended  until  the  capa- 
city production  of  120  tons  of  groundwood  pulp  per 
day  is  reached.  Later  on,  a  paper  machine  will  be  in- 
stalled to  carry  the  products  to  that  further  degree.    A 
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ready  market  is  t'oiaiil  I'or  the  pulp  in  nearby  parts  of 
the  United  States,  wliere  it  is  made  into  finished  paper. 
The  imlp  mill  was  eoinjileted  and  put  into  opei'ation 
ahead  of  seiieihde,  it  ii()t  havinu;  been  expected  to  be 
ready  Ixd'ore  the  early  part  of  June. 

Among  out-of-town  visitors  to  Montreal  during  the 
past  week  were  the  following:  Mr.  John  F.  Taylor, 
sales  manager  of  the  E.  B.  Edd,v  Company,  Ltd., 
Messrs.  La>iren  H.  Gardner  and  ('.  V.  Tyrell,  i)resident 
and  vice-i)resident  of  the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Ltd..  Mr.  George  Carruthers,  president  of 
the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Teelmieal  section  of  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
.sociation,  and  Col.  W.  E.  Haskell,  vice-president  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Through  the  invitations  of  some  of  the  mills  in  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley,  the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will, 
this  year,  be  one  of  the  visits  to  the  St.  Maurice  Valley 
which  will  take  in  all  the  mills  in  that  district.  The 
date  of  the  meeting  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided 
on,  but  it  will  probably  be  about  the  middle  of  June. 

From  information  which  reaches  us  it  appears  that 
the  very  unfair  duty  on  newsprint  imported  into  the 
United  States,  for  the  proposal  of  which  the  Fordney 
Bill  was  responsible,  will  be  dropped.  It  may  be  point- 
ed out  that  this  dut.y,  as  originally  proposed,  was  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  ton.  But  it  was  to  be  foregone 
in  the  ease  of  Canada,  provided  this  country  did  not 
enact  what  might  be  considered  in  the  United  States  an 
unfair  legislation.  In  other  words,  this  diity  was  prob- 
ably to  be  used  as  a  lever  wherewith  to  induce  Canada 
to  permit  more  freely  of  the  exportation  of  pulpwood 
in  unmanufactured  form.  However,  we  now  gather,  as 
mentioned  above,  that  this  proposal  is  to  be  dropped. 
In  any  event,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  had  the  sug- 
gested duty  been  imposed,  the  United  States  Avould, 
very  largely,  have  been  taxing  its  own  capital,  seeing 
that  a  large  number  of  paper  mills  in  Canada  were 
built  by  American  capital.  If,  as  now  seems  likely, 
the  proposal  is  to  be  dropped,  this  residt  will  probably 
be  due.  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  brief  submitted  by 
Mr.  S.  E.  Thomason,  on  behalf  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  ^Ir,  Tliomasmi,  in  an- 
swer to  a  (luestion  as  to  why  European  -  newsprint 
should  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  States,  said 
that,  in  normal  times,  the  importation  of  European 
newsprint  could  not  hurt  the  American  or  Canadian 
industi'y,  as  many  who  had  once  used  it  would  not  use 
it  again  at  any  price. 

The  TTnderwood  Resolution,  which  was  again  intro- 
duced on  the  25th  April  by  Senator  Underwood,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  original 
Resolution  called  for  a  report  to  be  made  to  Congress 
without  naming  a  special  time  within  which  it  should 
be  made.  But  now  a.  Report  has  to  be  made  to  the 
President  on  or  before  the  1st  December  next. 

Last  week,  reference  was  made  to  the  admirable  cir- 
cular letter  sent  out  recentl.y  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  to  some  4,000  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, urging  the  use  of  'Made-in-Canada'  paper.  Re- 
nlies  from  manufacturem  to  this  letter  continue  to  come 
in,  and  in  highly  gratifying  numbers.  Of  those  who 
have  so  far  replied,  by  far  the  greater  number  state 
that  they  are  already  buying  and  using  Canadian-made 
paper.  Others,  apparently,  have  bought  foreign-made 
paper  for  so  long,  and  are  either  so  satisfied  with  it, 
or  else  have  regarded  it  as  so  unimportant  a  matter,  that 
they  did  not  realize  the  underlying  importance  of  the 


jjrinciplc  involved  until  it  was  brought  to  their  notice 
by  the  letter  in  question.  It  may  be  anticipated  that 
they  will  now  give  the  satiic  preference  to  Canadian- 
made  paper  that  they  urge  others  to  give  to  the  com- 
modities which  the.v  theinselves  manufacture.  But 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  manufacturers  who  have 
not  been  able  to  get  their  paper  i-e<|uirements  filled  in 
Canada.  These  recpiirements  arc  nearly  all  for  special- 
ties; for  example,  fancy  wrappings,  fanc.v  box  papei'S, 
very  fine  tissue  papers,  and  cei-tain  kinds  of  Bi-istol 
boards.  Now  that  the  demand  for  such  papers  has  been 
shown  to  exist,  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  can  be 
relied  on  to  meet  it  in  ,snch  a  way  that,  in  a  short  time, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  any  Canadian  business  men 
to  go  outside  Canada  for  any  sort  of  paper  at  all,  except 
possibly  for  small  lots  of  verj^  special  lines. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  a  thousand  and  fifteen 
hundred  tons  of  pnlpwood  were  destroyed  at  East  An- 
gus ]ilant  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  by  fire 
last  Thursday  night.  The  weather  in  this  district  has 
been  unusually  dry  for  several  days  and  fanned  by  a 
slight  breeze  the  flames  had  made  considerable  head- 
wa\-  before  being  discovered. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  has  bought  the  ocean- 
going .steel  steam  yacht  "Speedy,"  which  is  now  at 
Montreal,  to  facilitate  visits  to  the  company's  Cana- 
dian properties. 

The  small  hydroplane  oi-)erated  by  the  Laurentide 
Co.  struck  a  hole  in  the  air  and  soon  after  struck  a 
tree.  Although  injuries  to  two  of  the  occupants  were 
serious  they  are  on  the  road  to  recovery.  The  pilot 
and  mechanician  are  experienced  men  and  will  not  let 
this  incident  dampen  their  enthusiasm  for  the  possibili- 
ties of  forest  mapping  and  fire  inspection  from  aloft. 

The  ladies  of  Iroquois  Falls  have  organized  an  Ath- 
letic Association.  That  town  is  a  great  place  for  out- 
door sport. 

The  Brompton  Club  at  East  Angus  is  a  com  mod  ions 
building,  but  it  was  too  small  for  the  crowd  at  the 
smoker  held  a  few  nights  ago. 

Mr.  Garrett,  who  was  recentl.v  with  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory,  has  .ioined  the  staff  of  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 


CANADIAN  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  TO  BE 
WOUND  UP. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Associated  Press  yes- 
terday it  was  unanimously  decided  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  wind  up  the  company. 

Mr.  Stewart  Lyon  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Irving  E.  Robertson,  president,  for  his  services.  In 
seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  C..F.  Crandall,  of  Montreal, 
said  they  had  hoped  that  the  C.A.P.  instead  of  vanish- 
ing from  the  field  would  have  coalesced  with  the  Can- 
adian Press.,  Limited,  and  thus  have  carried  on  the 
fine  tradition  of  public  service  established  by  the  C.A. 
P..  and  thus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  Can- 
adian journalist,  John  Ross  Robertson,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  organization  in  1904. 


POWELL  RIVER  COMPANY  BUYS  TIMBER. 

The  consummation  of  a  deal  Avhereby  the  Powell 
River  Company  will  secure  nearly  5,000,000.000  feet 
of  timber  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  B.(\.  is  now 
nractieally  completed.  The  major  portion  of  this  tim- 
ber is  spruce  and  hemlock,  which  will  be  used  in  the 
company's  pulp  and  paper  plant.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  proper  care  this  timber  will  give  a  fifty-year  cut 
under  normal  conditions.     News  Despatch. 
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UMTED  STATES  NOTL^ 


"W^iile  printers  in  job  printing  establishments  tlirough- 
out  the  fountry  are  either  out  on  strike  or  bickering  over 
tlie  question  of  a  forty-four  instead  of  a  forty-eight  hour 
week,  the  printers  employed  in  tlie  Robert  (rair  Com- 
pany's lithographing  and  job  printing  departments 
have  volimtarily  decided  to  work  fifty-four  hours  a  week 
instead  of  forty-eight  without  a  cent's  increase  in  pay. 
Between  500  and  600  employees  are  affected  by  this  de- 
cision. Commenting  (m  this  action  by  his  employees, 
Robert  Gair.  founder  of  the  company,  which  ranks  as 
one  of  the  largest  paper  products  establishments  in  the 
country,  has  this  to  say :  ' '  Tlie  men  have  gone  to  work 
fifty-four  hours  a  week,  with  no  increase  in  pay,  in 
order  to  keep  the  wheels  turning.  There  is  not  a  union 
man  in  the  shop  from  top  to  bottom  and  there  never  has 
been  a  union  man  there  since  I  started  the  establishment 
sixty  yeai'S  ago."  Referring  to  the  union  printers  the 
country  over  who  are  balking  on  the  demand  that  they 
work  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  Mr.  Gair,  said :  ' '  Those 
men  and  all  men  like  them  are  fighting  a  losing  battle, 
and  the  sooner  they  come  to  realize  it  the  better  off  this 
country^  will  be.  Increased  production  is  the  only  sal- 
vation for  employers  and  workers  alike." 

That  the  men  in  commercial  printing  lines  are  coming 
to  see  conditions  in  the  light  pictured  by  Mr.  Gair  is 
evident  in  reports  indicating  that  local  unions  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  which  called  strikes  a  week 
ago  to  enforce  the  forty-four  hour  demand,  were  quick 
to  patch  up  agreements.  Between  4,000  and  5.000  men 
went  out  in  Chicago  while  about  1,500  are  still  out  in 
New  York  State,  and  none  are  out  in  other  cities.  The 
Employing  Fruiters  League  of  Chicago  averted  a  gen- 
eral walkout  by  accepting  the  demand,  though  they  say 
the  matter  of  a  wage  cut  is  still  to  be  considered.  Early 
settlements  are  expected  in  many  localities  because  of 
the  lead  taken  by  the  unions  in  New  York,  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis and  other  leading  centers.  The  four  major 
printing  crafts  in  Chicago  were  among  the  first  to 
come  to  terms.  A  wage  reduction  approximating  $4.35 
a  week  was  accepted  by  the  unions  after  differences, 
were  placed  before  an  arbitration  board.  The  scale 
agreed  upon  applies  to  a  week  fixed  at  forty-eight  hours. 

With  the  strike  of  paper  makers — called  May  1  for 
some  mills  by  the  international  unions  when  the  latter 
refused  to  acceed  to  wage  cuts — still  in  progress,  reports 
from  various  centers  indicate  a  disposition  on  tlie  part 
of  labor  not  directly  involved  to  come  to  satisfactory 
understandings  regarding  downward  revisions  of  wages. 
The  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah.  "Wis.,  the  ThU- 
many  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Kaukauna.  Wis.,  and 
the  Appleton  Coated  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  have 
put  into  effect  wage  reductions  of  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.  In  proposing  the  cuts  to  their  emjiloyees  the  Kim- 
berley-Clark  Company  presented  figures  to  show  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  continue  operating  so 
long  as  the  high  wage  scale  remained  in  effect,  inasmuch 
as  the  price  of  the  company's  product  is  being  reduced. 

Wage  reductions  of  20  per  cent  became  effective  May 
1  in  the  plants  of  the  Cro-wn  Williaraett^  Paper  Co. 
at  Camas,  Washington,  and  Oregon  City,  and  in  the 
plant  of  the  Hawley  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Ore- 
gon City.     All  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  affected, 


and  it  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  cut  without  any  de- 
monstration. X'ntil  May  1,  $4..'i2  had  been  paid  for  an 
eight  ^our  day,  the  cut  brings  the  daily  wage  to  $3.46. 
It  was  said  further  reductions  are  contemplated  if  the 
wage  schedules  in  Eastern  plants  go  lower. 

The  unions  involved  in  the  international  strike  called 
against  concerns  tliat  are  pai'ties  to  the  general  agree- 
ments wliich  exjiired  May  1,  and  May  11,  were  elated 
by  an  announcement  stating  that  the  Grand  Lake  Bag 
Company  of  Woodland,  Me.  had  agreed  to  operate  its 
plant  at  the  present  scale  of  wages  for  another  j-ear. 
Several  of  the  smaller  concerns  in  New  York  State  are 
also  said  to  have  decided  to  continue  the  present  scale. 
These  include  the  Nuera  Company  at  Hadley,  N.Y.,  and 
the  .Scliroon  River  Company  at  Warreusburg.  Union 
officials  also  claim  that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany lias  renewed  the  present  contract  with  their  union 
employees.  They  quote  Manager  William  A.  Whitcomb 
of  the  Great  Northern  Company  as  follows :  ' '  We  agreed 
with  our  men  that  living  conditions  have  not  changed 
sufficiently  to  warrant  any  reduction  in  wages  or  a 
change  in  the  working  conditions  of  the  men,  so  we  shall 
continue  for  the  next  year  payiug  the  same  wages  as  we 
have  paid  during  the  past  year." 

A  bill  proposing  control  of  forest  devastation  has  been 
introduced  hi  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas.  The  measure  follows  closely 
the  program  of  the  National  Conservation  Association  of 
which  Gifford  Pinchot  is  president,  and  it  has  the  in- 
dorsement of  that  organization.  It  places  control  over 
forest  devastation  with  the  secretary  of  agriculture  and 
the  forest  service,  working  in  conjunction  witli  advisory 
boards  from  the  lumber  and  wood  using  industries.  It 
provides  for  decentralization  of  administration  by 
throwing  the  execution  of  the  act  into  the  field,  thus 
assuring  a  local  and  democratic  control. 

While  most  paper  companies  in  Wisconsin  have  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  wages  as  much  as  20  per  cent  without 
encountering  serious  opposition  from  their  employees, 
the  Northern  Paper  Mills.  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  having 
great  difficulty  in  .settling  a  .strike  begun  some  time 
ago  bj-  its  workers  when  they  refused  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  17  per  cent.  Outbreaks  and  riots  have  obstruct- 
ed the  efforts  of  the  company  to  operate  despite  the 
strike,  and  the  courts  have  been  resorted  to  several  times 
to  enjoin  and  restrain  picketers. 

Congress  has  under  consideration  resolutions  propos- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  up  tlie 
pulpwood  situation  with  Canada.  The  resolutions  are 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  drawn  up  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  by  Senator  LTnderwood.  wliicli  was  vetoed 
by  President  Wilson. 

The  bill  providing  for  water  power  development  in 
New  York  State  under  State  control  by  private  capital, 
was  signed  last  week  by  Governor  Miller.  The  measure 
creates  a  water  power  commission,  consisting  of  several 
of  the  State's  executive  officials.  This  body  is  to  in- 
vestigate water  power  resources  and  sites  and  the  cost 
of  economically  developing  them.  Licenses  are  to  be 
issued  for  its  development,  and  the  rates  and  regulation 
of  the  companies  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

'Torouto,  May  7.  —  A  nuniber  of  paper  lines  sagged  to 
lower  price  levels  dviring  tlie  past  week.  The  price  lists 
of  bonds,  books,  writing  papers  and  parchment  papers 
all  underwent  a  clownward  revision,  the  reduction  re- 
presenting in  some  cases  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
Whether  these  further  reductions  will  result  in  in- 
creased business  remains  to  be  seen.  Hitherto  the  ex- 
perience of  most  mills  and  jobbers  has  been  that  price 
reductions  have  not  materially  stimulated  business,  but 
it  appears  to  be  a  settled  policy  to  bring  prices  down 
by  gradual  steps  to  conform  with  the  new  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  trade.  Business,  for  the  most  part, 
continues  dull  although  there  are  signs  of  a  brightening 
up  in  some  lines.  Trade  in  paper  fluctuates  these  days 
with  a  few  days  of  fairly  good  business  being  alternated 
by  small  sales.  Generally,  the  paper  dealers  are  com- 
plaining of  very  dull  times. 

PULP. — Although  the  pulp  market  is  down  to  a  rather 
low  level  some  of  the  mills  report  a  slight  picking  up  in 
trade.  Most  of  the  American  mills  are  closed  down,  but 
when  the  settlement  of  the  wage  question  across  the  line 
comes,  and  the  mills  resume  operations,  the  Canadian 
pulp  manufacturers  look  for  good  business.  Stocks  in 
the  hands  of  the  consuming  mills  are  gradually  becom- 
ing depleted.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  big  mills 
told  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  this  week  that,  based 
on  normal  times,  the  present  supply  of  pulp  on  hand  at 
the  mills  would  last  from  eight  to  ten  days.  According 
to  the  gentleman  quoted  so  many  of  the  mills  across  the 
line  have  been  clown  that  stocks  have  not  accumulated 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  a  good  many  people  imagined. 
"The  real  trouble  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  as 
well  as  other  industries,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  producing 
end  of  a  lot  of  industries  made  enormous  cuts  to  meet 
the  altered  conditions  but  these  have  not  yet  been  pass- 
ed on  to  the  consumer.  He  is  still  paying  an  exorbitant 
price  when  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  considered.  While 
this  applies  to  commodities  as  a  whole  it  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  paper  industry." 

While  comparatively  few  transactions  in  tlie  pulp 
trade  are  taking  place,  groundwood  still  hovers  around 
the  $40  mark.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  from  6c 
to  6I/2C  and  high  grade  easy  bleaching  is  bringing  from 
4%c  to  434c  per  pound. 

BOOK  AND  BOND  PAPERS.  —  Radical  reductions 
in  prices  of  book  papers  and  bonds  went  into  effect  last 
week  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  new  prices 
represent  I'oek  bottom.  In  any  event  the  new  list  is 
certain  to  prevail  for  some  time  to  come  if  prices  have 
not  already  reached  the  minimum.  The  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary spread  of  pi-ices  during  the  present  year  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  white  sulphite  bond,  which, 
during  the  past  five  months  has  dropped  from  2.3% 
cents  to  1.5  cents  per  pound.  It  is  believed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  drastic  cut  by  the  manufacturer  is 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  future  and  permit  of  a 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  market,  while  it  should 
also  have  the  effect  of  off-setting  price-cutting  which 
has  been  all  too  prevalent  in  the  jobbing  trade  of  late. 
The  present  reductions  represent  over  fifteen  ]ier  cent 
from  that  list,   in  some  cases.     Wliit«  sulphite  bonds 


have  been  reduced  from  18  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound : 
tints  from  19  cents  to  IG  cents  and  colored  from  201^ 
cents  to  17^2  cents,  f.o.b.  mill,  not  packed.  No.  1  rag  is 
now  quoted  at  36  cents;  No.  2  at  28  cents  and  No.  3  at 
251/^  cents.  In  book  papers  No.  1  M.F.,  is  now  selling 
at  12  cents ;  No.  2  at  11  cents  and  No.  3  at  10  cents,  with 
half  a  cent  added  to  these  prices  for  S.C.  book. 

WRITING  PAPERS.  —  Writing  papers  also  have 
undergone  a  considerable  reduction  in  price,  represent- 
ing about  a  ten  per  cent  drop.  Cheap  grades  of  this 
line  are  now  quoted  at  13^/4  cents  ton  lots  at  the  mill 
and  the  better  grade  runs  at  I6I/2  cents. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —  Orders  for  this  line  con- 
tinue small  in  volume,  although  the  trade  is  fluctuating 
somewhat  with  a  slight  tendency  towards  better  busi- 
ness. On  the  whole,  however,  there  has  been  little  im- 
provement and  dealers  are  complaining  of  the  lack  of 
business.  It  is  not  thought  in  the  trade  that  prices  in 
the  wrapping  paper  line  have  reached  rock  bottom  and 
the  recent  reductions  in  the  lists,  it  appears,  have  not 
stimulated  trade  to  any  extent. 

PAPER  BAGS.  —  The  paper  bag  industry  is  under- 
going a  very  quiet  period  and  very  little  business  is 
moving.  It  is  estimated  by  one  leading  manufacturer 
that  the  consumption  of  jmper  bags  has  fallen  off  at 
least  a  third  since  the  thriving  times  of  the  war  period. 
This  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  decrease 
in  the  amoimt  of  money  in.  circulation,  due,  in  a  mea- 
sure to  unemployment.  During  the  war  years,  and  for 
a  short  time  after,  merchants  using  paper  bags  turned 
over  a  lot  of  stuff,  but  with  the  return  of  the  survivors 
from  the  overseas  conflict  hard  times  followed  and  there 
was  a  big  drop  in  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
purchases  at  the  grocery  and  other  shops.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  has  been  a  big  decrease  in  consumption  in 
the  paper  bag  industry  and  manufacturers  do  not  look 
for  improvement  in  business  for  some  time  to  come. 
Prices  have  dropped  three  times  since  t^e  beginning  of 
the  year,  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  coming  into  effect 
about  three  weeks  ago.  During  the  past  six  months 
prices  have  declined  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  touched  rock  bottom 
yet. 

PAPER  BOX  INDUSTRY.  —  Trade  in  the  paper  box 
industry  is  quiet  although  some  good-sized  orders  have 
been  secured  by  some  of  the  manufacturers.  General 
complaint  is  heard  that  paper  box  users,  despite  the  fact 
that  prices  are  now  lower  than  they  have  been  in  a  long 
while,  both  in  the  finished  boxes  and  boards,  are  delay- 
ing the  placing  of  orders  for  their  requirements  which 
is  placing  the  manufacturers  under  a  heavy  liandicap. 
The  orders  for  boxes  that  are  coming  in  are  for  quick 
delivery  and  the  box  manufacturer  cannot  always  get 
his  board  on  short  notice,  with  the  result  that  many 
orders  are  delayed  in  delivery.  With  the  present  low 
price  of  e/iip  and  other  boards  which,  of  course,  has 
sent  boxes  down,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  oppoi'tune 
time  for  paper  box  users  to  anticipate  tlieir  require- 
ments and  place  their  orders  early. 

PARCHMENT  PAPER.  —  The  Victoria  Paper  and 
Twine  Company,  who  some  time  ago  embai-ked  on  the 
manufacture  of  parchment  paper  report  gradually  in- 
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ereasiug  business  in  this  line.  The  demand  is  steadily 
growing'  and  at  the  present  time  the  mill  is  several  weeks 
hehind  with  their  orders.  A  deeliiie  of  about  five  jier 
cent  in  i)riees  went  into  etTeet  durinjr  the  past  week. 
For  instance  27-lb.  pareliment  is  now  quoted  at  27  cents 
'and  iW-lb.  at  24V<>  cents  with  otlier  grades  in  proiiortion. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  "Slay  7. —  (Special  Corresiiondence.)  — 
Tlie  strike  of  newsprint  and  pnlp  mill  workers  -which 
became  effective  early  t.his  week  has  a  tendency  to 
alter  the  market  situation  botli  in  print  and  in  several 
raw  materials  used  by  paper  mills.  While  actual 
prices  have  not  yet  been  disturbed  to  any  material 
extent,  the  newsprint,  wood  pulp  and  old  paper  mark- 
ets evince  a  decidedly  firmer  undertone,  and  there 
are  numerous  indications  that  if  the  strike  lasts  some 
broad  fluctuations  in  an  upward  direction  are  likely 
to  develop  in  prices. 

It  is  but  logical  that  the  closing  down  of  some  of  the 
largest  producing  mills  in  the  country,  and  the  out- 
look of  other  plants  having  to  stop  operations  on 
May  11,  would  have  a  stiffening  influence  on  the 
newsprint  market.  Inquiry  from  consuming  quarters 
has  picked  up  to  a  noticeable  extent,  and  there  have 
been  orders  placed  here  and  there  by  publishers  who 
have  thought  it  wise  to  contract  for  an  extra  supply 
of  paper  so  as  to  insure  tlieir  requirements  in  the  event 
the  strikes  continues  for  a  lengthy  period.  Sellers 
of  newsprint  are  distinctly  more  bullish  in  their  views 
and  are  generally  holding  unsold  stocks  at  firmer 
prices.  About  the  lowast  quotexl  on  .spot  newsprint 
in  rolls  in  the  open  market  is  5.50  cents  per  pcnind, 
and  most  of  the  available  .supply  is  held  at  higher 
figure  than  this.  Publishers  are  well  aware  that  pres- 
ent stocks  of  newsprint  are  ample  to  fill  their  normal 
reciuii-ements  for  at  least  six  or  seven  weeks,  but  the 
refusal  of  manufacturers  affected  by  the  strike  to 
quote  on  paper  and  the  stronger  tone  exhibited  by 
the  market  prompt  some  of  them  to  be  more  desirous 
of  adding  to  their  stocks;.. 

Gradual  improvement  seems  to  be  taking-  place  in 
other  branches  of  the  paper  market.  Fine  papei-s 
are  looking  up  both  in  demand  and  price,  and  signs 
point  to  jobbers  regaining  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  values  and  commencing  to  increase  their  stocks. 
President  George  A.  Galliver  of  t.he  American  Writing 
Paper  C'ompany  issued  a  statementi  several  da.vs  ago 
explaining  to  the  public  that  the  mills  of  his  company 
were  not  involved  in  the  newsprint  and  pulp  mill  op- 
eratives strike,  and  saying  that  business  in  writing 
papei-s  is  beginning  to  show  considerable  improvement. 
Mr.  Galliver  states  that  last  week  wa.s  the  best  of  any 
so  far  this  year  for  his  company,  and  that  in  his 
estimation  the  slump  in  buying  which  began  last 
Fall  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that'  continued 
expanfiion  of   trade   can   be   expected    from    now   on. 

Activity  in  box  board  has  broadened  during  the 
past  few  days.  It  is  time  that  most  of  the  additional 
demand  for  boards  has  been  of  a  speculative  eharae- 
l^Y  —  coming  from  boxmakere  and  others  who  ap- 
parently believe  prices  have  reached  bottom  and  who 
t;terefore  are  laying  in  supplies  against  future  re- 
quirements—  but  tlie  fact  remains  that  mill-  are 
securing  more  orders  and  the  market  presents  a  much 
livelier  complexion.  A  leading  board  dealer  in  New- 
York  repoi^s  that  his  concern  has  sold  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  chip  and  news  board  within  the  past  fort- 
night  than    in    the   two   preceding   months. 


.Moreover 


prices  are  beginning  to  reflect  the  increa.sed  movement 
of  board,  and  are  hardening.  A  ma.iorit.v  of  Eastern 
mills  are  refusing  to  .sell  plain  chiji  hoard  at  $^'0 
per  ton  f.o.b.  their  points  and  are  insistent  on  $.'52. 50 
to  $35.,  while  filled  news  board  is  genei-ally  quoted 
at  $35  to  $37.50.  Several  producers  are  understood 
to  be  accepting  a  limited  volume  of  ordei*s  from  reg- 
ular customers  at  slightly  lower  prices  than   the.se. 

Book  pai)ers  hold  fairly  steady  in  price  at  a  basis 
of  around  7  cents  per  pound  on  machine  fini.shed 
book,  and  demand,  if  an^^hing,  is  on  the  rise.  Tis.sue 
paper  manufacturers  are  rather  ,finu  in  t.iieir  iii- 
si.stence  on  a  price  of  95  cents  per  ream  on  No.  1 
wliite  tissue,  basis  20  x  30,  and  the  same  price  on 
No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manila,  24  x  36.  There  is  a 
moderate  demand  for  tissues  although  many  buyers 
are  confining  their  purchases  to  supplies  to  be  had 
from  second  hands  at  less  than  the  figures  quoted  by 
mills. 

No  change  is  reported  in  wrapping  papers.  Tjiere 
is  a  fair  trade  curi-ent,  despite  consumers  buying 
chiefly  in  retail  quantities.  A  bullish  factor  in  the 
wrapping  paper  industrj-  is  that  should  the  strike  of 
newsprint  mill  workers  continue  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time  the  i)robabilities  ai'e  a  good  many  manila 
mills  would  turn  their  machines  over  to  print  paper, 
thus  reducing  the  output  of  mauila  papers  and  making 
for  eiyiancement  in  value  of  such  of  these  ])apers 
as  are  held  in  stock. 

GROUND  WOOD. —  The  strike  at  newsprint  and 
juilp  mills  apparently  has  had  a  stronger  effect  on 
the  ground  wood  market  than  in  any  other  direction. 
Demand  has  broadened  considerably,  and  owners  of 
ptilp  who,  a  few  days  ago,  were  anxiously  .seeking 
to  liquidate  stocks  now  are  holding  up  with  consid- 
erable firmness  and  are  making  little  effort  to  nego- 
tiate sales.  The  rea.son  for  this  is  obvious.  It  is 
generally'  recognized  that  tiio.se  mills  involved  in  the 
.strike  are  the  largpis.t  producers  of  ground  wood  pulp 
and  unbleached  sulphite,  and  that  the  surplus  whicli 
they  manufacture  constitutes  the  bulk  of  supply  whicli 
covere  the  needs  of  the  numerous  smaller  paper  and 
board  plants  t.iiroughout  the  country  -svhieh  do  not 
make  pulp.  With  these  .supplies  removed  from  the 
market,  which  would  be  the  case,  should  the  millls 
whose  employes  are  gone  on  strike  be  compelled  to 
remain  closed  very  long,  consumers  who  depend  on 
stich  sources  for  their  pulp  would  of  necessity  have 
to  look  in  other  quartei-s  for  ground  wood  and  sul- 
p,hite,  thus  leading  to  a  large  increase  in  spot  demand. 
Pulp  gi'indei-s  in  New  York  Static  are  reported  de- 
manding around  $35  a  ton  at  shipping  points  for 
spruce  ground  wood,  while  some  are  said  to  be  hold- 
ing for  higher  figures.  Purchases  from  Canadian 
mills  have  been  reported  at  $30,  and  in  some  instances 
at  less,  but  supplies  at  such  prices  are  declared  to  be 
becoming   light;. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  — A  decidedly  firmer  price 
tone  marks  unbleached  sulphite,  news  gi-ade  especially, 
and  although  other  grades  of  cjiemical  wood  pulp 
have  not  been  perceptibly  affected  by  the  strike  situa- 
tion developed  this  week,  the  general  market  position 
seems  to  be  improved.  Offers  of  $60  and  $65  a  ton 
to  domestic  producers  for  news  grade  .sulphite  have 
been  flatly  turned  down  in  quite  a  number  of  cases, 
and  it  is  authoritatively  reported  that  most  manu- 
facturers are  asking  around  $75  for  this  description 
of  pulp  f.o.b.  producing  plants.  The  same  proba- 
bilities in  the  ground  wood  market,  as  outlined  above, 
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RE-frl5TERED 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  mo*t  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  1 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

18  East  41st  Street. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  424G-47 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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apply  to  unbleached  sulphite,  and  it  is  these  reasons 
that  make  for  a  stronger  condition  in  this  end  of  the 
chemical  pulp  trade. 

Several  of  the  leading  domestic  and  Canadian  pro- 
dueeiB  for  news  grade  sulphite  are  quoting  6.50  cents 
a  pound  at  t^heir  plants  for  their  product,  and  are 
said  to  be  refusing  orders  at  lower  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  domestic  mills  are  offering  bleached 
sulphite  at  almost  a  cent  per  pound  below  this  figure. 
The  pulp  involved  doubtless  is  not  of  as  fine  quality 
aj-;  the  higher-priced  pulp,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
bleached  sulphite  is  available  at  sharp  concessions. 
Tliere  is  little  important  activity  in  kraft  pulp,  sales 
being  of  an  occasional  order  and  seldom  involving 
large  tonnage.  Importations  of  pulp  from  Europe 
at  New  York  recently  have  been  practically  nil,  and 
there  is  little  stirring  in  this  branch  of  tlie  trade. 

RAGS.  —  Demand  for  papermaking  rags  continues 
dull.  The  inflow  of  rags  from  collection  centres  and 
the  g-radual  accumulation  of  stock  in  dealers'  estab- 
li.shments,  make  for  an  easy  price  tone.  Wliite  shirt 
cuttings  of  No.  1  quality  are  reported  to  have  sold 
at  less  than  10  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points, 
while  No.  1  washables  are  reported  available  at  5 
cents,  fancy  shirt  cuttings  -at  6.75  cents,  old  No.  1 
repacked  whites  at  6  cents  and  No.  1  miscellaneous 
packing  at  4.50  cents,  and  repacked  thirds  and  blues 
at  2  cents.  Roofing  rags  are  seldom  bringing  more 
than  65  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  dealere'  points 
for  No.  2  satinets. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Expectations  of  consuming  mills 
being  forced  into  the  old  paper  market;  for  increased 
quantities  of  waste  paper  as  a  result  of  the  closing 
down  of  pulp  mills  because  of  the  strike  make  for  a 
firmer  tone  in  the  paper  stock  market  than  lias  been 
evident  in  a  long  time.  Buying  interest  in  white  news 
cuttings  is  muc^  more  to  the  point;,  this  being  one 
of  the  leading  descriptions  of  old  paper  substituted 
for  ground  wood,  but  prices  still  range  around  1.35 
cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points.  No.  1  mixed  paper 
is  moving  in  larger  volume  but  at  unclianged  prices, 
board  milk  having  as  yet  no  difficulty  in  covering 
their  wants  at  25  to  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Book  stock  is  in  fair  call,  with  sales  of  No.  1  mag- 
azines reported  at  80  to  85  cents  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  old  kraft  paper  is  meeting  with  a  moderate  sale 
at  about  1.50  cents  for  No.  1  packing.  Shavings  are 
(|  notably   unchanged. 

old' ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  — A  steady  demand 
]u-evails  for  old  manila  rope  and  car  lot  quantities  are 
readily  fetching  around  4  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points   in  sales  to  mills.      A   sustaining   factor   is   that 


stocks  of  rope  in  dealers"  hands  give  every  sign  of 
being  unusually  lig,iit,  while  arrivals  of  rope  from 
foreign  sources  are  infrequent  and  of  rather  small 
volume.  Old  bagging  is  neglected  by  consumers  and 
prices  are  strictly  nominal,  there  being  so  little  busi- 
ness passing  that  no  established  value  basis  exists. 


PRICES    ON     GENERAL    CHEMICALS. 

Current    Wholesale     Prices     in     New     York     Market,     Week     of 

May    4th,    1921. 

Carlots  Less  Carlots 

ACID    Acetic,     56%         100   lbs     4.00      -   4.25  4.50      -   5.50 

ACID   Glacial,   99%  % 

carboys 100  lbs.     9.50     -   9.75         10.00     -10.50 

ALUMINUM    Sulphate, 

commercial lb.        .02%-      .02%  .02%-      .03 

ALUMINUM    Sulphate, 

iron     free     lb.        .OSVi-       03%  .03%-      .04V4 

BARIUM    Sulphate    (precip.) 

(blanc     fixe)      ..      ..     lb.        .04%-      .05  .05%-      .06 

CALCIUM   hypochlorite   (bleach- 
ing   powder)     ..   100  lbs.     2.25     -   2.40  2.50     -  2.75 
CHLORINE,    gas,    liquid-cyl- 
inders    (100     lbs.)      ..   lb.        .08     -      .09  .09%-      .10 
GLYCERINE    C.P.    (drums 

extra)     lb.        ...      -      ...  .17     -      .17% 

LITHARGE lb.        .08%-      .09  .09%-      .10 

POTASSIUM    Bichromate    lb.        .111-3     .11%  .12     -      .12% 

SALT     Cake ton        ...      -      ...  33.00      -35.00 

SODA   Ash,    light    ..      100   lbs.      2.00      -   2.10  2.20      -   2.40 

Soda    Ash,     denise  . .      100  lbs.     2.30     -   2.35  2.40     -   2.60 

SODIUM    Borate    (borax)    lb.        .06%-      .06%  .07     -      .07% 

SODIUM    Carbonate    (sal 

soda)     100  lbs.     1.90     -  2.00  2.25     -   2.50 

SODIUM    hydroxide    (caus- 
tic   soda)     ..     ..      100  lbs.     3.65     -   3.75  3.80     -  4.00 
SODIUM    Prussiate,    yel- 
low           lb.        .11%-      .11%  .12     -      .12% 

SULPHUR,   crude    ..    ..      ton  20.00     -22.00  ...      -      ... 

SULPHUR   Dioxide,    liquid. 

cylinders   extra    ....      lb.        .08     -      .08%  .09     -      .10 

New  York  Chemical  Market  has  not  developed  very  act- 
ively. Buyers  are  still  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to 
take    advantage    of   any   recession. 

The  demand  for  soda  ash,  both  light  and  dense,  is  fair, 
the    spot    market    having    been    practically    depleted. 

Holders     of     large     stocks     of    Bleaching     Powder     tend     to 
cut    prices    to    a    certain    extent,    and    a    price    of    $2.10    lias 
been    heard    of    at    works,    though    it    is    hard    to    get    author- 
itative   information    of   prices    under    $2.25. 
The    Alum    market    is    steady. 
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We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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Special   Elbow. 


Digester   Sleeve. 


World"  Bronze 

is  famed  for  its  long-wearing  qualities  un- 
der the  wearing  and  corrosive  action  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

A  pattern  equipment  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  comprehensive  in  Canada 
for  the  needs  of  Sulphite  Mills  in  Valves, 
Fittings  and  Specials,  enables  us  to  quote 
you  rock  bottom  prices. 

So  sure  are  we  that  "World"  Bronze  will 
stand  up  in  service  that  we  are  casting  in 
each  article  the  trade  mark  "World  "  and 
the  words  "Date  Installed"  with  a  raised 
portion  beneath  where  the  date  may  be 
stamped.  Thus  we  give  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  your  Mill  an  absolutely  correct  re- 
cord of  the  life  in  service  of  each  Valve,  Fit- 
ting or  Special  Casting  manufactured  of 
"World"  Bronze 

It  Pays  to  Specify  ''  WORLD  '* 

T.  M^^AVITY  &  SONS  Ltd. 


Digester  Elbow. 

Note  thickening  of  Casting  at 
point  of  wear,  giving  longer 
service. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


St.  John,  N.B. 
Canada 


WINNIPEG 
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News  From  Our  Advertisers 

SANDY  HILL  I.  &  B.  ELECT  OFFICERS. 

At  the  annual  nipeting  of  The  Sandy  Hill  Iron  & 
Brass  Works,  held  at  Hudson  Falls,  New  York,  May 
2nd.  1921,  the  following  directors  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing-  rear : 

A.  J.  Kennedy,  R.  C.  Tefft.  J.,  C.  W.  Kellogg,  H.  L. 
Broughton,  J.  M.  Ferris. 

Following  the  stockholders  meeting  the  directors 
met  and  elected  the  following  officers:— 

A.  J.  Kennedy,  President :  R.  C.  Tefft.  -Tr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident;    J.    M.    Ferris,    Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW  ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  D.  LACEY  &  CO. 

After  May  5  the  New  York  office  of  James  D.  Lacey 
&  Co..  will  occupy  larger  space  in  the  new  Borden 
Building,  where  facilities  are  available  for  our  special- 
ized service  as  Timber  Land  Factors,  which  has  been 
rendered  for  over  forty  years. 

The  location  is  just  north  of  Forty-second  Street, 
corner  of  Forty-fifth  in  the  heart  of  the  new  "up- 
town," on  the  23rd  floor,  room  2306,  but  3.^0  Madison 
Avenue  is  sufficient  address  for  mail. 


THE  HUDSON  TRADING  COMPANY  MOVES. 

The  Trade  will  be  interested  W  learn  of  tlic  removal 
of  the  Hudson  Trading-  Company,  Paper  and  Pulp 
^Merchants,  on  May  1st,  1921,  to  the  seventh  floor 
of  the  new  building.  300  Madison  Avenue,  corner  of 
41.<iti  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  Company  has 
taken  t^e  entire  seventh  floor  in  t;lie  new  building 
which  will  afford  three  times  the  space  liad  in  the 
old  offices. 

The  present  change  marks  a  new  milestone  in  the 
succes.sful  progress  of  this  concern  and  records  another 
<Viapter  in  its  long  history.  Established  iu  the  year 
]SS6  by  its  President,  Mr.  M.  Gottesman,  the  Hudson 
Trading  Company  is  now  counted  as  one  of  the  most 
important    factors    in   the    Pulp    and    Paper    Industry. 

The  Hudson  Trading  Company  maintains  offices 
and  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  has  estab- 
lished a  truly  international  organization,  devoted  solely 
to  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Trade. 

One  of  the  conveniences  that  tjiey  have  instituted 
in  their  new  offices  is  a  special  room  reserved  for  the 
use  of  outi-of-town  mill  men  who  visit  New  York. 

Officers  of  the  Company  are,  President  M.  Gottes- 
man; Vice-Presidents — Saul  Gottesman  and  Benjamin 
Gottesman;  Secretary — Herman  Gottesman. 


Eseher  Wyss  &  Company  of  Montreal,  have  recently 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  2  six-million  Imperial 
gallon  pumps  and  motors,  for  the  Peterborough  Filtra- 
tion Plant.  The  motors  and  switchboard  are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company 
Limited. 


Price  &  Pierce,  Ltd.,  prominent  New  York  paper  and 
pulp  dealers  have  moved  on  May  12th  to  a  new  suite  of 
offices  in  the  National  City  Building,  17  East  42nd  St., 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue,  directly  opposite  their  old 
location,  which  was  at  30  East  42nd  St. 


Charles  James  Bowell,  President  and  Manager  of  The 
Intelligencer  Printing  &  Publishing  House,  Limited, 
passed  away  this  morning  at  his  home,  161  Albert 
street,  Belleville,  Out.,  after  an  ilbiess  of  some  duration. 
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lessen  maintenance  costs 

You  can  insert  a  new  set  of  seat  rings  for  about  1  0  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  a  new  valve.  This  is  why  Pratt  and  Cady  Valves  are  so  economical. 
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or  excessive  vibration.  You  save  money  by  using  Durabla  on  everj' 
flange  joint.  Our  nearest  branch  house  will  gladly  submit  specifica- 
tions  and   prices. 
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THE  N  (EXT  LIMIT  STILL  HOLDS. 

There  is  an  interesting  editorial  in  large  type  on  page 
40  of  the  "Paper  Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  News"  for  May 
14t/i  on  the  subject  of  the  8  cent  limit.  Unfortunately, 
the  comment  on  this  subject  is  based  either  on  mis- 
information or  intentionally  misrepresents  the  situation. 
In  either  case  the  large  number  of  readers  of  the 
Paper  Mill  will  be  misled  by  this  article. 

The  statement  is  made  that  on  September  8th  191(), 
the  Congress  passed  a  law  which  permitted  jiriuting 
paper  valued  at  not  more  than  oc  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Tliis  raised  the  level  by 
100  per  cent,  of  the  previous  figure.  On  Ajiril  ITtli 
1920,  this  limit  was  again  raised  to  8c  per  pound.  The 
Paper  Mill  states  that  this  bill,  which  was  .signed  by 
President  Wilson  on  April  'I'.ivd  1920,  was  for  the  per- 
iod of  one  year  only  and  that  consequently  the  jjcriod 
of  enforcement  expired  on  April  22nd  last.  On  read- 
ing this  bill  and  obtaining  telegraphic  confii-mation  on 
same  from  the  l^nite'd  States,  we  wish  to  make  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  bill  did  not  expire  last  month 
and  does  not  expii'c  until  April  22nd  1922.  It  is  com- 
monlj-  understood  that  the  truth  never  catclies  a  runKM- 
but  we  tru.st  this  correction  of  the  mis-statement  of  our 
eontemi)orary  will  at  least  abbreviate  the  period  of  un- 
certainty and  possible  worry  that  ma>'  have  been  caused 
some  of  our  readers. 

Having  nuide  this  unfortuiuite  mis-statement,  the 
Paiier  Mill  goes  on  to  argue  over  an  import  duty  on  all 
ncws])i-int  valued  at  more  tlian  2yoc.  jier  i)ound,  which 
(if  course,  means  all  newsjtrint.  The  principal  jioint 
brought  out  is  that  free  pajier  puts  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  comi)etiti<in  with 
the  German  jiaper  maker  who  is  subsidized  by  his  gov- 
ernment at  the  rate  of  a  bonus  of  ."iOO  marks  per  ton  of 
newsprint  export,  and  that  the  German  manufacturer 
obtains  his  wood  from  jniblic  lands  at  cost  of  $7.20  per 
cord.  This  subsidy  figures  out  about  .tlO  per  ton  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  and  is  about  100  per  cent, 
of  the  present  value  of  newsprint  in  Xew  York.  Putting 
a  duty  f)n  the  ])rice  of  imported  pai)er  would  simply 
make  the  American  publisher  pay  that  much  moi-e  for 
iiis  supplementary  su]i|ily,  it  being  well  known  tiuit  the 
American  newsprint  industry  cannot  l)egin  to  supply 
the  normal  demand  for  printing  paper  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  well  known  tliat  the  price  of  news- 
print in  the  United  States  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  production  in  American  mills  and  is  in  no  sense 
controlled,  and  |)robably  not  even  influenced,  by  tlie 
co.st  of  production  elsewhere.  It  should  be  stated  fur- 
ther, that  the  opinion  expressed  by  those  whf>  have  used 
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German  newsprint  is  tliat  it  cannot  comi)etc  in  quality 
with  the  American  or  Canadian  product,  so  competi- 
tion from  this  source  is  not  to  l)e  feared,  inasmuch  as 
those  wlio  have  used  the  German  product  are  not  part- 
icularly anxious  to  repeat  tlie  experience. 

In  any  case  it  will  be  seen  that  an  import  duty  on 
newsprint,  no  matter  what  the  price  lunit,  will  simplj 
make  the  American  publisher  pay  that  much  more  for 
the  portion  of  his  paper  which  must  be  imporfed.  At 
any  rate  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  present  law 
will  continue  in  operation  and  in  force  until  April 
22nd  1922.  In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  things  maj- 
happen  but  one  of  these  things  is  not  likely  to  be  a  law 
which  will  require  the  American  newspaper  publisher 
to  ))ay  an  import  duty  on  newsprint. 


THE  COST  OF  CARELESSNESS. 

The  reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  Safety  En- 
gineer for  the  Ontario  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Associa- 
tion, which  appeared  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
for  May  5th,  contain  a  statement  the  significance  of 
which  is  just  beginning  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
editor's  consciousness.  We  refer  to  the  amendment 
which  is  being  added  to  the  Ontario  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  increasing  the  scale  of  compensation 
from  55  per  cent  to  66  2-3  per  cent  of  the  workman's 
earnings  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  pension 
awards  and  the  intimation  that  even  further  increases 
may  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

Coupled  with  this  announcement,  which  must  indeed 
have  startled  the  manufacturers  of  Ontario,  comes  the 
statement  in  the  report  that  the  eo.st  of  compensation 
in  1919  was  .1i251,057  as  against  $134,397  in  1918.  What 
may  be  expected  for  1920  is  indicated  by  the  report 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  40-98  per  cent  in  non- 
fatal accidents  and  an  increase  of  112.5  p.c.  in  fatal 
accidents  during  1920  as  compared  with  1919.  During 
this  time  there  wa^  an  increase  of  10-23  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  full  year  workers.  Summing  this  up 
we  can  see  that,  on  the  average,  each  full  day  worker 
in  1919  lost  1-99  full  days,  while  in  1920  this  loss  was 
3.22  days.  The  total  time  lo.st  in  days  work  during  1920 
reached  the  astounding  total  of  25,453. 

Surely  this  condition  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  pre- 
vention of  accidents  has  been  engaging  the  best 
thought  of  the  managers  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
Ontario  for  many  years  and  for  a  number  of  years  they 
have  formed  a  special  organization  so  that  the  experi- 
ence, t.iiought  and  advice  of  all,  under  the  direction  of 
a  capable  engineer,  are  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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whole  industry  in  that  province.  Moving  pictures  have 
been  shown,  safety  rallies  have  been  held,  contests  have 
been  inaugurated,  to  arouse  not  merely  the  momentary 
interest  of  the  manager  and  the  workmen  but  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  continued  attention  and  co-operation 
in  eliminating,  or  at  least  postponing,  the  day  when  a 
workman  can  no  longer  perform  his  accustomed  ta.sk. 
In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  and  in  many  mills  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  conseientions  attempts  to  co- 
operate on  the  part  of  the  workmen  who  have  formed 
committees  for  the  purpose,  we  find  the  accident  rate 
increasing  and  what  is  more  unfortunate,  we  find  the 
severity  rate  also  increasing.  This  condition  may  not 
be  confined  to,  nor  typical  of,  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, but  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  business 
with  whie-h  the  life  of  nearly  every  reader  nf  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  is  wrapped  up.  It  is  the  bu.si- 
ness  of  each  one  of  us  to  do  our  share  in  removing 
this  scourge. 

With  evidence  on  every  hand  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion which  managements  through  safety  committees, 
safety  engineers,  and  guards  and  warnings  conspicuous 
in  every  plant,  there  is  no  question  whatever  in  our 
mind  but  that  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  workman.  By  this  we  mean  that  there  is  in  the 
average  workman's  mind,  a  cavity  just  about  the  size 
of  314  days  honest  work  which  would  be  filled  with 
productive  effort  and  full  earning  power  if  it  were  in- 
habited by  "an  average  of  one  more  thought  per  day. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  this  curse  of  care- 
lessness and  thoughtlessness  is  the  cause  that  is  costing 
the  industry  what  is  fast  becoming  an  unbearable  bur- 
den and  is  costing  the  workman  and  his  family  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  pain  and  siiffering,  even  want 
of  daily  necessities. 

The  introduction  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  in  Ontario  and  similar  legislation  in  other  provin- 
ces is  certainly  an  advance  over  the  old  system  whereby 
the  workman  was  required  to  bear  too  great  a  share  of 
the  misfortune  of  an  accident  and  particularly  so  where 
the  employer  was  obviously  to  blame  through  lack  of 
proper  safeguards.  The  employer  of  the  present  day. 
however,  recognizes  the  advantage  both  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  point  of  view  in  keeping  his 
workmen  physicallj'  and  mentally  at  their  liighest 
efficiency;  consequently  there  are  few  unguarded 
points  in  the  paper  mill  and  there  are  no  sources  of 
accident  which  cannot  be  easily  avoided  at  the  cost  of 
a  thought  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  Since  the 
editor  learned  that  while  calenders  "have  no  teeth 
their  gums  are  hard,"  feeding  fingers  and  improved 
doctors  have  done  away,  at  least  on  one  familiar  old 
Fourdrinier,  with  the  necessity  for  the  back  tender  to 
get  very  close  to  this  source  of  danger.  Other  parts 
of  the  mill  have  been  likewise  protected  but  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  will  ]u-event  a  man  from  delibera- 
tely walking  through  an  open  main  drive  belt,  or  pul- 


ling out  sticks  from  the  bottom  of  a  block  pile,  or  lifting 
an  elevator  gate  to  see  which  way  the  elevator  is  mov- 
ing, or  standing  on  a  gear  guard  to  oil  a  machine,  or 
throwing  in  a  switch  while  men  are  working  on  the 
line,  or  leaving  obstructions  in  a  passage  way,  or  throw- 
ing material  out  of  windows  without  first  looking 
below,  or  doing  about  fifteen  thousand  other  simple 
acts  of  carelessness  wliicli  occur  everyday — and  that 
single  preventive  is  ii  thought.  If  the  average  work- 
man is  not  willing  to  give  this  eontributiou  to  the  in- 
dustry which  employs  him  when  the  lack  of  such 
thought  is  costing  the  industry  in  a  single  province 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  then  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  had  better  be  invited  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  middle  of  an  open  field  where  if  he 
can  find  a  chance  to  du  injury  it  will  only  be  iiimsclf 
that  will  suffer. 

Workmen's  compensation  is  almost  putting  a  jire- 
miuiii  on  carelessness  aiul  the  burden  on  industry  has 
reached  the  liinil.     The  careless  man  must  ;?o. 


COBWEBS. 

A  I'cadci'  wants  to  know  if  that  item  in  our  last  issue 
about  asking  the  minisfei-  to  ])rfacli  a  monthly  Safety 
First  scrnidii  refers  to  pri>lect  inn  "roni  fire. 


ilr.  R.  F.  Aver.v,  of  the  Spanish  River  Mills,  is  the 
pi'ond  liusband.  (pictures  in  the  News  pi'ove  it!)  of 
iliss  Mary  Stone.  Wonder  why  they  chose  the  Secre- 
tary of  Industrial  Relations  Tor  liest  man — By  the  Ma\-. 
he  and  the  maid  of  honor  make  a  pi'etty  good  picture. 


Api'opos  of  the  above  comment  on  accidents.  The 
Broke  Hustler  says  that  five  departments  at  Iroquois 
Falls  have  been  operated  four  months  without  an  acci- 
dent. They  are:  Sulphite,  Mixing  Room,  Finishing 
Room,  Saw  Mill,  and  Fire  Protection  and  Sanitary, 
involving:-   12(1  ^vorkmcn.      \Vc  lil'i   our  hat.   frcnllemen. 


Financial  experts  see,  in  the  recent  recovery  of 
foreign  exchanges,  reason  for  anticipating  better  trade 
cnndit  ions. 


The  editor  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  meeting  Mr. 
Paul  Touanneau  of  Vai.ssier  et  Caron,  papermakers  of 
Yendome,  France.  He  is  visiting  some  typical  suljihite. 
groundwood  and  paper  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  particular  object  of  studying  at  first 
hand  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  pulp  his  company 
will  use.  Madame  Jouanneau  accompanies  her  hus- 
band. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  French  mills  are  re- 
covering, and  that  imjiorts  from  Germany  are  decreas- 
ing becau.se  the  home  mills  can  now  sell  paper  at  about 
half  the  price  of  a  year  ago. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Moisture  Content  of  Wood  to  its  Decay, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Spraying  of  Log  Piles 

Hy  WALTER  11.  SNELL, 

Assistiiiil    I'ldfcssor  of  Botany,  Brown  University  and  t'oi-nierly  Forest  Pathologist, 

V.  8.  Department  of  Agrieulture. 


The  pi'e  vent  ion  of  fire  in  ])iles  of  pulp  wood  by 
means  of  artificial  fog  has  been  advocated  reeeutly  by 
F.  J.  lloxie  '.  Tlie  idea  is  of  course  to  keep  the  wood 
wet  enough  to  prevent  its  catching  fire.  But  while 
the  log  piles  are  being  protected  from  fire,  a  question 
naturally  arises: — is  this  wetting  of  the  logs  going  to 
bring  conditions  favorable  to  decay  and  thus  cause  as 
much  loss  as,  if  not  more  than,  what  is  now  caused  bj' 
fire? 

The  growth  of  the  wood-destroying  fungi  in  wood  is 
dependent  upon  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  and  of 
oxygen,  granting  that  these  fungi  have  a  favorable 
food  to  grow  upon  and  a  favorable  temperature.  The 
anujunts  of  nn)isture  and  air  within  the  wood  are  dir- 
ectly related  one  to  the  other.  Wood  is  made  up  of 
cells  which  are  hollow,  ihe  hollow  portions  of  lumina 


Figure  1.  Cross  section  of  spruce,  a  liglit  wood,  sliowing  re- 
latively small  amount  of  wood  substance  and  large  lumina. 
which  may  contain  air  or  water,  x  300.  Photograph  by 
F.  J.  Hoxie. 

being  large  or  small  accoi'ding  to  the  density  of  the 
wood.  Hence,  in  a  light  w^ood  like  spruce  (figure  1) 
we  find  the  walls  thin  and  the  empty  spaces  (the 
lumina)  rather  large.  While  in  a  hard  pine  (figure  2). 
tlie  walls  are  thick  and  solid  and  the  lumina  corres- 
pondingly smaller.  These  lumina  of  the  wood  cells  may 
contain  either  water  or  air,  and  it  is  clear  that  those 
portions  not  filled  with  water  will  have  air  in  them 
and  vice  versa.  If  water  is  forced  into  the  wood,  air 
will  be  foi-ced  out  and  if  water  is  withdrawn  from  the 
wood,  air  will  enter. 

As  ah'eady  mentioned,  the  growth  of  fungi  within 
wood  is  dependent  upon  a  propei'  amount  of  air  and 
moisture — which  means  a  proper  balance  between  the 
air  and  moisture  supply  within  the  wood.  If  too  little 
moisture  is  present,  fungi  cannot  grow  for  the  lack  of 
it.     If  large  percentages  of  M'ater  are  present  in  the 


wood,  fungi  cannot  grow,  not  because  there  is  too 
much  water,  but  because  there  is  too  little  air.  In 
other  words,  a  fungus  will  drown  under  water,  where 
it  cannot  get  air,  just  as  a  man  will.  Drowning  of 
plants  and  animals  is  essentially  asphyxiation.  Between 
the  two  limits  where  there  is  too  little  moisture  to  sup- 
port fungus  growth  and  where  there  is  too  little  air 
because  of  its  displacement  by  water,  there  is  a  wide 
zone  where  growth  is  possible,  and  a  certain  peak  in 
the  curve  wliere  conditions  or  air  and  moisture  are  at 
the  optimum.  It  is  important  to  know  just  what  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  moisture  and  air  content  of 
pulp  logs  which  are  constantly  sprayed  as  mentioned 
above  and  the  three  cardinal  points  (minimum,  optim- 
um and  maximum  points  of  growth)  in  the  aii'-moist- 
ure  curve  of  wood-destroj'ing  fungi. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  reveal  what  is  thus 
far  known  regarding  the  air  and  moisture  relations  of 
fungi  which  decay  wood.  The  data  are  taken  from  a 
])aper  pul)lished  in  Germany  by  Muench  -  and  from 
])rcliminary  experiments  made  by  the  writer.  The 
German  writer  performed  an  extended  series  of  exper- 
iments upon  the  fungi  which  cause  the  sapstaining  or 
bluestaining  of  sap  lumber,  and  also  upon  several 
fungi  which  decay  wood.  In  general  he  found  that 
none  of  tlie  fungi  of  either  group  could  invade  fresh 
(that  is,  green)  sapwood,  which  contained  50%  of 
water  (equivalent  to  143%  of  water  calculated  on  the 
oven  dry  weight  of  the  wood).  As  the  Avood  was  dried, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  fungi  invaded  the  wood 
more  deeply  aiul  did  more  damage  the  drier  the  wood, 
up  to  a  certain  limit. 

Table  one  shows  the  results  of  Muench  "s  experiments 
upon  the  moisture  relations  of  one  of  the  sapstain 
fungi    ( Ceratostomella   coerulea)    in   the   sapwood    of 


Figure2.  Cross  section  of  jack  pine,  a  medium  heavy  wood, 
showing  relatively  large  amount  of  wood  substance  in  the 
thick  walLs  and  smaller  amount'  of  air  and  water  space. 
Compare  with  spruce  in  figure  1.  x  300  Photograph  by 
F.  .J.  Hoxie. 


'  P.  J.  Hoxie,  Fire  prevention  in  pulpwood  by  means 
of  artificial  fog.  Pidp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada, 
Jan.  6  and  13,  1921. 


-  Muench,  E.  Untersuchungen  "ueber  Immunitaet 
und  Krankheitsempfaenglichkeit  der  Holzpflanzen  in 
Naturwissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fuer  Foi-st — und 
Landwirtschaft  7:54. 
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Scotch  pine.  In  columns  2  and  3  the  results  are  given 
on  the  basis  of  air  volume  and  the  volume  of  water 
within  the  cell  cavities  (exclusive  of  the  water  in  the 
cell  walls  themselves)  on  the  basis  of  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  wood.  In  column  5  of  the  table,  Muench's 
figure>s  are  translated  into  the  engineers'  terms  of  per- 
centage of  water  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  wet  log.  Column  6  gives  the  figures  in 
terms  of  water  over  and  above  "the  oven  dry  weight  of 
the  wood.  It  is  seen  from  the  bottom  of  column  5  that 
239^  of  water  allowed  very  little  iicuetration  (or  stain- 
ing) of  the  wood  by  the  fungus,  that  from  25%  up  to 
42%  of  water  allowed  the  maximum  amount  of  stain- 
ing, and  from  there  up  to  54%;  there  was  a  gradual  de- 
crease in  fungus  growth  and  none  at  all  at  59%. 
Column  2  shows  that  for  the  most  favorable  growth  of 
this  finigus  within  wood,  there  must  be  a  quantity  of 
air  equivalent  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  block 
(42  to  59  cubic  centimeters  in  100).  Muench  did  not 
give  figures  for  the  growth  of  the  true  wood-destroy- 
ing fungi,  but  showed  that  in  general  the  same  figures 
given  for  the  sapstain  fungi  held  true  for  the  wood 
destroyers.  He  did  not,  however,  point  out  thsit  these 
percentages  hold  only  for  woods  of  about  the  same 
densitj'  as  those  he  used  and  that  they  do  not  apply  to 
lighter  or  heavier  woods. 

Table  1.  —  Data  obtained  by  Muencb  upon  the  relation  of 
the  grrowth  of  a  sapstain  fungus  fCeratostomella  coe- 
rulea)  to  the  moisture  and  air  supply  in  Scotch  Pine 
Sapwood. 


Results    as    tabulated    by    Muench 
on  basis  of  100  com.  of  wood 


Results      Results  in 
shown  as     terms  of 
moisture  %     water 

of  total  above  oven 
weight  of  dry  weight 
wet  wood      of  wood 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Block 

Air  in 

Volume  of 

Peneti-ation 

wood 

free  water 

and 

above  fiber      staining 

saturation     by  fungus 

1 

15  com 

45  ccm 

none 

59% 

143% 

2 

23      •• 

35      •• 

little 

54',; 

119% 

3 

25       •• 

32      ■■ 

527< 

111% 

4 

36       " 

24      " 

48% 

92% 

5 

38      •• 

22      " 

47% 

88%: 

6 

40      " 

18       " 

44% 

1%'A 

7 

42       " 

16      "     ] 

optimum 

[     42% 

74%. 

8 

47       " 

11       •■ 

for 

38% 

62% 

9 

54      " 

4      •• 

growth 

31% 

45% 

10 

55       " 

5       " 

of 

31.6% 

46% 

11 

59      •■ 

—  1       " 

fungus 

25%, 

33% 

12 

61       •■ 

—  3      " 

23% 

28% 

In  order  to  check  up  Muench  "s  figures  and  to  get 
more  exact  data  for  the  latter  class  of  fungi,  the  pres- 
ent writer  started  some  experiments  in  the  Department 
of  Botany  at  Brown  University  upon  the  moisture 
relations  of  five  of  the  fungi  found  decaying  struct- 
ural  timbers   in    New    England    cotton    mills    ''.      The 


*  A  study  of  these  fungi  carried  on  by  the  writer  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, is  soon  to  appear  as  a  Bulletin  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agi-icuiture. 


fungi  are  Lenzites  sepiaria,  Lenzites  trabea,  Trametes 
serialis,  Femes  rossus  and  Lentlnus  lepideus.  The  first 
four  of  these  are  found  quite  commonly  on  pulp  logs. 
Two  woods  of  different  densities  were  used  in  the  tests 
— loblolly  pine  sap  Meighing  27.5  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot 
and  Sitka  spruce  weighing  about  22  lbs.  (specific 
gravities  of  .44  and  .35  respectively).  Only  one  series 
of  tests  has  thus  far  been  comjileted,  hut  the  results 
obtained  are  of  value  in  the  jiresent  discussion  upon 
the  spraying  of  jnilpwood  and  the  question  of  decay 
ill  the  wet  ]iiles.  Further  experiments  u])on  this  rela- 
tion between  decay  and  the  moisture  content  of  wood, 
especiall.v  the  relation  of  the  density  of  the  wood  to  the 
moisture-decay  curve,  are  still  in  progress. 

The  results  upon  the  loblolly  pine  sap  are  very  close- 
ly in  line  with  those  of  the  German  writer  on  Scotch 
pine.  There  was  found  to  be  very  little  decay  when 
the  amount  of  water  was  below  the  fiber  saturation 
point  (25%  in  terms  of  the  oven  dry  weight  of  the 
wood),  but  with  increase  of  moisture  content  the  de- 
cay became  more  extended.  The  greatest  amount  of 
decay  occurred  between  33%  and  42%.  From  42% 
on,  the  amount  decreased.  At  50%-  there  was  a  little 
decay  and  none  at  60%. 

Conditions  were  different  with  the  spruce,  a  lighter 
wood.  Penetration  and  decay  b.v  the  fungi  began  a 
little  below  the  fiber  saturation  point  for  this  wood 
and  increased  in  amount  with  higher  percentages  of 
moisture.  The  greatest  amount  was  between  30%  and 
57%.  There  was  no  penetration  by  the  m.ycelium  and 
decay  at  67%.  It  is  seen  that  the  latter  values  are 
higher  for  the  pruce  than  for  the  sap  pine.  Obvious- 
1}',  the  values  representing  the  upper  moisture  limits 
for  decay  will  vary  inversely  with  the  density  of  the 
wood. 

With  reference  to  the  decay  of  pulpwood,  however, 
the  figures  on  Sitka  spruce  represent  an  extreme  ease, 
for  this  wood  is  lighter  than  any  of  the  other  pulp- 
woods.  Table  II  shows  that  the  Sitka  spruce  used 
weighed  22  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  while  poplar,  balsam 
and  red  spruce  weigh  26-27  lbs.  or  very  near  the  density 
of  the  pine  saj)  used.  Hence,  the  figures  on  the  relation 
of  moisture  content  to  decay  of  the  loblolly  pine  sap 
will  be  applicable  to  the  pulpwoods. 

Table  II. — Densities  of  a  few  common  woods,  including 
some  woods  used  in  making  pulp. 

Density         Specific  gravity 
(lbs  per  cubic       (weight  and 

foot,  ,  volume 

oven  dry.)  oven  dry.) 

White  oak 44  .71 

Sweet  birch 43  .70 

Sugar  maple 41  .66 

Longleaf  pine 40  .64 

Paper  birch 38  .60 

Pitch  pine 34  .54 

Loblolly   pine    sap*    .  .  28  .44 

Cottonwood 27  .43 

Balsam 26  .41 

Red   spruce 26  .41 

Sitka   spruce* 22  .35 

*  These  two  woods  were  the  ones  used  in  the  tests 
quoted. 

In  a  recent  article,  Sutermeister^  reports  that  spray- 

■*  Suterineister,  E.  Spraying  wood  for  preservation 
and  fire  i)rotectioii.  Paper,  pp.  21  and  30.  Dec.  22 
1920. 
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iii^'  a  pile  of  i)i)|ilar  ln^s  I'nr  a  sliort  iicfiixl  resulted  in 
tlie  ))iil|i  bolts  lakiiiy-  up  water  to  the  amount  of  52',-, 
to  60 /( .  The  ]i)<Xii  sprayed  as  lie  describes  were  cover- 
ed with  molds  and  slime  molds,  were  neai'ly  black  in 
color  and  luul  the  ajipearance  of  beiiiir  badly  decayed. 
Jixamiiuition  proved,  however,  that  "Ih,'  greater  part 
of  the  wood  was  sound  and  very  few  loii's  co)ild  be 
found  which  were  soft  enou»h  to  allow  a  knife  to  be 
driven  into  them  moi-e  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch". 

If  spraying  a  pile  of  logs  for  a  few  months  added 
529^  to  607f  of  water,  continuous  spraying  over  longer 
periods  would  probably  increase  the  amount  of  water. 
The  writer's  experiments  with  five  different  fungi, 
four  of  which  occur  ujion  puljiwood,  show  that  60%  of 
water  in  the  logs  will  eliminate  all  danger  of  serious 
loss  from  decay.  These  results  should  puahle  pulp 
mill  owners  to  proceed  with  confidence  in  the  installa- 
tion of  a  spray  s3'stem  such  as  advocated  by  Hoxie.  A 
constant  spray  or  "artificial  fog"  will  keep  the  logs 
sufficiently  wet  to  i)rotect  them  from  both  fire  and 
decay.  Logs  so  wet  will  mold  on  the  outside,  but  niolds 
do  no  damage  to  wood  beyond  discoloring  it  super- 
ficially. 


NEW  BROMPTON  BONDS  TO  YIELD  8  10 
PER  CENT. 

Greensliields  it  Company,  have  issued  their  ]iros- 
pectus  dealing  with  the  public  offering  of  $2,500,000 
of  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Companj-,  Limited,  8  per 
cent  convertible  20-year  mortgage  bonds  at  99  and  in- 
terest. The  issue  is  dated  May  1,  1921,  and  is  due  May 
1,  1941,  interest  ])a,\"able  semi-annuall.v  May  1  and 
November  1  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Halifax,  "Winnipeg 
and  Vancouver.  Coupon  bonds  of  *t;l,000,  $500  and 
$100  denominations  are  issued  with  privilege  of  regis- 
tration as  to  principal  only. 

The  bonds  are  callable  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any 
interest  date  at  the  option  of  the  company  at  110  and 
accrued  interest  to  Ma.v  1,  1931,  provided  holders  be 
given  90  days"  notice  in  which  to  exercise  conversion 
privileges;  after  that  date  at  105  to  May  1,  1936  there- 
after at  par. 

The  circular  gives  the  total  authorized  bonded  debt, 
including  the  present  issue,  at  $6,707,000  of  which 
$5,913,000  is  issued.  The  8  per  cent  cumulative  pref- 
erred stock  is  fully  issued,  $2,000,000,  and  the  210.000 
shares  of  no-par-value  common  stock  authorized  is 
issued  to  the  extent  of  140,000  shares,  or  $7,000,000. 
Bonds  of  the  current  issue  are  convertible  at  any  time 
until  Ma.v  1,  1931,  at  holders'  option,  into  common 
stock  on  the  basis  of  20  shares  of  common  for  each 
$1,000  ])ar  value  of  bonds. 

Full  details  of  the  Brompton  plants  and  operations 
are  given  in  the  circular,  but  these  have  been  review- 
ed in  these  columns  a  number  of  times  and  require  no 
further  comment  at  present. 


BOARD  APPROVES  CANADIAN  TIMBER. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  been 
informed  that  practical  tests-  of  British  Columbia 
timbers — Douglas  fir,  B.C.  spruce  and  western  hem- 
lock— b.v  H.  M.  Board  of  Works,  London,  on  behalf  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  timbers  of  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute, have  pi'oved  quite  satisfactor.v  and  that  as  a 
result  these  woods  will  be  included  in  the  official  tim- 
ber specifications  of  that  department  as  alternatives 
to  European  joinery  timbers. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  SUMMER  MEETING. 

The  time  tor  the  .Summer  Meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  is  approaching  and  the  Executive  Council  have 
decided  to  hold  it  in  the  .St.  Maurice  \'alley.  Those 
who  accompanied  the  Technical  Section  four  years  ago 
will  remember  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  trij)  in 
this  same  district  and  with  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  since  that  time,  no  member  can  afford  to  be 
absent. 

The  railroad  auth(n-ities  advise  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Section  to  travel  using  the  regular  trains,  and  spe- 
cial sleepers  will  be  retained  for  use  at  the  different  mill 
points.  This  arrangement  is  made  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  accommodation  at  points  such  as  Three 
Rivers  and  Grand 'Mere. 

There  will  be  no  papers  on  this  trip.  It  will  be  an  out- 
door meeting  and  the  hope  is  to  see  the  St.  Maurice 
plant,  the  vast  undertakings  which  have  been  eonsiim- 
mated  at  the  Laurentide  mills,  and  the  mag:ical  changes 
which  /lave   been  made   ah  the   Belgo   Companv. 

The  party  will  leave  Montreal  at  10.30  (.Standard 
time),  Windsor  Station  on  the  evening  of  Tuesdaij,  Jinw 
14th,  and  will  be  back  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the 
17th,  in  time  for  out  of  town  members  to  make  connec- 
tions for  Toronto  and  elsewhere. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  exclusive  of  meals  will  be  $20  per 
person.  This  will  include  train  fare  and  the  use  of 
sleeper  for  the  period  of  the  trip.  Ever\'body  cannot 
have  a  lower  berth  but  first    come  will  l)e  fii-st  served. 

Members  should  return  postcards  (sent  out  this  week) 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  t'hat  this  secretary  may  make 
proper  arrangements. 


PROGRESS  OF  NATIONAL  FORESTRY  PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  American  Paper 
&  Pulp  Association  is  being  scheduled  for  a  series  of 
talks  to  Kotarj-  Clubs  and  similar  organizations  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan  during  the  early  part  of  June,  when  he 
will  discuss  the  Snell  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  of  the  paper  industry  for  a  continuous  suppl.v 
of  raw  material. 

Valuable  ammunition  showing  the  need  of  reforest- 
ation is  available  through  the  announcement  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  that 
its  wood  using  surve.v  of  New  York  Stat^  made  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  shows 
a  30  per  cent  decrease  of  the  number  of  wood  using 
concerns  in  the  state  since  1912,  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  forests  which  furnished  their  raw 
material.  This  survey  is  indicative  of  what  would  be 
disclosed  by  survey  of  other  states. 

The  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission  has,  through  Maj. 
W.  M.  Jaeoby,  published  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Penn- 
s.ylvania  Legislature  to  enable  the  Federal  government 
to  secure  land  for  a  national  forest  to  protect  the  head- 
quarters and  avert  floods  in  the  Ohio  River. 

After  a  short  period  of  full  time  service  for  the  Na- 
tional Forestry  Program  Committee,  the  ^secretaiy.  W. 
B.  Rulloek  of  this  committee,  has  been  made  head  of 
a  new  department  in  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  which  was  from  the  start  a  leader  in  the 
campaign  for  a  national  forest  polic.v.  Because  of  the 
interest  of  the  paper  industr.v  in  forestr.v,  and  of  the 
secretary's  own  interest  in  the  problem,  he  will  be  al- 
lowed by  the  association  to  continue  his  work  for  the 
national  committee  without  salarv.  but  as  a  "labor  of 
love." 
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PRESERVATION  OF  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 
PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Editor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Maya/.iiie. 

I  have  recently  read  remarks  by  an  American  Paper 
Manufacturer,  who  is,  quite  naturally,  selfishly  inter- 
ested, regarding;  the  proposed  Canadian  embargo 
against  the  export  from  Canada  of  pulpwood  for  the 
United  States  Mills.  I  note  that  the  advocacy  of  such 
an  embargo  by  Canada  is  described  as  "propaganda 
of  men  striving  to  serve  personal  ends,"  and  from 
"selfish  interests.'"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sel- 
fishness is  entirely  on  the  other  side,  when  the  American 
Mills  want  to  deprive  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturer  of  his  raw  material. 

If  w'ood  w-ere  being  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  supply  the  Canadian  IMills  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  be  "liefore  some  action  would  be  taken  along 
these  same  lines? 

Canada  is  in  a  much  worse  plight  so  far  as  her  avail- 
able sujiply  of  standing  timber  is  concerned  than  is  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  my  own  personal  ends  are 
concerned,  my  mills  in  Canada  have  the  largest  supi)ly 
of  standing  wood,  based  on  their  capacity,  of  any  pulp 
mills  in  the  world,  all  of  which  land  is  owned  in  fee, 
with  the  wood  now  exportable  to  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  selfish  interests 
in  supporting  an  embargo  or  export  tax  on  pulpwood. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  a  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
mills  on  both  sides  of  the  line  is  critical,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  sulphite  pulp,  at  least,  should  even  now  be 
manufactured  out  of  some  annual  crop  instead  of  trees, 
even  though  the  quality  would  be  inferior,  and  the 
cost  much  greater.  We  need  what  standing  wood  sup- 
ply now  remains  for  the  building  of  homes  aiul  uses 
for  which  there  is  no  sub.stitute  for  wood. 

I  note  it  is  stated  that  Alaska  can  furnish  perpetu- 
ally one  third  of  the  print  paper  consumption  in  rlic 
United  States,  but  when  we  consider  that  pa])er  uses 
only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  wood 
consumed  anually  in  the  United  States,  one-third  of 
this  woiild  be  merely  one  per  cent,  of  our  total  con- 
sumption, so  we  might  as  well  forget  Alaska.  Further- 
more, as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Alaskan  wood  is  used 
to  any  extiSit  it  will  not  be  reserved  for  paper  alone 
but  will  be  used  for  all  other  purposes  for  which  wood 
is  required.  And,  when  you  consider  that  the  entire 
supply  in  the  Alaska  National  Forest  would  last  the 
Ihiited  States  for  all  purposes  only  a  matter  of  about 
one  year,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  are  only  rais- 
ing a  false  hope  in  counting  upon  Alaska  for  a  future 
paper  supply. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  wood  and 
timber  in  the  United  States  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  if  the  entire  supply  were  drawn  from  Canada 
alone,  the  total  available  Canadian  supply  would  last 
the  TTnited  States  only  about  six  years. 

The  present  temporary  surplus  of  pulpwood  and 
lumber  was  simply  brought  a1)out  by  the  high  prices 
of  1920.  which  enabled  the  lumbermen  to  operate  in 
the  remote  sections  that  contain  our  present  remain- 
ing supply.  As  soon  as  business  returns  to  normal, 
this  apparent  surplus  will  very  soon  vanish  and  will 
not  be  replaced  until  prices  become  sufficiently  high 
so  that  the  lumberman  can  again  pay  for  the  long 
hauls.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  lumber  is  being  sold 
a1   the  present  time  at  an  actual  loss  of  ^IS  to  $20  per 


thousand  feet,  and  pulpwood   in  alxuit   tiie  same   pro- 
portion. 

This  shortage  of  staiuling  timber  is  woi'ld-wide,  so 
we  cannot  look  to  other  countries  for  supplies.  As 
soon  as  business  resumes  anything  like  normal  propor- 
tions there  will  be  a  sad  awakening  for  our  pul])  and 
paper  mills  in  so  far  as  their  supply  of  raw  material  is 
concerned;  and  that  is  why  1  say  these  mills  should 
liegin  even  now  to  use  some  annual  crop  as  a  substi- 
tute, at  least  for  their  sulphite  pulp. 

"When  such  authorities  as  Senator  "W.  C.  Edwards  of 
Ottawa,  one  of  the  best  posted  lumbermen  of  Canada, 
state  that  the  standing  supply  in  Eastern  Canada  will 
be  exhausted  in  about  twelve  years,  and  R.  W.  Ilibber- 
son  of  the  well-known  timber  cruising  firm  of  Ilibber- 
son  Brothers  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  advises  us 
that  even  British  Columbia  will  be  facing  a  timber' 
famine  within  fifteen  years,  surely  the  time  has  -itrived 
for  some  iuunediate  action  towards  the  retaining  of 
our  renuuning  supply  for  our  home  industries. 

FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM. 
Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  May  11,  1921. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES   FROM  JAPAN. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  has  transmitted  the  following  trade  inquiries 
from  that  country  to  the  Dominion  Department  of  trade 
and  Cnmmerce. 

296.J.  Wood-i)Hlp. — An  important  organization  in 
Southern  Japan  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
mills  interested  in  the  export  of  sulphite  pul|)  to  Japan. 
Samples  and  prices  are  requested  at  once. 

29(J4.  Wood-pulp. — An  old-established  Bi-itish  firm  in 
Kobe  wish  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian 
bleached  pulp.  The.y  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  could 
submit  good  business,  providing  that  price  and  quality 
of  pulp  are  satisfactory. 

2965.  Pulp  and  paper. — An  American  firm  whicli  has 
l)een  doing  business  in  Japan  for  several  \ears  in  Osaka 
and  Kobe  are  interested  in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
for  future  business,  and  Mould  be  glad  to  i-eceive  sam 
l)les  and  prices  from  Canadian  mills.  They  state  that 
business  is  a  little  slack  at  the  present  time,  but  if  sam- 
ples and  prices  were  to  be  had  they  would  be  able  to 
jump  in  and  get  business  at  the  opportune  moment.        ' 

2966.  Paper. — An  import  and  export  concern  with 
branches  in  all  the  important  cities  in  Japan  are  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high- 
class  writing  paper,  bonds,  ledger  papers,  etc.  Sam- 
ples and  full  particulars  should  be  sent  at  once. 

2967.  Wood-pulp. — A  Japanese  concern  of  good  stand- 
ing would  like  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Can- 
adian bleached  and  unbleached  pulp.  Th.ey  intimate 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  get  good  business,  and 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some  Canadian  mill  who 
could  make  good  deliveries  and  who  would  be  willing 
to  form  a  permanent  connection. 


WORK  MAY  BE  RESUMED  AT  KAPUSKASING. 

According  to  reports  from  Cobalt,  it  is  probable  thai 
the  work  on  the  construction  of  the  mill  and  dam  of  the 
Spruce  Falls  Company  at  Kapuskasing,  which  has  been 
suspended,  will  be  resumed  at  an  early  date.  There  are 
7.1,000  cords  of  wood  in  the  river  for  the  company.  It 
is  also  stated  here  that  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  small  pulp  mill  on  the  Frederickhouse  Riv- 
er, at  Connaught.  to  handle  the  25.000  cords  of  wood 
there,  and  that  this  will  be  in  operation  tiiis  siunmer. 
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The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada 


By  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 


The  work  done  h>-  tlie  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
of  Canada  deserves  to  be  far  more  widely  and  trenerally 
known  than  it  is.  It  is  work  of  the  highest  importance 
by  reason  not  only  of  its  present  intrinsic  useful- 
ness but  also  of  its  potentialities  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  organization  is  under  the  Forestry  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  located  at  700 
I'niversity  Street,  Montreal.  Tlie  buildings  which  are 
in  tlie  grounds  of  McGill  University,  are  occupied  free. 
These  buildings  include  the  laboratories  building, 
whicli  houses  the  paper  machine,  the  pulp  and  paper 
division  chemical  laboratory,  the  digester  house,  and 
carpenter  shop.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts laboratories  share  with  McGill  its  strength-of- 
material  testing  laboratory,  in  which,  in  fact,  it  owns 
certain  machinery,  while  it  also  uses  other  machinery 
which  is  owned  by  McGill. 

The  total  staff  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories, 
exclusively  devoted  to  research  and  experimental  work, 
numbers  about  18.  A  good  deal  of  misconception,  per- 
haps, prevails  as  to  the  true  function  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  right  view  is  that  it.s  proper  function  is 
scientific  and  industrial  research  in  connection  with 
woods  and  with  every  product  manufactured  or  derived 
therefrom  by  mechanical  or  chemical  processes.  It  is 
)iot  generall.v  known  that  a  vigorous  I'oorgaiiization  of 
the  laboratories  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  seven 
months,  in  which  time  seven  technical  men  have  been 
added  to  the  staff,  Avhile  there  are  several  positions 
still  to  be  filled.  Mr.  W.  Kynoeh  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  the  work  of  which  is  divided  into 
four  divisions  of  research  and  technical  service. 

First,  there  is  the  division  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  post  of  head  of  this  division  is 
vacant.  The  main  lines  of  research,  in  this  division,  as 
to  the  work  in  which,  as  is  naturally  appropriate  in  a 
publication  of  this  kind,  something  will  be  said  in  some 
detail,  a  little  later  on,  comprise  the  utilization  of  waste 
sulphite  liquor;  the  manufacture  of  blotting  paper;  the 
chipping,  drying  and  baling  of  pulpwood  for  shipment; 
the  chemistry  of  Canadian  woods  in  relation  to  pulp 
manufacture,  the  relation  of  relative  humidity  and  tem- 
perature to  the  moisture  content  of  woods  (this  work 
is  transacted  in  co-operation  witli  the  division  of  Tim- 
ber Physics)  ;  the  beating  of  pulp,  that  is  to  say,  the 
reduction  of  this  operation  to  a  scientific  process;  the 
sulphite  process,  namely  the  penetration  of  cooking 
liquor  in  relation  to  moisture  content  of  chips,  etc. ;  the 
efficiency  of  new.sprint  splice  (this  work  is  done  in  ■•o- 
operation  with  the  division  of  Timber  Tests). 

Secondly,  there  is  the  division  of  Timber  Physics. 
In  this  division,  of  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Hale  is 
the  head,  the  research  is  concerned  with  the  physical 
properties  of  timber,  starting  with  the  anatomy  of  tim- 
ber, which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing.  The  main 
lines  of  research  in  this  division  include  fibre  length 
studies  on  Canadian  woods — 25,000  measurements  have 
been  made — the  methods  of  reducing  the  hygroseo- 
picity  of  woods,  the  preparation  of  reference  collec- 
tion of  microscopic  slides  of  Canadian  and  other  woods 
and  studies  of  the  anatomy  of  such  woods ;  fungus  bed 
tests  of  the  resistance  of  Canadian  timber  to  wood- 
de.stroying  fungi;  the  decay  of  structural  timber  in 
buildings  and  its  prevention ;  the  decay  of  stored  pulp- 


wood  and  deterioration  of  stored  pulp  and  their  pre- 
vention;  the  relation  of  the  relative  humidity  and  tem- 
perature to  the  moisture  content  of  woods — this  last- 
mentioned  work  is  carried  out  ,as  mentioned  above,  in 
co-operation  with  the  division  of  pulp  and  papei-. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  division  of  Timber  Tests,  in 
which  the  research  work  is  concerned  with  the  mechani- 
cal properties  of  timber.  Mr.  C.  J.  Chaplin  is  the  head 
of  this  division,  the  main  lines  of  research  work  in 
which  include  the  strength  functions  and  certain  re- 
lated properties  of  Canadian  woods — twenty-two  spe- 
cies have  been  tested  to  date,  involving  many  thousands 
of  determinations — ;  the  strength  functions  of  Nova 
Scotia  mine  timbers,  including  studies  and  tests  on  the 
seasoning  of  mine  timbers  (six  species)  ;  British  Guiana 
woods  as  substituted  for  black  walnut  for  rifle  stocks 
in  relation  to  their  strength  functions  and  other  pro- 
perties ;  the  efficiency  of  new.sprint  splices — this  last- 
named  work  is  carried  on,  as  mentioned  above,  in  co- 
operation with  the  division  of  pulp  and  paper.  The 
mechanical  tests  made  are  static  bending,  impact  bend- 
ing, conipre.ssed  parallel,  compressed  perpendicular, 
hardness,  shear,  cleavage  and  tension  tests.  The  phy- 
sical tests  made  are  shrinkage,  moisture  determination 
and  structural  characteristics  tests. 

Finally,  there  is  the  division  of  Wood  Preservation, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Coderre  is  the  head.  Here  the  main 
lines  of  work,  which  is  concerned  with  research  into 
the  preservative  treatment  of  timber  by  impregnation 
with  chemicals,  consist  of  the  creosote  treatment  of  Jack 
Pine  and  eastern  hemlock  railway  cross-ties,  with  ser- 
vice test  in  the  C.P.R.  tracks;  seasoning  study  on  Jack 
Pine  and  eastern  hemlock  for  railway  cross-ties ;  field 
survey  of  railway  erosS-ties  in  Canada;  the  preserva- 
tive treatment  of  Russian  poplar  for  fence  posts  in  the 
Prairie  provinces;  Canadian  red  pine  for  treated  wood- 
paving  blocks;  seasoning  study  on  birch,  heech  and 
maple  for  railway  cross-ties;  creosote  treatment  of 
birc'h,  beech  and  maple  for  railway  cross-ties. 

Further  important  extra  divisional  miscellaneous  in- 
vestigations are  carried  on.  These  include  investiga- 
tions into  the  following:  Substitutes  for  acetone  as  a 
solvent  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite;  potash  from 
wood  ashes;  Canadian  wood  oils  for  ore  flotation;  and 
the  utilization  of  decayed  aspen. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent  reference 
library  which  may  be  described  as  the  very  heart  of 
the  institution.  It  is  a  technical  reference  library, 
dealing  with  the  technology  of  wood  and  forest  pro- 
ducts. It  represents  the  result  of  seven  years'  dis- 
criminating collection  on  the  part  of  the  technical  staff. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  Canada. 
It  is  particularly  strong  in  information  connected  with 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  division.  All  periodicals  of  any 
value  are  taken,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  technical  woi-ks  of  reference,  renders  the 
institution  in  a  position  to  furnish  valuable  informa- 
tion on  current  pulp  and  paper  problems.  It 
is  probable  that  the  completeness  of  this  library's 
equipment  is  not  as  widely  realized  as  it  should  beor 
its  assistance  would  be  more  largely  sought  than  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ease. 

The  institution,  sinee  its  ineeptioQ  in  the  fall  of  1914, 
has  published  about  73  technical  arti.-lcs  in  llic  foi-m  of 
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government  bulletins  and  articles  in  technical  jour- 
nals. These  articles  are  -written  exclusively  I'.v  mem- 
bers of  its  technical  staff. 

The  condition  of  the  present  buildings,  in  wliLch  the 
in.stitution  is  hoiised,  is  far  from  good,  if,  indeed,  it 
has  not  actually  reached  the  danger  point.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  jirovision  of  more  .suitable  accommodation  is 
under  consideration,  but  no  definite  arrangement 
therefor  has  yet  been  made. 

To  retnrn  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  division:  This  is 
primarily  concerned  with  research  work  in  connection 
with  the  native  trees  of  Canada  as  regards  the  question 
of  their  value  and  suitability  tor  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  This  division  is  further  divided  into  two 
sub-divisions,  one  of  which  is  purely  chemical  and  en- 
gages in  research  work  into  the  chemical  properties  of 
woods,  while  the  other  exists  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  investigating  mill  problems,  and  carrying  out  pre- 
liminary trials  on  new  species  of  wood  and  other  raw 
materials. 

"With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sub-divisions — the 
purely  chemical — the  investigations  that  are  being  car- 
ried on  therein  at  present  are  of  a  preliminary  char- 
acter with  the  ob.ieet  of  determining  the  methods  of 
analysis  which  will  give  the  most  consistent  results  in 
the  analysis  of  wood.  This  work  of  determining  the 
methods  of  analysis  has  now  been  practically  complet- 
ed, and  the  relation  of  the  chemical  couiposition  to  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  ease  of  white  spruce  is  being  ap- 
proached. It  should  be  obvious  that  if  such  a  relation 
is  established,  it  will  have  a  very  definite  and  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  whole  problem  of  reforestation. 
The  investigation  in  question  is  directed  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  chemical  com- 
position in  the  wood,  and  particularly  to  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  worth  while,  having  regard  to  the  cel- 
lulose content,  to  encourage  the  development  of  fast- 
growing  trees. 

Jfuch  of  the  woi-k  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  division  is, 
of  necessity,  largely  chemical,  for  example  the  work 
done  in  connection  with  researches  on  bleaching.  IMany 
small  investigations  are  carried  out  in  the  laboratory 
of  this  division.  A  good  deal  of  paper  analysis  is  also 
done  here  and  this  branch  of  the  work  is  being  devel- 
oped. The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  three  suiall 
autoclaves,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  effect 
of  variation  in  the  cooking  relations  of  sulphite  pulp. 

That  sub-division  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  division  that 
exists  for  the  pnrpose  of  investigating  mill  problems, 
and  carrying  out  preliminary  trials  on  new  species  of 
wood  and  other  raw  materials,  will,^  in  time,  include  in 
its  equipment,  a  complete  mill,  comprising  grinders, 
clippers,  screens,  digesters,  beaters  and  a  paper  mach- 
ine. At  the  jn-esent  time  there  is  installed  a  Pusey  and 
Jones  30-inch  trim  machine.  The  mill  has  been  idle  foi- 
four  years  or  so,  but  it  is  now  starting  again  and  will 
be  running  continuously  from  now  on.  Its  maximum 
output  capacity  will  be  about  one  ton  a  day.  But,  of 
coui'se.  with  an  experimental  machine,  it  is  .just  a  ques- 
tion of  putting  a  batch  through  and  then  shutting  down 
a.firain,  and  not  of  running  full  blast  all  the  time.  In  its 
output,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  intended  to 
confine  itself  rather  to  the  higher  grades  of  paper  not 
manufactured  in  Canada  to  any  great  extent.  But.  of 
course,  the  paper  machine  itself  is  really  only  of  second- 
ary importance,  and  is  used  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  pulping  trials  to  their  definite  and  a]i- 
propriate  end  in  the  finished  product  than  for  any 
other  reason.     This  department  is  admirably  fitted  to 


carry  out  research  work  on  beating,  and  by  carrying 
the  work  through  can  get  a  definite  result  on  beating 
in  the  finished  article.  Indeed,  the  l)ig  field  for  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  division  lies  in  beating. 

As  regards  equipment,  there  are  in  the  paper  mill 
two  Marx  beaters  filled  with  lava  stone  and  steel  bar 
rolls.  One  of  these  is  a  double  beater.  Theirmaximum 
capacity  is,  approximately,  50  and  100  lbs.  respectivel.v 
of  air-dried  pulp.  It  should  be  said,  in  connection  with 
these  beaters,  that  the  motors  on  them  have  a  switch 
board  containing  ammeters,  volt  meters  and  watt 
meters,  so  that  the  power  consumption  may  be  accura- 
telj'  determined.  The  sizing  apparatus,  in  the  form 
of  the  DeCew-Erfurt  sizing  system,  is  very  complete. 
There  is  a  Packer  screen  and  the  other  equipment  in- 
cludes a  Noble  and  Wood  Baby  Jordan.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  paper  machine  is  a  Pusey  and  Jones 
30-inch  trim.  This  is  run  by  a  12-horse  power  induc- 
tion mrftor  through  a  Reeves  drive  on  to  cone  pul- 
leys. The  motor  itself  is  wired  up  for  two  speeds.  The 
writer's  thanks  are  due  to  IMr.  E.  P.  Cameron,  associate 
chemist  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  division  for  his  kindness 
in  taking  him  over  the  division  very  thoroughly. 

What  has  been  written  may  suffice  to  show  that  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  is  engaged  in  scientific 
and  industrial  research  and  technical  service  work  of 
gicat  im])ortance — work  which  is  bound  to  expand, 
Avith  increasing  usefitlness  to  those  concerned  with 
wootls  and  the  products  manufactured  or  derived  there- 
from, if  only  it  receives  ailequate  financial  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  from  the  State.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  institution  has  a  branch  at  Vancouver.  At 
present,  this  is  practically  a  division  of  Timber  Tests, 
with  a  staff  of  four  exclusively  devoted  to  such  work. 


RUE  HEADS  PAPER  DIVISION. 


John  D.  Rue,  Ph.D.,  forraei'ly  Professor  of  Industrial 
Chemistry  at  the  Universit.v  of  Michigan  and  captain  in 
the  Ordnance  Dept.  of  the  United  States  Army  has  been 
won  from  the  Mead  Research  Corp,  by  the  Forest  Pro- 
duets  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  as  head  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division.  Dr.  Rue  succeeds  AVr.  Otto  Kress 
and  we  wish  him  all  success. 


The  Grand 'Mere  baseball  team  opened  the  season 
last  Sunday  at  the  Laurentide  A. A. A.  park  by  a  6  to  2 
victory  over  the  Three  Rivers  team    in   ;i    wi'Il-played 
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"Not  All  is  Gold  that  Glitters" 

If  every  employeo  I'onUl  rcali/.i'  the  amounl  of  euergy 
and  M'orry  that  is  cxai^'ted  from  the  inaiia>^tMueiit  of  a 
business  to  provide  jobs  through  the  week  and  pay  en- 
velopes on  Saturday,  tliere  avouUI  not  be  many  who 
would  refer  to  profits  as  a  form  of  robbery.  The  two 
sides  of  this  question  are  so  well  brought  (Uit  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Orillia,  Out.  "Paeket"  and  the  reply  of  the 
Editor  of  that  paper  that  we  reprint  botih  in  fiill.  No 
doubt  this  is  the  attitude  of  many  an  honest  workman. 
PROFITS  IN  PAPER. 

Orillia.   Mardi    28.    1921. 
Editor  of  the  "Paeket". 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Toronto  "Globe,"  issue  of  the 
24th  instant,  I  have  noticed  the  following  item,  which 
I  believe,  should  receive  further  publicity  and  com- 
ment. "A  Canadian  paper-making  company  last  year 
on  total  sales  of  ten  and  a  halt'  million  dollars  made 
profits  of  over  five  millions." 

Is  this  not  a  glaring  illustration,  Mr.  Editor,  of  what 
capitalists  will  do?  And  do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
time  that  not  only  Labour,  but  the  masses  in  general, 
should  rise  up  in  protest?  And  do  you  not  think  tjuil 
it  is  time  to  lift  the  blame  from  laljour  for  all  the  evils 
of  ihigh  prices?  The  paper  making  companies  are  not 
the  only  ones  either,  that  are  sapping  the  very  life  out 
of  the  nation.  The  financial  reports  of  concerns,  man- 
ufacturing food,  clothing,  furnitui-e,  and  the  very  ne- 
cessities "of  Canadian  life,  often  show  a  marked  com- 
parison in  the  way  of  such  robbery. 

"Production  and  more  pniduction"  has  been  the  slo- 
gan as  a  solution  for  oui'  numy  difficulties  and  high 
prices  and  yet  our  government  will  sit  l)ack  and  allow 
50  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  paper  to  go  into  the 
pockets  of  shareholders  for  not  even  turning  their 
hand  in  the  way  of  production.  Five  million  dollars 
will  support  a  lot  of  people  in  idleness,  and  .vet  they 
are  generally  the  ones  who  shout  for  "more  produc- 
tion" and  are  the  first  ones  to  gi'umble  about  the  high 
wages  that  are  demanded  by  i)roductive  workers. 

Some  will  say  that  Labour  a?  a  party,  should  not  go 
into  politics.  But  how  in  the  world  are  people  going 
to  live  respectable  and  healthy  lives  while  being  robb- 
ed of  unreasonable  proportions  of  what  they  produce? 
And  is  it  logical  to  expect  men  who  are  reeeiving  these 
huge  profits  to  legislate  and  make  laws  that  will  ham- 
per the  continual  flow  of  their  own  inieanied  income? 
Yet  our  Parliaments  certainly  consist  of  a  majority  of 
this  class.  Otherwise  these  huge  profits  would  not  be 
allowed.  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  time  we  changed  the  slogan 
to  "more  public  ownership." 

The  advocate  of  private  ownership  would  no  doubt 
come  back  at  us  with  an  illustration  of  the  deficits  of 
our  public  owned  railroads.  But  if  we  are  not  blind 
we  could  see  that  these  same  railroads  would  not  have 
become  publicly  owned  had-  they  not  showed  deficits 
under  private  ownership.  Furthermore,  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  was  formerly  spent 
on  railroad  traffic  which  is  now  going  to  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  and  gasoline  merchants.  «hich  les- 
sen the  earnings  of  the  said  railroads  to  a  "-i-eat  extent. 

Far  too  much  of  our  time  is  spent  for  the  earning  of 
profits  for  some  one  who  may  be  living  in  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Atlantic  City,  loafing  in  their  lives,  and  be- 
ing of  no  earthly  good  in  the  least,  social  butterflies 
so  to  speak,  but  still  it  would  insult  a  real  butterfly  if 
it  heard  me  compare  him  with  such  do-nothings,  for  a 


butterfly  will  exert  itself  iMKjugh  to  hunt  its  own  food, 
while  hosts  of  able  bodied  human  beings  refuse  to  even 
drive  their  own  car,  or  whisk  their  own  clothes,  the 
results  of  profits. 

Robbery,  in  Canada  is  supposed  to  be  a  criminal  of- 
fense, yet  in  may  ca.ses,  such  as  the  above  mentioned, 
it  seems  to  be  a  virtue  instead  of  a  crime.  Profiteer- 
ing, should  and  nuist  l)e  stopped,  sooner  or  later,  and 
your  valuable  paper  would,  I  think,  serve  no  better 
purpose  than  to  urge  upon  the  people  to  unite  in  war 
against  it.  The  leafer,  be  he  rivh  or  poor,  must  be  giv- 
en a  wide  birth  in  Canada  if  we  expect  to  become  a 
health.v,  prosperous  people. 

The  profit-monger  is  the  cancer  that  is  eating  the 
very  vitals  out  of  the  nation.  He  raises  the  cry  that 
high  wages  forces  him  to  raise  the  price  of  his  pro- 
duets,  yet  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear  he  boasts  of  millions 
of  dollars  profits.  And  if  you  notice,  nearly  every 
succeeding  yearly  report  is  a  record  in  profits,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  key  industries  such  as,  flour  milling, 
textiles,  canneries,  boots  and  shoes  etc.,  products  of 
which  are  vital  necessities  to  all  people. 

Is  it  fair.  Mi*.  Editor,  to  the  employer  who  ist  trying  to 
do  tlie  square  thing  by  his  employees,  to  have  his  men 
coming  at  him  every  little  while  for  a  raise  in  M'ages? 
Does  it  seem  just,  that  lie  should  be  forced  to  increase 
his  pay  roll  and  of  times  suffer  a  loss  in  the  filling  of 
a  contract  which  he  may  have  made  to  supply  his  pro- 
ducts at  a  close  price?  Quite  generally  the  employees 
are  blamed  for  making  the  demands.  Yet  when  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  at  stake,  and  when  we  consider 
the  obligation  that  every  man  is  under,  to  himself,  his 
family,  and  the  communit.y,  would  he  not  be  a  coward 
if  he  failed  to  take  action  one  wa.y  or  other?  Never- 
theless the  profiteer  is  reall.y  to  blame,  really  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble  aiid  friction  which  often  exists  be- 
tween emplo.yers  and  employees. 

Political  action  is  necessary  in  the  extreme,  and  in 
my  opinion  a  commission,  composed  of  honest  men. 
with  authority  to  investigate  costs  of  production  and 
to  regulate  profits,  would  work  wonders  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  Capitalists  would  no  doubt  say  that  it 
would  hamper  the  prospects  of  investments  into  indus- 
try, and  that  such  a  scheme  would  retard  the  growth 
of  Canada  into  an  industrial  nation.  But  reall.v  I  am 
sure  the  countr.y  would  be  far  better  off  without  the 
capitalist  who  is  in  search  of  profits  only. 

Yours  trulv, 

FACTORY  HAND. 

(NOTE. — Shice  our  friend,  whom  we  know  to  be  a 
good  fellow,  who  is  alwaj's  fair  to  his  owm  employer, 
appeals  to  the  "Packet,"  we  venture  to  point  out  to 
him  that  he  has  overlooked  some  important  considera- 
tions. The  Company  referred  to  in  the  "Globe's" 
paragraph  is  doubtless  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
(^'ompany.  If  so,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  against 
the  gross  earnings  of  five  million  dollars  are  to  be  set 
various  items  of  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  which  re- 
duced the  net  profits  to  a  point  where  the  Directors 
did  not  feel  justified  in  declaring  a  quarterl,y  dividend 
of  more  than  4  per  cent.  One  of  these  unpaid  items 
is  business  profits  tax  to  be  ])aid  the  Crovernment,  es- 
timated at  over  a  million  dollars.  If  the  "Globe"  did 
not  mention  these  facts  it  is  onh-  an  illustration  of  how 
newspapers  foment  unrest  by  telling  half  truths. 
Doubtless  the  Company  is  putting  aside  something  for 
a  "rainy  day,"  but  this  is  good  business  for  companies 
as  well  as  individuals.  Paper  companies  have  not  al- 
ways paid  dividends. 
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2. —  Wliik-  the  liifrh  prico  of  paper  lias  been  hard  on 
newspaper  i)iiblishers,  (tliis  is  perhaps  the  reason  for 
the  "Globe's"  attitude)  and  has  added  to  the  cost  of 
newspapers  to  the  publie,  it  has  on  the  whole  been  of 
tremendous  advantage  to  Canada.  85  p.c.  of  the  total 
Canadian  production  of  newsprint  is  exported.  This 
means  that  Canada  gets  a  big  price  for  this  85  per  cent 
and  the  Canadian  publie  has  to  pay  high  prices  for 
only  15  p.c.  Canada's  export  of  pulp  and  jiaper  dur- 
ing the  past  year  amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of 
over  150  million  dollars.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  tlie 
situation  with  regard  to  American  exchange  would 
have  been  much  worse  than  it  has  been,  resulting  in 
higher  prices  for  coal  and  other  commodities  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

3. — Far  from  pampering  tlie  people  with  large  in- 
comes, the  Government  is  making  them  turn  over  a 
large  part  of  their  profits  to  pay  the  country's  war 
burdens.  In  addition  to  the  $1,200,000  business  profits 
tax  mentioned  above,  all  tlie  shareholders  will  have  to 
pay  income  tax.  And  the  higher  the  income  the  high- 
er the  tax.  Thus  a  married  man  with  an  income  of 
$3,000  has  to  pay  only  $40  income  tax.  or  4  per  cent, 
on  $1,000.  But  one  with  an  income  of  $10,000  has  to 
pay  $619.50,  or  20  per  cent.;  on  $100,000  it  is  $32,749.- 
50.  or  nearly  33  per  cent. ;  and  on  $500,000  it  is  $318,- 
349.50,  or  over  63  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this,  in- 
comes from  business  dividends  are  now  liable  to  muni- 
cipal income  taxes.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  country  is  sharing  very  substantially 
in  the  profits  of  the  paper  industry. 

4. — The  situation  in  connection  with  the  paper  in- 
dustry is  abnormal.  The  supply  in  the  United  States 
has  been  far  below  the  demand.  As  pulp  and  paper 
mills  cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  for  some  time.  The  result  is  high 
prices.  If  the  Canadian  manufacturers  didn't  get  the 
profits  American  middlemen  would,  as  they  did  when 
there  was  a  sjiortage  of  coal.  ^Meantime  the  Canadian 
working  men  and  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  paper 
industry,  the  shareholders  in  paper  companies  and  the 
Government  and  people  of  Canada  generally  are  profit- 
ing by  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  The  chief 
sufferers  are  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  who  have 
been  unable  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  costs.  But  we  don't  see  why  the  workinginen 
should  be  exercised  over  a  situatifin  which  means  work 
for  many  of  them,  at  good  wages,  and  big  revenue  for 
the  Government. 

5. — Does  not  most  of  the  trouble  at  the  present  time 
arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  industries  ihar 
are  not  paying  dividends?  The  same  paper  that  told 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company's  big  profits, 
announced  that  the  Ames-Holden  McCready  Co..  whose 
shoe  factory  was  closed  for  more  than  six  months,  had 
gone  behind  $1,462,414  last  year.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  everybody  if  the  Company  had  made 
a  million  and  a  half,  in.stead  of  losing  it,  and  had  kept 
its  men  employed  all  the  year?  The  men  would  have 
had  their  wages,  the  Government  would  have  collected 
a  large  profits  tax,  and  the  shareholders  would  have  had 
dividends  to  spend.  The  "Packet"  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  Company  whose  factory  was  shut  down 
and  who  has  been  losing  $10,000  a  week.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  his  men  if  they  were  working,  and  their 
employer  was  making  $10,000  a  week?  Most  of  the 
money  thus  accumulated  (which  isn't  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment)   finds  its  way  back   into  industrv.     Onlv   a 


comparatively  small  proportion  is  spent  on  personal 
luxury.  For  those  who  do  waste  their  Incomes  in  idle- 
ness and  extravagance  the  "Packet  "  has  not  a  \\oril 
to  say. 

6. — Another  thing,  if,  as  our  correspondent  suggests, 
profits  are  to  be  restricted  when  an  industry  is  flour- 
ishing, who  is  to  pay  the  losses  in  dull  times? 

We  have  gone  into  the  points  raised  in  our  friend's 
letter  at  some  length  because  we  feel  that  the  attitude 
he  takes  is  not  uncommon,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the 
present  business  depression.  Capitalists  naturally  hes- 
itate to  embark  on  new  enterprises  while  there  is  so 
much  unrest  and  uncertainty.  The  tremendous  de- 
mand for  municipal  and  Government  bonds  indicates 
that  they  are  putting  their  money  where  they  will  be 
sure  of  dividends  and  free  from  criticism.  But  such 
a  course,  if  generally  followed  would  be  fatal  to  the 
industrial  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. — • 
(Editor  "The  Packet".) 


MATTAGAMI  HAD  A  PROFITABLE  YEAR. 

Toronto,  ^lay  16.  —  One  of  the  newer  entei'prises, 
the  JMattagami  Pidp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  issued  its  first 
report  on  operations  covering  the  seven  months  ended 
December  31,  1920.  No  dividends  have  yet  been  paid, 
and  the  company  has  made  a  liberal  allowance  of 
$346,352  for  losses  froih  operations  during  the  construc- 
tion period  and  for  depreciation  of  inventories,  leaving 
a  balance  eai-ried  forward  of  $188,068.  Net  profits 
from  operations  were  $1,091,779,  from  which  was 
deducted  $187,423  for  interest  on  bonds,  debentures 
and  bank  loans  and  $369,934,  for  depreciation  and 
other  reserves,  leaving  net  earnings  after  interest  and 
depreciation  of  $534,421. 

Tlie  company's  plant  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont., 
comprising  mill,  water  power  development  and  tOM'n- 
site  was  completed  during  the  year  to  a  balanced  pro- 
duction of  45,000  tons  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp 
per  annum. 

"Due  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  construction 
during  the  year  and  the  handicap  of  high  labor  and 
material  costs,"  says  president  Duncan  Chisholm, 
"your  company  was  unable  to  participate  fully  in  the 
extremely  profitable  market  during  the  sumrher 
months.  The  operations  for  the  year,  however,  have 
resulted  in  a  substantial  jn'ofit,  and  by  utilizing  same 
.vour  directors  have  been  able  to  place  youi-  company 
in  a  most  efficient  operating  position,  with  inventories, 
logging  operations,  etc.,  written  into  the  balance  shee* 
at  most  conservative  figures." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  president  that  the  presen; 
dull  market  condition  for  all  grades  of  pulp  is  but  tem- 
porary, but  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  store  large  quanti- 
ties of  pulp  for  which  there  is  no  market  immediately 
available,  the  operation  of  the  plant  has  been  suspend- 
ed until  the  market  revives. 


PAPER  SPECIFICATION  —  1683. 

Extract  from  historical  notes  of  a  work  called  "The  Art 
of  Paper  I\Iaking".  written  in  French  by  Augustin 

Blanchet  in  1683. 
For  the  paper  perfectly  to  suit  my  use,  it  mu.st  also 
be  white,  it  must  not  contain  any  shameful  impurities, 
no  bad  wrinkles  must  furrow  it,  and  no  audacious  un- 
evenness  must  appear  on  its  surface,  but  the  ]ien  must 
V  n  over  the  whole  of  it  without  any  ob.stacles,  and  by 
its  snowy  whiteness  it  makes  tlie  black  lines  it  bears  ap- 
■ear  blacker  to  the  reader,  altbongb  the  ink  used  is 
always  the  same. 
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PULP  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  U.  S.  IN  MARCH. 

The  following  is  a  taluihit idii  by  the  KfdiTal  Trade 
('i))iimission  of  the  produrl ion,  and  stocks  of  finished 
pulp,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  on  an  air-dry  basis,  foi- 


4,000  tons  greater  than  for  1920.  Stocks  of  finished  pa- 
per decreased  by  2,130  tons  during  the  montli,  to  a  fig- 
ure that  is  less  tlian  for  the  past  two  years. 


March,  1921,  compared  with  Mai-ci:, 

1920,  for 

the  ()|)er- 

ating  mills  :          '    Number 

On  hand 

Protluc- 

()n  hand 

of 

first  of 

tion  for 

(Mul  of 

mills 

nmuth 

miintli 

month 

(iruuilfl    W'doil  Pulp  : 

March,    1921.  .        166 

1.'):).997 

142,850 

182,027 

March,    1920.  .        167 

]  05,574 

139,667 

109,288 

SulphUe  News  (hade: 

March,    1921..          62 

22,728 

55,370 

24,628 

March,    1920..          63 

18,896 

72,904 

18,543 

l:<ulphite,  Bleaehcd  -. 

March,    1921..          31 

13,229 

25,057 

14,147 

March,    1920 .  .          33 

6,210 

46,643 

6,682 

Sulphite,  Eusii  Bleaching: 

March,   1921..           8 

1,774 

5,968 

918 

March,,  1920..           8 

941 

5,392 

873 

Sidphifr,  Mitschcrlivli  : 

March,    1921.  .            7 

3,990 

3,467 

2,834 

March,    1920..            7 

1,560 

7,008 

1,677 

Sulphate  Pulp: 

March,    1921..          19 

3,354 

7,892 

8,067 

March,    1920..          21 

4,808 

18,759 

5,146 

Soda  Pulp : 

March.    1921..          26 

9,378 

21,116 

9,742 

March,    1920..          27 

3,282 

36,031 

3,538 

Other  than  Wood  Pulp: 

March,    1921..           4 

156 

612 

155 

March,    1920..            4 

157 

739 

117 

Total — for  all  grades  : 

March,    1921..         — 

216,606 

262,332 

242,516 

March,    1920..         — 

141,428 

327,143 

145,864 

3  yr.  March  aver.         — 

303,912 

180,880 

JAPANESE  PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPERT  ON  A 
VISIT   HERE. 

Irocpiois  Falls  had  a  visit  recently  from  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Japanese  business  man,  J.  Kobayashi,  who 
spent  a  day  with  II.  G.  Schanche,  of  the  Forestry  De- 
partment, and  in  a  trip  through  the  Groundwood  and 
Sulphite  mills. 

He  is  a  representative  of  a  large  pulp  and  paper 
company  in  .Ta|)an  who  are  studying  methods  in  vogue 
in  this  continent.  He  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  pulp 
used  in  Japan  is  imported,  but  that  a  certain  amount 
of  spruce  is  grown  there,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies are  doing  all  they  can  to  encourage  its  growth. 
The  machinery  used  in  the  Japanese  mills  is  the  most 
up-to-date  English  and  American  machinery,  and  with 
the  knowledge  gained  of  methods  here,  Mr.  Kobayashi 
and  his  confreres  in  Japan  hope  to  be  able  to  utilize 
what  spruce  they  have'  and  also  other  woods,  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 


Total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  judp  in  the  mills  on 
March  31,  amounted  to  242,516  tons.  Mill  stocks  of 
ground  wood  pul)),  news  grade  sulphite,  bleached  sul- 
pliite,  and  soda  l)ulj)  increased  during  the  montii, 
Kaiiu  of  Stocks  to  Average  Production. 
Comparing  the  .stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  ut  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  dail>- 
production  based  on  the  report.s  covering  the  years  1917, 
1918,  1919  and  1920.  the  figures  show  that : 

Ground  wood  pulp  stocks  eijual  slightly  more  than  39 
days  average  outi)ut. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  e(iual  sligiitly  less  than 
10  days  average  outjjut. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  eipial  slightly  nmre  than 
8  days  average  onti)ut. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  eqiml  aliout  4  days 
average  output. 

Mit.sclierlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  11  days  aver- 
age output. 

.Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  moi-e  than  15  days 
average  output. 

Soda  Pulp  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  8  days 
average  output. 

Mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pul}>"  eipial  about  4 
days  average  output. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  cqnul  slightly  less  tluin 
22  days  average  output. 

Loss  of  production,  anunniting  to  224,699  grinder — or 
digester — hours  in  March  1921  as  compared  with  158,- 
462  for  March  1920,  was  due  largely  to  lack  of  orders, 
which  amounted  to  128,045  hours.  Output  was  well 
maintained  in  spite  of  this  fact. 

Wall  paper  concerns  had  4  tons  less  on  hand  April  1 
than  nn  March  1.  though  that  figure  for  1921    is  about 


WANT  CALENDARS  AND  PAPER. 

A  well-known  South  African  stationer\-  house  witii 
head-quarters  in  Cape  Town  desire  to  negotiate  witli 
a  Canadian  publisher  of  calendars  for  trade  purposes. 
Samples,  prices,  and  full  particulars  desired  with  first 
letter. 

A  Gape  Town  commission  house,  trading  through- 
out the  ITnion  territory,  desire  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  kraft  paper,  pulp  boards, 
and  show  boards,  the  latter  for  cardboard  box-making. 
Fullest  particulars  desired  with  first  letter. 

These  are  Inquiries  3059  and  3060  of  the  Dept.  of 
Trade  &  Ojmmeree,  Ottawa. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  MADE  GOOD  PAPER. 

Tuesday  was  distinctly  visitors  day  at  the  Forest  Prc- 
ducts  Laboratory  on  University  Street,  Montreal.  Es- 
corted by  Supt.  Kynock  and  his  staff,  the  Montreal  Di- 
vision of  Graphic  Arts  and  the  Montreal  Paper  Club 
visited  all  the  departments  and  saw  the  excellent  equip- 
ment and  interesting  work  which  the  laboratory  is  pre- 
pared for  carrying  on.  Between  150  and  200  guests 
were  entertained  during  the  day.  A  feature  of  the  visit 
was  the  actual  manufacture  of  jiaper  on  the  experimental 
machine  which  turned  out  a  very  creditable  sheet.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pulp  was  some  of  the 
standard  unbleached  sulphite  which  was  obtained  from 
the  Riordon  Company  five  years  ago  and  has  since  been 
stored  at  the  laboratory.  A  more  complete  description 
of  the  laboratory  is  given  on  another  page. 


WHAT'S  THE  DIFFERENCE? 

Sambo  (calling  from  .jail  window)  :  "Hey,  man 
what  time  is  it  ?"' 

Jtimho  (looking  at  his  watch  and  then  replacing 
it:  "What's  the  difference?  You  ain't  goin'  no- 
where." 


]\Ir.  Foreman,  if  you  allow  your  department  to  get 
into  siich  a  condition  that  some  of  your  men  get  hurt, 
or  perhaps  lose  a  leg,  eye,  hand  or  foot,  or  perhaps 
their  lives,  w^o  iis  to  blame?  Where  does  the  respon- 
sibility re.st?     Think  this  over. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-15;  L-0.  Production  of  Oxycellulbse  Free  from 
Saline  Matter.  (Jer.  patent  No.  314,811,  R.  ADLEK, 
Vienna,  Jan.  9,  1914.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  (iOA 
(Jan.  31,  1920).  Halts  of  oxycellulo.se  are  mixed  with 
an  inert  solvent,  .such  as  MeOH  or  EtOH,  Et  or  amyl 
acetate,  or  acetone,  and  then  treated  with  an  acid  of 
which  the  corresponding  metallic  salt  is  soluble  in  the 
solvent  used  ;  the  free  oxy  cellulose  is  then  washed  with 
more  of  the  solvent  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  dried  product  forms  a  hard  transparent  mass  which 
is  completely  soluble  in  alkalis  and  can  be  used  for 
tlie  preparation  of  cellukise  solutions. — A.  P.-C 

E-2 ;  F-2.  Dry  Distillation  of  Soda  or  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquors.  Ger.  patent  .Vu.  .513,607,  E.  L.  Rl.XilAN.  Stock- 
holm, Sept.  1,  191;').  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  15-16A 
(Jan.  15,  1920).  The  use  of  milk  of  lime  instead  of 
finely  powdered  CaO  or-  CaCOH),  results  in  a  30  per 
cent  increase  in  the  yield  of  acetone.  Soda  waste 
liquor,  for  example,  is  concentrated  to  30°  Be.  (sp.  gr. 
1.26)  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  cor- 
responding to  400  kg.  CaO  per  1,000  kg.  of  wood.  The 
mixture  is  concentrated  to  SS""  Be.  (sp.  gr.  1.62)  and 
then  distilled  M'itii  superheated  steam,  the  temperature 
being  slowly  raised  to  500°  Cent.  The  yield  is  about 
40  kg.  of  acetone  and  50  kg.  of  oil  per  1,000  kg.  of  wood. 
—A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Substitute  for  Turkey-red  Oil  from  Pulp  Waste 
Liquor.  Gcr.  jiateiit  X".  310,541,  Ciu-iii.  Fabr.  Fbl^^^ 
heim.  H.  XOEKDLIXGER,  Florsheim.  Dec  19.  1915. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  164A  (Feb.  28,  ly^U).  The 
.so  called  "liquid  resin"  obtained  as  a  waste  product 
in  the  production  of  pulp  from  pine  wood,  is  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure.  The  distillate  contains  an  oil 
and  a  solid  acid  resembling  a  fatty  oil  and  abietic  acid. 
After  the  separation  of  any  crystallizable  constituents, 
the  distillate  is  sulphonated  with  H^SOj.  The  result- 
ing sulphonic  acids,  which  are  almost  completely 
soluble  in  water,  give  solutions  which  can  be  rendered 
almost  neutral,  but  complete  neutralization  gives  rise 
to  semi-solid  or  gelatinous  soaps.  The  solutions  form 
convenient  media  for  the  emulsification  of  all  kinds  of 
oils,  fats  and  organic  liquids  generally,  with  water; 
they  can  also  be  applied  in  the  textile  industry  for 
mordanting,  dressing,  and  other  puri)Oses,  and  the  l)r(i- 
duction  of  emulsified  lublicants  and  of  disinfectants. 
—A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from  Wood  or  other  Cel- 
lulosic  Material.  Ger.  patent  No.  304,214.  ZELL- 
STOFFFvVBRIK  WALDHOF,  and  H.  CLEMM,  Mann- 
heim and  R.  WILLSTATTER.  Munich,  Oct.  20,  1916. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix.  60A  (Jan.  31,  1920).  The 
material  is  treated  with  liquid  or  gaseous  reagents  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  temperature,  but  at  a  great- 
ly increased  pressure  created  not  entirely  by  heating 
the  liquid,  but  largely  by  forcing  in  liquid  or  gas.  The 
digestion  may  be  carried  out  under  a  ]iressure  of  50 
atmosphei'es  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  penetration  of 
coarser  material  and  a  more  complete  digestion.  The 
avoidance  of  high  temperatures  while  maintaining  all 
the  advantages  of  high  pressure  gives  a  cellulose  fiber 


iji  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess, and  the  constituents  of  the  spent  liquors  are  less 
profoundly  decomposed,  so  that  the  by-products  may 
be  more  advantageously  utilized.  The  jjrocess  may  also 
be  emploved  in  the  saccharification  of  cellulose.  A. 
P.-C. 

F-0.  Wood  Cellulose  as  a  Substitute  for  Cotton.  (Jer. 
patent  No.  306.36(i.  W.  SCHACllT,  Weissenfels,  March 
14,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  60A  (Jan.  31, 
1920).  Woodpulp  prepared  by  any  of  the  alkaline  pro- 
cesses is  further  digested  by  boiling  with  a  sulphite 
solution.  The  gelatinous  substances  (hemicelluloses) 
which  are  present  in  soda  woodpulps  are  removed  by 
the  sulphite  treatment,  and  a  highly  purified  cellulose 
is  obtained,  suitable  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  cotton 
in  the  chemical  and  papermaking  industries.     A.-P.C. 

K-2;  K-18.  Utilization  of  the  Spent  Lime  Liquors 
from  Straw  Paper  and  Strawboard  Mills.  Ger.  patent 
Xo.  314,054,  R.  ADAM,  Bremen.  March  23,  1917.  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  60A  (Jan.  31,  1920).  The  spent 
liquor  separated  from  the  straw  pulp  by  mechanical 
means,  is  evaporated,  dried,  and  the  residue  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation.  The  products  resemble 
those  from  the  distillation  of  wood  and  comprise  ace- 
tone and   MeOH.— A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Continuous  Beating  and  Refining-  Engine.  Br. 
patent  No.  135,733,  T.  H.  NASH,  St.  Paul's  Cray, 
March  15,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  60 A  (Jan. 
31,  1920).  A  series  of  beating  rolls  is  mounted  in  a 
common  trough,  the  bottom  of  which  is  so  constructed 
that  the  pulp  and  the  like  gradually  ascends  whilst 
))as>sing  under  the  rolls,  and  is  thereafter  returned  by 
pipes  or  ducts  passing  through  or  beneath  the  bottom, 
to  an  opening  in  the  wood  plate,  by  means  of  which 
the  stream  of  pulp  passing  from  the  feed  plate  may  be 
imrrowed,  thereby  causing  the  pulp  to  pass  under  the 
rolls  a  greater  number  of  times. — A. P.-C. 

K-8.  Coloring  Paper  Pulp  with  Sulphur  Dyestuff 
(thioplior  dvestuffs).  Ger.  patent  No.  298,826.  C. 
JAGEK.  (i.m.b.IL,  Dus.seldorf,  March  17,  1916.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  60A  (Jan.  31,  1920).  A  eollodial 
suspension  of  a  sulphur  dyestuff,  which  may  be  pre- 
l)ared  by  boiling  the  dyestuff  with  Turkey-red  oil,  or 
"monopol  oil",  is  reduced  by  an  alkaline  solution  of 
iiydrosulphite,  and  the  leueo  compound,  so  obtained 
is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  course  of  manufacture;  it 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  pulp  and  the  coloring  re- 
oxidation  and  fixation  takes  place  in  the  cold,  the  pulp 
being  sized  at  the  same  time.  If  K.O.  be  u.sed  as  the 
oxidizing  agent  and  AL(S0J3  as  the  fixing  agent, 
very  brilliant  shades  are  obtained.    A.  P.-C. 

k-10.  Process  of  Sizing  Paper.  Ger.  patent  No. 
314,146.  H.  WAXDROWSKY,  Berlin,  Nov.  30.  1917. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  60A  (Jan.  31,  1920).  Sizing 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  natural  resins  present  in 
the  pulp  by  adding  substances  having  an  alkaline  re- 
action to  the  pulp  during  the  beating  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  resin  into  a  resinate,  which  is  then  precipit- 
ated on  the  fibers  by  AL  SO,),,— A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  New  Sizing  agent  for  Paper. — Ger.  patent  No. 
303,925,  Holzverkohhings-Ind.,  A.-G.,  KONSTANZ, 
Feb.  24,  1916.    J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  60A  (Jan.  31, 
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1920).  Alkaline  solutions  or  suspensious  eontaining 
products  of  the  eoiideiisatioii  of  tar  and  aldehydes  in 
the  presence  of  alkalis  are  added  lo  the  paper  ])ulp, 
and  the  sizing  constituent  is  precipitated  by  substances 
with  an  acid  reaction.  Example :  Beechwood  tar  is 
freed  from  acetic  and  other  acid  substances  and  then 
condensed  with  formaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  alkali. 
The  quantity  of  formaldehyde  is  so  chosen  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  condense  the  whole  of  the  tar  constit- 
uents. Paper  can  be  satisfactorily  sized  M^ith  1  per  cent 
of  the  product.  The  product  may  also  be  mixed  with 
bakelite  resins  soluble  in  alkalis. — A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Paper  Size.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,317,616,  J.  A. 
HE  CEW,  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept.  30,  1919.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  103 A  (Feb.  16,  1920).  Rosin  soap 
containing  over  25  per  cent  of  free  rosin  is  diluted  and 
then  discharged  into  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  silicate 
until  the  total  dilution  corresponds  approximately  to 
2  per  cent  of  total  solids.  (See  also  Fr.  patent  No. 
499,415,  Papeteiie,  xlii,  269-70,  March  25,  1920;  Pulp 
&  Paper  xviii.  756,  July  15.  1920.)— A.  P.-C. 

K-10;  K-23.  Waterproofing  process.  U.  S.  patent  No. 
1,317,618,  J.  A.  DECEW,  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept.  30, 
1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  103A  (Feb.  16,  1920) 
Wiaterproof  i)aper  is  made  by  incorporating  with  the 
paper  stock  a  sizing  agent,  a  precipitating  mixture  of 
wax,  rosin,  and  alumina,  then  drying  the  product  and 
heating  to  tlie  fusing  point  of  the  sizing  mixture. — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Process  of  Treating  Paper  Si^e.  U.  S.  patent 
No.  1,317,619,  .1.  A.  DECEW,  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept. 
30,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  103A  (Feb.  16, 
1920).  A  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  is  added  to  the 
paper  stock  in  the  beaters  or  mixers  so  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  basic  ions  will  prevent  the  formation 
of  alkaline-earth  resinates  by  the  salts  existing  in  solu- 
tion; a  resin  size  is  then  added  and  precijiitated  by 
A1.,(S0J3.— A.  P.-C. 

K-11.  Arrangement  for  Ensuring  the  Movement  of 
Fourdrinier  Guide  Rollers.  Cer.  jiatent  No  308,372, 
FAKHW.  VORM,  MEISTEK,  LUCJUS  und  RRUNING, 
Hochst,  May  12,  1916.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix  153A 
(Feb.  28,  1920).  The  guide  rollers  are  provided  with 
rings  of  elastic  material  such  as  rubber  or  felt,  which 
press  lightly  into  the  wire  and  ensure  their  sympathetic 
movement,  thereby  preventing  friction  and  rajiid  wear 
due  to  the  >tsual  tendency  of  the  rollers  to  renuiin  sta- 
tionary.— A.  P.-C. 

K-11.  Arrangement  for  Drying  Paper,  etc.,  in  Con- 
tinuous Strips.  Ger.  patent  No.  309,543,  H.  MAL- 
LICKII.  (iros.s-Sarchen,  Feb.  16,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  153A  (Feb.  28,  1920).  The  bands  of  paper 
or  other  material  are  pas.sed  over  steamheated  cylin- 
ders and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  blast  of  air  of 
a  different  temperature  from  the  cylinder.  By  arrang- 
ing the  drier  in  several  sections  filled  with  air  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  it  is  possible  to  introduce  into  any 
.section  the  air  issuing  from  a.  previous  section. — A. 
P.-C. 

K-14.  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Seasoning  and 
Rectifying  Paper-stock.  U.S.  patent  No.  1,325,044,  C.  E. 
POGGEL,  Louisville,  Kv.,  U.S.A.,  Dec.  16,  1919.  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  153A  (Feb.  28,  1920).  A  pro- 
cess of  seasoning  and  rectifying  paper-stock  consists 
in  blowing  currents  of  heated  air  upwards  between  the 
sheets  which  are  suspended  \\-ithin  an  enclosure.  After 
passage  between  the  sheets  the  air  is  again  made  to 
travel  in  the  same  cycle. — A.  P.-C. 


K-18.  Manufacture  of  Light  Weight  Millboards  from 
Tree  Barks.  Ger.  patent  No.  305,697,  0.  ZIMMER- 
MAN, iierlin-Lichterfelde,  Aug.  16,  1917.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  59A  (Jan.  31,  1920).  Tree  bark  is 
grountl  in  a  kind  of  bone  mill,  beaten  in  a  hollander, 
and  delivered  to  a  strainer,  from  which  the  beaten 
stuff,  diluted  with  water  pa.sses  to  a  millboard  ma- 
chine on  which  it  is  worked  up  as  the  middle  layer  of 
the  finished  board.  The  bark  pulp  has  a  certain  color- 
ing power  foi-  boards  made  of  waste  papers,  and  yields 
a  board  of  low  sp.  gr. — A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  for  Impregnating  Paper  Fabrics.  Ger. 
patent  No.  307.771,  GEim.  HEYL  and  Co.,  A.-G., 
Charlottenburg,  Aug.  14,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xxxix,  104A  (Feb.  16,  1920).  The  goods  are  impregn- 
ated with  mixtures  containing  wood  tar  or  wood  tar 
oils  and  cellulose' esters,  particularly  in  combination 
with  aniyl  acetate.  The  impregnated  fabric  may  i)e 
Tised  as  a  material  for  water  buckets,  tent  covers, 
ground  cloths,  wagon  sheets,  etc. — A.  P.-C. 

K-0.  Process  for  Rendering  Absorbent  Waste  from 
Paper  Industries.  Ger.  jiatcnt  No.  307,611.  REIS  und 
CO.,  Friedrichsfeld,  Feb.  20,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xxxix,  185A  (Mar.  15,  1920).  Addition  to  Ger.  patent 
No.  303,302,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  15A  (Jan.  15, 
1920).  After  the  chemical  treatment  and  before  dry- 
ing the  waste  is  left  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  solution  of  the  residue  of  softening  reagent 
(alkali,  etc.)  remaining  in  the  material.  This  gives  a 
moi-e  permanent  absorbent  quality  than  if  the  softener 
is  thoroughly  washed  out  before  drying. — A.  P.-C. 

L-4.  Container  Board  Substitute  for  Cedar  Wood. 
Br.  patent  No.  133,732,  E.  C.  R.  MARKS,  London, 
assignee  of  Cedaroid  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
U.  S.  A..  Sept.  11,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix, 
103A  (P>b.  16,  1920).  Same  as  Fr.  patent  No.  491,778. 
See  Chimie  &  Industrie  iii.  74  (Jan.  1920).  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xviii.  757  (July  15,  1920).— A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Durable  Textile  Yarns  from  Paper.  Ger.  patent 
No.  313,520,  M.  MULLER,  Limbach.  and  S.  UERZ 
BERG,  Charlottenburg,  Jan.  15,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  ,xxxix,  103A  (Feb.  16,  1920).  String,  rope,  etc., 
or  the  constituents  used  in  preparing  them,  particular- 
ly nuiterials  composed  of  paper  yarn,  are  coated  with 
metal  by  the  spraying  process.  The  metal-coated  tex- 
tiles are  distinguished  by  a  high  tensile  strength  and 
resistaiii'c  to  external   iiifluences. — A.  P.-C. 

L.-7.  Textile  Fiber  from  Wood.  Ger.  patent  No. 
305,141,  K.  MUTTER,  Triptis,  Nov.  11,  1917.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  102A  (Feb.  16,  1920).  The  fibers  are  isol- 
ated only  from  the  summer  wood  porti(uis  and  the 
annual  rings,  which  contain  the  strongest  fibers.  The 
annual  rings  are  peeled  off  from  the  woody  stem  and 
are  freed  from  the  soft  fiberless  layers  of  the  spring 
growth.  The  coherent  layer  of  summer  growth  is 
treated  chemically  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  pai-t 
of  the  lignin  and  resins,  and  the  resulting  cellulose 
fibers  are  separated  by  mechanical  treatment.- — A.-P.  C. 

L-7.  Waterproof  Impregnation  of  Paper  Textiles. 
Ger.  patent  No.  305,024.  :\1.  LINKE.  Remseheid,  June 
26,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  103A  (Feb.  16, 
1920).  Paper  fabrics  or  the  stitched  articles  made 
from  them  are  steeped  in  water  until  they  show  no 
further  shrinkage,  and  are  then  treated,  slightly  damp 
or  after  drying,  with  an  impregnating  material  which 
may  be  composed  of  chalk,  lithopone,  a  binder  consist- 
ing of  an  oil  lacquer  containing  fatty  matter  and  a 
thinner  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  oi-  a  substitute, — A. 
P.-C. 
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At  a  meetiug  of  the  Bookbinders'  Union  at  Toronto 
last  S»uida.v  it  was  agreed  that  tliere  should  be  a  ten 
per  cent,  assessment  of  the  wages  of  the  ineml)ership  of 
the  union,  retroactive  to  May  1,  to  meet  any  levy  which 
may  be  necessary  if  there  is  a  bookbinders'  strike  in 
this  city  on  June  1,  for  a  44-hour  week  and  increased 
pay.  Other  unions  of  the  printing  trades  in  Toronto 
have  taken  similar  actions.  It  is  said  that  negotia- 
tions looking  for  a  possible  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question  of  wages  and  Avorking  hours  may  be  un- 
der way  this  week. 

The  printers'  strike  in  Peterboro  terminated  hist  Sat- 
urday with  the  adoption  of  a  tentative  agreement 
granting  the  job  printers  a  forty-four  hour  week  with 
a  $30  a  week  scale.  The  news  men  will  go  back  to 
work  at  48  hours  and  an  increase  of  $1.50  weekly, 
bringing  their  scale  up  to  $31.50.  The  printers  origi- 
nally demanded  an  increase  of  $8  weekly.  The  strike 
lasted  exactly  two  weeks.  The  new  agreement  will 
continue  in  effect  for  three  years,  lint  can  be  opened  up 
each  year  for  wage  readjustment  up  or  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  living. 

Many  forest  fires,  attributed  to  the  exceptionally 
dry  weather  experienced  lately,  occurred  last  week  in 
Northern  Ontario. 

The  lion.  Phillippe  .1.  Paradis,  member  of  the  Quebec 
Legislative  Council,  stated  last  week,  on  his  return 
from  a  three  months'  trip  to  Europe  tliat,  when  the 
German  indemnity  is  paid,  the  lumber  business  in  Can- 
ada will  be  greatly  benefitted.  There  is,  he  states, 
millions  of  feet  of  Canadian  lumber  in  England  which 
the  French  want,  but  cannot  purchase  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  The  French  Government  has  promised  to  buy 
this  as  soon  as  the  money  is  forthcoming  and  the  result 
will  be  greatly  increased  orders  from  this  eountrj^ 

In  returning  to  work  the  printers  at  Kegina,  Sask.. 
receive  the  same  hours  rate  of  pay  as  previously.  In 
job  offices  a  44-hour  week,  entailing  a  loss  of  four 
hours'  pay  a  week  over  the  former  wages,  will  prevail, 
while  the  men  in  newspaper  offices,  who  will  continue 
at  the  4S-hour  week,  will  receive  the  same  pay  as 
formerlj'. 

Negotiations  between  the  master  printers  and 
their  employees  in  the  job  printing  plants  at 
Ottawa  last  week  failed  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing as  to  new  agreements  to  take  the  place  of 
those  expiring  on  June  1.  President  E.  S.  Lee.  from 
the  typo^-aphical  union  local,  flatly  refused  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  44  hour  week 
for  job  printers,  and  was  then  notified  that  further 
negotiations  would  be  useless,  as  the  Master  Printers' 
Association  was  determined  not  to  concede  this  de- 
mand of  the  unioUj,  Should  the  deadlock  not  be  brok- 
en by  June  1  and  the  strike  occur,  it  will  involve  about 
100  members  of  the  union  employed  in  the  different 
job  printing  establishments  of  the  capital. 

The  master  printers  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  last  Thurs- 
day declared  for  the  open  shop,  and  twenty  employing 
printers  advertised  for  men  and  will  ignore  the  union 


printers  who  are  on  strike.  About  300  men  who  have 
been  employed  as  printers,  pressmen  and  binders  are 
affected.  The  employers  claim  that  with  prices  falling 
the  men  are  not  justified  in  asking  for  a  reduction  in 
working  hour.<  from  48  hours  a  week  to  a  44  hour  week 
at  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  they  have  been  receiving  $35 
a  week.  ""Now  that  we  have  decided  on  an  open  shop 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  getting  on  with  the  work," 
one  of  the  employing  printers  said  tonight  after  the 
meeting.  It  was  stated  that  only  one  employer  at  the 
meeting  opposed  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  open 
shop. 

;\lr.  K.  J.  King,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  a  visitor  in 
Montreal  this  week  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Taylor, 
of  II.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd. 

Major  A.  M.  Moffatt,  President  and  Manager  of  the 
Shackleton  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company,  which  is  oper- 
ating a  soldier's  settlement  scheme  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  Cochrane,  was  in  .Toronto  a  few  days  ago  on 
business  connected  with  the  marketing  of  the  pulpwood 
being  taken  off  the  company's  limits.  In  addition  to 
the  returned  men  who  have  taken  up  land  in  the  town- 
ship, the  company  has  about  thirty  men  employed  and 
it  is  expected  that  when  things  get  thoroughly  organ- 
ized about  15,000  cords  of  pulpwood  a  year  will  be 
handled.  Several  portable  rossers  are  being  put  in 
and  one  will  be  installed  very  shortly.  All  told,  the 
men  up  there  have  6,000  acres  laid  aside  for  them.  W. 
\j.  island  is  the  woods  manager  of  the  company. 

"Speed  Up,  There's  no  hard  times  coming.  Its  just 
soft  times  coming"  is  the  cheering  legend  on  a  neat 
blotter  sent  out  by  E.  A.  Crippen,  paper  mill  represen- 
tative. King  Street,  West,  Toronto. 

The  Doheny  Pulp,  Hardware  and  Lumber,  Limited, 
with  head  office  at  Montreal,  and  a  capital  stock  of 
$."')0.000.  has  been  granted  incorporation  by  the  Domi- 
nion Government,  with  power  to  deal  in  Lumber,  pulp- 
wood, paper,  etc.  The  incorporators  are  Jolinnj* 
Lamothe,  Philias  Leveille  and  Joseph  Paul  Deveille, 
lumber  merchants,  and  Joseph  Napoleon  Iludon,  com- 
mercial traveller,  all  of  Montreal.  Another  Dominion 
incorporation  is  that  of  the  McCraney  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Limited,  with  power  among  other  things  to  carry 
on  business  as  pulp  mill  owners.  Among  the  incorpor- 
ators are  G.  H.  Long  and  F.  R.  Burton,  lumber  mer- 
chants of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  which  is  named  as  the  head 
office.     The  capital  stock  is  $40,000. 

John  Castell  Hopkins  is  named  as  one  of  the  provi- 
sional directors  of  the  Canadian  Review  Company, 
Limited,  which  has  just  been  granted  a  charter  by  the 
Ontario  Pi'ovincial  Secretary's  Department,  Toronto. 
The  company  is  authorized  to  carry  on  a  general  print- 
ing and  publishing  business,  the  capital  stock  being 
.$40,000  and  head  office,  Toronto. 

Paper  lying  too  close  against  window  and  becoming 
ignited  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  is  blamed  for 
a  fire  at  A.  L.  Florence's  paper  warehouse  in  Ottawa 
on  May  9th,  causing  damage  estimated  at  $25,000.  The 
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fireproof  structure  of  the  building  prevented  serious 
spread  of  the  flames. 

Medical  advices  as  to  the  effect  of  liigh  water  on 
Lake  Tiniagaiui,  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills  Company's  dam,  was  placed  before 
tlie  Timber  Couimissioii  in  Toronto  the  other  day.  It 
was  stated  tliat  the  dam  had  been  built  in  secret  by  the 
company  twenty  years  ago  and  it  was  claimed  that  the 
high  water  resulting  had  destroyed  the  shore  line. 
Col.  Gibson,  vice  president  of  the  company,  showed 
that  what  his  company  had  done  respecting  the  watei- 
levels  of  Cross  Lake  and  Lake  Timagami,  had  been 
occasioned  by  commercial  necessities. 

The  will  of  the  late  Sir  William  Gage,  head  of  the 
W.  J.  Gage  Company,  manufacturing  stationers,  Tor- 
onto, has  been  probated  and  amounts  to  ^!)00,660.  Ac- 
cording to  the  will  the  well  known  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist  made  many  charitable  bequests  includ- 
ing gifts  to  the  Toronto  Free  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives, the  National  Sanitorium  Association  and  the  Ina 
Grafton  Homes.  During  the  last  seven  years  Sir  Wil- 
liam gave  to  charities  approximately  $375,000. 

Mr.  Scott,  representing  Hanson,  Scott  &  C'o.,  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.  who  are  big  twine  dealers,  spent  a  few  days 
recently  in  Toronto. 

John  MacLaurin,  of   the    Ideal    Coated    Paper  Com 
pany,  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  was  a  business  visitor  i)i 
Toronto  last  Aveek. 

Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  have 
been  appoi)ited  agents  for  Ontario  and  Quebec  of  the 
Araljol  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  man- 
ufacturers of  glues  and  gums  useil  extensively  in  the 
paper  box  manufacture. 

A.  C.  Thompson,  of  the  Scliofield  Paper  Company, 
St.  Johns.  N.l!.,  was  in  Toronto  a  few  days  last  week. 

The  William  Hamilton  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough, 
have  recently  completed  the  installation  of  the  follow- 
ing equipment :  two  dryers,  with  32  cylinders  for  sul- 
phite at  the  Edmunsdon  N.B.  mill  of  Fraser  Companies, 
Limited  and  six  eentrifigal  screens  for  the  same  com- 
pany, and  two  screens  for  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limit- 
ed at  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pauline,  of  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  coated 
paper  manufacturers,  Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  has 
returned  from  a  triji  through  Michigan  where  he  visit- 
ed a  large  number  of  the  paper  concerns.  He  reports 
trade  there  as  being  very  dull  with  no  immediate  pro- 
spect of  improvement. 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  over  as  a  going  concern 
the  business  being  conducted  at  iMidland  and  Penetan- 
guishene  by  Manley  Chew,  including  all  the  Canadian 
and  American  patents,  the  Solidbord  Company,  Limit- 
ed, has  been  granted  an  Ontario  charter,  with  author- 
ity to  manufacture  fibre  board  or  solidboard  or  any 
manufactured  prodiict  from  sawmill  waste. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Timiskaming  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  which  has  been  organized  to 
build  a  ground  wood  mill  near  Hailevburv.  has  been 
increased  from  i};500,000  to  $1,000,000.' 

B.  F.  Avery  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  who  with  Col.  Jones,  the  general  man- 
ager, have  been  in  Toronto  during  the  past  few  days, 
states  that  approximately  thirty  plants  are  affected  by 
the  sulphite  pulp  and  papermakers  strike.  Spanish 
River  and  Abitibi  have  about  3,000  men  out  and  there 
seems  no  probability  of  an  immediate  settlement.  The 
woods  force  of  the  Spanish  River  Company,  however. 


will  be  kept  working  getting  out  pulpwood  against  the 
time  of  resumption. 

Losing  everything  but  the  clothes  in  which  they 
stood,  aiul  their  motor  car,  which  Mrs.  IJruwn  heroic- 
ally drove  out  of  the  burning  building,  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  R.  Norman  Brown,  of  Brown 
Bros.,  stationers,  Toronto,  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives  when  their  recently  purchased  summer  residence 
at  Jackson's  Point  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  Tues- 
day night  of  last  week. 

Arthur  Partridge,  at  one  time  of  the  St.  John,  N.B. 
Globe,  but  more  recently  of  the  Worcester,  IMass.  Tele- 
gram and  the  Kochester  Post  Despatch,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Advertising  Promotion  Manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Daily  Newspaper  Asociation,  the  head  office  of 
which  is  located  in  Toronto. 

The  Republic  Flow  Meters  Co.,  of  Canaila.  Limited, 
Toronto,  have  sent  out  circulars  to  their  customers  an- 
nouncing a  change  in  the  name  of  their  organization 
which  is  now  known  as  Dominion  Flow  Meter  Co.. 
Limited.  The  organization  has  been  augmoited  and 
the  original  personnel  retained.  The  design  of  equip- 
ment is  in  no  way  changed. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  President  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Panel'  Mills.  Limited,  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  last 
week  on  business. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  monthly  publicati(ni,  ""The 
Canadian  Stationer  and  Book  Trade  Journal"  has 
reached  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  The  periodi- 
cal is  being  put  out  by  Findlay  T.  Weaver,  an  experi- 
enced trade  paper  man  who  got  his  early  experience 
in  the  printing  and  stationery  business  in  Kitchener, 
Out.,  and  who,  more  recently,  was  editor  of  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  The  new  journal,  which  is  being  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  hook,  stationery  and  al- 
lied trades,  has  set  a  high  standard  typographically 
and  in  general  get-up  and  the  initial  number  contains 
a  lot  of  valuable  matter  liberally  illustrated.  Tender 
Mr.  Weaver's  editorship  this  latest  venture  into  trade 
journalism  .should  be  a  success. 


308  TONS  A  DAY  AT  LAURENTIDE. 

An  average  of  308  tons  of  news|)rint  daily  for  the 
month  of  April  is  the  greatest  output  of  paper  in  the 
history  of  the  Laurentide  Company  in  a  similar  period, 
according  to  the  fiunres  for  the  month,  which  have 
lieen  recently  compiled  and  published  in  the  Digester. 
The  new  machines  contributed  100  tons  of  this  daily 
total  on  the  average,  doing  the  best  they  have  done 
since  their  installation,  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
some  30  tons  on  the  old  machines  over  the  March  fig- 
ures. The  board  nuichine  turned  out  an  average  of 
47.2  tons  daily  during  the  month. 

Averages  for  24  Hours — April  1921. 

Newsprint  Machines  Board  Machine 
2  to  7  8  and  9 

Capacity.     .     .  239.4  142.1  51.2 

Pi-oduction    .    .         208.5  100.2  37.2 

Efficiencv  .  .  .  87.1%  70.4%  92.0"-;^ 


After  making  an  inspection  trip  through  nine  states 
and  visiting  many  mills,  a  safety  engineer  reports 
that  he  found  only  one  saw  filer  who  thought  enough 
of  his  eyes  to  wear  goggles  while  working  around 
emery  wheels.  Isn't  easy  now  to  understand  wjhy 
therp   are  so  many  blind   folks  in  this  country? 
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Assertions  by  the  union  leachM's  to  the  effect  that  the 
mills  just  tied  up  had  a  total  output  of  4,000  tons  of 
ne\vs])riiit  daily,  were  eontradieted  in  a  statenuMit  issu- 
ed last  Frida.v  by  the  News  Print  Servii-e  Bureau.  It 
wa.s  stated  that  the  seven  mills  referred  to  pi-oduced 
only  1,280  tons  of  news  print  a  day.  All  of  the  mills 
whifh  shut  on  May  1  and  11  and  April  19,  produced, 
according:  to  the  bu^-cau,  3,400  tons  a  day,  which  was 
said  to  be  40  per  cent  of  the  total  output  for  the  I'nited 
States  and  Canada. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Pajjer 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel,  New  York,  last  week.  Desire  to 
effect  further  price  reductions  without  resorting-  to 
wage  cutting  wasjhe  dominant  feeling  at  the  ses.sious, 
and  the  majority  of  speeches  concerned  the  means  of 
attaining  this  end.  Among  the  suggestions  were  a 
unifonn  cost  system  to  cover  the  entire  industry,  vari- 
ous new  labor  saving  devices,  improved  arrangement 
of  work,  and  industrial  training  to  increase  the  ]ivo- 
duetion  of  the  individual  employee.  Reports  read  by 
members  reflected  a  discouraging  condition  of  the 
market.  Apathv  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public,  it 
is  said,  had  reduced  sales  to  50  per  cent  of  normal,  but 
this  is  15  per  cent  above  sales  in  February.  Among  the 
speakers  were  W.  C.  Carlson,  president  of  the  largest 
box  concern  in  the  country;  B.  C.  P'ofbes,  editor  of 
Forbes  Magazine ;  George  F.  Barber,  president  of  the 
Barber  Industrial  Service  Comjian.v,  Percy  S.  Straiis. 
of  R.  H.  JIacy  &  Co.  Senator  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  was 
the  chief  speaker  at  the  closing  lianquet.  Herman  N. 
Hess  was  chosen  president  and  F.  B.  Seigfried  of  New- 
ark, Vice  President  of  the  Easteini  District. 

In  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1921, 
the  American  W'riting  Pajier  Company  shows  not  pro- 
fits of  $1,687,673  after  all  deductions  e(|uivalent  to 
$7.66  a  share  on  the  .$2,000,000  of  capital  .stock.  The 
profits  were  $435,095  in  1919.  Gross  profits  were 
$5,112,395,  as  against  $2,272,699  the  previous  year. 
With  the  exception  of  1916,  profits  last  year  were  the 
largest  ever  reported.  President  George  A.  Galliver 
said  that  conditions  prevailing  at  the  close  of  last  year 
were  fully  reflected  in  the  markets  for  raw  materials 
and  supplies  as  well  as  for  paper.  Actual  inventories 
were  taken  of  all  paper  finished  and  in  process,  raw 
materials  and  supplies.  Inventories  carried  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet  aggregating  .$6,873,391.  "The  general 
situation  in  the  ])ai)er  industry.""  said  ^Ir.  Galliver. 
"is  not  yet  clear,  and  predictions  for  the  immediate 
future  cannot  safel.v  be  made.  Production  has  not, 
however,  materially  increased  and  demand  is  in- 
creasing.'" 

Commercial  disputes  coming  up  in  future  in  Chicago 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  courts  of  law  if  a  "trade  court"" 
recently  established  there  by  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  can  bring  about  satisfactory  adjustments 
of  differences.  The  new  commercial  tribunal,  the  first 
of  its  kind  established  in  America,  will  concern  itself 
chiefly  with  infractions  of  a  commereial  nature,  where 
fact  is  of  more  importance  than  details  of  the  written 
laM'.     It  is  modelled  larselv  after  similar  institutions 


in  Europe  which  are  said  to  have  served  successfully 
in  the  adjudication  of  business  disputes  in  continental 
cinintries.  The  first  case  was  brought  up  in  the  "trade 
court"'  May  4.  It  had  to  do  with  a  dispute  over  2,000,- 
000  folding  cartons,  whicli  were  ordered  from  the  O. 
B.  Andrews  Company,  of  Chatanooga,  Tenu.,  by  the 
Universal  Theatres  concession  Compan.v,  of  Chicago, 
and  which  the  latter  firm  refused  to  accept,  because 
they  were  not  according  to  the  sample.  Charles  W. 
Bell,  assistant  secretary  and  N.  E.  Feller,  a  salesman, 
represented  the  O.  B.  Andrews  Company  at  the  hear- 
ing. Decision  in  the  case  was  reserved.  J.  Kent 
Greene,  formerly  assistant  to  Chief  Justice  Olson,  who 
acted  as  manager  of  the  commercial  arbitration  bureau, 
presided  at  the  hearing.  ^luch  interest  in  the  proce- 
dure is  l)eing  taken  by  Chicago  business  men. 

A  deal  consummated  at  iMonroe.  IMichigan  last  week 
brought  about  the  consolidation  of  the  Jlonroe  Binder 
Board  Company  and  the  Boehme  &  Ranch  Company. 
The  concern,  to  be  known  as  the  ]\ronroe  Consolidated 
Paper  Company,  is  capitalized  at  $7,500,000,  of  which 
amount  $5,000,000  is  common  stock.  E.  C.  Ranch, 
founder  of  the  Boehnw  &  Ranch  Compan.v,  was  elected 
president,  and  L.  W.  Leathers.  Eugene  C.  Betz,  J.  C. 
Bullis.  F.  E.  Williamson  and  H.  L.  Ranch,  vice-pre- 
sidents. 

Proclamations  designating  the  week  of  May  22  as 
Forest  Protection  Week  were  issued  last  week  by  Pre- 
sident Harding  and  by  Governor  Miller  of  New  York 
State.  Governors  of  the  various  States  are  asked  by 
the  President  to  arrange  educational  and  instructive 
exerci.ses  to  place  before  the  people  the  need  for  pre- 
vejiting  unnecessary  waste  by  forest  fires.  Governor 
Miller  asked  the  people  to  "create  universal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  and  imjiortanee  of  our  forest  heri- 
tage.'" • 

W.  P>.  Greele.v,  chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Sei-vice.  appeared  before  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Territoi-ies  Committee  last  Fri<lay  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  vigilantl.v  protecting  the  i)ulpwood  and  power  re- 
sources of  Alaska  to  prevent  reckless  exploitation.  He 
said  that  the  Government "s  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program  might  be  frustrated  by  passage  of  the 
Sutherland  bill  which  would  transfer  to  a  commission 
of  Alaskan  residents  many  of  the  Governmental  func- 
tions. He  exjiressed  his  belief  that  the  forests  of 
Alaska  jn'ovide  a  practical  solution  of  the  wood  pulp 
problem. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  Association,  publishers 
of  the  New  York  "Globe,""  has  begun  a  damage  suit  in 
the  Federal  courts  against  the  International  Paper 
Compan.v,  alleging  loss  of  circulation  and  advertising, 
due  to  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  by  the 
defendant  firm.  The  plaintiff,  charges  that  in  1915, 
1916  and  1917  it  lost  amounts  set  at  $500,000,  by  reason 
of  the  formation  of  a  newsprint  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation in  restraint  of  trade.  The  complaint  states 
that  the  Commercial  Advertiser  Association  had  to  buy 
jiaper  from  the  compan.v  and  names  fort.v-three  com- 
panies producing  paper  with  which  it  alleges  the  plain- 
tiff was  not  allowed  to  do  business. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toninto,  May  1-t. — Speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  ef- 
fect on  the  trade  and  the  operatinfr  pulp  and  paper 
companies  of  the  strike  of  pulp  and  paper  makers  in 
such  mills  as  the  Spanish  River^  Abitibi  and  Si.  Maurice 
companies  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be 
tliat  the  net  standing  of  the  companies  will  not  be  seri- 
ously affected  because  it  is  known  that  production  was 
speeded  up  for  some  weeks  ahead  in  anticii)ation  of  a 
strike  contingrency.  The  wide-spread  strike  among 
pulp  and  paper  makers  across  the  line  is  also  spoken 
of  by  some  as  likefy  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
Canadian  market  as  it  will  curtail  supplies  in  the 
States  and  thus  create  further  demand  for  the  Cana- 
dian product.  This,  however,  is  contingent  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  labor  unrest  extends  in  this  coun- 
try. Wliile  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  unsettled  it  is 
still  prosperous  as  indicated  by  the  statements  of  some 
of  the  leading  companies  such  as  Price  Bros.,  this  com- 
pany having  sliown  profits  of  $1,134,450  for  the  four 
months  operations  as  against  $2,055,782  for  the  previ- 
ous full  year.  Current  busines,  both  in  pulp  and  paper 
is  quiet  and  the  market  in  paper  is  still  on  the  down 
grade.  Several  lines  of  paper  underwent  a  further  de- 
cline in  price  la.st  week,  including  coated  paper,  wTap- 
ping,  tissues  and  toilets.  There  is  little  indication  of 
the  pulji  market  increasing  in  activity  and  few  trans- 
actions are  taking  jilaee,  while  stocks  are  increasing  at 
the  mills. 

PULPWOOD. — Although  pulpwood  contractors  are 
still  buying  wood,  no  prices  have  been  established  and 
there  is  ]iractically  no  real  market.  A  leading  Toron- 
to) contractor,  who  has  just  i-eturned  from  a  trip  to 
New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  says  that  -he 
never  saw  the  pulpwood  situation  in  such  an  indefinite 
shape,  either  in  the  States  or  in  Canada.  In  the  two 
states  he  visited  he  did  not  find  a  single  mill  that  was 
running  full  and  many  of  them  are  closed  entirely.  In 
Canada  very  few  mills  are  in  the  market  for  pulpwood, 
although  some  contractors,  while  doing  a  great  deal 
less  business  than  last  year,  have  considerable  orders 
booked  for  1921-22  delivery,  although  the  orders  are 
being  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  non-established  market. 
Prices  are  down  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  from 
those  of  a  few  months  ago  and  while  the  pulpwood  in- 
dustry generally  is  dull  there  are  signs  that  it  is  com- 
ing back.  The  contractor  referred  to  above  states  that 
he  looks  for  very  much  better  business  very  shortly  and 
predicts  a  spirited  revival  in  trade  as  soon  as  the  labor 
problem  is  settled  and  the  market  becomes  firmly  es- 
tablished again.  Regarding  the  pulpwood  situation 
in  Quebec,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  in  strong  hands,  how- 
ever, and  that  there  is  little  danger  of  it  being  forced 
onto  the  market  at  a  sacrifice.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  controlling  the  wood 
to  force  its  sale,  which  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the 
dealers. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— With  buyers  of  wrapping 
ordering  500  pounds  whereas  they  used  to  order  by  the 
ton,  and  with  a  fairly  free  flow  of  small  orders  coming 
in  the  wra|ipiiig  iiajier  jobbers  do  not  know  just  where 


they  are  at  as  regards  business  turnover,  for  while  the 
orders  are  smaller  there  would  appear  to  be  a  better 
margin  of  profit  on  the  smaller  orders  than  on  the 
large.  A  fair  amount  of  bushiess  is  being  done  anil 
when  the  total  tonnage  for  the  past  few  months  is  as- 
certained, it  is  thought  that  the  wrapping  paper  trade 
will  be  found  to  have  weathered  the  depression  period 
very  well.  None  of  the  jobbers  are  taking  any  chances 
in  stocking  up  and  the  consumer  is  following  the  same 
policy,  the  result  being  that  the  mills  are  having  a 
rather  hard  time  disposing  of  their  output.  The  light 
stocks  being  carried  by  the  jobbers  is  indicated  by  the 
enquiries  among  the  jobbers  themselves  for  odd  lots 
to  fill  up  orders.  Just  as  the  jobbers  get  no  protection 
in  the  Iniying  of  car  lots  so  do  the  consumers  hesitate 
about  buying  in  anything  but  small  lots  in  the  present 
state  of  the  market,  which  is  a  declining  one.  A  cent 
a  pound  was  kndcked  off  the  price  of  several  lines  last 
week.  Grey  brown  wrap  now  sells  at  $5.50' in  ear  lots, 
f.o.b.  Toronto :  white  wrap  6  cents  per  pound  and  No. 
3  manila  $6.50.  Fibres  and  kraft  remain  unchanged. 
KRAFT. — The  improvement  in  trade  in  this  line,  re- 
ported during  the  past  few  weeks,  continues,  and  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  are  cheered  at  present  condi- 
tions and  future  prospects.  The  trade  generally  feels 
that  an  era  of  better  business  is  .setting  in  and  sales 
during  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  increasing  satis- 
factorily. Kraft  paper  is  still  quoted  at  10c  and  kraft 
pulp  at  $80  per  ton. 

COATED  PAPER.— Prices  for  coated  paper  at  the 
present  time  are  being  fixed  to  suit  the  conditions  and 
there  is  no  stable  market  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 
One  mill  dropped  its  price  a  cent  a  pound  on  May  1st 
and  other  mills  either  have  made,  or  likely  will  make, 
a  similar  reduction.  Although  the  coated  paper  mills 
have  been  enjoying  a  fairly  prosperous  season  despite 
the  paper  trade  depression,  bu.siness  is  now  fluctuat- 
ing considerably  and  some  of  the  mills  report  trade 
rather  dull.  A  lot  of  enquiries,  however,  are  coming 
in,  and  although  they  do  not  all  result  in  business,  the 
trade  on  the  whole  continues  to  hold  its  own  very  well. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— The  light  weight'  paper 
market  continues  to  decline,  reductions  being  made  a 
few  days  ago  in  both  tissues  and  toilets.  Toilets  went 
down  fifteen  per  cent  and  tissues  underwent  a  slight 
reduction.  The  following  prices  for  leading  liines  of 
ti.ssue  now  prevail :  No.  2  manila,  24x36-480,  $1.30  per 
ream  to  jobbers  in  quantity — $1.75  for  less  than  50 
reams:  20x30,  95  cents  and  $1.30;  white  cap  or  natural 
white  tissue,  24x36-480,  $1.50  and  $2.00:  20x30,  $1.05 
and  $1.40;  No.  1  bleached  white  tissue,  24x36-480,$1.95 
and  $2.60:  20x30,  $1.40  and  $1.85:  No.  1  manila  or  na- 
tural white  sulphite  tissue,  24x36-480,  $1.75  and  $2.35; 
20x30.  $1.20  and  $1.60.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  paper  de- 
livery points  and  according  to  the  rule  adopted  some 
time  ago  all  quantities  must  be  in  one  shipment  to  one 
party,  at  one  time  to  one  place. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCK.— Paper  manufacturers 
have  continued  uninterested  in  offerings  of  cotton 
cuttings  and  ver.v  little  business  is  being  done.  The 
mills  in   the   New   England   states   have   been   quoting 
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lower  pnt;os  than  dealers  cau  possibly  afford  to  sell  at. 
Most  milJs  state  they  have  sufficient  rags  on  hand  to 
meet  their  immediate  requirements,  and  remain  unin- 
terested in  any  offerings  of  respectable  size.  No.  1 
shirt  cuttings  have  been  offered  in  scnne  eases  as  low- 
as  9  cents,  but  in  most  cases  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  more  has  been  demanded  by  packers.  Nothing 
has  occurred  to  lift  the.  gloom  from  the  old  cotton  rag 
market.  Transactions  with  mills  have  been  few,  and 
have  not  involved  any  large  turnover  of  stocks,  so  that 
a  few  dealers  in  order  turn  over  merchandise,  have  not 
been  averse  to  granting  some  concessions.  Dealers 
claim  that  prices  are  about  as  low  as  they  can  possibly 
get  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  when  mills  are 
again  purchasing,  prices  will  have  to  go  up  on  most 
grades.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
pors  for  March  show  440.777  tons  of  paper,  indicating 
that  mills  were  operating  at  76  per  cent  of  this  aver- 
age for  the  past  three  years,  and  also  showing  the  fii'st 
upturn  since  production  started  to  decline  in  th;i1 
month. 

WASTE  PAPER.— The  Avaste  i)apcr  market  has 
gained  a  little  further  in  activity,  p<u-ticularly  in  mix- 
ed papers,  and  slightly  in  book  stock,  and  it  has  gained 
considerably  more  in  sentiment.  In  the  first  place 
dealers  and  packers  cannot  see  how  the  market  can  go 
down  much  further,  The  amount  of  stock  being  pack- 
ed has  fallen  off  tremendously,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  stock  being  destroyed  l)ccause  of  the  low 
market  price.  It  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  tons  of 
paper  is  being  destroyed  every  day,  most  dealers  re- 
fusing to  pay  anything  whatever  for  ordinary  scrap 
paper  as  the  price  being  paid  by  the  mills  is  so  low  that 
it  is  eaten  up  entirely  by  the  cost  of  handling,  cartage 
and  freight.  This  is  particularly  true  where  the  miUs 
are  some  distance  from  the  supply  point  and  the 
freight  rate  is  an  important  factor.  Some  of  the 
American  mills  have  increased  their  price  for  mixed 
papers  two  dollars  and  three  dollars  per  ton  during  the 
last  ten  da.vs.  Dealers  now  feel  that  any  buying  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  mills  will  increase  the  price  of 
all  gi-ades  of  waste  paper  quite  a  good  deal.  A  few 
weeks  of  active  operations  by  the  mills  will  clean  out 
the  entire  visible  supply  of  waste  papers,  and  unless 
the  mills  soon  adopt  a  more  intelligent  policy  of  bu.v- 
ing,  the  dealers  say  they  will  find  that  they  will  be  the 
sufferers  when  they  really  require  the  goods.  "Tlie 
waste  paper  that  is  now  being  bunit  and  destroyed  is 
lost  forever,"  said  a  Toronto  dealer,  "and  the  mills 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  a  revival  of  business 
finds  them  understocked  and  forced  to  pay  increased 
prices  for  material." 

■  The  following  prices  for  rags  and  waste  papers  are 
reported : — 

Per  Cwt.  f.o.b.  Toronto. 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $8.7.5—  9.ri0 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings 5.50 —  6.00 

No.   1  fancy   shirt    cuttings 6.00—  6.50 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings 6.00—  7.00 

Bleached  shoe  clip  .  . 8.00—  S.50 

White   cotton  hosiery   cuttings 8.75 —  9.50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 9.00 — 10.00 

New    Light    flannellette    cuttings     . .    . .     8.00—  8.25 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 5.50—  6.00 

Cit.v  thirds  and  blues    (repacked)    .  .    .  .      1.30 —  1.40 

Mocks  and  satinettes 70 —    .80 

Tailor  rags 60—     .65 


Gunny  bagging 80 —     .90 

Manila  rope 2.75—  3.00 

No.   1  white  envelope  cuttings 2.50 —  3.00 

No.   1   soft  white  shavings 2.25 —  2.50 

White  blanks 1.40—1.50 

Heavy  ledger  .stock 1.. 50—  1.75 

No.  1  magazine 1.40 —  1.50 

No.  1  book  stock 1.00—  1.20 

No.  1  manila  cuttings 1.50 —  1.60 

No.  1  print  manila 70 —     .80 

Folded  news 50 —     .60 

Over  issue,  news 7.5 —     .90 

Kraft 1.40—  1.50 

No.   1   clean   and   mixed  papers 30 —     .40 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  ^lay  14.  —  (Special  Correspondence).  — 
On  the  -whole  business  of  fairlj-  good  volume  has  been 
transacted  in  paper  this  week.  The  market  is  still  far 
from  normal,  as  consumers  of  all  kinds  of  paper  are 
|)urchasiug  almost  solely  agaiust  direct  requirements, 
yet  denumd  continues  to  gradually  broaden  and  the 
situation  seems  slowly  though  steadily  improving.  The 
trade  is  now  speculating  as  to  when  demand  for  paper 
will  open  up  in  .something  approaching  normal  propor- 
tions. There  are  many  M'ho  express  the  opinion  that 
activity  in  the  market  wU  not  revive  in  full  measure 
before  well  into  the  fall,  whereas  others  take  a  more 
optimistic  view  and  are  of  the  belief  that  demand  will 
considerably  expand  along  about  August  or  at  least 
b.v  the  first  part  of  September.  Those  who  hold  the 
latter  opinion  base  their  ideas  on  the  fact  that  buying 
of  paper  of  praeticall.v  every  description  picks  up  in 
the  Autumn  and  who  therefore  ex])ect  that  imblishers 
and  lu-inters  and  other  consumers  in  a  great  man.v  in- 
stances will  come  into  the  market  earlier  this  .vear  than 
usual  to  lay  in  stock  for  fear  tliat  if  the.v  wait  until 
later  in  the  j^ear  that  a  general  bu.ying  movement  will 
force  prices  higher.  It  is  commonly  felt  among  paper 
jobbers  and  distributors  that  prices  will  have  touched 
rock  bottom  b.v  August  and  it  is  Ijelieved  that  buyers 
will  appreciate  that  holding  off  further  will  avail  them 
nothing  in  the  wa.v  of  additional  saving  in  purchases 
after  that  time,  so  that  it  is  expected  a  good 
percentage  of  consumers  will  then  come  into  view  to 
acquire  supplies.  If  this  theory  works  out,  it  will 
mean  that  trade  in  paper  will  be  of  larger  volume  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  this  summer  than  is  ordinarily  the 
case  and  that  mills  will  experience  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  demand  for  their  product  earlier  than 
probabl.v  some  of  them  now  look  for. 

ilore  newsprint  mills  closed  down  this  week  as  a 
result  of  additional  operatives  joining  the  strike  of 
pulp  and  newspi'int  mill  workers.  It  is  estimated  b.v 
the  operatives'  union  .that  upwards  of  15,000  men  are 
now  on  sti'ike,  and  it  is  stated  that  manufacturers  are 
making  no  effort  to  run  their  plants  with  other  men. 
Certain  of  the  newsprint  mills  have  renewed  their  con- 
tracts with  the  labor  union  and  are  operating  without 
interruption,  but  it  is  variously  estimated  tliat  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  at  present  is  no  more  than  between 
30  and  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  strike  situation  has 
created  a  still  firmer  tone  to  the  market.  Publishers 
are  jn-oceeding  cautiousl.y  in  absorbing  additional  sup- 
plies of  newsprint  but  most  of  them  are  looking  around 
the  trade  and  are  acquiring  such  lots  of  paper  as  are 
to  be  found  at  what  are  considered  reasonable  market 
prices.     No  more  newsprint  is  being  offered  at  so-call- 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
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ed  distress  prices,  and  buyers  find  it  imperative  Id 
meet  recognized  market  levels  to  get  supplies.  The 
strikers  claim  that  the  shutdown  of  mills  is  aimed  not 
at  them  hut  at  the  paper  market,  l)Uf  this  apjiears  hard- 
ly true  because  the  average  manufacturer  of  iu'\vs])rint 
has  no  excessive  stock  of  his  product  on  hand  today. 
Virtually  all  of  them  have  stock,  of  course,  but  in- 
dications are  that  the  great  bulk  of  surplus  newsprint 
is  in  the  hands  of  publishers  rather  than  mills. 

Spot  quotations  on  newsprint  in  standard  rolls  range 
between  5.50  and  6  cents  a  pound  at  mills,  and  those 
manufacturers  affected^  by  the  strike  .are  mostly  re- 
fusing to  quote  to  the  transient  trade  while  conserving 
such  supplies  as  they  have  to  take  care  of  contract  cus- 
tomers' wants.  The  market  tone  is  distinctly  firm 
and  there  appears  scant  doubt  that  if  the  shutdown  of 
mills  continues  a  few  da.vs  longer  that  prices  will  res- 
pond b.v  moving  upward. 

Mill  quotations  on  book  papers  are  maintained  but 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  manufacturers  are  accepting 
orders  in  frecpient  ca-ses  at  lower  prices  than  thej- 
quote.  Jobhers  are  being  instructed  to  name  any 
reasonable  price  to  prospective  buyers  and  then  to 
submit  their  offers  to  mills,  which  are  seldom  turned 
back.  This  shows,  of  course,  that  manufacturers  want 
business  and  that  they  are  willing  to  produce  on  a 
very  slight  margin  of  profit  so  long  as  the.v  can  keep 
running.  Around  7  cents  a  pound  at  mills  is  the  aver- 
age price  named  on  machine  finished  book,  with  some 
transactions  reported  down  to  6.50  cents. 

Tissue  paper  quotations  are  steady  at  95  cents  per 
ream  for  Xo.  1  white  and  there  is  a  moderate  demand 
for  high-grade  tissues,  while  toilet  tissu.es  are  moving 
in  exceptionally  good  volume  in  comparison  with  other 
kinds  of  paper.  Wrappings  are  in  routine  call  and 
prices  are  at  a  basis  of  about  7  cents  a  pound  on  No. 
1  domestic  kraft.  Fine  papers  show  little  change  in 
price,  and  the  numufacturing  situation  has  not  im- 
proved to  an.v  appreciable  extent.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  a  majority  of  mills  are  filling  current  orders 
from  .stock,  present  mill  holdings  of  fine  papers  being 
larger  than  of  any  other  class  of  paper. 

Fair  activity  prevails  in  the  box  board  trade.  Quo- 
tations incline  upward  but  no  actual  change  of  note 
has  occurred.  Plain  chip  is  quoted  by  most  mills  at 
$30  a  ton  f.o.b.  mill  and  filled  news  at  around  $35,  but 
some  manufacturers  are  booking  orders  at  slight  con- 
cessions from  these  prices. 

GROT'XDWOOD.  —  Inquiry  for  mechanical  wood 
pulp  is  on  the  rise  and  quotations  tend  decidedly  to- 
ward  higher  levels.       Those   transient      buyers     who 


usuall.y  depend  on  i)ulp  mills  which  are  closed  down, 
because  of  the  strike  for  ground  wood  are  looking 
about  the  market  in  search  of  new  sources  of  supply, 
and  although  no  large  tonnage  orders  have  been  re- 
)iorted  placed,  the  situation  generally  shows  increased 
strength  and  the  market  is  certainly  working  into  a 
firmer  position.  Domestic  grinders  are  quoting  be- 
tween $30  and  $35  a  ton  at  pulp  mills  for  spruce  ground 
wood  of  prima  ([ualitv,  with  some  unwilling  to  sell  any 
sizable  amount  of  pulp  at  these  figures,  .vet  ("anadian 
jiroducers  are  moving  at  least  a  part  of  their  output 
at  as  low  as  $25  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills.  With  news- 
print mills  shut  down,  consumption  of  grovind  wood 
obviously  is  gi-eatl.v  reduced,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a  good  many 
grinding  jjlants  also  are  down,  thus  decreasing  the 
])r()duction  of  pulp. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  There  is  still  a  lack  of  im- 
jiortant  demand  for  the  higher  qualities  of  chemical 
wood  pulp,  such  as  bleached  sulphite  aiul  soda  fibre. 
Those  grades  produced  b.v  mills  affected  by  the  strike 
of  pulp  and  paper  mill  operatives,  however,  displa.v  a 
stronger  price  tone  under  a  gradual  increase  in  inquiry 
from  consuming  quarters.  Newsprint  sulphite  is  firm- 
ing, and  bids  of  $70  per  ton  are  being  freely  refused 
l)y  domestic  manufacturers,  asking  prices  on  this  kind 
of  pulp  ranging  generall.v  from  $75  upward.  Kraft 
seems  a  little  stronger  in  tone  also,  with  3.75  to  4 
cents  a  pound  mostl.v  asked  by  mills  although  now  and 
then  a  sale  is  reported  at  lower  levels.  Quotations  of 
the  leading  producers  of  bleached  sulphite  are  main- 
tained at  (i.50  cents  per  pound  at  mills,  but  those  ma- 
nufacturers offering  sulphite  at  cheaper  figures  are 
getting  most  of  the  transient  business  at  pi-esent.  There 
is  nothing  of  note  doing  in  the  foreign  pulp  trade  and 
prices  are  largely  nominal  and  on  a  broad  and  irre- 
gidar  range. 

RAGS.  —  Paper  mills  continue  to  keep  out  of  view 
as  buyers  of  rags  and  the  market  for  this  commodity 
is  in  a  dull  condition.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  com- 
paratively well  but  other  grades  are  more  or  less  doi'- 
mant,  writing  paper  manufacturers  showing  practiea- 
all.v  no  desire  to  absorb  supjilies.  Dealers  have  found 
that  low  prices  attract  few  buyers  and  are  conse- 
quently endeavoring  to  sustain  quotations  and  are  not 
pressing  matters.  Asking  prices  on  old  No.  1  repack- 
ed thirds  and  blues  around  2.25  cents,  on  new  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings  around  10  cents,  on  washables 
around  5.25  cents  and  ou  blue  overall  cuttings  around 
6.25  cents,  but  bu.vers  can  no  doubt  secure  at  least 
some  of  these  rags  at  lower  costs.     Roofing  .stock  is 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenfne  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croeeine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


ssiCS-j^^ar. 
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Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Orders  suppUed  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks. 


IT«w  Products  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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selling  at  70  to  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  ship- 
ping points  for  No.  1  packing  and  60  to  65  cents  for 
No.  2  grade. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Certain  grades  of  old  paper  are 
firming  in  price  under  a  little  better  demand  fi-om  con- 
suming quarters,  this  being  attributed  by  most  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  to  the  shutdown  of  pulp  mills  and 
the  resultant  need  of  papermakers  for  larger  quanti- 
ties of  waste  paper.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  are 
quoted  at  an  advance  at  about  2.25  eents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  with  some  dealers  disinclined  to 
take  orders  at  this  basis  owing  to  the  upward  trend  of 
packers'  prices.  Old  kraft  paper  is  firmer  at  around 
1.50  cents  per  pound,  and  white  news  cuttings  are 
scarcely  to  be  had  at  less  than  lAQ  cents  at  shipping 
points.  Books  are  quotably  steady  at  90  to  95  cents 
a  iiundred  on  No.  1  heavy  flat  stock,  and  ledgers  and 
writings  are  held  for  about  1.75  cents  a  pound.  Fold- 
ed newspapers  in  New  York  are  selling  to  mills  at  35 
to  40  cents  a  hundred  and  No.  1  mined  papers  af  an 
average  of  25  cents,  but  higher  prices  are  reported 
ruling  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  RAGGING.  —  Old  Manila  rope 
holds  steady  in  price  at  about  4  cents  per  pound  at 
shipping  points  and  is  moving  in  fairly  good  amounts. 
Bagging  is  in  dull  demand  and  quotations  ai"e  un- 
changed at   former  nominal  levels. 

CANADIAN  MARKET  FOR  HEAVY  CHEMICALS. 

Everything  in  this  line  is  very  quiet  at  jiresent,  so 
many  mills  being  sliut  down,  or  run  on  short  hours,  es- 
pecially is  this  the  ca.se  for  all  chemiciil  supplies  in  the 
pulp  and   pa|)er  industry. 

ALCM  is  ipidted  nt  51;,  to  6  <'cnts,  and  there  is  very 
little  demand. 

BLEACH  is  (luoted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $3.50  per 
TOO  lbs.,  though  with  vei-y  little  activity,  as  most  ><\'  the 
mills  are  supplied  on  a  contract  basis. 

SODA  ASII,  in  carlots,  is  around  3  cents. 

CAUSTIC  SODA  is  5  cents,  Granular  7)^  for  less 
than  carload  lots,  with  a  pi-ice  of  about  one-rpiarter  M  a 
cent  less  for  carlots. 

There  is  practically  no  spot  market  activity  in  these 
lines  ju.st  now. 


than  they  were  15  or  20  years  ago,  when  he  started  in 
with  one  or  two  men  and  did  his  own  cooking. 


A  BUSINESS  BAROMETER. 

Mr.  James  W.  Sewall,  forest  engineer  and  timber 
cruiser,  with  offices  at  Washington,  O.C.,  Old  Town. 
Maine,  and  Sanford,  Florida  states  that  hitherto  the 
intensity  of  demand  for  services  such  as  he  offers,  has 
fluctuated  with  the  rise  and  tall  of  business  in  the 
lumlier  iiud  jmlpwood  circles.  For  a  period  of  years 
back  he  has  felt  acutely  the  rising  activity  or  waning 
strength  of  the  lumber  market,  and  as  a  rule  the  dem- 
ands or  lack  of  demand  for  his  services  have  preceded 
slightly  the  general  apparent  trend,  just  as  stock 
nuirket  prices  are  apt  to  discount  Futures.  With  these 
past  facts  in  mind  he  feels  reasduably  optimistic  as  to 
the  comparatively  near  future  ,as  quite  a  quickened 
call  for  estimates  and  working  plans  is  making  itself 
Tclt.  in  distinct  comparison  with  the  period  commenc- 
ing early  la^st  autumn  and  lasting  through  most  of  the 
winter,  when  new  orders  wei-e  scarce  and  the  Sewall 
crews  were  kept  busy  mainly  on  work  already  started. 

Ilis  work  now  in  process  and  definitely  decided  upon 
covers  an  area  of  over  1,400,000  acres,  but  ilr.  Sewall 
says  that  his  organizatiou  and  system  are  now  so  well 
developed  that  calls  on  his  pers(nuil  energy  nre  far  less 


H.  S.  TAYLOR  RETURNS. 

We  wish  to  announce  the  return  of  Mv.  11.  S.  Taylor 
to  Canadian  fields  of  work.  Mr.  TayloK  has  opened 
up  an  office  at  302  Guarantee  Building,  under  the 
name  of  H.  S.  Tajlor,  Limited,  the  firm  carrying  on 
the  design,  construction  and  o])eration  of  i)ulp,  ])aper 
and  fibre  mills,  together  with  hydro-electric  develop- 
ments and  steam  power  plants. 

Mr.  Taj'lor  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  with  Geo.  F. 
Hardy,  New  York  City,  and  later  was  Chief  Engineer 
of  The  Spanish  Pulp  "and  Paper  Jlills,  Ltd.  In  1919 
Mr.  Taylor  formed  the  JMauagement  Engineering  and 
Development  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  being  General 
ilanrfger  and  Chief  Engineer  of  this  organization  and 
the  great  success  of  this  Company  is  shown  by  the 
(innibcr    of    successful    installatic»ns    completed.        Mr. 


HOWARD  8.  TAYLOR. 

Taylor  will  retain  his  connection  and  present  position 
with  the  Management  Engineering  and  Development 
Co. 

Mr.  Taylor  feels  that  hs  is  at  home  in  Canada  and 
wishing  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  has  opened  up  an  office  in  Mont- 
treal,  and  will  have  a  most  efficient  organization  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  manufactui'ers  and  we 
trust  the.y  will  avail  themselves  of  this  service. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  many  fiends  in  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  who,  we  know,  will  extend  a 
hearty  welcome  and  we  only  hope  they  will  make  302 
Guarantee  Building  their  headquarters  when  in  need 
of  engineering,  design,  or  consultation  for  their  mills. 


EASTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  LTD..  have  moved 
from  the  McGill  Building  and  taken  the  entire  floor 
of  234  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal  where  they  will  have, 
in  addition  to  their  offices,  an  extensive  show  room. 
This  firm  have  recently  been  appointed  Canadian 
agents  for  St.  Clair  Brothers,  Gait,  Out.,  manufactur- 
ers of  pumps,  concrete  mixers,  hoists,  etc.  They  also 
handle  new  and  rebuilt  contractors'  equipment  of  all 
kinds  as  well  as  locomotives. 
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Electrical  Supplies  for 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  industry  relies  on  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  reputation  for  quality  and  service  when  order- 
ing Electrical  Supplies,  because  the  highest  standards 
of  materials  and  workmanship  are  embodied  in  all 
goods  sold  by  "Canada's  Departmental  House  for 
Mechanical  Goods." 

For  instance,  the  Pierce  Renewable  Fuse — here  illus- 
trated— cannot  be  equalled  for  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency. A  blown  Pierce  fuse  may  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  seconds. 

No  matter  what  you  may  require — from  a  single 
socket  or  switch  to  a  high-powered  motor — the  near- 
est Fairbanks-Morse  Sales  Office  is  ready  to  render 
you  the  fullest  service.  Write  for  any  information 
you  may  require. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

"  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods  " 

HALIFAX  OTTAWA  ST.  CATHARINES  WINNIPEG  CALGARY 

ST.  JOHN  TORONTO  WINDSOR  REGINA  EDMONTON  .,,,:« 

QUEBEC  HAMILTON  FORT  WILLIAM  SASKATOON  VANCOUVER         ^-i^^ 

MONTREAL  VICTORIA  ^^ 

Fairbanks 

Morse 
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EDITORIAL 


llO^¥   MANY   FIKES    Tlllti    YEAR? 

With  the  time  foi-  the  spring  drive  approaching,  and 
in  a  season  which  is  already  remarkable  for  the  rapid 
approach  of  warm  weather,  we  are  likewise  closer  than 
usual  to  the  time  of  greatest  fire  hazard.  Not  only 
has  the  early  spring  bi-ought  the  litter  on  the  forest 
floor  to  a  drier  condition  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  the  sunny  days  have  alreadj'  started  the 
exodus  of  fishermen  to  the  woods.  The  menace  to  tlie 
forest  is  very  largely  due  to  the  carelessness  of  these 
occasional  visitors  and  to  the  occasional  carelessness  of 
the  hardened  woodsmen  and  river  driver.  In  spite  of 
the  increasing  amount  of  attention  that  newspapers  are 
giving  to  the  necessity  for  protecting  our  forests  from 
fire,  in  spite  of  posters  liberall.y  exhibited  at  strategic 
points  in  the  forest,  in  spite  even  cf  personal  appeals 
from  forest  rangers  and  otliers,  there  are  still  some 
people  who  are  bliiul  and  deaf  to  warnings,  who  are  in- 
sensible to  appeals,  but  who  thoughtlessly  and  carelessly 
persist  in  building  camp  fires  too  large,  in  leaving  em- 
bers unextinguished,  in  throwing  away  lighted  matches, 
pipe  ashes  and  cigar  butts,  and  even  to  operate  loco- 
motives without  spark  arresters,  and  start  brush  fires 
when  every  condition  favors  the  spread  of  the  flames 
to  the  forest.  Many  of  these  careless  and  thoughtless 
people,  because  they  liave  not  actually  invested  money 
in  the  purchase  of  woodlands,  fail  to  realize  how  de- 
pendent they  are  for  their  jobs  on  the  forest  and  the 
industries  which  it  supports.  The  holiday  fisherman 
and  gamester  cannot  carry  on  his  business  at  home 
without  paper,  the  settler  cannot  build  his  house  or  buy 
farming  implements  except  for  lumber  and  other  wood 
products,  the  lumberman  and  log  driver  would  surely 
be  out  of  a  job  if  there  were  no  forests,  and  there  would 
be  far  less  freight  foi-  oin-  railways  were  there  no  require- 
ments that  wood  and  cither  I'aw  materials  be  brought 
to  our  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  other  wood  using  plants 
and  finished  products  hauled  away  from  them. 

The  Governments  of  our  provinces  and  individual 
companies  are  co-operating  in  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  protect  the  forest  from  fire. 
Their  work  is  mostly  a  brave  effort  to  prevent  .small 
fires  from  becoming  widespread  disasters.  Recently 
the  ranger  has  become  more  of  a  co-operating  official 
since  more  sensible  and  drastic  laws  have  been  passed 
requiring  that  permits  be  obtained  for  the  burning  of 
brush  by  settlers.  This  law  alone  has  saved  millions  of 
cords  of  wood  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  will  be 
equally  efficient  in  other  provinces  where  similar  mea- 
sures are  being  undertaken.  This  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion is  far  from  being  adequate  to  meet  the  full  situa- 


tion. The  ranger  is  still  too  much  like  the  physician 
who  is  only  called  when  disease  has  gone  too  ifar.  The 
more  enlightened  idea  which  is  now  gaining  gi-ound  for 
maintaining  health  instead  of  curing  disease,  must  be 
applied  to  our  foi-estrj'  situation  where,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  extinguish  fires,  we  must  succeed  in  pre- 
venting them.  \'ery  few  fires  occur  because  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  and  strokes  of  lightning  but  by  far 
a  greater  number  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  in- 
dividuals. The  problem  is  one  which  calls  for  the  self 
appointment  as  an  assistant  ranger  of  everybody  who 
goes  into,  or  near  the  woods.  It  means  eternal  vigilance 
with  regard  to  fire  and  a  feeling  of  personal  obligation 
and  responsibility.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  trace, 
arrest,  and  prove  guilty,  a  person  who  has  started  a 
forest  fire  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  simple  matter  for 
every  person  who  goes  into  the  woods  to  prevent  a  fire 
from  starting.  It  does  not  cost  a  single-  cent  to  ex- 
tinguish a  camp  fire,  a  cigar  stub,  or  a  match.  It  costs 
only  a  thought  and  yet  such  a  thought  will  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  will  re-act  on  the  thinker  by  main- 
taining in  a  protective  state,  a  growing  forest  which  is 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  province  and  con.sequently 
a  saving  of  taxes  to  the  individual.  Governments  must 
be  paid  for  and  the  wise  individual  will  let  nature  do  it 
f(ir  him. 

The  forests  of  Quebec  Province  alone  provided  an  in- 
come in  1919  of  15  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the  prov- 
ince. With  proper  attention  they  will  do  better  than 
this  but  to  do  so  they  must  be  protected  and  the  chief 
enemv  is  fire. 


A   MESS   OF  POTAGE. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  .story  of  the  Hebrew 
who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  square  meal.  It  appears 
that  he  got  a  square  meal  but  not  a  square  deal.  He 
obtained  a  tenli)orary  advantage  at  the  expense  of  a 
])ermanent  position  and  life-long  inheritance.  He  did 
not  get  his  money's  worth,  putting  it  into  present  day 
language. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  in  the  position  of  Esau ; 
they  are  selling  their  biilhright  and  an  unsurpassed  in- 
heritance to  Nature's  wealth  for  the  temporary  advant- 
age of  a  few  dollars  in  present  day  profits.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary nationally  or  individually  to  sell  this  inherit- 
ance and  even  where  the  argument  of  international 
friendship  and  co-operation  supports  the  export  of  jndp- 
wood  there  is  an  equally  strong  but  less  frequently  heard 
argument  that  those  who  benefit  by  the  trade  should 
pay  something  towards  maintaining  the  estate. 

On  another  page  is  a  letter  from  our  friend  Barnjum 
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which   i-elates  to  tliis  subject.     Mr.   Barnjum   and  the 
editor  do  not  agree  on  every  subject,  we  are  frank  to 
admit,  and  it  should  also  l)e  said  that,  like  the  co-ed.  in 
the  college  song  who  could  not  be  "a  son  of  the  insti- 
tute'",  so  the  editor  cannot  be  .strictly  called  a  "Good 
Canadian"   becau.se  of  being  a  citizen   of  the     United 
States.      It   is,   however,   pcssible  to  consider  this  (jues- 
tion  entirely  apart  fi'oni  national  allegiance.   Witliout  any 
fine.stioii    the  liiggest  problem  connected  with  tihe  adminis- 
tration of   Canada's  for&st.s,   is  the  protection  of  the  pre- 
sent growth  and  the  insurance  of  reproduction  of  the 
supply.  Of  practically  co-ordinate  importance  but  ne- 
cessarily secondary   in   point  of  accomplishment  is  the 
re-establishment  on  a  productive  basis  by  refore.station 
of  api)ropriate  areas  so  as  to  provide  for  the  enormous 
demands  that   are   absolutely  sure  to  come   within  the 
expei'ience  of  even  the  present  generation.     Proper  ad- 
ministration (if  Canada's  forests  will  necessarily  require 
far  greater   appropriation   than   present   expenditures, 
but  every  dollar  that  is  properly  spent  on  the  forests 
will  yield  a  good  dividend.     The  persnii  who  buys  tim- 
ber from  the  Government  through  the  licensing  and  cut- 
ting of  wood  from  crown  lands  i)ays  a  fee  which  goes 
largely  back  to  the  forest  in  administration  and  |)rote(,'- 
tion  costs.     The  man  who  buys  wood  cut  on  other  lands 
pays  nothing  in  this  way  for  the  pi-otecticn  and  repi-o- 
duction  of  the  very  material  his  own  industry  depends 
on.     In  other  words,   he   ini  living   on  the   output   of  a 
natural  industry   and   plant   on   which    he   pays   no   in- 
surance. Most  of  the  pulpwood  so  disposed  of  is  e.xport- 
ed  and  furnishes  the  neecswary  raw  material   fi>v  about 
20%    of    tjie    pulp    making    industry    acro.ss    the    line. 
The  pulp  and  jjaper  industry  of  Canada  contributes  gen- 
erously both  in  the  payment  of  dues  and  by  continually 
co-operating  in  the  protection  and  the  up-keep  of  these 
forest  resources.     It  is  only  fair  that  others  who  ]irofit 
from  the  fact  that   Canada  has  these   resources  should 
also  pay  a  share  of  their  insurance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  time  can  be  seen  coming  when 
other  raw  material  will  largely  replace  wood  as  a  source 
of  paper  making-  fibre.  Since  the  industry  in  Canada, 
not  to  mention  that  in  the  United  States,  is  almost  en- 
tirel.y  dependent  upon  wood  and  since  neither  of  these 
countries  is  naturally  fitted  for  the  production  of  these 
other  fibres,  it  is  necessary  that  every  possible  step  should 
be  taken  to  conserve  present  su])plies  and  provide  for 
future  growth.  To  do  this  requires  money  and  the  levy- 
ing of  an  export  tax  on  pulpwood  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
fair  and  reasonable  means  of  producing  revenue  which 
could  be  applied  to  maintenance  of  t'le  forest  and  which 
at  the  same  time  would  give  a  fairer  distribution  of  such 
costs. 


dered  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  cf 
pulp  for  export  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
the  complimentary  reference  to  the  Canadian  industry 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sviggestion  of  enlist- 
ing the  <'o-o])eratioii  of  the  Canadian  mills  in  arriving 
at  a  standard  )nethod  for  procedure.  The  members  of 
the  Technical  Section  who  took  part  in  tlie  discussion 
.seem  to  consider  Scandinavia  as  the  only  important 
source  of  pulp.  It  is  tr\u^  that  the  northern  European 
counti-ics  have  been  furnisliing  most  of  the  Ui'itish  mills 
with  their  pulp  supplies  but  there  are  some  in  Canada 
who  feel  that  this  is  not  a  permanent  arrangement.  If 
anything  co-operative  is  to  be  done  along  this  line  it 
would  seem  like  a  good  plan  to  give  Canada  a  seat  at 
the  table.  The  sampling  of  pulp  is  a  very  vexing  proli- 
lem  which  .s'hould  be  given  the  best  attention  in  a  joint 
attack,  li\-  all  those  interested  in  the  mattei'. 


SAMPLING  rvir. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  address  of  the  subject 
of  testing  pulp  for  moisture  and  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  by  the  Technical  Section  and  the  British  Paper 
Makers'  Association.  The  paper  contains  a  number  of 
suggestive   thoughts   which    should    be   carefully    consi- 


COBWEBS. 

We  read  with  some  surprise,  the  statement  made  by  a 
leather  man  in  Montreal,  that  "the  kid  industry  in 
Canada  is  still  in  its  infancy." 


There  ai-e  not  so  many  "Trade  Inquiries"  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce as  we  used  to  see  a  vear  ago. 


Canada  buys  $3, ()()(), 000  woi'th  of  sisal  gra.ss  for 
binder  twine,  of  which  $2,000  is  from  Jamaica.  An  in- 
crease ill  the  proportion  from  this  island  would  greatly 
improve  our  market  fcr  manufactured  goods  there, 
would  keep  our  money  in  the  Emiiire  and  slightly  im- 
prove our  trade  balance  elsewhere. 


Ill  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  Lst,  1921,  Canada 
imported  $1,807,330  worth  of  advertising  pamphlets, 
etc.  and  $977,905  of  text  books  ($530,992  from  U.  S. 
and  $31fi,448  from  U.  K.) 


Since  1917  the  |)art  of  Canada's  exports  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  fallen  uniformly  from  64  to  27 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  it  has  increa.sed  to  the 
United  States  from  25  to  4(i  per  cent,  and  to  other 
countries  from  11   to  29  ijer  cent. 


It  was  quite  a  shock  to  learn  that  Canada  imported 
more  than  fifti/scriii  iiilllioii  ilull<ii:s  worth  of  wood, 
wood  products,  and  iiapers  (including  printed  matter) 
in  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  is  twenty  jter  cent,  of  the 
value  of  exports  derived  from  the  forest,  which  included 
|)ulpwood  worth  $21,513,594.  Imports  of  i)a|)er  and  the 
like  amounted  to  twelve  and  a  half    million  dollars. 


Lt.-Col.  Thos.  Gib.son,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  stated  that,  so  far  as 
lie  knew,  there  was  no  sign  of  settlement  in  the  strike 
of  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  May  12. 
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The  Testing  of  Wood  Pulps 

G.  H.  GEMMELL,  F.l.G. 


The  very  large  imnilier  of  rlaiius  for  excess  moist- 
ure, or  more  correctly,  Nhort  wei<;ht,  on  deliveries  of 
wood  pulp,  during  the  past  tAvo  years,  renders  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  apologise  for  again  introducing  a 
discussion  on  this  well  worn  subject.  My  experience 
tells  me  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides.  On 
that  of  the  makers  of  the  wfiod  pulp,  Avho  affirm  that 
the  claims  are  excessive  and  unjust,  thinigh  they  take 
the  greatest  possible  care  to  see  that  the  deliveries  are 
sent  out  of  correct  weight.  Also  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers,  because  of  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  mak- 
ing these  claims  and  tests,  and  the  feeling  that  the 
seller  is  deliberately  sending  deliveries  forward  short 
weight.  There  is  also  the  face  that  not  unfrequently, 
after  one  or  two  tests  by  their  own  chemists,  where 
short  weight  is  found,  the  officially  appointed  analyst 
certifies  correct  weight,  or  overweight,  of  pulp. 

A  movement  is  on  foot,  on  behalf  of  the  sellers,  at 
the  present  time  to  amend  the  Wood  Pulp  Gontract 
Note,  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  more  cer- 
tain and  accurate  method  of  testing  that  I  am  makng 
this  contribution  to  the  first  conference  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Papermakers'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  want  in  the  first  place  to  make  it  clear  that  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  papermaker,  and  that  most  of  the  views 
stated  herein  have  been  already  expressed  to  the  pulp- 
makers,  <ir  their  representatives. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  T  have -made  tests  of 
wood  pulp  in  presence  of  five  representatives  from  the 
Gontinent,  one  at  the  ,port  of  delivery,  the  others  at 
paper  mills.  In  one  instance,  a  duplicate  sample  was 
sent  to  the  makers  of  the  pulp.  In  the  others,  at  my 
request,  the  representative  accompanied  me  to  my  la- 
boratory, and  saw  the  samples  weighed  and  dried.  In 
none  of  these  cases  was  any  exception  taken  at  the 
time,  or  subsequently,  to  the  methods  adopted. 

One  point  which  has  been  particidarly  emphasised  is, 
that  any  error  in  the  test  is  primarily  due  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  bales,  and  my  experience  tells  me  that  this 
is  the  weak  point  in  tlie  present  method  of  testing  wood 
pulp.  The  "Official"  wedge  method  of  sampling 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  improvement 
if  due  care  is  exercised.  We  have  records  of  a  large 
number  of  duplicate  tests  made  from  the  same  bale  by 
ourselves  and  mill  chemists,  and  it  is  rare  that  tlie  dif- 
ference exceeds  0.1  per  cent.  I  have  occasionally  had 
complaints  from  the  mill  that  my  test  does  not  show  so 
much  excess  moisture  as  the  mill  test,  but  when  I  know 
that  these  tests  are  often  made  by  the  store-keeper,  or 
timekeeper,  or  office  boy,  T  naturally  take  no  notice  of 
such  complaints. 

As  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  to  representatives 
of  the  pulp  makers,  all  causes  of  difference  would  be 
eliminated  if  bales  were  sent  out  uniform  in  weight 
and  moisture,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  note, 
which  they  admittedly  are  not.  Where  yon  have  a 
parcel  containing  thick  and  thin  hales,  moist  and  dry 
bales,  heavy  and  light  bales,  the  final  result  of  the  test 
obviously  depends  on  the  kind  of  bales  selected,  and 
on  this  matter  the  official  analyst  has  not  an  entirely 
free  hand.  Theoretically,  he  is  oititled  to  choose  any 
bale  he  desires,  but  in  practice  he  cannot  always  do  so. 


On  arrival  at  llie  paper  mill  he  may  find  a  stack  of 
from  3,000  to  5.000  bales.  This  stack  has  taken  a 
week  or  more  to  build  u\).  Obviously  then,  he  cannot 
have  the  stack  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  so  that  he  may 
select  bales  from  all  parts  of  the  cargo,  but  must  select 
them  from  on  or  near  the  top.  He  will  then  get  an 
undue  proportion  of  bales  from  one  part  of  the  cargo, 
which  may  be  wetter  or  drier,  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  average.  If  there  is  a  variation  in  the  size  of  bales, 
he  can  l)y  inspection  approximate  the  number  of  thick 
and  thin  bales,  and  sample  bales  in  proportion. 

As  indicative  of  variations  normally  met  with,  the 
following  are  taken  from  our  books  of  a  cargo  of  pulp 
delivered  to  three  mills: — 


Mill. 


A. 


B. 


Number  of  bales  sampled 
Of  which  Lielil  bales 

Heavy        "  . 
Wgt.  per  bale  invoiced  (lbs.) 
Average  Gross  wgt.  perb^lp 
Excess  Moisture  (over  10*^7) 
A  ir-dry  weight  per  bale 


Individual  Test  of  10  Bales  (5  sheets  from  each  dried.) 


40 

30 

16 

39 

17 

7 

1 

13 

9 

2sn  lbs. 

2S01bs. 

2S0  lbs. 

27.5.7  lbs. 

277.7  lbs. 

279.2  lbs. 

4.3  T^r- 

3.49% 

4.88% 

263.8  lbs. 

267,9  lbs. 

26.5.5  lbs. 

Wil. 

Wat  of 

Bale 

of 

%Drv 

'"lAIois- 

%Air- 

%Ex  cess 

air-dry 

No. 

Bale 

(lbs) 

Pulp. 

tiire. 

dry  Pulp. 

Moisture. 

fibre 
per  bale. 

1 

319 

SS.4.5% 

11. .55%, 

98.28% 

1.72% 

313,51bs, 

2 

318 

87,45% 

12.. 55% 

97.16%, 

2.84%, 

308.9   " 

3 

311 

79,31%, 

20.69%, 

88.12% 

11.88%, 

274      " 

4 

313 

8.5.32% 

14.68% 

94.80% 

5.20% 

296.7   " 

.5 

310 

85.72% 

14.28% 

95.24% 

4.76% 

295.2   " 

6 

316 

85.79% 

14.21% 

95.32% 

4.68% 

.301.2  " 

7 

32,5 

74.18% 

25.82% 

82.42% 

17..5S% 

267.8  " 

8 

328 

88.84% 

11.16% 

98.71% 

1.29% 

323.7   " 

9 

311 

85.05% 

14.95% 

94.50% 

5.50% 

293.9   " 

10 

312 

81.15% 

IS.85% 

90.17% 

9.83%, 

281.3   " 

Test  From  the  Same  Cargo,  at  two  Mills,  in  Presence 
of  Representative  from  Scandinavia. 


Mill A.  B. 

Number  of  bales  sampled ?5  18 

Of  which  L/jW  bales 22  8 

"     Heavv      "    3  10 

Weight  per  bale  invoiced 288    lb*-.  288    lbs. 

Average  gross  weight  per  bale 277.1"  281 

Excess  moisture 7.91%,  4.8*^^ 

Air-dry  weight  per  bale 255.2  lbs.  267.5  lbs. 


It  is  frequentl.v  noted  that  a  light  or  thin  bale  i.s  also 
a  moist  bale,  though  this  is  not  always  so.  A  particu- 
lar brand  of  pulp,  of  high  grade,  which  is  usually  de- 
livered correct  weight,  was,  during  a  period  of  some 
months  delivered  short  weisht,  and  numerous  claims 
were  made.     At  one  test,  I  particularly  noticed  a  vari- 
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Tests  of  a  Cargo  of  Pulp,  Sampled  in  Presence  of 
Representative  from  Scandinavia. 


Sampled  at Docks  Docks  Paper 

Mill. 

Number  of  bales  sampled.  40                  40                   36   , 

Of  which  Light  bales 13                    14                      4 

■•       "     Heavy       " 27                    26                    32 

Weight  per  bale  invoiced .  373  3  lbs.  373.3  lbs.  373.3  lbs. 

Average  gr.  wgt.  per  bale  374.9    "  374.6"  378.7r)" 

Excess  moisture 2.99%             3.23%             2.1.-.'^^ 

Air-rfr^' weight  per  bale..  363.7  lbs.  .362  5  lbs.  370.7  lbs. 

ation  in  the  size  of  the  bales,  and  selected  a  thick  and 
a  thin  bale  for  individual  tests,  with  the  following  re- 
sults (5  sheets  per  bale  dried) : — 

Light  Bak        Heavy  Bale 
(Thin)  (Thick) 


Weight  per  bale  invoiced 444  lbs. 

Gross  weight  of  bale 444 

Percentage  of  Air-dry  pulp 94.98% 

"           "  Excess  moisture 5.02% 

Air-dry  weight  per  bale 421.7  lbs. 

Weight,  light  or  heavy 26.3 

Light. 


448  lbs. . 
466   " 
102.48% 
2.48% 
fibre 
477.5  lbs. 
29.5  " 
Heavy. 


I  should  like  to  remark  here  that  certain  brands  of 
pulp  which  we  test  are  invariably  delivered  of  correct 
weight,  whilst  others,  though  short  weight,  are  more 
uniform,  both  as  regards  weight  per  bale  and  moisture 
contents.  The  result  of  this  is  that  duplicate  tests  at 
different  mills  give  results  very  close  to  each  other. 
Example : — 


I  could  multiply  the  instances  where,  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  weights  of  the  bales  and  the  moisture 
contents,  the  result  of  two  or  more  tests  .vary,  whereas, 
in  other  cases,  because  of  uniformity  in  weight  and 
moisture,  duplicate  tests  agree.  When  we  know  that 
in  certain  brands  of  pulp  claims  are  rarely  made, 
whereas  in  others  there  is  always  a  claim  for  short 
weight,  the  inference  is  obvious,  and  the  makers  have 
no  just  cause  of  complaint.  It  must  also,  I  tliink,  be 
agreed  that  if  anyone  stands  to  lose  on  the  transaction 
it  is  the  paper  maker.  As  the  result  of  an  official  test, 
the  pulpmaker  is  paid  for  the  air-dry  fibre  he  delivers, 
but  if  no  test  or  claim  be  made,  he  may  be  paid  in  part 
for  water  instead  of  fibre.  I  know  of  mills  in  Scot- 
land who  regularly  receive  pulp  on  which  claims  are 
made  by  others,  j-et  who  never  themselves  test  their 
pulp.  These  eases  are  a  clear  gain  to  the  pulpmaker. 
At  one  of  these  tests  previously  referred  to,  th^  repre- 
sentative present  on  behalf  of  the  sellers  was  a  chemi- 
cal engineer,  who  was  responsible  for  the  packing  of 
the  pulp.  When  asked  what  was  the  reason  why  cer- 
tain bales  contained  more  moisture  than  others,  he 
stated  that  the  sheets  in  the  moist  bales  were  thicker 
than  in  the  drier  bales,  and  when  run  off  the  machine 
they  were  not  dried  so  effectively.  To  determine  whe- 
ther this  was  so,  we  took  20  sheets  from  a  moist  bale 
and  20  sheets  from  a  dry  bale.  The  results  were  as 
follows : — 


Moist  bale.     Dry  Bale. 


Weight  of  Bale 279       lbs.  276       lbs. 

Weight  of  20  sheets  (moist) 9.588  "  8.255  " 

Weight  of  absolutely  dry  pulp 7.025  "  7.200  " 

Loss 2.563"  1.055" 

Percentage  of  moisture 26.75%  12.78% 


Mill. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


No.  of  bales  sampled .         25 
Ofwhich  LigW  bales  .  2 

"       "     Heavy   "    ..         23 
Aver.  gr.  wgt.  per  bale  459.9  lbs. 

Excess  moisture 1.18% 

Air-dry  wgt.  per  bale .   454.47 


25 

3 

22 

462^0  lbs. 

1.6% 
4.54.65 


25 

0 

25 

466.7  lbs. 

2.22% 

456.3 


25 

1 

24 

464.3  lbs. 

1.23% 

458.6  lbs. 


Mill A. 

Number  of  bales  sampled 20 

Of  which  Light  bales 20 

"       "     Heavy    "    0 

Average  weight  per  bale 252.45  lbs. 

Percentage  air-dry  pulp 49.00% 

Air-dry  pulp  per  bale 123.7  lbs. 


20 
10 
10 

278.5  lbs. 
44.38% 

123.6  lbs 


Parcel  of  Pulp  Sampled  in  Presence  of  Sellers'  Agent, 

Light  Bales  Heavy  Bales 

(under  (over 

364  lbs.)  364  lbs.) 

Number  of  bales  sampled ,50  74 

Average  weight  per  bale .3.52.68  lbs.  378.08  lbs. 

Percentage  air-dry  pulp 60.10%  5.5.70% 

Air-dry  pulp  per  bale 211.9  lbs.  210.6  lbs. 


It  will  be  noted  that,  though  the  moist  sheet.s  were 
heavier  than  the  dry  sheets,  they  did  not  contain  more 
fibre.     The  excess  weight  was  due  to  water  only. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  in  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
invoice,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  infer  that  the  pulp  contains 
90  per  cent,  dry  fibre  and  10  per  cent,  of  water,  or,  for 
moist  pulps,  4.5  per  cgnt.  dry  and  55  per  cent,  water. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  I  made  a  test  of  a  delivery  of  pulp 
and  found  an  excess  of  water.  The  short  weight  was 
so  large  that  I  decided  to  exercise  the  option  open  to 
the  analyst,  to  take  a  further  sample  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  result.  When  the  pulpmakers  received  the 
certificate,  thej'  wrote  saying  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  there  was  such  a  shortage,  and  that  their 
chemist's  test  showed  that  the  average  air-diy  test  was 
08  per  cent.,  yet  they  had  invoiced  the  parcel  at  100 
per  cent. 

Some  Gana/dian  pulps,  and,  before  the  war,  most  Ger- 
man pulps,  had  each  bale  legibly  stamped  and  number- 
ed, and  also  gave  the  weight  and  air-dry  or  bone-dry 
test  per  bale.  Accompanying  the  parcel  was  also  sent 
a  specification  of  the  bales  and  their  contents.  If  the 
Scandinavian  ptilpmakers  would  adopt  this  plan,  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  of  incorrect  results  from 
the  choice  of  abnormal  bales  by  tlie  official  analyst. 
The  average  weight  and  air-dry  percentage  of  the 
whole  parcel  lieing  known,  the  analyst  could  then  take 
half  the  bales  below  and  half  above  the  average,  or,  if 
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needs  be,  at  very  little  extra  labor,  sample  and  test  in- 
dividual bales. 

I  have  thought  of  variou.s  plans  for  overcoming  the 
difficulty  arising  from  irregularity  of  the  weight  and 
moisture  contents  of  the  bales,  and  the  above  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  for  the  ana- 
lyst, as  well  as  for  the  buyers  and  sellers,  and  I  put 
this  forward  for  the  careful  consideration  of  those  to 
whom  the  amendment  of  the  Contract  Note  is  entrust- 
ed. In  connection  with  this  proposed  amendment,  I 
would  also  suggest  that  a  small  committee,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  British  and  Scandinavian 
Wood  Pulp  Associations,  the  Papermakers'  Association, 
and  two  or  three  representative  official  analysts,  be 
appointed  to  draft  the  amended  Contract  Note,  and 
submit  to  the  two  Associations. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  draw  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  points  in  the  present  Contract  Note  which 
I  consider  should  be- more  clearly  specified: — 

Clause  3. — Packing  and  Weighing.  "The  pulp  to 
be  packed  in  bales  of  declared  uniform  weight,  or  a 
specification  to  be  given  stating  the  weight  and  num- 
ber of  each  bale.     .      .     ." 

Is  the  analyst  justified  in  rejecting  abnormal  bales? 
I  believe  it  is  the  practice  of  some  analysts  to  reject  all 
bales  281bs.  over  or  under  the  invoiced  weight.  I  can 
quite  understand,  and  have  frequently  rejected  heavy 
bales,  because  they  showed  evidence  of  external  wett- 
ing; but  if  a  light  bale  is  intact,  with  wrapper,  wires 
and  number,  on  what  grounds  should  it  be  rejected? 

Clause  3,  par.  3. — Intact  Bales.  "The  samples  to  be 
drawn  from  accurately  weighed  and  intact  bales,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  by  the 
British  and  Scandinavian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tions." 

Some  of  my  iiaper  making  friends  have  protested  be- 
cause we  reject  bales  which  have  been  wetted  or  other- 
wise damaged  in  transit.  My  contention  is  that  the 
analyst  should,  as  far  as  possible,  select  bales  in  the 
same  condition  as  they  left  the  pulp  mill.  To  obtain 
an  average  sample  is  difficult  enough  under  normal 
conditions,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  where  damaged 
bales  are  to  be  included  in  the  test.  \  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  clause  reads:  "intact  and  un- 
damaged bales." 

Clause  3,  par.  3  (last  part). — "The  analyst  may  at 
his  discretion,  within  three  days,  test  a  further  two  per 
cent,  of  the  parcel."  This  is  not  sufficient  time,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  at  least  five  days'  time  limit  be 
given. 

Clause  8. — Time  Limit.  "All  claims  must  be  made 
in  writing  within  14  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  con- 
signment at  the  consumer's  mill,  wharf,  or  station  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  ."  Does  this  mean  from 
the  time  the  pulp  arrives  at  the  port  of  delivery,  or 
begins  to  arrive  at  the  mill  or  wharf,  or  after  the  whole 
consignment  has  been  received  by  the  buyer? 

These  may  be  looked  upon  as  minor  points,  but  if 
friction  and  unpleasantness  is  to  be  avoided,  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  make  the  new  contract  note  as  com- 
plete and  specific  ss  possible. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  Bacon  (Messrs.  Sindall  &  Bacon),  as  an  offi- 
cial analyst,  sympathised  with  Mr.  Gemmell  in  his  trials 
and  tribulations.  One  point  he  wished  to  raise  referr- 
ed to  the  selection  of  bales.  The  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Gemmell,  of  20  .sheets  from  a  moist  bale  and  20  from 


a  dry  bale,  gave  an  illustration  of  the  actual  variation 
tiuit  took  place  in  one  slui)ment  of  sujpliile  |)ulp,  and 
he  could  endorse  that  statement,  namely,  26.7.5  per 
cent.,  as  against  12.78  per  cent.  Undoubtedly,  wedges 
taken  of  equal  superficial  area  must  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent volume,  owing  to  the  increase  of  thickness  due 
to  the  difference  of  moisture.  Of  course,  Mr.  Gemmell 
would  make  allowance  for  that  in  an  ordinary  test. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  specification,  there  was 
no  question  of  doubt  about  it,  that  this  system  was  the 
only  scientific,  as  well  as  the  commercial  way,  in  which 
pulp  should  be  bought  and  sold.  For  their  part,  they 
had  again  and  again  tried  to  get  mills  to  adopt  this 
system,  and  they  had  even  drawn  up  an  actual  scheme 
for  their  guidance  in  Scandinavia,  with  this  object  in 
view,  but  nothing  up  to  the  present  had  been  done. 
Mr.  Gemmell  spoke  about  the  Konigsberg  pulp.  He 
forgot  whether  they  originally  made  their  bales  up  to 
uniform  weight,  or  whether  they  made  them  of  varying 
weights;  in  any  case,  since  the  war,  they  had  adopted 
the  system  of  uniform  weight,  namely,  200  kilos  per 
bale.  If  the  Scandinavian  firms  follow  the  same  lines, 
and  generally  they  do  so,  they  would  still  be  in  the 
same  hole,  for  uiuloubtedly  their  weight  did  vary  enor- 
mously. Recently  he  had  a  shipment  of  stuff  to  ex- 
amine, and  he  found  a  variation  of  3cwt.  3qrs.  271bs. 
down  to  3cwt.  0(|rs.  lOlbs.  for  bales  of  supposed  uni- 
form weight.  The  mill  made  an  objection  that  he 
should  take  the  heavy  bales.  Mr.  Gemmell  raised  the 
point  that  some  chemists  allowed  281bs.  either  way. 
They  (Messrs.  Sindall  &  Bacon)  did  not  go  on  that  min- 
imum weight  at  all.  If  there  were  a  number  of  bales 
over  weight,  obviously  they  must  come  into  the  test, 
because  they  were  out  of  the  parcel.  In  the  same  way, 
when  they  had  light  bales,  if  they  had  one  3401bs. 
and  another  weighing  3601bs.,  that  was  part  of 
the  consignment,  and  it  was  only  fair  to  the  buyer 
that  it  should  be  protected,  and  that  it  should  come 
in  as_iiart  of  the  test.  They  had  one  modification 
with  regard  to  that ;  in  a  test  they  were  doing  there 
were  50  bales  (going  back  to  a  specific  test).  If, 
in  a  particular  test,  only  that  one  bale  showed  3cwt. 
2qrs.  27  lbs.,  and  all  the  re.st  were  3cwt.  Iqr.  151bs. 
or  so,  and  if,  on  the  examination  of  the  stack  he 
was  of  the  opinion  there  were  no  other  bales  up  to  that 
weight,  he  should  clearly  look  upon  that  as  a  "freak" 
bale,  and  would  be  justified  in  rejecting  it.  His  re- 
marks, as  applied  to  the  heavy  weight  bales,  also  ap- 
plied to  the  light  bales.  Proceeding,  he  said  another 
interesting  point  was  raised  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  "intact  and  undamaged"  bales.  He  quite  agreed 
it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  this  term  put  in — "intact 
and  undamaged" — but  what  would  Mr.  Gemmell  con- 
sider an  absolutely  "intact  and  undamaged"  bale? 
Supposing  he  had  to  carry  out  a  test  from  1,000  tons 
of  pulp,  and  that  pulp  had  been  transhipped  and  put 
on  rail  and  the  whole  parcel  had  some  of  the  covers  re- 
moved, would  Mr.  Gemmell  consider  them  "intact  and 
undamaged"  bales.  The  Contract  Note  clearly  stated 
that  the  stuff  was  "gross  for  net."  Official  analysts 
should  be  agreed  upon  what  they  should  consider 
"gross  for  net."  To  his  mind  it  was  clear  that  the 
bale,  on  leaving  the  mill,  had  a  certain  weight;  through 
transit  it  had  lost  a  certain  amount  of  pulp,  and  they 
should  allow  for  what  pulp  had  been  lost  in  the  way  of 
wrappers.  When  they  took  into  consideration  that  the 
normal  wrapper  of  a  bale  weighed  between  four  and 
five  pounds,  it  was  a  serious  item  not  to  disregard  that 
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loss  of  wrappers.  So,  if  they  had  6,000  bales  of  piilp, 
would  Mr.  Gemmell  consider  himself  to  be  in  a  position 
to  say  a  test  could  not  be  carried  out  because  the  pulp, 
no  longer  having  a  wrapper,  was  therefore  not  intact? 
If  the  words  were  put  in,  "Intact  and  Undamaged 
Bale.""  it  might  be  difficult.  The  paper  mill  had  got 
to  undertake  the  work  of  testing,  and  an  allowance  for 
loss  of  wrappers  should  always  be  taken,  into  account. 
Ij  meant  a  loss,  perhaps,  but  the  test  should  be  carried 
out  on  the  lines  of  the  Contract  Note.  He  took  it  the 
task  of  the  official  analyst  was  to  do  the  work  as  effi- 
ciently as  he  could.  For  that  rea.son  it  meant  either 
to  pull  the  stack  to  pieces  or  the  mill  representative 
and  the  official  anal.vst  should  be  allowed  to  deal  with 
discretion  and  agree  between  themselves  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  bales  and  the  allowance  for  loss  that  should 
be  made.  They  had  always  tried  to  follow  that  out. 
and  without  exception  they  had  always  succeeded. 
Mr.  Gemmell  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  analyst 
to  take  another  test  within  three  days.  Regarding  the 
three  days  as  insufficient.  Mr.  Gemmell  Jiad  suggested 
five  days.  They  (Messrs.  Sindall  &  Bacon)  had  never 
interpreted  the  Contract  Note  in  that  way;  they  had 
always  interpreted  it  that  the  test  must  be  carried  out 
within  three  days  of  the  expiry  of  their  first  test,  and 
when  they  had  had  re-tests  made— and  they  did  occur 
sometimes — they  had  always  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  point.  He  agreed  that  such  a  maifer  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  If  they  could  agree,  and 
get  something  put  into  the  Contract  Note,  it  would  be 
valuable.  Mr.  Bacon  added  that  he  was  in  hearty 
agreement  with  ]Mr.  Gemmell  on  the  point  he  raised 
regarding  the  specification,  which  had  a  drawback. 
His  firm  had  an  enormous  number  of  special  pulp  tests, 
and  it  was  hard  work  sometimes  to  go  to  a  mill  and 
find  that  it  was  almp.st  impo.ssible  to  get  the  requisite 
bales  to  carry  out  the  test,  in  that  they  failed  to  have 
indicated  either  their  number  or  the  percentage  of  air- 
dry  or  bone-dry  pulp  through  the  rubbing  away  of  the 
details  from  the  face  of  the  bale  by  handling.  It  is  a 
sore  point  with  the  paper  mill  people,  because  instead 
of  taking  half-an-hour  it  might  take  three  or  four  hours 
to  get  the  requisite  number  of  bales  and  they  might 
have  to  pull  half  the  stack  to  pieces.  The  Nordeut- 
scher  had  stuck  inside  the  wrapper  a  square  label  with 
the  number  of  the  bales,  boiling  number,  and  the  per- 
centage of  air-dry.  If  they  could  get  the  Scandinavian 
firms  to  adopt  such  a  system,  the  lot  of  the  pulp-sup- 
pliers' representative  and  that  of  the  papcrmaker 
would  be  a  happy  one. 

Mr.  Mowat  (Messrs.  Peter  Dixon  &  Sons,  Ltd.)  re- 
called that  he  had  been  looking  through  their  list  of 
tests,  and  he  noticed  that  the  chemi.st"s  tests  from  the 
duplicate  sample  did  not  correspond  with  the  results 
that  they  obtained  from  the  analyst.  He  noticed  one 
case  in  particular,  talking  of  sulphite,  in  which  the 
mill  chemist  got  13.80  per  cent,  of  moisture,  while  the 
analyst  got  12.92  per  cent.  The  next  case  was  some- 
what different.  Their  own  chemist  "s  test  showed  12.27 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  while  the  analyst  "s  showed  10.73 
per  cent.,  clearly  a  case,  he  should  say.  where  the  ana- 
lyst had  failed  to  dry  his  pulp  correctly.  With  regard 
to  the  point  of  light  or  thin  bale  and  a  moist  bale,  so 
far  as  mechanical  was  concerned,  they  always  looked 
upon  light  bales  as  dry  bales,  and  heavy  bales  as  moist 
or  wet  bales.  Another  point,  about  the  chemical  en- 
gineer who  visited  this  country.  When  he  asked  the 
reason  why  certain  bales  eontained  more  moisture  thac 


others,  he  stated  that  the  .sheets  in  the  moist  bales  were 
thicker  than  the  dryer  bales.  Mr.  Gemmell  said  it 
would  he  noted  that  although  the  moist  sheets  were 
heavier  than  the  dry  sheets,  they  did  not  contain  more 
fibre;  the  excess  weight  was  due  to  moisture  only.  The 
chemical  engineer  said  the  moist  sheet  was  a  thicker 
sheet,  and  there^'ore  had  got  more  fibre  in  it.  As  to 
the  Contract  Note,  he  thought  they  had  better  leave  the 
Contract  Note  alone;  he  thought  it  was  all  right.  They 
recpiired  a  definition  of  an  abnormal  bale.  Was  an 
abnormal  bale  an  isolated  bale  ?  Of  coure.  a  represen- 
tative sample  must  be  drawn,  ilany  a  time  the.v  got 
abnormal  or  over-wet  bales,  but  they  were  not  wet  as 
regards  the  parcel.  Therefore  the  analvst  required  to 
take  his  representative  sample.  The  whole  cargo  was 
1vie  representative  sample.  The  .spea'-er  went  on  to  re- 
fer to  the  analyst  "s  discretion  to  makp  a  re-test  in  three 
days  of  a  further  2  per  cent.  Three  days  were  not  suf- 
ficient. It  was  all  right  if  thev  were  working  on  a 
small  parcel,  but  with  a  big  parcel  thev  required  five 
days  at  the  very  least.  As  to  where  the  consignment 
was  to  be  sia-ned.  Mr.  Mowat  thought  that  this  should 
be  at  the  mill,  and  that  was  the  alternation,  he  thought, 
one  might  make,  but  it  was  a  minor  point.  After  putt- 
ing in  a  plea  for  the  anal.vst.  the  speaker  thought  that 
all  mills  ought  to  have  a  scale  or  a  balance  that  would 
weigh  up  to  14  or  281bs.,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
analyst,  so  that  he  could  weigh  his  sample  before  it 
left  the  mill.  He  thought  that  for  all  concerned,  both 
the  mill  owners  and  the  papermakers  and  the  pulp 
agent,  it  was  better  that  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  W.  Edington  Aitken  (ile.ssrs.  Peter  Dixon  & 
Sons,  hid.)  mentioned  tliat  they  had  .iust  had  a  deliv- 
ery of  mechanical  invoiced  at  2221bs.  per  bale.  The 
variations  were  between  152  and  2361bs.,  not  merel.v 
isolated  bal'-s.  but  batches.  There  would  be  a  elami 
upon  it.  The  analyst  weighed  the  first  bale,  and  got 
approxiniHtply  the  invoiced  weight.  The  second  bale 
he  re.iected  as  too  light;  the  third  bale  he  rejected  as 
too  light:  and  then  he  carried  on  for  ten  bales  and  de- 
cided to  put  them  all  in.  It  was  ridiculous.  What 
they  wanted  with  resrard  to  selection  of  bales  was  a 
representative  sample.  It  did  not  matter  what  condi- 
tion the  pu'p  came  in.  so  long  as  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  that  pulp  was  taken.  If  they  all  happened  to 
be  toi-ii  thev  could  not  get  a  sinsrle  "intact""  bale,  and 
must  thev  lose  because  thev  could  iiot  make  a  samnle 
that  corresponded  to  the  phrase:  "Intact  Bales"?  Mr. 
Gemmell  snokp  of  having  to  take  bales  from  the  top  of 
a  >.^ack.  We'l.  "news""  mills  had  pretty  big  stacks  as 
a  nde.  The  stack  could  be  c'lt  by  sroing  straight  down 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  they  got  a  variation  from 
top,  centre,  and  bottom.  The  speaker  went  on  to  sav 
that  he  happened  to  be  at  the  docks  at  Grimsby  on  one 
occasion,  and  he  noted  the  numbers  of  eight  wagons, 
four  of  which  were  bein?'  filled  and  another  four  they 
wore  starting  to  fill.  He  took  the  numbers  of  these 
eir'ht  waggons.  Their  mill  was  not  above  a  mile  and 
a  half  raib'-av  .iourney  from  the  docks,  but  these  wag- 
gons came  in  on  separate  days  showing  that  the  stuff 
as  unloaded  was  not  coming  in  any  s°auence.  They 
got  a  good  average  over  the  delivery.  If  that  happen- 
ed on  this  side,  what  bappen^d  across  the  water  when 
the  bales  came  down  from  the  mills  to  the  port  where 
they  were  loaded? 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Papermakers"  Association  was  endeavouring  to 
agree  to  a  revised  form  of  Contract  Note  with  the  Brit- 
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ish  and  Scaudinaviaii  Wood  Pulp  Association.     Wood 
pulp  tests  was  one  of  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

He  said  that  as  pulp  was  coming  in  at  the  present 
time  it  varied  much  both  in  the  weight  of  the  bale  and 
the  moisture  contents.  He  was  sorry  to  say  it,  and 
perhaps  it  was  a  failing  of  human  nature,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  as  the  price  of  pulp  had  soared  upwards 
the  moisture  contents  had  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  in 
sympathy.  The  figures  submitted  by  Mr.  Gemmell  in 
the  A. B.C.  mills  in  regard  to  chemical  pulp  showed  that 
if  proper  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  it  might 
be  reasonably  dealt  with.  It  would  pay  every  mill  in 
this  country  to  employ  a  chemist,  if  only  for  the  matter 
of  pulp-testing ;  they  would  save  his  salary  on  that 
alone,  and  he  would  be  useful  in  other  directions.  The 
big  "news"  mills  must  have  claims  amounting  to  thou- 
sands of  pounds  per  annum.  So  far  as  the  wedge  sys- 
tem was  concerned,  it  was  an  accurate,  sound  and 
scientific  method,  although,  of  course,  where  abnormal 
cargoes  come  along,  common  sense  must  be  exercised. 
So  far  as  his  mill  was  concerned  they  always  made  a 
duplicate  test  with  that  of  the  analyst,  and  they  never 
allowed  the  analyst  to  see  their  original  test  figures. 
When  the  analy.st  made  his  test  they  arranged  to  take 
a  duplicate  wedge,  and  were  then  able  to  check  his  re- 
sults by  their  own  re-test.  As  to  the  Contract  Note, 
the  question  of  what  was  an  "intact"  bale  had  been 
raised,  and  the  view  had  been  put  forward  that  it 
might  he  desirable  to  alter  the  contract  clause  to  read 
something  in  the  sense:  "That  normal  and  intact  bales 
should  be  taken."  A  normal  bale  would  be  one  that 
was  not  wet  by  extraneous  moisture.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  specification,  that  would  be  possible  in  the  case 
of  chemical  pulp,  but  in  the  ease  of  mechanical  pulp  it 
was  quite  impossible.  As  to  the  period  within  which 
re-testing  should  be  carried  out  it  was  not  thought  that 
the  period  of  three  days  should  not  be  exceeded  for  a 
re-test,  beeau.se  in  the  case  of  a  "news"  mill,  where 
1,000  tons  of  pulp  per  week  might  be  used,  there  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  an  accumulation  of  sev- 
eral tons  in  the  intervening  period,  and  that  would  be 
a  serious  matter.  The  views  of  Mr.  Gemmell  would  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  it  would  be 
useful  to  get  the  advice  of  the  official  analysts  before 
the  matter  was  settled. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Gemmell,  P.I.C.  (Messrs.  Gemmell  &  Thin), 
replying  to  the  discussion,  said  he  thought  the  debate 
showed  equally  as  well  as  the  paper  did  that  there  were 
a  great  many  disputable  points  in  regard  to  pulp-test- 
ing. In  regard  to  the  intact  and  undamaged  bales  that 
he  referred  to,  it  was  very,  very  difficult  to  specify 
exactly  what  was  meant  by  an  undamaged  bale ;  but, 
as  he  thought  he  remarked,  if  the  analyst  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  select  bales  which  showed  no  sign  of  damage  in 
any  way  and  he  could  get  an  ample  proportion  of  these 
bales,  he  thought  he  was  quite  justified  in  rejecting  the 
undamaged  one.  Mr.  Gemmell  thanked  Mr.  Bacon  for 
his  suggestion  that  the  three  days'  allowance  was  three 
days  from  the  time,  he  presumed,  at  which  he  certified 
his  result.  He  had  always  taken  it  as  three  days  from 
the  time  they  origiiuilly  took  the  sample.  That  was  cer- 
tainly too  .short  a  time.  For  instance  is  they  drew  a  sam- 
ple on  Friday,  they  probably  could  not  get  it  dried  on 
Saturday,  and  it  might  be  Tuesday  before  they  got  the 
result  off.  The  effect  was  that  the  three  days  were 
lexceeded.  It  was  rather  an  awkward  clause  for  the 
analyst,  he  must  say.  It  was  on  very  rare  ^occasions 
that  he  exercised  the  option  of  returning  to  the  mill 
and  taking  a  further  sample.  If  they  did  so,  the  pap- 
ermaker  wanted  to  know  why  they  went  back  and  ask- 


ed what  was  wrong.  The  pulp  maker  also  wanted  to 
know  why  they  did  it,  and  all  sorts  of  explanations  had 
to  be  made.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bacon  with  regard 
to  the  heartbreaking  trouble  of  getting  bales  where 
there  was  a  specification.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  somewhat  difficult.  If  they  were  to  get  represen- 
tative bales  according  to  the  specification  they  had  to 
turn  over  a  great  many  bales.  At  the  same  time,  the 
analyst's  bu.siness  was  to  go  through  and  make  as  ac- 
curate a  test  as  possible,  and  it  did  not  matter  whether 
he  was  taking  two  hours  or  two  days,  he  had  got  to  do 
it.  He  had  made  a  suggestion,  which  he  believed  was 
being  put  forward  in  Scandinavia,  and  it  had  already 
been  before  the  committee  which  was  amending  the 
Wood  Pulp  Contract  Note.  His  suggestion,  which  had 
reference  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  bales  from  one 
part  of  the  cargo  only  and  not  representative  bales, 
was  something  on  these  lines.  He  did  not  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  perfect  scheme,  but  simply  with  the  idea  that 
it  might  be  discussed.  At  the  port  of  delivery  they 
knew  that  the  bales  came  out  of  the  ship  in  slings  of 
four.  If  one  sling  out  of  every  25 — that  was  four  bales 
out  of  every  100 — as  it  came  out  of  the  ship  was  laid 
aside  (-t  per  cent,  of  the  bales),  and  the  stevedore  was 
instructed  to  stamp  these  bales  with  some  particular 
mark  (a  stencil  supplied  by  the  Association),  these 
bales  could  be  put  in  separate  waggons  and  on  arrival 
at  the  mill  laid  aside,  and  these  would  be  the  bales  to 
be  sampled.  Of  course,  he  .saw  there  were  objections 
to  such  a  scheme,  but  he  put  it  forward  for  discu.ssion. 
They  would  at  ileast  get  four  bales  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, or  they  might  take  five  out  of  every  hundred, 
and  that  would  be  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  cargo, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  saying  that  they 
were  not  representative  of  the  whole  cargo.  Mr. 
Gemmell  added  that  he  was  glad  to  know  his  remarks 
had  heen  received  with  such  interest,  and  it  just  con- 
firmed the  view  that  he  entertained  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject bristled  with  difficulties,  and  that  the  analysts 
were  between  the  devil  apd  the  deep  sea.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  gave  results,  as  in  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases  they  did,  against  the  pulpmaker,  they  were  in 
continual  trouble  with  him.  Only  last  week  he  had  a 
letter  from  a  papermaker  who  had  to  pay  for  two  or 
three  tons  extra  weight,  and  he  assumed  at  once  that 
they  (the  analysts)  were  wrong,  and  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  but  as  he  (Mr.  Gemmell)  maintained, 
and  he  stated  it  very  definitely,  they  could  not  make 
mistakes  because  they  took  such  precautions.  They 
took  precautions  in  cheeking  and  cross  checking,  and 
it  was  practically  impossible  for  them  to  send  in  an  in- 
correct result. 

Mr.  W.  Leonard  Tod  (President  of  the  Papermakers' 

A.ssociation),  as  an  outcome  of  the  discussion,  which  he 
thought  had  been  very  useful  and  interesting,  moved 
the  following  resolution:  "That  this  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  recommends  that  the  committee  now 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  Contract  Note  should  con- 
sult the  official  analysts  before  the  Contract  Note  is 
finally  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  get  their  views  regard- 
ing the  provisions  for  sampling  and  testing."  He 
thought  the  views  of  the  analysts,  who  had  such  an 
important  part  to  play,  should  be  before  the  committee, 
and  they  should  know  just  what  theyfelt  in  regard  to 
the  test  before  the  new  Contract  Note  was  fixed. 

The  resolution  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried  un- 
animously. 

Mr.  Strachan  moved  that  a  number  of  mill  chemists 
be  included  in  the  consultation,  which  was  also  carried. 
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FINLAND'S  WOOD  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY.  America    amounted    to    11,792  tons,  to  England  9747 

FINSK     PAPPERS-OCH     TRAVARUTIDSKRIFT,  tons,  to  Prance  9468  tons,  to  Spain  4,043  tons,  to  Ger- 

March  15   1921  ™^"y  •''^'^^  '^°"''^'  '^"^^  ^°  Holland  1323  tons.     The  oftie- 

'    '      '                                            .    .,        .           J  ial  trade  returns  give  the  total  quantity  of  expoi'ts  of 

The  year  1920  began  for  our  export  industries  under  ^,^^^  p^j^  ^^  follows:  wet  mechanical,  35,793,955  tons; 

the  most  favorable  conditions.     Every  sign  seemed  to  ^^.^  mechanical,  64,096,551  tons. 

indicate  an  active  foreign  market  for  the  chief  articles  Chemical  Pulp  Industries, 

of  export— wood  and  wood  products.     The  rising  ten-  rpj^^  cellulose  market  developed  in  1920  practically 

dency  had  been  manifest  since  1919.     These  influences  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  jj^^^^      During  the  whole  of  1920  England 

were   greatly  intensified  by  the  number  of  advertise-  ^.^^  ^^^,  ^j^j^j  customer,  the  United  States  coming  next, 

ments  in  the  daily  and  periodical  press,  which  conse-  j^  j_,  ^^.Qj.f}jy  ^f  „f,tg  that  our  cellulo.se  has  gained  a 

quently  required   additional   quantities,  of   paper  and  favorable  position   on  the   other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

pulp.     Produeton  exceeded  the  pre-war  figures.     AH  ^^^^,^^^^^  g^eat  stress  is  laid  upon  quality  in  the  United 

this  indicated  an  active  market,  quite  apart  from  the  gtate.s,  in  order  that  the  paper  produced  may  meet  the 

great  rise  in  prices.  difficult  requirements  of  the  fast  Fourdrinier  machin- 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  result  was  what  ^^      ^-^j^  regard  to  quality  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 

might  have  been  expected;  sales  were  practically  un-  ^^^^  difficult  to  sell  sulphate  cellulo.se  in  1920.     Yet 

limited  and  prices  rose  steadily.     But  it  was  not  long  technical  and  chemical  improvements  have  been  made, 

before   a  bearish   movement  was   manifest.       The   be-  rp^tal  production  of  cellulose  can  now  be  estimated  at 

ginning  of  this  sentiment  was  at  first  missed  by  most  300,000  tons  a  year.     The  new  Aug.  Eklof  mill   is  in 

market  ob.servers.     A  few,  however,  believed  that  the  operation  with  an   output   of  15,000  tons  of  sulphite, 

crest  of  the  wave  had  passed,  and  during  the  latter  part  rj,^^  Cellulose  Association's  figures  of  1920  sales  are  as 

of  the  year  a  change  for  the  worse  was  noted.     More-  follows: 

over,  the  influence  of  the  war  brought  about  a  change  Sulphite.— Finland,  16,538  tons;  Foreign,  45,570  tons, 

in  values  which  could  not  be  foreseen.     Political  and  Sulphate.— Finland,  550  tons;  Foreign,  19,036  tons, 

economic    cau.ses,    and    mass    psychology,  exercised  a  rpj^g  Unitg^i  gtates  purchased  11,859  tons  of  sulphite, 

potent  effect,   dislocating  business   and   spreading   an  ^^^^  y  543  to„s  of  sulphite.     Exports  to  England  were ; 

infection  over  industry  like  an  epidemic.  16,261  tons  of  sulphite,  and  of  sulphate  6,303  tons. 

Then  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  export  duty  on  Boards. 

Finni-sh  products  had  an  evil  influence.     It  imposed  a  rpj^^  demand  for  boards  was  also  verv  active  during 

burden  on  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  industries,  which  jhe  fir.st  part  of  1920.       Quotations   on    the    English 

placed  tliem  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition   in  the  njarket  were  from  £25  to  £27.     At  various  times  these 

world's  markets.     However,  1920  has  been  marked  by  quotations  rose  30  per  cent.     Prices  were  maintained 

the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  year  m  which  business  has  ^jj^jj  ^jie  end  of  the  year  when  a  decided  fall  occurred. 

been  free  from  direct  war  influences.     There  are  stiil  rp^^^j  ^^j^^  ^j  boards  from  1916  to  1920  have  been; 

restrictions  upon  trade,  but    on    the    whole  it  has  pur-  jgjg^  48,623  tons;  1917,  19,735  tons;  1918,  9,194  tons; 

sued  a  normal  course.     Exceptions  must  be  noted;  for  jgjg    18  528  tons;  1920,  38,413  tons. 

example,  the  eight  hour  day  and  the  rate  of  exchange  '  q^  ^he  1920  sales  4,228  tons  were  to  home  consumers, 

which  has  shown  a  downward  movement  from  the  be-  ^^^  34  185  ^ons  for  export.     Most  of  these  exports,  or 

ginning  of  the  new  year.  23,149  tons,  went  to  England,  while  America  took  3,783 

Timber  Market.  tons  and  France  only  99  tons. 

During  the  first  part  of  1920  the  timber  market  was  Paper  Industry. 

active.     By  January  15  about   135,000  standards  had  The   outlook   for  our   paper  industries   is   also   very 

already  been  sold,  furnishing  about  31  per  cent,  of  the  satisfactory,  demand  being  active  in  all  departments. 

exports  up  to  June.     The  tables  of  trade  returns  show  News  print  occupies  the  first  position.     In  connection 

that  exports  of  the  most  saleable  sizes  went  on  favor-  with  this  subject  the  course  of  prices  has  been  peculiar. 

ably  during  the  first  months,   declining   towards   the  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  quotations  rose,  but  dur- 

end,  the  total  of  standards  exported  in  1920  reaching  i^g  the  summer  months  tlie  market  manifested  a  bear- 

406,835.     Exports  of  sawed  wood  amounted  to  243,195  jgh  tendency.     If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  de- 

cubic  meters;  of  battens  to  1,273,852  cubic  meters.  pression,  we  find — apart  from  the  universal  economic 

Wood  Pulp  Market.  disturbance — that  buyers  of  paper  were  caught  with 

At  the  beginning  of  1920  there  was  a  strong  demand  unusually  large  stocks.     The    most    potent    influence 

for  wood  pulp  and  boards.     As  prices  had  more  than  was  the  liquidation  of  the  speculative  position,  and  this 

doubled   in  1919    the    belief    prevailed  that  the   high  combined  with  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  dominat- 

point  had  been  reached.     This  was  not  the  case.     Pri-  ing    factor    of    all — Canadian    production — induced    a 

ees  rose  rapidly  during  the  first  part  of  1920.  Then  the  severe  slump.     Besides  these  things  must  be  mentioned 

decline  began.       In  Europe    the    chief    purchasers  of  the  interference  of  the  Diet  in  the  price  of  news  print 

Finnish   pulp  were   France,   England   and   Spain,   and  paper.     Net    production    of    the    paper    mills    in  1920 

among  transatlantic  countries  the  United  States  and  amounted  to  157,588  tons,  compared  with  95,104  tons 

Argentina.  in  1919.     Of  the  73  paper  machines  there  have  been 

The  paper  mills  of  Finland  took  considerable  quan-  from  53  to  58  in  operation.     According  to  official  .sta- 

tities  of  pulp  in  1920,  about  13,000  tons  of  dry  pulp,  as  tistics  exports  of  paper  may  be  grouped  together  thus: 

compared  witli  3,000  tons  in  1919.     The  Association  of      Wrappings,   brown 19,620,718   kilos* 

Finnish    Ground    Wood    Mills    reports    the    following      Wrappings,   other  grades 7,521,465 

sales   during    the    past    five    years:  1916,  18,357  tons;      Newsprint 90,072,026      " 

1917,  20,979  tons;  1918,  35,110  tons;  1919,  61,659  tons;      Wall  pap^s 2,689,803      " 

1920^  76,703  tons.  Writing  papers 8,6.52,534      "' 

Of  these  sales  in  1920  13,120  tons  were  for  home  con-      Tissue  paper 1,620,811 

sumption    and    63,583    tons    for    export.     Exports    to  *  1000  kilos=2204  lbs.,  practically  1  long  ton. 
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British  Trade  News 

(FROM  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT.) 

London,  10th  May,  1921. 
T/ie  Britdsli   paper  industry  still  remains  in   a  very 
unhealthy  condition.     On  the  one  side,  the  coal  miners, 
who    are    still    on    strike,    are    gradualy    causing    mills 
to  close  down,  and  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  keen 
fight  again.sti  foreign  imports  coming  into  the  market. 
As   a   result   of  these   two   elements,    unemployment   in 
the  British  paper  indastry  is  alanning,  and  merchants 
report   lilttle   or  no  business   being  done.     T^ie   "war" 
in  the  newsprint  world  .s,till  wages  li^tween  the  manu- 
facturere  and  the  consumere,  and  the  latter  gentlemen 
do   not   care  one   iota,   according  to  their   arguments, 
where  the  paper  comes  from  so  long  as  they  can  buy 
it  at  their  own  price.     But  the  British  manufacturer 
does   care,   because  he   must  find   an   outlet   and  sell 
atJ   a   reasonable    price   to    keep    his    mill    going.      The 
consumer   says    Britis^i    newsprint   has    gone    up    since 
1914  to  the  extent  of  300  per  cent,  whereas  the  world 
price  is  below  it.     The  manufacturer's  case  is  answered 
by  a  newspaper  proprietor,  strange  to  say,  who  says : 
"The  paper  makers  bought  certain   .supplies  of   pulp 
in    order   to    meet   the   needs   of  the    newsprint    users. 
Can  they  now  justly  be  asked  to  make  ruinous  sacri- 
fices by  cutting  their  losses  and  bring  down  the  paper 
to    2%    d.?      But   why    2%    d.?      Why    not   make    it 
1%    d.    (equal   to  21/^   cents),   less   17^2   per   cent   as 
obtained   once   upon   a   time?      TJie   total   yearly   con- 
sumption of  paper  at  present  in  this  country  is  round 
about  1,200,000  tons.     Thirty   per  cent   of  it   is  news- 
print,   30    per    cent    writings    and    printings,    and    40 
per  cent  wrappings,  etc.     So  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room     for     increased     consumption     before     newsprint 
occupies  the  premier  place.    Yet  the  mills  give  to  news- 
print more  consideration  than  tio  all  the  rest.     At  4  d. 
(8  cents)    there  is  a  heav'j'  loss  to  the  maker,   a  state 
of  affairs  that  cannot  go  indefinitely  without  ruining 
the  industry.    We  Jiave  lately  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  price  of  newsprint  in  America.     The  International 
Paper  Co. 's  price  is  5l^  cents,  U.  S.  currency.     Except 
in   one  case,   the    Canadian   figure   is   also   5i/2    cents. 
But  this  paper,   delivered   in  London,   would   cost  £48 
18  s.   per  ton.     Forwarded  to  the  provinces   it  would 
cost  more.     And  what  about  the  British  papermaker? 
Well,    his    price    is   £  37    6  .s.    8  d.    delivered    anywhere 
in  the  United   Kingdom.  ,    The  only  way   to   cheapen 
Jiome-made    paper    is   to    find    British    support    for    it, 
so    as    to    enable    the   mills    to    run    at    full    capacity. 
Then    the    price    will    rapidly    come    down    well    below 
4  d.    (8    cents)."      This    is   a    newspaper   owner's    case 
fur  the   papermaker  and   it   is  a  reasonable  one,   and, 
also,    of   great    interCvSt  to   Canadians.      But   this   only 
applies  to  the  home  market.     In  their  connection  with 
Australia   and   South   Africa,   thie  British   papermakers 
have  had   more  cancellations'  recently   than   they   have 
had  ordei-s,  and  large  orders  of  paper  made  up  for  the 
Colonial   markets  are  being  held   in  England   awaiting 
some  adjustment!  of  the  present  financial  stringency  in 
these   parts.      There    is    a   considerable    falling  off   in 
trade   in   the  Dominions  and   Colonies,   and   official   as 
well   as  papprmaker.s'  figures  bear  out  this  fact. 
Ptdp  Prices  and  Exchanges. 
Before   quoting  the   prices   of  pulps  in   England   to- 
day   I    would    first   like   to    refer   to    the    rate   of    Ex- 
change   in    some    countries    with     which    t^e    British 
papennaker  has   to  compete.     I   mentioned   some  time 
ago   that   the    Germans  could   buy  their   pulp   cheaper 


t^an  any  country  could  produce  it  in  Finland  and 
this  was  one  of  the  elements  that  enabled  them  (com- 
bined with  low  wages)  to  sell  cheap  paper  in  the 
Briti.sli  market.  Well  a  comparison  of  some  of  the 
Exchanges  will  give  an  idea  how  the  foreign  paper- 
maker  will  do  business.  In  1914  the  German  mark 
(equal  to  24  cents)  was  worth  24  cents  (1  s.  in 
England)  ;  in  1920  (today)  it  is  worth  1.8  cents  (1  d. 
in  England).  Then  we  tium  to  Finland  where  in 
1914  the  mark  was  worth  19  cents;  today  it  is  worth 
21,4  cents  in  England.  In  1914  the  Austrian  kroner 
was  worth  20  cents ;  today  in  England  it  is  practically 
valueless.  The  Belgian  franc  worth  19  cents  in  1914 
is  today  worth'  9  cents  (or  41/0  d.)  in  England.  Now 
with  these  countries  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
suc^  exchanges,  particularly  when  one  considers  that 
the  British  sovereign  (£1)  is  worth  246.94  marks  in 
Germany  and  53.95  francs  in  Belgium.  It  was  on 
the  strength  of  thtese  exchanges  that  Mr.  Stanley 
Cousins,  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  British  papermakers 
no  doubt,  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the  "Times" 
in  London — and  wjtiich  dx-opped  like  a  bomb  in  a 
ton  of  cordite  in  some  of  the  newspaper  offices  — 
asking  the  Government  to  put  a  protective  claase  in 
the  Anti-Dumping  Bill  to  save  the  paper  manufac- 
turing intei'ests  from  unfair  competition.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  consumers  is  unfair  and  a  poor  return 
foi-  services  rendered  during  the  critical  times  in 
war  days. 

While  on  the  subject  of  paper  prices  one  may 
naturally  ask  what  are  the  prices  of  pulp  in  London 
today.  Well  bleached  sulphite  can  be  bought  at  £39 
10s.  a  ton;  easy  bleaching  at  £30  and  sulphite  news- 
print quality  at  £25.  Unbleached  soda  (No.  1)  is 
down  to  £29  10s.  and  kraft  quality  to  £29  10s.  to 
£30.  Groundwood  is  £  8  10  s.  (wet)  and  dry  £17. 
The  markets  arc  idle  at  these  quotations. 
Pt-inters'  Exhibition. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bridges,  the  org- 
anizer, I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Printers'  Exhibition  on 
t^ie  opening  day.  It  is  being  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  and  from  a  printer's  point  of  view 
was  excellent,  but  from  a  papermaker 's  point  disap- 
pointing. One  would  imagine  that  Briti.sh  papermakers 
would  be  quick  at  jumping  at  the  opportunity  to 
display  their  mill's  work  before  tlie  printer.  However, 
tlie  sihow  made  by  tihe  agents,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers, that  did  take  the  advantage  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  such  tjiat  one  could  not;  help  but  admire. 
Lindermeyer  and  Johnson  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  amongst 
other  things  made  a  nice  display  of  the  American 
Wi-iting  Paper  Company's  hrandst  of  paper  and  boards. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.       ' 

Witli  many  contracts  that  extend  far  into  the  future, 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry  in  British  Columbia  may 
not  be  as  hard  hit  as  in  Ea.stern  Canada.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  new  develop- 
ments in  the  industry  for  some  time  to  come. 

By  keeping  the  wheels  turning  the  comjianies  in  tiiis 
province  have  heli)ed  tlie  unemployment  situation  very 
materially  and  in  one  oi-  two  instances  it  has  meant 
some  pretty  close  figuring  by  those  at  the  head  of  the 
organizations  to  accomi)lish  this. 

Plad  there  been  large  reductions  of  the  working  forces 
or  shut-downs  it  would  have  meant  the  addition  of  up- 
wards of  2,000  men  to  the  unemployed  ranks. 

New  bu.siness  is  uncertain  although  a  hard  drive  is 
being  made  to  secure  orders  on  a   profitable  basis. 
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WHERE  SOME  OF  THE  RIORDON  MONEY  WENT. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  no  more  interested 
in  tlie  Riordon  Company  than  in  any  and  eveiy  other 
mill  in  Canada.  This  little  story  is  told  simply  because 
it  seems  that  a  good  many  people  have  overlooked 
certain  features  of  the  situation  which  it  seemed  to  us 
only  fair  to  make  known. 

In  the  letter  which  was  issued  by  the  special  Commit- 
tee of  Directors  of  the  Riordon  Company,  intimation 
was  made  that  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  new  Kipawa 
mill  were  greatly  exceeded  by  actual  construction  costs 
and  that  this  may  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
precipitating  the  need  for  emergency  financing.  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  thought  that  the  industry 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  something  more  of  this 
subject  and  after  further  investigating  the  situation, 
the  following  information  was  gathered.  It  may  be 
mentioned  incidentally,  that  the  editor  has  personally 
seen  the  plans  and  the  plant  at  Temiskaming  and 
thinks  that  there  are  possibly  some  people  connected 
with  the  industry  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  ob- 
jects and  ideals  which  were  in  view  when  the  Kipawa 
mill  was  projected.  There  is  searcelj'  any  question  that 
a  mill  whic;i  would  produce  at  lowest  cost,  as  this  mill 
is  designed  to  do,  must  necessarily  be  the  last  word  in 
mechanical  efficiency,  protection  from  contaminating 
dirt  and  effective  for  maintaining  the  acme  of  strength 
and  cleanliness.  Where  a  European  mill  can  afford  to 
pick  out  dirt  and  shives  by  hand,  a  Canadian  mill  to 
produce  the  same  quality  must  eliminate  or  prevent 
the  entrance  of  such  materials  by  mechanical  means 
and  this  requires  higher  initial  expense  for  such  per- 
fection of  construction  and  equipment.  It  is  only  by 
such  measures  that  a  Canadian  mill  can  produce  the 
highest  grade  of  chemical  pulp.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
description  of  the  mill  published  Sept.  16,  1920,  nature 
does  a  lot  of  work  free,  because  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction, where  other  mills  will  pay  expensive  labor. 
Money  has  been  well  spent  to  save  operating  cost. 
Records  of  results  already  show  that  unusually  low 
labor  charges  are  an  accomplished  fact. 

To  return  however,  to  our  subject.  The  public  prob- 
ably does  not  realize  that  the  Kipawa  plant  was  design- 
ed for  a  capacity  of  500  tons  a  day  and  that  a  large 
amount  of  construction  work  has  been  done  once  and 
for  all  to  provide  for  certain  factors  necessary  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  plant  at  full  capacity.  Among  these 
items  a  few  will  be  mentioned.  Beginning  at  Kipawa 
Lake  we  find  a  storage  reservoir  of  ample  capacity 
and  a  pipe  line  21/4  miles  long  to  a  forebay  just  above 
the  poM'er  house  which  is  of  ample  capacity  and  equip- 
ped with  the  necessary  gates  and  flume  outlets  to  pro- 
vide all  the  power  that  will  ever  be  needed  by  the  mill. 
As  mill  construction  progresses  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  can-y  a  short  flume  from  the  forebay  to  the  lake 
shore  as  additional  generator  units  are  installed.  In 
this  connection  all  of  the  subaqueous  work  at  the 
power  house  is  complete  so  that  4  power  units  can  be 
installed  and  housed  as  mill  capacity  is  increa.sed.  Con- 
siderable other  work  on  Lake  Temiskaming  has  also 
been  completed.  This  includes  the  booms  and  provi- 
sion for  water  transport  of  logs  together  with  the  log 
haul  and  practically  all  of  the  barker  equipment. 

Proceeding  to  the  mill  we  find  that  the  wood  storage 
ground  has  been  entirely  levelled,  tracks  laid,  and  fire 
protection  lines  installed  for  full  mill  capacity.  This 
is  without  doubt  the  finest  wood  storage  layout  in 
Canada    and    should    prove    exceptionally    economical. 


Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  unloading  and 
handling  of  wood  brought  in  by  rail  from  settlers  and 
jobbers.  At  the  mill  we  find  that  excavations  have 
been  made  and  foundations  laid  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  presently  erected  digesters,  blow  pits,  and 
steam  plant. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  recite  also,  a  few  points 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  contractors.  This  takes 
us  back  to  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918  when  the  plans 
and  estimates  were  completed.  Since  that  time  every- 
body knows  what  happened  to  labor  and  other  con- 
struction costs.  The  workman  in  many  instances  did 
about  half  a  day's  work  for  previously  undreamed  of 
wages.  It  was  necessarj-  also  to  provide  complete 
housing  advantages  and  some  social  attractions  for  a 
new  town  in  the  wilds  and  better  meals  were  served 
than  most  of  the  workmen  had  been  previously 
accustomed  to.  In  addition  to  this,  freight  rates 
and  cost  of  materials  continued  to  increase  and  Uov- 
ernment  taxes  were  also  unexpectedly  levied.  It  is 
true  that  on  certain  portions  of  the  woi-k  the  original 
estimates  were  considerably  overrun,  partly  due  to  the 
urgent  demand  about  a  year  ago  for  pulp  and  the 
necessity  of  rushing  construction  to  meet  it,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  mention  that  on  several  other  portions  the 
construction  cost  was  less  than  the  estimated  expend- 
iture. 


CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1910-1921 

(Fiscal  Yr-;iri  tnjinjj;  Mnri'h  .^1  ol'  Each  Year) 


1910      1911     19«      191J     1914     1915     1916      1917      1918     1919     1920     19SI 

Exports  are  climbing  a  little  faster  than  imports. 
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News  From  Europe 

The  Effect  of  Shorter  Hours  in  the  Mills. 
Reports  from  Holland  to  the  Industrie  und  Haiidels- 
zeitung  show  that  the  reduction  of  the  working  week 
from  50  to  45  hours  has  caused  a  rise  of  10  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  commodities.  To  obtain  the  previous 
output  new  shifts  must  be  hired  which  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  other  men,  who  naturally  make  less  effort 
and  work  more  slowly.  The  belief  that  shorter  hours 
would  refres;i  and  brace  the  energies  has  been  ilhi.sory. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  instead  of  two  shifts  have 
been  necessarj^,  with  great  loss  of  time,  efficiency,  and 
precision.  Yet  wages  have  been  kept  at  the  high  level. 
— PAPPEN-und  HOLZSTOFF-ZEITUNG,  April,  15, 
1921. 


Canada's  Paper  Industry  in  Foreign  Eyes. 

The  German  and  Scandinavian  .journals  are  devot- 
ing much  space  to  descriptions  of  Canadian  mills  and 
processes  of  pulp  and  paper  making.  In  a  review  of 
the  causes  of  the  development  of  paper  making  in 
Canada,  the  Industrie  and  Handels-Zeitung  observes 
that  it  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  technical  skill  and 
new  inventions.  The  "new  invention"  in  particular, 
of  making  a  useful  pulp  out  of  certain  resinous  varie- 
ties of  fir  assures  a  long  period  of  success. — Industrie 
und  Handels-Zeitung,  April  7,  1921. 


The  Study  of  Wood  Cellulose  Chemistry  at  Abo, 
Finland. 

The  Association  of  Wood  Working  Industries  of  Fin- 
land' have  appointed  a  faculty  of  chemical  and  tech- 
nical members,  including  a  professor  of  the  chemistry 
and  technology  of  wood.  A  committee  composed  of 
Professors  O.ssian  Aschan,  Peter  Klason  and  Svante 
Arrhenius,  laid  out  the  plans — an  indication,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  excellence  of  the  work.  Professor 
Erik  is  the  present  holder  of  the  chair. — Papir-Jour- 
nalen,  March  12,  1921. 


The  Grerman  Paper  Industry  and  the  "Sanctions"  or 
Penalties. 

(It  might  be  well  to  read  a  little  between  these  lines, 
but  not  too  much. — Ed.) 

The  paper  industry,  like  every  other  undertaking, 
in  Germany,  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  "sanc- 
tions" imposed  by  the  Entente.  In  March,  for  in- 
stance, the  manufacture  of  paper  goods  declined  50 
per  cent.  The  duties  have  laid  a  vast  number  of  the 
population  under  direct  contribution.  Yet  the  total 
income  of  the  nation  is  eon.siderably  less  than  in  the 
year  preceding  the  Rhine  customs. 

For  this  draft  on  their  earnings  the  Germans  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  even  guaranteed  the  assurance 
or  security  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  work.  When 
the  establishment  of  customs  on  the  Rhine  was  mooted, 
it  was  generally  condemned  by  its  critics  on  the  ground 
of  the  enormous  cost  involved  in  collecting  duties  re- 
gularly. The  authors  of  the  plan  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  cancellation  of  orders  both 
from  the  interior  and  from  abroad,  would  steadily 
subtract  from  the  customs  a  considerable  part  of  the 
estimated  receipts.  After  a  few  weeks  of  trial  the 
separation  of  Germany  into  two  parts  has  become  an 
unprofitable  scheme  and  placed  the  Entente  in  a  diffi- 
cult situation. 

But  politicians  at  Paris  have  allowed  their  seeming 
success  to  obscure  the  fact  that  industrial  taxation,  as 


planned  and  carried  on,  could  not  survive  undisturbed. 
Their  policy  of  destroying  credit  and  indu.stry  is  ra- 
pidly transforming  the  nature  of  the  operations  in 
business,  and  already  capital  is  seeking  new  markets 
in  Russia.  In  spite  of  urgent  appeals  to  ".support  the 
occupied  territory,"  new  contracts  are  being  held  up, 
orders  are  being  cancelled,  and  capita?  is  fighting  .shy 
of  investments  in  these  places,  for  customs  are  not 
among  those  things  that  can  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer beyond  their  reach. 

Tendencies  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  business  with  the  region.s  included  in  these  cus- 
toms, with  the  result  that  the  effects  of  the  duties  have 
nullified  to  a  considerable  extent  the  advantages  anti- 
cipated on  their  introduction.  Meanwhile  as  the  in- 
dustrial classes  are  working,  and  working  hard,  the 
products  of  their  labor  are  being  devoted  to  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Germany.  It  is  stated,  for  example, 
that  the  Frankfurt  Fair  was  remarkable  for  the  extent 
and  quaility  of  the  paper,  books  .and  machinery  in  the 
paper  branch.  Having  educated  the  working  classes 
to  the  point  of  laboring  systematically  for  the  future, 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  carry  the  process  a  stage 
further  to  industrial  union  with  the  States  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  French  occupation  of 
German  cities  has  heen  received  with  extraordinary 
composure.  The  folly  of  the  attempt,  which  costs 
France  far  more  than  she  can  recover,  is  patent.  The 
supreme  achievement  of  the  French  in  this  business  is 
that  it  has  inculcated  habits  of  thrift  and  work  in  that 
section  of  the  community  generally  inclined  to  impro- 
vidence. It  would  in  fact  appear  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  industrial  subjection  imposed  by  the  French 
would  produce  considerable  losses  to  them,  and  con- 
siderable benefits  to  the  toilers.— PAPIER-MARKT, 
April  20,  1021 ;  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation.' 
April  23,  1921  ;  Papier-Zeitung,  April  28,  1921. 


The  Paper  Mill  at  Prague. 

In  the  report  of  the  Prague  Company  it  is  said: 
"The  two  years  of  peace  have  shown  unfortunately 
that  we  are  far  from  normal  operation  and  orderly 
economic  or  industrial  conditions.  The  increasing  rise 
in  the  cost  of  materials  and  in  wages  are  evidences. 
As  an  example  the  following  figures  will  serve : 

1919  1920 

Wages 2,321,230.04  kr.     4,981,133.23  kr. 

Maintenance    ....        576,062.12   kr.     1,366,250  35  kr 
Fuel 930,433.09  kr.     3,248,769.97  kr. 

The  cost  of  100  kilograms  of  paper  has  increased  275 
per  cent,  oyer  1919.  However  the  balance  sheet  shows 
that  the  mill  has  been  able  to  pay  a  5  per  cent  divi- 
dend.—ZENTRALBLATT  fur  die  PAPIERINDUS- 
TRIE,  April  15,  1921 


Better  Prospects  in  Sweden. 

According  to  the  Svensk-Pappers-Tidning.  there  are 
signs  of  a  renewed  demand  for  Swedish  paper  and 
pulp.  While  there  is  no  actual  business  at  present,  the 
market  will  probably  become  active  toward  the  end  of 
Summer.  A  favorable  factor  is  the  falling  off  in  Ger- 
man competition,  owing  to  the  50  per  cent,  levy  on 
German  exports.— Svensk  Pappers-Tidning  March 
1921. 


The  Ruin  of  Europe. 

The  prediction  of  a  Spanish  writer  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  United  States  in  European  affairs,  though 
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it  may  please  some,  has  increased  the  discontent  of  the 
workers,  is  certainly  a  new  line  of  thought.  "Europe," 
he  says,  "is  dethroned  politically  and  commercially, 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  America  is  today  the 
strongest  and  richest  power  in  the  world,  and  her 
money  and  resources  are  illimitable.  This  is  pro- 
foundlv  true,  but  unfortunately  it  is  also  true  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  democratic,  but  an  imper- 
ialistic power.  This  power,"  continues  the  Spanish 
writer,  ' '  is  formidable ;  the  evolution  of  its  economic 
and  social  life  has  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
European.  During  its  best  phase  America  was  con- 
centrated on  itself ;  its  spirit  was  democratic.  But  the 
development  of  capitalism  has  since  evoked  the  tend- 
ency to  imperialism,  and  inspires  it  to  intervene  in  in- 
ternational questions.  The  war  has  reduced  France 
and  England  from  the  postion  of  creditor  to  that  of 
debtor  nations,  owing  financial  allegiance  to  America. 
The  weakness  of  Europe  is  the  strength  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  also  Japan."— ERGOS,  AprU  1921. 

(The  Spanish  writer's  argu  nent  is  worth  noting. 
Owing  to  the  M'orld  upheaval  caused  by  the  war,  which 
has  greatly  lengthened  the  shadow  of  the  United 
States,  industrs'  in  Europe  is  in  a  great  measure  para- 
lyzed.—P.  B.)  ■ 


GROWTH    IN    CANADA'S    EXPORTS    OF 
MANUFACTURED  GOODS,  1880-1920. 

The  graph  shown  lielow  records  the  increase  in  the 
percentages  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  products 
in  periods  from  1880  to  1920.  Exports  of  crude  mate- 
rials   and   foodstuffs    are    represented   by   the   shaded 


lines;  manufactured  products  by  the  heavy  black.  The 
significance  of  the  percentages  shown  is  that  they  in- 
dicate a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of 
the  exports  of  Canadian  manufacturing  industries.  In 
1880,  95  per  cent  of  our  exports  consisted  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs,  and  5  per  cent  of  manufact- 
ured goods.  This  proportion  has  steadily  decreased, 
until  in  1920  raw  products  were  represented  by  67  per 
cent  of  the  exports,  while  exports  of  manufactured 
products  had  risen  to  33  per  cent. 


MATTAGAMI  PULP  TO  REOPEN  MILL. 

Owing  to  a  slight  improvement  in  the  market  for 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp,  it  is  proposed  to  reopen  the 
mills  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Ck).  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  next  week.  The  plant  has  been  closed 
for  about  a  month,  owing  to  dullness  in  the  sulphite 
market,  but  some  demand  has  been  received,  resulting 
in  the  decision  to  recommence  operations.  The  plant  is 
located  on  the  Mattagami  River  west  of  Cochrane.  The 
sulphite  mill  has  a  designed  capacity  of  45,000  tons  per 
annum. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  BRANCH  OF  THE  COST 
ASSOCIATION  BUSY. 

The  eighth  regular  meeting  of  the  1920-1921  season 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  18,  1921,  at  the 
Hotel  Nonotuck,  Holyoke,  Mass,  with  an  attendance  of 
forty. 

The  meeting  was  a  most  lively  one,  and  filled  right 
up  with  the  most  intere.sting  problems.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Reilly,  President  of  the  Local  Association,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  brief  talk  on  "The  Tying  in  with  the 
General  Books."  He  illustrated  his  talk  with  various 
form.s  which  are  used  at  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company.  During  this  period,  the  attendants  took  a 
most  active  part  in  the  meeting  by  asking  many  ques- 
tions in  connection  w-ith  Mr.  Reilly 's  explanation  of 
this  problem. 

The  next  problem  which  was  presented  was  "The 
Correct  Method  of  Retiring  Un-Or-Overearned  Burden 
and  Burden  Variances  from  the  Cost  Ledger  to  the 
General  Ledger,"  This  subject  aroused  a  real  spirit 
of  intere.st,  and  a  good  number  of  attendants  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  problem  as  presented,  was  as 
follows : 

At  the  closing  of  the  Cost  or  Mill  Ledger,  an  Un- 
earned Burden  was  arrived  at  amounting  to  $7,000  ap- 
proximately. The  reason  for  a  part  of  this  Unearned 
Burden  was  found  to  be  the  arriving  at  too  low  a  de- 
partmental rate.  After  determining  a  more  correct 
rate  and  applying  same  to  hours  of  operation,  the  dif- 
ference arrived  at,  according  to  general  sentiment,  was 
a  legitimate  additional  charge  to  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
or  Finished  Stock  Inventorj'.  This  difference  reduced 
the  original  Unearned  Burden  of  $7,000  to  $3,000  ap- 
proximately. The  question  was  then  brought  up  as  to 
the  disposition  of  this  $3,000  and  it  was  answered  as 
follows : 

If  the  account  in  question,  through  lack  of  operation, 
failed  to  earn  its  Burden,  it  must  have  reflected  saving 
in  the  various  elements  that  make  up  Burden.  This 
being  true,  it  would  resolve  itself  into  a  credit  vari- 
ance, and  should  offset  the  loss  through  lack  of  opera- 
tion (with  the  exception  of  the  fixed  charges  in  this 
account).  And  they,  being  standard,  would  accumul- 
ate regu'larly  as  an  expense,  whether  they  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Burden  or  written  off  as  an  expense. 
Consequently,  this  would  mean  that  there  has  been 
arrived  at  both  a  loss  and  gain  item  in  this  account, 
which  should  be  retired  to  the  General  Ledger  under 
the  same  account — namely,  Un-or-Ovcrearned  Burden 
and  Burden  Variances.  These  accounts  would  be  clos- 
ed periodically  and  drawn  off  on  the  Loss  and  Gain 
Statement. 


LABOR  TROUBLES  RELATIVELY  FEW. 

"Based  on  a  general  survey,  it  is  found  that  not  far 
from  one  half  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  paper 
industry  do  not  have  and  never  have  had  any  distur- 
bances in  their  internal  industrial  relations,"  declared 
L.  M.  Alexander  of  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  chairman  of  the 
industrial  relations  committee  in  making  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  convention  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pul() 
Association.  "The  other  part  have  had  from  minor  to 
exce.ssive  difficulties,  no  matter  whether  the  labor  is 
organized  or  unorganized,  whether  the  industr^^  is  op- 
erated upon  closed  or  open  shop  principles.  We  think 
with  proper  consideration  of  this  subject  we  may  be 
able  to  develop  for  the  benefit  of  all,  methods  that  could 
help  work  for  peace  and  harmony  in  this  industry." 
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EMBARGO  OR  EXPORT  TAX  ON  CANADIAN 
PULPWOOD. 

Anyone  who  can  travel  on  our  railroads  and  see  the 
immense  amount  of  pulpwood  piled  alongside  the 
tracks  all  through  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  New  Bruns- 
'wick  for  shipment  out  of  the  country,  or  who  will  visit 
Sherhrooke,  Camphellton,  or  McAdam  in  the  busy  sea- 
sons and  see  trainload  after  trainload  of  pulpwood  be- 
ing shipped  away  from  our  Canadian  mills,  or  wrll 
visit  our  seaports  and  see  steamerload  after  steamer- 
load  shipped  to  Portland,  Maine,  knowing  that  every 
trainload  and  every  steamerload  is  shortening  the  life 
of  our  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  industries,  and  can 
see  this  all  going  on  and  not  lift  a  hand  to  help  stay 
the  same,  is  to  saj-  the  least,  not  a  good  Canadian. 

The  American  mills  in  their  activity  for  the  removal 
of  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  Crown  land  wood 
do  not  expect  to  succeed  in  having  any  restrictions  re- 
moved, but  are  simply  agitating  this  question  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  prevent  the  placing  of  a  further  em- 
bargo or  export  tax  on  the  shipment  of  fee  land  wood, 
which  is  now  furnishing  them  with  a  million  and  a 
quarter  cords  of  pulpwood  annually  and  shortening  the 
life  of  our  mills  to  this  same  extent. 

This  agitation  is  instigated  principally  by  one  of  the 
larger  American  paper  companies,  that  has  a  small 
supply  on  its  own  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  is  there 
fore,  selfishly  interested.  Many  American  manufac- 
turers freely  admit  that  they  are  surprised  that  Can- 
ada has  not  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  export  of  pulp 
wood  long  before  this. 

Our  first  duty  should  be  to  stop  the  shipment  of  raw 
wood  out  of  the  country ;  our  second,  renewed  and  in- 
creased fire  protection  for  our  forests;  our  third  re- 
forestation. 

I  say  first  stop  the  shipment  of  wood.  Why  should 
we  protect  our  forest  from  fire  and  plant  seedlings 
while  we  are  continually  shipping  mature  trees  out  of 
the  country  faster  than  we  are  planting  them? 

The  next  matter  of  importance,  is  the  retention  for 
our  own  manufacturers  of  our  other  raw  materials, 
and  the  further  development  of  our  coal  mines  and 
water  powers. 

Furthermore,  as  far  as  possible,  our  railroads  should 
be  run  by  electricity  rather  than  by  coal.  The  saving 
that  we  should  make  by  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of 
the  timber  alone,  which  is  burned  up  annually  by  our 
railroads,  would  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the 
entire  cost  of  their  electrification. 

An  actual  embargo  is  the  only  measure  that  will  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  raw  pulpwood  to  the  United 
States.  However,  an  export  tax  of  $10.00  per  cord  is 
the  next  best  measure.  This  would  not  check  ship- 
ments in  any  way,  but  would  at  least  give  Canada  an 
additional  revenue  of  $12,000,000.00  per  year  on  the 
million  and  a  quarter  cords  now  being  shipped  annu- 
ally to  the  United  States.  This  $10.00  per  cord  would 
simply  be  paid  by  the  American  consumer,  so  that,  by 
the  imposition  of  this  tax,  no  Canadian  interest  would 
be  affected  or  injured  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the 
country  would  be  receiving  some  slight  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets. 

Surely  a  measure  that  will  increase  Canada's  rev- 
enue to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000.00  without  detriment 
to  any  one  in  the  Dominion  calls  for  immediate  enact- 
ment. 

FRANK  J.  D.  BARNUM. 


PRESIDENT  W.  J.  RAYBOLD  ON  TRADE 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
new  president  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Associa- 
tion. 

The  last  few  years  have  demonstrated  the  great 
value  to  industry  of  trade  organizations.  The  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  market  conditions  placed 
before  the  business  man  by  modern  trade  associations 
makes  competition  healthy  and  constructive  instead  of 
unhealthy  and  destructive.  It  increases  the  chances 
for  success  and  decreases  the  number  of  faihires. 
Better  and  more  uniform  methods  of  co.st  accounting 
made  possible  through  these  organizations  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  public  and  the  worker  as  well 
as  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  believe  there  is  a  new  era  opening  for  trade  org- 
anizations.     Experience    during    the    war    period    con- 


WALTER   J.   RAYBOLD. 

vinced  business  men  generally  that  they  are  not  only 
helpful   but  necessary  to  business  success. 

Under  its  new  Articles  of  Association  there  has  been 
been  opened  up  a  large  field  of  activity  for  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  tjiat  need  not 
encroach  in  any  way  on  the  work  of  the  divisional 
a.ssociations. 

Of  course  the  success  of  an  organization  of  this  kind 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  its  membership.  Your  present  officers  feel  that  they 
will  have  this  kind  of  cooperation  from  every  mem- 
ber, as  only  through  effective  cooperation  can  tjhe 
association  be  made  of  tflie  greatest  service  to  our 
indujsitry. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  depression,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many  prominent  men  in  the  industry 
we  'have  passed  the  worst  and  can  look  forward  with 
hope  tio  the  future. 


FRENCH  JOURNALS  ON  PAPER  MAKING. 

The  following  list  of  French  paper  trade  journals  has 
been  very  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Hery,  of  "Le 
Papier": 

"La  Papeterie",  9  Rue  Lagrange,  Paris  V°. 

"Le  Moniteur  de  la  Papeterie  Francaise",  154 
Boiil.  Haui56mann,  Paris  VIII''. 

"Papyrus",  30  Rue  Jacob,  Paris  VI°. 

"Revue  Universelle  de  la  Papeterie  et  de  I'lmpri- 
merie",  79  Rue  du   Chercjie-Midi,  Paris  VI". 

"Le  Papier",  16  Rue  du  Rocher,  Paris  VHP. 
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The  Rollands  are  Specialists  in  High  Grade  Papers 


Bv  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 


The  first  mill  in  Canada  to  make  finished  high-grade 
bond  and  writing  papers  was  built  in  the  year  1882  at 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  the  Rolland 
Paper  Comuany,  Ltd.  Of  this  Company,  the  late  Sen- 
ator J.  B.  Rolland  was  the  founder,  and  the  mill  erect- 
ed at  St.  Jerome,  whic'Ji  is  a  tliriving  tiown  in  Terre- 
bonne Co.,  on  Riviere  du  Nord,  33  mile.s  from  Montreal, 
with  a  present  population  of  some  r),300  people,  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  one  for  tho.se  early  days  in  the  history 
of  the  paper  industry  in  Canada.  After  the  late  Senator 
Holland's  death,  his  work  was  carried  on  by  his  two 
sons,  the  late  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland  and  Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rol- 
land, the  present  president  of  the  Company. 

The  Company  has  always,  from  its  earliest  days,  spe- 
cialized in  high-grade  products,  and  the  site  at  St. 
Jerome,  by  reason  of  the  excellent  water-power  which 
has  been  developed  and  of  the  abundant  supply  of  clear, 
fine  water  enjoyed  there,  has  been  found  ideal  for  its 
purposes.  The  mill  was  equipped  to  produce  a  loft-dried 
and  tub  sized  paper  of  the  highest  grade,  and,  from  the 
very  first,  specialized  in  an  all  rag  paper,  which  was 
watermarked  Superfine  Linen  Record.  In  1885  —  three 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Company,  —  this  paper 
"obtained  the  Gold  Medal  at  Antwerp.  In  1893.  it  re- 
ceived the  Highest  Award  at  Chicago,  and,  in  1900,  it 
was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris. 

Since  its  erection,  forty  years  ago.  the  mill  at  St.  Je- 
rome, has  been  repeatedly  enlarged  and  improved  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  paper- 
making.  In  1912,  the  Northern  Mills  Company  at  Mont 
Rolland  was  taken  over  by  the  Rolland  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.  This  acquisition  has  enabled  the  Company  to  in- 
crease its  production  and  make  a  complete  line  of  bond, 
writing  and  ledger  papers.  Mont  Rolland  is  beautifully 
situated  about  40  miles  from  Montreal,  among  the  Lan- 
rentian  hills.  Its  population  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  employees  of  the  Company  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  tlie  mill  itself  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  model  mills  of  North  America.  The  location  of  its 
various  manufacturing  units  is  exceptionally  well  plan- 


ned, and  the  plant  is  well  organized  and  kept  in  splendid 
condition  in  every  way. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  both  mills  that  they  are 
in  first-rate  order  with  every  machine  in  shape  to  pro- 
duce the  utmost  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  Consider- 
able improvements  to  both  of  them  have  been  made  re- 
cently and  the  equipment  and  buildings  of  both  have 
been  renderd  as  efficient  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
At  Mont  Rolland,  a  wing  has  been  added,  in  which  an 
increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  beaters,  and 
additions  to  the  machinery,  including  tub-sizing  equip- 
ment, have  also  been  installed. 

In  addition  to  the  Superfine  Linen  Record — to  the 
manufacture  of  which  and  like  qualities  of  the  highest 
grade  the  St.  Jerome  mill  is  exclusively  devoted  —  other 
well-knoA\n  watermarks  of  the  Company  are  the  Earns- 
cliffe  Linen  Bond  (in  which  quality  the  Mont  Rolland 
miU  specializes)  the  Empire  Linen  Bond,  the  Colonial 
Bond  and  the  Mount  Royal  Bond.  The  special  insignia 
of  the  Company,  is  the  shield  bearing  the  letter  "R". 
This  is  its  trade-mark  and  is  also  largely  used  as  a 
watermark.  And  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  is  a  guar- 
antee of  the  superior  quality  of  the  product  that  bears 
it. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company  is  a  family  concex-n.  As 
has  been  stated  Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rolland,  who  is  at  present 
visiting  Europe,  is  the  president  of  the  Company.  His 
nephew,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rolland,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  D. 
Rolland,  is  vice-president.  Mr.  Jean  Rolland,  a  son  of 
the  president,  is  general  manager  of  the  Company.  Mr. 
Olivier  Rolland,  another  son,  is  manager  of  the  Mont 
Rolland  mill,  while  a  third  son,  Mr.  Henri  Rolland,  is 
at  the  St.  Jerome  mills.  Thus,  starting  with  the  late 
Senator  J.  B.  Rolland,  three  generations  of  the  family 
have  had  the  active  direction  of  the  Company's  opera- 
tions and  policy.  This  is  in  full  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  long  established  mills  in  old  France,  where 
mills  were  operated  by  the  same  family  for  several  gen- 
erations, apart  from  the  record  of  Price  Brothers  and 
Companj',  Ltd.,  there  can  be  few  families  in  Canada 
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remarkably   high   standard   of  tjiiality   of  the   products 
for  whicli  it  is  noted. 

A  word  shoidd  liere  be  said  as  1o  tlic  great  and 
genuine  interest  tliat  the  Rolland  family  has  consistent- 
ly displayed  in  the  communities  in  whirih  its  mills  are 
situated,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  are 
connected  with  those  mills.  Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rolland,  was 
for  fifteen  years  Mayor  of  .St.  Jerome,  and  established  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  there.  Mr.  Jean  Rolland,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Company,  was  the  first  resident 
manager  of  the  Mont  Rolland  mill  when  it  was  estab- 
lished. He  evinced  keen  interest  in  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  workers  there  —  an  interest  which  is  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Olivier  Rolland,  the  present  manager 
at  the  Mont  Rolland  mill  —  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation generally.  He  has  been  Ma.yor  of  the  town  of 
Mont  Rolland.  Mr.  J.  P.  Rolland,  vice-president  of  the 
Company,  is  manager  of  the  head  office  in  Montreal. 


MR.   S.   J.   B.   HOLLAND,   President. 
RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

whose  record;  in  this  respect,  equals  that  of  the  Rolland 
family. 

As  is,  perhaps,  natural  with  a  family  concern,  such 
as  the  Rolland  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Company  and  its  employees  are  particularly 
hapi)y  and  cordial.  Over  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  its 
male  employees  have  been  with  the  Company  more  than 
twent.y  years,  and  seventy  per  cent,  have  been  with  it 
over  ten  years.  The.se  facts  constitute  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  contentment  and  satisfaction  that  the  employees, 
as  a  body,  experience  in  their  employment.  Further  than 
that,  service  of  such  considerable  length  in  the  one 
establishment  has  resulted  in  giving  an  exceptionally 
fine  experience  to  the  great  majority  of  the  employees 
and  in  making  of  them  real  experts  in  their  various 
branches  of  work.  It  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  this 
length  and  loyalty  of  .service,  and  to  the  harmonious 
relations  that  subsist  between  employers  and  employed, 
that  the  Compan.v  has  been  able  for  so  long,  and  is  able 
today,  to  maintain  undiminished  and  unimpaired,  the 


MR.    OLIVIER    ROLLAND,    Manager,    Mont   Holland    Division. 

The  Company,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  branch  offi- 
ces in  Toronto  and  Quebec  city.  Its  product  is  distri- 
buted all  over  Canada  through  the  jobbers. 

Mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  the  really  superb 
book,  "From  Rags  to  Writing  Paper",  which  the  Rol- 
land Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  has  just  produced  and  copies 
of  which  it  is  presenting  to  its  friends.  The  contents 
of  the  book  in  question  consist  of  reproductions  of  twelve 
sketches  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Simpson,  R.G.A.,  with  descrip- 
tive notes  on  the  process  of  transforming  rags  into  writ- 
ing paper.  The  sketches  are  a  complete  success  in  visu- 
alizing this  highly-complicated  process.  The  text,  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  sketches  in  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligible  terms.  And  the  whole  presented  in 
chaste,  yet  sumjituous,  form,  con.stitutes  a  veritable  work 
of  art  such  as  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  Company  from  which  it  emanates. 


MR.  J.  p.  HOLLAND,  Vice-President,  Rolland  Paper  Co. 


P.  Heenan,  Ex  M.P.P.  addressed  a  meeting  at  Dry- 
den,  Ont.,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pufp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Nipigon  Fibre  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  pulp  at  Nipigon  last  week. 
About  forty  men  are  employed  in  the  plant  at  the 
present  time. 
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The  Coal  Situation;  Spring  1  92 1 

The  following  special  letter  has  been  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association : 

Last  year,  where  there  was  a  promise  of  an  acute 
situation  in  the  coal  industry,  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  sent  to  its  members  a  printed  letter 
attempting  to  analyze  the  situation  as  it  then  existed, 
and  later  in  the  year  another  such  summary  of  con- 
ditions was  distributed. 

The  strike  in  England  and  the  under-production  as 
well  as  under-consumption  in  this  country,  seems  to 
warrant  another  investigation  this  spring,  and  the 
result  is  given  below. 

Production. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  550,000,000  tons  of  soft 
coal  constituted  a  normal  yearly  production  .sufficient 
for  the  United  States  and  its  export  demand.  The 
"line  of  safety"  in  soft  coal  production  has  been 
drawn  roughly  at  10,000.000  tons  weekly.  Production 
below  this  figure,  if  continued  for  any  material  length 
of  time,  invariably  i:esults  in  a  subsequent  shortage. 
I'resent  production  has  fallen  to  about  one  half  the 
normal  average  capacity  production  of  the  mines. 
There  is  no  demand;  consequently  both  price  aiul  out- 
put have  declined. 

Average  Weekly  Output. 

During  Tons 

.\ovcmber 11.685.000 

December ■ 11,429,000 

.Tanuarv 9,613,000 

Februarv 7,728,000 

March  .■ •• 6,592,000 

April,  estimated 6,300,000 

"Black  Diamond,"  a  trade  .journal  of  the  coal  trade 
says  that  production  for  the  last  week  of  April  reached 
new  low  levels. 

One  prediction  as  to  production  for  1921,  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  is  that  the 
total  for  the  year  will  be  from  100,000,000  to  125,000,- 
000  under  that  of  last  year,  but  part  of  the  drop  is  due 
to  heavy  production  the  latter  part  of  1920,  when  in- 
dustries" accumulated  large  stocks,  before  curtailing 
operations.  Foreign  demand  which  took  21,000,000 
tons  last  year,  will  probably  be  quite  light  this  year, 
compensating  in  part  for  the  prospective  underpro- 
duction. 

Transportation. 

Although  it  is  generally  known  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  idle  cars  today  it  must  be  recognized  that 
transportation  is  the  most  serious  problem  confronting 
the  coal  industry.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  seasonal 
demand  for  coal,  which  complicates  the  transportation 
situation  especially  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
If  it  were  possible  to  spread  the  demand,  and  conse- 
quently the  haulage,  over  the  entire  year,  the  difficul- 
ties of  coal  transportation  would  he  materially  re- 
duced. 

At  present  there  is  no  shortage  as  far  as  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  concerned,  owing,  largely,  to  decreas- 
ed production.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Railway  Executives,  how- 
ever, that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  40,000  cars 
short  of  a  normal  carrying  capacity,  as  far  as  coal  is 
concerned.  This  is  equivalent  to  transportation  facil- 
ities sufficient  to  handle  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  coal  supply  of  the  nation. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  as  soon  as  a 
normal  demand  revives  and  production,  consequently. 


increases,  consumers  may  have  difficulty  in  getting 
prompt  shipments  of  coal.  This  difficulty,  as  well  as 
the  price  of  coal  would  probably  be  increased  by  any 
general  business  revival. 

Rail  Rates. 

The  present  rail  rate  agreements  extend  until  July 
1,  1921.  A  reduction  in  rail  rates,  before  or  after  July 
1,  probably  would  not  have  marked  effect  on  the  price 
of  coal.  It  therefore  would  seem  inexpedient  for  buyers 
to  hold  off  in  contemplation  of  cheaper  coal  from  re- 
duced freight  rates. 

Commercial  Stocks  on  Hand. 

The  ITnited  States  Geological  survey  has  published 
the  results  of  a  questionaire  on  the  commercial  stocks 
of  coal,  on  April  1,  summarizing  replies  received  up  to 
April  27.  This  survey  shows  that  production  declined 
steadily  from  December,  1920  to  March  31,  the  end  of 
the  coal  year.  In  March  and  early  April  the  soft  coal 
mines  were  Avorking  on  an  average  only  two  or  three 
days  a^  week. 

"Before,"  says  this  survey,  "it  is  assumed  that  the 
slump  in  the  output  foretells  a  shortage  of  coal,  two 
other  facts  must  be  taken  into  account :  First,  that  the 
slump  was  preceded  by  several  months  of  heavy  pro- 
duction; second,  that  the  slump  in  output  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  cut  in  consumption." 

A  total  of  3,779  plants  reporting,  shows  stocks  of 
soft  coal  on  hand  as  follows:  January  1,  1919,  18,004,- 
000  tons;  April  1,  1919,  12,464,000  tons;  March  1,  1920, 
7,097,000  tons ;  January  1,  1921,  13,770,000  tons ;  April 
1,  1921,  11,1.59,000  tons.  The  plants  on  which  compu- 
tations are  made  are  identical  for  the  various  dates 
given. 

View  of  Senator  Elkins. 

A  significant  letter  has  been  written  to  the  associa- 
tion by  Senator  Elkins  in  which  he  urges  the  ending 
now  of  the  buyers  strike  against  the  coal  industry. 
Failure  to  follow  this  course  he  says  will  mean  a  repe- 
tition of  last  year's  "famine"  conditions.  He  says 
prices  are  as  low  as  they  can  go  and  that  the  present 
wage  scale  stands  until  April  1922  and  that  no  cut  in 
rail  rates  can  come  in  time  to  correct  the  present  situ- 
ation. He  suggests  seasonal  freight  rates  to  expedite 
moving  of  coal  in  years  to  come  but  this  cannot  be 
done  in  time  to  meet  this  year's  situation. 
Conclusions. 

Not  .since  pre-war  days  has  the  volume  of  coal  pro- 
duction fallen  so  low.  As  a  result,  coal  is  cheap,  the 
mine  price  of  good  coal  ranging  between  $2.50  and 
.$4- 00  per  ton,  depending  on  grade.  LTnless  productioTi 
costs  fall  materially,  which  is  unlikel.v,  it  is  probable 
that  coal  prices  will  not  go  appreciably  lower.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  customary  tfl  advance  the  mine  price 
of  anthracite  coal  10  cents  per  ton  each  month  through 
the  summer. 

For  the  time  being,  there  is  sufficient  rolling  stock 
to  transport  the  mine  production.  There  is  not  enough 
to  handle  a  normal  demand  however.  The  increased 
demand  of  fall  and  winter  will  stimulate  production, 
which  will  increase  the  difficulties  of  transportation. 
There  is  little  or  no  opportunity  to  store  coal  at  the 
mines.  This  must  be  done  in  the  retail  yards  and  the 
consumers'  bins. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  discussed  above,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  consumers  place  their  orders  now  for  their 
regular  needs,  as  well  as  for  a  small  surplus,  contract- 
ing of  course  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  and  taking 
delivery  through  the  spring  and  summer. 
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The  Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers  will  hold  a 
three-day  Convention  at  Montreal  commencing  on  the 
3rd  June.  The  Convention  will  be  held  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel.  There  will  be  several  booths,  and  the  Canadian 
PulpandPaper  Association  has  made  arrangements  for 
having  a  booth  of  its  own,  at  which  samples  of  various 
papers  will  be  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

There  has  been  no  development  of  any  importance 
during  the  past  week,  relative  to  the  unfortunate  strike 
involving  a  number  of  mills  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  opinion  is  being  freely 
expressed  in  many  quarters  that  J.  T.  Carey,  as  a  strike 
leader,  is  not  showing  himself  much  of  a  strategist.  If 
he  had  wanted  a  regular  .stand-up  fight  to  a  finish,  over 
the  question  of  the  proposed  wage  reduction  and  alter- 
ation of  working  hours,  he  should,  it  is  being  said,  have 
called  a  strike  in  every  mill,  with  the  object  of  paralyz- 
ing the  industry.  Instead  of  taking  that  bold  course, 
however,  he  has  gone  to  certain  centres,  where  possi- 
bly, he  had  reason  to  think  that  his  power  was  not  so 
great  as  in  others,  and  he  has  settled,  at  those  particu- 
lar points,  on  an  agreement  which  i.s  not  an  agreement. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  allowed  some  mills  to  keep  run- 
ning at  the  old  rates  and  on  the  old  terms,  subject  to 
any  revision  which  may  be  made  by  their  competitors. 
This  looks  uneommonlj'  like  playing  favorites.  For, 
at  other  points,  men  have  been  constrained  to  lose  their 
pay  as  from  the  1st  May  and  not  only  to  lose  their  pay 
but  to  continue  on  strike  without  any  prospect  of  ade- 
quate strike  pay  being  forthcoming.  It  is  needless  to 
emphasize  the  embarrassment  this  has  caused  to  store- 
keepers and  others  in  the  localities  where  the  men  are 
out  on  strike.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some 
of  the  men  themselves  are  getting  very  restive.  The 
truth  is,  they  feel  they  have  been  played  the  fool  with. 
Most  of  them  must  realize  that  some  cut  in  wages  is 
bound  to  come,  and  that  every  day's  delay  is  likely  to 
make  the  settlement,  when  it  is  made,  a  worse  one  from 
their  point  of  view,  because  every  day  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  going  down  and  hence  wages  are  increasing  in 
purchasing  power.  So  that  today  the  grounds  for  re- 
sisting a  cut  in  wages  are  not  as  strong  as  they  were 
two  months,  or  even  one  month,  ago.  At  one  centre, 
about  the  midle  of  April,  the  men  were  offered  a  year's 
agreement  with  a  fifteen  per  cent,  reduction  only. 
They  refused  this,  however,  and  now  they  will  have  to 
take  their  luek  with  the  rest.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though,  by  the  time  a  settlement  is  reached,  the  men 
will  have  some  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  "general- 
ship" which  has  been  shown  on  their  side. 

Mr.  George  M.  McKee,  of  the  Dounacona  Paper  Com- 
pany was  in  Montreal  this  last  week. 

Fifty  printing  plants  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  representing 
90  per  cent,  of  the  city's  productive  capacity,  have  an- 
nounced an  agreement  to  maintain  open  shop  and  op- 
erate on  a  basic  48-hour  week.  Union  demands,  the 
announcement  says,  are  entirely  unjustified  by 
existing  economic  conditions,"  and  the  agreement 
signed  pledges  with  fifty  firms  not  to  enter  agreement 
with  any  labor  organization  covering  hours,  wages  or 


conditions  of  employment.       The  union  printers  have 
been  on  strike  since  May  1  for  a  44-hour  week. 

Since  the  Directors'  Committee  on  May  6th  sent  a  cir- 
cular iletter  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany.informing  them  that  their  company  was  in  a  des- 
perate position,  and  that  unless  they  subscribed  to  the 
new  bonds  being  issued  to  tide  the  company  over  its 
tempoi'ary  position,  liquidation  was  the  only  recourse, 
numerous  enquiries  have  been  coming  in  asking  for 
additional  information  on  the  company's  assets,  its  an- 
nual interest  charges  and  its  earning  power  in  periods 
of  depression,  a  reply  to  the  request  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation  and  went  for- 
ward to  shareholders  of  the  compan.y  this  week  ovier 
the  signature  of  I.  W.  Killam.  The  letter  is  encour- 
aging. It  states  that  at  a  very  conservative  figure  the 
company's  properties  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  cover 
the  debts  of  the  company  and  leave  $15,000,000  for  the 
$10,000,000  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  An 
authority  on  valuations  of  such  properties  states  the 
figures  given  in  the  letter  are  conservative ;  the  letter 
itself  has  the  air  of  being  so  at  least.  After  valuing 
the  properties  at  cost,  for  example,  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  "as  the  Kipawa  plant  was  built  at  the  top  prices  it 
had  been  thought  advisable  to  subtract  $5,000,000  from 
its  valuation;  the  timber  limits  of  the  Gatineau,  which 
have  been  considered  the  finest  in  Canada  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  put  in  at  $1,000  per  square  mile,  making  a 
total  of  $12,000,000  as  the  valuation  of  the  company's 
forest  lands.  Altogether  the  company  is  valued,  ap- 
parently on  a  conservative  basis,  at  $42,500,000  against 
a  bonded  indebtedness,  including  the  Gatineau  Com- 
pany, of  $27,000,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Consumers' 
Casein  Company,  an  organization  for  the  supply  of 
casein  to  the  paper  users  of  that  product,  including 
the  manufacturers  of  coated  papers,  was  held  in  Tor- 
onto few  days  ago  when  favorable  reports  on  the  year's 
business  were  submitted.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  W.  C.  Copping,  St.  John,  Que.; 
vice-president,  C.  N.  Ramsay;  secretary,  H.  Gage; 
treasurer,  I.  H.  "Weldon.  The  company's  plant  is  at 
St.  John,  Que.  and  the  annual  statement  showed  that 
while  the  last  year  had  shown  a  lessened  turnover,  a 
satisfactory  volume  of  business  was  done. 

Messrs.  "Wjarkwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  manufacturing 
stationers,  King  Street,  Toronto,  have  just  put  out  a 
new  line  of  manufactured  stationery  under  the  brand 
name  of  "Blue  Bird",  each  of  the  sheets  and  envelopes 
bearing  an  embossed  reproduction  of  a  blue  bird, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  happiness.  People  who  are 
learned  in  ornithology  know  that  the  blue  bird  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Pays  Bleu,  the  fabulous  country  of  our 
dreams  and  is  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  folk  lore  of 
Lordane.  The  stationery  is  put  up  in  pads,  papeteries 
and  envelopes  and  is  particularly  attractive  and  art- 
istic. That  it  promises  to  be  a  popular  line  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  run  was  entirely  sold  from 
samples  in  Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter 's  show  rooms  be- 
fore it  was  off  the  press. 
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Mr.  George  Davidson.  Toronto  representative  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  has  gone  on  a  business 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  bonds 
of  the  company. 

Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  vice-president  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  also  presid- 
ent of  the  Aero  Club,  Toronto,  met  the  Santa  Marie, 
the  sea  plane  which  is  making  a  flight  from  Detroit  to 
New  York  and  wa>s  a  passenger  in  the  craft  from 
Toronto  to  Buffalo.  The  plane  carrying  several  pass- 
engers landed  on  Toronto  Bay  and  the  crew  spent 
some  time  in  the  city  before  continuing  their  .ioumey. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  HOLDS 
MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  held  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry, since  the  election  of  George  E.  Williamson  as 
president,  took  place  at  the  Strathmore  Inn,  Woronoco, 
Mass.,  on  Thursday,  May  5,  and  lasted  over  Friday. 
Tliere  was  a  full  attendance  of  members  and  former 
liresident  Raymond  S.  Hatch,  was  also  there  to  assist 
the  new  president.  Mr.  Williamson  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  Strathmore  Paper  Company,  which  has  mills  at  Wo- 
ronoco as  well  as  at  Mittineague.  The  Strathmore  Inn 
is  maintained  by  the  company  for  the  comfort  of  exe- 
cutives and  heads  of  departments  and  a  wing  of  the 
building  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  T.  A.  P.  P.  1.  for  the  duration  of  their  meet- 
Much  Constructive  Work  Transacted. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  previous  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  has  so  much  work 
of  a  eon.structive  character  been  transacted.  Plans  of 
a  Service  Committee  for  the  conduct  of  group  meetings 
of  the  association  were  adopted  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  fall  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held  under 
the  joint  direction  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  and  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents"  Association  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  York  and  York  Haven,  Pa.,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, October  IS,  19  and  20,  1921.  Fred.  A.  Curtis, 
Paper  Section,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
was  named  general  manager  of  the  meeting  for  T.  A.  P. 
P.  I.  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  GreUet  N.  Collins,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  others.  Owing  to  an  expected  attendance 
of  upwards  of  500  members  and  an  already  extended 
programme  of  mill  visitations,  etc.,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  curtail  the  entertainment  features  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  was  arranged  that  trips  to  York,  York  Haven 
and  Wilmington  be  made  ojitional  for  Wednesday.  Oct- 
ober 19.  This  curtails  the  session  in  AVashington  to  one 
day,  Tuesday.  October  18.  but  members  could  arrange 
to  reach  Washington  on  Monday.  October  17,  and  spend 
the  day  in  seeing  tlie  sights  of  the  Capitol. 

New  Standing  Committees  Named. 

Other  business  transacted  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee included  the  appointment  of  standing  committees 
of  the  association  for  the  en.suing  year,  the  adoption  of 
a  budget  and  passing  on  estimates  of  income  and  ex- 
penditures. Action  was  taken  on  a  request  by  the  Cost 
Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  for  an  investigation 
of  depreciation  in  values  of  machinery  and  apparatus,  a 
special  committee  of  the  association  to  be  named  for 
the  purpose. 


SWEDISH  AND  EUfeOPEAN  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  newsprint  paper  industry  in  Sweden  is  facing  a 
most  imsatisfactory  situation  at  present.  Foreign 
buyers  are  not  willing  to  pay  Swedish  prices,  and  old 
customers  in  England  and  America  are  not  sending  in 
new  orders.  Frequent  cancellations  are  reported. 
■Since  November  1,  1920,  France  prohibits  the  general 
importation  of  newsprint  paper  and  has  invested  La 
Societe  pour  I'Approvisionnement  de  la  Presse  Fran- 
eaise  (Society  for  Supplying  the  French  Press)  with 
the  sole  right  to  make  importations.  French  con- 
sumers as  a  result  pay  a  price  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  French  product. 

In  Switzerland  the  domestic  paper  industry  has-suf- 
fered  seriously  from  the  impwirtation  of  German  paper. 
It  is  reported  that  two  well-known  paper  manufactiir- 
ing  firms.  Oser  &  Co.  and  Stocklin  &  Co.,  Basel  have 
shut  down.  German  prices  are  lower  than  the  cost 
price  of  Swiss  paper. 

Swedish  operators  in  1920  made  plans  for  a  produc- 
tion of  175.000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  in  1921.  They 
have  been  forced  to  curtail  their  estimate  to  about 
125,000  tons.  The  exportation  of  wood  pulp  decreased 
to  8,800  tons  in  February,  1921,  as  compared  with 
38,400  in  February,  1920,  and  63,000  tons  in  December," 
1920.  The  exportaton  of  paper  in  February,  1921,  was 
13.600  tons,  as  compared  with  20,300  tons  in  Februarj'. 
1920. — United  States  Commerce  Reports. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MACHINE  MAKES  COM- 
MERCIAL PRODUCT. 

An  illu-stration  of  w'hat  an  experimental  mill  can 
be  in  a  commercial  way  is  well  demonstrated  by  the 
quality  of  filter  paper  whicli  is  now  being  manufac- 
tured by  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  at  Cambridge.  Ma.ss. 
A  sample  of  this  product  which  ha.s  just  been  re- 
ceived, .shows  it  to  be  an  exceeding'ly  well  felted 
uniformly  clase  grain  paper  of  excellent  texture  and 
filtering  quality  and  particularly  free  from  mineral 
matter.  The  ash  content  of  a  9  cm.  filter  is  only 
.00004  grams,  which  makes  a,s  good  a  quantitative 
filter  paper  as  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  It  has 
doubtle-ss  taken  the  Little  Laboraton-  a  lot  of  pains 
to  perfect  tjie  liianixfacture  of  this  special  paper,  which 
has  heretofore  been  imported,  but  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  process  proves  the  feasibility  of  the 
continuing  from  the  experimental  to  the  commercial 
stage  and  not  oidy  points  out  the  advantage  of  .scien- 
tific research  in  the  paper  indu.strv  but  also  shows 
that  such  a  plant  as  that  of  the  Forest  Product 
Laboratories  in  Montreal  can  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  some  special  grades,  at  least  for  Govern- 
ment use,  for  whioh  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
divert  the  full  size  equipment  of  the  ordinary-  paper 
milL  We  do  not  advoc^ate  Cfovertiineiit  competition, 
with  ordinary  bu.siness  or  manufacturing,  but  we 
believe  that  the  Government  institution  is  not  only 
justified  hut  should  be  encouraged  in  u.sing  equip- 
ment owned  by  the  people  to  produce  at  least  some 
of  the  material  required  for  its  own  u.se.  We  also 
advocate  more  extensive  application  of  .scientific  re- 
search to  the  problems  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry' and  the  support  of  tfbat  indu.*l(ry  for  the 
facilities  available  and  to  be  offered  by  departments 
of   the   Canadian    Government. 

The    A.    D.    L.    quantitative    filter    paper    is    lieing 
sold  by  Arthur   H.    Thomas   Co.,   Philadelphia. 
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Alaskan  development  plans — particularly  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  paper  industry 
there — are  receiving  increasing  attention.  In  a  letter 
discussing  the  bill  whicli  proposes  the  creation  of  the 
Alaskan  Development  Board,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  summarizes  the  situation  in  the  Northwestern 
territory  as  it  affects  paper-making.  He  says  :  "  In  Janu- 
ary last,  a  small  pulp  plant  began  operation  in  Alaska 
under  a  national  forest  purchase.  Two  large  tracts  of 
timber  are  now  being  advertised  for  sale  upon  applica- 
tion from  interests  which  contemplate  the  building  of 
complete  newsprint  paper  mills.  Other  applications 
are  pending,  and  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
paper  industry  will  be  established  in  Alaska  just  as  ra- 
pidly as  market  and  transportation  conditions  justify. 
The  purpose  is  to  put  the  making  of  paper  in  Alaska 
on  a  sound  and  continuing  basis,  developing  a  perpe- 
tual industry  by  limiting  manufacturing  capacity  to 
the  raw  material  which  the  forest  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce." 

It  is  considered  likely  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  will  take  some  action  toward  re- 
moving the  restrictions  on  Alaskan  pulpwood  lands. 
President  Harding,  himself  a  former  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, has  evidenced  much  interest  in  the  reopening  of 
Alaska.  The  question  has  come  up  several  times  in 
the  cabinet  and  it  is  understood  that  high  Government 
officials  feel  that  the  restrictions  have  probably  been 
carried  too  far  to  allow  the  proper  development  of 
these  valuable  lands.  Recommendations  are  to  be 
made  to  Congress  as  soon  as  an  investigation  now  un- 
der way  is  completed. 

The  Alaska  Gold  Mines  management  has  decided  to 
discontinue  mining  and  milling  operations  and  enter 
the  paper  making  field  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  effected.  Negotiationsnowunderway  may  result 
in  the  creation  by  other  interests  of  a  wood  pulp  and 
paper  industry  at  the  location  of  the  present  mill.  The 
company's  hydro-electric  power  development  and  the 
question  of  its  further  utilization  is  believed  to  have 
led  paper  making  interests  to  try  and  establsh  at  the 
mine  plant.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  company  to 
dispose  of  mine  equipment  and  such  portions  of  other 
facilities  and  materials  as  would  not  be  useful  in  pulp 
and  paper  making. 

Forest  fires,  which  raged  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
week  in  the  Adirondacks,  were  checked  la.st  Saturday 
after  considerable  damage  had  resulted,  mostly  in 
Franklin  County.  The  greatest  amount  of  damage 
was  said  to  have  been  at  Meeeham  Lake,  where  800 
acres  of  pulp  wood  were  burned  over,  and  at  Cran- 
berry Lake,  where  a  tract  of  200  acres,  at  last  accounts, 
was  still  ablaze.  These  two  fires,  it  was  reported,  had 
caused  more  damage  than  any  forest  blaze  since  1919. 

According  to  J.  H.  Coverly,  .secretary  of  the  Los 
Angeles  syndicate  interested  with  Washington  B.  Van- 
derlip  in  Russian  concessions,  Vanderlip,  who  is  now 
in  Russia,  has  obtained  from  the  Soviets  Kamchatka 
contracts  guaranteeing  to  the  United  States  lumber 
rights  from  which  can  be  secured  enough  news  print 
pulp  to  replenish  the  rapidly  vanishing  American  sup- 
ply.    "It  is  my  understanding,"  states  Mr.  Coverly, 


"that  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  this  concession,  which  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  400,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory which  he  contracted  for  on  the  Kamchatka  penin- 
sula, under  a  contract  by  which  it  should  be  po.ssible 
for  operations  to  start  almost  immediately.  He  has  a 
number  of  experts  working  with  him  on  the  different 
problems  connected  with  the  concessions." 

Christopher  Traeger,  of  Owens  &  Traeger,  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  manufacturers  of  paper  boxes  of  all  descriptions! 
advises  users  of  paper  boxes  and  containers  to  enter 
the  market  for  the  purchase  of  their  supplies  at  the 
present  time  because  prices  are  about  right  and  buyers 
will  find  that  they  can  get  them  at  a  much  lowerfig- 
ure  during  the  present  lull  in  the  trade  than  they  coufd 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  universal  use  of  paper 
boxes  makes  the  business  of  Traeger 's  company  an  ex- 
cellent criterion  of  trade  condition.s,  and  the  increase 
in  its  business  in  the  majority  of  the  lines  for  which 
It  makes  containers  is  an  indication  of  the  steady  im- 
provement of  general  business  conditions. 

The  strike  of  paper  makers  begun  early  in  the  month 
continues  without  any  sign  of  a  settlement.  Reduc- 
tions have  been  acceded  to  by  workers  in  mills  not 
parties  to  the  expired  international  agreement.s,  but 
there  have  been  no  arrangements  or  conferences  having 
to  do  with  the  adjudication  of  differences  that  led  to 
the  walkouts  in  leading  mills  several  weeks  ago  Pub- 
lishers of  the  big  metropolitan  dailies  a.ssert  "that  they 
face  no  immediate  danger  of  print  paper  shortage  due 
to  the  strike.  Some  of  them  claim  that  they  have 
enough  newsprint  on  hand  to  last  them  quite  a  while 
C.  C.  Lane,  manager  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post," 
intimates  that  manufacturers,  in  his  opinion,  may  not 
be  too  anxious  to  see  the  strike  end  too  soon  since  it 
would  he  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  price  of  their 
product  recover  from  the  slump  in  which  it  had  fallen 
The  .strike,  he  thought,  might  possibly  .scare  up  a  few 
more  buyers. 


RESEARCH  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Imperial  In.stitute  in  London  has  had  a  report 
submitted  on  the  investigations  (at  the  In.stitute)  into 
spent  wattle  bark  as  a  raw  material  for  use  in  paper 
making.  A  company  in  Natal  is  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  produce  paper  from  the  spent  bark  obtain- 
able from  the  tanning  extract  factories.  Steps  are 
also  being  taken  to  prepare  pulp  from  papyrus  in 
Zululand. 

Posidonia  fibre,  found  on  the  fores:^iore  of  the 
Spencer  Gulf,  South  Australia,  is  al.so  mentioned  avs  a 
suitable  papermaking  materia-1.  At:  present  it  is  being 
developed  and  used  in  textile  purpos&s  and  a  company 
is  utilizing  the  fibre. 

Pulp  from  Bamhoo  is  receiving  more  attention  re- 
cently, but  we  must  wait  for  Mr.  Raitt's  paper  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Raitt,  some  months  ago,  before  leaving 
for  India,  prepared  an  interesting  paper  bringing  tlie 
subject  up-to-date,  and  as  he  is  one  of  our  gre'atest 
authorities  we  must  submit  to  the  inevitable.  His 
previous  paper  appeared  in  the  "Pnlj)  and  Paper 
Magazine""  before  1914. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto.  May  21. — With  a  nuiuber  of  the  newsprint 
mills  shut  down  and  manufacturers  of  other  grades  of 
paper  running  light,  the  pulp  and  paper  situation  is 
in  an  unsettled  state,  although  from  a  jobbers  stand- 
point there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  turnover 
in  some  lines.  As  yet,  the  shut  down  of  the  newsprint 
mills  on  account  of  labor  difficulties,  has  had  no  effect 
on  prices,  although,  should  these  wage  "troubles  become 
pi-otracted  and  the  supply  become  shortened,  a  rise  in 
the  market  would  undoubtedly  come.  Spot  lots  of  news 
are  now  selling  at  5  cents  and  as  high  as  6Vii  cents  and 
7  cents.  In  the  pulp  field  comparatively  few  trans- 
actions are  taking  place  and  stocks  at  the  mills  are 
piling  up. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— Generally  speaking  there 
is  a  decidedly  better  tone  to  the  wrapping  paper  trade, 
there  having  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  business 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  jobbers  report  that 
orders  are  coming  in  more  freely  than  for  some  time 
past  and  are  very  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  trade  is  one  of  greater  confidence 
and  there  is  a  more  generous  response  to  the  salesmen's 
efforts.  Travellers  for  wrapping  paper  houses  who 
were  in  over  the  last  week-end  brought  in  a  fair  vol- 
ume of  business  and  reported  the  outlook  for  better 
business  as  being  very  good.  The  northern  part  of 
Ontario  is  proving  productive  of  some  very  fair  busi- 
ness and  consumers  generally  are  showing  a  greater 
disposition  to  buy.  Stocks,  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers, 
however,  are  light  and  the  mills  are  not  receiving 
orders  of  large  dimensions. 

Although  buying  is  srtill  somewhat  cautious,  the 
kraft  mills  report  evidences  of  a  returning  confidence 
in  the  market  and  a  fair  amount  of  the  produet  is  being 
disposed  of.  The  mills  generally  are  said  to  be  run- 
ning pretty  close  to  capacity,  particularly  those  mills, 
like  Wayagamack,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
kraft.  Although  there  is  reported  t«  be  considerable 
stock  on  hand  it  is  beginning  to  move  more  freely  and 
dealers  are  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  trade  in 
this  line.  During  the  boom  days  kraft  was  being  sold 
as  a  substitute  for  manila  when  that  paper  was  a  scarce 
commodity  under  an  abnormal  demand,  but  now  it  is 
back  again  on  its  own  footing  and  is  becoming  firmly 
established.  Prices,  both  in  respect  to  the  paper  and 
kraft  pulp  remain  unchanged  from  the  quotations  of 
last  week. 

CASEIN.— The  market  for  casein,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  paper,  con- 
tinues to  decline  and  is  now  down  almost  to  a  pre-war 
basis.  Whereas  casein  reached  twenty  three  and  twenty 
four  cents  during  the  fat  years  of  the  paper  trade,  it 
is  now  down  to  lie  per  pound.  Most  of  the  paper 
mills  are  reported  to  have  considerable  stocks  on  hand. 

COATED  PAPER.— Coated  paper  manufacturers  are 
complaining  of  a  slackness  in  trade  although  some  of 
the  mills  are  doing  a  fair  amonnt  of  business.  One 
leading  manufacturer  said  that  he  did  not  look  for  any 
great  improvement  in  conditions  before  next  spring 
and  this  seems  to  be  representative  of  the  prevailing 
impression  respecting  trade  in  general.     The  price  of 


No.  1  coated  paper  during  the  boom  period  reached  as 
high  as  211/0  cents  and  201/0  cents  for  No.  2.  Today 
The  prevailing  prices  for  the  three  leading  grades  of 
.•oated  stock,  F.  0.  B.  mill  are:  No.  1,  $16.35;  No.  2, 
$15.35  and  0.  3.  $14.60  per  100  lb. 

MANUFACTURED  STATIONERY.— Although  the 
manufactured  stationery  trade  is  passing  through  a 
quiet  season  some  of  the  firms  are  getting  some  nice 
business  in  the  school  book  line.  This  is  the  season 
when  the  various  boards  of  education  stock  up  on 
scribbling  books  and  other  school  supplies  and  the 
manufacturing  stationers  say  that  this  line  serves  very 
nicely  as  a  filler  between  seasons.  The  demand  for 
school  supplies  this  season  is  satisfactory.  Manufact- 
urers of  papeteries  are  now  booking  fall  orders  and 
trade  in  this  line  is  good,  although  business  is  rather 
dull  in  the  blank  book  department.  Most  of  the 
manufacturers  are  fairly  busy  in  their  plants  and  are 
turning  over  a  fair  amount  of  business.  The  old  days 
of  difficulty  in  getting  raw  stock  and  at  reasonable 
figures  are  now  but  a  rmemory  and  the  manufacturers 
report  that  both  Canadian  and  American  firms  are 
active  in  their  canvas  for  business. 

GLASSINE  AND  GREASEPROOF.- Manufacturers 
of  these  lines  report  that  business  is  quite  and  although 
a  fair  number  of  orders  are  coming  through  they  are  of 
small  dimensions,  indicating  that  the  consuming  trade 
is  still  following  a  hand-to-moTith  policy  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  their  requirements.  Waxed  papers  are  a 
strong  competitive  line  and  manufacturers  of  both  lines 
are  keen  after  business.  No  price  changes  have  taken 
place  recently. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  May  21 — (Special  Correspondence).  ■ — 
The  paper  market  has  developed  little  change  of  note 
this  week.  If  anything,  trade  activity  is  on  the  rise, 
though  the  improvement  in  demand  is  slow  as  con- 
sumers continue  to  buy  only  when  pressed  by  necessity, 
being  as  yet  unwilling  to  anticipate  I'equirements.  It 
is  ])lain  that  the  great  bulk  of  paper  now  being  absorb- 
ed by  buyers  is  going  direct  into  consumption,  which 
condition,  while  making  for  a  rather  quiet  market 
situation,  gives  a  very  healthy  tone  to  such  demand  as 
exists.  Jobbers  are  still  purchasing  paper  and  board 
from  mills  only  when  having  customers'  orders  to  fill, 
and  all  down  the  line  current  buying  is  restricted  to 
immediate  wants. 

An  encouraging  feature  is  that  matters  in  the  print- 
ing industry  are  on  the  mend.  Heads  of  several  of  the 
largest  printing  establishments  in  New  York  stated 
this  week  that  inquiry  from  buyers  of  printing  is  in- 
creasing quite  rapidly,  giving  the  impression  that  act- 
ivity in  the  printing  trade  is  on  the  threshold  of  ex- 
]iansion.  It  is  stated  that  inquiries  in  regard  to  cata- 
logues, particularly  those  printed  in  foreign  languages, 
were  especially  numerous,  and  it  can  be  said  that 
everything  points  to  an  appreciable  increase  in  opera- 
tions in  the  printing  industry  in  the  very  near  future, 
thur  leading  to  a  larger  consumption  of  paper  of  a 
variety  of  descriptions. 

The    newsprint    market,    while    fundamentally    un- 
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TRADE-MARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Tmde  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  &own  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  pricMl 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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changed,  is  daily  acquiring  a  firmer  undertone.  Pub- 
lishers are  still  reluctant  in  most  instances  to  add  to 
their  stocks  of  paper,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  looking 
about  the  trade  for  available  spot  supplies  and  are 
said  to  be  buying  fair-sized  quantities  of  newsprint 
when  it  is  to  be  had  at  what  they  consider  acceptable 
prices.  There  is  no  change  in  the  strike  situation,  so 
far  as  has  been  publicly  announced.  Mills  shut  down 
by  the  labor  trouble  are  refusing  to  issue  quotations 
to  other  than  regular  contract  customers,  and  those 
publishers  who  depend  on  open  market  purchases  for 
tlieir  supply  of  print  paper  are  obliged  to  do  consider- 
able "shopping"  about  the  trade  before  locating  avail- 
able stock. 

Prices  on  newsprint  are  steady.  Those  on  spot  de- 
liveries to  transient  buyers  range  between  5.50  and  6 
cents  per  pound  at  mills,  and  most  transactions  ai"e  at 
the  higher  figure.  Everyone  appears  to  be  conserving 
stocks  of  newsprint,  presumably  in  the  fear  that  should 
the  strike  last  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  scarcity 
of  paper  would  result,  and  offerings  are  far  from 
numerous  or  vohiininous.  Contract  quotations  hold  at 
5  to  5.50  cents  and,  as  stated  above,  few  mills  are  quot- 
ing except  to  regular  customers. 

There  is  no  increase  in  demand  of  importance  for 
books  papers.  Supplies  are  moving  in  fairly  steady 
fashion  to  contract  buyers  and  there  is  the  usual  rout- 
ine open  market  business  passing,  but  buying  generally 
is  narrow.  Manufacturers  are  maintaining  quotations 
but,  as  would  be  expected  under  prevailing  circum- 
stances, they  are  frequently  accepting  orders  at  price 
concessions.  Evidently  book  paper  producers  do  not 
deem  it  good  business  judgment  to  turn  down  orders 
at  slightlj'  under  the  figures  they  quote  in  view  of 
ruling  conditions,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  are 
advising  jobbers  and  distributors  to  bid  whatever 
prices  they  consider  reasonable  enough  to  land  the 
business  and  that  they  will  agree  to  take  the  order  so 
long  as  the  price  stipulated  is  not  too  low.  This  same 
policy  is  being  practiced  in  various  branches  of  the 
paper  trade — by  manufacturers  of  fine  papers,  wrap- 
pings, boards  and  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Demand  for  coarse  tissues  remains  good,  and  there 
is  a  fair  trade  current  in  fine  tissues,  with  prices  sus- 
tained at  a  basis  of  around  95  cents  per  ream  on  No.  1 
white  tissue,  20  x  30.  Wrappings  are  moving  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  with  some  jobbers  reporting  a  pick  up 
in  demand  for  kraft  paper.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  is 
quoted  on  an  average  of  7  cents  a  pound  though  some 
mills  are  taking  orders  at  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  be- 
low this  figure. 

The   do-wnitrend   in   fine   paper   prices   has  not   been 


checked,  judging  from  reports  of  further  reductions 
announced  by  some  mills.  It  is  difficult  to  name  exact 
quotations  on  writing  and  ledger  papers  for  the  reason 
that  prices  depend  on  the  stock  involved  in  individual 
transactions.  A  good  grade  of  sulphite  bond  can  be 
bought  today  at  14  to  15  cents  per  pound  for  white, 
while  a  fairly  high  quality  rag  bond  is  available  at 
from  25  cents  upward. 

As  previously  reported,  the  box  trade  is  showing  a 
little  more  life.  Boxmakers  are  laying  in  stocks  of 
board  evidently  with  the  idea  that  better  business  con- 
ditions lie  ahead  and  that  board  costs  are  down  to 
about  as  low  as  they  will  go.  Quotations  are  a  bit 
firmer  in  tone  though  not  actually  changed,  plain  chip 
being  offered  at  $'iO  per  ton  at  mills  and  filled  news 
board  at  $35  and  less. 

GROUND  WOOD.— The  mechanical  wood  pulp 
market  displa.vs  a  firmer  tone  that  has  been  apparent 
in  a  long  time.  While  buyers  are  rather  reluctant  to 
absorb  sizable  tonnages  of  pulp,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  good  many  of  them  are  looking  about  the  trade  see- 
ing what  stocks  are  available  and  at  what  prices 
supplies  are  to  be  had,  and  this  makes  for  a  stronger 
sentiment.  Producing  mills  in  a  majority  of  cases  seem 
to  be  holding  on  to  surplus  stocks,  probably  in  anticip- 
ation of  a  shortage  of  ground  wood  should  the  strike 
of  paper  and  pulp  mills  workers  last  much  longer,  and 
offering  is  at  a  fairly  low  point.  Quotations  are  on  a 
comparatively  broad  range,  most  domestic  grinders 
a.sking  in  the  vicinity  of  $35  per  ton  at  shipping  points 
with  reports  heard  of  offers  by  Canadian  producers 
do^^^l  to  around  $25  at  grinding  plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— On  the  whole  the  market  for 
chemical  wood  pulp  presents  a  quiet  appearance,  yet 
there  is  more  buying  interest  evinced  in  several  grades 
and  prices  on  these  kinds  of  pulp  seem  to  be  stiffening. 
New  grade  sulphite  is  probably  the  firmest  item  in  to- 
day's market  and  the  reason  for  this  apparently  is  the 
shut  down  of  pulp  mills  making  this  grade  of  pulp 
and  the  resultant  decrease  in  production,  thus  attract- 
ing consumers  into  the  market  in  search  for  supplies. 
Domestic  producers  are  said  to  be  freely  refusing  $70 
and  $75  per  ton  on  news  grade  sulphite ;  a  majority 
of  them  asking  around  $80  and  seeming  willing  not 
to  make  sales  unless  receiving  this  price.  Easy  bleach- 
ing sulphite  is  fairly  steady  at  4.50  to  4.75  cents  a 
pound  for  domestic  grades,  and  kraft  pulp  is  holding 
in  price  at  around  3.75  cents  on  No.  1  domestic  kraft. 

Very  little  foreign  pulp  is  coming  into  the  States  at 
present,  and  trading  in  Scandinavian  fibre  is  at  a  low 
level.  Occasionally  a  sale  of  spot  sulphite  or  kraft 
is  reported  at  a  rather  low  price,  but  otherwise  busi- 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 
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Have  an  extensive 
and  steady  market 
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KRAFT  PULP 
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It  Pays  to  Specify  ''  WORLD 


** 
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World"  Bronze 

is  famed  for  its  long-wearing  qualities  un- 
der the  wearing  and  corrosive  action  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

A  pattern  equipment  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  comprehensive  in  Canada 
for  the  needs  of  Sulphite  Mills  in  Valves, 
Fittings  and  Specials,  enables  us  to  quote 
you  rock  bottom  prices. 

So  sure  are  we  that  "World"  Bronze  will 
stand  up  in  service  that  we  are  casting  in 
each  article  the  trade  mark  "World  "  and 
the  words  "Date  Installed"  with  a  raised 
portion  beneath  where  the  date  may  be 
stamped.  Thus  we  give  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  your  Mill  an  absolutely  correct  re- 
cord of  the  life  in  service  of  each  Valve,  Fit- 
ting or  Special  Casting  manufactured  of 
"  World  "  Bronze 


Digester  Elbow. 

Note  thickening  of  Casting  at 
point  of  wear,  giving  longer 
service. 


T.  M^^AVITY  &  SONS  Ltd. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


St.  John,  N-B. 
Canada 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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ne.ss  in  this  end  of  the  pulp  indii.stry  is  close  to  a  stand- 
still. 

KAU.S. — Pai)er  mills  fontiniie  to  buy  rag  stock  in 
spasmodic  fashion  and  at  best  in  small  quantities. 
Dealers  assert  that  not  in  many  years  have  they  wit- 
nessed such  a  long  drawn  out  period  of  dullness  and 
are  wondering  when  the  market  will  open  up  in  some- 
thing approaching  normal  proportions.  Aside  from 
several  grades,  notably  roofing  material,  on  which 
prices  are  fairly  well  established,  values  are  altogether 
nominal,  depending  on  how  anxious  the  packer  is  to 
dispose  of  stock  or  how  desirous  the  mill  is  to  get  a 
certain  grade  of  goods.  Satinets  are  moving  to  felt 
mills  in  a  moderate  way  at  around  75  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  at  shipping  points  on  No.  1  packing  and  65 
cents  on  No.  2  stock,  and  there  are  scattered  sales  of 
o"d  Avhites  and  f.omv  kinds  of  new  cuttings,  but' 
aggregate  business  is  of  small  importance.  Offerings 
of  new  Xo.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  at  10  cents  a  pound 
and  of  No.  1  new  washables  at  5  cents  have  been  noted, 
while  old  No.  1  repacked  whites  are  available  at  6  ce-nts 
and  repacked  thirds  and  blues  at  2  cents.  New  blue 
overall  cuttings  and  new  light  silesias  are  quotably 
lower,  the  former  being  offered  at  6  cents  and  the 
latter  at  6.50  cents  at  shipping  points. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Most  grades  of  old  paper  show 
a  firmer  price  tone  and  slight  advances  have  been 
scored  by  prices  in  quite  a  few  instances.  Soft  white 
shavings  of  No.  1  quality  which  a  short  time  ago  were 
selling  at  2  cents  a  pound  are  now  held  for  at  least 
2.25  cents  at  shipping  points,  with  some  dealers  refu.s- 
ing  to  accept  orders  on  this  basis.  Magazines  are 
quoted  higher  at  about  one  cent  per  pound,  while  old 
kraft  paper  is  held  for  a  minimum  of  1.60  cents  and 
white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.50  cents.  Folded  news- 
papers are  unchanged  in  price  at  between  35  and  40 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  but  are  under  better  in- 
quiry, while  No.  1  mixed  paper  continues  to  move  at 
25  to  30  cents  a  hundred  at  dealers'  points. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Consumers  have  let 
up  in  their  buj'ing  of  old  rope  to  an  extent  but  the 
market  .seems  fairly  well  sold  ahead  and  prices  are  firm 
at  around  4  cents  per  pound  on  Manila  rope  in  No.  1 
condition.  Scrap  bagging  is  mostly  neglected  and 
prices  are  uncertain  and  mainly  nominal,  with  No,  1 
scrap  readily  available  to  mills  at  one  cent  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 


VISITED  LINTER  PULP  PLANT. 

The  Stamsoeott  Company  at  Hopewell,  Vii'iiinia, 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  pulp  from  cotton  lintcrs 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  a  group  of  rejire- 
sieutatives  from  practically  all  of  the  hiji'li  quality 
paper  mills  located  in  IMa-ssa^'husetts  on  May  .')th, 
6th  and  7th.  There  was  considerable  mutual  benefit 
derived  from  this  visit,  as  steps  were  discu.s.sed  and 
agreed  upon  for  preparing  linter.*  in  a  more  suitable 
manner  for  the  various  paper  companies.  Considerable 
strides  have  been  luade  in  the  development  of  cotton 
linter  pulp,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion  of  all 
the  gentlemen  pre-sent  that  this  material  can  be  counted 
upon  as  a  permanent  high  grade  paper  making  ma 
terial. 


Australia  has  reduced  the  import  duty  on:  White 
tissue  paper  used  for  wrapping  boxes  of  confectionery  : 
paper  cones  for  hosiery;  and  fibre  board  for  binding 
books. 


FISCAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES  FROM  NORWAY. 

By  Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  SONTUM, 
in  T.  &  C.  Bulletin. 
Norway's  Trade  Returns, 

Ciiristiana,  Norway,  March,  1921. — Prom  January, 
1920  to  January  1921,  imports  decreased  from  206  to 
124  million  kroner  and  exports  from  86  to  68  million 
kroner.  The  decline  in  imports  embraces  practically 
all  kinds  of  goods  and  commodities,  with  drapery 
showing  the  greatest  falling  off.  The  recession  in  ex- 
ports is  chiefly  in  fish  and  paper,  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, wood  and  chemical  products. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  imports  will  continue  to 
decrease,  at  least  as  far  as  values  are  concei-ned,  owin^- 
to  the  fact  that  prices  are  steadily  falling  and  that  the 
value  of  the  Norwegian  kroner  is,  though  slowly,  im- 
proving. An  important  factor  in  the  situation  is  that, 
as  consumers  are  buying  only  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, a  continued  recession  in  prices  is  confidently 
anticipated.  A  wave  of  economy  has  pas-sed  over  the 
buying  public,  and  they  are  now  purchasing  only 
cheaper  qualities  of  goods,  which  of  couj-se  has  a  strong 
reflex  influence  on  import  values.  Further,  the  im- 
port prohibition  still  in  forc^  on  all  kinds  of  luxiiry 
has  now  become  effective,  as  practically  all  goods 
ordered  previous  to  the  prohibition  have  now  been  im- 
ported, and  no  import  licenses  are  granted  for  fresh 
orders. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  exported  goods  is,  of  course, 
chiefly  due  to  decrease  in  quantity,  but  declining  prices 
also  are  not  without  their  influence  on  the  statistics. 
Commodity  Price  Index. 

The  trade  paper  "Farmand"  notes  that  the  price 
index  figures  for  March  onlj'  show  a  decline  of  2.7 
against  those  for  February,  and  makes  the  following 
comment:  "After  a  violent  fall  in  prices  over  a  period 
of  five  months,  the  natural  .reaction  has  begun.  The 
decline  has  come  to  a  preliminary  stop,  but  still  we 
must  go  thivingh  a  long  process  with  falling  retail 
prices  and  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  labour 
wages.  If  this  necessary  process  should  be  arrested, 
wholesale  prices  must  rise,  i.e.,  the  Norwegian  currency 
)nust  again  go  down." 

Norway's  Wood  Trade. 

Notwithstanding  a  number  of  inquiries,  especially 
from  England,  for  telegraph  poles,  and  from  Holland 
for  pile  work,  there  is  practically  no  business  doing. 
Buyers  consider  prices  too  high  and  point  to  Finland 
as  an  alternative  market,  where  owing  to  low  exchange 
value  timber  is  sold  at  considerably  lower  prices  than 
those  of  her  competitors. 

Pulp  and  Paper. 

The  wood-jiulp  market  is  absolutely  lifeless,  with 
no  prospects  of  improvement.  The  mills  have  there- 
fore decided  to  close  down  for  one  month  beginning 
on  April  9,  after  which  suspension  resumption  of  work 
will  be  on  a  scale  dictated  by  the  position  of  the 
market.  Swedish  producers  are  expected  to  follow  the 
same  policy  as  tho  Norwegian. 

Norwegian  exporters  do  not  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  paper  market  situation.  Recovery  is  more  of  a 
hope  than  an  anticipation,  as  the  many  inquiries  made 
are  with  the  object  of  sounding  the  market  rather  than 
with  the  intention  of  doing  l)usiness.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  drop  in  prices  which  has  recently  taken 
place,  no  improvement  is  likely  until  the  present  large 
stocks  have  been  considerably  reduced. 
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No  Roof -Worry 

For  General  Motors,  Ltd. 

WHEN  "General  Motors"  builds,  it  builds  for 
permanency.  So  it  is  only  natural  that  the  four 
buildings  shown — constituting  the  Oshawa,  Ontario, 
plant  of  the  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited,  are 
covered  with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs, — roofs  moder- 
ate in  first  cost  and  bonded  against  all  upkeep  expense 
for  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20-Year 
Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof 
covering  it  is  possible  to  construct,  and  while  we  bond 
it  for  20  years  only,  we  can  name  many  roofs  of  this 
type  that  have  been  in  service  over  40  years  and  are 
still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not  justify 
a  roof  of  such  extreme  length  of  service,  we  recommend 
the  Barrett  Specification  Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded  for 
10  years.  Both  roofs  are  built  of  the  same  high-grade 
materials,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for  a  Barrett 
Specification  Bonded  Roof,  be  sure  to  read  carefully 
all  the  stipulations  in  the  specifications. 

Full  details  regarding   these  'Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  The  Barrett  Specifications,  sent  free  on  request. 


Shipping  avd 
Storage  Building 


The 
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Company 


LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 
ST.  JOHN,  N  B, 


Four  vieics  of  the  units  which  comprise  the  plant  of  General 
Motors  Co.y  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ontario.  Eng.,  Duponi 
Em.     Co.,    lFilmington»    Del.,    U.   S.   A.      Gen'  I  Cont. 

Canadian  Steu'art  Co.y  Ltd.. 

Toronto.     Roofing  Cont.. 

Carmichael  IVaierproofing 

r^    I  tA     Toronto 
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News  From  Our  Advertisers 

S.  A.  McLERNON  JOINS  C.  F.  M. 

The  new  head  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
and  Supply  Department  of  the  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited,  sueeeedino;  Wm.  AVliyle,  who 
receutljf  resigned  to  undertake  new  sale.s  work  on  his 
own  account,  is  Mr.  S.  A.  McLernon. 

T.he  Canadian  Kairlianks-Mor-p  Co.,  Limited,  were 
sorry  to  receive  the  resi<;iuition  of  Mr.  Wliyte  and  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  undertaking.  Ai  the 
same  time,  they  feel  particularly  pleased  to  secure 
a  man   like   Mr.   McLernon  to  take  his   place. 

Mr.  McLernon  is  a  graduate  Engineer  of  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  England.  His-,  experience  has 
been  almost  as  wide  a.s  the  British  Empire.  After 
experience    in    England,    he   spent   some   lime    in    Civil 


MR.    S,    A.    McLERN'ON. 

Manager.    Pulp  and   Paper   Machiner.v   Dept..   Canadian 
Fairbank.s -Morse. 

and  Mechanical  Euiiineering  wit.'i  -las.  J.  Niven  and 
Co.,   New   Zealand. 

His  first  work  in  Montreal  was  A-^sistant  Chief 
Engineer  of  Construction  on  Momt  Koval  City.  The 
]ja»=it  eight;  years  he  has  passed  in  various  capacities 
with  the  Canadian  Exnlosives,  Limited.  He  has  per- 
formed important  work  in  connection  with  the  con- 
stnictiou  and  operation  of  .several  of  the  Explosive 
Company's  largest  plants.  For  the  la.st  three  years. 
hp  has  iield  t'he  post  of  Chief  of  the  Light,  He-i(  and 
Pcwpi-  Division  in  'addition  to  being  in  charge  of 
all  mechanical  construction  undertaken  h>-  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  ]\IcLernon  lirings  to  liivi  new  pesition  a  wonder- 
ful experience  which  is  being  offered  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  industry  through  The  Canadian  Fair- 
banks-Moi-se  C(mipany.'  He  will  find  many  good 
friends   in   this   industry. 


Victor  T.  Geggin.  late  New  England  Sales  Manager 
of  Fi-ed  T.  Ley  and  Co.,  Inc..  of  Sprinrfield,  Boston 
and  New  York,  'has  severed  his  connection  with  that 
concern  to  associate  him.self  as  Contracting  Engineer 
with  Dwight  P.  Robinson  and  Company,  Incorporated, 
of  NeAv  Yoi-k,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Youngstown,  Los  An- 
geles and  Montreal. 


NEW  ASBESTOS  GYPSUM   HOOD    ANNOUNCED. 

The  trade  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement 
found  in  this  issue,  of  a  new  development;  in  the  form 
of  a  paper  machine  Hood  for  which  the  inventors  olaim 
distinctive  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
fireproof  and  dripproof  feat\ires. 

II.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  802  Guarantee  Bldg.,  pulp  and 
paper  mill  engineers  of  Blontreal,  have  designed  and 
perfected  this  unique  innovation  which  it  would  seem 
cannot  fail  to  hold  an  interest  for  all  paper  manufac- 
turers. 

Among  the  advantages  which  the  advertisement  an- 
nounces are  the  facts  that  this  hood  is  especiaHy  ada- 
pted for  replacement  and  can  be  installed  without 
special  shutdown.  It  is  light  in  weight,  practically  iu- 
destructible,  easily  ventilated  thus  helping  to  realize 
ideal  machine  room  conditions,  guaranteed  not  to  drip, 
low  first  cost  and  no  maintenance  cost,  offers  great 
saving  in  felts,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  underwriters. 
Further  jiarticulars  may  be  secured  direct  from  the 
H.  S.  Tavlor  Ltd.,  as  named  above. 


C.  I.  R.  BULLETINS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Two  more  units  in  the  series  of  bulletins  on  pulp  and 
paj)er  machinery  manufactured  by  the  Canadian  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.,  have  been  received.  These  bear  the  num- 
Ijers  P.M.  118  and  114  and  refer  to  the  Ryther  improved 
parallel  endless  chain  log  haul  and  the  2  and  4  plate 
Bird  auxiliary  .screens.  Each  of  these  types  of  equip- 
ment is  found  illustrated  not  only  in  detail  as  to  the 
various  )iarts  but  also  a  ty|)ical  arrangement  and  a 
tyjiical  installation  are  verv  clearly  illusti'ated  and  des- 
cribed. It  is  jnirticularly  gratifying  to  note  that  these 
bulletins,  which  exemplify  the  first  t.vpe  of  printing  are 
produced  entirely  in  Canada  by  Canadian  press  work 
on  Canadian  coated  paper.  The  printing  is  in  three 
colors.  Copies  will  lie  sent  to  the  Superintendents  and 
other  i-esponsible  officials,  on  apjilication  to  the  com- 
jniuy  at  their  offices  in  Montreal  or  elsewhere  across 
the  continent. 


NEW  A.  P.  &  P.  A.  EXECUTIVE  MEETS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  executive  connnittee  of 
the  American  Pajier  and  Pulp  Association  was  held 
Wednesday  Ma.v  18.  and  was  featured  by  the  enroll- 
ment of  two  ailditioiud  associations  as  affiliated  with 
the  i)arent  organization.  The  two  associations  which 
have  been  affiliated  are  the  Gummed  Paper  -Manu- 
facturei's  Association  and  the  Glassine  and  (ireaseproof 
Pajier  Manufacturers  Association. 

Both  associations  are  re])resented  on  the  Executive 
committee  cf  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  associa- 
tion by  their  i)i-esidents,  L.  T.  Stevenson  of  the  Moun- 
tain Mill  Paper  Company  of  Lee,  Mass.,  representing 
the  glassine  and  greaseproof  association,  and  C.  H. 
Cromwell  of  the  Cromwell  Ccu'poration  of  Brooklyn  re- 
presenting the  gummed  paper  group. 

There  was  (juite  a  general  attendance  of  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  problems  of 
the  coming  year  were  discussed  with  a  view  to  la.ving 
out  definitelv  the  work  of  the  association  for  the  rear. 


J.  T.  Care.v,  President  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Makers,  puts  the  niimber  of  men  out  in 
all  branches  of  the  paper  making  industry  at  40,000. 
He  says  that  no  further  conference  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  unions  and  of  the  employers  are  in  im- 
mediate prospect. 
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EDITORIAL 


i 


vox  SI  DEL-    THE    CLOCK. 

Tlie  thought  occurred  to  us  the  other  day,  tliat  in- 
dustr.v  is  pretty  much  like  a  clock,  it  goes  when  every 
parts  is  performing  its  proper  function,  but  will  be  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  select  any  one  part  as  being  solel.v  or 
completely  representative  of  any  particular  section  of 
the  community.  The  only  appropriate  comparison  at 
the  present  time,  seems  to  be  the  suggestion  that  the  so- 
called  working  class  is  represented  by  the  striking  me- 
chanism, whereas  a  happier  illustration,  if  it  could  be 
properly  applied,  would  be  to  compare  the  worker  with 
the  train  of  gears  which  transmits  and  applies  the  source 
of  power  to  the  object  desired.  It  might  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  let  the  balance  wheel  represent  the  manage- 
ment. 

Rather  too  much  has  been  said  of  late  along  the  line 
of  comparing  the  industrial  situation  to  the  swinging 
pendulum.  While  it  is  true  that  in  some  styles  of  time- 
piece the  application  of  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum  is  made  use  of  as  a  regulator,  it 
is  also  true  that  a  similar  oscillating  movement  of  indus- 
trial circumstances  does  not  regulate  but  retards  the 
progress  of  the  industry.  The  pendulum  of  tiie  clock  is 
not  a  source  of  power  and  its  function  is  e(iually  well 
performed  by  a  spring.  The  ever  forward  movement  of 
the  hands  around  the  dial  is  accomplished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  power  transmitted  by  the  perfect  mesh,  and 
correct  adjustment  of  the  size,  of  the  gears.  The  pro- 
gress of  industry  is  not  dis-similar.  Nature  has  furnish- 
ed sources  of  power  which  may  be  the  locked  up  energy 
of  the  sun  in  the  ugly  black  lumps  of  coal  or  may  be  in 
the  tons  of  glistening  water  seeking  a  lower  level  as 
they  tumble  over  the  ledges  that  obstruct  the  path  of  the 
river.  The  transmission  of  such  power,  or  perhaps  even 
the  physical  energy  of  men  and  animals  for  the  produc- 
tion of  some  useful  article  of  commerce  from  some  other- 
wise useless  raw  material  is  the  purpose  of  industry. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  co-operative  effort 
in  a  complicated  mechanism  of  the  modern  organisation 
of  society.  Every  employer  and  every  employee,  every 
dollar  of  capital,  every  brick  of  construction  and  every 
wheel  of  equipment  plays  its  part  in  the  whole  machine. 
If  any  part  fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  just  like  the 
breaking  of  a  pinion  or  the  clogging  of  a  gear,  then  the 
clock  stops.  Let  friction  creep  in,  through  any  lack  of 
"the  oil  of  gladness"  and  cheerful  and  harmonious  re- 
lations, through  misunderstanding,  misconception  of 
purpose  or  individual  or  group  selfishness  and  the  mech- 
anism slows  down,  just  as  the  clock  runs  slow  when 
dust  gets  in  the  bearings.    We  need  to  keep  industry 


clean,  we  need  to  keep  the  bearings  and  every  point  of 
contact  free  from  friction  and  obstructions.  A  clock 
can  keep  good  time  and  mark  the  passing  of  eternity, 
without  any  strike,  but  tlie  note  of  a  clear  tone  bell,  as 
each  hour  rolls  round,  does  remind  us  that  life  is  going 
on  and  is  an  urge  to  greater  effort.  So  also  in  industry 
it  is  well  to  have  some  means  of  announcing  and  record- 
ing the  progress  of  events  as  the  clock  of  industry  ticks 
off  one  accomplishment  after  another. 

Organized  effort,  in  almost  every  instance,  makes 
greater  progress  and  accomplishes  larger  results  than  in- 
dividual effort.  Even  such  necessarily  individualistic 
endeavors  as  are  marked  by  the  marvellous  inventions 
we  have  seen  are  usually  of  little  use  until  organized 
work  makes  them  available  in  practical  form.  There 
can  be,  however,  organized  effort  other  than  with  the 
idea  of  producing,  or  at  least  without  the  purpose  of 
producing,  material  things.  We  have,  for  instance, 
political  parties,  we  have  safety  organizations,  we  have 
public  health  bureaus,  we  have  scientific  associations, 
we  have  fraternal  societies  and  social  clubs,  and,  fore- 
most in  the  line  of  social  agencies,  we  have  the  church. 
We  have  also  manufacturers'  associations  and  work- 
mens'  unions.  There  will  probably  always  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  functions  of  such 
organizations. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  intervene  in  any  way  in  the 
present  controversy,  but  the  fact  must  be  obvious  that 
the  clock  is  stopped  because  the  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  the  swinging  pendulum  and  the  striking  mechanism 
in.stead  of  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  rest  of  the 
works  wound  up  and  lubricated.  Everybody  knows 
that  a  clock  cannot  run  if  a  single  wheel  stops,  nor  can 
any  one  element  run  the  whole  works.  So  in  industry, 
the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  must  work  with  his 
employees ;  they  must  work  with  him,  and,  unless  he  has 
been  fortunate  or  frugal  enough  to  have  sufficient  money 
of  his  own  to  carry  on  his  business,  he  must  borrow  it 
from  the  banker,  from  the  widow  who  has  a  life  insur- 
ance, or  from  the  workman  who  has  savings,  and  these 
lenders  must  not  only  have  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  but  they  must  also 
have  faith  in  the  loyalty  and  dependability  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  concern.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
loj-alty  as  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  public 
must  be  earned  by  the  employer  through  his  honorable 
and  fair  treatment  of  those  who  work  for  him — we  should 
rather  say,  who  work  with  him. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter  of  fair  dealing  just 
as  there  are  two  sides  to  most  phonograph  records.  The 
employer  must  be  willing  to  share  his  prosperity  with 
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Lis  workmen  and  they  must  be  ready  to  stand  by  him 
when  times  are  dull.  We  hear  talk  of  the  unwillingness 
of  \\()rkmen  to  share  the  losses,  as  they  always  desire  to 
share  the  profits,  of  a  proposition,  but  it  seems  to  us 
there  is  another  way  out, — that  is,  to  pay  fair  wages 
at  all  times  and  in  times  of  prosperity  to  lay  by  an 
extra  amount  in  reserve  against  dull  periods  rather 
than  distribute  the  whole  excess  in  extra  dividends.  A 
fair  and  satisfactory  wage  can  be  based  on  the  average 
cost  of  living  and,  where  necessary,  fluctuate  with  it. 
We  know  that  most  workmen  would  prefer  continuous 
employment  to  an  occasional  bonus  and  no  doubt  the 
average  shareholder  would  prefer  a  regular,  though 
smaller,  dividend  to  an  occasional  melon,  but  periods  of 
no  dividends  must  be  made  up  from  profitable  periods. 

At  the  present  time,  it  looks  as  if  several  Unions  on 
the  one  side,  and  several  mills  on  the  other,  were  each 
endeavoring  to  pull  the  pendulum  and  hold  it  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  swing.  A  little  thought  will  show 
that  a  clock  cannot  possibly  run  under  such  circum- 
stances nor  can  industry  progress.  They  should  leave 
the  pendulum  alone  and  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
keeping  the  works  running.  If  a  clock-maker  finds  one 
wheel  a  little  too  big  he  files  a  bit  off.  If  the  clock  runs 
too  fast  he  slows  it  down.  The  same  principle  can  be 
applied  to  industrial  relations.  Industrj-  can  be  slowed 
down  and  speeded  up  where  necessary  without  stopping 
its  progress, — that  is  the  fimetion  of  the  pendulum  or 
the  balance  wheel.  A  strike  does  not  help  a  particle 
and  the  part  that  runs  the  strike  never  runs  the  clock. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  to  mention  which  is 
that  in  slowing  down  industry,  as  in  slowing  down  a 
clock,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  slow  one  part  and 
speed  another, — all  must  move  in  harmony.  So  in  in- 
dustry if  we  are  going  to  have  progress  instead  of  a 
continual  swinging  backward  and  forward,  first  the  em- 
ployer grabbing  all  he  can  liold,  and  then  the  employee 
holding  all  he  can  get,  we  shall  not  have  progress  but 
a  continual  source  of  trouble.  The  application  of  one 
single  principle  of  Christian  Doctrine  which  the  great 
majoritj'  of  both  employers  and  employees  profess  to 
believe — and  probably  do  believe — would,  in  practice 
quickly  and  easily  remedy  the  situation.  It  w'ould  re- 
quire, however,  that  both  parties  must  truly  be  honest. 
We  believe  that  the  time  is  ai)proaclung  when  neither 
the  Trades  Union  nor  the  employer  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  one  to  the  other  but  that  organizations 
of  both  will  make  easier  tlic  mutual  consideration  of 
common  problems  and  so  bind  industry  together  that 
more  perfect  co-operation  and  understanding  will  obtain 
in  industrial  life. 


THE   t<UMMER   MEETING. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  consist  this 
year  of  an  inspection  trip  to  the  mills  of  the  St.  Mau- 
rice ValleJ^  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  section  to  visit 
some  of  these  mills  several  years  ago  as  the  guests  of  the 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  The  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  and  the  Laurentide  Co.       Since  that  time  a 


new  mill  in  the  tlistrict  is  that  uf  the  St.  Maurice  Lum- 
ber Co.,  at  Three  Rivers.  A  description  of  this  mill 
will  be  |)ublished  next  week.  Recently  the  company  at 
Shawinigan  Falls  lias  changed  its  name  and  is  now 
the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  Xot  only  has  the  name  been 
changed  but  the  plant  has  also  been  altered.  At  Grand '- 
Mere  what  is  without  doubt  the  finest  paper  machine 
room  in  the  world  has  been  put  into  operation  by  the 
Laurentide  Co.  These  new  things  but  add  to  the  plea- 
sure and  ]irofit  of  visiting  both  our  old  and  oui'  new 
friends. 

A  change  in  plans  which  we  believe  to  be  a  good  one 
is  inaugurated  with  this  trip.  At  the  previous  meet- 
ings of  the  Section  to  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  and  in 
fact  at  all  of  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Section  the 
mills  in  the  localities  visited  have  gone  to  a  great  deal 
of  expense  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  Technical  visitors.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  this  courtesy  has  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  but  we  have  often  thought  that  the  enter- 
taining features  provided  bj^  the  companies  could  be 
carried  too  far  and  become  such  a  strain,  especially  as 
each  succeeding  visit  has  been  taken  as  an  oitjjortunity 
and  a  challenge  to  outdo  the  last,  as  to  discourage  in- 
vitations to  visit  mills  which  would  otherwise  be  glad 
to  open  their  doors  to  the  Section.  What  we  have  said 
of  Canadian  mills  is  equally  true  of  the  American  mills 
that  have  entertained  the  Technical  Association.  Both 
organizations  are  growing  and  each  visit  means  a  larger 
party  than  before.  The  pleasure  of  visiting  jiulp  and 
paper  mills  and  the  courtesy  always  shown  by  tiie  com- 
panies is  incentive  enough  to  attract  every  live  mem- 
ber of  the  Technical  Section  without  the  necessity  of 
giving  what  practically  amounts  to  a  bonus  to  attend 
the  meeting.  We  congratulate  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  deciding  that  the  trip  this  year  will  be  a  "Dutcli 
treat".  The  expense  will  not  be  heavy  and  everyone 
who  can  possibly  get  aw-ay  for  the  three  day  visit  to  one 
of  the  most  important  paper  making  centres  of  Can- 
ada should  certainly  be  on  hand  at  the  Windsor  Sta- 
tion on  June  14th. — Advise  the  Secretarv  NOW. 


COBWEBS. 
Last  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
William  Adamson  and  Mr.  Harry  Kay,  of  Charles 
Wabnsley  &  Co.  Mr.  Kay  has  already  spent  some  time 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Adamson  seemed  impressed  with  the 
prospects  of  the  industry  in  Canada  and  finds  conditions 
here  much  better  than  in  England.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  3-i"oll  width  will  be  the  future  standard  for 
news  machines  It  was  rather  amusing,  when  a  small 
creatui-e  buzzed  by,  to  be  asked  if  that  was  a  mosiputo. 
Mr.  Adamson  went  on  to  New  York  where  the  pests  are 
said  to  attain  enormous  size  and  viciousness.  He '11  find 
out  what  thev  are ! 


It  is  expected  th^  Mr.  Percy  B.  Wilson,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  will  honor 
the  Technical  Section  by  attending  the  summer  meet- 
ing this  year. 
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Automatic  Speed  Control  for  Sectional  Paper  Machine  Drive 

By  STEPHEN  A.  STAEGE,  General  Engineer,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company. 


Paper  i.s  made  from  a  pulp  stock,  consisting  of  cellu- 
lose fibers  carried  in  suspension  in  water.  It  is  trans- 
formed from  this  liquid  mass  into  a  smooth  sheet  of 
paper  in  one  continuous  operation  on  the  "paper  ma- 
chine," which  is  tlxe  largest  and  most  complex  of  the 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  raw  material. 

The  paper  is  formed  on  a  wire  screen  upon  which  the 
pulp  solution  is  evenly  dejjosited.  Part  of  the  water 
gravitates  through  the  wii-e  screen,  part  is  drawn 
through  the  screen  by  vacuum  suction  boxes  and  still 
more  is  removed  by  the  passage  of  the  semi-formed  sheet 
between  large  press  rolls.  Finally,  after  about  a  third 
of  the  water  has  been  removed  in  this  manner,  the 
paper  sheet,  now  thoroughly  fabricated,  passes  on  to 
large  revolving  cylinders  heated  by  sfeam.  where  near- 
ly all  of  the  remaining  moisture  is  evaporated.  From 
the  drying  cylinders,  the  sheet  passes  to  the  calender 
stack  where  it  is  ironed  out  to  a  glossy  hard  smooth- 
ness by  its  passage  between  numerous  highly  jiolished 
steel  rolls,  stacked  one  above  the  other,  around  each 
of  which  the  paper  is  threaded.  After  leaving  the 
calender  the  paper  is  wound  into  a  large  roll  on  a  reel. 
It  is  later  trimmed  to  the  desired  width  and  rewound 
into  new  rolls  of  the  dimensions  required  for  the  ulti- 
mate user. 

Paper  machines  are  divided  into  two  principal  types, 
known  as  Fourdrinier  machines  and  cylinder  machines. 
The  Fourdrinier  machines  are  used  chiefly  for  the 
lighter  weights  and  thicknesses  of  paper,  such  as  news 
print  paper,  book  paper,  etc.,  and  usually  operate  at 
relatively  high  speed,  whereas  the  cylinder  machines 
are  used  for  very  light  or  very  heavy  papers,  such  as 
tissues,  card  hoards,  container  boards,  box  boards,  etc. 
In  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  the  .sheet  is  formed  on  a 
wide  wire  screen  operating  like  a  belt  around  two  rolls, 
and  driven  by  one  of  them  called  the  couch  roll,  the  pulp 
stock  solution  being  deposited  evenly  upon  the  surface 
of  this  wire  screen.  In  the  case  of  the  cylinder  ma- 
chine, the  liquid  pulp  stock  is  deposited  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  revolving  screen  drum  or  in  many  cases  upon 
a  number  of  these  revolving  screens  known  as  cylinder 
moulds,  each  of  which  adds  a  thin  layer  of  pulp  stock 
to  a  revolving  felt,  making  a  sheet  of  an.v  desired  thick- 
ness. The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Four- 
drinier machine  and  the  cylinder  machine  is  that,  in 
the  Fourdrinier  machine,  the  sheet  is  formed  upon  the 
screen,  called  the  Fourdrinier  wire,  whereas  in  the 
cylinder  machine  the  sheet  is  formed  on  the  cylinder 
moulds.  The  presses,  di'vers  and  calenders  are  similar 
in  both  machines.  On  account  of  the  higher  speeds  at 
M'hich  Fourdrinier  machines  operate,  many  variations 
in  mechanical  design  are  found  in  the  two  general  types 
of  machines. 

When  passing  lietween  the  press  rolls,  the  thin,  wet 
sheet  is  slightly  elongated  and  in  its  passage  between 
presses  it  is  acted  upon  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  at- 
mosphere, causing  evapoi'ation  and  a  tendency  towards 
shrinkage.  This  is  also  true  in  the  passage  of  the  sheet 
from  the  last  press  to  the  diyer  rolls  and  through 
the  dryer  rolls  to  the  calenders.  On  this  account,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  paper  machine  be  so  constructed 
that  each  of  its  component  parts  or  units,  that  is,  each 


of  its  press  rolls,  trains  of  dryer  rolls  and  stacks  of 
calender  rolls  can  be  operated  at  a  slightly  different 
speed,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  variations  in  the 
elongation  or  shrinkage  of  the  sheet  that  may  take 
place  from  time  to  time,  due  to  changes  in  atmospheric 
conditions  or  to  variations  in  the  consistency  of  the 
pulp  stock  as  it  is  fed  onto  the  machine. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  paper  machine,  it 
will  be  seen  that  each  section  must  be  susceptible  to 
individual  speed  adjustment  and  control.  Moreover, 
the  correct  relative  speeds  of  each  of  the  sections  must 
be  maintained  with  great  precision,  or  the  paper  sheet 
will  quickly  be  broken. 

The  speed  at  which  paper  machines  operate  also 
varies  greatly.  In  cylinder  machines,  the  linear  speed 
of  the  paper  may  be  only  a  few  inches  or  feet  per 
minute  or  it  may  be  two  or  three  hundred  feet  per 
minute.  The  machines  will  vary  in  width  from  those 
which  can  produce  a  sheet  of  paper  3  or  4  feet  wide 
to  those  which  can  produce  a  sheet  10  or  15  feet  wide. 
Sometimes  a  single  machine  may  be  required  to  oper- 
ate over  a  great  range  of  speeds,  varying  from  perhaps 
10  or  15  feet  per  minute  to  200  feet  per  minute,  so  that 
whatever  method  of  drive  is  used,  it  must  be  capable  of 
ojierating  over  a  considerable  range  of  speeds.  Four- 
drinier paper  machines  seldom  operate  at  speeds  lower 
than  50  or  100  feet  per  minute.  The  upper  limit  of 
speed  so  far  obtained  is  1000  feet  per  minute.  Many 
machines,  however,  are  operating  ontiiiuously  at  from 
600  to  700  feet  per  minute. 

The  most  common  method  of  driving  paper  machines 
has  been  by  means  of  an  engine  with  cone  pulley  speed 
changes,  a  variable  speed  engine,  or  an  adjustable- 
speed  direct  current  motor.  Each_of  the  several  sec- 
tions is  driven  from  a  common  line  shaft  by  reduction 
gears,  belts  and  pulleys  or  some  type  of  rope  drive,  the 
belts  being  made  to  operate  with  pulleys  slightly  taper- 
ed or  conical  in  form,  so  that  by  .shifting  the  belt  to- 
ward one  end  of  the  pulley  or  the  other,  ihc  required 
adjustment  of  speed  for  each  individual  section  can  be 
obtained. 

Since  the  variations  in  load  on  any  individual  sec- 
tion at  a  given  .speed  are  not  great,  seldom  exceeding 
20  or  25  per  cent,  the  belt  can  be  depended  upon  to 
transmit  the  load  with  a  fairly  constant  slippage,  and 
thei-efore  relativel.v  uniform  speed.  Following  every 
change  in  load  transmitted,  there  is,  of  course,  a  slight 
change  in  the  amount  of  belt  slippage  on  the  pulleys, 
which  necessarily  affects  to  a  certain  extent  the 
"draw"  of  the  sheet  between  the  sections,  caused  by 
the  difference  in  relative  speeds  between  the  sections 
which  have  taken  place.  It  is  well  known  that  varia- 
tions in  belt  slippage  are  also  caused  by  changes  in  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  affecting  both  the  tension 
nf  the  belt  and  the  co-efficient  of  friction  between  the 
two  surfaces,  or  by  water,  oil  or  foreign  matter  of  any 
kind  reaching  the  surface  of  the  belt  or  pulleys.  On 
account  of  the  liberal  rating  of  the  belts  which  are 
commonly  used,  the  degree  of  variation  of  belt  slippage 
lias  not  been  sufficient  to  interfere  seriou.sly  with  oper- 
Mtions,  although  it  does  frequently  cause  breakages  of 
the  paper  sheet  as  it -passes  from  one  section  of  the 
machine    to    another,  and    more  often    causes  undue 
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straining  of  the  sheet  so  that,  while  it  does  not  actu- 
ally break  on  the  paper  machine,  it  may  break  later 
while  passing  through  printing  presses. 

Heretofore,  mechanical  drive  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  various  sections  of  the  paper  ma- 
chine. The  reason  motors  have  not  been  used  for  driv- 
ing the  individual  sections,  was  because  no  means  had 
been  found  whereby  their  speeds  could  be  controlled 
accurately  enough  to  prevent  breakage  of  the  paper, 
most  of  the  trials  of  sectional  motor  drive  having  re- 
sulted disastrously.  From  the  fact  that  the  relative 
speeds  of  the  sections  have  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time,  synchronous  motors  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
induction  motors,  on  account  of  their  inherent  regula- 
tion characteristics,  are  equally  unsuitable.  Direct- 
current  motors,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  designed  to 
operate  over  wide  ranges  of  speed,  and  offer  great 
flexibility  of  control,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  in- 
terfered with  their  general  adoption  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  a  suitable  type  of  speed  regulator.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that,  to  prevent  breakage  or 
undue  straining  of  the  paper  as  it  passes  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another,  the  variation  of  speeds  between  sec- 
tions must  be  maintained,  as  an  average  value,  within 
one-tenth  of  one  percent.  It  is  also  necessary  to  raise 
or  lower  the  speed  of  the  entire  paper  machine  by 
small  amounts  from  time  to  time,  without  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  draw,  or  relative  speeds  of  the 
various  sections,  and  it  is  necessary,  when  changing 
from  one  grade  of  paper  to  another,  to  operate  at  wide- 
ly different  speeds;  speed  variations  of  7  to  1,  or  even 
10  to  1,  frequently  being  encountered.  Obviously,  no 
standard  regulating  equipment  heretofore  on  the  mar- 
ket would  meet  these  exacting  requirements. 

For  many  years,  manufacturers  and  engineers  have 


appreciated  the  great  loss  of  power  occasioned  by  the 
existing  mechanical  type  of  paper  machine  drives,  the 
enormous  amount  of  space  required  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  long  line  shafts,  pulleys,  belt  drives, 
reduction  gear  units,  friction  clutclies,  etc.,  and  the 
personal  and  fire  hazard  unavoidably  associated  with 
this  type  of  transmission.  Still  more  serious  is  the 
great  loss  of  production  resulting  from  the  frequent 
paper  breakages  caused  by  excessive  belt  slippage  and 
interruptions  of  operation  for  repairs  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  mechanical  system,  such  as  the  friction 
clutches,  belts  and  gear  units. 

These  disadvantages  can  all  be  eliminated  by  the 
substitution  of  sectional  individual  motor  drive,  with 
a  sufficiently  sensitive  scheme  of  controlling  the  mo- 
tors, which  would  at  the  same  time  b^  sufficiently 
rugged  to  withstand  severe  and  continuoixs  o])pration 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  labor,  and  would  be  free  from 
the  necessity  of  adjustment  or  care  by  skilled  elec- 
tricians.   

In  response  to  the  increasing  demand  for  sectional 
motor  drive,  greatly  accentuated  by  the  desire  to  in- 
crease paper  machine  speeds,  which  are  limited  by  the 
mechanical  system  of  drive  rather  than  the  character- 
istics of  the  machine  itself,  a  pei'feeted  type  of  section- 
al individual  motor  drive  for  paper  machines  with 
automatic  regulation  and  control  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped. This  new  system  of  sectional  paper  machine 
drive  involves  the  development  of  a  type  of  regulator 
not  heretofore  used,  whereby  the  speed  of  the  direct- 
current  driving  motors  is  maintaine'd  automatically 
within  one-tenth  of  one  percent :  and  the  use  of  other 
standard  control  equipment  for  starting  and  stopping 
the  motors.  The  regulator  equipment  itself  does  not 
include  any  delicate  instruments  or  apparatus  likely  to 
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set  out  of  order,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with 
exceptionally  sensitive  regulating-  devices,  but  is  fully 
as  rugged  and  i-eliablp  in  every  respect  as  the  most  ap- 
proved ciinti'ol  apparatus  used  in  industrial  applica- 
tions. 

The  complete  system  of  sectional  paper  machine 
drive  and  control  described  in  this  article  consists  of 
an  adjustable  voltage,  direct-current  generator,  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  drive  the  entire  paper  machine,  with 
direct-connected  exciter;  a  direct-current  adjustable 
speed  motor  for  each  section  of  the  machine;  suitable 
means  for  connecting  the  motor  to  each  section  of  the 
paper  machine  driving  shaft;  and  a  control  system 
which  automatically  maintains  the  correct  speed  of 
each  individual  motor;  together  with  push  button  sta- 
tions for  starting,  stopping  and  adjusting  the  speed  of 
the  paper  machine  as  a  whole. 

The  generator  usually  forms  part  of  a  standard  syn- 
chronous motor-generatoi'  set  or  turbine-generator 
unit,  and  is  a  250  volt,  adjustable-volt.age.  separately- 
ex.cited  machine  with  a  constant  voltage  250  volt  ex- 
citer of  sufficient  ca))acity  to  furnish  excitation  for  the 
synchronous  motor  fiebl,  the  generator  and  motor 
fields,  and  for  the  control  circuit  of.  the  regulator. 
The  motors,  are  250  volt,  separately-excited  machines, 
and  nuiy  be  of  any  desired  speed,  dependent  upon  the 


of  the  paper  machine,  whereas  each  section  has  its 
own  section  frequency  generator,  relay,  and  motor- 
operated  field  rheostat,  together  with  an  effective 
anti-hunting  device. 

The  small  frequency  generators  are  all  excited  by 
alternating  current,  but  since  the  master  and  section 
fre(|ueney  generators  are  excited  from  the  same  source, 
any  variations  in  frequency  or  voltage  of  the  exciting 
source  have  no  effect  upon  the  I'cgulation,  as  they  do 
not  disturb  the  balance  of  frequencies  at  the  rotary 
relay.  Siiu;e  no  appreciable  amount  of  power  is  re- 
quired to  operate  thjb  rotary  relay,  these  frequency 
generators  are  small  in  size.  The  small  speed  chang- 
ers referred  to  are  of  small  size,  as  tliey  do  not  have  to 
transmit  power,  but  simply  overcome  bearing  friction 
of  the  small  frequency  generator  and  the  friction  of 
their  own  ball  bearings,  which,  is  practically  negligible. 
By  sliifting  the  small  belt  on  these  speeds  changers-by 
means  of  a  hand  wheel,  the  relative  speeds  of  the  sec- 
tions, or  the  draw  of  the  paper,  as  it  is  called,  is  accur- 
ately and  positively  determined  by  the  operator,  and  is 
thereafter  .  maintained  automatically  at  the  correct 
value.  Any  unbalancing  of  the  two  frequencies,  at  the 
rotari'  relay,  caused  by  change  in  speed  of  the  driving 
motor,  immediately  causes  a  positive  synchronous 
movement  of  the  relnv,  makiiig  an   immediate  contact 


Tig.  2 Master  Frequency   Generator  Set. 

particular  requirements  of  the  paper  machine  involved. 
Where  a  comparatively  small  range  of  speed  for  the 
paper  machine  is  desired,  that  is,  not  more  than  3 :1  or 
4  :1,  this  is  accomplished  by  voltage  control  of  the  gen- 
erator through  a  motor-operated  field  rheostat.  Where 
very  wide  ranges  of  speed,  such  as  10:1  are  required, 
both  generator  voltage  control  and  motor  field  control 
are  used,  the  same  motor-operated  face  plate  controller 
or  rheostat  serving  to  insert  resistance  in  the  shunt 
fields  of  the  several  motors  uniformly,  after  tl'ie  gener- 
ator has  been  brought  to  full  voltage. 

The  automatic  control  system  consists  of  a  small 
master  frequency  generator  driven  by  a  small  direct- 
current  motor  operating  in  parallel  with  the  section 
driving  motors  and  separately  excited;  a  small  fre- 
quency generator  driven  from  each  of  the  section  driv- 
ing motors  through  a  small  speed  changer  consisting 
of  two  cone  pulleys,  to  one  of  which  the  frequency 
generator  is  coupled ;  a  powerful  synchronous  type  of 
rotary  relay  for  each  driving  motor,  which  serves  to 
make  an  electrical  contact  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
on  the  slightest  unbalance  of  frequencies;  and  a  motor- 
operated  field  rheostat,  under  conti-ol  of  the  relay,  in 
the  shunt  field  circuit  of  each  driving  motor.  The 
master  frequency  generator  is  common  to  all  sections 


Pig.   3.  —  Speed   Chang-er   and   Frequency   Generator. 

and  thereby  adjusting  the  field  strength  of  the  motor, 
and  returning  the  speed  to  the  required  value. 

Before  any  governor  or  regulator  can  function,  there 
must  be  a  change  of  some  kind,  in  either  load  or  speed, 
as  otherwise  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  re- 
gulator to  correct  an.vthing.  However,  these  changes 
in  speed  need  not  be  large  ejiough  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  eye  or  detectable  b.v  ordinary  indicating  apparatus, 
to  actuate  this  new  regulator.  In  fact,  the  regulator 
will  detect  changes  in  speed  of  a  few  thousandths  of 
one  percent,  and  make  the  necessary  correction  imme- 
diately, and  without  any  tendency  to  overtravel  or 
hunt,  so  that  no  perceptible  change  will  be  found  in  the 
draw  of  any  section. 

A  control  board  is  provided  in  connection  with  each 
])aper  machine,  having  a  master  control  panel  for  the 
paper  machine  as  a  whole,  controlling  the  generator 
and  master  frequency  generator;  and  a  unit  section 
control  panel  for  each  of  the  section  driving  motors. 
Starting  equipment  is  provided  on  each  of  these  panels, 
consisting  of  motor-operated  cam  accelerating  switches 
with  line  contractors  under  the  control  of  suitable  push 
button  stations  for  starting  and  stopping  the  indivi- 
dual motors,  and  the  entire  paper  machine  as  a  whole. 
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The  master  rheostat,  under  push  button  control,  pro- 
vides means  for  adjusting  the  speed  of  the  paper  ma- 
chine as  a  unit,  over  the  entire  range  of  speed.  The 
rotary  contactor  relay  and  motor-operated  field  rheo- 
stat for  each  section  is  also  located  on  the  unit  section 
control  panel.  The  push  button  .stations,  arranged 
conveniently  on  or  near  the  apparatus,  provide  means 
for  starting,  stopping  and  obtaining  any  desired  speed 
of  the  paper  machine  in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the 
most  efficient  possible  manner.     In  this  way  and  in  the 


elimination  of  the  cumbersome  mechanical  drive,  a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  increasing  pro- 
duction and  improving  overall  efficiency  and  economy 
from  every  standpoint. 

While  the  paper  machine  has  l)een  one  of  the  last 
places  in  paper  manufacture  to  derive  the  benefits  of 
complete  electrification,  greater  benefits  will  doubtless 
accrue  from  this  advanced  step  in  motor  and  control 
application  than  from  any  other  phase  of  electrifica- 
tion in  the  paper  industi'y. 


Fig'.    4.  —  Control    Board    for    Sectional    Drive    166    Inch    Fonrdrinier   Book    Paper   Macliine. 


THE   MAKING   OF   NEWSPRINT   PICTORIALLY 
EXPLAINED. 

Some  time  ago  the  editor  had  a  letter  from  Col. 
Haskell  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  saying  that 
a  book  was  on  the  way  which  'lie  thougM  would  prove 
interesting.  The  book  has  arrived  ajid  not  only  ha-s 
it  proved  interesting,  but  it  has  proved  so  interes-ting 
to  others  around  the  office  that  the  editor  ^las  hardly 
'had  a  chance  to  look  it  over  himself.  The  use  of  su- 
perlatives in  describing  a  really  beautiful  object  or 
article  sometimes  gives  the  impression  of  being  in- 
sin<-ere.  We  do  not  wish  the  following  remarks  to 
give  such  an  impres.sion.  To  say  that  we  were  de- 
lighted with  this  attractive  indication  of  the  courtesy 
and  friendship  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  is 
putting  it  very  mildly  indeed. 

The  first  thing  to  remark  is  the  beautiful  way  in 
which  tjie  book  is  gotten  up.  The  cover  appears  to  be 
veneered  with  wood  and  the  gold  and  black  of  the 
cover  design  set  off  mo.-l  artistically  the  colored  medal- 
lion showing  a  river  and  fore«5t  scene.  The  book  is 
printed  on  heavy  coated  stock  and  the  typography 
certainly  does  credit  to  the  printer.  The  illustrations 
were  drawn  especially  for  this  work  and  being  repro- 
duced in  several  colore  most  effectively  set  off  th? 
scenes  incident  to  the  harv-esting  of  the  wood  and  the 
colored  sections  photographs,  and  sketches  of  the  ma- 
chinery make  much  clearer  the  function  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  and  tilie  course  of  the  mateinals. 

We  find  tjiat  a  brief  history  of  paper  making  from 
the  time  of  the  Chinese  down  to  the  introduction  of 
woodpulp  in  the  mill  of  Warren  Curtis  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  International  Paper  Company.  Next 
is  a  review  of  the  woodlands  controlled  or  owned  by 
the  Company  and  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the 
company's  mills, 


The  listed  water  power  developed  and  available  aggre- 
gates 272,220,  which  is  25  per  cent  greater  than  power 
development  of  the  Burton  Law.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  company  requires  500,000  tons  of 
coal  in  addition  to  the  power  developed  in  its  hydro- 
electric  plants. 

The  story  of  newsprint  begins  with  the  harvesting 
of  pulp  wood  and  here  we  see  the  typical  logging 
operations  under  way.  Then  comes  the  preparation 
of  t.he  wood  with  pictures  again  showing  each  step 
and  explained  by  a  note  which;  clearly  conveys  the 
meaning.  The  process  of  making  mechanical  pulp  is 
told  almost  entirely  by  pictures  which  are  almast  as 
good  as  a  trip  through  a  mill.  The  artist  has  even 
succeeded  in  giving  the  impression  of  motion  in  the 
treatment  of  the  photograph  of  the  c.hipper.  Dia- 
grams show  the  meaning  of  each  step  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  pulp  and  a  four  page  diagram 
shows  the  newsprint  machine  with  the  paper  passing 
over  it.  Similar  pictures  tjhen  take  up  the  important 
individual  sections  of  the  machine  so  that  the  function 
of  each  can  be  more  clearly  illu.strated  and  explained. 
At  the  end  is  a  short,  description  of  the  organization 
with  pictures  of  the  officials.  Having  thus  briefly 
described  what  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
kind  of  work  we  have  seen,  we  wish  to  eongrattilate 
the  company  on  the  manner  in  which  this  subject 
has    been    treated. 


The  Technical  Section  expects  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  George  E.  Williamson.  President  of  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Tul])  and  Paper  Indu.stry;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  and 
other  noted  Americans  on  the  trip  up  the  St.  Maurice 
Valley   (and  back). 
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Newsprint  Production  1  1  p.c.  less 

The  fijnires  whic/i  t'dllnw  sliow  the  resultts  of  thi' 
Federal  Trade  Coiiiiiiissioii  "s  tabulations  for  April: 

Stock  ou  Stock  oil 

haud  ]st        Produc-    hand  enu 

of  montji  tion        of  mouth 

Total    Nnr.spriiil  :  Net  tous        Net  ton's.     Net  t:ons 

April,   1921 47,789         115,408         35,10G 

Total  (4  mas.)  1921  ..  24,768  449,810  :]ri,10(; 
Standard  Xcu-s  ■ 

April,    1921 :35,517         105,8r)5         29,580 

Total  (4  raos.)   1921  ..     19,57:5         412,6:i2         29,580 
Note: — Above    figures    for    total     newsprint    <lo    not 
include  han<iiui;-  paper. 

The  averao;e  production  of  total  ne\v.s]>rint  aiul 
stantlard  news  ba-sed  upon  the  liotal  cnuibined  pro- 
duction for  the  yeai-s  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  amounted 
to  117,442  tuns  of  total  newsprint  and  105,716  tons  of 
standard  new.-,  for  a  period  corre.si)onding  to  April. 
The  actual  production  amounted  to  115,408  tons  of 
total  newsprint  and  105,855  tons  of  standard  news, 
which  for  total  new.sprint  was  2  per  cent  below  the 
average  for  the  tliree-year  period  and  for  standard 
news   about   the   average. 

•  The  productioti  of  newsprint  for  April,  1921,  com- 
pared wit.h  April,  1920,  «hows  a  decrease,  amounting 
to  10  per  cent'  for  total  news])rint  and  about  11  per 
cent    for    standard    jiews. 

The  production  for  April,  1921,  comijared  with 
April,  1919,  shows  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  for  total 
new.sprint  and  a  de<-rease  of  1  per  cent  for  standard 
news. 

The  increase  of  producliion  for  April,  1921,  over 
April,  1918,  amounted  to  4  per  cent  for  total  news- 
print  aiul  4  per  cent  for  .standard   news. 

Mill    stocks    of    both    total    newsprint    and    standard 
news    decrea.sed    during-    April,    1921. 
Loss  of  Production. 
The    following    tabulation    shows    idle    madhine    time 
rej)orted   to   the   ('ommi.s.si()n    for   the   montb    of    Ai)ril, 
1921 : 

Number  of 
Reasons  machines       Hours  idle 

Lack   of   orders 16  4,218 

Repairs 12  1,991 

(Jther    reasons 9  1,348* 

*   Includes   576   .hours   due  to   .strike. 
J  III  ports    and   Exports. 
The  import.s  and   c.xport.s  of  printiing  paper  not   du- 
tiable  (practiealy  all   newsprint)   and  of  wof)dpulp  for 
the  mon*h  of  March,  1921,  compared  with   the  month 
of  Maicli.   1920,  were  as  follows: 

March        March 

1921  1920 

Imports  of  Newsprint    (total)    ..    ..      66,790         55,132 

From   Canada 50,801         52,683 

From    Germany .  .        3,740  

From    Sweden" 5,600  1.879 

From  Finland 5,358  

From  Norway 1,229  570 

From    other    countries 62  0 

Imports  of  Ground  Wood  Pulp   (tot;.)     2,684  9,642 

Impoi't's  of  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  (tot.)   21,225         53,870 

ITnbleached   Sulphite 9.555         27,934 

Bleached    Sulphite 6.259  7.762 

Fnlileac.iied   Sulphate 5.384         16,804 

Bleached  Snipihate 27  1,370 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wood  Pulp    .  .       2,496  3,868 


The  imjiorts  of  newsprint  for  March,  1921,  were 
11,658  tons  more  than  for  March,  1920.  The  exports 
for  March.  1921,  were  2,581  tons  less  than  for  March, 
1920. 

The  tonnage  to  "othei-  countries"  under  "exports  of 
Newsprint"  for  Marcji,  1921,  includes  30  tons  tx) 
Canada,  30  tions  to  China  and  21  tons  to  Columbia. 

The  imports  of  ground  wood  i)idp  for  March.  1921. 
were  6,958  tons  less  than  for  March,  1920.  The  export.-^ 
of  douu><*tic  wooil  i)uip  were  1,372  tons  less  than  foi- 
:\Iarch.    1920. 

Pt(l)lishrrs   and   Jobbers'    Tonnagp. 

Stocks  of  rolls  in  tiie  hands  of  jobbers  at  the  end 
of  April  were  424  t«ns  more  than  the  .stocks  in  t/ie 
'hands  of  the  same  .iobbers  at  the  begintiing  of  the 
month.  Stocks  of  sheets  were  711  tons  less  at  the  enti 
of  Ai)ril  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The 
net  decrease  in  tihe  total  .stocks  of  newsprint  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers  at  the  end  of  April  amounted  tn 
287    tons. 

Commitments  to  sell  roll  news  were  4,628  tons 
greater  than  commitments  to  buy.  Commitments  to 
sell  sheet  news  were  885  tons  less,  than  commitments 
to  buy.  Total  commitments  to  sell  both  rolls  and  sjieefs 
were  3,743  tons  greater  than  commitments  to  buy. 

Publishers"  stocks  increased  2,193  tou.s  during  the 
month.  The  average  daily  tonnage  used  during  April 
was  366  tons  moi-e  than  the  average  used  in  Marc'h. 

Eighty-two  publishing  concerns  held  about  76  per 
cent  of  the  ■tonnage  on  hand  at  t^ie  end  of  the  month. 

Pid)li.shers'  stocks  and  traiLsit  tonnage  on  April  30th 
represented  .slightly  more  than  53  da.ys'  .supply  at  the 
existing  rate  of  consumption. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  .standard  news,  by 
metropolitan  dailies  using  between  one-half  and  three- 
fouiths  of  a  million  tons  annnall.v,  for  April,  1921, 
when  compared  with  April,  1920,  shows  that  tjie  eon- 
sumpticm  for  the  mouth  of  April,  1921,  was  prae- 
tricall.v  the  •aaxac  as  for  April,  1920,  and  increased 
slig'htlv  more  than  11  per  cent  for  April,  1921,  over 
April,'  1919. 

Average  Prices  Paid  by  Publishers. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  April,  1921. 
f.o.b.  mills  in  carload  lots  for  standard  news  in  rolls 
was  $5,409  per  100  pound's.  This  weig.iited  average 
is  ba.sed  upon  April  deliveries  of  alxnUi  50.000  tons 
on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of  approx- 
imately 650,000  tons  of  undelivered  paper  manufac- 
tured  iu   the   United    States. 

The  weighted  average  contract  prices  based  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  of  about  30,600  tons  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill  in  April, 
1921,  was  $5,607  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  aver- 
age is  based  ujion  the  Ajn-il  deliveries  on  contract  in- 
volving about  300,000  tons  of  uiulelivered  Canadian 
paper. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  April  of 
.standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mills  based 
u])on  domestic  purchases  totaling  alwut  2,500  tons 
\\'as  $5,206  per  100  pounds. 


Forest  fires  benefit  no  one  and  they  rob  the  work- 
ingman,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  indirectly  every 
citizen.  Forest  fires  are  fought  not  only  in  the  bush, 
but  in  towns  and  cities.  When  Canadians  of  town  and 
farm  and  forest  are  all  determined  to  stop  forest  fires, 
then  oui'  forests  will  be  freed  fi-om  the  ravages  of  this 
fiend. 
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Brompton's  Diversified  Output  is  Unique  in  Canada 

By  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 


The  Broinpton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
incorporated  by  Dominion  charter  in  1916.  It  acquired 
the  (entire  undertaking,  properties  and  assets  of  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  incorporated  by 
a  special  Act  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  in  1912,  and 
which,  as  a  close  corporation,  was  successfully  carry- 
ing on  the  profitable  business  established  several  years 
previously. 

The  inception  of  the  Brompton  business  took  place 
in  1898  when  Mr.  E.  W.  Tobin,  who  lived  at  Brompton- 
ville  and  was  selling  wood  to  the  Odell  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Groveton,  New  Hampshire,  asked  his 
friends  to  build  at  Bromptonville  and  use  the  power 
there.  This  was  the  start  of  the  Brompton  business, 
with  Mr.  C.  C.  Wilson  buying  the.  timber.  By  1901  the 
plant  was  completed,  and  pulp  .began  to  be  made  at 
Rromptonville. 

In  1907,  the  Royal  Paper  Mills  at  East  Angus,  failed 
and  were  taken  over  by  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank. 
On  the  1st  of  May  in  that  year,  thei  total  holdings  of 
thei  Royal  Paper  Company  were  bought,  or  absorbed  by 
the  Broinpton  Paper  Company,  and  in  the  fall  of  1907 
the  first  sulphite  pulp,  from  which  kraft  paper  is  made, 
was  produced  at  East  Angus  by  the  Bronqiton  Piil|)  and 
Paper  Company. 

This  company  continueid  without  much  expansion 
until  the  1st  January,  1910,  when  Mr.  J.  A.  Bothwell, 
the  present  general  manager,  bought  an  interest  in  the 
company.  At  that  time  the  plants  operated  by  the 
company  Wiere  a  groundwood  plant  at  Bromptonville, 
the  sulphate  i)lant,  with  a  capacity  of  20  tons  a  day, 
and  two  |>aper  machines,  with  a  total  capacit.v  of  25 
tons  a  day  at  East  Angus.  On  the  4th  May,  1910,  the 
company  started  to  expand  by  building  a  new 
groundwood  mill,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  East 
Angus.  In  1911,  the  sulphate  mill  was  rebuilt,  and  en- 
larged to  a  capacity  of  90  tons  a  day.  In  the  same 
year,  a  second  groundwood  mill  was  also  built  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  a  new  wood  room.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  box  board  machine  was  added,  with  a  capa- 
city ot  30  tons  a  day,  and,  in  1913,  the  old  wooden  mill 
and  beater  room  were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  of 
brick.  In  1914  a  news  mill  was  built,  and  one  machine, 
tui-ning  out  55  tons  a  day,  installed.  Two  years  latei' 
the  present  company  was  incorporated  and  acquired, 
as  was  said  above,  the  entire  undertaking,  properties 


and  assets  of  the  former  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

Since  that  date  thei  record  of  the  company  has  been 
one  long  story  of  improvements,  extensions  and  ex- 
pansions in  all  directions.  The  consistent  policy  of 
those  who  guide  its  fortunes  has  been  to  ificreasei  its 
coming  power  by  the  investment'  in  plant  of  surplus 
earnings,  over  and  above  reasonable  dividend  pay- 
ments. Today  the  eomj^any's  mill  properties  consist  of 
(1)  At  Bromptonville,  Que.,  about  six  miles  from 
Sherbrooke,  a  large  groundwood  pulp  mill,  (2)  At  East 
Angus,  Que.,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Sherbrooke, 
groundwood  pulp  mill,  kraft  pulp  and  newsprint  paper 
mills,  box  board  mills  and  a  kraft  paper  mill.  (3) 
Two  saw-mills,  one  at  Bromptonville,  and  one  at  East 
Angus.  (4)  At  Groveton,  New  Hampshire,  sulphate 
pulp  and  board  and  kraft  paper  mills.  (5)  At  Clare- 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  kraft  paper  mills.  All  the 
plants  are  conveniently  situated,  with  adequate  water 
and  railroad  facilities  and  well  adapted  for  econotnical 
manufacturing  and  shipment. 

Geographically,  the  mills  of  th.^>  subsidiary  com- 
panies are  so  situated  as  to  result  in  economy  of  oper- 
ation and  marketing.  With  regard  to  these  companies 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Claremont  concei-ii, 
which  was  purchased  on  tiie  1st  .January,  1918,  was  tlie 
first  to  make  kraft  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  b,v 
reason  of  its  ownership  of  the  Claremont  mill  property, 
tha  company  is  able  to  expand  its  business  by  siiii^ping 
pulp  from  East  Angus  for  the  manufacture  of  kraft  at 
Claremont  for  the  New  England  market.  Indeed,  the 
Claremont  propert.y  has  proved  a  remarkably  i)rofit- 
able  and  satisfactory  asset.  The  same  thing  can  b'  said 
of  the  mill  property  at  Groveton,  which  was  purchased 
from  the  Odell  Manufacturing  Company  on  the  1st 
January,  1919.  Both  the  Claremont  and  the  Groveton 
plants  have  been  brought  strictly  up  to  date.  By  their 
acquisition  the  comjiany  has  been  made  into  a  self- 
sufficient  unit,  with  the  market  in  its  own  hands  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  unfinished  product. 

In  respect  of  the  importcxl  matter  of  timber  limits, 
the  company  is  in  the  fortiuiate  position  of  owning  in 
fee  simple  280  sqiuire  miles  of  Freehold  Timber  Lands 
and  controls  by  lease  from  the  Queibec  Government  810 
square  miles  of  (-rown  Lands.  The  Groveton  Company 
owns  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  65,000  acres  of 
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timber  limits,  pulp  wood  from  which  is  accessible  at 
low  cost  to  the  Groveton  Mills.  Tbei  limits  are  estim- 
ated to  contain  7,000,000  cords  of  Pulpwood  and  a  very 
large  quantity  saw  logs  and  hardwoods,  which  are 
valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  The  Stan- 
dard Chemical  Company,  with  plant  at  Weedon,  near 
the  company's  holdings,  is  a  large  purchaser  of  hard- 
woods. The  company  controls  practically  all  timber 
tributary  to  the  St.  Francis  River  above  its  mills. 
Wood  from  individual  holdings  is  available  for  pur- 
chase on  favorable  terms.  Without  makiug  allowance 
for  wood  purchased  from  sellers,  it  is  estimated  that 
wood  reserves  on  the  company's  limits  are  sufficient 
for  all  future  operations  at  present  capacity. 

As  regards  the  company's  water  powers,  these  com- 
prise two  developments  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  at 
East  Angus,   having  a  combined   maximum   of   10,500 


h.p.,  and  a  development  at  Bromptonville  of  10,000  h.p. 
maximum,  and  developments  at  Claremont,  N.H.,  and 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  Groveton,  N.H.,  of  1,650  h.p. 
Two  undeveloped  water  powers  of  an  estimated  cap- 
acity of  6,000  h.p.  each  are  owned  by  the  company, 
and  are  capable  of  reasonably  cheap  development. 
Storage  dams  have  been  installed  by  the  Quebec  Gov- 
ernment for  tlie  purpose  of  stabilizing  that  amount  of 
power. 

The  company  manufactures  groundwood,  kraft  and 
fibre  papers,  newsprint  paper,  box  board  and  lumber, 
and  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  a  more  diversi- 
fied output  than  any  other  large  Canadian  company. 
This  varied  output  ensures  both  constant  supplies  of 
raw  materials  and  also  steadiness  of  earnings  from  the 
sale  of  finished  products.  The  annual  production,  in 
tons,  of  the  respective  plants  is  as  follows : 
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Broiiiptoiiville 
East  Angus    . . 
Groveton  ... 
Claremont .  .    . 


(Iroiind- 
wood. 
:i2.()00 
40.000 


Sulphate.     Sulphite. 

27.000  

25,000 


Bond 
Newsprint.     &  Kraft. 

34,000  !),000 

24.000 

21,000 


lj()xh(iiU'( 


Tdtal  Gross  Output.  .      72,000  27,000  25,000 

The  net  tonnage  for  sale  from  this  gross,  after 
eliminating  inter-eomi)any  sales,  is  123,000  tons. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  company,  which  employs  in 
all  some  3,000  workers,  are  as  follows:  Mr.  F.  N. 
MeCrea,  M.F.,  president ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Beauclerk,  vice- 
president ;  Ml'.  J.  A.  Bothwi2ill,  general  manager;  and 
l\Ir.  W.  X.  M\uiroe,  treasurer. 


34,000 


')4,000 


15,000 


15.000 


(iross 

Total. 
32,000 

125.000 
49,000 
21.000 


17.000 


RUBBER  AND  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

By  J.  M.  S.  CAKKOLL,  Sales  Manager,  Dominion 
Rubber  System. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  without  the  successful 
co-operation  of  the  Rubber  Technologist,  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  industry  would  not  have  developed  so  rapidly 
as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  moist  character  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  pulp  or  paper  mill,  practical  experience  has 
determined  that  rubber  is  the  ideal  physical  material 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  suitable  elements,  for 
use  in  connection  with  many  essential  mill  operations. 

Rubber  Covered  Rolls  have  made  possible  the  speed- 
ing up  of  newsprint  machines  to  a  point  where  daily 
production  per  machine  has  increased  enormously. 
Some  recent  machines  in.stalled  in  Eastern  Canadian 
mills  are  expected  to  ultimately  reach  the  jiiitherto  un- 
heard of  speed  of  1000  feet  per  minute.  In  supplying 
the  demand  for  thoroughly  deiiendable  rubber  covered 
rolls  for  use  in  paper  manufacture  accurate  densities 
relating  to  various  types  of  rolls  are  assured  by  infalli- 
ble mechanical  methods. 

Rubber  belting  has  practically  displaced  all  kinds  of  ■ 
material  previously  used  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  re- 
lating to  the  transmission  of  power.  Experience  has . 
demonstrated,  definitely  and  finally  to  most  mils,  that 
good  Rubber  Belting  is  the  ideal  and  most  economical 
element  to  use  on  all  power  drives.  It  cannot  be  sur- 
pas.sed  for  dependable  and  satisfactory  work  under  all 
conditions  met  with  in  pulp  and  paper  mill  operations. 

Rubber  Conveying  Belts  are  an  important  factor  in 
conveying  chips,  pulp,  etc.,  and  economical  and  de- 
pendable operation  is  invariably  assured  with  their  use 
if  they  are  of  high  (luality. 

Deckle  Straps  require  special  accuracy  and  balance 
to  operate  successfully.  Screen  Diaphragms,  Hose  for 
mill  operation  and  fire  protective  service,  Packings, 
Valves,  Rubber  Boots,  etc.,  are  other  rubber  products 
regularly  used  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  HINTS  FOR  SMOKERS. 

Don't  drop  FIRE  when  you  smoke  in  the  woods,  nor 
throw  it  out  along  the  road.    Keep  the  forests! 

Matches,  pipe  coals,  cigar  stubs,  and  cigarette  ends 
start  many  forest  fires. 

BE  CAREFUL!  Don't  start  a  fire  in  the  woods 
when  you  begin  or  end  your  smoke!  Be  sure  your 
match,  cigarette  or  pipe  is  out. 

YOUR  CO-OPERATION  in  order  to  keep  down 
forest  fires  is  asked.  Break  your  match  in  two.  Knock 
out  your  pipe  ashes  into  your  hand.  Don't  drop  a 
burning  cigarette. 

FOREST  FIRES  cost  millions  a. year :  don't  start  one. 


GENERAL  DECLINE   IN   COMMODITIES   ENDED. 

Recent  increases  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  certain 
commodities  do  not  indicate  a  new  period  of  rising 
values,  in  the  opinion  of  Herbert  P.  Howell,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 
They  do,  however,  show  that  the  violent  general  de- 
cline in  raw  materials  is  Tlefinitely  at  an  end.  Many 
individual  commodities  will  show  considerable  further 
revisions,  he  believes,  hut  the  general  movement  has 
reached  a  level  at  which  manufacturers  may  do  busi- 
ness on  the  basis  of  their  own  requirements  irrespect- 
ive of  the  market  prices  of  unrelated  commodities. 

"Of  the  twenty-six  representative  commodities 
quoted  monthly  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  in  its  magazine.  Commerce  Monthly,"  Mr. 
Howell  points  out,  "sixteen  showed  increases  in  May 
over  the  preceding  month  while  four  stood  still  and 
only  six  continued  to  decline. 

"These  increases  must  not  be  construed  as  indicat- 
ing a  new  period  of  rising  prices.  Some  of  them  are 
seasonal  in  character  and  others  reflect  a  tendency  to- 
ward stabilization  on  the  part  of  commodities  which 
in  the  general  decline  that  began  in  the  spring  of  1920 
may  have  fallen  below  a  fair  valuation.  The  increases 
are  important,  however,  because  they  demonstrate  that 
the  process  of  liquidation  has  reached  a  point  where 
raw  materials  are  beginning  to  react  to  conditions  in 
their  own  individual  markets. 

"Normally  the  price  movement  of  every  commodity 
is  determined  primarily  by  the  status  of  its  own 
market  and  that  of  commodities  immediately  related 
to  it.  Only  in  boom  periods  or  during  violent  depres- 
sions are  prices  affected  more  by  the  general  move- 
ment than  by  these  individual  factors.  What  ha.s 
hap])ened  now  is  a  return  toward  normal  co)ulitions. 
Henceforth,  commodities  may  be  expected  to  fluctuate 
in  obedience  to  the  influences  of  specific  sujiply  and 
demand. 

"Many  pi-ices  have  stabilized.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  not  be  further  declines.  They  may  be 
expected  in  many  lines,  and  commodities  which  have 
not  yet  been  adjusted  will  receive  no  support  from 
others  that  have  reached  a  stable  footing.  In  their 
decline,  they  will  not  force  down  commodities  in  which 
deflation  has  already  occurred. 

"While  the  violent  general  decline  in  raw  materials 
and  I'clated  products  is  over,  this  does  not  preclude  a 
slow  decline  for  a  period  of  years.  Such  a  decline 
would  be  no  menace  to  sound  business.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  in  such  a  jieriod  to  carry  on  soiuid  manufact- 
uring and  merchandising  operations  with  profit. 
Gradually  falling  prices  over  a  period  of  years  would 
not  materially  affect  the  price  movement  of  commod- 
ities over  such  periods  as  are  usually  necessary  for 
these  operations.  The  present  generation  of  American 
business  men  has  been  unduly  alarmed  by  the  down- 
ward tendencies  of  prices.  Rising  prices  are  not 
necessary  to  prosperity  and  a  slow  downward  move- 
ment i,s  discouraging  only  to  reckless  speculative 
activities." 
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Serious  Situation  in  British  Paper  Industry 


(From  Our  Loudon  Cornespoudent.) 


London,  ilay  17,  1920. — Tlie  situation  in  England  at 
pre.sent  is  growing  more  .serious  every  day.  Everybody 
appears  to  be  in  a  figliting  oi'  argumentative  uiood  and 
eonibinatious  are  setting  themselves  up  against  com- 
binations with  a  view  to  achieving  their  own  ob.iects. 
On  one  side  we  have  capital  versus  labour,  aiul  on  tlu> 
other  tlie  consumer,  and  importer  versus  the  manufac- 
turing interest.s — with  daily  and  trade  Press  soothing 
syrup  thrown  in  to  relieve  (or  kill)  heated  views  on 
the  many  sided  heated  subjects.  As  time  goes  on  things 
seem  to  become  worse.  The  British  trade  industry  and 
the  pulp  trade  have  received  a  rude  shock  in  many 
ways  and  the  Tmiierial  Government  is  still  holding  the 
Army  Reservists  and  a  special  volunteer  force  to  cope 
with  the  miners — or  any  others — if  they  "want 
trouble."  People  living  in  the  United  Kingdom  today 
ai;e  in  a  most  inglorious,  discontented  age,  and  it  can 
only  be  put  do,wn  to  the  Oreat  War's  reaction  and  the 
vai-iatious  in  the  cost  of  living  sine?  1914. 

Peojje  totlay  say:  "You  are  optimistic'":  "You  are 
liessimistic";or  "You're  attitude  is  one  of  nonchal- 
ance to  the  industrial  position."  These  are  some  of  tlic 
traits  in  one's  character  and  behind  all  the  different 
elements  at  work  fighting  against  industrial  unrest 
and  working  out  the  ravages  of  decaiient  exchanges 
looms  the  manufacturer — bravely  coud^attiug  for  a 
simiile  existence  in  a  free  country  where  he  can  give- 
employment  and  help  make  himself  a  valuable  asset. 
We  must  face  facts — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Canadian 
manufacturers  will  never  lexperience  what  their  British 
confreres  are  going  through  just  at  the  moment.  A 
short  survey  of  present  conditions  will  suffice. 

Newsprint  Consumers  Combine. 

Readers  of  tb?  British  Trade  news  in  the  "Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine"  must  first  of  all  recall  jiast  writings 
on  the  vai'iatious  in  the  rates  of  exchange  in  ETiro])e 
and  elsewhere,  and  on  th(>  moverti?ut  to  encourage 
trade  within  the  Empire.  Therefore,  Canada  does  not 
come  within  the  category  of  foreign  imports  into  th? 
TTnited  Kingdom  and  the  Dominion's  position  in  Eng- 
land today  is  something  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
manufacturer,  viz.,  competing  against  cheap  imported 
goods  owing  to  unfair  rates  of  exchange  and  sweated 
labor.  Till?  present  position  in  the  British  market  is 
attributable  to  the  reaction  of  the  Creat  War,  and  very 
natui-ally  mill  owners,  who  employ  thousands  of  wor- 
kers.— and  who  pay  heavy  taxation  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer — began  to  consider  their  position  in  r.°la- 
tion  to  importers  of  paper  and  foreign  exporters  in  a 
market  where  British  manufactures  were  being  sold. 
It  was  found  tlneire  was  underselling,  due  to  rates  of  ex- 
change. The  Anti-Dumping  Bill  was  then  introduced 
in  Parliament  to  save  sevei'al  industries,  and  knowing 
their  industry  was  in  grave  danger  some  paper  manu- 
facturers appealed  for  a  clause  in  the  Bill  to  save 
paper.  Newsprint  consumers  protested  because  they 
could  buy  the  foreign  prodnct  at  a  .much  lower  rate 
than  the  British — although  the  British  mills  w^ere  sel- 


reply  to  him  the  "Protectionists"  exploited  their  views. 
Personalities  followed,  one  .section  of  the  Press  backed 
up  the  "Free  Traders,"  another  wobbled  on  the  fence, 
and  another  stood  out  for  the  "Protectionists."  The 
"fight"  is  still  in  progress.  Tlie  Anti-Dumping  Bill 
has  been  ])artly  considered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  consumers  of  newsprint  have  banded  them- 
selves togethi?r  to  prevent  the  Briti.sh  paper  maker 
getting  any  protection  by  the  Parliamentary  measure 
which  aims  at  putting  33  1-3  p.c.  duty  on  all  paper 
inii)()i'ted  from  foreign  sources  where  there  is  a  debased 
exchange  in  existence.  But  paper  is  not  yet  in  the 
Parliamentary  Bill  and  never  was.  It  was  only  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  included  and  the  .suggestion 
has  developed  into  a  clashing  of  interests.  But  the 
fight  is  in  i)rogre.ss  to  get  it  included,  with  th?  con- 
sumers objecting  to  the  inclusion.  A  great  majority  of 
these  consumers  are  depending  on  foreign  supplies. 
They  never  think  of  such  places  as  Canada;  they  sim- 
ply think  of  Scandinavia  and  surrounding  places,  and 
the  Scandinavians  are  now  telling  them  to  get  busy 
with  their  s])okesmen  in  Parliament  and  save  the  con- 
sumer. How  would  Canadians  like  to  pi-oduce  news- 
print aiul  sell  it  in  New  York  for  less  than  5  cents  a 
lb.?  Foreigners  are  producing  it  in  Europe  and  selling 
it  at  this  rate,  with  21^  p.c.  for  prompt  payment,  in 
England.  No  British  mill  could  pay  wages  and  taxa- 
tion and  sell  at  such  a  price.  And  it  is  against  for^gn 
competitors  of  this  kind  that  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer is  exjiccted  to-compete  ui  the  British  market. 

Decline  in  Paper  Exports  and  Imports. 

The  dccliiLe  in  the  exports  of  British  jiaper  is  another 
serious  element  telling  against  the  British  mill.  The 
miner's  strike  is  responsible  in  part  and  dull  markets 
abroad  in  part.  So  serious  has  the  situation  developed 
that  Huiny  mills  are  closed  down,  whilst  others  are  on 
short  time  owing  to  the  small  supplies  of  coal  allowed 
by  the  authorities.  The  residt  is  that  unemployment 
is  on  a  large  scale  and  the  British  mill  owner  is  being 
beaten  every  day  in  his  own  market  by  the  cheap  for- 
eign pajjcr. 

During  April  last,  paper,  wrappings,  paper  bags, 
cardboard,  etc.,  etc.,  were  exported  to  tine  extent  of 
111,828  cwts..  compared  with  64,440  cwts.  for  the  cor- 
responding month  in  1920.  From  January  to  April  the 
expoi-ts  were  573,716  cwts.,  as  against  601,893  cwts.  in 
the  jteriod  of  1920 — a  decline  of  32  per  cent  being 
shown  in  April  last. 

The  principal  exports  chronicled  are  printing  papers 
(not  coated)  and  writing  papers,  and  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  shipped  are  as  follows: 

Export  of  printings  (four  months)  :  To  France, 
4,r)90  cwts. ;  U.S.A.,  2,590  cwts. ;  other  foreign  countries, 
52,840  cwts.;  South  Africa,  35,403  cwts.;  India,  42,638 
cwts.;  Straits  Settlements,  5,861  cwts ;  Ceylon,  5,660 
cwts,;  Australia,  120,205  cwts;  New  Zealand,  21,769 
cwts.;  Canada,  1,369  cwts.;  other  British  Possessions, 
15,799  cwts.  The.se  make  a  total  of  308,724  cv/ts.  (219,- 
189  cwts.  in  1920).     Comparing  April  last  with  March 


ling  several  points  below  cost  price.    Unfortunately  the  last  the  figures  respectively  are  60,660  cwts.  (f.o.b.  per 

discussions   that    followed    in   the   newspapers   and    in  cwt.   value   £3.  14s.    lOd.)    and   50,920   cwts.   f.o.b.   per 

the   trade  journals  were   tainted  with   old  prejudices,  cwt.  value  £4  6s.  8d.) 

The  appeal  to  be  included  in  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill  Exports  of  writings  (four  months)  :    To  France,  591 

drew  forth  the  arguments  of  the  "Free  Trader"  and  in  cwts.;  U.S.A.,  2.32  cwts.;  other  Foreign  countries,'  10,- 
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560  cwts. :  South  Africa,  4,205  cwt.s. :  India,  10,211 
cwts. ;  Straits  Settlements,  1,490  cwts.;  Ceylon,  1,001 
cwts.;  Australia,  15,158  cwts.;  New  Zealand,  7,616 
cwts.;  Canada,  289  cwts.;  other  liritish  Possessions, 
3.996  cwts.  These  make  a  total  of  .55,;U9  cwts  for  the 
four  months  compared  with  59,425  cwts  in  1920. 

In  the  reports  of  packing  and  wrapping  papers, 
paper  hangings,  roofing  paper,  envelopes,  and  "other 
manufacturers"  tlwire  were  sharp  declines  of  noticeable 
features. 

Turning  to  the  imports  they  reached  1,676,559  cwts. 
in  the  period  January-April,  compared  with  3.611,848 
cwts.  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1920.  The  im- 
ports cover  all  paper  and  boards. 

The  imports  of  printing  paper  wiere  (four  months)  : 
From  Sweden,  164,887  cwts. ;  Norway,  66,630  cwts. : 
Germany,  30,699  cwts.:  Belgium,  27.152  cwts.:  TT.S.A.. 
3,458  cwts.;  Canada,  5,193  c^\'ts. ;  Newfoundland,  nil: 
other  countries,  272,990  cwts.  The  30,699  cwts.  re- 
ceived from  Germany  were  valued  at  £78,944  and  the 
5.193  cwts.  from  Canada  at  £16,622.  I  quote  these 
figures  for  comparison  in  prices. 

Packing,  wrapping  and  tissue  papers  were  imported 
as  follows  (four  months)  :  From  Finland.  45,092  cwts. : 
Sweden,  96,096  cwts. ;  Norway.  53,545  cwts. :  Germany, 
69,865  cwts.;  Belgium,  24,429  cwts.;  Canada,  7,359 
cwts.  ;cwts. ;  other  countries,  39.262  cwts.  A  total  of 
335.585  cwts..  as  against  1,510.508  in  the  period  .Jan- 
uary-April, 1920.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Canadian 
supplies  show  a  big  falling  off,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

Coated  papers  (four  months)  imports:  From  Ger- 
manv,  5,497  cwts. ;  Belgium,  4,324  cwts. ;  France,  1.406 
cwts. ;  U.S.A.,  3,510  cwts. :  other  countries,  2.199  cwts. 
Coated  paper  imports  show  a  material  decline.  The 
total  supplies  being  only  16.933  cwts.,  as  against  33.417 
in  1920. 

Oil  Fuel. 

These  imports  and  e.xjxjrts  do  not  make  clieei'ful 
reading.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  imports  and  con- 
sider the  British  mill  owner.  He  is  fighting  them  furi- 
ously, he  is  fightng  high  taxation  in  his  own  countr.y 
and  now  he  is  up  against  the  coal  miner  who  is  throttl- 
ing the  paper  industry  among  oth^-rs.  Therefore,  the 
British  paper  maker  must  be  always  on  the  look-out 
for  something  new  and  efficient  to  bring  about  econ- 
omy in  the  mill.  Ti-ue,  he  has  been  slow  in  adopting 
electricity  for  driving  power,  but  there  are  arguments 
for  and  against  his  action.  Out  of  500  mills  only  about 
21  mills  are  driving  machinery  with  electricity  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  remainder  are  not  in  a  position 
to  introduce  it  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mill.  But 
attention  has  now  been  given  to  oil  fuel,  in  place  of 
coal,  and  experiments  are  being  made  with  it  with  a 
view  to  abolishing  the  worry  and  annoyance — and  ex- 
pence — attached  to  coal  as  a  fuel.  As  things  stand  at 
the  present  the  coal  miner  has  simply  paralyzed  the 
industrs'  of  paper.  The  railroad  men  are  aiding  iii  that 
paralysis,  and  if  something  is  not  soon  settled  about  the 
coal  mines  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  "bust"  up  all 
round  over  the  imiiorting  of  foreign  coal  into  the  coun- 
try. Consequently  oil  fuel  is  now  the  papermakers' 
salvation,  and  he  is  testing  it  in  order  to  help  him 
keep  his  head  above  water  in  these  troublesome  times. 

Big  Decline  in  Pulp  Imports. 

Foreign  importers  of  pulp  to  the  British  market 
remind  the  paper  industry  that  if  a  33  1-3  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  is  placed  on  imported  paper  prices  of 


pulps  may  becoiUje  more  buoyant.  The  hint  is  an  in- 
direct one.  If  the  Canadian  resources  had  been  studied 
more  keenly  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  financed  in 
the  past  with  more  freedom  by  British  interests,  there 
would  not  be  any  hints  thrown  out  today  by  foreign 
interests  as  to  what  they  would  do  in  the  way  of  re- 
taliation. As  things  are  at  present  the  British  mills 
get  large  supplies  from  Finland  and  Scandinavia  and 
are  dependent  on  them  for  chemical  pulps. 

Owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  pajier  trade  and  indus- 
trial unrest  fliere  is  no  market  worth  writing  about 
for  pulps.  There  is  a  great  depression  all  round,  but 
prices  remain  unchanged.  So  far  a.s  can  be  ascertained 
a  ground  wood  (wet)  can  be  bought  from  £8  to  £8  5s. 
a  ton  (f.o.b.,  c.i.f.,  etc.)  Bleached  sulphite  is  £39  10s.— 
£40  a  ton,  and  easy  bleaching,  £29  and  £30.  Newsprint 
sulphite  is  in  the  region  of  £25  a  ton.  and  unbleachied 
soda  (No.  1)  £29  10s.,  with  kraft  £1  extra. 

The  impoi-ts  of  woodpnlp  for  April  were  only  22,886 
tons,  comiiared  with  71,528  tons  in  April,  1920.  The 
im]iorts  of  groundwood  (wet  and  dry)  in  April  were 
15,.567  tons,  against  20,574  tons  in  March,  23,399  tons 
in  February  and  28,850  tons  in  January.  Chemical 
pulps  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  7,319  tons  in 
April,  5.420  tons  in  March,  9,210  tons  in  February,  and 
18,350  tons  in  January. 

Four  months — January-April — supplies  were  as  fol- 
lows: Groundwood  (wet),  87.170  tons  (116,696  tons  in 
1920);  Groundwood  (dry),  1.084  tons,  (12,201  tons  in 
1920)  ;  Bleached  chemical  (drv),  4,798  tons  (11,253  tons 
in  1920);  unbleached  (dry),  34,607  tons  (137,304  tons 
in  1920)  ;  chemical  (wet).  889  tons  (1,487  tons  in  1920). 

Groundwood  was  imported  from  the  following  places 
during  the  months  January  to  April:  From  Sweden, 
444  tons  (9  tons  in  1920)  ;' Norway,  79.212  tons  (109,- 
073  tons)  ;  Canada,  7,520  tons  (490  tons)  ;  other  coun- 
tries, nil,  (620  tons).  Total  87,170  tons  (116,696  tons 
in  1920). 

Bleached  chemical,  dry,  (four  months)  :  From  Fin- 
land 1  ton  (nil,  in  1920)  ;* Sweden,  99  tons,  (1,936  tons)  ; 
Norway,  4,152  tons,  (6,837  tons)  ;  Germany,  140  tons, 
(425  tons)  ;  Canada  and  other  countries,  406  tons,  (2,- 
057  tons)— total  4,798  tons  (11,255  tons  in  1920). 

I'Ubleached  chemical,  drv,  (four  months)  :  From 
Finland,  2.008  (11,516  tons"  in  1920);  Sweden,  20,226 
ton.s  (79,731  tons)  ;  Norway,  10,644  tons,  (35,399  tons)  ; 
Germany,  990  tons  (456  tons)  ;  Canada  and  other 
places,  739  tons  (10,202  tons).  Total,  .34,607  tons  (137,- 
304  tons  in  1920). 

The  Irish  Paper  Mills. 

The  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  at  present 
in  Ireland  compelled  the  Irish  paper  manufacturers  to 
hold  a  conference  in  Dublin.  Like  Canada  there  is  a 
strong  movement  to  favor  Irish  goods  and  the  paper 
makers  thought  they  should  enjoy  a  share  of  the  trade. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  newsprint  mills  are  not  run- 
ning at  present  for  want  of  orders  and  the  Irish  paper 
makers  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  while  their 
newsprint  mills  were  closed  down,  thus  causing  un- 
employment, the  Republican,  Nationalist  and  Unionist 
newspaper  proprietors  had  large  stocks  of  imported 
paper  on  hand.  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  development  in  the  Irish  paper  mills.  In 
.some  cases  new  machinery  has  been  installed,  par- 
ticularly for  cardboard  making,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  prescTit  depression  has  stultified  the  mill- 
owners'  objects. 
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The  United  States  Forestry  Bureau  in  Alaska  is  re- 
ceiving bids  for  tracts  in  a  sale  of  a  timber  area  which 
is  second  only  in  extent  to  that  figuring  in  the  Adniir- 
ality  Island  sale  several  years  ago.  The  tracts  advertised 
for  sale  are  located  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Behn  canal, 
on  Revillajigedo  island  between  Traitor  cover  and 
Neets  bay  divide  and  Cui'lew  point,  about  32  miles  north 
of  Ketchikan.  They  cover  45,380  acres  and  the  estimat- 
ed total  stand  is  100,000,000  cubic  feet.  About  20  per 
cent  of  the  timber  is  Sitka  spruce,  (ifi  per  cent,  hemlock 
and  14  per  cent,  western  red  cedar.  Two  years  are  al- 
lowed for  beginning  operations,  after  which  30  years 
are  allowed  in  the  contract  for  the  removal  of  the  tim- 
ber. The  purchaser  must  construct  pulp  mills  at  25  ton 
capacity  by  October,  1924,  and  increase  these  to  50  tons 
capacity  by  October,  192(i.  A  liond  of  $20,000  is  re- 
quired.    Bids  will  be  received  until  July  7. 

Damage  estimated  at  $25,000  was  sustained  in  a  fire 
which,  according  to  recent  reports,  partly  destroyed  the 
plant  of  Buffalo  Wastepaper  Company,  Wabash  street, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Reports  that  emplo.yees  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  miglit  have  to  foi-ego  pay  for  their  va- 
cation periods  this  year  have  been  emiihatically  denied 
by  the  company's  officials. 

Robert  F.  Keogh,  H.  B.  Rike,  J.  H,  Ecknuni,  George 
Sliingledecker  and  Clarence  Williams,  all  experienced 
paper  men,  are  named  as  incorporators  of  the  Buyers' 
Paper  Company,  capital  $35,000.  in  pajiers  filed  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  Tlie  new  firm  has  leased  i|uartei-s  in  Day- 
ton where  it  intends  to  operate,  iiandling  all  brands  of 
paper  and  twine. 

The  Senate  resolution  recommending  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  take  up  the  puli)wood  situation  with 
Canada  has  not  yet  been  reported  out  of  committee. 
Senator  O.  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  who  introduced 
the  resolution,  does  not  expect  a  favorable  report,  but 
he  declares  that  he  intends  to  push  for  action  on  it  at 
the  present  Congressional  session. 

Tlie  National  Drug  Label  and  Box  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation have  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  data 
relative  to  imports  of  paper  boxes  of  the  smaller  variety 
and  the  diunping  of  these  articles  in  the  United  States 
to  tlie  detriment  of  the  American  made  product.  It  is 
said  that  with  the  imitative  skill  and  low  labor  costs, 
the  Japanese  find  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  compete  with 
this  class  of  box  trade  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  situation  has  been  filed  witii  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Repi-esentatives 
at  Washington,  and  a  full  report  of  manufacturers' 
committee  findings  will  be  submitted  with  a  view  to 
consideration  in  tariff  legislation  now   jiending. 

George  W.  Hoffner,  one  time  anuiteur  golf  cliampion 
of  Philadelphia,  easily  defeated  Philip  W.  Simons  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  a  former  Harvard  star,  in  the  final 
for  the  championshij)  of  the  Paper  Trade  Golf  Associa- 
tion at  Philadelphia  last  Tursda.v. 

Waste  paper  gathered  in  tlie  big  office  buildings  in 
New  York  City  was  at  a  premium  a  few  months  back 
and  good  prices  were  in  order  because  of  the  comjieti- 
tion  of  the  mills  to  get  it.  This  competition,  according 
to  a  report  liy  tlie  trade  waste  and  ash  committee  of  the 


New  York  Building  Managers  and  Owners"  As.sociation, 
has  ceased  and  the  waste  paper  market  is  completely  de- 
moralized, due  to  the  fact  that  the  mills,  are  no  longer 
calling  for  it.  The  building  managers  are  thus  facing 
the  problem  of  higlier  cost  for  the  removal  of  tlieir 
waste  paper,  and  unless  relief  comes  through  geuei'al 
business  improvement,  they  may  have  to  pay  for  the 
disposal  of  this  material. 

Forest  fires  which  raged  for  the  greater  part  of  last 
week  in  Franklin  aiul  St.  Lawrence  Counties,  New  York, 
wreaking  great  damage  and  costing  the  lives  of  two  per- 
sons, were  checked  Friday  when  rain  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  hundreds  of  fire  fighters  who  have  been 
striving  desperately  to  keep,  the  blazes  from  spreading. 
The  hamlet  of  Meno,  near  St.  Regis  Falls,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Tlie  two  deatlis  occured  there  and 
were  due  to  the  quick  spread  of  flames  driven  before  a 
higli  wind.  Included  in  the  sweep  of  the  fire  in  tlie 
lieart  of  some  of  the  richest  timber  country  in  the  North 
Adirondacks,  was  a  100-foot  railroad  trestle  spanning 
the  Madawaska  River.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  fires 
raged  at  Cranberry  Lake,  where  a  tract  of  150  acres  has 
been  burned  over.  At  St.  Regis  Falls,  while  the  fire 
was  blazing  most  fiercel.v,  the  lieat  was  so  intense  that 
a  log  jam  in  the  St.  Regis  River  burned  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Fires  have  also  been  raging  in  the  Wales  branch  of 
the  Minnesota  State  forest  reserve.  The  l)laze,  at  last 
accounts,  was  not  under  control  and  it  was  reported 
spreading  o\er  the  bouiulary  into  the  national  reserve. 
Camps  Nos.  8  and  10  of  the  St.  Croix  Lumber  Com- 
l>any  liave  been  burned. 

Settlement  of  the  strike  of  workers  in  manv  of  the 
paper  plants  in  the  United  States  may  be  brouglit  about 
this  week  by  submission  of  the  questions  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  to  arbitration.  Jeremiah  T.  Carey, 
president  of  the  International  Brotlierhood  of  Paper 
Makers  is  quoted  as  saying  that  a  grouj)  of  manufac- 
turers had  made  a  proposal  to  arbitrate  the  disputes 
which  brought  about  the  strike,  and  added  tliat  a  con- 
ference is  being  arranged.  The  Tnternational  Paper 
Company  is  not  included  in  the  grouji  of  nianufactinvrs 
which   is  desii-oiis  of  arbitration. 


HOW  FAST  DO  TREES  GROW? 

One  of  the  things  most  necessary  to  know  in  regard 
to  Canadian  forests  is  how  rapidly  they  grow  again, 
when  cut  down  or  burned  over.  Most  of  the  Eurojican 
countries  have  tliis  knowledge  in  fairly  complete  form 
and  are  managing  their  forests  accordingly,  but  Euro- 
pean figures  cannot  be  applied  to  Canadian  forests. 
Each  country  must  make  up  its  own  growth-tallies. 
Information  on  this  subject  is  being  gathered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Canada.  One  of  the.se  scientific  studies 
of  the  rate  of  tree-growth  is  being  made  by  the  For- 
estry Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Peta- 
wawa,  Ontario,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottawa  valley.  Plots 
of  different  kinds  of  trees  are  set  apart,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  in  these  measured  and  recorded.  The  effect  of 
thinning,  trimming,  and  draining  upon  the  growth  is 
also  studied,  so  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  data 
will  be  available  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
the  management  of  Canadian  forests  and  woodlands. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3.  Pulp  or  Fibrous  Material  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Paper,  Papier-mache,  etc.  I'.r.  patent  Xn.  Kti.lO.), 
L.  H  SKINNER,  Loiuldii,  Dec-.  30,  191S.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  227A  (March  31,  1920).  Fibers  of  a  silky 
nature  are  obtainable  from  the  tree  mallow  |)lant  or 
from  the  tree  mallow  jjrafted  or  budded  on  to  the  stalk 
of  a  .Jerusalem  artichoke  or  sunflower.  The  stems  are 
collected  in  the  late  fall,  preferably  after  frost;  they 
are  chopi)ed.  boiled  with  water  for  eip:ht  hours,  and 
reduced  to  pulp  in  a  beatiuf.'  en-iine. — A.  P.-C 

A-3.  Algerian  Mallow.  Paper  Making,  Jan.  1921,  xl, 
1,  P.  28.  An  article  by  L.  VIDAL  describing  Algerian 
mallow  and  its  fibers.  The  useful  portions  of  the  plant 
can  be  separated  in  the  field  by  means  of  a  sjiecial 
retting  process  which  is  both  simple  autl  practical  and 
requires  but  little  water.  A  raw  and  impure  tow 
amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  is  obtaineil. 
After  carding  and  weaving  it  can  be  made  into  cord- 
age and  burlap  while  as  a  raw  material  for  i)aper- 
luakiug  it  could  be  usi>d  directly.- — A.  ('. 

A-3.  Paper  from  Alfa  Pulp.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Jan.  7,  1921,  xxv,  1,  p.  6.  Production  of  pulp 
from  alfa  is  to  be  undertaken  in  France.  This  pulp 
will  be  dry  so  that  transportation  charges  will  be  re- 
duced and  cost  price  less  in  proportion.  Cellidose  made 
from  alfa  is  well  adapted  for  the  mauufacture  of 
smokeless  jiowder. — A.  ('. 

A-3.  Raw  Materials  for  Papermaking.— RAYMOND 
FOURNIER.  Papier,  xxiii,  248-9  (Nov.  1920).  A  plea 
for  the  utilization  of  the  various  straws  and  grasses, 
and  more  especially  of  reeds,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  France,  to  free  the  French  paper  industry  from  its 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  supplies,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  supply  its  needs  by  wood  from  its  own 
territory. — A.  P.-C. 

A-11."  Colloidal  Clay.  Paper  Maker's  Monthly  Jour- 
nal. Jan.  15,  1921,  lix,  9.  A  section  on  flay  and  Clay 
Products  is  included  in  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  (ui 
colloidal  chemistry  and  its  general  and  industrial 
applications,  dealing  with  the  plasticity  and  binding 
qualities  of  clays. — A.  C. 

A-11.  The  True  Nature  of  China  Clay.  China  Clay 
Review,  Dec.  1920,  xi,  19.  p.  630.  The  conclusion  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  ALFRED  B.  SCARLE.  ('hina 
clay  consists  of  extremely  minute  particles,  chiefly  a 
compound  of  aluminum,  silicon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
united  in  a  manner  a.s  yet  not  fully  understood.  The 
precise  chemical  nature  of  these  particles  is  of  lesser 
imiwrtance  than  their  physical  properties,  the  chief  of 
which  are  their  very  small  size,  the  colloidal  nature  of 
their  surface  and  their  resistance  to  heat.  The.se  pro- 
perties are  allied  with  many  others.- — A.  C. 

B-0.  The  Training  of  a  Forester.  Dr.  C.  D.  HOWE. 
Can.  For.  J.    July,  1920.    Page  334.— C.  L. 

B-2.  Tree  Fencing  to  Block  Snow  and  Sand.  I'..  M. 
WINEOAR.  Can.  For.  J.  .\pril.  1920.  Page  147.  Work 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  substituting  plant- 
ed tree  fences  for  portable  board  fences,  to  prevent 
the  blocking  of  the  track  bv  drifting  snow  and  sand. 
— C.  L. 


B-2.  Profits  of  Tree  Planting  in  France.  B.  E., 
KEKNOW,  Can  For.  J.  April,  1920,  Page  153.  Des- 
cribes reforestation  of  sand  dunes  in  four  regions  of 
France.  This  work  was  begun  s.vstematically  in  1786  • 
and  has  been  i'emarkal)ly  successfnl,  not  onl\'  in  restor- 
ing these  M'aste  areas  to  productivity  but  also  from  the 
financial  viewpoint. — C.  L. 

B-2.  Ontario's  Tree  Incubating  Plant.  Can.  For.  J. 
^iay,  1920,  Page  241.  Describes  the  nursery  and  plant- 
ing work  of  the  Ontario  Forestry  P)raiu-h. — C.  L. 

B-2.  Replanting  France's  Ruined  Forests.  Can  For. 
J.  June.  1920.  Page  273,  C.  L. 

B-2.  Reforestation  and  Ptilp  Companies.  R.  W. 
LYONS,  Can.  For.  J.  July,  1920.  Page  341.  Describes 
nursery  and  plantins-  work  of  the  Laurentide  Companv 

-c.  l". 

B-2.  Reclamation  of  Pennsylvania's  Desert.  GIF- 
FORD  PINCHOT.  Can.  For.  J.  July,  1920.  Page  347. 
Forest  plantino-  w(]rk  b\-  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
— C.  L.  ' 

B-2.  New  Forests  for  Nova  Scotia's  Barrens.  FREE- 
.MAN  Tl'PPEK.  Can.  For.  Mag.  October.  1920.  Page 
469. 

B-3.  A  New  Reference  Map  for  Aerial  Purposes.  By 
STFAKT  t;KAIL\.\l.  Can.  For.  J.  Page  186.— C.  L. 

B-3.  Price  Brothers  Aerial  System.  Can  For.  J. 
July,  1920.  Page  337,  Describes,  the  work  of  this  com- 
])any  in  connection  with  aircraft. — C.  L. 

B-3.  Can  Timberlands  be  Fire  Insured?  W.  R. 
BROWN.  Can.  For.  J.    July.  1920.  Page  362.— C.  L. 

B-3.  Air  Maps  for  Flying  Patrols.  Can.  For.  Mag. 
Aug.-Sept..  1920.  Page  406.— C.  L. 

B-3.  Developments  in  Fire-Fighting  EquipmeJit.  G. 
GERALD  BLYTIl.  Can.  For.  Mag.  October,  1920, 
Page  465. 

B-4.  How  Paper  is  Made.  J.  X.  STEPHENSON,  Can. 
For.  J.  A]n-il,  1920,  Page  157.  Describes  briefly  the 
process  of  numufacture  of  Canada's  most  important 
manufactured  product. — C.L. 

B-5.  Use  of  Aircraft  in  Forestry  and  Logging. 
ELLWOOD  WILSON,  Can.  For.  Mag.  October,  1920, 
Page  439.— C.  L. 

B-7.  Canada's  Job  in  Handling  Forests.  Dr.  C.  D. 
HOWE,  Can.  For.  J.  April,  1920,  Page  169.  A  brief 
review  of  the  forestry  situation  in  Canada  and  of  the 
urgent  need  for  adequate  protection  and  management 
of  (Mir  forests. — C.  L. 

B-7.  Quebec  Plans  for  Systematic  Cut.  G.  C. 
IMCIIK.  Can.  For.  J.  April.  1920.     Pa-c  192.— C.  L. 

B-7.  Can  Canada  Achieve  Europe's  Profits?  Can. 
For.  J.  May,  1920,  Page  233.  Discusses  Canada's  forest 
area-s  and  possibilities  of  large  revenue  from  forest 
in-otection  and  management. — C.  L. 

B-7.  Has  the  Hour  Arrived  for  Constructive  Forest- 
ry? ELLWOOD  WILS(^N.  Can.  For.  J.  June.  1920, 
Page  267.  Discusses  the  proposed  policy  of  the  Quebec 
Government  looking  toward  the  management  of  Crown 
foi-ests  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. — C.  L. 

B-7.  Abitibi  Company's  Forestry  Work  Forges 
Ahead.  Can.  For.  J.  June.  1920,  Page  293.  Describes 
forest  survey,  forest  nursery  and  forest  research  work 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company. — C.  L. 
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B-9.  The  Forestry  Situation  in  the  U.  S.  Colonel 
W.  B.  GREELEY,  Chief  Forester.  Can.  For.  Mag.,  Aug. 
Sept.,  1920,  Page  410.  Advocates  tile  growing  of  more 
timber  rather  the  use  of  less  timber. — G.  L. 

E-2.  Treatment  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  IJ.  S. 
patent  No.  1,298.477,  V.  DKEWSEX.  assignor  to  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  U.S.A.  Chimie  &  In- 
dustrie, iv,  233  (Aug.  1920).  The  liquor  is  boiled  under 
pressure  with  excess  of  alkali  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  precipitate  the  lignin  compounds.  The  remain- 
ing solution  or  organic  salts  is  evaporated  and  distilled 
in  the  ]iresenee  of  strong  alkalis. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Recovery  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  in  Sulphite  Coo.k- 
ing.  V.  S.  patent  No.  1,327,666,  J.  P.  V.  FAGAN  and 
H.  G.  SPEAR  (assignors  to  the  Brown  Company)  and 
R.  B.  WOLF,  Berlin,  N.H.,  Jan.  13,  1920).  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  226A  (March  31,  1920.  During  the 
last  portion  of  the  cooking  operation  the  gases  and 
vapors  Avhich  are  usually  blown  with  the  digester  eon- 
tents  into  the  blowpit,  are  blown  into  a  condenser  from 
the  top  of  the  digester  and  the  SO.  recovered. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Acetone  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors.  U.  S. 
patent  Xo.  1.29S.476,  V.  DREWSEX.  a.ssignor  to  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  U.S.A..  Chimie  &  In- 
dustrie, iv,  233,  (Aug.  1920).  Excess  of  XaOII  is  add- 
ed and  the  mixture  is  heated  for  several  hours  iinder 
pressure.  The  lignin  compounds  thus  produced  are 
precipitated  and  separated  from  the  liquor  containing 
lactonic  acids  and  other  products  of  transformation. 
They  are  dried  and  distilled  with  steam  to  obtain 
acetone  and  higher  homologues. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Coating  Compound  from  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor. 
Fr.  patent  Xo.  494,695,  J.  WINGEN,  Holland,  June  6, 
1919.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  228  (Aug.  1920).  Sulph- 
ite Waste  liquor  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  an  acid 
sulphite  to  which  is  added  coloring  matter,  clay,  chalk, 
and  silicates.  Oils,  fats,  hydrocarbons,  etc.  may  also 
be  added.  This  mixture  gives  a  very  hard  coating 
which  can  be  applied  as  a  single  coat  of  sufficient 
thickness  on  all  materials,  even  on  tar,  carbolineum, 
etc.,  aud  which  possesses  the  elasticity  and  hardness 
of  cellulo.se  and  can  be  used  for  oil  painting  or  lac- 
quering. For  use  as  a  finish,  chalk,  with  or  without 
clay  is  added  to  the  prepared  sulphite  waste  liquor. 
For  use  as  a  mastie,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going some  chalk,  a  fat  or  an  oil  or  some  hydrocarbons, 
to  prevent  too  rapid  drying.  The  disagreeable  odor 
is  masked  by  the  addition  of  amyl  acetate.  As  the 
coating  is  hygroscopic  it  should  be  covered  immediat- 
ely with  paint  or  varnish. — A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from  Slightly  Lignified 
Plants.  Ger.  patent  No.  301.716.  M.  LUDERS,  Magde- 
burg, Aug.  30,  1916.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  226A 
(March  31,  1920).  (See  also  Pulp  &  Paper,  xviii,  301, 
March  19,  1920).  Materials  .such  as  ,iute,  manila,  bull- 
rush,  typha,  flax  straw  and  flax  waste,  hemp  straw  and 
hemp  waste,  nettle  straw,  etc.,  are  digested  in  a  clo.sed 
vessel  under  pressure  with  a  weakly  acid  MgSOj  solu- 
tion which  according  to  the  degree  of  lignifieation  of 
the  material,  may  contain  up  to  90  per  cent  of  its  S0._, 
in  the  combined  state. — A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Preparation  of  Stable  Viscose  Solutions.  Ger. 
Dilute  Acids.  Ger.  patent  No.  314,712,  C.  F.  HILDE- 
BRANDT.  Hamburg.  Dec.  22.  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  227A  (March  31,  1920).  iloss  of  peat  is 
digested  with  dilute  acids  at  a  temperature  below 
100°  Cent,  and  under  atmospheric  pressure  without 
subsequent  treatment  with  alkaline  liquors,  and  the 
process  is  arrested  before  saccharification  commences. 


After  washing,  or  partial  or  complete  neutralization, 
the  pulp  obtained  may  be  employed  as  fodder  or  for 
the  production  of  paper,  nitrocellulose,  etc. — A.  P.-C. 

Preparation  of  Stable  Viscose  Solutions.  Ger. 
patent  No.  312,392,  R.  LiXKMEYER,  I5arbv,  and  H. 
HOYERMANN,  Hanover,  Nov.  17,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  227 A  (March  31,  1920).  Viscose  solutions 
are  treated  M'ith  substances  which  contain  amide,  or 
imide  groups  or  are  capable  of  forming  such  groups. — 
A.  P.-C. 

F-2.  Recovery  of  Resin-like  Substances  from  Black 
Liquor.  Ger.  patent  No.  314,41s,  C.  S.  FUCIIS,  Ilep- 
penheim,  Feb.  14,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix, 
241A  March  31,  1920).  Lignic  acids  obtained  by  the 
alkaline  treatment  of  vegetable  materials  are  convert- 
ed into  resin-like  substances  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents,  e.g.,  chlorine.  The  products  obtained  by  the 
action  of  halogens  on  the  lignic  acids  derived  from 
straw  are  readily  soluble  in  acetone,  amyl  acetate,  and 
■'Propol"  (Bayer)  and  form  a  hard  tenacious,  lustrous 
surface  after  i>vapfiration  of  the  solvent. — A.  P.-C. 

F-2;  K-2.  Sizing  and  Finishing  Material  from 
Straw  Pulp  Waste  Liquor. — Ger.  patent  No.  315,536, 
Veredelungs-gesellschaft  fur  X"^ahrungs-iind  Futter- 
mittel  m.b.H.,  March  28,  1918.  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.  xxiii, 
453  (Aug.  15,  1920) — The  waste  liquor  from  the  treat- 
ment of  straw  by  the  soda  process  is  neutralized  and 
the  resulting  precipitate  kept  moist.  The  neutraliza- 
tion may  be  effected  by  inorganic  or  organic  (formic, 
acetic)  acids,  carbon  dioxide,  by  salts  the  acid  radicle 
of  which  acts  as  neutralizing  agent  and  the  basic  rad- 
icle of  which  precipitates  in  the  liquor  (Al  formate, 
CaCl.,  MgCl.,).— A.  P.-C. 

G-5.  Pulp  Thickener.  Fr.  patent  No.  504,661, 
JOSEPH  DENOEL,  Belgium,  Oct.  8,  1919.  Papeterie, 
xlii,  739-42  (Aug.  8,  1920).  Description  of  the  Denoel 
pulp  thickener.  (For  description  and  discussion  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  operates  see  Pape-terie  xliij 
50-60  (Jan.  25,  1920)  ;  98-107  (Feb.  10.  1920)  ;  146-51 
(Feb.  25,  1920):  194-203  (March  10,  1920);  Pulp  & 
Paper,  xiii,  729  (July  8.  1920).— A.  P.-C. 

K-2.  Production  of  Cleaning  Material  from  the 
Waste  of  Paper  Industry.  Ger.  patent  No.  306,461, 
REIS  und  CO.,  Friedrichsfeld,  Sept.  18,  1917.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  227A  (March  31,  1920).  Addition 
to  Ger.  patent  No.  303,302,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix, 
15A  (Jan.  15,  1920).  The  alkali  in  the  liquor  is  partly 
replaced  by  salt,  and  the  treatment  is  effected  in  the 
cold ;  e.  g.,  the  waste  is  treated  with  a  liquor  containing 
40  parts  of  NaOH  to  60  parts  of  NaCl  for  3  to  4  hours. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Papermaking  from  Waste  Paper.  U.  S.  patent 
No.  1,326,349,  C.  T.  CROCKER,  Fitchburg,  ass.  U.S. 
A.,  Dec.  30,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  227A 
(March  31,  1920).  A  continuous  stream  of  pieces  of 
waste  paper  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  hot  alkaline 
solution  by  causing  each  oncoming  piece  of  paper,  as 
nearly  separate  as  possible,  to  be  submerged  in  and 
moved  through  the  solution,  to  facilitate  the  exposure 
of  its  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  solution  for  the  pur- 
]iose  of  removing  or  neutralizing  the  ink  or  other  mate- 
rial fixed  to  the  surface.  The  pieces  of  paper  are  then 
i-emoved  from  the  solution  and  freed  from  the  major 
portion  of  the  adherent  liquid,  exposed  to  the  air  to 
cool  and  treated  in  a  washing  machine. — A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Process  for  Esparto  Pulp.  Fr.  patent  No.  505,- 
001.  EMILE  ARNOULD,  France  (Seine-let-Mame)^ 
April  26,  1920.  Papier,  xxiii,  180  (Aug.  1920) :  Pape- 
(Continued  on  page  596.) 
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It  is  with  great  regret  that  one  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  Senate  has  refused  to  pass  the  Re- 
search Institute  Bill.  This  ill-advised  action  (as  we 
consider  it)  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  economical  grounds.  But,  if  so,  then  it  is 
a  glaring  example  of  false  economy^and  not  merely  of 
false  economy  but,  as  it  happens,  of  poor  logic  as  well. 
For  surely  it  is  illogical  in  the  extreme  that,  when  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  public  money  are  being  expended 
on  the  Government  railways  which  show  no  prospect  of 
becoming  self-supporting,  the  Senate  should  refuse  to 
sanction  the  expenditure  of  only  $1,000,000  on  a  pro.ieet 
neosssary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  export  business 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  country. 
And  this  at  a  moment  when  we  need — and  need  pro- 
foundly— to  concentrate  on  the  costs  of  production  in 
order  to  maintain  our  export  markets.  The  Senate's 
attitude  in  this  matter  cannot  fail  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  practically  all  the  big  industries  of  .Canada, 
and  particularly  on  the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry  which 
it  had  been  resolvied  to  link  up  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Research  Institute.  The  attitude  in  (|ues- 
tion,  moreover,  seems  to  betoken  a  very  curious  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  governmental  co- 
n)ieration  with  business,  under  present-day  conditions. 
In  a  European  country,  the  comparatively  small  as- 
sistance asked  would  have  been  given  gladly,  and  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  knowledge  that  even- 
tually it  would  benefit  the  entire  country.  The  Sen- 
ate's action  has  been  all  the  more  disappointing  as,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Research  Institute  Bill  was  a 
Government  measure,  it  liad  been  confidently  expected 
that  it  would  pass  the  Senate — as  it  did  the  House  of 
Commons — without  adverse  comment. 

The  United  States  prices  on  newsprint  are  in  pro- 
cess of  being  announced  as  we  go  to  press.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  a  considerable  reduction  will  be 
effected. 

His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  received  from  him  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Mr.  Edward 
Beck,  in  charge  of  publicity  for  that  organization,  has 
had  a  good  voyage  on  his  trip  to  Scandinavia,  where 
he  has,  doubtless,  arrived  by  now.  Mr.  HecM  writes 
that  hie  was  able  to  take  his  meals  with  a  regularit.v 
which  those  of  us  who  do  not  relish  the  mighty  ocean's 
sportive  ways,  cannot  help  but  envy.  Ilis  fellow  pas- 
sengers, he  added,  included  Scandinavians,  Russians. 
Germans,  French,  Japanese  and  on^  or  two  Americans. 
He  and  his  son,  who  accompanies  him,  were  the  only 
Canadians  on  board. 

The  strike  at  the  Jonquieres  and  Kenogami  plants 
of  Price  Bi'others,  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  has 
been  ended.  It  is  reported  the  emplo,vees  have  theiirm's 
offer  of  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  wages  and  the  open  shop. 

Yesterday  witnessed  the  begimiing  of  the  second 
month  of  the  paper-makei"s'  strike,  and  no  settleraient 
has  been  arrived  at.  The  largest  company,  the  Inter- 
national, it  is  reported,  .states  that  it  will  not  reopen 


its  mills  lexcept  on  the  open  shop  basis,  a  basis  ruling 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
strike,  it  was  estimated  that  the  manufacturers  had 
about  two  months'  suppl.y  on  hand.  One  of  those 
months  has  passed,  although  it  may  not  mean  that  all 
the  paper  publishers  are  buying  into  that  surplus,  in- 
stead of  using  their  storings.  In  any  event  one  month 
has  passed.  The  mills  effected  are  the  Abitibi,  Spanish 
River,  and  Fort  Francis  in  Canada,  and  the  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Company,  Hanna  Paper,  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper,  Cliff  Paper,  Pettibone  Paper,  Interna- 
tional Paper  and  St.  Regis  Paper,  in.  These  com- 
panies produce  the  largest  percentage  of  paper 
produced  in  North  America,  and  their  mills  are  closed, 
the  opening  time  being  unknown  at  present.  Then 
withdrawal  from  the  production  of  newsprint  cannot 
but  be  considered  significant.  It  diminishes  the  supply 
of  newsprint  b.y  that  amount,  and  helps  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  market. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Lime 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York,  June  15-17.  This  is  the  nineteenth  gathering  of 
Lime  Manufacturers,  and  the  programme  contains  a 
)mmber  of  fine  topics  for  discussion.  The  subjects 
wh'ich  seem  most  likel.v  to  interest  pulp  and  paper 
makers  are :  Kiln  Efficiency,  by  Richard  K.  Meade, 
who  has  studied  tlie  recovery  of  lime  in  soda  mills; 
The  Art  of  Lime  Burning,  by  George  B.  Wood,  of 
Rockland,  Me.;  Standardization — Government  Re- 
search and  Industrial  Development,  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Stratton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards;  all  of  which 
come  on  the  loth,  and  a  Symposium  on  the  Special 
Properties  and  Merits  of  Lump  Lime,  on  the  16th. 

ilr.  Hampshire,  of  tlie  J.  C.  Wilson  Companj',  Mon- 
treal, was  in  Toronto  a  few  days  last  week  on  business. 
Mr.  George  Davidson,  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Compan,v's  Toronto  office  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  through  the  Canadian  west  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Canada  Gazette  contains 
the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Limited,  to  that  of  Bever- 
idge  Supply  Company,  Limited. 

Found  guilty  of  assaulting  Mr.  George  Warwick,  of 
Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter,  manufacturing  stationers, 
Toronto,  Harry  Charles,  his  chaffeur,  was  remanded 
for  sentence  by  Judge  Coatsworth  in  the  County  Court 
Sessions  in  Toronto.  The  evidence  showed  that 
Charles,  who  is  a  returned  man  and  who  was  the  only 
one  of  his  battery  to  escape  death  in  the  war,  was  dis- 
missed by  Mr.  Warwick  for  appearing  at  the  garage 
in  a  drunken  condition.  The  assault  followed  the 
dismissal. 

B.  J.  Avery,  forester  in  the  emplo.v  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,' told  the  Timber 
Commission  in  Toronto  last  week  that  when  all  the  im- 
provements contemplated  in  the  three  mills  of  the 
company  were  in  they  could  use  up  368,000  cords  of 
wood. 
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In  1921  the  company  was  cutting  324,000  cords,  as 
against  240,000  cords  in  1919,  said  the  witness.  With 
all  improvements  in  and  running  full  head  the  mills 
cut  368,000  cords. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  head  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  spent  a  few  days  in  Ottawa  last  week 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Book  and  Writing  Paper 
Section. 

A  business  visitor  to  Toronto  last  week  was  Mr. 
Frank  McAllister  of  the  Parsons  Trading  Company, 
New  York,  paper  merchants  and  exporters. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.  Toronto,  selling  agents  for  the  Wayamaga- 
mack  kraft  mill,  returned  to  Toronto  last  week  after 
a  trip  through  the  Canadian  West  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  describes  trade  throughout  the  west  as  rather  quiet 
with  the  same  conditions  prevailing  there  as  in  the 
east. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills  Limited,  Toronto,  spent  several 
davs  of  last  week  at  the  company's  mill  in  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Donovan  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company's 
office  in  Toronto  visited  the  Montreal  office  of  the 
firm  last  week  for  the  first  time  since  his  reeent  illness. 
His  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Donovan  s  now  pretty  well  restored 
to  health. 

The  directors  of  the  Red  River  Paper  Co.  of  Winni- 
peg, have  completed  arrangements  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  mill  whereby  TT.M.  Waite  of  the  Reliance  Mill 
&  Trading  Corporation.  New  York,  takes  over  the 
management  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Waite  "is  well  known 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  line,  being  connected  with  sev- 
eral Canadian  companies.  John  Ball,  of  the  Reliance 
Mill  &  Trading  Corporation,  has  been  elected  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Red  River  Paper  Mills  and  also  John  Brass- 
ington.  chief  engineer  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding 
Co..  Port  Arthur. 

The  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  has  com- 
menced shipping  spruce  pulpwood  from  Port  Arthur 
to  Detroit.  The  loads  are  being  taken  on  at  Nipi- 
gon  Bay.  Chas.  W.  Cox  of  Port  Arthur,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  camps  of  the  Detroit  company  all 
winter,  says  that  he  expects  to  export  20.000  cords  of 
wood  for  the  firm  during  the  present  summer. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Exhibition  car,  which  was 
sent  out  from  Ottawa  in  the  interests  of  education 
along  the  lines  of  forest  preservation,  has  been  visiting 
several  points  in  New  Brunswick,  and  much  interest 
has  been  developed  in  the  splendid  revelation  which 
the  exhibit  presents.  Moving  pictures  are  shown  in 
connection  with  the  demonstration  for  the  benefit  of 
school  children. 


EXPORT  PAPER  CO.  CONCENTRATES  ON 
NEWSPRINT. 

This  is  the  day  of  specialists.  The  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Co.  was  formed  several  years  ago  to  bring  under 
one  organization  the  export  sales  of  the  newsprint  pro- 
duction of  several  of  the  larger  Canadian  newsprint 
paper  mills.  This  arrangement  not  only  eliminated 
considerable  friction  but  made  it  possible  to  place 
orders  in  the  mill  which  could  most  economically  man- 
ufacture the  goods  and  could  most  expeditously  fill  the 
order.  This  combination  of  economy  and  service  has 
been  of  value  and  a  great  factor  in  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  operation  of  the  company. 

During  the  war  it  fell  upon  Canadian  mills  to  supply 
some  importers  in  foreign  lands  with  papers  that  they 
could  not  get  from  their  usual  source  and  the  Export 
Paper  Company  formed  a  Specialties  Department 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Norman  E.  Wainwright. 
Canadian  book  and  writing  papers  and  other  products 
other  than  newsprint  which  were  thus  distributed 
have  now  become  an  especial  factor  in  Canada's  paper 
exports  and  have  found  favor  in  many  countries.  How- 
ever, with  the  growing  sense  that  Canada  must  continue 
to  become  a  more  and  more  important  supplier  of 
newsprint  for  the  world's  printing  press  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.,  foresees  the  need  of  concentrating 
on  the  service  for  which  it  was  originally  formed.  By 
an  agreement  with  the  mills,  therefore,  the  company 
will  resume  its  original  function  of  handling  onl,y 
newsprint  and  the  business  of  the  Specialties  Depart- 
ment will  revert  to  the  mills  which  had  formerly 
supplied  those  papers. 

Mr.  Wainright  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  export  business  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills 
and  has  this  week  taken  up  his  work  with  that  organ- 
ization. His  first  move  will  be  to  get  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  world  situation  and  first  hand  information 
with  regard  to  markets  for  the  products  of  the  com- 
pany in  foreign  fields.  For  this  purpose  he  will  make 
a  tour  of  the  world  and  expects  to  sail  the  latter  part 
of  this  month.  Mr.  Wainwright  will  also  serve  the 
Provincial  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  in  the  distribution 
overseas  of  the  book  papers  made  by  that  company, 
the  arrangements  having  been  consummated  this  week 
when  Mr.  Wainwright  visited  Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  head 
of  the  Provincial  organization,  in  Toronto,  for  this 
purpose. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  FOR  APRIL. 

Accordinq-  tn  the  Bulletin  of  llhe  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  the  16  Canadian  mills  reportina-  for  April 
produced,  in  that  month,  69.221  tons;  a  daily  averaoe 
of  2.662  tons.  This  is  at  So. 3  per  cent  of  capacity. 
For  the  first  four  mont.hs,  the  averatre  production  rate 
was  84.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  101.6  per  cent 
in  tihe  first  four  months  of  1920.  Mill  .stocks.  April 
30.  were  21,632  tons  as  compared  with  11,484  tons 
in    1920. 


R.  B.  Morley  who  has  been  general  manager  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Safety  League  for 
seven  years  has  been  appointed  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Association.  This 
latter  is  an  organization  which  was  formed  under  the 
Workmeai's  Compensation  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  accidents  in  industry  in  Ontario  and  offers 
a  wide  field  for  work. 

Mr.  Morley 's  knowledge  of  public  safety  work  will 
not,  however,  be  lost  to  the  Safety  League  as  he  will 
be  retained  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  so  be  in  a 
not.  The  lost  inches  increase  the  cost  of  the  paper 
dustrial  and  public  safetj'  in  Ontario. 


If  you  are  goin?  on  the  great  trip  to  the  St.  Maurice 
VaUey  mills,  tell  the  Secretary  at  once.  If  you  are  not 
going,  tell  him  that. 


The  Cycle  of  Trade;  The  one  real  example  of  per- 
petual motion 

1  High  prices  produce  a  surplus  of  goods 

2  Surplus  of  goods  produce  low  prices 

3  Low  prices  produce  scarcity  of  goods 

4  Scarcity  of  goods  produces  high  prices. 

—"National,"  January,  1921. 
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(Continued  from  page  593.) 
terie,  xlii,  790     (Sept.  10,  19L'0).  See  Fr.  patent  No. 
118,376;  Papier,   xxii,  344-5    (Dee.   1919);  Rev.  Univ. 
Papeterie,  iii,  p.  9,  (Jan.  15,1920)  Paper,  Aug.  18,  1920; 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  917-8  (Sept.  2,  1920).— A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing  Paper.  Ger.  patent  No.  307,694,  0. 
RUFF,  Breslau,  Jan.  19,  1918.  J.  Sec.  Chem.  Ind., 
xxxix,  227A  (March  31,  1920).  The  paper  pulp  is  first 
made  neutral  or  alkaline,  then  treated  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  condensation  products  of  phenols  and  for- 
maldehyde, and  finally  acidified.  The  finished  paper 
is  heated  for  about  one  hour  at  120°  Cent,  in  a  drying 
chamber,  or  passed  slowlv  over  the  rollers  of  a  drying 
machine  heated  to  120°  Cent,  to  140°  Cent.— A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Beater-sizing  of  Paper  or  Cardboard  Stock. 
Ger.  patent  No.  303,828,  Zellkoll,  C.m.b.H.,  Germany. 
Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  234  (Aug.  1920).  The  sizing  is 
carried  out  with  easilv  dissociated  organic  aluminum 
.salts.— A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing  Paper  and  other  Absorbent  Material. 
Ger.  patent  No.  303,92.'),  Holzverkolilungs-Industrie 
Akt.  Ges.,  Germany.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  234  (Aug. 
1920).  The  paper  is  treated  with  alkaline  solutions  or 
suspensions  of  condensations  products  of  tarry  alde- 
hydes and  the  sizing  agent  is  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid.  • —  A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing,  Waterproofing,  Finishing,  etc..  Paper. 
Ger.  patent  No.  305,525,  W.  SCHMIDT,  and  E. 
HENFER,  Germany.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  234 
(Aug.  1920).  The  pulp  or  fabric  is  treated  with  peat 
or  coal  tar,  either  in  a  very  finely  divided  insoluble 
condition,  or  as  a  tar  .soap;  and  by  the  action  of  an 
acid,  by  double  decomposition,  or  by  formaldehyde, 
the  tar  is  precipitated  in  an  insoluble  form  on  the 
fibers.— A.  P.-C. 

K-11.  The  Manufacture  of  Easily  Folded  Paper  or 
Board.  Ger.  patent  No.  314,641,  J.  M.  YOITII,  Heiden- 
heim,  July  25,  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chcm.  Ind.,  xxxix,  227A 
(March  31,  1920).  Webs  of  paper  pulp  on  aflat  or 
cylindrical  machine,  with  an  uninterrupted  wire  sur- 
face are  combined  at  the  wet  press  with  webs  made  on 
a  machine,  the  wire  of  which  is  partly  covered.— 
A.  P.-C. 

K-11.  Wooden  Jackets  for  Paper  Machine  Press 
Rolls.  Ger.  patent  No.  308,069,  F.  II.  FULLNER. 
Chimie  &  Industrie^  iv,  234,  (Aug.  1920).  The  inven- 
tion is  characterized  by  the  special  shape  of  the  metal 
core  which  has  dovetail  shaped  grooves  into  which 
are  fitted  strips  of  wood;  these  are  put  in  drj^-and 
have  a  little  play,  but  they  swell  up  as  soon  as  they  are 
wetted  and  become  very  firmly  fixed. — A.  P.-C. 

K-20.  Process  for  Making  Parchment  Paper  and  Vul- 
canized Fiber.  Eng.  patent  No.  124,979.  The  Man- 
chester Oxide  Company,  England.  Chimie  &  Indus- 
trie, iv,  233  (Aug.  1920).  Same  as  V.  S.  patent  No. 
1.333,465,  Paper,  xxvi,  235.  (1920).— A.  P.-C. 

K-23;  L-7.  Process  for  Improving  Paper  or  Pulp 
Fabrics.  Ger.  patent  No.  303,861.  Exportingenieure 
fur  Papier-und  Zellstofftechnik  G.  m.b.H..  Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf,  Sept.  30,  1915.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xxxix,  185A  (March  15,  1920).  The  fabric,  preferably 
after  treatment  Avith  a  swelling  agent,  such  as  NaOH, 
ammoniacal  copper  solution,  lactic  acid,  etc.,  is  sub.ject- 
ed  to  fulling,  either  dry  or  damp,  in  order  to  compress. 
Alb\imin  may  be  used  both  as  a  swelling  and  finishing 
agent,  added  either  after  the  fulling  or  after  the  dry- 
ing; it  is  preferable  to  add  to  it  small  quantities  of 
acid's  or  alkalis  to  increase  the  swelling  effect  and  the 
case  of  the  penetration  of  the  albumin  into  the  fiber, 


and  of  a  hydi'oscopic  substance  to  reduce  the  hardness 
of  the  fabric.  If  the  fabric  is  to  be  exposed  to  wet  con- 
ditions a  water-repellent  substance  such  as  wool-fat 
should  be  added.— A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Copying  Paper.  Australian  patent  No.  9,265, 
C.  HARGRAVE,  Australia.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv, 
234  (Aug.  1920).  The  paper  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  tannin  (extract  of  Eucalyptus  gum)  and  of  gly- 
cerin, to  preve}it  drying.  A  soluble' black  is  then  add- 
ed. The  paper  which  is  to  receive  the  coating  is  plung- 
ed in  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  containing  100  g.  per 
liter.— A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Waterproof  Paper.  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,345,476, 
A.  L.  CLAPP,  July  6,  1920.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix. 
595A  (Sept.  15,  1920).  Fibrous  paper  pulp  containing 
a  .soluble  soap  is  treated  with  Ca(OH)„  to  precipitate 
the  calcium  soap,  and  aluminum  resinate  is  then  pre- 
cipitated in  the  product. — A.  P.-C. 

L-4.  Paper  Containers.  Paper  Container,  Feb.  1, 
1921,  iv,  2.  The  fourteenth  article  of  a  series  describ- 
ing the  process  of  making  cartons  or  folding  boxes.  A 
summary  of  the  preceding  articles  is  also  given. — A.  C. 

L-5.  Lowering  the  Hygroscopicity  of  Artificial  Silk. 
Ger.  iiateut  Xo.  316,045,  LOUIS  FESSMANN,  Nov.  26, 
1918.  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.,  xxiii,  453  (Aug.  15,  1920).  The 
fibers  in  thin  layers,  are  heavily  pressed  between  two 
rolls  to  make  them  denser  and  less  hygroscopic. — 
A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Artificial  Silk  for  Textiles.  Br.  patent  No.  116,- 
103,  Deutches  Gasluhlicht  A.-G.  (Auerges.),  May  22, 
1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  595A  (Sept.  15,  1920). 
Artificial  silk  is  permanently  loaded  by  treatment 
with  the  by-products  of  thorium  maniifaeture,  which 
contain  cerium,  lanthanum  and  didymium  in  the  form 
of  a  solution  of  40  to  50°  Be.  (sp.  gr.  1.38-1.53),  drying 
and  treating  with  alkaline  gases  as  NH,  or  CH^NH,. 
The  fiber  becomes  swollen.  The  loaded  material  may 
be  bleached  with  2  to  3  per  cent  solution  of  Na  hydro- 
sulphite.  Dyeing  should  precede  the  loading  treat- 
ment.—A.  P."-C. 

L-5.  Manufacture  of  Cellulose  Acetates.  U.  S.  pat- 
ent No.  1,347,801,  J.  O.  ZDANOWICH,  London.  Eng- 
land, Julv  27.  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  540  (Sept. 
15,1920).  Same  as  Br.  patent  No.  139,232.  See  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix.  483A  (July  15.  1920)— A.  P.-C. 

L7.  Process  for  Impregnating  Yarns  and  Fabrics  of 
Paper.  Ger.  patent  No.  303,926,  0.  RUFF,  and  P. 
PRAETORITTS,  Breslau,  March  21,  1917.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind,.  xxxix,  226A  (March  31,  1920).  Aqueous 
solutions  of  phenols  with  formaldehyde  and  alkali  are 
heated  together,  but  not  long  enough  to  permit  the 
seiiaration  of  insoluble  products,  and  are  then  used  for 
till'  inijireguatiou  of  paper  materials.  B.v  heating  the 
latter  further,  insoluble  condensation  products  are 
formed.  To  add  to  the  strength  of  the  fabric,  a  further 
treatment  Avith  fornuildehyde  may  be  used. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Impregnation  of  Paper  Fabrics.  Ger.  patent 
No.  312,686,  Deutsche  Pyroxit  Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H., 
(icrmany.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  232  (Aug.  1920). 
The  fabrics  ar(>  impregnated  with  wood  tar,  either 
pure  or  diluted,  and  then  sprinkled  with  zinc  oxide. — 
A.  P.-C. 

L-0.  Insulating  Compound.  Ger.  patent  No.  304,239, 
304,240,  "Lipsia"  Chemische  Fabrik,  .Inly  8,  1915. 
Rev.  Prod.  Chim.,  xxiii,  453  (Aug.  15,  1920).  By  means 
of  waste  liquor  from  the  potash  industry  fibrous  mate- 
rial is  coated  with  a  deposit  of  MgC0;,3II.X)  which  on 
drying  is  converted  to  a  basic  carbonate,  giving  a  light 
product  of  low  thermal  conductivity. — A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  May  28.  —  The  past  week  has  shown  a 
fairly  stable  condition  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade, 
which  has  caused  some  men  in  the  business  to  wonder 
if  prices  had  at  last  struck  rock  bottom.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  have  been  signs  of  a  i-eturning  confidence  antl 
stability  in  a  number  of  lines  and  unlike  most  weeks  of 
late,  that  just  closed  has  witnessed  uo  price  reductions. 
Thei-e  has  also  been  some  very  nice  business  passing  in 
some  lines  and  althougli  tlie  depressed  conditions  have 
by  no  means  been  dissipated  there  is,  perhaps,  a  brighter 
tone  pervading  the  industry  than  for  some  months  past. 
One  contributing  cause  may  l)e  mentioned  in  the  fact 
that'  as  this  letter  is  being  written  there  appears  to  be  a 
very  good  prospect  of  the  negotiations  between  the  em- 
ploying printers  and  employees  in  Torpnto  resulting 
in  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  over  the  demanded  44- 
hour  week  and  increased  wages  without  recourse  to  a 
strike  which  is  due  on  June  1st,  if  a  compromise  is  not 
reached.  Conferences  have  been  held  all  this  week  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Typotlietae  and  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  it  is  stated  today 
that  the  chances  of  an  avoidance  of  a  strike  are  good. 
This  should  have  the  effect  of  further  steadying  the  pa- 
per market.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
the  striking  employees  in  the  newsprint  mills  will  be 
back  at  work  within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  Canadian 
mills  affected,  notably  Sjianish  River,  Abitibi  aiul  Price 
Bros,  have  been  closed  down  about  two  weeks  now  and 
amongst  the  Toronto  papers  at  least  there  has  been  no 
shortage  of  newsprint.  These  Toronto  newspapers 
offices  depending  upon  the  striking  plants  for  their 
newsprint  supplies  have  stocks  on  hand  sufficient  for 
some  time  yet.  If  they  run  short  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  supplies  from  non-striking  mills  so  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  a  serious  shortage 
during  the  duration  of  the  trouble. 

PULP. — According  to  tiu'  Toronto  representative  of 
one  of  the  big  pulp  mills  the  pulp  sitnatiim  is  brighten- 
ing up  somewhat  and  conditions  generally  with  respect 
to  raw  stock  are  showing  some  signs  of  improvement. 
It  is  stated  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  mills  and  the 
jobbers  are  gradually  being  reduced,  although  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  threatened  strike  among  the  printers  is 
having  a  deferent  effect  on  the  turnover  and  sale  of  pulp 
tliroughout  Canada.  Several  of  the  fiiills  report  that 
the  month  of  May  has  shown  a  considerable  loosening 
up  in  pulp  shipments  and  one  mill  stated  that  the  sales 
during  the  present  month  have  exceeded  any  month 
since  January  last.  No.  1  bleached  sulphite  is  c(uoted  at 
61/2  cents;  easy  bleaching,  4  cents;  new  grade  sulphite 
$70  a  ton  and  gi-oundwood  from  $'An  to  .$40,  although 
sales  of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  made  at  slightly 
below  these  figures.  Generally  speaking  there  is  no 
fixed  market  price  for  any  of  the  lines  and  deals  are 
being  made  without  respect  to  any  standard  price 
values. 

PULPWOOD. — High  prices  were  paid  during  the 
winter  for  pulinvood  in  the  Port  Arthur  district,  from 
$12  to  $16  a  cord  being  the  ruling  quotations,  while  ties 
ai'e  being  contracted  for  at  95  cents  a  piece,  which  is  the 


highest  price  ever  received  for  this  class  of  wood.  There 
will  lie  a  cut  of  about  166,000  cords  of  pulpwood,  .')()(),- 
(100  ties  and  about  750,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  market 
for  pulpwood  throughout  Canada  remains  unsettled  and 
according  to  Toronto  contractors  there  is  no  set  price 
for  any  of  the  product. 

BOOK  PAPEli.— The  book  paper  market  continues 
to  be  in  a  verj-  unsettled  condition  and  the  same  applies 
to  bonds  and  ledgers.  While  it  is  .stated  in  some  quarters 
that  the  bottom  of  the  market  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
a  Toronto  representative  of  one  of  the  big  Canadian  mills 
stated  that  he  believed  that  there  would  l)e  no  furthei- 
reductions  for  .some  time — if  at  all,  although,  he  said, 
things  were  in  such  shape  that  a  drop  might  come  any 
time.  There  is  no  fixed  price  for  any  line  of  book  paper. 
There  are  very  few  buyers  amongst  the  jobbers  and  con- 
sumers are  apparently  using  little,  for  the  turnover  is 
the  smallest  it  has  been  for  months.  The  mills  are  get- 
ting no  big  orders  and  the  runs  are  small.  A  hand-to- 
mouth  consumption  about  describes  the  situation,  a  con- 
dition which  the  threatened  strike  of  printers  is  only 
partially  responsible  for.  Certain  it  is  that  no  whole- 
saler, retailer  or  ]n-inter  it  taking  any  chances  on  stock- 
ing up  these  days  when  they  do  not  know  how  far  the 
market  is  going  to  drop  nor  what  the  possibilities  for 
future  demand  and  consumption  are  likely  to  be.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned  no  improvement  in  trade  has  been 
noticed  although  those  mills  which  are  supplying  pub- 
lishing houses  with  paper  have  some  good  contracts  and 
in  some  cases  are  running  full. 

WRAPPING  PAPER.— There  have  been  no  changes 
in  the  prices  of  wrapping  papers  for  several  weeks.  Tlie 
market  appears  to  have  steadied  down  somewhat  but 
the  demand  is  still  off  and  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
are  complaining  of  small  business.  The  mills  are  still 
keen  after  sales  but  tlie  jobbers  are  loth  to  stock  up  and 
there  is  comparatively  little  stock  on  hand  with  any  of 
the  dealers.  Jobbers  report  that  the  holiday  had  a 
rather  up-setting  effect  on  business  but  anticipate  that 
the  clo.se  of  the  month  will  prove  a  fairly  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  to  have  been  done  during  May. 

GREASEPROOF  AND  GLASSINE.— With  "several 
of  the  Canadian  mills  closed  down  there  is  very  little 
business  doing  in  these  lines  of  paper,  although  one  mill 
reports  some  enciuiry  from  abroad  for  Canadian  lines 
which  2nay  develope  into  business  later  on.  Just  now, 
however,  the  export  demand  is  practically  nil  and  there 
is  very  little  domestic  demand.  The  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills  at  Thorold,  which  are  large  manufacturers  of 
gla.s.sine  and  greaseproof,  have  been  closed  down  for 
some  time,  but  hope  to  reopen  shortly.  There  have 
been  no  changes  recently  in  the  prices  of  the  two  lines 
of  paper  mentioned. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— Toilet  papers  are  now 
practically  down  to  pre-war  prices  and  tissues  are  not 
far  from  that  basis.  Manufacturers  report  the  market 
fairly  fine,  no  change  in  price  having  ocem-red  since 
May  9th.  The  mills  report  that  considering  the  paper 
trade  depression,  they  are  doing  a  fairly  good  volume  of 
business  and  admit  that  the  situation  could  be  a  good 
deal  worse.    While  sales  are  not  big  in  any  line  of  light 
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weight  papers  the.y  Inilk  fairlj'  large  in  the  total  and 
generally  speaking  there  is  an  optimistic  tone  to  the 
trade. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  May  "28 — (Special  Correspondence). — 
While  business  in  the  various  kinds  of  paper  at  present 
is  of  moderate  scope,  it  is  no  where  near  wliat  it  nor- 
mally is,  and  it  can  be  stated  that  the  market  is  still 
in  a  quiet  condition.  Demand  is  almost  entirely 
against  actual  and  immediate  requirements,  and  it  is 
no  secret  that  the  average  user  of  paper  board  today 
is  not  consuming  u^ual  amounts  of  goods  because  of 
the  dullness  prevailing  in  his  own  line.  However,  it 
can  also  be  said  that  the  situation  is  no  longer  going 
backward.  Such  change  as  is  developing  in  the  mar- 
ket is  toward  improvement.  The  recession  in  demand 
seems  to  have  been  d^^finitely  checked,  and  buyers  are 
gradually  though  slowly  increasing  their  operations  as 
respects  the  absorption  of  paper  supjilies. 

Here  and  there  is  a  bright  spot  in  tjje  market  which, 
owing  to  the  general  quietness,  stands  out  in  much  pro- 
minence. For  example,  coarse  tissue  papers  are  in 
growing  demand  and  activity  in  this  branch  of  the 
market  is  one  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Mills  producing  this  class  of  paper  are 
understood  to  l)e  running  at  close  to  full  eapacitj-  and 
prices  in  this  connection  are  holding  distinctly  firm. 
The  great  bulk  of  demand  is  for  tissue  towels,  napkins 
and  toilet  papers  but  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that 
sufficient  orders  are  being  placed  for  these  kinds  of 
paper  to  keep  tissue  mills  quite  bu.sy.  The  newsprint 
market  also  is  steadily  working  into  a  stronger  posi- 
tion. Doubtless  the  firmness  exhibited  in  this  branch 
of  the  paper  trade  is  due  more  to  the  strike  of  paper 
and  pulp  mill  workers  than  to  any  other  cause,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  increasing  buying  interest  is  being 
shown  in  newsprint  and  quotations  appear  to  be  stiff- 
ening. 

Apparently  offerings  of  so-called  "distress"'  lots  of 
newsprint  is  the  only  factor  keeping  prices  on  this 
kind  of  paper  from  ri.^ing.  Manufacturers  are  firm  in 
their  views  and  are  insistent  on  the  quotations  named, 
but  second  hands  are  fre(iuently  placing  newsprint  on 
the  market  at  concessions  in  price  which  gives  publish- 
ers the  idea  that  values  are  not  as  steady  as  they  in 
reality  are.  It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that 
the  man  in  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  of 
of  newsprint — not  so  must  a  jobber  or  distributer  as 
the  speculator — had  a  good  deal  of  paper  stored  up 
when  the  market  commenced  to  break  last  year,  and 
these  same  stocks  are  still  waging  a  deterrent  influence 
on  the  market  situation,  probably  more  so  now  than  in 
recent  months.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  such 
holdings  will  in  due  time  be  entirely  liquidated,  and  if 
present  manufacturing  conditions  continue,  everything 
is  in  favor  of  a  rise  in  print  paper  values.  At  least 
some  publishers  realize  that  current  production  of 
newsprint  is  far  below  normal,  and  they  are  coming 
into  the  market  off  and  on,  picking  up  such  sxipplies 
as  are  to  be  had  at  what  they  consider  attractive  prices, 
largely  with  the  idea  of  protecting  themselves  should 
the  strike  last  long  enough  to  be  creative  of  a  short- 
age of  paper.  Dealers  say  that  tecause  of  the  wide 
publicity  given  the  surplus  stocks  of  newsprint  at  the 
time  the  strike  of  mill  operatives  was  declared  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  convince  newspaper  publishers  that 


it  is  a  wise  thing  for  them  to  buy  because  of  a  proba- 
bility of  a  scarcity  developing. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  book  paper  situation.  The 
market  is  swinging  along  at  an  even  gait,  with  the  bulk 
of  activity  involving  deliveries  by  mills  on  contract. 
Manufacturer.^  are  maintaining  quotations  although  in 
frequent  cases  they  are  accepting  orders  at  figures 
under  those  they  quote,  yet  thej^  are  not  publicly  nam- 
ing lower  prices.  Machine  finished  book  is  holding  at 
between  6.50  and  7  cents  per  pound  at  mills  for  aver- 
age quality,  while  super  book  is  quoted  at  around  8.50 
cents  and  coated  at  10  cents  upwards. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  kraft  wrapping  paper 
and  prices  rule  steady  at  6.50  to  7  cents  a  pound  at 
mills  for  No.  1  domestic  kraft  and  half  a  cent  less  on 
No.  2  grade.  Jute  wrappings  are  favored  with  but  a 
slight  demand,  but  producers  are  not  slashing  quota- 
tions in  an  effort  to  stimulate  buying,  evidently  figur- 
ing that  when  consumers  are  in  need  of  supplies  they 
will  quickl.y  make  known  their  wants  and  meet  the 
[irices  asked. 

Box  boards  are  moderately  active.  Signs  are  that 
most  of  the  buying  is  being  done  by  boxmakers  with  a 
view  to  covering  forward  requirements,  as  the  average 
box  plant  is  far  from  busy,  yet  there  is  more  business 
current  than  there  has  been  in  recent  weeks  and  box 
manufacturers  seem  pretty  well  satisfied  that  board 
costs  are  about  as  low  as  they  will  go.  Plain  chip  is 
selling  at  $30  to  $35  per  ton  at  mills,  with  filled  news 
board  quoted  at  $32.50  to  $37.50  f.o.b.  mills. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  in  a 
rather  uncertain  market  position.  So  many  varied  re- 
ports are  heard  regarding  the  situation  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  just  what  the  actual  market  condi 
tion  is  or  what  really  coustitute  market  prices.  Some 
say  the  strike  of  mill  hands  and  the  resultant  drop  in 
production  has  made  for  a  decidedly  stronger  tone  and 
that  prices  are  advancing;  others  assert  that  demand 
remains  dull  and  that  pulp  can  be  obtained  at  just  as 
low  prices  as  before  the  strike.  A  fair  range  of  quot- 
ations would  seem  to  be  between  $30  and  $35  per  ton  at 
grinding  mills,  depending  on  the  haul  to  the  consum- 
ing point  and  the  freight  involved.  Indications  are 
that  inquiry  is  much  improved  though  there  is  no  con- 
crete proof  that  actual  buying  has  expanded  to  any 
material  degree. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— About  the  only  change  of  note 
reported  in  the  chemical  wood  pulp  trade  is  a  further 
decline  in  prices  on  Swedish  pulps.  According  to 
cable  advices  to  New  York  import  houses,  the  Swedish 
manufacturers'  association  lias  established  new  quota- 
tions of  4.50  cents  per  pound  landed  here  on  easy 
bleaching  sulphite,  4  cents  on  No.  1  unbleached  sul- 
phite and  3.75  cents  on  kraft  pulp.  These  prices  re- 
present reduction  of  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  cent 
])er  pound  from  previously  ruling  levels,  and  bring 
foreign  pulp  down  to  nearer  a  parity  with  prices  on 
domestic  fibre.  Foreign  bleached  sulphite,  the  bulk  of 
which  comes  from  Norway,  is  still  quoted  at  an  aver- 
age of  6.50  cents  per  pound  ex  the  dock  on  this  side, 
with  now  and  then  an  offering  noted  at  slightly  below 
this  figure. 

NcAVS  grade  sulphite  is  probably  the  strongest  item 
in  domestic  pulps  and  is  being  held  for  around  3.75 
cents  a  pound  at  producing  mills.  There  is  at  least 
some  supply  of  domestic  bleached  sulphite  available  at 
less  than  6  cents  notwithstanding  that  leading  produe- 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  cuid  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

18  East  41st  Street. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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er.s  of  this  kmd  of  pulp  L-ontiiiue  to  ask  6.50  cents  in 
the  open  market. 

A  shipment  of  125  bales  of  wood  pulp  arrived  at 
New  York  this  week  from  Hamburg,  representing  the 
first  imports  from  Europe  at  this  port  in  several  weeks. 

RAGS.— Although  some  of  the  low  grades,  chiefly 
roofing  stock,  are  in  fair  call,  paper  manufacturers  on 
the  whole  are  according  little  attention  to  rags  at  pres- 
ent and  the  market  is  in  a  dull  position.  Prices  are 
irregular  and  on  a  broad  range.  Some  dealers  are 
firm  in  their  views  and.  are  holding  stocks  at  compara- 
tively firm  levels,  whereas  others  who  are  hard  pressed 
to  tiirn  rags  into  money  are  accepting  any  reasonable 
bids  that  are  registered.  Roofing  rags  are  a  shade 
higher,  about  the  minimum  packers  will  consider  be- 
ing 75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  No.  1  packiug  and 
65  cents  on  No.  2's,  and  it  must  be  said  the  market  has 
every  appearance  of  being  fairly  well  sold  up  on  this 
class  of  material.  Old  No.  1  repacked  whites  are  of- 
fered at  6  to  6.25  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points, 
without  attracting  much  buying,  aiul  new  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings  are  available  to  mills  at  9.50  to  10  cents. 
washables  at  5  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  6  cents, 
light  silesias  at  6.50  cents,  repacked  thirds  and  blues 
at  2  cents  and  black  stockings  at  2  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Waste  paper  is  in  about  as  firm 
a  market  position  as  any  other  description  of  paper- 
making  raw  material.  In  fact,  there  is  a  decidedly 
firm  tone  to  prices  on  some  grades  of  old  paper  and  it 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  locate  sizable 
amounts  of  these  kinds  of  stock.  Soft  white  shavings 
are  held  by  packers  at  a  minimum  of  2.25  cents  per 
pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing,  and  old 
No.  1  kraft  paper  is  quoted  firmly  at  1.60  cents  or 
higher.  White  news  cuttings  have  sold  at  1.50  cents, 
and  this  is  about  the  lowest  dealers  will  consider  on 
further  orders,  while  flat  stock  is  inclining  upward  in 
value  at  a  quotable  basis  of  one  cent  to  1.05  cents  a 
pound  on  No.  1  heavy  books  and  magazines.  There  is 
but  a  scattering  demand  for  hard  white  shavings, 
which  are  quoted  at  3  cents  upward  a  pound  at  shipp- 
ing points  on  No.  1  grade.  Folded  newspapers  con- 
tinue to  be  available  at  35  to  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
f.o.b.  New  York  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  25  to  30 
cents,  though  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  sections  of  the 
East  other  than  New  York  slightly  higher  prices  pre- 
vail. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  manila  rope 
finds  a  fairly  ready  sale  to  paper  mills  at  around  a 
stationary  price  of  4  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points.       Old   bagging   is   mainly  neglected    and    it   is 


hard  to  say  what  market  values  actually  are.  No.  1 
scrap  bagging  is  offered  by  dealers  at  one  cent  per 
pound,  roofing  bagging  at  50  cents  a  hundred  and 
gunny  bagging  at  about  1.25  cents  per  pound. 


News  .From  Our  Advertisers 

ECONOMY  OIL  BOXES  (Patented). 

Paper  mill  operators  are  annoyed  with  the  leaking 
of  oils  from  dryer  bearings,  causing  framework  and 
floor  to  be  soiled  and  greasy  and  the  edges  of  the 
dryer  felts  to  decay.  To  secure  the  necessarj'  lubri- 
cation in  diyer  bearings  excessive  amounts  of  oil  are 
poured  in  by  operaLoi-s,  not  only  making  the  "mess" 
so  often  seen,  but  causing  an  extravagant  use  of 
lubricants  and  in  addition  frequent  renewaU  of  ex- 
pensive dryer  felts. 

Many  mills  are  using  grease,  which  is  unsatisfactory, 
nasty   and   dirty,    and   very   expensive. 

The  Economy  Oil  Box  was  invented  by  a  practical 
man  on  a  paper  machine.  It  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a  reservoir  in  the  top  of  tjie  cap  of  the 
dryer  bearing.  This  contains  oil,  which  is  taken  from 
the  reservoir  by  threads  of  "candle  wicking"  by  ca- 
pillary attraction  and  is  deposited  on  a  piece  of  felt 
the  width  of  the  dryer  journal  which  distributees  the 
oil  on  the  journal.  If  one  strand  of  tjie  candle  wick- 
ing is  sufficient  that  is  all  the  oil  that  is  fed  to  the 
dryer  bearing;  if  that  is  not  sufficient  two  or  three 
strands  may  be  used,  but  when  the  amount  is  deter- 
mined the  regulation  is  pasitive,  continuous  and 
reliable.  None  of  the  dirt  that  may  be  in  the  oil 
is  carried  over,  only  fres^i,  clean  lubricating  oil,  and 
it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  operator  if  any  excess 
oil  reaches  the  journal  and  thereby  oozes  out  on  the 
dryer  head. 

The  regulation  is  so  easily  controlled  that  operators 
will  minimize  the  amount  of  oil  u.sed.  The  box  is  of 
.sufficient  size  to  hold  enough  oil  for  approximately 
two  weeks'  run  but  should   be  filled  once   a  week. 

Note :  The  felt  which  is  between  the  oil  reservoir 
and  the  journal  is  simply  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
Ixix  by  clips  and  does  not  extend  into  the  oil;  it  is 
simply  the  means  of  distributing  the  oil  acro.ss  tihe 
entire  face  of  the  journal.     The  wicl-inr;  feeds  the  oil. 

It  i.s  an  automatic  ajid  reliable  oil  box  devoid  of 
any  complicated  or  delicate  parts  and  free  from  any 
adjustments,  and  feeds  just  the  amount  of  oil  re- 
quired. 

The  even  lubrication  and  reduction  of  friction  enables 
a  more  constant  speed   and  improvement  in  the  draw 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


cone. 


Bismarck  Brown  R. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet  2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


:si 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Orders  supplied  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks.       ,         Hew  Prodnota  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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of  the  paper  from  tjie  presses  and  to  the  calenders 
by  reducing  the  duty  or  "slippage"  of  the  belt 
bringing    the    power   to    t'be    dryer    section. 

Il)  has  been  determined  that  one  gallon  of  suitable 
oil  is  equal  in  efficiency  to  practically  71/2  lbs.  of 
grease,  this  amount  of  grease  being  practically  three 
times  the  value  of  one  gallon  of  oil. 

Tile  Econouiy  Box  is  clean  and  neat  and  produces 
thiei  "high  morale"  among  the  operators  which  is  so 
much  sought  by  the  army. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hydraulic   Machineiy    Company,   Montreal. 


BALE  AWEIGH  ! 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  pictorial  reproduction  of 
the  (iurney  Type  Registering  and  Recording  Dial 
Scales  which  have  been  installed  by  the  Gurney  Scale 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Out.  and  are  now  in  use  in  the 
Chicoutimi  mills.  It  is  the  first  printing  dial  scale 
made  in  the  world  and  is  claimed  by  the  (xurney  Com- 
pany to  be  a  Canadian  invention  and  development. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration  the  dial  scales  both 
weigh  and  bale  the  pulp  at  the  same  time.  The  scale 
actually  prints  the  weights,  not  merely  embossing 
them.  The  device  is  considered  to  be  most  simple  and 
a  man  who  cannot  read  or  write  but  has  his  eyesight 
can  give  accurate  returns  of  weights  passing  over  the 
scale.  Weights  are  recorded  on  a  paper  tape  in  clear, 
legible  type,  properly  inked  from  a  ribbon.  Tickets 
can  also  be  printed  simultaneously  with  the  type,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  work  ont  systems  throughout  any 
business.  Up  to  certain  limita-tions  classifications  can 
be  made  and  the  amount  of  outgoing  goods  can  be 
totalled,  the  results  being  transferred  to  a  card,  mak- 
ing a  perpetual  inventory  possible.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  use  of  the  scale  will  make  production  records  ac- 
curate, save  disputes  with  piece  workers  and  custom- 
ers, give  accurate  weight  tickets  like  cash  register  re- 
ceipts and  can  be  made  to  fit  any  business,  including 
that  of  pulp  manufacture.  The  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co. 
has  a  battery  of  the  scales  in  use  at  theii-  plant  in  Que- 
bec and  it  is  stated  that  the.y  are  giving  general  satis- 
faction to  the  company. 


STEEL  BELTING. 

Messrs.  Jones  tt  Glassfo,  Reg'd.  of  Montreal,  have 
been  appointed  Sole  Representatives  for  steel  belting 
in  Canada.  Whilst  this  steel  belting  is  new  in  Canada 
itian.v  large  industrial  plants  in  England  ai'e  users  of 
this  speciall.v  constructed  steel  belting  for  transmit- 
ting power.  Fidl  particulars  will  be  gladly  given  by 
the  Canadian  representatives. 


A    T.vpical    Scale    Installation. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  FORESTS. 

Most  of  the  land  on  which  our  Canadian  forests  now' 
^tand  is  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  it  is  suitable 
for  growing  fine  crojis  of  trees  to  keep  our  saw-mills, 
our  wagon  factories,  our  furniture  factories,  ijnd  our 
paper  mills  running  at  full  force  forever.  Let  us  all 
take  part  in  protecting  our  valuable  forests.  Fire  is  the 
enemy.  Therefore  let  us  be  carefid  with  fire  wheu  in 
the  woods. 
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SPECIFY 

"BIGGS"  GLOBor    ECYLINDER 
ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILERS 

\  IN  YOUR  NEXT  INSTALLATION 

'STEEL  PRESSURE  AND  STORAGE  TANKS 
I  FOR  THE  PAPER  TRADE 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co. 
Dept.  G.        AKRON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


CYLINDER  ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILER 
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Foster  Pressure  Regulating  Valves 

are    giving    continuous    satisfaction 

The  simplicity  and  reliability  of  Foster  Pressure 
Regulators  and  Governors  have  earned  for  them 
an  enviable  reputation.  The  leadmg  industries 
have  standardized  on  Foster  Valves. 
The  Class  "G"  is  a  Regulator  capable  of  reduc- 
ing 300  pounds  (and  even  higher)  to  zero,  and 
up  to  within  1  3  %  ol  the  initial  pressure,  in  one  stage. 
The  Class  "  W  "  is  a  general  service  Regulator  for 
steam,  air  and  hot  water,  made  in  sizes  from  f'  to 
20",  and  enjoys  its  popularity  on  account  of  its 
compactness,  ruggedness,  and  ease  of  adjustment. 

The  Class  "U"  Regulator  is  designed  for  air  and  wa- 
ter and  the  class  "V  is  suitable  for 
steam,  water,  air,  gas,  oil,  ammonia, 
acetylene  and  carbolic  acid  gas.  Both 
of  these  Regulators  will  give  the 
utmost  service  and  satisfaction. 


If  it  isn't  here 
— write  us 
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Pumps, 
Goulds'    Pumps 
Hand    Pumps 
Power  Pumps 
Steam   Pumps 
Electric    Pumps 
Hydraulic    Pumps 
Water   Pumps 
Oil    Pumps 
Stuff    Pumps 
Chemical    Pumps 
Air    Pumps 
Voorhees  Rub-steel 

Pump   Valves 


You  will  find  a  Foster  Regulator  for  every 
service,  combining  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
construction  and  operation. 

Our  nearest  Sales  Office  will  gladly  send 
full  information. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"Canada's  Depaitniental  House  for    Mtchanical   Goods" 

Halifax  Ottawa  St.   Catharines  Winnipeg  Calgary 

St.  John  Toronto  Windsor  Regina  Edmonton 

Quebec  Hamilton  Fort   William  Saskatoon  Vancouver 

Montreal  Victoria 

Fairbanks 


Morse 
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EDITORIAL 


THE   CRAB   DOES   IT 
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One  of  the  most  peculiar  cliaraeteristies  of  the 
crustacean  frequently  seen  on  the  beach  is  that  it  pro- 
gresses backwards.  Reverse  motion  is  also  possible  for 
higher  animals  and  even  with  men.  A  great  difficulty 
in  such  circumstances,  however,  is  that  it  is  difficult  for 
one  to  see  whether  he  is  going,  or,  if  the  object  is  seen 
b.y  glancing  backward,  the  vision  is  fi-e({uenth'  distort- 
ed. An  instance  of  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  lowl.\' 
crab  occurred  recently  at  Ottawa  wlieii  the  bill  for  the 
National  Research  Institute  which  had  been  wai-mly 
approved  and  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
killed  in  the  Senate.  The  opponents  of  the  biH  ap- 
parently tried  to  cover  themselves  under  the  plea  of  econ- 
omy and  with  the  statement  that  it  was  wiser  to  post- 
pone sucli  action  at  the  present  time.  As  far  as  our  (^li- 
servation  gees,  it  is  customary  to  jihint  the  crop  in  the 
spring  rather  tlian  wait  until  it  is  time  to  gather  the 
harvest.  One  cannot  hope  to  plant  and  to  reap  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  by  planting  now  that  we  may  expect 
to  obtain  results  later  on.  We  are  disajjpointed  tliat  a 
majority  of  Senators  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  sup- 
]K)i-ting  a  measure  which  will  jirovide  Canada  with  what 
is  becoming  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  pi'ogressive  na- 
tionality. Without  organized  science  available  to  assist 
in  the  industrial  and  economic  effort  of  the  country  an 
opportunity  is  being  missed  which  cannot  <jtherwise  be 
made  up. 

While  there  will  be  regret  in  many  quartei's  that  the 
Research  Institute  bill  did  not  succeed  the  first  time  to 
]iass  all  the  barriers  at  Ottawa,  those  who  believe  in  its 
importance  and  efficacy  should  net  be  unduly  dis- 
couraged. No  doubt  the  Senators  who  ojjposed  the  l)ill 
acted  according  to  their  best  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation ;  it  is  quite  probable  that  tliej-  acted  rather  in 
ignorance  than  prejudice.  While  a  fair  amount  of 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  results  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  nothing 
like  an  adequate  campaign  has  been  carried  on  to  in- 
form tiie  public  and  particularly  the  law  makers,  witli 
the  advantages  and  the  necessity  of  inaugurating  such 
an  institution  as  the  Researcli  Institute  would  be.  Can- 
ada must  have  an  organization  of  this  kind  if  we  ai-e  to 
become  the  industrially  important  nation  wliich  our 
natural  resources  will  give  us  the  right  to  be.  Success 
in  industrial  competition  depends  on  quality,  cost  and 
service.  The  first  depends  on  the  skill  and  character 
of  the  workmen ;  the  third  on  the  attitude  of  the  man- 
agement, and  the  second  on  tiie  application  of  science 


to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods.  The  Re- 
search Institute  would  affect  directly  one  of  these  prin- 
cipal factors,  imiuely,  that  of  cost  of  production,  and  as 
this  is  a  vital  factor  in  competitive  selling,  developments 
along  this  line  would  be  most  helpful  to  Canadian  in- 
dustry and  the  whole  country-  would  derive  the  advant- 
age from  efforts  along  this  line.  We  feel  sure  that  if 
the  Senators  had  had  a  proper  conception  of  the  pur- 
pose and  possibilities  of  tlie  Research  Institute  and  a 
comprehensive  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Canadian  industries  through  the  appli- 
cation of  Scientific  Research  there  would  scarcely  have 
been  a  dissenting  voice  when  the  bill  was  introduced.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  measure  will  not  long  remain  in  the 
waste  basket  but  that  it  will  be  introduced  again,  and 
backed  by  the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  publicity  whicli 
it  deserves,  there  will  be  no  question  of  its  passing.  It 
is  possible,  however,  partially  to  redeem  the  situation 
by  giving  greater  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
organizations  doing  work  along  the  lines  laid  out  for  the 
Institute  and  which  are  now  on  the  road  to  decay  for 
want  of  proper  attention.  The  views  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  should  have  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the 
need  for  scientific  research  in  Canada  along  such  lines 
as  it  is  most  appropriate  for  the  Government  to  act  and 
to  assist.  Let  us  hope  that  sucli  work  as  is  being  done 
and  sliould  be,  l)ut  owing  to  lack  of  adequate  funds  is 
not  being,  done  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  will 
now  receive  recognition,  attention  and  such  financial 
assistance  as  will  make  the  laboratory  the  help  to  the 
Canadian  i)poi}1p  that  it  sliould  be. 


THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

It  seems  that  Canada  just  begins  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  Governor-General  when  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pires and  his  successor  is  appointed.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  completed  his  service  as  the  personal 
representative  of  the  King  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
He  and  his  household  have  entered  enthusiastically 
into  the  life  of  the  people  here  and  many  Canadians 
feel  honored  in  .sharing  their  friendship  and  acquain- 
tance. The  Duke  has  travelled  extehsivel.v  and  has 
visited  many  of  Canada's  pulp  and  paper  plants.  He 
has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  industrial  life  of  tlie 
Dominion  and  its  growth.  The  democratic  spirit  of  the 
man  is  reflected  in  the  happy  way  in  whicli  his  children 
have  ])articipated  in  ap|)ropriate  sports  and  in  the  kind- 
ly and  heljiful  way  which  the  Duke,  and  Duchess  too, 
have  joined  in  patriotic  and  welfare  work.  Their  de- 
parture will  be  noted  with  general  regret  but  they  may 
feel  sure  that  they  leave  many  friends  behind  and  a 
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warm  welcome  whenever  they  may  return  to  Canada. 

A  happier  choice  for  the  successor  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  can  hardly 
have  been  made  than  is  conveyed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Lord  Byng  is  to  represent  His  Majesty  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Lord  Byng  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  Canada.  As  commander  of  the  Canadian  troops 
in  Fi-auce  General  Byng  won  the  confidence  and  love 
of  so  many  Canadians  that  he  will  find  a  very  cordial 
welcome  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
the  many  qualifications  of  Lord  Byng  for  this  position 
and  we  can  do  no  more  than  hope  that  his  stay  in  Can- 
ada will  be  as  happy  as  we  expect  it  will  be. 


Ontario    is  interested    in  the    development    of    water 
powers,  botli  by  private  interests  and  by  tlie  Hydro. 


A  VERY  GENEROUS  ACT. 

Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  very  excellent  re- 
port by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wright,  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  on  his  investigation  into  the  fun- 
damental requirements  for  the  various  pulp  and  paper 
mill  jobs  and  his  analysis  of  the  work  required  of  em- 
ployees in  different  positions.  The  i-eport  was  pub- 
lished serially  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  and  was 
later  reprinted  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Education  without  expense  except 
for  the  negligible  item  of  the  cost  of  jjaper  for  the 
covers. 

Five  hundred  copies  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  for  distribution 
in  Canada  to  those  interested.  The  Secretary  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  these  were  to  be  paid  for  and 
was  therefore  greatly  and  agreeably  surprised  when 
liis  cheque  was  i-eturned  with  a  very  courteous  letter 
from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal.  Kindly  acts  such  as 
this  are  continually  cementing  more  closely  together 
the  ideals  and  affections  of  Canadians  and  Americans 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  give  credit  for  their 
courtesy  and  generosity  to  our  contemporary  in  New 
York. 


COBWEBS. 

The  difference  between  the  groundwood  pulp  which 
sold  last  vear  at  $130  and  this  vear  at  $30  is  $100. 


The  Holland  Paper  Co.  is  helping  the  public  to  ap- 
preciate Canadian  papers  by  sending  out  a  series  of 
twelve  folders  on  fundamental  factors  in  papermaking. 
The  first  one,  on  "Rags,"  has  just  been  issued. 


There  is  a  big  fuss  in  Ontario  over  a  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment Rill  to  control  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Rainy 
River.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  Dominion's 
responsibility  for  an  international  waterway,  and  in  the 
fact    that    both    Manitoba    and   Ontario   are   affected. 


Those  who  are  still  blessed  with  a  mother  and  those 
who  have  only  memories  of  mother's  love,  will  sym- 
pathize witli  Sir  William  Price  and  his  brothei's  and 
sisters  in  the  loss  of  their  mother,  who  has  just  passed 
on  at  the  age  of  81. 


Mr.  O.  Grattan  Esmonde  leaves  Canada  by  request  of 
a  British  Columbia  court.  His  name  sounds  as  if  he 
had  committed  macaroni. 


An  employee  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  turned  a  compressed  air  hose  on  AVillie  Xault,  who, 
as  a  result  died  of  peritonitis.  The  company  has  been 
condemned  to  pay  his  widow  $10,000.  This  death  and 
fine  ai"e  an  awful  penalty  for  an  act  of  carelessness. 
There  must  be  some  way  of  putting  more  of  the  burden 
on  the  careless  man. 


Getting  back  to  normal !  The  new  price  of  newsprint 
is  to  be  i%  cents.  Whether  it  will  go  any  lower  will 
depend  on  whether  the  cost  of  production  can  be  fur- 
ther decreased  and  whether  competition  from  Europe 
can  scare  American  and  Canadian  producers  into  a 
price-cutting  contest. 


The  ]\Iinister  of  Forests  and  Mines  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, through  the  Chief  Forester,  has  prepared  a  fine 
set  of  placards  urging  greater  care  in  regard  to  tires  m 
the  woods.  The  statements  are  forceful  and  the  letter- 
ring  is  well  done  on  metal.  They  should  l)e  u  ('(nisRler- 
able  help  in  preventing  fires. 


FRANK  H.  MILHAM  DEAD. 

Frank  H.  .Milliam,  recognized  as  one  ot  the  leading 
paper  manufacturers  in  the  Middle  West,  died  recentlx' 
at  Pasadena,  California,  the  victim  of  a  heart  .sti-oke. 
Mr.  Mdham,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  still  active 
head  of  the  Bryant  Paper  Company  of  Kalamazco, 
Mich.,  was  a  successful  executive  whose  extensive  busi- 
ness connections  included  the  following :  President  of  the 
Eddy  Paper  Company,  managing  director  of  the  Mnnis- 
ing  Paper  Company,  director  in  the  Kalamazoo  \'eget- 
able  Parchment  Company,  the  Illinois  Envelope  Com- 
pany, the  Xashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the 
Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Milham  was 
also  director  in  the  Kalamazoo  National  Bank,  the  Home 
Savings  Bank,  and  otlier  local  Kalamazoo  concerns.  He 
served  two  terms  as  Mayor  of  the  Michigan  paper  city 
and  was  at  cue  time  head  of  the  Chamlier  of  Connnerce 
there.  Mr.  Milham  is  survived  by  a  wife,  a  daughter, 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 


Before  the  customer  receives  a  shipping  memo,  it 
must  undergo  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear.  When  the  memo 
form  is  printed  on  tough,  strong  Writing  Manilla,  it 's 
bound  to  reach  its  destination  in  better  shape. 


Don't  miss  the  Technical  Section  Trip  to  Three 
Rivers,  Sha.winigan  Falls  and  Grand  Mere,  leaving 
Montreal  Tuesday  evening,  June  14.  Advise  the  Secre- 
tary AT  ONCE,  if  you  want  a  Berth. 
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Sulphite  Tests  of  Average  Wood,  Infected  Wood  and  Chipper  Dust 

By  JOHN  S.  BATES. 


The  plant  e.xpprinieiitK  describprl  in  this  paper  wei';' 
carried  ont  last  December  and  January  in  the  Keno- 
gami  Mill  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co., "  Limited.  The 
writer  while  Tee^mieal  Superintendent  had  tlhe  fnll 
a«.«ii.stance  of  tihe  operating  staff  axid  wishes  to  acknow- 
ledge especially  the  co-opei*ation  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Decker, 
Sulphite  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Charles  Tennier, 
Wood  Room  Superintendent.  The  information  i.s 
published  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  in  the 
Slope  that  it  may  be  of  general  interest  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry. 

Some  years  ago  the  yields  of  sulphite  pulp  from 
the  various  digesters  were  noticeably  higher  than  at 
present  and  the  first  run  wa.s  made  on  average 
pulpwood  to  find  the  reasons  t)y  careful  measurements. 
A  second  commercial  run  was  made  on  selected  rotten 
or  infected  wood  to  compare  the  results,  in  view  of 
the  recent  practiice  of  saving  bal'sam  fir  trees  affected 
by  decay.  Following  tests  of  .siawdu.st  losses  in  con- 
nection with  chipping  pulpwood,  a  tjiird  cook  was 
made  on  the  fine  wood  material  rejected  by  tthe  chip 
screens  as  a  po.ssible  means  of  utilization  in  preference 
to  burning  in  the  boiler  house.  The  tests  were  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  tihe  regular  sulphite  for  news- 
print  and  board  products. 

Run  No.  1  was  based  on  average  pulpwood  taken 
from  the  block  pile  where  it  had  been  stored  since 
the  summer.  A  period  of  from  one  to  tjiree  years 
had  probably  been  required  for  cutting,  river-driving, 
slashing,  drum  barking  and  stacking.  On  account 
of  the  weatihering  of  the  blocks  it  was  hot  possible 
to  identify  species.  Probably  the  wood  ran  about 
7.5  per  cent  balsam  fir  and  2.5  per  cent  spruce  (white 
and  black)  within  reasonable  limits.  The  wood  was 
affected  by  partial  roti  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total,  the  infection  being  largely  in  t/ie 
balsam  fir. 
Preparing  and  Sampling  Wood: 

In  preparation  for  tlhe  run  10  cords  were  measured 
in  detail  in  the  wood  room  and  7  cords  were  merely 
racked  and  counted  in  the  yard.  On  passing  through 
tilie  wood  room  a  few  blocks  required  removal  of  small 
pieces  of  bark  by  scraping  or  by  occasional  use  of  the 
knife  barker,  tjiie  blocks  in  general  being  only  washed 
by  water  spray.  The  wood  was  thrown  off  the  con- 
veyor in  lots  from  fifty  to  a  ihxmdred  blocks  at:  a  time, 
taking  everything  of  2-foot  lengths  but  passing  sihort 
ends  of  logs.  The  blocks  were  weighed  in  lots'  of  ten 
on  a  Fairbanks  500-lb.  scale.  Each  block  was  measured 
for  length  and  diameter,  and  then  immersed  in  a 
measuring  cylinder  to  determine  solid  volume  directly 
to  one-hundredth  of  a  cubic  foot.  TJiis  measuring 
cylinder  proved  very  convenient,  being  made  of  a 
12-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  42  inches  higlh  with  .screwed 
flange  and  wooden  ba.se  and  having  a  gauge  glas.s 
attached  12  inches  from  the  bottom  with  a  .sliding 
scale  graduated  in  hundretltviis  of  a  cubic  foot  by 
direct  calibration  with  water.  The  blocks  were  then 
piled  in  a  one-cord  rack  10  ft.  long  by  6.4  ft.  high 
(128  eu.  ft.  for  2-foot  wood)  in  such  a  way  that  the 
top  blocks  did  not  project  above  the  upper  line  of 
the  rack,  and  the  count  of  blocks  per  cord  was  noted. 

Wiien  the  wood  was  chipped  for  the  sulphite  run. 
the  total   weiglht  of  sawdust  coming  through   the   chip 


screens  was  subtracted  from  the  total  weight  of  wood 
as  racked  U>  give  the  total  weight  of  chips.  Average 
moisture  contents  of  sawdust  and  chips  were  deter- 
mined separately  and  total  oven-dry  (moi.sture-free) 
weights  of  sawdu,st  and  chips  were  calculated,  tiie 
.sum  of  these  representing  the  total  oven-dry  weight 
of  wood  as  racked  and  giving  the  basis  for  calculatuig 
average  moisture  contient  of  tlhe  original  wood.  This 
procedure  for  moisture  figures  was  followed  because 
solid  wood  is  hard  to  sample  and  because  it  had  been 
noticed  that  the  moisture  was  slightly  higher  in  saw- 
dust than  in  accepted  chips,  perhap.s  on  account  of 
ice  or  water  on  the  .surface  of  the  wood  being  carried 
through   tlhe   bottom    chip   .screens. 

The  first  estimation  of  rot  was  made  by  judging 
tjie  percentage  volume  of  infected  wood  in  each  block. 
Heart  rot  was  the  most  common  and  the  weathering 
of  tlhe  ends  tended  to  obscure  some  of  the  reddish- 
brown  color.  The  second  estimation  of  rot  was  made 
by  carefully  sorting  about  50  lbs.  of  chips  sampled 
througlhout  the  chipping  operation.  This  appeared 
to  be  a  reasonable  way  of  determining  the  proportion 
of  infected  wood,  altjiough  care  had  to  be  taken  not 
to  include  the  grey  weathered  wood  and  the  .sound 
yellow  ohips  with  the  brown  infected  wood.  By  this 
.separation  of  sound  and  infected  chips  the  oven-dry 
weights  and  the  moisture  contents  were  compared. 
Nothing  was'  attempted  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  degree  of  rottenness,  as  the  methods  are  rather 
vague  and  it  would  be  hard  to  prepare  a  small  re- 
presentative sample  of  infected  wood  for  cliemical 
analysis.  In  general  the  affected  jiortions  were  of 
a  decided  brown  color,  altlumgh  rotting  had  not 
proceeded  t»  actual  punkiness  to  a  very  great  extent. 

When  tlhe  digester  was  ready,  the  conveyors  and 
screens  were  cleared,  the  mea.sured  blocks  were  chipped 
and  the  screened  eliips  were  run  directly  into  the 
digester  till  filled  to  the  usual  level.  One  4-knife 
chipper  and  one  3-knife  chipper  were  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  inclined  chip  screen.s  having  top  plates 
with  114-inch  round  holes  and  Iwttom  plates  with 
14-inch  round  ^oles  and  a  Lombard  crusher  to  break 
and  return  the  large  chips.  The  coarse  saw-dust 
formed  by  chipping  and  crushing  was  collected  from 
the  conveyors  below  the  chip  screens,  weighed  in  boxes 
on  a  Fairbanks  scale  and  sampled  throughout  to 
determine  the  average  moLsture  figure.  The  accepted 
cjiips  were  sampled  at  short  intervals  for  moisture 
te.st.  Care  was  taken  to  make  .sure  that  only  the 
measured  chips  entered  the  digester.  The  volume  of 
the  digester  was  caletdated  from  the  builder's  blue- 
print and,  after  loading-,  the  empty  space  at  the  top 
was  measured  to  calculate  the  actual  volume  occupied 
by  the  ohips.  The  figuras  .showing  tjie  degree  to  which 
tlhe  chips  packed  in  the  digester  were  then  open  to  cal- 
culation. 

As  a  numerical  expression  of  chip  sizes  the  com- 
pasite  sample  of  ohips  was  graded  in  the  laboratory 
dhip  testing  .screen.  This  apparatus  of  special  design 
consists  of  a  wooden  frame  into  w/iich  slide  five  or 
six  sieves  24  inches  by  36  inches  in  size  built  like 
drawers,  the  bottom  in  each  case  being  standard 
screen  wire  (W.  S.  Tyler  Co.)  and  the  meshes  ranging 
in  standai'd  steps  from   1.05-inch   openings  downward; 
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the  iie.st  (if  sieves  is  supported  from  tlic  flodi-  on  an 
osrillatinor  frame  of  pipe  fittin<rs  and  is  sliaken  liori- 
Zdutally  l>y  an  ect-euta-ie  at  about  200  revolutions 
per  miinite  and  mth  3  inrih«^  oKt'illation.  This  tester 
was  also  used  for  grading  sawdust  samples  in  t.'ie 
later  runs,  in  which  case  ordinary  8-mesh  and  14- 
mes'h  wire  had  to  be  used  in  the  lower  .sieves  in  ihe 
absence,  of  .standard  screen  wire  of  the  smaller  sizes. 
Vodking  and  Sampling  Pulp : 

The  difre,>--.ter  was  cooked  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ilition.s  applying  at  that  period  for  newsprint  sul- 
phite.  After  blowing  and  wa.^hing,  the  pnlp  was 
|)uinj)ed  from  t.he  blow-pit  to  the  stock  tank  and 
tlirough  the  regular  series  of  centrifugal  screens.  Care 
was  taken  to  run  the  system  clean  before  and  after 
rlie  te.st.  The  No.  1  Siilphite  of  newsprint  grade  was 
all  run  over  wet  machines  instead  of  into  the  slu.sh 
line,  and  the  laps  were  weiglhed  on  tnieks  and  sampled 
tliroughont  f <  r  average  moisture  content.  T/ie  screen- 
ings were  refined  as  usual  in  Sturtevant  Emerj-  Re- 
finei-s  and  run  over  a  wet  machine,  the  lot  being 
weighed  and  sampled  for  moisture.  The  partly  cooked 
chips  and  knots  rejected  by  the  knot  .screens  located 
fii-st  in  the  series  wefe  collected  by  settling  in  a  large 
box  on  the  discharge  line  and  measured  for  dr\' 
weight.  Wlliite  water  and  other  lo.sses  were  obseiwed 
to  be  small,  Init  were  not  measured.  T.iie  yields  of 
pulp  were  calculated  to  show  the  various  relations 
to  cordage  and  weight  of  wood  for  the  three  grades 
of  product,  asj  sihowzi  in  the  tables. 
Testing   the  Pulp : 

Sample  sheets  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  ])ulp  were  made 
up  on  the  laboratoiy  sheet  madhine  without  beating 
t.he  pulp.  Some  of  the  .sulphite  knots  were  beaten  in 
the  lalK>rat<iry  ball  mill  and  the  fibre  passing  through 
a  20-mesli  sieve  was  made  \ip  into  sample  sheets. 
The  three  sets  of  siheets  were  pressed  and  air-dried 
in  t!he  usual  way  and  tested  for  average  bursting 
strength  in  the  Mullen  tester. 

Composite  samples  of  No.  1  lapped  pul]3  were 
opened  up  with  minimum  beating  effect  in  the  labor- 
atory disintegrator,  w.'iicli  consLsts  of  a  3-inoh  brass 
pro]5eller  rotating  at  about  1,200  revolutions  per 
minute  in  a  cylindrical  .shell  and  driven  by  a  vertical 
shaft  .so  that  the  propeller  operates  with  downward 
thru.st  in  a  pail  of  stock.  The  disintegrated  pulp 
was  tested  for  comparative  freeness  in  tihe  Green  drain- 
age tester  regularly  used  on  groundwood  pulp  at  an 
oven-diy  consistency  of  0.4  per  cent  and  a  tiemperature 
of  20  degrees  Centigrade.  To  further  compare  tlie 
regular  product  with  the  .special  fibres  from  infected 
wood  and  sawdiist,  another  sample  of  disintiegrated 
pulp  was  carefidly  graded  by  wet  screening  through 
a  ne-st  of  S-inch  Tyler  .standard  laboratory  sieves 
ranging  from  20-mesh  to  200-mesih  to  i^how  the  varia- 
tion of  fibre  sizes. 

Run  No.  2  on  infected  pulpwood  was  carried  through 
in  the  same  manner  as  above  (except  that  all  the  wood 
is  measured  in  detail")  and  the  cook  was  made  in  the 
same  digester  for  direct  comparison  with  regular  pulp- 
wood.  During  tiiie  week  previous  to  the  test  rotten 
wood  was  collected  in  the  wood  room  by  thi-owing 
decidedly  infected  blocks  off  the  conveyor.  It  was 
impossible  to  identify  species  but  the  selected  wood 
was  almost:  all  balsam  fir.  This  fact  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  intei-preting  the  results,  because  the 
lower  yields  were  due  largely  to  the  higher  propor- 
tion of  balsam  fir  and  only  slightly  t.o  the  presence 
of   decav.     Heart   rot   was   universal   and   about   half 


WOOn    MEASURKilKNTS 

Run  No. 1  Run  No.  2     Run  No.  3 

Average  Infected     Chipper 

Average   Measurements.                 Wood  Wood       Sawdust 

Species  approx.,  balsam  fir, — "Jc          75  100                75 

"             "        spruce, — %....        25  25 

■2  foot  blocks  per  cord 237  195 

Length,  inches 23 ,  64 

Diameter,  inches 6.2 

Solid  wood  per  cord,— cu.  ft 97 . 7  92 . 0 

Wet  weight  per  cord,— lbs 4,503  4.500 

Moisture,— "^r 51.1  57.29 

Oven-drv  weight  per  cord,— lbs. .    2,202  1,922 

Oven-drv  weight  per  cu.  ft.,-lbs-.        22.54  20.9 

Blocks  showing  rot.— % 26  100 

Rot  by  estimating  blocks,— %...          7  44 

Rot  by  sorting  chips, — % 11  46 

Moist,  in  sorted  rotten  chips, — %  60 

Moist,  in  sorted  eound  chips, — %  51 

WOOD  FOR  ONE  DIGESTER 

Measured  wood,  — cords 17  1  18.0 

Wet  weight,— lbs 77,000  81 ,005 

Moisture,— "^c 51 , 1  57.29 

Oven-drv  weight,— lbs 37,650  34,592 

Wet  weight  of  sawdust,— lbs       .   4,4.50  5,046         .50,175 

Moisture,— %, 54.78  61.89          .58  0 

Oven-dr\'wgt.  of  sawdust,— lbs..    2,010  1,923         21,070 

Sawdust,— % 5.34  5.5 

Sawdust,— cords , 0.91  1.0              9.8 

SCREENING  TEST  OF  SAWDUST 

Retained  on  4-mesh, — % 2                  1 

Between  4  and  S-mesh,—%....  32                23 

Between  8  and  14-mesh, — %.  .  .  44                43 

Passing  14-mesh,— 'r'r     22                33 

Wood  recovered  as  chips, — cords  16. 19          16.96 

Wet  weight  of  chips,— lbs 72,550         75,759 

Moisture,— 7o  50. 87          .56. 99 

Oven-drv  wgt.  of  chips.— lbs 35,640         32,584 

Vol.  of  chips  in  digester,— cu.  ft..  4,446           4,493          2,722 
Oven-drv  weight  of  chips  per  cu. 

ft.,— lbs  8.02            7.25            7.74 
Volume    of    chips    per    original 

Cord.  cu.  ft 260              2.50 

Volumeof  chips  per  net  cord,  cu.  ft  275              265              278 
Volume   of   solid   wood    in   chip 

space,— 7c 35.5            35.0            34.2 

SCREENING  TEST  OF  CHIPS 

Between  1  in.  and  f  in.,— % ...  22                18 

Between  j  in  .and  2  in., — %  ...  31                36 

Between  i  in.  and  i  in.,— %.  .  .  22                23 

Between  I  in.  and  Jin.,— %..  .  20                19 

Passing  J  in.  (4-mesh), — %.  ...  5                    4 

of  t;ie  wood  mass  was  affected,  some  blocks  showing 
practically  100  per  cent  of  discoloration  and  others 
as  low  as  20  per  cent.  The  freqtiency  of  large  blocks 
pointed  to  the  greatest  trouble  being  in  the  butt  logs 
of  balsam  fir.  In  general  the  infected  portions  were 
reddish-brown  in  color  and  the  wood  still  firm,  al- 
thoug-'li  some  of  the  blocks  were  punky  and  occa.sionally 
hollow.  It  was  not  possible  to  state  exactly  how  rotten 
the  wood  was,  except  in  the  manner  described.  How- 
ever, in  t;iis  respect  the  \v'hole  mass  served  as  a  test 
of  quality  in  the  sulphite  run. 

Run  No.  3  on  sawdust  formed  during  the  chipping 
and  cru.shing  of  regular  pulpwood  presented  an  in- 
teresting experiment;  in  relation  to  the  runs  on  aver- 
age and  infected  wood.  Witlhi  medium-sized  chip 
screen  openings  and  insufficient  screening  area  a  large 
proportion  of  the  chips  were  going  through  the 
crusher,  so  i'fiait  tihe  sawdu.st  from  this  source  had 
been  running  higher  than  normal  in  addition  to  the 
.sawdust  fonned  from  frozen  wood  in  the  chippers. 
The  question  arose  as  to  the  suitability  of  this  waste 
material  for  making  sulphite  pulp  to  be  used  in  small 
proportions  in  newsprint  or  board  products  in  place 
of  .sending  the  sawdust  to  t.he  boilei-s  as  low-grade 
fuel.  The  sawdu.st  has  the  same  composition  as  average 
pulpwood  and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  cleanliness, 
but  tJiere  is  some  objection  to   leaving  it  mixed  with 
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Table  II.  SULPHITE  COOKING   DATA 

WOOD  MKASUREMRNT.S 

Run  No.  1  Run  No.  2     Run  No.  3 

Average  Infected      Chipper 

Wood  Wood        Sawdust 

Digester  No 2  2                 1 

Size  inside  shell,— ft 14x47  14x47         11x46  8 

Vol.  of  lined  digestei^~cu.  ft..  .  .   4,6.50  4,650           3,076 

Portion  unfilled  at  top.— cu.  ft...      204  1.57              354 

Net  vol.  of  chips,— cu.  ft 4,446  4,493           2,722, 

Proportion  of  digester  filled,— %         96  0  96 ,6            88 . 5 

Cooking  acid  at  27°C.,  gals  approx20,000  20,000         11,000 

Total  sulphur  dioxide,— Sc 4 .  70  4 .  93            5.12 

Free  sulphur  dioxide,— % 3 .  68  3 .  87            4 .  00 

Combined  sulphur  dioxide, — %         1.02  1,06            1.12 

Digester  steamed Dec.  20  Jan.  10        Jan.  3 

Time  to  pressure, — hrs 2\  2\              2f 

Total  cooking  time 9|  9J               15^ 

Pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in 65  65                60 

Maximum  temp.,  degrees  C 148  150              138 

YIELD. OF  NO.  1  SULPHITE  PULP. 

Weight  of  laps,— lbs 47,965  45,320         32,770 

Average  air-dry  pulp,— % 35  29  32 .  83          31 .  92 

Wgt.  of  air-dry  no.  1  Pulp,— lbs.  16,927  14,879         10,460 

Air-dry  pulp  per  original  cord-lbs      990  827 

Cds  original  wood  per  ton  of  pulp         2 .  02  2.42 

Yield  of  oven-dry  No.  1  pulp  based 

on  oven-dry  weight  of  chips —  %..        42.71  41.1             44 .  67 

Mullen     test  on  unbeaten  hand 

Sheets  points  per  lb .          0.59  0.65            0.52 

Freeness  test  of  disintegrated  pulp 
in  green  tester  at  0.4^7^,  and  20°C., 

[c.  c.      670  670              6,33 
'  creening  test  of  disintegrated  pulp 

Between  20  and  65  mesh,— %..  .        84  75                67 

between  65  and  100  mesh,— %.  .          3  4                   6 

Between  100  and  200  mesh,— %.          3  4                  3 

Passing   200-mesh,— % 10  17                24 

Table    III.    PULP    MEASUREMENTS 

YIELD  OF  NO.  2  SULPHITE  PULP 

(Refined  Screenings) 

Weight  of  laps,— lbs 3,165  3,340              555 

Average  air-drv  pulp,— % 34 .  24  39 .  07          42 .  93 

Weight  of  air-dry  No .  2  pulp,— lbs  1 ,084  1 ,305              238 
Air-dry   pulp   per  original   cord, 

[—lbs.          63  72 

Yield  based  on  No.  1  pulp,— %    ..         6.4  8.8             2.3 
Yield  on  oven-dry  No. 2  pulp  ba- 
sed on  oven-dry  weight  of  chips, 

[—%        2.74  3.6              1.02 
Mullen   test   of  unbeaten   hand 

[sheets  points  per —lb.                     0.67  0.63            0.44 


YEILD  OF  KNOTS,  ETC.  FROM  KNOT  SCREENS 

Weight  of  <ve  t  knots,— lbs 835            1 ,640 

Average  Air-dry  pulp,— % 22 . 9            26 .  86 

Weight  of  air-drv  knots, — lbs 191                 441 

Yield  based  on  No.  1  pulp,— %  113              3.0 
Yield  of  oven-dry  knots  based  on 

oven-dry  weight  of  chips, — % ...  0 .  48             1.2 
Mullen  test  of  beaten  hand  sheets, 

points  per  — lb.  0 .  80 


None 


regular  dhips  on  aecoiint  of  the  (langrer  of  pluggintr 
dige-ster  strainers  and  the  donbt  about  yield  in  the 
quick-i-ook   proces.?!  at   high  temperatiiires. 

In  prepartion  for  tjie  test,  a  pile  of  sawdust  suf- 
ficient for  the  smaller  digester  wa.s  collected  in  the 
wood-room  from  the  material  coming  through  the 
i/i-inch  round  holes  of  the  bottom  plates  of  the  flat 
chip  screerus.  The  conveyors  and  chip  loft  were  cleared 
and  t,he  sawdust  fed  directly  into  the  digester.  The 
sawdust  was  handled  in  three  boxes,  each  holding 
8.83  cubic  feet  levelled  off  and  every  fourt.h  load  was 
wjiglhted  before  dumping  on  the  belt  conveyor.  The 
b'!  es  were  counted  and  the  average  net  weight  used 
a*.-  a  ba,sis  for  calculating  the  total  weight  of  sawdust. 
Everj'  .second  load  was  sampled  to  determine  the  av- 
erage   moisture    content    wjiieh    was    somewhat    higher 


than  lliat  of  rcgiihir  cliips.  The  digester  was  cooked 
with  live  steam  at  rather  low  pressure  and  teiiiperatiirc, 
and  therefore  re(|uired  a  longer  time  than  for  chip.s. 
Thi.s  was  done  to  obtain  fairly  uniform  circulation  and 
to  prevent  plugging  of  the  strainers  and  loss  of  saw- 
dust thi'ougli  the  relief  line.  No  particular  trouble  was 
met  with  and  the  pull)  was  carried  through  the  system 
in  the  usual  way. 

Summary  of  Resiiltx: 

The  results  are  summarized  in  the  tables  and  require 
little  explanation.  A  few  points  may  be  referred  to 
briefly.  As  the  cord  is  a  variable  measure  in  relation 
to  actual  volume  and  M^eight  of  wood,  the  figures  in 
this  connection  are  stibject  to  some  allowance  and  are 
not  as  definite  as  the  true  weight  figures.  The  I'csults 
quoted  in  terms  of  air-dry  pulp  are  on  the  usual  basis  of 
pulp  containing  10  per  cent  of  moisture. 

In  Run  No.  1  the  average  pulpwood  averaged  only 
6-2  inches  in  diameter  and  was  straight,  thereby  rack- 
ing closely  to  give  97-7  cu.  ft.  of  solid  wood  per  cord. 
The  wood  was  light  in  weight  due  to  the  high  propor- 
tion of  balsam  fir  (about  75  per  cent),  as  shown  by  the 
oven-dry  weight  bf  2,202  lbs.  per  cord  or  22-54  lbs.  per 
cu.  ft.     The  total  wood  required  for  the  digester  siaf- 
fered  a  loss  of  5-34  per  cent  of  sawdust  at  the  chip 
screens.     The  yield  of  No.   1  sulphite  pidp  for  news- 
print paper  was  equivalent  to  2  02  cords  of  original 
wood.    The  sample  sheets  showed  fair  quality  with  the 
presence    of    a    considerable    nuftber    of   shives.      The 
yield   of  No.   2  sulphite   pulp   in   the   form  of  refined 
screenings  amounted  to  6.4  per  cent  of  tl'ie  No.  1  pulp, 
this  proportion  depending  a  good  deal   on  the  charac- 
ter of  wood  and  the  methods  of  cooking  and  screening. 
The    sample   .sheets   showed    .satiisfactors^    strengt.h    and 
quality    saiitable    for    board    prodticts.      The    partly 
cooked   chips   and   knots   were   not   measured    very    ac- 
curately  and   the   true  yield   may   have   been    about:   2 
]ier    cent    of    tlhie    No.     1    pulp.      The    sample    sheets 
showed    that    the    knots    could    be    refined    to    strong, 
brown  pulp  for  tjlie  tougher  gi'ades  of  board. 

In  considering  tjhe  production  of  sulphite  pulp  from 
the  test  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  obtained  about 
all  the  wood  could  produce.  This  is  shown  by  llhe 
total  yield  of  oven-dry  pulp  amounting  to  45.93  per 
cent  'of  the  oven-dry  weight  of  wood  in  the  digester. 
Comparing  this  test  with  a  corresponding  test  made  ii; 
1913  in  the  same  digester,  the  yield  from  t'fie  same 
number  of  cords  was  about  20  per  cent  less  than  seven 
years  ago.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  niucih 
liig'her  proportion  of  dense  spruce  at  that  time. 

In  Run  No.  2  the  infected  wood  was  noticeably 
larger  in  size  than  average  pulpwood,  the  number  of 
2-foot  blocks  per  cord  being  195  (including  many  split 
blocks)  compared  with  237  for  regular  wood.  Rot 
therefore  appears  to  be  more  extensive  in  tjie  older 
trees  and  butt  logs.  OA^nng  to  irregtilarity  the  solid 
volume  per  cord  was  only  92  cu.  ft.,  or  6  per  cent  less 
than  average  wood.  Rotten  wood  seems  to  hold  more 
moisture  than  soimd  wood.  The  selected  wood  was 
lighter  on  the  dry  basi.v-;  than  average  wood,  as  shown 
by  the  comparative  weights  of  oven-dry  wood  per 
cu.  ft.,  20.9  and  22.54 ;  this  difference  was  largely 
due  to  the  infected  wood  being  nearly  all  balsam  fir, 
and  tjie  unit  weight  was  slightly  lower  than  the  unit 
weight  of  sound  balsam  fir.  It  therefore  appeared 
that  decay  had  not  caused  much  loss  of  wood  sub- 
stance, in  spite  of  brown  discoloration,  etc.,  to  the 
extent  of  45  per  cent  of  the  total   ma-:s.     The  loss  of 
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sawdust,  the  sizes  of  chips,  the  details  of  cooking  and 
other  conditions  were  about  the  same  as  in  Run  No.  1. 

The  yield  of  No.  1  pulp  was  7.44  tons  compared 
w'ltjn  S.46  tons  for  averaoje  wood.  For  true  compar- 
ison t!he  yield  on  the  oven-dry  weiofjit  basis  was  41.1 
per  cent  of  tbe  wood  ag'ain.sit  42.7  per  cent  for  average 
wood,  showing  very  little  real  difference.  Tlie 
strength,  freeness.  action  on  the  newsprint  paper  ma- 
chines and  quality  in  general  were  surprisingly  close 
to  regular  sulphite,  altihough  the  color  was  more  of  a 
dull  yellow  and  the  screeninsr  test  showed  more  fine 
fibres.  The  yields  of  No.  2  pulp  and  knots  were  a  little 
higher  than  usual  the  wetter  wood  due  to  the  absorbent 
action  of  decay  probably  having  some  bearing  on  this. 
The  tot^l  yield  of  No.  1  pulp,  screenings  and  knots  was 
45-9  per  cent  of  the  chips  on  the  oven-dry  weight  basis, 
or  exactly  the  same  as  in  Run  No.  1.  The  results 
showed  that  infected  wood  is  still  good  for  sulphite,  at 
least  provided  that  decay  has  only  discolored  the  wood 
without  reducing  it  to  soft  punk.  The  testing  was  not 
carried  to  full  detail  such  as  chemical  analysis  of  the 
wood  and  pulp,  bleaching  quality,  etc.,  and  complete 
results  might  have  brought  out  more  differences  from 
regular  sulphite'.  However,  the  test  cook  served  the 
pm-pose  of  showing  the  general  comparison  of  infected 
and  average  wood  for  newsprint  sulphite  piilp. 

In  Run  No.  3  the  chipper  sawdust  represented  aver- 
age pnlpwood  reduced  to  a  finely-divided  condition. 
The  material  was  practically  all  smaller  than  4-mesh 
size  and  about  one-third  was  fine  enough  to  pass  a  14- 
mesh  sieve.  On  the  other  hand  the  particles  were  not 
as  fine  or  broken  up  as  ordinary  sawdust  from  slashers 
or  sawmills.  In  general  the  particles  had  their  greatest 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  which 
would  help  to  preserve  the  fibre  length  of  the  pulp. 
The  moisture  content  was  58  pei'  cent,  being  higher 
than  for  regular  chips  (about  51  per  cent).  The  saw- 
dust packed  well  in  the  digester  to  the  extent  of  7-74 
lbs.  of  oven-dry  wood  per  cu.  ft.  compared  with  8-02  lbs. 
per  cu.  ft.  in  the  case  of  chips,  the  slightly  closer  pack- 
ing in  the  latter  case  perhaps  being  due  to  the  greater 
pressure  of  chips  in  the  larger  digester  used.  The 
cooking  time  of  15  hours  35  minutes  and  the  maximum 
temperature  of  138  degrees  centigrade  show  that  con- 
ditions were  milder  than  for  regular  newsprint  sul- 
phite. 

Washing  in  the  blow-pit  took  a  longer  time  than 
usual  by  reasons  of  the  fineness  or  "slowness"  of  the 
pulp.  The  laps  from  the  wet  machine  occasionally 
cracked  a  little  when  folding  and  the  pulp  was  slightly 
dirtier  than  usual,  but  the  product  was  comparatively 
good  in  color  and  general  appearance.  The  yield  of 
No.  1  sulphite  pulp  screened  in  the  ordinary  way  was 
high  and  amounted  to  44-67  per  cent  of  the  sawdust 
on  the  oven-dry  weight  basis,  compared  with  42-71  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  average  chips.  The  sample  sheets 
showed  fair  strength,  while  the  freeness  and  screening 
tests  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  disintegrated 
pulp  confirmed  the  presence  of  short  fibres.  The  yield 
of  No.  2  pulp  in  the  form  of  refined  screeninsrs  was 
only  2-3  per  cent  of  the  No.  1  pulp  and  there  was  of 
course  no  reject  from  the  knot  screens  that  could  be 
traced  to  the  sawdust  cooked.  The  total  yield  of  No.  1 
pulp  and  screenings  amounted  to  45-69  per  cent  of  the 
sawdust  on  the  oven-dry  weight  basis,  which  was  al- 
most as  high  as  the  corresponding  figure  of  45-93  per 
cent  for  average  chips  in  Hun  No.  1.  The  sawdust 
pulp  was  used  in  making  jute  board  on  the  cylinder 


machine,  although  it  was  considered  that  the  fibre 
would  be  (luite  suitable  for  newsprint  if  properly 
mixed  with  I'cgular  sulphite. 


RIORDON  SHAREHOLDERS  TO  MEET. 

The  fii'st  (iffi(-i;il  indication  of  the  success  of  the  recent 
appeal  to  tlic  shareliclders  of  the  ^liordon  Company, 
Limited,  is  contained  in  a  letter  sent  forward  to  them  on 
Saturday  over  the  signatures  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  directors,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Frank  P. 
Jones,  calling  a  meeting  of  shareholders  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  Montreal,  at  11.15  a.m.,  Friday,  June  10th.  The 
following  resume  of  the  matter  is  given  in  the  Gazette. 

The  letter  is  optimistic  in  tone,  and,  while  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  more  general  response 
on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  to  the  appeal  for  new 
financing,  states  that  directors  find  grounds  for  encour- 
agement in  the  results  already  attained.  It  states  that 
of  the  minimiun  of  $5,500,000  requii-ed  by  the  company 
as  indicated  in  the  directors'  letter  to  shareholdei's  of 
May  6th,  about  one  half  is  assured.  This  result  is  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  physi- 
cal impossibility  of  comjiletely  covering  the  shareholders 
before  June  1st,  to  warrant  an  extension  of  time  for  sub- 
scriptions and  a  continued  effort  to  raise  tlie  capital  re- 
quired. 

Accordingly,  those  who  have  already  subscribed,  are 
being  requested  to  extend  the  time  during  which  their 
subscriptions  are  effective,  and  those  who  have  not  al- 
ready subscribed  are  urged  in  the  letter  to  do  so  without 
delay. 

The  meeting  of  tlie  shareholders  is  being  called  to  se- 
cure their  more  active  and  energetic  co-operation,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  with  credi- 
tors are  declared  to  be  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
and  to  place  before  shareholders  a  full  statement  of  the 
compan.y's  position  as  revealed  in  the  examinati<m  of  its 
affairs  by  the  directors  durinsr  tlie  past  month. 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter  that  tlie  business  of  the  com- 
pany has  evidenced  material  improvement  during  the 
past  thirty  days,  shipments  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp 
amounting  to  4,811  tons,  which  is  approximately  55  per 
cent  of  the  company's  capacity.  This  figure  compares 
with  1,600  tons  for  the  month  of  January,  and  is  about 
25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  shipments  for  the  preceding 
month  (April.) 

The  feeling  in  quarters  in  close  touch  witli  the  com- 
pany and  with  the  market  for  bleached  suliiliite  pulp,  its 
chief  product,  is  understood  to  be  decidedly  more  opti- 
mistic than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Given  a  sufficient 
working  capital,  the  future  of  the  company  appears  to 
be  largely  a  matter  of  shipments  and  prices  for  its  pro- 
ducts, and  it  pointed  out  that  the  market  for  chemical 
pulp  is  approaching  stabilization,  tlie  decline  in  values 
having  preceded  and  been  more  precipitate  than  that 
in  many  pulp  and  paper  products,  notably  newsprint. 

Allowance  of  an  extension  of  time  for  new  subscrip- 
tions and  the  offering  of  opportunity  for  free  discu.ssion 
of  the  company's  affairs  at  a  shareholder's  meeting  will 
probably  be  accreiited  by  investors  in  the  company's 
securities  as  indications  which,  while  clearly  pointing  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  further  support  from  share- 
holders, may  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  a  measurable 
degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  company's  affairs  at  the  present  juncture.  ^. 


It  is  well  to  know  one's    limitations,  but   not    to  re- 
gard one's  self  as  absolutely  bound  by  them. 
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News  From  Europe 

(Prepared  by   Dr.    Paul   Bartliolow.) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Trade  of  Norway. 

It  is  not  likely,  unless  a  sudden  improvement  sets  in, 
that  the  wood  pulp  market  will  mauit^est  any  life.  The 
mills  are  not  operating,  but  are  awaiting  events.  It 
is  not  ea.sy  to  estimate  how  long  this  state  of  affairs 
will  go  on,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  another  mouth  there 
will  be  a  return  to  activity.  The  paper  market  is  also 
lifeless,  few  .sales  being  reported  at  prices,  which,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  cover  the  costs  of  production.  Meanvvliile 
in  tlie  wood  pulp  market  the  situation  is  unchanged. 
No  improvement  is  ex])ected  until  after  the  coal  strike. 
A  curious  feature  is  that  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  British  paper  mill  are  confroiited  owing  to  the  coal 
strike  have  not  yet  resulted  in  a  rise  of  ij^rices.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  factors  the  seamen's  strike  and  the  im- 
pending general  strike  in  Norway  have  affected  prices 
in  a  manner  which  the  labor  leaders  find  distinctly 
disturbing.  The  public  remains  cool  and  the  paper 
maker  and  other  manufacturers  have  decided  to  "sit 
tight."— FARM  AND,  May  12,  1921. 
The  Effect  of  the  Miners'  Strike  on  Swedish  Trade. 

The  miners"  strike  continues  to  paralyze  business 
transactions  with  England.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
tinental trade  tihe  occupation  of  tJie  Ruhr,  which  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  inevitable,  has  postponed  indefinite- 
ly the  revival  of  industry.  Further  developments  in 
connection  with  the  "sanctions"  are  also  awaited  with 
concern.  The  chemical  wood  pulp  market,  in  parti- 
cular, is  dead.  No  sales  are  reporued.  Mo.st  of  the  mills, 
which  closed  down  for  two  or  three  months,  owing  to 
the  strike,  are  working  again  in  order  to  have  suffici- 
ent stocks  to  meet  running  contracts,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  in  July  and  August  when  the  warehouses 
are  filled  up,  the  mills  will  be  forced  to  close  down 
again.  A  small  sale  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  for  tjie 
American  market  is  quoted  at  200  kroner  per  not  net 
f.o.b.  The  price,  which  is  certainly  low,  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  set-off  to  Finnish  and  Norwegian  competi- 
tion. Swedish  wood  pulp  mills  are  badly  haiulicapped 
by  the  low  rate  of  exchange  on  Finnis'i  marks  and  Nor- 
wegian kroner.  The  newsprint  mills  in  Sweden  have 
have  also  bought  parcels  of  wet  mechanical  at  100 
kronnr  per  ton  net.— AFPARSVARLDFA',  May  4,  1921. 

The  Paper  Industry  in  Switzerland. 
During  the  war  Switzerland  develo|)ed  a  good  many 
industries  designed  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  belli- 
gerants  and  of  her  own  population.  But  with  the  return 
of  peace  and  the  economy  enforced  by  high  prices,  con- 
sumers stopped  buying  to  a  great  extent  and  overpro- 
duction was  the  result.  Beside.s  this,  tnany  banks  and 
conmiercial  houses  had  placed  funds  willi  neighliourini; 
states,  the  monej-  of  which  has  greatly  depreciated,  not- 
ably in  the  case  of  the  German  mark  aiul  the  Austrian 
crown,  which  fell  to  alino.st  nothing.  This  drop  in  ex- 
change had  several  consei|uences,  it  closed  foi-eign  mar- 
kets to  Swiss  goods,  restricted  credit,  and  caused  many 
banking  difficulties.  Another  ratlher  extra(n-dinary 
result  was  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  restrict  the 
import  of  German  and  Austrian  goods,  which  were  very 
cheap,  while  practically  f(ir<-ing  Swiss  consumers  to  buy 
in  countries  at  much  higher  [ii-ices.  What  might  be  ex- 
pected has  hajjpened.  The  consumer  refuses  to  buv  and 
the  Swiss  mills,  so  far  from  being  helped,  are  closing 
down.  The  paper  industr\-,  for  instance,  has  been  ob- 
liged to  give  into  a  system  of  duties  which  economists 


call  ruinous.  At  first  the  business  depi-ession  in  the 
paper  trade  was  combated  valiantly,  but  gradually  mills 
began  to  close  until  at  present  the  lack  of  business  is 
general.  For  exaniide  Stocklin  and  Co.  of  Basle,,  and 
Walty  and  Co.  of  Ostringen,  and  the  Utendorf  mills  have 
suspended.  As  regards  the  paper  industry  the  number 
of  workmen  irt  191!)  was  3500;  of  the.se  2000  have  been 
laid  off,  while  many  others  are  working  on  part  time. 
The  effect  on  imports  nmy  be  seen  from  the  follo\ving 
table  comprising  the  year  1913  and  1920. 

1913  1920 

Grey  boards 20,370  tons     34,073  tons 

Newsprint 3,323  tons     11,709  tons 

Printings,  writings 43,(i81  tons     86,485  tons 

Thus  imports  of  newsprint,  for  instance,  increa.sed  50 
per  cent.— LE  PAPIER,  April  1921. 

Norway  and  Newfoundland. 

Narges  Vtenrikshundcl  conliains  an  intei'esting  re- 
view of  the  relative  industrial  resources  of  Norway  and 
Newfoundland.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  two  countries 
produce  similar  things — that  their  fisheries,  paper  and 
pulp  mills  are  the  most  important  industries,  and  that 
competition  is  consequently  worthy  of  notice  and  care- 
ful study.  Wood  pulp,  paper  and  groundwood  mills 
Jiave  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  which  abounds  in  New- 
foundland. Production  is  steady.  For  instance  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  which  furnishes 
the  Northcliffe  group  of  newspapers,  has  an  output  of 
200  tons  of  paper  a  day.  At  Bishop  "s  Falls,  Reed  and 
Co.  produce  about  100  tons  of  pulp  a  day.  A  new  Nor- 
wegian plant  is  situated  on  the  ea.st  coast  at  Bonavista 
Bay  by  Grand  River.  As  is  well  known  it  is  prepared 
to  make  cellulose  and  paper,  and  is  not  inferior  in  capa- 
city to  the  new  English  outfits.  The  export  of  props, 
except  from  Labrador,  is  forbidden.  In  Labrador^ 
however,  it  is  stated  that  an  American  and  English  com- 
pany for  the  export  of  props  is  in  full  swing.  All  signs 
indicate  a  great  future  in  paper  making  for  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador.— PAPIR-JOURNALEN  Auril  '>3 
1921. 


WALL  BOARD  CASE  SETTLED. 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Niagara  Wall  Board 
T'ompany  of  Buffalo  N. Y.  of  which  John  B.  0  'Brien  is 
President  and  C.  C.  Hullinger  is  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, commenced  action  against  the  Tonawanda  Board 
and  Paper  Company,  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the 
Beaver  Companies,  alleging  breach  of  contract.  After 
many  delays  and  jtostponements  for  trial,  a  settlement 
was  effected  by  the  Beaver  Companies  paying  $35,150 
to  the  Niagara  Wall  Board  Company. 

The  Niagara  Wall  Board  Company  was  founded  by 
ihe  above  proiniiient  former  officials  of  the  Beaver 
Board  Companies.  The  Niagara  Company  operates  a 
hoard  mill  and  wallboard  finishing  plant  at  Penn  Yan, 
N.Y.  Its  officei's  and  stockholders  are  also  affiliated 
witili  the  Male  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Skow- 
hegan,  Maine,  The  Niagara  Fibre  Company  of  Penn 
Yan,  N.Y.  and  the  Cornwall  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Cornwall  Out. 


Its  own  maker  would  scarcely  recognize  a  yard  order 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  lum- 
ber yard.  Writing  Manilla  fits  in  for  such  jobs  as 
though  it  were  made  for  that  one  purpose. 


The  world  is  largely  made  up  of  people  who  think 
they  could  do  the  other  fellow's  job  better 
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The  International  Paper  Mill  at  Three  Rivers 


A  great  deal  of  interest  has  very  naturally  centered 
about  the  immense  pulp  and  paper  plant  of  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  at  Three  Rivers,  Que.  The  editor 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  plant  a  short  time  ago 
and  took  a  few  pictures  which  are  herewith  shown. 
Since  that  time  there  have  of  course,  been  a  number  of 
important  developments.  It  is  quite  certain  for  one 
tiling  that  there  is  no  longer  any  snow  on  the  premises 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  blast  the  wood  out  of 
the  block  pile,  an  operation  which  is  shown  in  one  of 
the   pictures. 

The  mill  when  complete,  will  produce  about  240  tons 
of  newsprint  per  da_y  and  this  will  require  about  200 
tons  of  groundwood  aud  54  tons  of  sulphite  pulp.  Any 
excess  production  of  eithei'.  grade  of  pulp  can  be  used 
in  the  United  States  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  which  controls  the  plant  at  Three  Rivers. 

The   mill   is  all   steel  frame   covered    with   concrete 
and  the  design  aud   construction  is  in  charge  of  the 
Eugineeriug    department   of    the    International    Paper 
Co. ;  Mr.  A.  H.  White  is  Chief  Engineer. 
Plenty  of  Power. 

For  a  mill  of  this  size  a  considerable  amount  of 
power  is  necessarj-.  Electric  current  from  the  Shaw-' 
inigau  Falls  Water  &  Power  Company  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  will  be  delivered  to  the  Mill  at  66,000  volts  to  be 
transformed  to  2,200  volts  for  the  grinders,  and  to  550 
for  motors  for  general  purposes. 
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A   General   view  of  the   Mill,  as  seen   from   the  top   of   Pulpwood 

Stacker. 

The  Mill  will  use  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  h.p. ; 
a  large  proportion  of  which  will  be  consumed  by  the 
electricallj'   driven   magazine   grinders. 

For  driving  the  paper  machines,  drying  paper,  cook- 
ing sulphite,  etc.,  there  are  eight  P>.  &  W.  boilers,  of 
about  500  rated  boiler-h.p.  each.  Crude  oil  will  be 
burned  under  these  boilers. 

An  underground,  reinforced,  concrete  stoi-age  tank 
of  150,000  barrels  capacity  has  been  built  for  fuel  oil 
storage.  The  oil  from  tank  steamei-s  is  pumped  into 
these  storage  tanks. 

To  take  care  of  waste  from  the  wood  preparing  and 
to  furnish  sfime  steam,  there  have  been  installed  five 
horizontal  tubular  boilei-s. 

Filter  Plant. 

All  the  process  water  in  the  Mill  will  come  from  the 
Rt  Maurice  River  and.  that  the  qualitv  mav  be  of  the 
best,  a  gravity  sand  filter  of  20,000,000  gallons  per  24 
hours,  has  been  installed.  This  filter  system  was  de- 
signed and  furnished  by  1lie  Norwood  Engineering 
Company. 


Wood  Preparation. 

This  part  of  the  plant,  which  will  be  seen  from  one 
of  the  pictures,  is  located  at  the  river  side  and  the  logs 
are  brought  up  on  a  Ryther  and  Pringle  parallel  chain 
log  haul,  cut  into  4'  lengths  and  passed  through  12  x 
45'  barking  drums  of  which  there  are  3  supplied  by  the 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  A  cable  conveyor  car- 
ries the  blocks  to  stackers  which  are  permanently 
located.  As  the  pile  forms,  the  wood  is  conveyed  ra- 
dially by  portable  extertsion  conveyoi'^  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  pile.  The  stacker  now  installed  will  take 
cave  of  1.5,000  cords  and  there  is  place  and  provision 
for  the  installation  of  2  more  wood  storages.  A  Hiree 
strand  chain  conveyor  carries  t^ie  wood  from  the  pile 
in  winter,  or  directly  from  t'he  barking  drums  in  sum- 
mer, to  the  pulp  mill.  At  the  present  time  only  the 
sulphite  miU  is  in  operation,  this  being  located  on  the 
high  ground  a  little  back  from  the  river  and  about  on 
the  level  of  the  main  floor  of  t.he  paper  mill.  The 
groundwood  mill  is  to  be  on  a  level  willii  the  .sulphite 
mill.  There  will  be  12  magazine  grinders  built  by 
the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co. 

As  the  wood  passes  into  the  pulp  mill  it  is  carefully 
exauiiued  and  any  pieces  insufficieutly  barked  are 
further  cleaned  in  a  Green  Bay  barker  and  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  washed  as  it  passes  to  the  chippers.  There 
are  two  of  these  of  the  Carthage  make  and  the  chips 
pass  from   them  over   two   Sherbrooke  shake   screens. 


Loosening  a  "Cap"  on  the  wood-pile.    The  cloud  of  smoke  from 
the    Dynamite    is   visible 

Oversize  chips  are  treated  in  a  Lombard  crusher.  A 
bucket  elevator  carries  the  chips  to  an  enormous  chip 
-bin.  An  unusual  feature  of  this  bin  is  that  instead  of 
being  partially  supported  by  the  walls  tlie  entire 
weiglht  is  carried  on  t.hc  cenler  columns. 
Digester  Room. 
In  this  department  are  two  digesters  15  x  47'  built 
by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  third,  which  is  also  true  of  the  blow  pit 
equipment.  There  are  now  two  blow  pits,  each  with  ;i 
capacity  of  two  digester  cliarges.  After  Mashing  in 
the  blow  pits  the  stock  is  removed  to  a  storage  tank 
where  it  is  continuall.y  agitated  and  from  which  it  is 
pumped  to  the  Impco  knotters  and  then  passes  through 
the  Sherbrooke  fine  screens.  The  tailings  screen  ]ire- 
venls  loss  of  acceptable  fibre  from  the  knotters. 

At  the  i)resent  time  two  Glens  Falls  Avet  machines  of 
the  Rogers  type  run  the  pulp  into  sheets  which  are 
baled  for  shipment  to  the  Niagara  Falls  mill  of  the 
International  Pajier  Co.  On  accinint  of  tlie  quality  of 
paper  produced  at  tluit   jilanf  the  Three  Rivei's  mill  is 
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now  inakinij:  easy  hlcaehiiin'  sulphite  and  cooking  11 
hours.  The  ]n'oflut'tioii  of  the  two  dif^esters  operating 
under  these  conditions  is  about  40  tons  and  they  con- 
sume from  7.5  to  80  cords  of  wood  per  day.  When  the 
full  plant  is  in  operation  and  news  grade  sulphite  is 
produced  the  three  digesters  will  make  about  90  tons. 

In  connection  with  the  sulphite  plant  it  should  be 
remarked  that  a  well  equipped  laboratory  has  been  in- 
stalled and  a  coinpetent  chemist  in  charge.  This  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Superintendent's  office.  There 
is  also  provided  in  this  department  a  properly  equipped 
locker  room  and  lavatory. 

The.  Paper  Mill. 

At  tlu'  time  of  the  editor  s  visit  the  walls  of  the 
paper  machine  room  were  going  up  and  the  roof  was 
being  laid.  The  steel  work  for  the  machine  room  floor 
was  in  so  that  a  visitor  could  get  at  a  better  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  department  than  simply  to  mention  that 
this  room  is  173'  wide  and  320'  long.  It  will  accom- 
modate 4  Bagley  and  Sewall  machines  eac^i  with  a  164" 
wire.  It  is  understood  that  they  will  be  equipped  with 
the  General  Electric  Co.  type  of  electric  drive  and  will 


produce  at  least  60  tons  of  standard  newsprint  each 
per  day. 

The  whole  plant  appears  to  be  laid  out  on  generous 
lines  without  any  indication  of  being  over  built.  The 
construction  has  been  carried  forward  throughout  the 
winter  so  that  the  buildings  are  now  practically  com- 
plete for  the  first  unit. 

Technical  Section  Visit. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  will 
visit  this  plant  on  the  15th  of  June  and  the  members 
will  then  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
newest  newsprint  mill  in  Canada  and  one  of  which  will 
no  doubt  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient.  After 
visiting  other  mills  in  Three  Rivers  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion will  proceed  to  Grand 'Mere  and  see  in  operation 
the  fastest  running  newsprint  machines  in  the  world 
which  Ave  housed  in  a  fine  new  machine  room  at  the 
Laurentide  mill  and  after  that,  the  plant  of  the  Belgo 
Industrial  Co.,  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  will  be  visited. 

The  editor's  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Remsen, 
construction  manager  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lumber 
Co.'s  new  mill,  for  much  courtesj^  and  attention. 


Log    Haul-up,   and    Barking    Drums,   as   seen   from    the    River. 
Ready   for   Winter. 


CHEMICAL  REACTION  AFFECTS  CASEIN  GLUE. 

Although  casein  glues  are  highly  water-resistant, 
they  ultimately  decompose  when  exposed  to  a  damp 
atmosphere  for  a  long  time.  For  many  months  studies 
have  been  under  way  at  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory to  discover  the  cause  of  this  decomposition. 

The  decomposition  study  is  still  far  from  complete, 
but  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the  decom- 
position of  ordinary  alkaline  casein  glues  is  not  due  to 
the  action  of  bacteria  or  molds.  It  appears  to  be  due 
entirely  to  chemical  action  of  the  alkali  in  the  glue. 
This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

Increasing  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  glue  increases 
the  rate  of  decomposition  when  the  glue  is  kept  wet. 

Glues  containing  no  sodium  hydroxide,  although 
deficient  in  some  important  respects,  do  not  decom- 
pose as  rapidly  as  similar  glues  containing  sodium 
hydroxide. 

Cultures  of  molds  and  bacteria  could  not  be  obtained 
from  decomposed  alkaline  glues. 


Some  chemicals  which  have  antiseptic  properties  are 
found  to  improve  casein  glue,  but  this  improvement  is 
due  to  their  chemical  action  rather  than  to  their  toxic 
properties. 

Glues  can  be  completely  decompo.sed  in  a  short  time 
at  temperatures  above  that  at  which  bacteria  can 
grow. 

Further  work  is  being  directed  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  glues  which  will  resist  chemical  decomposition 
and  at  the  same  time  be  impervious  to  the  action  of 
fungi  and  bacteria  as  well  as  moisture. 


The  large  pulp  mills,  which  have  been  under  construc- 
tion at  Bear  River,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  past  two  years, 
were  opened  recently,  when  they  turned  out  their  first 
cooks  of  sulphate  pulp.  The  cost  of  its  construction 
was  $1  ,.500,000,  with  an  estimated  output  in  value  of  the 
same  amount.  The  company  has  received  an  order  from 
the  ITuited  States  which  will  keep  the  mill  in  operation 
for  three  years,  working  both  day  and  night  shifts,  em- 
ploying over  two  hundred  men.  This  is  the  only  chem- 
ical pulp  mill  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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U.  S.  PULP  PRODUCTION  FOR  APRIL. 

The  following  i.s  a  tabulation  by  the  U.  S.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  production  and  stocks  of  fin- 
ished pulp,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  on  an  air-dry  basis, 
for  April,  1921,  compared  with  April.  1920,  for  the 
operating  mills.  The  average  production  is  based  upon 
the  reports  covering  the  years  1917,  1918,  1919  and 
1920,  and  the  average  stocks  are  based  upon  the  stocks 
carried  for  the  year  1919  and  1920. 

Number     Production        On  hand 
of  for  end  of 

mills.  month.         -     month. 

Ground  Wood  Pulp: 

April,  1921    .    .      162  159.442  217,308 

Average 122,746  137,165 

Sulphite,  News  Grade: 

April,  1921   .    .       63  50,381  23,345 

Average    .     .        . .  64,922  19,800 

Sulphite  Bleached : 

April,  1921    .    .       31  22,966  13,707 

Average    .     .        .  .  44,096  8,710 

Sulphite,  Easy  Bleaching: 

April,  1921   .    .         9  5,594  776 

Average    .     .        . .  6,474  1,555 

Sulphite,  Mitscherlich : 

-      April,  1921   .    .         7  4,102  2,277 

Average    .    .        .  .  6,708  1,655 

Sulphate  Pulp: 

April,  1921   .    .       20  8,910  7,140 

Average    .    .        .  .  13,832  5,908 

Soda  Pulp: 

April,  1921   .    .       25  16,701  9,545 

Average    .     .        .  .  32,968  5,938 

Other  than  wood  pulp : 

April,  1921    .    .         5  710  194 

Average    ....  910  159 

TOTAL — for  all  grades : 

April,   1921    ....  268,806  274,292 

.  April,  1920 350,194  160,515 

April,  1919 284,984  241,613 

Average 292,656  180,880 

Total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills  on 
April  30,  amounted  to  274.292  tons.  Mill  stocks  of 
ground  wood  pulp  and  "Other  Grades"  increased  dur- 
ing the  month. 

Ratio  of  Stocks  to  Average  Production. 
Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  reports  covering  the  years 
1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920.  the  figures  show  that : 

Ground  wood  pulp  stocks  equal  46  days  average  out- 
put. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  9  days  average 
output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks,  equal  8  days  average 
output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  3  days 
average  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  9  days  aver- 
age output. 

Sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightlj''  more  than  13  days 
average  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  8  days  average  output. 
Mill  Stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulp"  equal  about 
6  days  average. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  24  days  average 
output. 


Loss  of  Production. 

The  idle  machine  time  of  grinders  and  digesters  re- 
ported to  the  Commission  for  the  month  of  April,  1921, 
is  shown  in  the  attached  tabulation.  The  time  lost  in 
April,  1920,  is  shown  by  grades  and  reasons  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  These  figures  do  not  include  15 
mills  not  in  operation. 

Loss  of  Production. 

Total. 

Grade.  1921.           1920. 

Ground  Wood  Pulp — 

Number    of    grinders 442 

Total  hours  idle 96,251 

Sulphite  News  Grade — • 

Number  of  digesters 81 

Total  hours  idle 17,808 

Sulphite  Bleaching — 

Number  of  digesters 76 

Total  hours  idle 23,099 

Sulphite,  Easy  Bleaching — 

Number  of  digesters 7 

Total  hours  idle 1,466 

Sulphite  Mitscherlich — 

Number  of  digesters •     24 

Total  hours  idle 8,902 

Sulphate  Pulp — 

Number  of   digesters 30 

Total    hours    idle 9,118 

Soda  Pulp — 

Number   of   digesters 150 

Total  hours  idle--    ^ 41,914 

Other  Grades — 

Number  of  digesters 4 

Total  hours  idle 1,536 

Total    number    of  grinders    and 

digesters 814 

Total  hours  idle 200,094* 


670 
72,265 

90 

8,711 

62 
3,649 

3 
1,052 

14 
2.391 

29 

2,752 

61 

7,887 

4 
512 


933 
99,219 


*Includes  133,767  hours  due  to  lack  of  orders. 


DR.  RALPH  E   RINDFUSZ  ELECTED  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER 

COMPANY. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Rindfusz,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  has  been  elect- 
ed secretary  of  the  big  paper-making  organization  to 
succeed  Michael  N.  Slotnick.  resigned.  In  addition  to 
his  new  duties  as  secretary.  Dr.  Rindfusz  will  continue 
as  assistant  to  the  presidient  and  will  also  retain  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  department  of  chemical  re- 
search, which  will  remain  under  the  direct  capable 
management  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Roberts. 

Dr.  Rindfusz  has  taken  an  important  part  in  formu- 
lating the  recently  announced  service  plan  by  which 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  products  are  being 
distributed  by  Eagle-A  Service  Hou.ses  throughout  the 
country.  By  this  arrangement,  which  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  vital  developments  in  providing  prin- 
ters with  their  most  important  raw  material,  the  com- 
plete line  of  Eagle-A  papers  will  be  handled  in  its  en- 
tirety by  every  one  of  a  large  number  of  the  principal 
paper  merchants  of  the  country.  In  this  way,  it  becomes 
of  the  utmost  convenience  for  printers  to  obtain  the 
only  complete  line  of  fine  papers  in  the  world  without 
the  necessity  of  shopping  among  several  distributors, 
thus  resulting  in  greater  service  through  maximum 
efficiency  and  economy  in  paper  buying. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  (_)ui'  London  Correspondent.) 
London,  May  23,  1921.— The  set  back  which  the  Bri- 
tish trade  has  received  is  attriliutable,  according  to 
Mr.  P.  W.  Holden,  the  chairman  of  Wiggins,  Teape,  & 
Co.  (1919),  Ltd.,  to  overbuying,  financial  stringency, 
and  collapsed  exchanges  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
He  estimated  that  about  an  extra  one-third  of  his  firm's 
output  was  deposited  on  the  Home  Market — a  stagnant 
market — and  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  do  business. 
A  dividend  was  agreed  upon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1920  "upon  the 
amount  for  the  time  being  paid  up  or  credited  as  paid 
up  on  the  ordinary  shares,  tlie  same  to  be  paid  less  in- 
come tax  to  the  shareholders  appearing  on  the  register 
at  the  4th  May  1921." 

Prince  of  Wales  Visits  a  Paper  Mill. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  taking  the  same  amount  of 
interest  in  the  British  paper  mill,  while  on  a  tour,  as 
he  did  while  in  Canada  on  his  triji  through  some  of  the 
mills.  •  In  fact  he  had  his  appetite  whetted  in  Canada 
for  paper  and  pulp.  The  Prince  is  now  visiting  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  on  (his  way  through  Devon  fie 
visited  the  Devon  Valley  Paper  Mill  in  which  Messrs. 
Wiggins,  Teape  &  Co.,  are  interested.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  all  the  departments  and  two  workers  with 
65  years  service  and  36  years  were  inti'oduced  to  him. 
One  of  the  great  sights  arranged  for  the  Prince  was  an 
inspection  of  the  papermaking  mae'hines,  he  became 
fascinated  with  them  and  spent  some  time  listening  to 
an  explanation  as  to  how  they  were  working.  When  the 
inspection  was  over  he  asked  to  see  all  the  men  who 
fought  in  tlie  Great  War  and  he  had  a  good  sluike  of  the 
hand  for  each  man  on  his  luck>-  return  liome. 
Paper  Makers  State  Their  Case. 
For  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  writing  on  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Bill  and  the  efforts  of  the  British  Paper- 
makers  to  get  paper  brought  within  its  scope.  "Free 
Traders"  and  "Protectionists" — and  "hike  warm" 
politicians  with  no  policy  at  all — have  l)een  writing  and 
speaking  their  views  and  I  have  endeavored  to  sum- 
marise them.  Now  I  give  the  case  for  the  Paper  Makers. 
It  states,  irHfir  alia: — "There  are  53,000  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  papermaking  industry  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  According  to  the  latest  figures  supplied 
by  the  unemployment  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  covering  the  week  ending  April  15tli,  192]  (be- 
fore the  effects  of  the  coal  strike  were  felt)  24,455  em- 
ployees were  in  receipt  of  unemployment  benefit.  Up 
to  the  end  of  September  1920,  the  paper  mills  operated 
to  full  capacity,  and  from  the  termination  of  the  war  till 
that  time  the  prices  of  foreign  papers  were  generally 
higher  than  the  prices  of  the  home  manufactured  article. 
The  collapse  of  the  oversea  market  towards  the  end  of 
1920  forced  continental  producers  to  .send  their  surplus 
tonnage  to  their  open  market — Great  Britain — and  quo- 
tations were  given  and  paper  was  sold  in  this  country 
at  far  below  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  British  mills, 
which  resulted  in  most  ca.ses  in  curtailing  the  operations 
and  in  some  ca.ses  in  the  complete  stoppage  of  liome 
mills.  The  foreign  producer  is  able  to  under.sell  British 
mills  at  a  profit  to  himself,  owing  to  heavily  depre- 
ciated currencies,  viz : — Price  per  ton  delivered  in  Great 
Britain  in  1914:  Finland  £9  12s.  6d.  was  equal  to  230 
Marks:  Germany,  £9.  18s.  4d.  was  e(|ual  to  200  marks. 
In  1921  :  Finland.  £25  10s  is  now  equal  to  4.600  marks: 
Germany.  £25  is  now  equal  to  6,600  marks.  Depreciated 
currency  allows  foreign  mills  to  obtain  20  to  33  times 
their  pre-war  price,  cutting  British  makers  by  25  per 


cent.  It  is  oi)vious  that  no  British  producer  can  meet 
competition  of  this  kind  and  that  some  immediate  cor- 
rective for  the  collap.sed  excliange  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

What  a  Subsidy  Can  Do! 

The  statement  next  goes  on  to  deal  with  i)ulp  wood 
and  Canada  is  .selected  for  comparison.  It  says:  "From 
the  best  information  available  to  the  British  trade  to- 
day, the  cost  of  producing  newsprint  paper  in  Finland 
is  2,300  Finnish  Marks  per  ton.  The  cost  of  producing 
similai'  paper  in  Germany  2,400  Marks  per  ton.  The 
German  mills  have  been  subsidised  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  to  their  chief  raw  materials,  wood  being  sup- 
]ilied  at  a  price  of  one-fourth  of  that  prevailing  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  America  or  Canada.  The  coal  for  the 
German  mills  is  also  supplied  at  a  figure  far  below  the 
economic  co.st  of  production.  Skilled  labor  in  Finland 
on  their  present  scale  is  equivalent  to  18  .shillings  per 
week  ($4),  in  Germany  to  14  .sihillings;  in  Austria  to  6 
shillings,  per  week  and  in  Belgium  to  32  shilings  per 
week,  roughly.  Similar  labor  in  British  mills  is  paid 
from  £5  IDs.  to  £6  10s.  per  week. 

The  paper  mills  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  work- 
ing full  capacity,  are  capable  of  producing  1,200,000 
tons  per  annum.  Of  this  total,  the  capacity  for  news- 
print paper  amounts  to  450,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
present  consumption  of  new.sprint  paper  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  less  than  the  amount  which  could  lie  produced  by 
British  mill.«-  alone,  so  that  ttiere  is  no  necessity  for  im- 
porting this  grade  of  paper  from  foreign  mills.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  year  the  importation  of  newsprint 
from  abroad  has  .steadily  increased  month  by  month,  so 
that  the  figure  of  importation  for  the  la.st  month  avail- 
able is  more  than  double  that  of  the  first  month  of  the 
year.  In  addition  to  present  importations  of  this  class 
of  paper  alone,  which  exceeds  2.000  tons  per  week,  the 
British  industry  is  aware  of  large  contracts  recently 
placed  with  continental  supplies,  which,  if  executed  will 
entirely  .submerge  the  industry  of  manufacturing  news- 
print in  this  coTUitry:  now,  under  the  exi.sting  circum- 
stances, can  the  British  hills  hope  to  gain  from  any  gen- 
eral revival  in  trade  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  business 
will  go  to  the  foreign  producers  who  are  (helped  by 
their  depreciated  currency)  able  to  quote  lower  prices." 
A  Remedy  Suggested. 

Dealing  Avith  the  export  trade  the  British  Paper 
Makers  say  that  prior  to  the  war  it  was  considerable  and 
in  1913,  174.945  tons  of  all  kinds  were  exported. 
"Tjeaving  out  the  period  of  the  war",  they  go  on  to  say, 
"when  export  trade  was  difficult,  the  British  paper- 
maker  was  only  .iust  beginning  to  get  back  his  export 
trade  in  1920  (total  for  that  year  117.621  tons),  when 
the  slump  produced  by  the  inroads  of  foreign  paper 
"ncn  the  British  market  reduced  the  production  of  the 
British  mills  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  increase 
his  cost  of  production,  thus  adversely  affecting  his  price 
for  export,  with  the  result  that  only  23,094  tons  of 
British  paper  was  exported  in  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year.  If  it  is  possible  bv  regulating  the  exchanges 
tio  bring  the  home  trade  back  to  British  mills,  it  will 
again  be  ncs.sible  for  them  to  compete  in  the  export 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  noint  has  been  raised  by  newspaper  publishers 
that  Brit'sli  iiancr  mills  are  unable  to  compete  with 
tlic  foreiirner  owing  to  their  having  large  .stocks  and  con- 
tracted for  further  stocks  of  their  chief  raw  material — 
wood  pnlp — at  prices  current  during  1920.  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  the  British  paper  industry  protected  it- 
self for  its  raw  material  for  the  u.sual  period  in  advance, 
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and  (inly  fur  the  usual  period.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be'  stated  in  fairness  that  the  British  mill  owners 
are  perfectly  -ftilling  to  write  down  these  stocks  of  pulp 
to  the  present  replacement  values,  assuming  the  loss 
thereby  incurred,  and  as  evidence  of  this  willingness 
they  have  this  week  redftced  their  prices  of  newspi-int 
from  4d.  (8  cents),  to  Si/od.  (7  cents)  per  lb.  and  if 
they  can  obtain  orders  which  will  enable  them  to  run 
their  mills  at  anything  like  full  capacity,  they  will  be 
able  to  still  further  reduce  their  price. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  all  the  Paper 
Makers  ask  for  is  that  they  should  be  treated  under  the 
second  jiart  of  the  Bill,  relating  to  depreciated  exchan- 
ges, in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other  trades  who  have 
suffered,  and  to  be  allowed  to  place  their  case  before 
the  Committee  of  tjie   Board  ol'  Trade." 

This  statement  submitted  for  members  of  Parliament 
and  others  on  behalf  of  the  British  Paper  maker  is  a 
very  fair  one.  Facts  are  given  and  it  reflects  great  cre- 
dit on  them  the  way  the  position  has  been  placed  on 
paper.  The  consumer,  of  course,  does  not  care  one  iota 
about  British  papermaking,  so  huig  as  he  can  get  a  cheap 
raw  material,  and  beyond  this  his  interest  in  paper- 
making  ends. 

The  Miners  Strike. 

It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  state  that  the  strike  of 
coal  miners  is  not  yet  settled.  Industry  of  all  kinds  is 
gradually  coming  to  a  standstill  '  and  the  unemploy- 
ment roll  swells  every  day.  Today  T  was  speaking  to  a 
Government  official  who  has  just  returned  from  an  ins- 
pection in  South  "Wales.  He  says  the  miners  are  idle, 
standing  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  there 
is  no  sign  of  hunger  and  everything  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  dispute  might  last  another  two  months — iniless 
something  unforseen  happens.  The  position  today  is 
really  serious  for  paper  mills. 

Pulp    Market. 

The  pulp  market  continues  dull  and  lifeless.  Prices, 
however,  are  unchanged.  With  the  present  eonditiim 
of  the  paper  industry  and  a  serious  coal  miners  srike 
in  existence  one  must  naturally  expect  a  great  depres- 
sion  in   pulp   buying. 

Among  the  Scottish  pajier  mills  closed  down  are  tlie 
Oaldercruix  &  Moffat  pap^r  mills  (Messrs.  R.  Oraig  & 
Sons,  Ltd.),  and  the  Gulter  Paper  Mills,  Deeside, 
Aberdeen,  which  emjtloys  about  700  people.  These 
mills  are  closed  until  fhe  coal  miner's  strike  is  ended. 


P.R.  WILSON  WINS   ARCHITECTURAL  HONORS. 

An  item  in  a  iMontreal  paper  a  few  days  ago  which 
caught  the  attention  of  the  editor  stated  that  P.  R. 
"Wilson,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
out  of  160  competitors  from  all  over  Canada  whose 
design  for  Canadian  Battlefields  Memorial  to  be  placed 
on  the  fields  of  Prance  had  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. "We  find  that  Mr.  "Wilson,  who  is  21  years  old, 
is  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Percy  B.  "Wilson,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  He  is  in 
his  second  year  in  Architecture  at  McOill  University, 
and  his  .succe.s.s  in  this  competition  indicates  abilit.\-  of 
no  common  order  and  gives  promise  of  a  successful 
career  in  his  chosen  jirofession.  He  is  tiow  engaged 
upon  the  yireparation  of  the  model  of  his  design  which 
is  to  be  subiiiitlcd  for  further  consideration  to  the  Cora- 
mission  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter.  "We  are 
sure  that  the  industi-y  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  this 
honor  that  thus  falls  on  the  house  of  the  president. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  PAPER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES— 1920. 

The  following  table,  which  gives  the  consumption  of 
various  grades  of  paper  in  the  United  States  in  1920 
is  taken  from  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau. 


MiU 

MiU 

Quantity 

Stocks 

Produc- 

Stocks 

Available 

Jan.  1 

tion 

Imports 

Exports 

Dec.  31 

for  Con- 

Grade 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

sumption 

Board    .  . 

40,329 

2,313.449 

• 

• 

53,104 

2,300,674 

Newsprint 

15.369 

1,511.968 

729,869 

45,976 

24,763 

2,186,467 

Book    . .     .  , 

23,279 

1,104,464 

2,170 

47,845 

25,005 

1,057,063 

Wrapping 

26.271 

S31,SS9 

2,471 

30,632 

35,800 

794,719 

Fine     .  .     . 

31,516 

389,322 

• 

• 

30,312 

390,526 

FeUs,     etc 

5,31S 

366,941 

• 

• 

13,420 

358,836 

Bag     .  .      .  , 

2.087 

211,923 

• 

* 

3,031 

210,979 

Tissue 

5,697 

177,447 

• 

* 

8,774 

174,370 

Hanging    . 

1,452 

113,824 

* 

* 

3,027 

112,249 

Other      . . 

12,483 

313,387 

125,000  tHO.OOO 
759,510    264,453 
t   Estimated 

17,160 
214,396 

I. 

193,709 

Total      .  . 

,      164,317 

7,334,614 
reported. 

7,779,592 

•   Not 

separately 

TO  MAKE  LEATHER  BOARD. 

The  Rumford  Pulp  Products  Comi)any,  it  is  rei)orted 
from  Boston,  has  secured  the  old  magnesia  mill  in  Rum- 
ford,  are  remodeling  it  and  installing  the  machinery  ne- 
cessary for  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  type  of  leather- 
board  which  is  used  for  innersoles  and  counters  on  some 
grades  of  shoes.  For  many  years  the  gigantic  plant  of 
the  Oxford  Paper  Company  in  Rumford  has  been  pro- 
ducing a  form  of  pulp  from  the  knots  and  ends  of  logs 
consumed  in  their  pulp  mills.  This  material  could  not 
be  used  in  the  production  of  the  good  grades  of  book 
paper  which  the  Oxford  Company  specializes  in.  The 
inferior  pulp  in  que.stion  has  been  shipped  out  of  the 
State  in  tlie  past  and  used  for  some  wrapping  paper  and 
bag  paper  mills.  Now  it  will  be  used  by  the  leather- 
board  company. 


A  RAPID  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  MOISTURE 
CONTENT  OF  WOOD, 

A  method  used  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
for  determining  the  amount  of  moisture  in  chips  and 
sample  borings  from  large  peices  of  wood  requires 
little  equipment  and  only  a  few  minutes  time.  The 
moisture  content  of  pulpwood  chips  can  be  found  by 
this  method  in  from  7  to  10  minutes. 

A  specified  weight  of  wood  chips,  usually  100  grams, 
is  immersed  in  kerosene  in  a  flask  or  retort,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated.  The  water  in  the  chips  changes  to 
steam  at  212  degrees,  and  goes  out  through  a  glass  tube 
in  the  cork  of  the  flask,  is  condensed  by  a  water  jacket 
surrounding  the  tube,  and  caught  in  a  measuring  glass. 
The  boiling  point  of  kerosene  being  higher  than  that 
of  water,  all  the  moisture  will  be  driven  off  the  chips 
before  the  oil  vaporizes  to  any  great  extent.  The  oil 
that  does  go  off  in  the  form  of  vapor  is  condensed  and 
caught  in  the  same  graduate  with  the  water.  When  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  is  complete,  the  oil  and  water 
are  allow^ed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  until  the  water 
has  all  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  graduate.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  wood  chips  is  then  found  by 
a  direct  reading. 

Tliis  method  has  been  checked  for  accuracy  with  the 
method  of  weighing  samples  before  and  after  oven 
drying,  and  the  variation  found  to  be  less  than  1  per 
cent. 


The  ([uestion  for  each  man  to  settle  is  not  what  he 
would  do  if  he  had  means,  time,  influence,  and  educa- 
tional advantages;  but  what  he  will  do  with  the  things 
he  has. — Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
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Judson  G.  liosebusli,  president  of  tiie  i'atteu  i'aper 
Compauy,  Appleton  Wis.,  and  several  Ureen  Buy  capita- 
lists have  subscribed  $5UU,UUU  new  capital  in  a  reorgani- 
zation which  greatly  strengthens  the  Northern  Taper 
Mill  Mills  at  Green  Bay.  The  new  interests  entering  the 
big  Fox  River  V'aley  concern  are  paper  men  oi  wide  ex- 
perience. 

Following  a  conference  held  between  mill  officials 
and  union  representatives  last  Thursday,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  settlement  had  been  effected,  eudiug  the 
strike  which  was  calletl  some  weeks  ago  by  the  500  em- 
ployes of  the  Northern  Paper  Mills.  The  men  agreed 
to  accept  a  wage  cut  of  16  2-3  per  cent.  Riots  and  dis- 
turbances, occasioned  by  interference  with  strike- 
breakers on  the  part  of  pickets,  had  led  to  a  call  for 
troops  being  made  to  Governor  Blair  of  Wisconsin 
Thursday  morning,  but  the  latter  was  not  required  to 
act  when  the  strike  suddenly  terminated  after  the  con- 
ference Thursdaj'  night.  The  request  for  troops  was 
made  after  Sheriff  Nicholas  Ryan  of  Brown  county  and 
a  force  of  armed  deputies  were  overpowered  at  the  gates 
of  the  mill  in  Green  Bay.  By  the  terms  of  tlie  settle- 
ment no  person  in  the  employ  of  the  mill  Saturday,  May 
28,  will  be  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  striker.  This 
means  that  about  200  men,  former  emplo3'es  and  strike- 
breakers, who  have  continued  working,  will  keep  their 
jobs  and  that  an  equal  number  who  struck  will  be  with- 
out jobs.  This  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  emi)loyees.  The  mill  remainsan  open  shop  plant  and 
the  settlement  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  prejudice 
towai'tl  union  or  non-union  men  in  employment,  on 
pain  of  dismissal.  The  settlement  marks  also  the  termin- 
ation of  all  labor  troubles  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  paper 
industry.  Most  of  the  mills  in  adjoining  cities  accepted 
reductions  without  resistance. 

The  Charles  Boldt  Paper  Mills  Comjiauy  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  just  completed  a  $1,()()(),00()  plant  at  New 
Iberia,  Louisiana,  for  tlie  manufactme  of  i)aper  board 
from  rice  straw.  The  product  will  be  sold  in  rolls  of 
1400  pounds  to  box  manufacturers. 

The  paper  hat  for  women  who  like  to  change  the  style 
of  their  headgear  frequently  has  reached  Chicago  from 
Paris  to  be  studied.  It  will  be  tested  by  Gage  Bros,  who 
are  contemplating  ordering  a  supply  of  them  with  a 
view  to  bringing  down  the  high  cost  of  millinerj'.  The 
sample  which  has  been  received  seems  to  dispel  all 
doubts  entertained  by  milliners,  who  when  they  thought 
of  paper  hats  saw  visions  of  three-cornered  contrivances 
constructed  out  of  newspapers  for  the  i)acificatio'.i  of 
troulilesome  children.  But  the  Parisian  hat  is  so  well 
contrived  that  it  scarcely  can  be  distinguisiied  from  those 
of  straw  and  cloth.  It  is  claimed  that  the  paper  chap- 
eaux  can  be  made  to  sell  for  such  a  low  price  that  women 
will  go  shopping  for  a  new  one  every  week  or  two. 

No  i)rogress  was  made  of  efforts  to  settle  the  strike  of 
40,000  paper  workers  in  the  United  State  and  Canada  at 
conferences  held  all  last  week  at  Albany,  N.Y.  between 
representatives  of  the  unions  and  manufaeturei-s.  Ad- 
journment was  taken  last  Friday  after  it  was  found  im- 
|)ossible  to  get  laborers  emidoyed  in  the  jmper  mills  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  tlie  jneseiit  r)4  cents  an  hour  scale. 


Wood  choppers,  wood  pileis  and  truckmen  come  under 
the  head  of  common  labor,  and  their  representatives  con- 
trolled the  union  delegates.  Tiie  representatives  of  the 
companies  said  that  54  cents  an  hour  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  scale  paid  to  skilled  men,  such  as  machinists, 
who  get  ()6  cents  an  hour.  It  is  understood  that  the  com- 
panies would  have  agreed  to  a  continuance  of  the  eiglit- 
liour  day,  but  refused  to  continue  the  conferences  when 
they  could  get  no  compromise  on  the  common  labor  wage 
scale.  Officers  of  the  union  were  authorized  to  reopen 
negotiations  with  the  companies,  which  may  be  done  tliis 
week. 

About  300  paper  mill  men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try attentled  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  last  Friday  and 
Saturday.  F.  C.  Boyce,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  president  of 
the  association,  preilicted  in  his  annual  address  that 
peace  is  near  in  tlie  paper  and  pulp  industry.  ' "  The  two 
great  problems  that  confront  the  paper  industry,"  said 
Mr.  Boyce,  ' '  are  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
labor.  The  mills  are  stocked  with  high-priced  wood. 
The  labor  problem  has  not  been  entirely  adjusted  but  I 
am  sure  that  when  the  employes  realize  that  there  must 
be  a  wage  readjustment  this  will  all  straighten  itself 
out."  Delegates  maintainetl  that  wage  readjustments 
must  be  made  if  the  industry  was  to  avoid  receiver.ships. 

Sidney  D.  Wells,  who  has  charge  of  the  United  States 
Products  Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  spoke  to  the 
paper  mill  superintendents,  saying  that  he  expects  soon 
to  bring  ilown  to  a  commercial  basis  a  process  for  bleach- 
ing Southern  pine  pulp  to  permit  of  its  use  in  high  grade 
papers.  At  present  the  Southern  product  is  used  main- 
ly for  brown  kraft  paper.  When  this  process  will  be 
utilized,  Mr.  Wells  said,  a  great  quantity  of  pulp  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  can  be  turned  to  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint.  Southern  pine  grows  two  or  three 
times  faster  than  the  Northern  tree,  he  said,  so  that  with 
proper  reforestation  a  great  increase  in  the  pulp  supply 
will  be  available.  No  more  than  33  per  cent  of  the  for- 
ests East  of  the  Rockies  are  available  for  pulp  now,  and 
from  this  87  per  cent  of  the  entire  supply  must  come. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  superintendents'  con- 
vention that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  just 
laid  before  its  employees  a  projjosed  wage  schedule  and 
open  shop  agreement  by  which  it  is  intended  to  stand  in 
the  settlement  of  wage  troubles.  The  company 's  plants 
have  been  idle  since  May  1,  when  the  workers  went  on 
strike  in  the  walkout  affecting  about  a  score  of  larire 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Attempts  at  arbitration  having  failed,  the 
company  offers  the  same  pay  rates  as  were  effective  in 
1919,  with  some  exceptions,  and  proposes  methoils  of 
settlement  of  future  disinites.  Operation  of  the  mills 
would  be  resumed,  it  was  stated,  as  soon  as  enough  em- 
ployes report  for  work.  The  company  offers  to  take 
back  former  employes  without  prejudice,  provided  they 
have  not  been  convicted  of  offences  against  the  company 
during  the  strike.  It  declares  for  an  eight  hour  day, 
"mutual  bargjiiiiinii'  between  the  company  and  ils  eiii- 
jdoyees,"  and  A\ill  iieriiiit  cmplnyees  (n  belonu'  to  labor 
unions. 
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A-1.  Paper  from  Veneer  Waste.  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
xxiii,  "lO«U  (Dec.  1.  VJ-^O).  From  Technical  Notes, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  Kaw  ma- 
terial suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  high  grades  of 
paper  is  found  in  wood  wastes  from  veneer  factories. 
The  cores  of  mauy  kinds  of  veneer  logs,  now  used  iu 
large  part  for  fuel,  would  make  excellent  pulpwood. 
in  Addition,  a  large  part  of  the  clippings  and  .small 
veneer  waste  probably  could  be  turned  into  pulp  stock 
with  profit.  Among  the  veneer  woods  whose  waste 
has  papermaking  possibilities  are  red  gum,  yellow  pop- 
lar, Cottonwood,  birch,  tupelo,  basswood  and  beeeh. — 
A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Cryptogamous  and  Aquatic  Plants  for  Paper- 
making.  CH.  GKOUl).  Papier,  xxiii,  259-63  (Nov. 
l!)20).  A  description  of  various  cryptogamous  and 
aquatic  plants  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  utiliza- 
tion for  papermaking.  The  Pisan  marshes  contain  a 
lar^e  variety  of  plants,  the  ensemble  of  which  is  known 
locally  as  "falasco.'"  Part  of  it  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mats,  cordage,  baskets,  wicker  work,  etc. 
Experiments  were  carried  out  on  several  of  the  species 
to  determine  the  yields  of  pulp.  The  plants  were  cut, 
cooked  with  6  per  cent  caustic  soda  under  three  atmos- 
pheres pressure  for  three  hours,  washed,  bleached  with 
10  per  cent  of  bleaching  powder,  pressed  and  dried. 
The  following  yields  were  obtained:  Carex  paludesa, 
43  per  cent;  Phragmites  communis,  47. .5  per  cent;  seir- 
pus  lacustris,  45..");  Tliypha  ang  slifolia,  44  per  cent; 
Cyperus  longus,  25  per  cent.  The  bleaching  of  the 
fibres  by  sulphur  dioxide  and  by  potassium  perman- 
ganate was  no  more  satisfactory  than  with  bleaching 
powder.  The  species  which  predominate  in  "falasco" 
yield  long  regular  fibers,  which  could  be  easily  utiliz- 
ed,—A.P.-C. 

A-6.  Gas  Analysis  by  Absorption  and  Titration.  R. 
S.  TOUR.  Chem.  Met.  Eng,,  xxiii,  1104-6  (Dec.  8,  1920). 
Description  of  a  gas  volume  eorapensometer  for  meas- 
uring residual  gas  volume  in  the  method  of  gas  ana- 
lysis by  absorption  and  titration,  and  of  a  nomography, 
or  alignment  chart,  for  simplifying  the  calculations  of 
results.— A.P.-C. 

A-12.  Techmcal  Casein.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng,  Chem.,  xii, 
1162-73  (Dec.  192U).  I.  Introduction,  W..  MANS- 
FIELD CLARK.  A  description  of  llie  pur]iose  and 
scope  of  tlie  investigation.  II.  Grain-curd  casein.  W. 
MANSFIELD  CLARK,  H.  F.  ZOLLNER,  A.  0.  BAIIL- 
BERG,  and  A.  C.  WEIMAR.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
the  high  grade  of  commercial  casein  required  for  the 
numufacture  of  glue  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
aircraft,  a  controlled  method  of  manufacture  was  de- 
vised and  put  into  large-scale  operation.  This  method 
was  based  primarily  upon  the  properties  of  casein  as  an 
amphoteric  electrolyte,  the  chief  control  being  exer- 
cised through  the  control  of  the  positive  liydrogen  on 
concentration  at  which  the  casein  is  precipitated  and 
at  which  the  casein  is  washed.  The  casein  so  ))i-oduced 
met  the  requirements  of  the  government  specifications, 
gave  promise  of  being  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
iiigh-grade  glue,  and  possessed  uniformity  in  physical 
characteristics  which  doubtless  would  have  eliminated 


the  necessity  for  troublesome  changes  in  glue  formulas. 
An  outline  of  the  theoretical  aspects,  details  of  manu- 
racture,  and  studies  of  the  effects  of  washing  and  ex- 
posures to  atmospheres  of  different  moisture  contents 
are  reported.  III.  Methods  of  analysis.  ROSCOE  H. 
SHAW.  A  critical  survej-  of  the  methods  of  determin- 
ing moisture,  ash,  fat,  sugar,  phosphorus,  and  lime. 
For  reliable  results  for  moisture,  the  standard  method 
of  ilryiug  to  constant  weight  in  a  partial  vacuum  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  sliould  be  used.  In  the 
case  of  low  ash  caseins  an  added  base  is  required  if  ac- 
curate results  are  to  be  obtained.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary in  medium — and  high — ash  caseins.  This  is  due  to 
the  low  lime  content  of  low-ash  caseins  which  results  in 
loss  of  phosphorus,  the  amount  of  less  depending  on 
the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  results  obtained  by 
extracting  tlie  fat  witji  ether  depend  on  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  sample,  as  the  grains  of  casein  are  hard 
and  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  solvent.  A  modific- 
ation of  the  Roese-Gottlieb  method  has  been  devised 
which  gives  accurate  results  because  the  sample  is  dis- 
solved ami  con^■(H|uently  none  of  the  fat  escapes  tlie 
action  of  the  solvent.  Sugar  was  determined  b.v  adapt- 
ing the  method  for  determining  sugar  in  cattle  food 
(method  of  Bryan.  Given  and  Straughn,  LT.S.  Dept  of. 
Agriculture,  iiureau  of  Chemistry,  Circ\ilar  Ixxi,  1911), 
The  finer  the  size  of  the  casein  granules,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  sugar  obtained.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  for  the  determination  of  phosi)liorus  was  the 
official  method  for  determining  total  phosphorus  in 
ft  rtilizers,  using  method  (a)2  for  oxidizing  and  getting 
till'  casein  into  solution  (see  Official  and  Provisional 
Methods  of  Anal.vsis,  1908,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Chemistr.v,  Bull.  107,  revised).  Tlie  deter- 
mination of  lime  offers  no  difficulty  as  all  of  it  is 
fouiul  in  the  asli  after  ignition.  IV.  Standardization 
of  the  borax  solubility  tests  for  commercial  caseins. 
HARPER  F.  ZOLLER.  The  viscosity  curve  of  casein 
borax  solutions  shows  that  the  maximum  viscosity  if 
obtained  at  a  H  ion  concentration  of  pH  8.15,  while  a 
pH  of  8.  9-9.1  the  viscosity  is  less  but  constant,  owing 
to  the  buffer  effect  «f  borax  in  the  region.  The  im- 
portance of  conducting  the  borax  test  in  this  buffeted 
region  is  discussed.  The  great  variation  in  the  vis- 
cosity of  casein  solutions  at  different  concentrations 
of  casein  is  utilized  in  the  physical  test  by  choosing  a 
concentration  whieli  will  bring  out  the  difference  in 
])h.vsical  constitution  of  casein  prejiared  under  safe  and 
dangerous  conditions  of  temperature.  The  viscosities 
of  several  caseins  in  borax  solution  are  given  to  show 
that  difference  in  physical  structure  of  casein  have 
greater  infhuMice  upon  their  viscosit.v  than  the  normal 
contaminating  substances  present  in  commercial  casein. 
High-temperature  caseins  always  exhibit  a  compara- 
tivel.v  great  initial  viscosit.v.  The  revised  method  for 
the  borax  test  is  as  follows:  The  casein  is  ground  to 
pass  a  40-mesh  sieve;  15  g,  of  the  casein  are  measured 
into  a  250  Cc.  beaker;  100  Cc.  of  0.2M  borax  at  30" 
Cent.  (76.32  g.  of  Na.,B,0;.OR,0  diluted  to  1  liter)  are 
ailed  with  vigorous  stirring.  This  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  thirty  minutes  with  thorough  stirring  at  intervals 
of  five   minutes.       During  the   first  five   minutes  the 
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mixture  should  he  stirred  ratiier  frequently.  A  casein 
of  known  purity  ;ind  conduct  should  be  used  as  control 
until  thorough  familiarity  with  t-hc  method  is  gained. 
Usually  the  character  of  the  casein  shows  up  within 
the  first  ten  minutes,  but  thirty  minutes  is  advised  for 
safety.  Longer  periods  are  unsatisfactory  becau.se  of 
the  improved  casein-liorax  test  includes  low  solution 
difficulty  in  interpretation.  The  essential  changes  in 
temperatures,  reduced  concentration  of  casein,  and  in- 
creased concentration  of  borax.  These  changes  are 
based  on  purely  physicochemical  relationships.  The 
value  of  the  casein-borax  test  is  defined  as  an  accurate 
means  of  differentiating  between  low-and  high-tem- 
perature caseins. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Measuring  the  Translucency  and  Opacity  of 
Paper.  RAYMOND  FOURNIER.  Papier,  xxiii.  2.^9-7 
(Nov.  1920).  In  Klemm's  apparatus  for  mea.suring  the 
capacity  of  paper,  the  personal  equation  plays  a  great 
part.  P.  proposes  a  modification  of  this  apparatus 
wherein  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  replaced  by  a  solen- 
ium  plate  (similar  to  those  used  in  telephotography), 
which  is  connected  to  a  .source  of  current  and  to  a  gal- 
vanometer. By  closing  the  circuit  and  noting  the  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer,  first  when  there  is  no 
paper  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  selenium 
plate,  and,  second,  when  one  or  more  sheets  of  the  jiaper 
lo  be  tested  are  interposed,  the  opacity  of  the  latter 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  detcT'mined. — A. P. -P. 

A-14;  15.  The  Determination  of  Cellulose  in  Rubber 
Goods.  S.  W.  EPSTEIN  and  R.  f.  MOORE.  India 
Rubber  J.  xlix.  No.  13,  21-8  (March  27,1920)  ,-  Chimie 
&  Industrie,  iv,  fi60-l  (Nov.  1920).  A  sample  weighing 
0..5  Gm.  is  digested  in  a  250  Oc  Flask  with  2.5  Cc  of 
freshly  redistilled  cresol  (b.p.  198°  Cent.)  foi'  four 
hours  at  160  to  18.5°,  cooled,  diluted  by  the  adilition 
of  200  Cc  of  petroleum  ether  in  small  portions  at  ii 
time  with  constant  agitation.  After  separation  of  the 
layers,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch,  washed 
five  times  with  very  hot  benzene  and  one  or  twice  with 
acetone.  The  residue  in  the  flask  is  treated  with  hot 
10  per  cent  hydi'ochloric  acid  and  ti'ansferred  to  the 
Gooch.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
done  cautiously  to  avoid  loss  of  material  in  case 
carbonates  are  present.  The  residue  in  the  Gooch  is 
washed  ten  times  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with 
boiling  water  until  the  wash  waters  no  longer  react 
acid,  then  with  acetone  until  the  washings  are  color- 
less; then  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetone  and 
carbon  disulphide  until  the  filtrate  is  colorless:  and 
finally  with  alcohol.  The  asbestos  and  precipitate  are 
removed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  whole  is  digested 
for  half  an  hour  at  75°  Cent,  with  15  Cc  of  acetic  an- 
hydride and  0.5  Cc  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
cooled,  diluted  with  25  Cc  of  90  percent  acetic  acid, 
filtered  (without  strong  suction)  on  a  tared  Gooch, 
washed  with  90  percent  acetic  acid  until  the  filtrate  is 
colorless,  and  then  four  times  more;  wash  five  times 
with  acetone,  dry  for  two  hours  at  150°  Cent.,  cool, 
and  weigh.  The  loss  represents  the  amount  of  cellu- 
lose. The  authors  give  numerous  examples  of  residts 
obtained  with  various  classes  of  goods.  The  method 
is  especially  .suited  to  the  rapid  determination  of  the 
tissue  in  waterproofed,  rubberized,  etc.,  fabrics.  It  is 
very  a'Ceurate,  especially  in  the  case  of  regenerated 
rubbers.  In  mixtures  containing  wood,  jute,  cork 
and  leather,  it  is  preferable  to  digest  for  sixteen  hours 
at  120°  Cent,  in  cresol.  By  acetylation  95  percent  of 
the  wood,  90  percent  of  the  iute,  21  percent  of  the 


cork,  and  70  percent  of  the  leather  present  is  obtained. 

The  non-acetylated  cork  may  he  separated  and  con- 
sidered as  at  70  percent  of  that  originally  present.  In 
the  absence  of  wood,  .iute,  and  cord,  leather  can  be 
determined  approximately. — A.  P.-G. 

A-16.  Acid-resisting  Alloy.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,354,- 
988,  a.ssigned  to  FOSTER  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  N.Y., 
S.  FULLERTON  WEAVER  and  JAMES  M.  REP- 
PLIER  as  trustees  Oct.  5,  1920.  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
xxiii,  988  (Nov.  17,  1920).  An  alloy  to  resist  high  tem- 
peratures and  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  chemical 
mixtures  at  high  temperatures,  consisting  of  copper, 
.50  to  60  per  cent ;  nickel,  28  to  36  per  cent ;  zinc,  4  to  8 
per  cent ;  and  iron,  4  to  8  percent. — A.  P.-C. 

A-9.  Active  or  Available  Chlorine.  J.  R.  MACMILLAN, 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1064  (Dec.  1,  1920).  The  term 
"active"  or  ■"available"'  chlorine  is  used  to  define  the 
chlorine  in  bleaching  powder  which  has  oxidizing 
power,  to  distingush  this  from  the  chlorine  which  is 
present  as  chlorides  or  chlorates.  It  is  the  u.sual  prac- 
tice in  routine  analysis  of  bleaching  powder  to  deter- 
mine the  active  chlorine  and  also  the  total  chlorine 
present.  The  difference  in  percentage  between  the 
active  and  total  chlorine  is  called  chloride  chlorine  or 
inert  chlorine.  When  bleaching  powder  is  dissolved 
the  term  "active"  chlorine  becomes  somewhat  a  mis- 
nomer, as  the  active  principle  then  is  the  oxygen  in  the 
calcium  hypochlorite,  the  results,  if  this  is  understood, 
are  expressed  correctly  either  in  terms  of  chlorine  or  of 
oxygen.  The  same  is  true  when  chlorine  is  absorbed 
in  alkaline  solutions  or  in  milk  of  lime.  If  conditions  as 
to  te.mperature  and  distribution  of  gas  are  properly 
maintained,  all  the  chlorine  absorbed  will  be  indicated 
by  analysis  to  be  "active,"  although  only  half  of  it  will 
be  present  in  the  hypochlorite  formed.  Thus  a  pound 
of  chlorine  gas  is  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  active  chlor- 
ine in  bleaching  powder.  If  some  of  the  chlorine  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  chloride  can  be  removed  from  the 
solution,  then  it  is  possible  to  get  an  analytical  result 
showing  a  higher  percentage  of  "active  "chlorine  than 
the  percentage  of  total  chlorine  present.  This  is  pos- 
sibue  because  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  solution  is 
really  what  is  determined,  although  it  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  chlorine. — A.P.-C. 

B-1.  Disease  of  Spruce  (Picea  excelsa).  Compt. 
rend.;  Bull.  Synd.  Fab.  Papier  et  Carton,  xxiii,  362-3 
(Dec.  15,  1920).  Description  of  cankerous  growth 
which  was  noted  on  young  spruce  (picea  excelsa)  in 
the  forest  of  Bareges,  about  1.500  to  1,700  meters  above 
sea-level,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  due  to  the 
presence  of  cankered  pines.  The  growths  are  of  a  bac- 
terial nature. — A.P.-C. 

..B-9.  Canada's  Pulnwood  Laws  and  Regulations. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1056  (Dec.  1,  1920).  Brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  Quebec  regulations  concerning  the  eut- 
tins:  of  timber  on  crown  lands. — A.P.-C. 

B-0.  Sodium  Fluoride  as  Wood  Preservative. 
GEORGE  M.  HUNT.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1123-4 
(Dec.  8,  1920).  A  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
sodium  fluoride  and  zinc  chloride  as  wood  preserva- 
tives, showing  that  the  matter  is  practically  one  of 
price.— A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  Gas-scrubbing  Towers  with  Internal  Packing. 
F.  G.  DONNAN  and  IRVINE  MASSON.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  236-41T  (July  31,  1920).  A  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  gas-sembbing  towers  with 
internal  packing  with  a  view  to  obtaining  as  simply  as 
pos.sible  mathematical  expressions  which  might  .serve 
(Continued    on    page    622.) 
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?CL?     AND     FaPEK     MAoAZi-NE 


-JuiK'  :i,  I'J-Ji. 


Mr.  Frank  B.  Holt,  wlio  has  l)een  at  Grand'Mere  since 
last  October  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  the 
Harland  Patent  Interlock  Electric  Drive  on  Laurentide's 
No.  8  and  9  machines  has  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Holt 
leaves  many  friends  at  Grand'Mere  where  he  entered 
lieartily  into  the  activities  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Harry  Bates,  who  during  the  construction  of  the 
new  Laurentide  machines,  was  their  representative  en- 
gineer at  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works  has  returned 
to  Grand'Mere.  He  is  now  connected  witli  the  welfare 
and  employment  work. 

Recent  visitors  at  Grand'Mere  were  Mr.  T.  Ilamsen 
and  J.  White  of  the  International  Paper  Company's  new 
mill  at  Three  Rivers. 

The  commencing  exercises  of  the  Laurentide  niglit 
school  were  held  recently  and  certificates  presented  to 
eleven  young  people  who  had  made  satisfactory  records. 
Mr.  Elhvcod  Wilson,  Director  of  the  school,  presided  and 
gave  a  brief  talk  on  the  development  and  advantages  of 
the  night  school.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  re- 
cords and  those  who  had  an  attendance  record  of  !),i  per 
cent  or  better  received  back  half  their  tuition  money  as 
their  reward. 

A  new  club  in  the  St.  Maurice  Baseball  League  is  re- 
presented by  the  team  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 
This  league  has  been  running  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  provided  a  lot  of  good  healthy  sport. 

We  notice  that  The  Digester  published  by  the  Lauren- 
tide Co.,  is  now  including  in  its  weekly  isues  a  health 
bulletin  which  is  provided  by  the  Laurentide  contract 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  for  group  in- 
surance. This  particular  bulletin  brings  home  to  the 
workers  the  dangers  due  to  the  ordinary  house  fly.  As 
it  is  printed  in  both  French  and  Englisli  and  forcefidly 
illustrated,  it  should  certainly  be  helpful  and  instructive. 

The  Yceational  courses  at  Iroquois  Falls  have  been 
completed  and  have  been  an  unqualified  success.  The 
courses  on  Acid  Making  and  Wood  Technology  were 
completed  and  the  course  on  (4rouiidwood  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  fall  when  additional  cimrses  such  as  Paper 
Making  and  .Steam  Plant  Operation  will  be  added  to  the 
list.  One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  work  has 
been  the  attendance  at  lectures  by  men  working  in  other 
departments. 

From  the  personal  column  in  the  Broke  Hustler  it 
would  appeal-  that  nearly  everybody  in  Iroquois  Falls 
has  either  just  returned  from  a  vacation,  is  contemplat- 
ing one  shortly,  or  is  enjoying  one  at  present. 

The  Associated  Beards  of  Trade  of  Ontario  will  leave 
Sunday  for  a  rather  extensive  trip  through  the  Province. 
A  number  of  pulp  and  ))aner  plants  are  included  in  the 
itinerary.  These  are  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  the  Abitihi  Mills  at  Iro(]ois 
Falls,  the  Mattagami  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls  and  the 
Snruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Companv's  new  mill  at 
Kapuskasiiig. 

The  kids  at  Irofiuois  flails  will  not  have  the  usual  con- 
cent ion  of  a  prliceman  the  small  l)ov  nsuallv  has.  Chief 
Morbcy  has  just  sent  the  boys  a  bat,  ball  and  an  infield 


glove.  In  ortlcr  to  keep  peace  in  the  family  he  has  also 
sent  a  bat  and  liall  for  indoor  baseball  to  the  girls.  The 
children  will  no  doubt  realize  now  that  they  have  a  good 
friend  in  the  chief. 

The  Spanish  River  News  is  getting  out  seme  very  at- 
tractive issues  of  their  interesting  paper. 

The  Mead  Sales  Co.,  has  been  organized  as  an  Ohio 
concern  for  the  sale  of  all  grades  of  paper  excejit  news- 
print. The  personnel  will  consist  of  the  pulp  depart- 
ment of  the  G.H.  Mead  Co.,  and  that  company  will  here- 
after confine  its  activities  to  the  .sale  of  newsprint. 

A  recent  visitor  at  the  Spanisli  River  Mills  at  tlie  Sault 
was  Mr.  G.  D.  Kilmaster,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  where  for  the  past  eight 
years  he  has  been  the  United  States  Consul. 

Mr.  George  Bearce  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau, 
New  York,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  Sturgeon  Falls  and 
Soo  mills  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills. 

The  Spanish  River  News  for  May  I28th  pays  special 
attention  to  the  Woods  Department.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  articles  (m  phases  of  the  lumbermen's 
life  and  some  good  illu.strations. 

Football  and  baseball  have  started  in  earnest  with  the 
Si)anish  River  emjdoyees  as  we  find  notes  of  their  acti- 
vities at  both  the  Soo  and  Espanola.  We  find  also  that 
lacrosse  and  cricket  are  not  overlooked.  There  must  be 
;.t  least  one  Englishman  on  the  cricket  team  as  we  notice 
the  name  of  P.  B.  Wilson,  which  we  take  to  represent  the 
President  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

According  to  the  Digester,  the  new  Laurentide  ma- 
chines are  begiinung  to  show  what  they  can  do.  An 
average  of  practically  140  tons  from  the  pair  have  been 
maintained  frr  the  three  day's  reported  upon  in  detail. 
We  understand  that  the  output  has  since  been  maintain- 
ed at  only  slightly  less  than  the  estimated  production. 

Shawinigan  Falls  and  Grand'Mere  eacli  sport  two 
tennis  teams.  Shawinigan  B  team  beat  the  Grand'Mere 
B's  at  the  Falls  while  Grand'Mere  A  team  was  victorious 
on  their  home  court. 

Mr.  B.  Hart  of  the  New  York  Times  was  a  recent  visi- 
tor of  the  Laurentide  Co.,  at  Grand'Mere. 

Duncan  B.  MacDonald,  C.A.,  aged  48,  partner  in  the. 
firm  of  Oscar  Hudson  &  Co.,  died  at  the  Western 
Hospital,  Toronto,  after  a  short  illness  from  cancel'. 
Born  in  Glengarry,  Ont.,  for  several  years  he  was 
accountant  with  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills.  Nine  years  ago  he  came  to  Toronto. 


FRASER  COMPANIES  RESUME  WORK. 

Ednuinston,  June  6. — All  the  pulji  plants  and  lumber 
mills  of  tilie  Fraser  Companies,  Limited,  in  New  Bnuis- 
wick  and  Quebec  will  be  in  operation  at  full  capacity  this 
week,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Donald  Fraser. 
Oixlers  of  sufficient  size,  altlioug.h  at  greatly  reduced 
])  rices,  have  been  obtained  to  warrant  the  starting  of  the 
machinery  in  full  capacity. 

The  companies  oi)erate  f'c  new  sulphite  mill  at  Ed- 
nuuidston,  N.B.  and  the  former  Duminion  Pulp  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Chatham,  N.B. 
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CANADA  PAPERBOARD'S  WAREHOUSE 
BURNED. 

Fire  of  luidetenniiied  oriiriii,  Saturday  nig-ht,  dv- 
.stroyed  several  tliousand  bales  of  pajjer  stoek  and  a 
large  warehouse  owned  by  the  Canadian  Paperboard 
Conipan.v,  Limited,  comer  of  William  and  Seigneurs 
.streets,  Montreal.  Although  tlie  blaze  was  of  slliort 
duration,  tlie  flames  were  so  fierce  at  tihe  beorinniug 
that  surrounding  plants  and  residences  were  threatened 
witlh  destruction.  Promjit  work  by  he  firemen,  how- 
ever, confined  tlie  fire  to  the  wareliouse,  wihieh  col- 
lapsed in  a  short  time,  portions  of  walls  falling  on 
electric   wiring   and   causing  vivid   fireworks. 

The  fire  was  discovered  by  a  night  watchman  of  the 
plant,  while  on  his  round.  When  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  warehouse  the  flames  were  sweeping  through  the 
place  and  he  immediatel.y  turned  iu  an  alarm. 

The  flames  were  fanned  against  the  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  paperboard  company  across  the  lane,  and 
also  threatened  the  Ogilvie  Floor  Mills  Company's 
plant. 

Men  were  kept  on  the  spot  watering  the  ruins  all 
night  and  throughout  Sunday.    The  debris  was  cleared 


B.   F.   ROBEBTSOir, 
Qeneial  Manager  Canadian  Paperboard  Co. 

(Photo,    courtesy    International     News    Service.) 

off  William  street  and  off  Seigneurs  street  to  allow  the 
passing  of  the  trams  of  the  Ouy  street  line. 

An  estimate  of  the  loss  was  made  at  $50,000  for  the 
building  and  $15,000  for  the  stock  by  David  F.  Robert- 
son, general,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Paperboard 
Company,  Limited,  last  night.  Mr.  Robertson  stated 
that  the  stock  of  raw  material  would  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  continuance  of  their  operations,  as 
they  had  other  factories  at  Frankford  and  Cambellford, 
Ontario,  which  can  supply  them.  Plans  will  be  made 
for  an  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Robertson  added  that  the  firemen  did  excellent  work 
in  confining  the  fire  to  the  warehouse,  especially  owing 
to  the  congested  area  in  which  it  was  situated. 


REDUCTION  IN  NEWSPRINT  PRICE. 

It  was  stated  this  week  by  an  official  of  the  ('aiuidian 
Export  Paper  Company,  Limited,  that  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  newspi'int  to  4%  cents  ])er  pound  or  $90  per  ton. 
has  been  decided  upon.  The  new  price  which  will  l)c 
effective  for  the  quarter  beginning  July  1st,  means  a  i-c- 
duction  of  $15  per  ton.  The  company  handles  the  pro- 
duct of  Price  Brothers.  Laurentide,  St.  Maurice,  Belgo- 
Canadian  and  Brompton. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  George  H.  Mead  Com- 
pany, of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  decided  upon  a  similar  reduc- 
tion. The  latter  company  handles  the  newsprint  of  the 
Spanish  River  and  Abitibi  mills. 


ANOTHER  PAPER  MILL  FOR  MANITOBA. 

Ottawa,  June  2. — A  pulp  concession  which  lias  just 
ben  granted  by  the  Government  to  J.  D.  McArthur,  of 
Winiiipesf.  is  expected  to  obviate  a  recurrence  of  the 
dearth  of  newsprint  supply  in  the  prairie  provinces. 

The  concession  consists  of  718  square  miles  of  pulp 
and  timber  land  east  of  and  ad.jacent  to  Lake  Winni- 
peg. Mr.  McArthur  is  to  construct  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  costing  at  least  one  million  dollars,  to  be  completed 
within  three  years.  It  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred tons  a  day.  Not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
pulp  is  to  be  manufactured  into  paper  at  the  mill.  The 
balance  may  be  disposed  of  otherwise,  except  that,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  is  re- 
quired for  the  domestic  market  in  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta.    If  it  is  export  will  be  banned. 

The  grant  also  involves  timber  apart  from  pulp 
M^ood.  The  concessionaire  intends  to  start  work  as 
soon  as  possible  and  give  emplo.-VTiient  to  several  liun- 
dred. 


J.   M.   IMRIE   FOR   EDMONTON   JOURNAL. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  announces  the  appointment  of 
John  M.  Inirie  as  managing  director  of  that  newspaper 
in  succession  to  the  late  M.  R.  Jennings ;  also  the  election 
to  its  board  of  directors  of  Charles  R.  Morrison  and 
Arthur  Yockney,  who  have  been  en  the  .staff  for  many 
years  as  managing  editor  and  business  manager  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Imrie,  whose  appointment  takes  effect  July 
1,  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  newspaper  work.  He 
was  manager  first  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  and 
later  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Re- 
cently he  has  been  a  memlier  of  the  head  office  staff  of 
William  Soutliam  and  Sons,  Limited,  doing  special  work 
cf  an  executive  character  for  various  newspapers  that 
company  is  interested  in. 


G.   R    .GRAY    CARRIES    WIRELESS    EQUIPMENT. 

Built  at  a  co.st  of  $200,000,  the  tug  G.  R.  Gray,  with 
engines  and  boilers  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  carry- 
ing wireless  equipment,  has  been  turned  over  to  her  own- 
ers, the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  The 
vessel,  which  is  151  feet  over  all,  24  feet  beam,  14  feet 
mcmlded  depth,  was  built  by  the  Toronto  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. ('ai)taiii  T.  I  Ganley  is  in  command  of  the  tug, 
and  at  the  "Soo"  he  will  turn  it  over  to  Captain  J.  L. 
Ramsay. 

The  G.  R.  Grav  is  named  after  the  manager  of  the 
wood  department  of  the  Spanish  River  Company.  It 
will  be  used  in  towing  pulpwood  to  the  Company 's'mills. 


Can  you  sleep  standing  up?  Then  tell  the  Secretary, 
at  once,  to  reserve  accommodation  for  you  on  the  T.  s! 
trip. 
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(Continued  from  page  619.) 
as  the  iii-eliiiiinary  basis  for  the  experimental  study  of 
the  factors  which  govern  the  design  and  operation  of 
internally  packed  gas-scrubbing  towers.  The  equa- 
tions which  are  reduced  show  in  a  quantitative 
manner  of  how  a  high  absorption  efficiency  depends 
on:  (1)  High  interfacial  area  between  gas  and  liquid. 

(2)  High  relative  motion  between  gas  and  liquid 
(within  limits).  (3)  High  degree  of  turbulent  motion 
in  one  or  more  phases.  (4)  KSufficient  rate  of  flooding 
to  secure  the  maximum  drip  effect. — A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  Gas-Scrubbing  Towers  with  Internal  Packing. 
W.  B.  VAN  ARSDEL.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1115-6 
(Dec.  8,  1920).  (See  also  previous  abstract).  Atten- 
tion is '  drawn  to  the  similarity  between  internally 
packed  gas-scrubbing  towers  and  heat  interchangers. 
and  to  the  simplification  in  the  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  by  the  use  of  heat  interchanger 
formulas. — A.    P.-C 

H-4.  Chemical  Efficiency  and  Concentration  of 
Caustic  and  Salt  from  Townsend  Cells.  ALBERT  H. 
HOOKER,  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  961-8  (Nov.  17, 
1920).  The  Townsend  cell  installation  of  the  Hooker 
Klectrochemical  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  is  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  nine  charts  are  given  and  explauied_  which 
illustrate  (1)  specific  gravity  and  grams  per  liter  of 
saturated  NaCl— NaOH  solutions  (giving  also  Engel's 
and  Winteler's  values);  (2)  per  cent  by  weight  and 
o-ram=i  per  liter  of  saturated  NaCl— NaOH  solutions; 

(3)  specific  gravity  at  20°  Cent,  and  100°  Cent,  of 
NaCl— NaOH  solutions;  (4)  specific  gravity  of  NaOH 
and  NaCl— NaOH  solutions;  (5)  specific  gravity  of 
NaCl  solutions;  (6)  solubility  of  CI  in  brine  and  water; 
(7)  water  and  salt  ratios  to  NaOH  chemical  efficien- 
cies; (8)  concentration  of  NaCl  in  NaOH  solutions; 
(9)  per  cent  NaCl  and  NaOH  during  coneentratioti.— 
A. P.-C. 

H-4.  Fundamentals  of  the  Electrolytic  Diaphragm 
Cell  HUGH  KELSEA  ^MOORE,  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
1001-5  (Nov.  24,  1920);  1072-4  (Dec.  1,  1TI20)  ;  1125-8 
(Dec.  8,  1920).  A  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
uusubmerged  diaphragm  cell,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Allen-Moore  cell,  comprising  a  detailed  study  of  brine 
composition  and  products  resulting  from  its  electroly- 
tic decomposition  in  the  cell,  current  decomposition 
and  energy  efficiencies,  rate  of  flow,  effect  of  washing 
diaphragm  on  voltage  and  current  and  decomposition 
efficiencies,  importance  of  purifying  the  brine,  causes 
of  the  variations  in  voltage  in  use,  errors  in  the  deter- 
mination of  current  efficiencies  and  necessity  of  using 
average  data,  relation  of  brine  concentration  and  tem- 
perature to  voltage  and  amperage,  cell  lag  and  instant 
results,  effect  of  small  quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  in 
the  salt  fed  to  the  cell  on  the  carbon  electrodes  and  on 
the  production  of  chlorate  in  the  cell;  together  with 
an  appendix  on  the  calculation  of  the  decomposition 
voltage  and  the  theoretical  yield  per  ampre-hour  of 
various  elements,  inorganic  compounds,  and  organic 
compounds. — A. P.-C. 

K-7.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Beating  of 
Paper  Pulp.  ANON.,  Papier,  xxiii,  255-6  (Nov.  1920). 
A  description  of  the  Schopper-Riegler  apparatus  for 
determining  the  degree  of  beating  of  pulp,  and  of  the 
method  of  carrying  out  the  test.     A.P.-C. 

K-12  New  Type  of  Suction  Box.  Fr.  patent  no. 
508,109,  ERNEST  LA]\IORT  and  MARCEL  LAMORT, 
Grand-buchy  of  Luxemburg.  Papeterie,  xlii,  1025-30 
(Nov.  25,  1920).       The  suction-box  is  constituted  by 


three  rolls,  two  of  which  are  tangent  to  the  machine 
wire  along  tyiieir  top  elements,  while  the  tJhird  is  tan- 
gent to  the  other  two.  The  latter  is  covered 
with  rubber  or  the  like,  and  travels  at  the  same 
peripheral  speed  as  the  wire  of  the  machine,  thus 
driving  the  other  two  rolls  at  this  same  speed.  The 
space  between  the  three  rolls  and  'the  wire  constitutes 
the  suction-box,  the  extremities  of  which  are  closed  by 
a  hydraulic  joint  of  any  known  form.  Just  outside 
the  deckle-straps  are  two  endless  rubber  belts,  each 
having  a  width  at  least  equal  to  half  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  widths  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  that  is  to  be  made  on  the  machine.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  belts  is  adjustable  across  the  width  of  the 
machine,  so  that  when  the  whole  width  of  the  machine 
is  not  being  used  they  cover  that  part  of  the  suction 
box  which  lies  between  the  edge  of  the  sheet  and  the 
edge  of  the  wire.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
style  of  suction-box  are:  as  the  rolls  constituting  the 
suction-box  travel  at  the  same  speed  as  the  wire  there 
is  no  friction,  and  consequently  there  is  less  wear  on 
the  wire ;  the  rubber  belts  do  away  with  the  use  of 
plungers  for  adjusting  the  length  of  the  suction-box 
to  the  width  of  the  sheet  being  made. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  The  Pope  Patent  Paper  Threader.  Paper, 
xxvii  10  28-30  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A  detailed  description 
of  the  patent  (Dec.  4,  1917)  which  covers  a  device  for 
automaticall.v  transferring  (by  means  of  air)  the  web 
of  paper  from  the  calenders  to  the  reel,  especially  on 
fast    machines. — A.   P.-C. 

K-12.  Warner's  Patent  Consistency  Regulator. 
Paper,  xxvii,  10,  210  (Nov.  10,  1920).  Brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  consistency  regulator  covered  bv  U.  S.  Patent 
No.  1,225,086,  May  8,  1917,  and  Can.  patent  No.  178,495, 
July  31.  1917.— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Improvement  to  Driers.  Fr.  patent  No.  507,- 
936,  ERNEST  PARRELL,  England.  Papeterie,  xlii, 
1073-7  Dec.  10,  1920).  The  patent  covers  a  device  for 
obviating  the  necessity  of  using  fibrous  packing  mat- 
erial at  the  trunions  of  the  drying  cylinders.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using  ball  bearings  at  the  end  where 
the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  drier  and  roller  bearings 
at  the  end  where  the  water  is  evacuated,  both  ends 
being  at  the  same  time  supported  by  ball  and  socket 
joints.— A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  The  Manufacture  of  Corrugated  Paper  Board. 
A.  LAMBRETTE.  Papeterie,  xlii,  1014-8  (Nov.  25, 
1920);  1058-65  (Dec.  10,  1920).  A  description  of  the 
equipment  used  for  the  manufacture  of  corrugated 
paper  board. — A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Paper  Barrels.— Fr.  patent  No.  506,383,  MAX- 
ENCE  ISNARD,  France,  (Isere),  May  28,  1920.  Papier, 
xxiii,  266  (Nov.  1920).  A  receptacle  is  made  with  its 
inside  walls  of  the  shape  of  the  outside  of  the  desired 
article,  said  walls  being  constituted  by  a  fine  wire 
gauze,  or  other  material  permeable  to  liquids.  This  re- 
ceptacle is  given  a  rapid  rotary  motion  by  its  vertical 
axis,  and  one  or  more  jets  of  paper  pulp  is  directed 
liorizontally  against  said  receptacle.  Owing  to  the 
combined  action  of  centrifugal  force  and  the  pressure 
of  the  jet,  the  fibrous  material  is  felted  and  thoroughly 
compacted.  When  a  sufficieirt  thickness  of  pulp  has 
been  deposited,  the  article  thus  prepared  is  removed 
and  the  top  and  bottom  put  in  place.  The  shrinkage 
which  occurs  on  drying  firmly  fixes  the  latter  in  place. 
A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose  Acetates.  J.  0.  ZDANOWICH,  Lon- 
don, England.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xii,  1173-4  (Dec. 
1920).  The  author  has  devised  a  method  of  producing 
cellulose  acetates  (U.S.  patent  no.  1,347,801,  July  27, 
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1920;  Br.  patent  no.  139,232,  Sept.  18,  1918)  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  which  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  organic  acids,  especially  ehloracetic  acids,  in  the" 
nascent  state,  for  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  a  halogen 
to  the  acetylating  mixture. — A.P.-C 

L-7.  Sewing  or  Basting  Thread  from  Paper.  Ger. 
patent  No.  314,490.  \'oli\vinkler  Papieru.  Salieyl- 
Pergamentpapier- Industrie,  Vohwinkel,  April  16,  1918. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  226A  (March  31,  1920).  Paper 
threads  of  suitable  strength  are  impregnated  with  a 
mixture  consisting  of  paraffin  or  stearine,  linseed  oil, 
mineral  oil,  and  varnish,  and  afterwards  drawn  be- 
tween corks  to  remove  the  excess. — A.  P.-C'.. 

L-7.  Impregnation  of  Paper  Thread  or  Fabric.  Ger. 
patent  No.  299,771,  T.  DITTMAN,  Germany.  Chimie 
&  Industrie,  iv,  234  (Aug.  1920).  The  impregnating 
medium  consists  of  glue  and  of  solutions  or  resins  in 
water,  prepared  in  the  usual  numner. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Aircrait  Fabrics.  Br.  patent  No.  142,615,  1919, 
VICKERS  LTD.,  and  Sir  J.  MeKEGHNIE,  Westmin- 
ster and  A.  RYAN,  Oldham,  Lancashire,  July  7,  1920. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  587  (Sept.  22,  1920).  A  process 
for  preparing  impervious  fabrics  for  airships  consist- 
in  in  treating  a  fabric  of  cotton  or  other  fabric  hav- 
ing cotton  as  its  principal  constituent  by  suitable 
chemical  means  to  convert  the  cellulose  partly  or 
wholly  into  cellulose  acetate,  then  treating  with  soften- 
ing agents,  such  as  triacetine  or  castor  oil,  and  finally 
calendering.  Any  ordinary  method  of  acetylation  can 
be  used.  For  example,  the  fabric  is  treated  for  several 
hours  at  a  temperature  below  50°  Gent,  with  double 
its  weight  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  5  to  6  parts  acetic 
anhydride,  4  to  5  parts  glacial  AcOH,  and  1  part  fused 
ZnGL.  After  treatment  with  the  softening  agent  and 
calendering,  the  fabric  may  be  coated  with  cellulose- 
acetate  or  like  dope,  and  varnished. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Preventing  Rusting  of  Metallic  Threads  of  Re- 
inforced Paper  Thread.  Ger  patent  No.  301,209.  A. 
PUNKE,  Germany.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  iv,  234  (Aug. 
1920).  The  wire  is  covered  with  a  waterproof  sub- 
stance or  with  strips  of  greased  paper,  and  is  then 
immediately  surrounded  by  paper  fibers. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Spinning,  Washing,  and  Drjdng  Viscose  Thread. 
Br.  patent  No.  125,394,  M.  DENIS,  Moiis,  Belgium, 
April  8,  1919.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  103A  (Feb. 
16  1920).  The  viscose  is  fed  through  one  of  a  pair  of 
interchangeable  filter  boxes  into  a  bent  glass  tube 
which  delivers  it  to  the  squirting  nozzle  directed  up- 
wards. The  coagulating  liquid  is  contained  in  a  vessel 
shaped  like  a  test  tube  which  can  be  adjusted  vertical- 
ly in  any  desired  position  to  afford  a  suitable  immer- 
sion of  the  nozzle  in  the  bath.  The  coagulating  liquid 
is  continuously  circulated  through  inlet  and  overflow 
pipes  with  flexible  connections.  The  thread  passes 
upwards  out  of  the  bath  and  is  caught  by  liooks 
attached  to  an  endless  travelling  metallic  web,  prefer- 
ably of  aluminum,  on  which  it  travels  downwards  in  an 
inclined  path.  During  its  passage  in  contact  with  the 
web  the  thread  is  sprayed  by  various  suitable  liquids, 
e.g.,  a  fixing  and  a  washing  liquid,  which  are  collected 
in  troughs  arranged  behind  the  wire-cloth  support.  At 
the  bottom  the  thread  is  detached  from  the  web  by  a 
jet  of  liquid  directed  through  the  latter  in  reverse 
direction  and  is  passed  through  a  drying  chamber 
while  supported  by  a  similar  web  travelling  upwards 
through  a  current  of  hot  air. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Process  for  Softening  Paper  for  Spinning. 
Paper  Yams,  and  Fabrics.  Ger.  patent  No.  300,695,  C. 
HASENBRING,  Hamburg,  Jan.  6,  1917.    J.  Soc.  Chem. 


Ind.,  xxxix,  103A  (Feb.  16,  1920).  The  goods  are  treat- 
ed with  a  relatively  strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
and  then  rinsed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  calcium 
chloride  is  not  all  rinsed  out.- — A.  P.-G. 

L-7.  Process  for  Compacting  Paper  Yam  Fabrics. 
Ger.  patent  No.  301,361,  F.  KAWITSCHER,  Berlin, 
May  3,  1917.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  103A  (Feb. 
16,  1920).  The  finished  fabric  is  subjected  to  a  pro- 
longed boiling  treatment  in  order  to  convert  its  con- 
stituent yarns  into  a  permanently  swollen  condition. 
—A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Dyeing  Artificial  Silk.  LEONARD  PHILIP 
WILSON  and  MAli-JORlE  IMISON.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  322-4  (Dec.  15,  1920).  Only  a  limited 
number  of  direct  cotton  colors  can  be  considered  emin- 
ently suitable  for  use  with  viscose  artificial  silk  from 
the  point  of  view  of  giving  even  effects.  The  term 
■•even"  as  appled  to  dyestuffs  hi  this  conection  means 
the  property  of  the  dyestuff  of  giving  an  equal  depth 
of  color  on  artificial  silk  fibers  of  different  affinities. 
A  large  number  of  dyes  have  been  tested  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  evenness  which  tlhey  sliciw 
with  fibers  of  known  difference  of  affinities,  when 
dyed  under  standard  conditions,  have  been  classified 
as  ■  ■  even, "  "  moderately  even, ' '  and  ' '  uneven. ' "  It  has 
been  found  that  evenness  (at  normal  dyeing  tempera- 
ture, Cent.)  varies  inversely  as  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  dyestuff  used ;  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  in 
the  molecule  and  their  nature  have,  apparently,  no  real 
effect.  Most  basic  colors  can  be  made  to  give  shades 
which  show  no  signs  of  unevenness  when  used  to  dye 
artificial  silks  of  very  different  affinities.  In  the  case 
of  mordanting  with  tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  the 
most  even  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  dyeing  first  in 
neutral  dyebath,  and  then  fixing  in  tanni;-  acid  ami 
tartar  emetic. — A.P.-C. 

M-4.  Ball  Bearings  in  Paper  Mills.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  -Ian.  7,  1921,  Ixxv,  1,  p.  50.  An  article 
giving  detailed  description  of  the  important  advant- 
ages derived  from  using  ball  bearings  on  any  type  of 
machinery. — A.  C. 

MO.  Weir  Measurement  of  Liquids.  L.  G.  CHASE. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1224-6  (Dec.  22,  1920).  Brief 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  weirs  for  measuring 
corrosive  liquids  and  of  the  formula  for  the  V^-noteh 
of  weir,  together  with  a  description  of.  the  Lea 
recorder,  which  is  a  commercial  type  of  V-notch  meter. 
A.  P.-C. 

N-7.  Utilization  of  Hydraulic  Power  in  France.  J. 
MICOL  1)E  PORTEMONT.  Papier,  xxiii,  252-5  (Nov. 
1920).  A  brief  description  of  tlie  very  great  progress 
accomplished  in  France  during  the  last  five  years  in 
the  utilization  of  its  hydraulic  power.  The  various 
projects  for  the  utilization  of  the  Rhone  as  a  source  of 
power  are  briefly  described,  together  M'itli  the  con- 
struction of  the  hydro-electric  power  station  of  the 
Societe  Hydro-Electrique  de  Lyon  at  the  Val-de-Fier. 
Mr.  Bergeon,  Director  of  the  French  School  of  Paper- 
making  has  perfected  a  system  of  electrically  heated 
boilei's.  These  have  been  constructed  and  installed  at 
the  Papeteries  H.  Fre.ydet  &  Cic,  Brignoud,  Isere. 
They  have  a  capacity  of  5,000  hp.,  using  3-phase  cur- 
rent at  6,500  volts,  aiul  giving  .steam  undei-  a  jii-essure 
of  6kg.  (about  SOU).),  which  i.s  used  in  driers  of  four 
paper  machines.  The  boilers  actually  use  about  500- 
1,000  hp.  during  the  daytime  and  5,000  during  the 
night.  They  can  be  brought  up  to  the  pressure  in  half 
an  hour;  but  it  is  preferahle  to  do  so  in  three  hours. 
—A.P.-C. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  June  4. — Whether  due  to  autieipat-orr  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  printers'  strike  which  is 
now  in  Toronto  and  other  places,  or  to  a  general  reduc- 
tions in  stocks  the  jobbers  are  unable  to  sa.v,  but  most 
of  them  report  a  good  month's  business  and  one  that 
nearly  equalled  the  ligjiter  months  of  t.he  paper  boom 
period.  Undoubtedly  there  was  freer  buying  by  the 
printing  trade  in  preparation  of  the  strike  for  there 
has  been  a  big  output  of  the  printers'  product  during 
the  month  and  something  like  a  run  took  place  on  the 
jobbers'  stocks  in  an  effort  to  get  the  printing  jobs 
out  before  the  men  quit  work.  This  had  the  effect  of 
considerable  movement  in  all  lines  of  paper  and  this, 
added  to  what  appears  to  be  a  stabilizing  of  prices  has 
given  a  distinctly  better  tone  to  the  paper  market  than 
has  existed  in  some  months.  No  one  is  making  any 
predictions  as  to  what  may  happen  but  there  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion  that  as  far  as  paper  goes,  most  of  the 
lines  have  about  reached  rock  bottom  although  there 
may  be  a  few  fluctuations  in  some  lines.  No  further 
reductions  are  looked  for  for  some  time  —  if  they  come 
at  all  —  m  the  standard  lines,  such  as  book  paper, 
bonds,  ledgers,  writing  papers,  etc.  and  it  will  surprise 
a  good  many  in  the  trade  if  there  are  any  price  reces- 
sions in  the  near  future  in  any  line.aiow  that  the  news- 
print price  for  this  third  quarter  is  announced.  The 
feeling  of  optimism  is  more  than  pronounced  now  than 
at  any  time  since  the  slump  set  in,  despite  the  possible 
effect  of  the  printers'  strike  on  sales,  the  idea  prevail- 
ing that  the  printers  will  not  be  out  for  any  lengthy 
period.  As  indicating  that  the  jobbing  trade  is  up 
and  doing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  big 
Toronto  distributing  firms  is  about  to  launch  a  big 
direct  mail  advertising  campaign  to  boo.st  made-in- 
Canada  papers  and  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  print- 
ing job  in  Canada  today,  however  high-class,  that 
cannot  be  turned  out  on  Canadian-made  paper  equal 
in  finish  and  quality  to  any  of  the  imported  product. 

PULP — In  connection  with  the  pulp  situation  a  big 
Toronto  financial  house  points  out  that  recent  depres- 
sion in  domestic  and  export  markets  for  all  commod- 
ities has  been  reflected  in  some  phases  of  the  pulp  sit- 
uation also,  particularly  those  grades  of  pulp  and 
paper  depending  upon  publishing  and  advertising  for 
their  markets.  The  general  slowing  up  of  bu.siness  has 
reduced  the  volume  of  advertising  as  well  as  the  cir- 
culation of  periodicals  and  newspapers.  It  is  pointed 
out,  that  throughout  all  this  unsettled  period,  people 
must  eat  and  wear  something,  making  some  business 
in  staple  commodities.  This  is  reflected  in  the  kraft 
pulp  phase  of  the  paper  business.  Kraft  pulp  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  strong  wrapping  papers  and 
shipping  containers  with  the  result  that  this  phase  of 
the  pulp  industry  in  Canada,  although  somewhat 
affected,  has  been  more  stable  under  the  recent  slow- 
ing up  of  business.  The  pendulum  has  swung  past  this 
lowest  point  and  general,  though  perhajis  not  rapid, 
improvement  is  looked  for  in  the  kraft  situation,  which 
is  a  good  barometer  of  general  business.  Some  im- 
provement in  the  pulp  situation  has  been  noted  during 
the  past  ten  days  and  while  there  have  been  compar- ■ 


atively  few  transactions  the  enquiries  indicate  that  an 
era  of  better  business  is  beginning  to  set  in. 

MANUFACTURED  STATIONERY.  —  While  the 
products  of  the  manufactured  stationery  plants  are  be- 
ing cautiously  bought  by  jobbers  and  the  consuming 
public  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  standard  lines 
and  manufacturers  are  confident  that  the  Fall  will 
produce  good  business.  Although  there  is  a  dullness 
in  some  lines  the  general  tone  of  business  is  satisfact- 
ory considering  the  present  state  of  the  paper  market 
and  reports  from  the  retail  end  of  the  trade  indicate 
that  while  buying  is  light  the  business  is  in  a  fairly 
healthy  condition. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  Demand  for  new 
cotton  cuttings  continues  limited,  although  enquiries 
from  paper  mills  are  slightly  more  active  than  a  month 
ago.  Very  little  actual  business  has  been  placed.  In 
fact  the  purchasing  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cerns of  new  cotton  cuttings  states  that  he  has  bought 
practically  nothing  for  the  last  few  months  except 
where  cuttings  have  been  offered  at  special  prices,  and 
even  then  only  on  very  limited  quantities.  With  the 
exception  of  roofing  rags  the  market  for  old  cotton 
I'ags  remains  dormant.  There  have  been  several  fair 
sized  oi'ders  placed  for  roofing  stock  during  the  past 
few  days,  and  dealers  who  have  been  calling  on  roof- 
ing mills  report  that  they  are  gradually  becoming 
lower.  •  Tliey  consider  that  some  mills  will  endeavor  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  before  some  of  their 
competitors  get  into  the  market  and  try  to  cover  be- 
fore there  is  considerable  buying.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  any  strong  buying  movement  by  the  mills  v'ill 
boost  prices  up  a  good  deal  above  ])resent  levels  as  the 
collection  of  mixed  rags  is  probably  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry. 

PAPER  STOCKS. —Newsblank,  kraft  cuttings  and 
manila  cuttings  have  been  in  good  demand  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  there  have  been  reports  of  orders 
taken  at  prices  slightly  larger  than  those  quoted. 
Shavings  are  beginning  to  move  in  larger  volume  with 
in  the  quoted  prices.  Newspapers  continue  soft  with 
very  little  demand  from  consuming  sources.  There 
have  been  numerous  enquiries-for  fairly  large  tonnages 
of  mixed  papers  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  con- 
siderable buying  by  the  mills  will  force  prices  up 
sharply.  The  larger  packers  appreciated  the  conilition 
that  the  board  mills  are  in  and  realize  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  pay  high  prices  for  mixed  papers,  and 
sell  chip  board  at  the  present  quotations.  Neverthe- 
less there  has  been  so  much  paper  destroyed  that  even 
the  larger  dealers  are  having  trouble  in  filling  any 
decent  sized  orders. 

The  following  prices  for  rags  and  waste  papers  are 
reported : — 

Per  Cwt.  f.o.b.  Toronto. 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $8.50—  9.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings    .  .    .  .     5.. 50 —  6.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt   cuttings 6.00—  6.50 

No.  1  blue"  overall  cuttings 5.50—  6.00 

Bleached  shoe  clip 7.50—8.00 

White   cotton   hosiery   cuttings. 8.50 —  9.00 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 8.50 —  9.00 
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TRADE-MARK- 

RF6I5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  BrowTi   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
18  East  41st  Street 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 
Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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New   Light   flainiellette    euttinji's    ..     ..     8.00 —  8.25  by  an  arbitration  committee  will  be  paid  when  a  decision 

\o.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 5.50 —  6.00  is  rendered.     The  International  Paper  Company,  which 

City  thirds  and  blues   (repacked)    . .    .  .      1.30 —  1.40  ;ias  not  joined  in  the  confereiiees  with  union  leaders  by 

Flocks  and  satinettes 70 —     .80  other  manufacturers,  has  made  a  flat  offer  of  taking  the 

Tailor  ra^s 60 —     .  65  strikers  back  at  21  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages,  and  it 

Gunny  bagging 80 —     .90  looks  as  thoug'h  the  mill  workers  will  accept  this  offer. 

Manifa   rope 2.75 —  3.00  Fortunately,  the  strike  of  new.sprint  and  pulp  milll  oper- 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings 2.50 —  3.00  alives  is  about  the  only  labor  disturbance  of  any  mo- 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings 2.25 —  2.50  ment  now  affecting  the  industry,  and  a  settlement  of 

White  blanks lAO —  1.50  this  controversy  would  undoubtedly  go  far  in  lielping  to 

Heavy  ledo-er  stock 1.50 —  1.75  stabilize    not  only  tlmt  part  of  the  industry  iiumetiiately 

No.    i    magazine    .  • 1-40 —  1.50  concerned  by  the  strike  but  tlie  entire  industry. 

No.  1  book  stock 1.00 —  1.20  Reports  that  have  reached  New  York  this  week  having 

No.  1  manila  cuttings 1.50 —  1.60  tlieir  origin  in  Montreal  are  to  the  effect  that  a  further 

No.  1  print  manila 70 —     .80  reduction   in  the  contra<;t  basis  on  newsprint  is   being 

Folded  news 50 —     .60  contemplated  by  manufacturers.     These  reports  say  that 

Over  issue,  news 75 —     .90  on  or  about  June  15  announcement  will  be  made  of  a 

Kraft 1.40 —  1.50  cut  in  newsprint    prices  to  contract    customers  to  4.75 

.\o.   1   clean  and   mixed  papers 30 —     .40  cents  per  pound  or  $95  a  ton.     In  some  quarters  of  the 

. trade  this  reduction  is  not  viewed  in  a  favorable  liglit 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  but  in  others  it  is  held  to  be  the  best  thing  for  the  in- 
New  York,  June  4. — 1^'air  activity    has    prevailed  in  dustry  in  that  it  willl  tend  to  stimulate  demand  and  lead 
the  paper  trade  this  week.       Demand  for  all  kinds  of  at  least  .some  publishers  to  anticipate  their  forward  re- 
paper  continues  noticeably  limited,  yet  all  signs  point  quirements  and  prompt  them  to  discontinue  their  pre- 
to  a  gradual  though  slow  revival  of  business,  antl  cer-  sent  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy. 

taiuly  consumers  in  most  instances  are  increasing  the  The  tone  of  the  local  newsprint  market  rules  fairlj- 
volume  of  their  business  to  at  least  an  extent.  A  ma-  firm.  Demand  has  subsided  slightly  as  a  result  evi- 
jority  of  paper  mills  are  securing  enough  business  to  dently  of  expectations  that  the  strike  of  mill  workers  is 
keep  them  fairly  welll  engaged,  and  here  and  there  are  nearing  a  settlement  and  that  available  supplies  there- 
plants  wliicli  are  operating  at  very  close  to  maximum  fore  will  become  larger,  yet  there  is  a  broader  buying 
capacity,  while  jobbers  and  mill  agents  with  few  excep-  movement  than  there  has  been  in  recent  months.  Tran- 
tions  report  demand  as  showing  some  expansion.  sient  buyers  are  absorbing  supplies  in  rather  free  fashion 
Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situa-  and  are  meeting  the  prices  asked,  whicli  range  between  5 
tion  is  that  users  of  paper  are  beginning  to  regain  con-  and  6  cents  per  pound  on  roll  news  for  spot  shipment, 
fidence  in  prices.  This  is  indicated  by  the  mai'ked  in-  The  contract  basis  is  maintained  at  between  5  and  5.50 
crease  in  inquiry  for  the  various  kinds  of  paper  and  cents,  with  the  leading  producer  stilll  quoting  the  liigher 
also  by  the  gradual  broadening  of  actual  bu\-ing.  While  figure.  Tliere  are  still  occasional  reports  of  "distress" 
it  is  no  more  than  to  be  expected  that  consumers  are  not  lots  of  newsprint  being  sold  at  sharp  concessions  in  price, 
absorbing  normal  quantities  of  paper  in  view  of  the  situ-  but  such  transactions  are  becoming  more  of  an  exeep- 
ations  existing  in  virtually  every  consuming  trade,  tlie  tion  than  tHie  rule.  \ 
fact  tliat  better  buying  interest  is  shown  and  that  users  No  developments  have  arisen  in  the  book  paper  situa- 
are  less  inclined  to  hold  off  becau.se  of  fear  of  a  further  tion.  Mo.st  of  the  current  business  is  against  contracts 
sharp  decline  in  prices  is  a  healthy  and  encouraging  sign,  at  steady  prices,  and  mills  are  taking  orders  from  spot 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  settle  the  strike  of  news-  l)uyers  now  and  then  at  price  recessions  simply  to  get 
print  and  pulp  mill  workers.  Conferences  have  been  tihe  business  although  market  quotations  are  maintain- 
iield  this  week  and  present  indications  point  to  an  amic-  ed.  Wrapping  papers  are  moving  in  fair  volume  at  a 
able  agreement  being  i-eaehed  witliin  the  next  few  days,  price  basis  of  between  6.50  and  7  cents  on  No.  1  domestic 
thus  bringing  to  an  end  the  sliutdown  of  this  class  of  kraft.  wliile  tissue  papers  are  meeting  with  a  compara- 
jiaper  mills.  It  is  understood  tluit  newsprint  manufac-  lively  good  sale,  coarse  grades  in  particular, 
turers  have  proposed  that  operatives  return  to  work  at  Quotations  on  fine  papers  are  unsettled.  In  fact,  it 
75  per  cent,  of  their  wages  when  they  went  on  strike,  is  a  liard  nmtter  to  a.scertain  ju.st  what  constitute  mar- 
with  an  agreement  that  the  diffei'ence  to  be  decided  on  ket  levels,  as  prai-tically  every    iiuuiufacturer  is  naming 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 


$311 


50   E.  42nd  STREET  telephones  8312  murray  hill  NEW   YORK 


We  are  alwaysin  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture' 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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Special    LIbow . 


Digester    Sleeve. 


World"  Bronze 

is  famed  for  its  long-wearing  qualities  un- 
der the  wearing  and  corrosive  action  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

A  pattern  equipment  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  comprehensive  in  Canada 
for  the  needs  of  Sulphite  Mills  in  Valves, 
Fittings  and  Specials,  enables  us  to  quote 
you  rock  bottom  prices. 

So  sure  are  we  that  "World"  Bronze  will 
stand  up  in  service  that  we  are  casting  in 
each  article  the  trade  mark  "World  "  and 
the  words  "Date  Installed"  with  a  raised 
portion  beneath  where  the  date  may  be 
stamped.  Thus  we  give  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  your  Mill  an  absolutely  correct  re- 
cord of  the  life  in  service  of  each  Valve,  Fit- 
ting or  Special  Casting  manufactured  of 
"World  "  Bronze 

lit  Pays  to  Specify  ''  WORLD  " 

T.  M^AVITY  &  SONS  Ltd. 


Digester  Elbow. 

Note  thickening  of  Casting  at 
point  of  wear,  glvinft  longer 
service. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


St.  John,  N.B. 
Canada 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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a  different  price.     There  is  only  a  routine  demand  for 
bonds  and  ledgers,  and  mills  in  general  are  in  want  of 

business. 

The  board  market  continues  to  improve.  Board  was 
the  first  to  feel  the  depression  in  trade  some 'months  ago 
and  apparently  it  is  the  first  to  show  a  revival  of  wortii- 
while  proportions.  Prices  are  not  advancing  but  they 
are  holding  firm  and  evince  an  upward  tendency.  Box- 
makers  are  absorbing  larger  supplies  than  in  some  time, 
and  frankly  acknowledge  they  are  convinced  board  costs 
are  down  to  as  low  a  level  as  they  expect  them  to  reach. 
Plain  chip  board  is  quoted  by  mills  at  an  average  of 
$32. 50  per  ton  at  shipping  points  and  filled  news  board 

at  $37.50. 

GROUND  WOOD.— A  steady  undertone  characterizes 
the  ground  wood  market  and  although  trading  at  pres- 
ent involves  a  smaller  tonnage  of  pulp  than  in  normal 
times,  it  can  be  said  that  the  situation  is  showing  more 
life  tiian  in  a  long  period  and  that  in  the  aggregate  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  pulp  is  moving  toward  consfumers. 
Moreover,  all  signs  would  seem  to  point  to  a  large  part 
of  the  sxirplus  siipply  which  existed  at  the  time  pulp 
mill  workers  went  on  strike  a  month  ago  has  been  re- 
moved, which  fact  obviously  lends  strength  to  the  situa- 
tion. Board  mills  are  absorbing  increased  quantities  of 
ground  wood  and  there  is  considerably  more  buying  in- 
terest displayed  by  other  consumers.  Prices  range,  on 
an  average,  at  around  $30  per  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants, 
with  sales  reported  in  some  eases  at  higher  than  this 
level,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  instances  at 
lower  figures,  although  it  should  be  .stated  that  manu- 
facturers accepting  less  than  $30  are  situated  at  jioints 
where  'heavier  freigjits  oblige  them  to  sell  at  such  levels 
in  order  to  compete  with  producers  located  nearer  to 
consuming  mills. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— If  anything,  demand  for  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  has  slowed  up  a  bit  tliis  week.  There  is 
quite  a  good  inquiry  for  several  grades,  notably  easy 
bleaching  sulphite  and  unbleached  .sulphite  of  news  qua- 
lity, but  on  the  whole  buyers  have  let  down  in  their 
operations  to  an  extent.  Prices  are  unmistakably  easy 
excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  news  sulphite,  which 
holds  steady  at  between  3.50  and  3.75  cents  per  pound 
at  pulp  mills.  Reports  have  been  received  of  sales  of 
domestic  bleached  soda  pulp  at  5  cents  a  pound  and  of 
domestic  bleached  sulphite  at  close  to  the  same  figure, 
although  average  quotations  on  these  grades  range 
around  5.50  cents  on  the  former  and  at  about  5.75  cents 
on  the  latter.  Domestic  ea.=y  bleaching  has  sold  at  4 
cents  a  pound.  Kraft  shows  little  or  no  change,  with 
domestic  kraft  quoted  at  about  3.50  cents  and  foreign 
kraft  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  higher. 

RAGS. — Demand  for  roofing  rags  features  the  paper- 
making  rag  market  and.  judging  from  indications,  the 
movement  of  this  class  of  material  toward  mills  is 
.steadily  increasing.  Prices  are  firming,  and  sales  have 
been  recorded  at  slight  advances.  No.  1  satinets  having 
sold  at  around  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  shipping 
points  and  Xo.  2  packing  at  80  cents.  Felt  manufac- 
turers are  buying  cautiou.sly  but  they  are  nevert.heless 
increasing  the  volume  and  number  of  their  orders. 

Other  grades  are  in  a  quiet  market  position.  Writing 
paper  mills  are  doing  little  buying,  and  book  and  blott- 
in*^  papermakers  ai-e  purchasing  chiefly  in  minor 
amounts.  New  cuttings  are  largely  neglected,  with 
some  grades  practically  unsaleable.  Prices  hold  at 
about  previously  mentioned  levels,  with  probabilities 
favoring  buyers  securing  supplies  in  most  quarters  at 
recessions  from  the  figures  quoted. 


PAPER  STOCK.  —  Some  grades  of  paper  stock  are 
in  gootl  demand  and  prices  on  such  descriptions  are 
gradually  secKiiig  lugiier  levels.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  old  krait  paper,  which  consamens  have  sougnt 
wita  such  freedom  that  quotations  liave  been  lorced  up 
close  to  2  cents  per  pound  at  snipping  points.  Actual 
sales  to  mills  at  1.85  cents  have  been  recorded  and  most 
dealers  now  refuse  to  entertain  offers  under  even  money. 
White  news  cuttings  also  are  firm  and  in  fairly  active 
call.  It  is  doubtful  whether  purchases  could  be  made 
at  1.50  cents  a  pound,  as  most  dealers  are  asking  at  least 
1.60  cents,  and  even  at  this  basis  offerings  are  slim.  Soft 
white  shavings  are  firmly  quoted  at  around  2.35  cents 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing,  and  old  book  stock 
is  held  for  one  cent  a  pound.  Folded  newspaperi^  are 
fetcliing  between  371^  and  40  cents  per  hundred  at 
shipping  points  and  No.  1  mixed  papers  27^/2  to  30  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  manila  rope  is  in 
moderalie  demand  and  is  readily  bringing  4  cents  a 
jionnd  at  shipping  points  in  sales  to  paper  mills.  Im- 
])ortations  from  Europe  at  New  York  recently  have  been 
a  little  larger  hut  this  seemingly  has  not  affected  buying, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  ready  outlet  for  practically  all 
the  supply  offered.  Old  bagging  remains  dormant  and 
is  mainly  nominal  in  value.  Dealei-s  offer  No.  1  scrap 
bagging  at  90  cents  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds  and 
roofing  bagging  at  60  cents  a  hundred  without  attract- 
ing buvers. 


JEALOUSY. 

Jealously  in  the  Spanish  River  Company  is  downright 
foolishness.  The  policy  of  this  Company  is  to  promote 
men  from  within,  provided  those  men  have  the  ability, 
before  a  search  is  made  elsewhere.  This  policy  is  car- 
ried out  just  as  consistently  as  it  is  possible  to  carry 
it  out.  Superintendents  and  Managers  must  of  neces- 
sity make  the  final  decision  as  to  who  shall  be  promoted 
and  who  not.  Individuals  may  have  a  very  attractive 
but  exaggerated  conception  of  their  own  importance, 
but  the  way  industry  is  organized  to-day.  individuals 
do  not  pass  on  themselves  for  promotion.  That  rests 
with  the  boss.  If  he  says  "go"  we  go,  if  he  doesn"t  say 
a  word  we  pitch  in  and  hope  for  the  next  whack  at  the 
job.  We  don't  sit  down  and  blubber  over  our  failure 
to  rise  when  we  thought  we  were  the  onlv  ones  to  fill 
the  bill. 

There  are  men  w-ho  get  the  idea  into  their  heads  that 
so-and-so  is  after  their  job.  The  somebody-after- 
my-job  man  worries  himself  sick  and  is  supersensitive. 
Nobody  wants  your  job  so  long  as  you  can  hold  it  down 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  superior.  If  you  are  not 
giving  satisfaction  you'll  know  it  soon  enough.  The 
Spanish  River  Company  is  glad  to  have  you  working 
in  the  Mills  or  Woods.  Enjoy  yourself  at  your  job. 
You  spend  the  greater  part  of  your  waking  hours  on 
the  job,  and  you  must  work  to  live,  so  .vou  might  as  well 
have  a  good  time  while  you're  at  it.  Jealousy  is 
devilish  and  in  the  industrial  democracy  which  we  are 
building,  it  has  no  more  chance  or  place  than  the  prov 
verbial  snowball  in  the  warmer  regions.  Merit  will 
win  and  nothing  else. 

(From  the  list  of  their  term  promotion  and  transfers 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  Spanish  River  News,  from 
w-hich  the  above  is  taken,  one  sees  that  the  Company 
performs  its  promises.) 


Experience  teaches  us  what  fools  we  have  been,  but 
it  doesn't  always  prevent  us  from  repeating. 
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APPRECIATED  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  April  uuraber  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Monthly 
Journal  contains  an  extensive  review  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  series  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  which  is  a  preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  review  is  by  the  well-known  analysts, 
JSindall  and  Bacon.  Besides  this  review  there  is  a  book 
notice  which  gives  in  considerable  detail  the  topics 
covered  in  the  four  sections  comprising  Volume  1. 

The  reviewers  have  evidently  had  some  experience 
in  teaching  from  their  recognition  of  the  different 
problems  that  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  meet 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  It  is  inti- 
mated in  the  review  that  the  elements  of  the  science 
dealt  with  in  Volume  2  should  be  treated  at  considerable 
length  and  we  are  sure  that  our  English  friends  will 
be  highly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  these  sub- 
jects are  handled.  We  are  glad  to  note  a  recognition 
of  the  Committee's  endeavor  to  provide  a  text  which  is 
sufficiently  elementary  for  a  man  with  meagre  educa- 
tion to  catch  on  and  carry  on  a  successful  study  of  the 
fundamentals  of  his  o\\ai  industry. 

Sindall  and  Bacon  recognize  a  fundamental  diffi- 
culty in  Vocational  Education  for  the  man  in  the  mill 
when  they  state  "the  trouble  is  that  the  years  from 
15  to  18  when  boys  have  liberty  from  school  are  wasted, 
so  that  the  man  of  18  to  20  years  of  age  has  to  begin 
again."  What  is  thus  true  of  the  English  boy  is  even 
more  applicable  to  a  great  many  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill  employees  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  for  the  most  part  the  Eng- 
lish lad  is  further  advanced  in  school  than  a  boy  on  this 
side  of  the  same  age.  It  is  true  that  a  boy  of  15  should 
be  well  beyond  the  first  section  dealing  with  Arithmetic 
but  there  are  doubtless  comparatively  few  in  our  mills 
who  have  studied,  much  less  mastered,  the  principles 
of  the  Elementary  Applied  Mathematics  of  this  Text- 
book and  most  of  them  are  not  familiar  at  all  with  the 
principles  of  Physics  nor  do  they  understand  how  to 
read  drawings.  In  this  connection  it  is  noticed  that  the 
reviewers  apparently  expect  only  the  younger  em- 
ployees to  take  up  this  course  of  study.  Perhaps  the 
majority  interested  will  be  under  25  years  of  age  but  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  older  employees,  having 
come  to  realize  what  a  serious  handicap  a  lack  of  edu- 
cation is,  will  be  eager  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  their  own  school  days  by  a  diligent  study  of  a  text 
relating  directly  and  particularly  to  their  own  work. 


EDITORIAL 


The  statement  is  made  that  physics  cannot  be  taught 
respects  helpful,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  chemis- 
without  some  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Some  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  is  certainly  desirable,  and  in  some 
try  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the'  study  of  physics.  It  will 
be  found  that  sufficient  chemistry  is  introduced  at  the 
l^oint  acquired  to  provide  any  such  information  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  the  principles  of  physics 

under   discussion  and    in  such    form  as    to    be  readily 
assimilated. 

The  reviewers  mention  that  in  the  explanation  of 
Boyle's  law  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  number  of 
gases.  There  is  no  chemistry  involved  whatever.  The 
plain  statement  that  these  substances  are  gases  is  a  phy- 
sical proposition  and  does  not  involve  even  the  mention 
of  any  chemical  facts  relating  to  them. 

Our  mention  of  this  review  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  reflect  on  it  because  the  Committee  will  greatly 
appreciate  the  careful  way  in  which  the  book  has  been 
examined.  It  is  rather  to  point  out  some  differences  in 
circumstances  between  the  situation  in  England  and  in 
America  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  education  of 
the  typical  mill  worker.  There  is  also  perhaps  a  slight 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem  of  home  study 
and  correspondence  instruction  which  are  phases  of  the 
situation  that  have  been  particularly  in  the  mind  of  the 
Committee  and  have  been  the  principal  guide  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  It  is  pi-ot)ably  inevitable  that 
one  who  sees  for  the  first  time  a  single  volume  divided 
into  sections  and  paged  accordingly  may  be  somewhat 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  customary  manner  of  index- 
ing. We  venture  to  suggest  that  an  actual  test  would 
show  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
find  a  reference  by  one  or  the  other  method.  The  inti- 
mation is  correct  that  the  convenience  for  other  reasons 
of  having  each  subject  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section 
is  the  principal  point.  Sindall  and  Bacon  apparently 
recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  this  fundamental 
information  for  the  proper  study  and  understanding 
of  such  a  later  feature  of  the  work  as  the  making  of 
sulphite  liquor  and  other  manufacturing  processes.  We 
shall  await  with  interest  the  opinion  of  these  reviewers 
when  they  receive  the  second  volume  which  should  now 
be  on  its  way. 

Orders  for  the  set  of  five  volumes  may  be  sent  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  (appointed  to  represent  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association)  accompanied 
by  $10  in  payment  for  the  first  two  volumes. 


Accidents  don't  happen;  they  are  caused. 
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THE   U.S.  TIMBER  TARIFF. 

It  is  feared  in  some  quarters  that  the  tariff  recently 
adopted  by  the  United  States  which  pi-ovides  for  duty 
(ju  lumber  and  $1.00  per  thousand  board  feet  on  saw 
logs  of  certain  species  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  Canadian 
Industries.  There  are  some  people  also  who  seem  to 
think  that  this  tariff  is  a  direct  attack  on  certain 
Canadian  industries.  This  last  assumption  is  most 
easily  dealt  with  since  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
most  tariff  measures  come  as  the  result  of  campaign 
pledges  made  prior  to  presidential  elections.  The 
Republican  party  and  Republican  platforms  have 
always  stood  for  the  protection  of  Ajuerican  industries 
by  means  of  the  tai'iff.  It  is  always  to  be  expected 
tlierefore  that  a  Republican  victory  at  the  polls  will 
bring  about  an  upward  revision  of  import  duties. 

We  feel  that  while  there  may  be  a  temporary  lull  in 
exports  of  Canadian  timber  and  lumber  across  the 
border  this  condition  will  not  last  very  long  because 
there  is  hot  sufficient  timber  available  in  man}'  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  en- 
tirely likely,  as  we  see  it,  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  will  be  increased  prices  for  American  lumber  and 
increased  prices  on  stumpage  by  those  who  hold  timber 
and  realize  that  a  duty  of  25%  is  really  an  increase  of 
25%  in  the  potential  value  of  their  woodlands.  It 
seems  that  this  increased  valuation  and  the  chance  for 
the  lumberman  to  increase  prices  of  his  product  will 
result  for  a  while  in  greater  demands  on  American 
standing  timber  and  provide  that  much  relief  for  Can- 
adian forests.  The  result  in  Canada  may  be  a  slight 
reduction  in  lumber  prices  for  quantities  on  hand  and 
a  consequent  stimulus  to  building  operations  and  a 
somewhat  wider  employment  of  labor  as  well  as  more 
and  cheaper  dwellings.  Such  a  result  would  not  be 
without  its  advantages  and  might  even  result  in  less 
drastic  inroads  on  our  forests.  That  would  really  be 
to  Canada  "s  advantage.  Another  possible  result  would 
be  an  earlier  appreciation  of  the  propriety  of  .putting 
an  export  dutj-  on  pulpwood. 

On  the  whole  it  looks  as  though  Canada  would  get 
pretty  nearly  as  much  benefit  from  the  American 
import  duty  on  lumber  as  the  United  States  and  that 
the  farmers  who  demanded  a  duty  on  Canadian  grain 
will  get  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine.  As  far  as  con- 
sidering such  action  as  being  directed  against  Canadian 
industry  our  advice  would  be,  '"Forget  it." 


.SCIENCE  SAVES  WASTE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  at  their  recent  convention  in  Que- 
bec took  official  notice  of  the  unfortunate  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  scientific 
research  suffieientlj-  to  approve  and  pass  the  bill  for 
a  National  Research  Institute.  One  of  the  principal 
functions  of  such  an  institution  is  to  point  out  ways 
of  conserving  the  wastes  from  our  various  industries. 

One  soui'fc  of  waste  is  tlie  bark  and  wood  removed 


from  the  blocks  in  preparing  pulpwood  for  conversion 
by  chemical  or  mechanical  processes  into  a  material 
suitable  for  paper  manufacture.  This  waste  may  run 
from  8  to  18  per  cent.,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  wood  bought  by  the  mill.  In  re- 
moving the  bark  particularly  by  the  knife  barkers, 
there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  solid  wood.  The  loss  of 
this  material,  which  has  to  be  paid  for,  is  not  only  an 
economic  waste  but  is  even  a  communitj^  nuisance,  the 
disixisal  of  which  generally  entails  an  additional  ex- 
)3ense.  It  is  frequently  burned  as  a  low  grade  fuel  but 
if  it  happens  to  come  from  wood  just  out  of  the  river 
or  for  other  reasons  practically  saturated  with  moist- 
ure it  miist  be  pressed  before  it  will  burn.  It  is  some- 
times used  for  filling  in  swamps  and  the  like  but  there 
is  no  particular  financial  return  from  such  disposal. 
it  may  be  run  into  the  rivers  but  such  a  practice  is 
likely  to  be  objected  to. 

An  experiment  carried  out  not  long  ago  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  in  Montreal  with  the 
equipment  provided  at  that  institution  for  the  invest- 
igation of  problems  connected  with  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  resulted  in  a  product  which  has  an 
economic  value.  The  experimental  beater  which  is 
equipped  with  a  lava  stone  roll,  was  furnished  with 
the  wet  barker  waste  obtained  from  a  drum  barker  by 
taking  a  sample  of  the  ordinary  run  of  refuse.  Aiter 
refining  this  material  for  IV2  hours  it  M'as  made  into 
sheets  and  tested  for  a  possible  commercial  use.  The 
material  in  itself  has  considerable  strength  but  shows 
shives,  which,  if  the  material  had  been  refined  in  a 
large  size  beater  would  undoubtedly  have  been  reduced 
to  a  fibrous  condition  and  thus  have  increased  the 
strength  of  the  sheet.  It  is  evident  that  this  material 
could  very  well  be  used  as  a  filler  up  to  25%  or  more 
in  the  manufacture  of  board.  Waste  from  knife  bark- 
ers'would  undoubtedly  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
wood  substance  aiul  therefore  possess  greater  strength 
and  permit  a  larger  percentage  of  this  otherwise  waste 
material  to  be  used  in  board  manufacture. 

A  study  of  the  power  consumption  in  runiimg  the 
experimental  beater  indicates  the  requirements  will 
be  approximately  120  H.P.  hours  per  ton  of  pulp  re- 
fined in  mill  apparatus. 

Since  this  material  has  but  little  fuel  vahie  and 
where  not  used  as  such  its  disposal  is  an  unproductive 
expense  and  since  it  can  be  furnished  to  the  beater 
without  previous  drying  it  certainly  appears  to  be  com- 
mercially feasible  to  refine  barker  wastes  in  a  stone 
roll  beater  or  other  suitable  equipment  and  produce 
a  marketable  product. 

The  mention  of  "other  suitable  equipment"  was 
made  intentionally  because  that  intimates  another 
factor  which  could  and  should  be  investigated  in  this 
connection.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
work  which  could  be  carried  on  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
branch  of  the  National  Research  Institute  that  would 
be  |o  tlie  advantage  of  the  cduntry. 
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Group  Insurance  in  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry 

By  A.  C.  CAMPBELL. 


The  executives  of  a  Cauadiau  paper  pulp  concern 
Group  Life  Division,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
wanted  to  do  something  for  their  people.  They  had 
studied  and  were  pleased  with  the  operation  of  Group 
Insurance  in  an  American  firm  witli  which  they  were 
affiliated;  Group  Insurance  would  help  create  good 
will  —  an  invaluable  asset  among  employes  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  firm  would  continue  the  pay  en- 
velope for  a  certain  number  of  months  to  families  on 
the  deatli  of  wage  earners.  It  would  add  to  the  firm's 
reputation  for  fair  and  liberal  dealing  among  workers. 
It  would  provide  much  needed  protection  at  low  cost 
and  without  medical  examination  —  obvious  advantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  insured  individual.  It  would 
take  care  of  total  and  permanent  disability  as  well  as 
death.  It  would  do  away  with  the  "passing  of  the  hat" 
in  the  plant.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  protection 
with  the  worker's  years  of  employment,  Group  Insur- 
ance could  be  used  to  reward  length  of  service. 

But  the  executives  of  this  concern  had  more  than  in- 
surance in  mind.  They  were  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  community. 

They  were  appalled  wlien  the  parish  priest,  a  man 
keenly  alive  to  the  well-being  of  his  people,  told  them 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  babies  in  the  community  died 
before  reaching  three  years  of  age.  They  understood 
just  what  this  alarming  death  rate  meant  to  the  town. 
Anxiety,  unhappiness  and  discontent  are  by-products  of 
sickness  and  death.  Men  who  worry  over  sick  children 
at  home  do  not  do  a  good  day's  work.  Men  and  women 
who  can  not  make  ends  meet  because  of  the  heav>'  ex- 
pense of  sickness  and  burial  lower  the  morale  of  a  com- 
inunity. 

They  began  to  look  around  for  means  of  ianproving 
conditions.  They  realized  that  while  they  could  do  much 
themselves,  they  needed  other  help  in  putting  over  their 
progi'am.  We  were  pleased  when  this  well  known  paper  " 
pulp  concern  came  to  us  for  Group  Insurance  and  there- 
by entered  into  a  partnership  with  us  for  better  indus- 
trial healtli,  better  living  conditions,  and  a  better  com- 
munity. 

They  secured  a  district  nurse,  a  college  graduate  who 
had  received  her  professional  training  in  one  of  the 
finest  hospitals  in  America  She  visited  the  homes  of 
sick  workers — nur  compan\-  provides  visiting  nursing 
service  to  those  insured  under  a  Grouii  jiolicy  when  the 
Groun  polieyliolder  is  within  a  Metronolitan  nursing 
district  —  gave  bedside  care,  carried  out  the  doctor's 
orders  and  instructed  the  family  in  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  French  priest  and  the 
English  rector  and  the  active  encoui'agenient  of  an  ex- 
tremely progressive  pulp  mill  management,  a  health  pro- 
gram was  initiated. 

Our  health  literature,  written  in  French,  was  distri- 
buted regularlv  to  employes  and  special  consignments 
of  posters  and  booklets  in  resfard  to  the  care  of  children 
were  used  in  "L'Ecole  Maternelle",  the  school  for 
mothers  founded  b^-  the  nurse  to  cut  down  the  high  rate 
of  infant  moi'talit'^".  A  slide. with  a  pict'ire  of  the  visit- 
ing nip'se  in  the  home  ivas  shown  in  the  local  moving 
picture  house.  The  mill  installed  a  wonderfullv  equip- 
'^ed  first  aid  room  and  arranored  for  the  care  of  dressings 
for  injuries.     The  establishment  of  a  milk  station  is 


under  discussion.  In  all  this  work  the  form  is  (conscious- 
ly using  Group  Insurance  with  its  collateral  advantages 
of  visiting  nursing  and  the  vast  experience  of  our  com- 
pany in  healtli  propaganda  to  carry  out  their  indu-strial 
relations  and  communit.v  betterment  program. 
What  Group  Life  Insurance  Is. 
Group  Insurance  is  life  insurance  taken  out  by  the 
employer  for  the  employee.  The  policj'  is  issued  to  em- 
ployers having  fifty  or  more  workers  and  may  cover  all 
employees,  or  all  of  any  one  class  —  for  instance,  the 
whole  force  of  a  construction  company  may  be  insured 
or  simply  the  office  force  of  the  organization.  An  em- 
ployer only  can  buy  this  kind  of  protection.  The  in- 
surance ma.v  be  under  three  general  plans : 

(1)  a  flat  sum  such  as  -$1,000  to  all  emplo.vees ; 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  a  year's  salary,  or  a  part 
thereof ; 

(3)  an  amount  varying  with  length  of  service. 

The  last  is  considered  the  best  method  because  it  en- 
courages stabilit.v  in  a  working  force  and  so  brings  big- 
ger returns  on  a  Group  Life  investment. 

The  minimum  amount  of  protection  obtainable  under 
this  plan  is  $500  and  the  maximum  $5,000,  the  expense 
being  met  either  by  the  employer  or  by  the  employer 
and  employee  on  a  joint  payment  plan,  but  when  the 
premium  is  to  be  paid  b.y  both,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  employees  must  accejjt  the  agreement.  The  greater 
proportion  of  emplo.vers  carr,ving  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance have  seen  fit  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  protection 
themselves. 

Should  an  employee  become  totall.v  disabled  before 
sixty,  he  may  draw  the  benefits  which  would  otherwise 
be  pa.vable  at  death,  except  that  the  money  is  usually 
paid  in  installments  instead  of  a  lump  sum. 

In  case  a  man  leaves  his  job  he  has  the  right  of  con- 
verting his  policy  within  thirty  days  to  an  individual 
policy  witli  a  physical  examination. 

The  emploj-ee  always  names  the  beneficiary,  and  under 
no  circumstances  can  the  employer  be  nominated. 

Group  Insurance  is  sold  at  wholesale  rates.  It  costs 
materiall.v  less  than  other  insurance  because  it  does  not 
stand  the  expense  of  medical  examination  and  eliminates 
much  clerical  work.  Covering  gi-oups  of,  from  fifty 
to  fifty  thousand  people  on  a  wholesale  basis  is  neces- 
saril.v  a  much  less  expensive  proposition  than  carrying 
insurance  on  an  individual  basis. 

Evervone  insured  under  a  Group  policy  receives  a 
certificate  which  designates  the  amount  of  insurance, 
the  beneficiary  and  the  general  features  of  the  plan.  The 
distribution  of  these  certificates  often  becomes  a  great 
occasion  in  many  plants. 

When  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  wiiich 
has  initiated  an  extensive  program  of  emergency  treat- 
ment in  hospitals,  home  visiting,  nursing,  safety  work, 
and  educational  and  i-ecreational  facilities  for  its  force, 
gave  Group  Insurance  to  its  4,000  emplo.yes,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  Mr.  George  A.  Galliver,  sent  a 
special  invitation  to  each  worker  and  one  adult  woman 
member  of  his  immediate  famil.v  to  attend  a  "Christ- 
mas meetnis:. "    "A  pleasing  surprise"  was  promi.sed. 

On  Sunday.  December  15,  1918,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  gathered  in  the  three  halls  where  meetings  were 
scheduled  at  various  hours.  An  orchestra  opened  the 
program  and  the  audience  joined  in  community  singing, 
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Ml".  Galliver  anuouueed  the  object  oi  the  meeting  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Kavauaglx  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Life,  explained  the  benefits  of  Gi'oup  Insur- 
ance. Needless  to  saj-  aU  welcomed  the  gift  of  free 
insurance. 

Better   Industrial    Conditions. 

Insurance  companies  are  consciously  co-operating  with 
progressive  eniplo\ers  in  their  endeavors  to  better  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Firms  selling  insurance  are  busi- 
ness organizations,  first,  last  and  always;  but  in  hand- 
ling Group  Insurance  they  have  learned  that  service 
which  helps  employers  develop  a  program  for  improving 
conditions  in  industry  is  good  business. 

Take  the  average  manufacturer,  whether  his  business 
is  large  or  small,  safety  engineeiing,  the  liiriug,  train- 
ing and  retention  of  men,  wages,  hours,  profit  sharing, 
industrial  government  and  medical  aid  are  but  a  few  of 
the  human  relationship  problems  that  come  to  an  exe- 
cutive's desk  through  the  year.  It  would  take  a  hydra- 
headed  individual  or  a  large  staff  of  experts  to  handle 
such  problems  adequatelj'.  Through  their  contacts  with 
many  employers  in  different  industries,  companies  sell- 
ing Group  Insurance  have  an  opportunity  given  no  other 
organization  to  gather  and  distribute  industrial  in- 
formation. 

The  Metropolitan,  in  conducting  its  Group  business 
takes  this  view-point  —  when  an  employer  buys  Groujj 
Insurance  he  is  strengthening  his  industrial  relations 
program,  by  recognizing  that  his  men  have  needs — i.e., 
protection,  which  he  can  procure  under  more  favorable 
circumstances  than  the  men  themselves,  and  he  accepts 
liis  responsibility  as  a  leader  aud  an  industrial  executive 
by  helping  them  obtain  these  necessities.  He  realizes 
that  death,  sickness  and  unprovided  old  age  with  their 
concomitants  of  expense  aud  anxiety  affect  his  com- 
munity, his  industry,  his  shop.  If  he  is  to  be  an  effi- 
cient manager  he  must  face  these  emergencies.  Group 
life.  Group  Health  and  Group  Pensions  answer  liis  prob- 
lems. 

With  the  motive  of  the  employer  in  mind  our  com- 
pany endeavored  to  find  out  what  service  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  employer,  employee  and  insurance  company 
could  be  offered  to  make  Group  Insm-ance  more  effect- 
ive. Health  propaganda  became  the  solution  of  our 
problem.  Better  health  means  more  woi'king  days  and 
a  bigger  pay  cheek  to  the  employee,  more  productio)i  aud 
less  absenteeism  for  the  employer  and  a  lower  death  rate 
and  fewer  death  claim  checks  for  the  insurance  com- 
pany. 

A  visiting  nursing  service  wherever  our  company 
maintains  a  nursing  district  is  at  the  disposal  of  Grouj) 
certificate  holders.  The  nurse  goes  to  the  homes  of 
workers,  gives  bedside  care,  carries  out  tlie  phj'siciau's 
orders  and  tells  the  family  how  to  care  for  the  patient. 
Many  a  sick  or  injured  man  has  been  saved  time  and 
wage  loss  by  the  expert  care  of  a  trained  graduate  nurse, 
who  does  her  best  to  get  him  back  on  the  job  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  visiting  nurse,  particularly  if  she  has  vi- 
sion, is  often  one  of  tlie  leading  social  agents  in  her 
community.  Clean  up  campaigns,  oi-ganized  warfare 
against  epidemics,  child  welfare  work,  impi'oved  sanita- 
tion, better  supplies  of  milk  and  water  and  many  other 
public  health  activities  are  fostered  by  the  Jiurse. 

The  distribiition  of  health  literature  is  another  part 
of  campaigns  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 
Metropolitan  booklets,  effectively  illustrated,  and  sim- 
ply written,  have  been  prepared  bv  experts,  such  pamph- 
lets as  "How  to  Live  Long",  "How  to  Be  Hapnv  and 
Well",  "First  Aid  in  the  Home".  "All  About  Milk", 


"The  Child ■■,  ''Food  Facts'"  and  the  -'Cook  Book" 
carry  the  good  health  message  to  the  home.  Others  on 
tuberculosis,  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  aud  diphtheria  are 
valuable  in  time  of  epidemics.  As  practically  all  of 
these  have  been  printed  in  French,  many  paper  i)ulp 
manufacturers  have  used  them  among  their  French 
Canadian  employees. 

Bureaus  which  aid  employers  in  the  solution  of  tlieir 
industrial  relations  problems  have  been  established  by 
insurance  companies.  Questions  involving  employment, 
methods  of  training  employees,  means  of  determining 
and  reducing  labor  turnover,  employment  forms,  housing 
schemes,  safety  first  work,  profit  sharing,  organization 
of  employees'  associations,  the  installation  of  plant 
magazines,  co-operative  stores,  and  lunch  rooms  come  to 
our  bureau  every  week.  Probably  the  scope  of  this  work 
can  best  be  sliown  by  specific  examples. 

A  paper  pulp  concern  of  approximately  several  thou- 
sand employees  wanted  to  form  a  mutual  benefit  associa- 
tion: a  plan  was  drawn  up  which  secured  a  98  per  cent, 
membership  in  ten  days.  Ventilation  in  the  digester 
room  of  another  concern  was  greatly  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  method  employed  by  a  policyholder  in  the 
same  business.  Still  another  sent  in  accident  reports  and 
received  suggestions  for  reduction  of  injuries.  The  ac- 
countant of  a  large  mill  who  wislied  to  install  new  of- 
fice equipment  and  consolidat-e  the  filing  system  of  his 
company  could  not  visit  New  York  to  hire  a  high  grade 
employee  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Our  bureau  put 
him  in  toueli  with  an  organization  able  to  help  him  get 
in  touch  with  the  right  man.  Write-ups  on  Group  In- 
surance were  furnished  many  firms  having  house  organs. 
Programs  for  the  meetings  of  various  technical  organiza- 
tions were  sent  interested  policyholders. 

Firms  having  a  small  force  consider  industrial  ser- 
vice invaluable,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a 
staff  of  experts  and  their  executives  have  little  time  for, 
but  often  interest  in  problems  dealing  ^vith  the  liuman 
factor  in  industry.  An  employment  system,  consisting 
of  an  application  blank,  a  quit  sli]i,  a  daily  employment 
blotter  and  monthly  turnover  analysis  slieet  was  in- 
stalled in  a  concern  having  about  200  employees.  The 
management  wanted  to  publish  a  house  organ,  so  a 
tlummy  was  drawn  up  for  the  first  issue.  They  were 
interested  in.  training  their  foremen  and  a  study  on  the 
subject  was  sent  them.  The  variety  and  tlie  extent  of  the 
information  policyholders  call  for,  indicate  that  the  ser- 
vice bureau  maintained  for  employers  will  probably  be- 
come the  greatest  and  the  best  of  exchanges  of  practical 
experiments  on  the  human  problems  that  confront  in- 
dustry. 

Do   Employees    Appreciate   Group   Insurance? 

Again  and  again  cmjiloyers  and  employees  send  us 
stories,  letters  or  resolutions  which  exemplify  tlie  work- 
ingman's  good  opinion  of  Group  Insurance.  Shortly 
after  one  of  our  policyholders  bought  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance an  old  man  wlio  liad  worked  for  him  fourteen  years 
stopped  up  to  him  about  two  months  after  he  liad  re- 
ceived a  Group  certificate. 

"It's  tlie  best  thing  anybody  ever  did  for  me  since  I 
was  a  child",  the  old  man  said,  "You  know  I  haven't 
saved  any  money.  Taking  care  of  the  children  took 
everytliing  I  had.  Now  the  wife  and  I  are  getting  along 
and  I  tell  you  I  've  worried  a  good  deal  about  not  having 
anything  to  take  care  of  her  in  ease  anything  hanpened 
to  me.  But  this  insurance  has  settled  my  worries".  The 
old  man's  liappiness  was  so  evident  that  he  made  his 
employer  hajtpy. 

Mr.  Fred  Johnson  of  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  tells  an 
incident  which  illustrates  the  appreciation  some  have  for 
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the  wui'k  of  uurses.  Mr.  Joliiisoii  was  standing  in  line 
before  the  polls  on  eleetion  day  when  he  heard  a  moun- 
taineer disi'uss  the  illness  of  one  of  his  ehildren.  As  all 
workers  in  Kingsport  are  covered  by  Group  Insurance,. 
Mr.  Jolmsoii  asked  him  whether  he  had  called  ia  the  Me- 
tropolitan nurse. 

"Yes"",  the  mountaineer  answered  and  then  added  re- 
flectively, "Ain't  them  the  loveliest  gals  you  ever  see!" 

The  widow  of  a  deceased  emjjloyee  of  a  trust  company 
wrote  the  firm  her  thanks  for  a  check  sent  her;  "Will 
you  please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  most 
liberal  and  generous  consideration  at  the  time  of  my 
husband's  death.'  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
check  for  $1,000,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  most  thank- 
ful that  m\'  husband  was  employed  l)y  the  C Trust 

Company.  I  feel  that  I  lack  suitable  words  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  ai)])reciation  to  the  Company  for  their 
generosity". 

Several  hundred  employees  who  had  been  called  to- 
gether by  tlie  president  of  the  firm  cheered  him  enthu- 
sia.stically  when  he  announced  the  company  was  giving 
them  Grou))  In.surance.  "1  have  been  with  this  con- 
cern twenty  years,  and  seventeen  as  president,"  he  said 
to  me  later  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "This  is  the  first 
time  my  men  have  ever  cheered  me.  I  want  to  tell  you 
right  now  if  Group  Insurance  never  did  another  thing, 
it  is  worth  what  it  cost"'.  He  felt  kindly  to  his  people, 
his  lieart  was  in  the  right  place,  but  he  never  had  a 
chance  to  express  to  them  his  real  sentiments  until  Group 
Insurance  gave  him  the  opportunity. 

The  ever  increasing  number  of  firms  purchasing  Group 
Insurance  is  evidence  of  its  worth.  The  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company,  the  Relgo  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Comnanv.  the  Brown  Company  of  Berlin,  N.H.,  the 
Brown  Corporation  of  La  Tuque,  Canada,  which  was 
the  first  Canadian  firm  to  buy  Group  Insurance,  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.,  tlie  Howland  Pulp  &  Paper  Corporation, 
the  Laureiitide  Company,  The  Mead  Fibre  Company, 
the  Osweco  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  The  Spanish 
River  Pulji  and  Paper  Mills,  and  The  Victoria  Paper 
Mills  Comnanv  are  some  of  the  important  concerns  in 
the  paper  business  which  have  taken  our  Metropolitan 
Group  policies. 

A  Good  Investment. 

A  business  man  insures  his  buildings,  his  machinery, 
his  business,  himself.  He  protects  his  property  against 
fire,  theft,  and  the  elements.  He  protects  his  family  and 
his  liusiness  associates  from  financial  loss  that  neces- 
sarily comes  at  his  death. 

Today  the  iiisurance  companies  w'ho  protect  the  manu- 
facturer, tlie  merchant  and  the  banker  in  times  of  ne- 
cessity are  marketing  Group  Life  Insurance  with  colla- 
teral service  as  a  means  of  furnishing  common  groiind 
for  worker  and  employee.  This  new  form  of  insurance, 
which  often  lirings  with  it  the  by-product  of  interest, 
co-operation  and  friendship  tends  to  safeguard  the  em- 
plover  from  iiulustrial  ill  will  and  misunderstanding, 
and  wards  off  anxiety  and  debt  from  the  employee. 

The  worker  realizes  that  he  is  getting  more  than  a 
weekly  pays  envelope;  he  appreciates  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  boss  who  sfives  him  an  estate  of  $1,000,  who 
has  a  thought  for  his  family,  who  gives  him  often 
what  he   caniutt   buv  for  himself. 

Group  Insurance  helps  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
worker  and  so  improves  the  morale  of  the  organization. 
For  this  reason  it  always  has  a  place  in  the  industrial 
urogi-ani  of  I  he  eiiinloyci-  wlio  builds  for  tomorrow  b\- 
establishing  today  sound  permanent  relations  with  his 
men. 


STABILIZING  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 
A  Lesson  for  Those  "Who  Will  Learn. 

The  paper  trade  has  been  interested  for  a  long  time 
in  tihe  general  standardizing  of  papei-s,  that  is,  in 
theory;  but  so  far  it  has  remained  for  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
fine  paper  in  the  world,  to  put  the  theory  into  actual 
practice  on  a  complete  line. 

Perhaps  paper  is  not  so  easily  standardized  as  ma- 
chinery, or  bricks,  or  loaves  of  bread,  since  it  is  a  pro- 
duct that  has  long  been  considered  as  impossible  to  make 
of  uniform  quality.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  there  are 
thousands  of  names  of  bonds,  ledgers,  and  other  papers 
on  the  market  today. 

Since  the  war,  which  has  taught  American  business 
one  important  lesson  —  that  a  confusing  mass  of  varied 
styles  or  grades  of  products  is  economically  unsound, 
slows  up  the  manufacturing  process,  and  delays  pro- 
gress, the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  through 
its  scientific  laboratory,  has  especially  devoted  itself 
to  studying  how  the  reduction  of  the  thousand  and  one 
brands  of  paper  could  be  effected  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  real  needs  of  paper-buyers  be  met. 

This  the  company  has  done  by  the  simple  but  practical 
means  of  reorganizing  its  mill  output.  To  put  it  more 
explicitly,  it  is  manufacturing  a  standardized  grade  to 
take  the  place  of  odd  grades  which  over-lapped  and  con- 
fused. 

As  a  definite  accomplishment  it  announces  the  stand- 
ardization of  seven  Bond  Papers  of  rag  content,  two 
Bond  Papers  of  wood  fibres,  five  Ledger  Papers,  four 
Writing  Papersi,  four  Linen  Papers,  five  Cover  Papers, 
nine  Book  Papers,  four  Offset  Papers,  five  Bristol 
Boards,  three  Drawing  Papers,  two  Mimeograph  Papers, 
three  Blue  Print  Base  Papers,  five  Weddings  and  Pape- 
teries,  six  Basic  Specialtias,  one  complete  Announce- 
ment Line,  and  one  complete  line  of  Hand-fa.shioned 
Papers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  already  the  indorsement 
of  tihis  plan  of  standardization  has  been  given  by  seven 
national  organizations  devoted  to  printing  lithography, 
engraving,  and  stationery. 

Agreeable  to  policies  of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  matter 
of  standardization  is  being  worked  out  as  far  and  fast 
as  possible  in  all  industries.  The  plan  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Companv  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
John  F.  Williams  of  the  printing  and  paper  depart- 
ment and  Robert  B.  Wolf  of  the  pulp  and  paper  de- 
partment of  the  department  of  commerce,  -both  of  whom 
were  delighted  in  investigating  to  find  that  the  matter 
of  standardization  and  stabilization  had  reached  to  such 
an  advanced  point  as  manifested  by  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company. 

It  is  the  companv 's  aim  to  build  up.  through  leading 
merchants,  a  di.stributing  system  that  will  concentrate 
on  the  standardized  lines. 

In  conclusion,  the  standardization  of  the  lines  will 
mean  to  the  paper  merchant  that  it  will  be  easier  for 
him  to  satisfy  the  need  of  customers  and  will  at  the 
same  time  facilitate  the  turnover  of  his  stock. 

To  the  printer,  the  lithographer  or  the  stationei-,  this 
standardization  means  accessibility  of  .supply  and  quick 
service  as  well  as  a  faster  turnover. 

For  the  manufacturer,  through  the  possibility  of  con- 
centrating the  raw  matei-ial  for  long  runs,  and  its  pur- 
chase in  large  quantities  at  a  lower  cofiit,  ill  will  mean  a 
greater  uniformit;-  for  this  produd.  Above  all,  it  will 
mean  more  economical  and  efficient  service  to  the  con- 
sumer. 
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CHEMISTS   OF   THE   EMPIRE   TO    MEET   AT 
MONTREAL. 

A  great  eveut  iu  the  history  of  organized  ciiemistry 
in  Canada  will  be  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  which  will  be  held  at  Montreal 
August  26th  to  the  31st.  A  tentative  program^  with 
questionnaire  has  been  .sent  to  all  members  of  the  Society 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Hazen,  Honorary  Chairman,  84  St.  An- 
toine  Street,  Montreal,  and  replies  should  be  sent  to 
him  as  early  as  possible  by  all  of  those  anticipating  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting.  From  the  following  program 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  effort  is  being  nuide  to  bring 
about  an  event  that  will  be  not  onl>-  a  pleasant  memory 
but  an  instructive  and  valuable  experience  to  those  who 
do  us  the  honor  of  coming  from  the  old  land.  A  very 
fine  series  of  industrial  visits  has  been  planned,  includ- 
ing Montreal,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Ottawa,  Toronto  and 
Niagara  Falls,  and  the  addresses  and  technical  papers 
are  such  as  will  surely  set  forth  the  accomplishments 
and  opportunities  connected  with  the  industries  in  Can- 
ada dependent  upon  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
processes  involved.  The  committees  in  charge  of  enter- 
tainment are  making  some  excellent  arrangements  and 
we  are  sure  that  they  can  count  on  tlie  co-operation  of 
any  branches  of  our  industry  in  the  localities  to  be 
visited  by  the  attending  chemists. 

Any  persons  interested  in  chemical  industry  who 
have  not  received  notices  from  the  Committee  on  arran- 
gements may  obtain  information  from  Mr.  Hazen  who 
will  be  glad  also  to  receive  any  suggestions  regarding 
the  development  of  the  program.  Incidently,  this  will 
be  an  appropriate  and  opportune  time  to  make  appli- 
cation for  membership  in  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry. 

The  tentative  program  follows: 

j^TQ-pg  —  Changes,  if  any,  and  additions  to  this  pro- 
gram will  be  published  at  the  Montreal  Meeting. 

CANADIAN    PROGRAM. 

From  Montreal  to  Toronlio  the  guests  will  be  contin- 
uoiLsly  cared  for  on  sleeping  ears.  At  Toronto  ac- 
commodations will  be  arranged  for  at  the  University 
residences. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  August  26th-27th.— Reception 
Committee  meets  visitors. 

Sunday,  August  28th.— Golf  —  Motor  trip  around 
Citv  and  Island. 

Monday,  August  29th.— Morning,  10.00  a.m.  Council 
meeting,  McGill  University;  11.00  a.m.  Annual  meet- 
ing, (a)  Address  of  Welcome,  (b^i  Reply,  (c)  General 
business  of  the  Society. 

Afternoon,  1.00  p.m.— Civic  Reception  and  Lunch. 
3.00  p.m. — Special  visit  to  McDonald  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Supper  and  Garden  Party. 

Tuesday.  August  30th.— Morning.  10.30  a.m.- (a) 
Address,  (b)  Pulp  and  Paper  Symposium  HI  papers). 

Afternoon.  1.00  p.m.— Luncheon  at  "Windsor  Hotel 
given  by  Montreal  Section.  3.00  p.m.— Visits  to  various 
Industrial  Plants. 

Evening,  7.30  p.m. — Ban(iuet.  Windsor  Hotel. 

Wednesday.  August  31st.— Morning,  10.00  a.m. — Spe- 
cial addresses  and  technical  papers. 

Afternoon,  1.00  p.m. — Luncheon  at  Windsor  Hotel, 
given  by  Monti-eal  Section.  3.00  p.m.— Special  Convoca- 
tion at  McGill  University.  4,00  p.m. — Trip  down 
Tjachine  Rapids. 

Evening,  11. .5.5  p.m. — Leaving  by  night  train  to  Sha- 
winisan. 

Thursday,  September  1st.— Shawinigan.  —  Visits  to 


Grand 'Mere    and    Shawinigan    Falls    Industries,    under 
the  auspices  of  Shawinigan  Falls  Section,  S.C.I. 

Friday,  September  2nd. — Ottawa  —  Visits  and  en- 
tertainment, under  auspices  of  Ottawa  Section. 

Saturday,  September  3rd. — Toronto.  —  Visits  and  en- 
tertainment, under  auspices  of  Toronto  Section. 

Sunday,  September  4th. — Toronto  —  Visits  and  en- 
tertainment, and  by  boat  tio  Niagara  Falls,  under  auspi- 
ces of  Toronto  Section. 

Monday,  September  .5th. — Niagara  —  Visits  to  indus- 
tries on  Canadian  and  American  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  expenses  of  members  at- 
tending the  annual  meeting  at  Montreal  and  of  those 
taking  the  Canadian  Excursion,  while  costs  depend  upon 
the  tastes  of  the  individual  members  the  following  state- 
ment will  serve  to  give  roughly  the  necessary  expenses : 
PASSAGE  FARES 

Montreal  to    Shawinigan    and   return $     6.8.5 

Montreal  to  Toronto  via  Ottawa 13.45 

Toronto  to  Niagara  by  boat 3.30 

SLEEPING  CAR  FARES 

Montreal  to  Shawinigan 3.00 

Shawinigan  to  Ottawa 3.30 

Ottawa  to  Toronto 3.30 

$33.20 
Single       Double 

Hotel  Montreal $4..50        $7.50 

August  27  to  31st,  4  days $18.00 

Meals  (2  meals  per  day) 8.00 

Aug.  31  to  Sept.  5th,  5  meals 8.00 

$34.00 
Total  Expense  to  U.S.  Border $67.20 


T.  A.  P.  P.  I.   TO   HOLD  JOINT  FALL   MEETING 
WITH  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

It  has  been  practically  decided  to  hold  the  Fall 
meeting  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  at  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia during  the  week  ending  October  22,  1921. 
This  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  L  and  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation. Arrangements  at  Washington  will  be  in 
charge  of  Fred.  A.  Curtis,  Paper  Section,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  while  Grellet  N.  Collins,  of  Dill  &  Collins, 
will  direct  the  program  in  behalf  of  T.  A.  P.  P  .1.  at  the 
Philadelphia  end.  The  convention  dates  will  probably 
be  fixed  for  October  19,  20  and  21.  The  tentative  ar- 
rangements provide  for  sessions  for  the  reading  of 
scientific  papers  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  21.  the  opening  day  of  meeting,  to 
be  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  paper  mill  plant 
and  laboratories  of  the  Paper  Section.  On  Thursday, 
October  22,  inspection  trips  will  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  office,  the  Bxireau  of  Engraving  and 
the  mills  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  followed  by  a  boat  ride  on  the 
Potomac  river,  supper  to  be  served  on  the  boat.  At 
midnight  all  will  board  Pullman  cars  for  Philadelphia 
where  Friday  will  be  spent  in  mill  visitations,  the 
following  plants  being  included  in  the  itinerary: 
Dill  &  Collins  Company,  W.  C.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  Inc., 
McDowell  Paper  Mills,  Philadelphia  Paper  Company, 
Moore  &  White  Company,  Keystone  Paper  Mills  Com- 
pany. Mills  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  may  also 
be  visited,  those  convenient  of  access  being  the  Jessup 
&  Moore  Company  and  Pnsey-Jones  Company,  in 
Wilmington,  and  the  dyeworks  of  the  du  Pont  com- 
pany in  New  Jersey,  besides  one  or  two  mills  there. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  Loudon  Correspondent.) 

London,  June  1,  1921. — Lately  the  British  paper  mills 
have  been  immune  from  outbreaks  of  fire  and  mill- 
owners  were  beginning  to  congratulate  themselves  until 
the  news  arrived  from  Alloa,  in  Scotland,  that  500  tons 
of  esparto  grass  belonging  to  Messrs.  J.  A.  Weir,  Ltd., 
Fort.h  Paper  MiIIk,  Kill)agie,  had  been  destroyed.  For- 
tunately the  mill  escaped  damage.  At  the  Springwell 
Paper  Mills,  in  Jarrow,  owned  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  A. 
Richardson,  a  motor  garage  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
four  motor  lorries  in  it.  The  damage  is  estimated  up  to 
£6,000. 

Messrs.  Becker's  Profits. 

This  week  the  aninial  meeting  of  Messrs.  Becker  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  Canadian  pulps,  will 
be  held  in  London.  I  understand  their  accounts  show 
a  gross  profit  of  £117,979.  After  allowing  for  certain 
charges,  debenture  interest,  and  trustees  fees  (£55.359) 
there  remains  £62,620,  to  which  is  added  the  balance 
(£13,917)  brought  forward,  making  £76,537  13s.  lid. 
As  the  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  world  are 
difficult,  the  directors  propose  to  especially  reserve 
£.50,000  against  stocks  and  shipments  overlying  and  to 
pay  a  final  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax, 
making  15  per  cent  for  the  year,  carrying  forward  a 
balance  of  £16,537  13s.  lid. 

The  Anglo-Newfoiindland  Development  Co.,  Ltd., 
state  that  their  accounts  to  August  31st,  1920,  show  a 
profit,  less  depreciation,  interest  on  loans,  etc.,  of  £165,- 
559.  After  [iroviding  for  debenture  stock  iuterest  and 
sinking  fund  there  renuiins  a  credit  balance  of  £195,- 
661,  inclusive  of  £64,610  brought  in. 

The  Star  Paper  Mill  has  d.eclared  an  interim'  dividend 
of  18  cents  (9d.)  per  share. 

Strike  and  Depression  Continues. 

Tlie  situation  in  the  coal  iiiiuing  industry  is  unaltered 
and  the  miners  strike  continues.  As  each  week  passes 
by  one  hears  of  a  mill  closing  down  and  the  latest  to 
become  affected  are  the  Stoneywood  Paper  Works,  of 
Messrs.  Alexander  Porie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Aberdeen,  owing 
to  shortage  of  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  from  an  indus- 
trial point  of  view  the  position  is  becoming  desperate 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  the  strike  ending.  At  Aber- 
deen, for  instance,  the  dockers  in  the  harbor  struck 
work  out  of  sympathy  with  the  miners  and  refused  to 
liandle  foreign  coal,  but  a  luunber  of  men  from  the 
Donside  Paper  Mill  were  got  on  board  the  "Athena" 
from  Holland  and  transferred  the  coal,  with  which  it 
was  freighted,  to  the  bunkers  of  the  "Gyp,"  which  had 
brought  in  4,823  tons  of  groundwood  from  Halifax, 
N.S.,  for  Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  unemploy- 
ment roll  in  paper  mills  is  now  a  very  depressing  sight. 
Things  are  so  bad  one  of  the  paper  mills  in  the  north 
of  England  had  to  give  stores  of  coal  from  stock  to  help 
keep  the  local  hospital  going  for  the  sick  of  the  town. 
Trading  With  Canada. 

Addressing  the  shareholders  of  Wiggins,  Teafe  & 
Co.  (1919),  Ltd.,  Mr.  P.  W.  Holden,  the  chairman,  said 
the  firm  had  increased  and  strengthened  their  sales  or- 
ganization, and. extended  their  borders.  Mr.  Hay,  their 
sales  director,  was  at  present  visiting  America  and  Can- 
ada, where  he  had  been  for  the  past  four  months.  In 
Canada  he  had  succeeded  in  reopening  old  accounts 
closed  during  the  war  and  in  opening  new  ones.  In  the 
States  where  the  firm  had  hitherto  failed  to  do  any 
business  at  all,  he  had  ojiencd  ii])  business  with  a  firm 


in  New  Yor'k  which  would  undertake  an  agency  and 
from  whom  they  antici])ated  large  orders.  Mr.  Holden 
then  exclaimed:  "As  soon  as  the  tide  turns  we  .shall 
run  in  on  the  flood;  of  that  T  have  no  fear."  Wiggins, 
Teafe  &  Co.  own  several  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Death  Removes  old  Papermakers. 

The  hand  of  death  has  passed  over  the  British  paper 
industry  ami  removed  ]\Ir.  Henry  Hobday  in  his  84th 
year.  He  was  making  paper  away  back  in  the  early 
fifties,  just  when  groundwood  was  being  introduced 
as  a  raw  material.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Kent 
and  had  a  varied  experience  in  several  mills.  Mr.  Joe 
Singleton,  for  sometime  a  dii'ector  of  the  Bury  Paper- 
making  Co..  Ltd.,  has  also  died.  He  was  a  great  man 
on  aniline  colors  for  the  paper  industry  and  was  much 
I'cspeeted. 

The  Newsprint  Agitation. 

The  decision  of  the  paper  makers  to  try  and  get  in- 
cluded in  the  Anti-Dumping  regulations,  papers  from 
countries  with  debased  rates  of  exchange  is  being  vigor- 
ously opposed.  Indeed  there  is  now  a  general  move- 
ment to  try  and  get  the  Imperial  Government  to  di'op 
the  Bill  altogether,  but  the  Prime  Minister  says  it  must 
go  on.  Sellers  of  foreign  papers  in  London  are  much 
disturbed  by  the  contention  of  the  paper  makers  and 
meetings  are  now  being  held  for  and  against  the  Bill.. 
Boiler  Stoking. 

Recently  very  great  attention  has  been  given  to  oil 
fuel  and  as  time  passes  on  one  hears  of  more  industries 
absorbing  it  in  place  of  coal.  There  is  no  doubt  oil  fuel 
has  come  to  stay  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we  have 
not  yet  heard  what  the  paper  producers  as  a  whole 
think  of  it  though  some  are  using  it.  Another  import- 
ant matter  in  mills,  and  one  which  Canadians  may  be 
interested  in,  is  the  fireman  stoking  the  boilers  and  his 
methods.  The  question  naturally  arises:  Have  you  a 
trained  fireman?  If  he  is  not  a  trained  man  see  that 
lie  is.  There  is  no  use  giving  a  fireman  a  shovel  and 
coal  and  telling  him  not  to  let  the  steam  pressure 
down.  Among  other  things  he  .should  know  how  to  use 
the  CO.  recorder  and  get  up  steam  on  the  smallest 
amount  of  coal.  If  the  fireman  is  neglected  there  is  a 
big  coal  bill ;  if  he  is  trained  under  a  system  there  will 
be  a  big  saving  in  the  boiler  house,  less  black  smoke, 
and  less  ashes  to  handle.  In  some  of  the  English  boiler 
houses  the  engineers  have  taken  the  fireman  in  hand 
and  and  educated  him  on  the  latest  devices  in  saving 
coal,  as  well  as  showing  him  how  to  stoke  a  boiler.  At 
first  the  tuition  was  somewhat  resented,  but  the  fire- 
man is  now  well  pleased  with  the  results. 
Cotton  Seed  Fibre  in  England. 

Viscount  Donerailc  presided  last  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Briti.sh  Cotton  Seed  Products,  Ltd.,  which 
has  obtained  a  factory  at  Chatham,  on  the  river  Med- 
\vay.  The  company  has  also  acquired  special  rights 
for  the  "Segundo"  cotton-seed  defibering  machine, 
and  they  now  own  the  world's  rights,  except  in  U.S.A. 
With  regard  to  the  residual  fibre,  the  directors  .say 
they  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  original  estimate 
of  its  value  and  much  evidence  has  come  to  light  since 
the  compan.y  was  formed  of  considerable  expansion  in 
markets  for  this  raw  material  for  papermaking  and 
other  purposes. 

The  Pulp  Market. 

The  coal  strike  is  preventing  any  business  being 
done.  What  with  mills  closed,  or  on  half-time,  and  a 
]ioor  demand  for  jiaper  it  must  be  expected  that  the  pulp 
market  is  lifeless.  Prices  for  chemical  and  groundwood 
l)ulps  are  easier,  but  still  the  papermaker  will  not  ven- 
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ture  on  business  negotiations.  Some  sellers  are  holding 
out  hopes  of  good  times  when  the  strike  is  settled.  Cer- 
tainly the  industrial  outlook  at  the  moment  is  none  too 
grand  and  it  will  take  the  jjaper  mills  and  the  eoal  in- 
dustry some  time  to  rot-over  the  present  set-back.  Spot 
prices  are  about  as  follows  : 

Bleached  sulphite,  £:i') ;  easy  bleaching,  £26;  sulphite 
newsprint  i|ualitv,  £28;  unbleached  soda,  £2n ;  anil  soda 
kraft,  £22. 

Groundwood  (wet)  is  £7,  and  groumlwood  (dry), 
down  to  £18iri— £14. 

During  the  iiu)uth  of  May  sonic  gnod  shipments  of 
groundwood  and  chiMiiical  pulps  -were  receivcil  from 
Canada. 

Chemicals. 

Owing  to  many  of  the  pulp  mills  being  closed  down 
ill  Sweden,  saltcake  is  not  in  request  and  can  be  re- 
ported at  £7  10s.  a  ton.  Throughout  the  industrial 
chemical  markets  there  is  very  little  business  passing 
and  papermaking  materials  are  consequently  easier  for 
promi)t  transactions. 

Suggestions  in  the  Mill. 
In  some  British  mills  workers  are  invited  to  make 
suggestions  which  will  help  the  output,  improve  mach- 
inery, or  help  in  economizing.  I  have  heard  of  one 
small  mill  where  62  suggestions  were  sent  in  between 
June,  1918,  and  February^  1921,  and  out  of  these  2.') 
were  accepted,  the  rewards  being  from  $1  to  $20.  One 
worker  was  so  keen  that  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
back  and  specialize  in  two  departments  where  the 
work  was  not  on  an  economical  basis.  Permissi(ui  was 
given  and  he  eventually  presented  a  report  wliich 
proved  most  valuable  to  the  millowners  in  acliieving 
their  long  desired  objects  in  the  two  dejjartmeuts  con- 
cerned. It  is  another  instance  of  what  welfare  work 
can  do,  if  ])ro]ierly  handled. 

Empire  Press  of  Canada, 

Mr.  Robert  Donald,  chairman  of  the  Empire  Press 
ITuion,  has  sent  King  George  a  copy  of  the  book  on  the 
visit  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  in  Canada.  It  is 
a  fine  record,  including  visits  to  ]>ulp  ami  paper  mills. 
Lord  Standfordham  in  acknowledging  the  book  says: 
"The  King  is  glad  to  have  this  interesting  account  of 
a  great  achievement,  which  must  always  be  a  notable 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Press,  and  notes  witli 
jileasure  the  feeling  of  happ.y  comradeship  that  charac- 
terized the  proceedings  of  the  conference."'  The  book 
contains  12.5  engravings  and  the  reading  matter  i-iuis 
to  300  large  octavo  pages.  Certainly  this  trij)  amid 
Canadian  industries  has  ci'cated  a  great  impression. 


WHY  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION  IS. 

If  I  have  an  orange,  and  give  it  to  you,  the  orange  is 
no  longer  mine.  I  must  either  replace  it  with  another 
orange,  or  do  without.  If  I  had  given  you  a  half  an 
orange,  neither  of  us  would  have  had  a  whole  one. 

If  some  man  has  developed  an  idea  which  solves  a 
troublesome  business  problem,  the  idea  is  of  real  value 
— like  the  orange.  If  you  are  trying  to  solve  a  similar 
problem,  that  idea  is  likewise  of  real  value  TO  YOU — 
like  the  orange. 

That  other  man,  with  the  idea  vou  need,  can  give 
you  the  WHOLE  idea  and  still  KEEP  THE  WHOLE 
idea,  too.  He  has  lost  nothing,  and  vou  have  gained 
all. 

— Efficiency  Magazine. 


HOW  WE  CAN  MAKE  OUR  DOLLAR  WORTH 
100  CENTS. 

"Got  anything  like  that  in  stock?"  asked  a  printer 
the  other  day,  laying  before  the  paper  salesman  a 
sheet  of  bond  from  the  sample-book  of  a  United  States 
manufacturer. 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  salesman  promptly. 
"Here's  practically  the  same"  thing. "  And  he  picked 
out  a  sample  from  his  own  book. 

The  printer  held  it  to  the  light  and  looked  it  over 
carefully.     Then  he  turned  to  the  salesman. 

"That's  good  stuff,"  was  the  comment.  "No  dirt, 
no  jiinludes,  fine,  even  texture.  ...  Do  you  know, 
he  confessed,  rather  shamefacedly,  "I  didn't  think 
Canada  made  as  good  bond  as  that.  You  can  send  me 
five  reams.  And,"  he  added,  "I'm  going  to  pay  more 
attention  to  Canadian-made  stock  hereafter." 

A  Canadian-made  Paper  for  Every  Pvirpose. 

Printers  are  busy  men.  They  have  no  time  to  go 
carefully  over  every  jobber's  sample-book  that  comes  to 
their  desks.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  Canadian 
printers  sometimes  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that, 
in  high  quality,  color  range  and  variety  of  choice,  Can- 
adian-made i)aj)ers  are  fully  equal  to  any  of  their 
foreign  competitors. 

Quick  Service  for  Rush  Jobs. 

And  they  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot.  Rush  jobs — 
and  what  printer  doesn't  know  the  customer  who  in- 
sists upon  getting  his  work  straight  off? — demand 
quick  service.  The  'phone  call,  sample  sheets  rushed 
over  from  the  dealer,  the  stock  selected,  and  delivered 
within  a  few  hours.  That's  possible  when  buying  Can- 
adian papers.  Compare  such  service  with  the  delays 
involved  when  stock  is  ordered  from  some  manufac- 
turer outside  Canada. 

Getting  Ninety  Gents'  Worth  of  Goods  for  a  Dollar's 
Worth  of  Work. 

There  are  some  commodities  which  nnist  be  imported 
— but  paper  is  not  one  of  them.  And  as  long  as  Cana- 
dians decline  to  bu.v  it  here  in  Canada,  tlie  various  raw 
materials  which  we  must  bring  in  from  the  outside  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  depreciated  dollars;  dollars  that 
niiean  a  hundred  cents'  worth  of  work  to  Canadians  but 
for  which  we  get  only  from  eighty  to  ninety  cents' 
worth  of  goods — if  we  do  our  shopping  south  of  the 
l)oi'der. 

The  Kind  of  Paper  you  use  Affects  the  Price  you  Pay 
for  Clothes. 

Your  choice  of  paper  affects  the  price  you  pay  for 
clothes,  for  rent,  for  practically  every  article  you  use. 
The  reason  is  simple  enough  when  you  stop  to  figtire 
it  out.  Canadian  dollars  will  not  go  back  to  par  until 
we  ceasi9>  to  import  more  than  we  export.  As  long  as  we 
get  for  o\ir  dollar  oidy,  say,  ninety  cents'  worth  of  coal, 
of  oil,  of  all  commodities  t'liat  must  be  imported,  Can- 
adians will  be  handicapped  b.v  higher  maiuifaeturing 
costs  than  our  neighbors  in  the  LTnited  States. 

It's  not  a  question  of  patriotism,  but  of  sound,  effi- 
cient business.  Better  business,  lower  manufacturing 
costs  throughout  Canada,  mean  more  work  for  tine 
jtrinter.  And  printers  can  help  to  bring  this  about  bv 
buying,  whenever  possible,  PAPER  MADE  IN  CAN- 
ADA.— Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


A  true  diplomat  can  say  .something  pleasant  to  a  col- 
lector, even  though  he  hopes  never  to  see  him  again. 
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The  Preparation  and  Use  of  Colloidal  Rosin 


By  DR..  J.  H.  F 

(Translated  and  abstracted  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  bv  A.  Papineau-C'oiiture  from  La  Revue 
des  Produits  ('liinii.|ues,  24,  173-8,  March  31,  1921.) 
When  Graham  first  studied  the  difference  between 
colloids  and  crystalloids  he  considered  the  former  as 
classes  of  maiier;  but  more  recent  worlv  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  last  decades  has  established  that  they  are  a  state 
of  matter.  Tlie  Russian  chemist  von  Weimarn  succeeded 
in  working  out  the  general  [u-inciples  which  enable  us 
to  bring  all  matter  to  the  colloidal  state.  Even  sodium 
chloride  has  been  obtained  as  a  colloid.  The  ratio  of 
the  surface  to  the  mass,  that  is,  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion or  dispersion,  of  a  given  amount  of  matter,  is  a 
most  important  factor  when  considering  the  state  of 
that  matter;  but  until  recently  this  has  been  practically 
disregarded. 

There  is  a  gradual  transition  in  passing  through  the 
various  degrees  of  dissociation  of  matter,  starting  with 
coarse-grained  powders,  then  passing  through  powders 
of  increasing  fineness  of  grain,  suspensions,  slimes,  col- 
loids, molecular  solutions,  ionic  solutions,  and  finally 
gaseous  atoms.  Approximate  limits  may  be  set  for  the 
sizes  of  the  particles  in  these  states  by  means  of  filters 
having  different  sizes  of  pores.  We  have  first  filter 
paper,  the  heavier  grades  of  which  hold  back  grains 
0-001  mm.  (1/i)  in  diameter.  Next  we  have  the  ultra- 
filter  composed  of  colloidion  jellies  which  contain 
various  proportions  of  nitrocellulose  and  tlie  pores  of 
which  hold  back  particles  of  0.001  to  000001  mm. 
{Ifx.  to  Ol/ii).  This  is  essentially  the  size  of  colloidal 
particles.  Below  000001  mm.  (0-Ol/x)  we  come  to 
uiolecular  and  ionic  solutions  which  exhibit  osmotic 
pressure,  but  in  which  the  solute  cannot  be  separated 
by  filtration,  though  it  cannot  pass  through  certain 
membranes  whicli  exhibit  selective  permeability. 

The  methods  of  preparing  colloids  can  be  classed 
under  two  general  heads : 

Colloidal  Rosin. 

1.  DISPERSION  METHODS,  which  include  disper- 
sion in  an  organic  dispersion  medium,  cathode  disper- 
sion according  to  Bredig's  method  and  by  oscillatorj' 
discharges,  and  dispersion  l)v  means  of  heat. 

2.  CONDENSATION  METHODS,  which  include 
chemical  reactions  (e.g.,  reduction  of  metallic  salts  in 
solution),  electrochemical  and  photochemical  reactions, 
and  polymerization  of  molecules. 

Most  of  these  methods  are  .suitable  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  colloidal  solutions  which  have  a  very  great 
commercial  value.  There  is  also  the  method  depend- 
ing on  dispersion  by  mechanical  force,  which  comes 
under  the  first  head ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  applied 
commercially,  though  it  would  be  .suitable  for  operat- 
ing on  an  industrial  scale. 

As  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  matter  could  be  dispersed  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unattained,  a  special  mill  has  been  de- 
vised by  Plauson  and  Block  and  is  being  marketed  by 
Emil  Passlmrg,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  for  the  preparation 
of  matter  in  a  colloidal  state.  In  it  the  material  is 
ground  in  the  presence  of  water,  or  other  suitable 
liquid,  in  such  proportions  as  to  have  a  fluid  mass.  The 
grinding  element  must  have  a  peripheral  speed  of  not 
less  than  2,000  meters  a  minute,  and  preferably  of  about 
1,000  meters  a  second. 

The  inventors  make  claims  as  to  the  advantages  re- 
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suiting  from  the  use  of  this  method  of  preparing  col- 
loids in  the  working  up  of  petroleum  bearing  sludges, 
the  shale  oil  industry,  the  extraction  of  oils  from  press- 
cakes,  the  prejiaration  of  resins,  the  manufacture  of 
colloidal  fuel,  and  many  other  industries.  We  sjiall  con- 
sider only  the  preparation  and  use  of  colloidal  rosin, 
as  this  is  the  application  most  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Wilhelm  PoUmann,  Director  of  the  Rohstoffs-Vere- 
delungs-Gesselsehaft  m'.  b.  H.,  at  Hamburg,  states  t.hat 
the  high  price  of  rosin  is  especially  due  to  the  use  of 
volatile  solvents,  some  of  which  is  always  lost  during 
recovery.  The  present  methods  of  preparation  are  also 
open  to  tlie  following  criticism,  that  the  crude  rosin  is 
first  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  is  then  driven  off  to 
give  a  marketable  pi'oduct,  which  must  again  be  dis- 
solved when  used. 

B}'  means  of  Plauson 's  process  a  good  yield  of  puri- 
fied rosin  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  volatile 
solvents,  simply  by  emulsifying  the  cnide  rosin  in 
water  in  the  presence  of  only  one  to  2  per  cent  of  sol- 
vent. The  colloidal  rosin  can  be  used  directly  for  soap- 
making,  papermaking,  the  preparation  of  shoe  polishes, 
floor  waxes,  etc.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  it  is 
either  of  a  sirupy  consistency  (like  water  glass)  or  else 
it  is  liquid.  The  smalluess  of  the  particles  make  it  very 
ea.sily  saponifiable,  so  that  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  having  uusaponified  matter  left. 

Rosin  emulsions  may  be  prepared  containing  as  much 
as  60  per  cent  colloidal,  which  is  more  than  can  be  done 
with  ordinary  rosin.  Colloidal  rosin  can  be  prepared 
from  crude  native  (German)  rosin,  and  marketed  for 
6.75  marks  a  kilo,  which  is  less  than  the  current  price 
for  ordinary  rosin. 

Colloidal  rosin  is  .suitable  for  sizing  pai)er:  it  in- 
creases the  strength  of  wraping  papere  and  at:  tlic 
same   time   decreases   tihe   co.st    of  production. 

All  this  is  claimed  by  Pollmann,  who  is  a  director  of 
the  company  which  manufactures  colloidal  rosin.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question ;  and  colloidal 
rosin  has  not  met  with  universal  approval,  even  in 
Germany.  The  Seifcnsieder-Zeitung.  in  its  supplement 
Dcr  Chemisch-tcch)iische  (No.  8,  February  24,  1921), 
published  an  article  by  F.  C.  Krist,  of  which  we 
re])roduee  extracts. 

"Mr.  Wilhelm  Pollmann,  director  of  the  Rohstoffs- 
Veredelungs-Gesselschafti  m.  b.  H.,  at  Hamburg,  lias 
recently  been  spreading  in  various  professional  jour- 
nals certain  information  concerning  a  product  mar- 
keted by  his  company  under  the  name  of  colloidal 
rosin.  As  such  information  is  likely  to  deceive  manu- 
facturers who  ask  our  advice,  we  consider  it  our  duty 
to  set  the  matter  in  its  proper  light. 

"At  my  .suggestion  the  Seifensieder-veitung  ordered 
directly  from  the  above-mentioned  company  a  fairly 
large  sample  of  the  rosin,  which  was  subjected  to  a 
careful  analysis. 

"This  product,  which  is  credited  with  all  sorts  of 
mysterious  and  wonderful  properties,  was  found  to 
consist  of: 

58-64  per  cent  of  vs^ater. 
2-93  per  cent  of  sodium  oxide  (Na,0). 
0-63  per  cent    of  inorganic    impurities    (sand   and 
earth). 
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1-44  i)er  cent  of  organic  impurities,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     36.35  per  cent  of  crude  rosin. 

"After  stanflintr  for  a  day,  a  larg-c  proportion  of  the 
rosin  settles  out  of  this  dark,  viscous,  wretched  looking 
material.  It  smells  of  turpentine,  and  it  is  evidently 
prepared  (as  shown  by  its  analysis)  by  saponifying 
crude  German  rosin  with  soda  ash  or  with  caustic  soda. 
All  the  impurities  which  render  crude  rosin  unfit  for 
many  uses  are  still  present.  But  though  it  is  possible 
in  certain  cases  to  utilize  crude  rosin,  after  removal 
of  some  of  the  coarser  impurities,  such  is  not  the  case 
with  "colloidal  rosin,"  for  the  impurities  have  been 
partly  changed  chemically  and  partlj'  reduced  to  the 
colloidal  state,  and  are  thus  too  intimately  mixed  with 
the  acid  rosin  soap  to  allow  of  their  separation. 

"Moreover,  the  company  asks  (on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year)  6-7.5  marks  a  kilo  for  this  product, 
which  is  of  doubtful  quality.  What  it  is  selling  at  this 
price  is  really  Elbe  river  water,  and  yet  Mr.  Pollmann 
emphasizes  the  special  advantages  of  his  product  as 
regards  transportation  and  cost.  It  is  certain  that  Elbe 
river  water  sold  in  this  way  is  too  expensive  for  the 
chemical  industries.  But  the  most  savoury  part  of  the 
claims  is  the  statement  of  this  excellent  business  man 
to  the  effect  that  none  of  the  valuable  ingredients  of 
the  rosin  have  been  lost.  This  is  very  true  indeed. 
Nothing  has  been  lost,  even  the  dirt  being  utilized  and 
improved  by  means  of  Elbe  river  water! 

' '  The  product  is  no.  more  utilizable  for  soap  making 
than  for  the  manufacture  of  polishes ;  and  its  value  for 
the  sizing  of  paper  is  very  limited." 

The  above  criticism  does  not  reflect  on  the  value  of 
Plauson's  method  in  other  instances;  but  it  brings  out 
a  very  important  point,  namely,  the  dispersion  to  a 
colloidal  state  of  the  impurities  as  well  as  of  the  valu- 
able constituent  of  the  crude  material.  Quite  frequent- 
ly the  separation  of  the  two  can  be  readily  effected, 
and  in  other  cases,  as  with  colloidal  rosin,  the  separa- 
tion is  impossible  or  very  difficult,  so  that  the  value  of 
the  final  product  is  diminished  accordingly. 


TH'  ^ELUOW  VA^HO  FUT5 
OFF  FOTTlNCx  IN  VWi 
BEST  UCK^-  15  ISA  F=OR, 


USE  OF  ESPARTO  IN  PAPER  MAKING. 

During  the  European  war  the  scarcity  of  paper  pulp 
in  the  Spanish  market,  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  se- 
curing supplies  from  the  sources  formerly  relied  upon, 
especially  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Baltic 
coast,  caused  Spanish  paper  makers  to  consider  the  use 
of  esparto  to  supplement  the  import^  suppl.v.  Esparto 
grows  throughout  extensive  districts  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  a  poorer  qualitj^  is  found  on  large  areas  of 
poor  and  sandy  lands  in  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Esparto 
fiber  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  Spain,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  matting,  baskets,  and  cordage  ex- 
clusivel.v  of  esparto  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Moorish 
occupation. 

Early  Experiments  in  the  use  of  Esparto. 

Esparto  was  used  in  paper  making  in  Great  Britain 
as  earl.y  as  1857.  The  industry  met  decided  success  in 
Scotland  and  a  few  years  later  the  manufacture  was 
started  in  the  south  of  France,  the  raw  materials  being 
obtained  from  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but-  it  has  never 
reached  a  prosperous  basis  in  the  Republic,  due  to  the 
inabilit.v  to  compete  with  the  local  straw  papers.  The 
industr.v  in  Spain  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  dates  from  1860. 

The  greatest  development  of  the  esparto  industry  is 
still  found  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  fiber  has  been 
used  for  making  fine  writing  paper  of  great  whiteness- 
and  to  some  extent  for  newsprint,  though  for  the  latter 
purpose  at  the  prices  usually  current  other  pulps  are 
cheaper.  Papers  made  from  esparto  are  of  great  thick- 
ness compared  to  the  weight  and  have  the  advantage 
of  not  shrinking  or  breaking  when  exposed  to  moisture. 
They  have  especial  adaptability  for  the  manufacture 
nf  lithographs.  They  are  easily  filled,  absorb  ink  well, 
and  therefore  are  particularly  arlapted  for  fine  print- 
ing, especially  in  color  work.  Esparto  paper  is  highly 
esteemed  for  book  making  because  of  its  texture  and 
light  weight. 

Though  esparto  has  exceptional  qualities  for  certain 
uses  in  paper  making,  its  fibres  are  not  such  as  will 
allow  its  substitution  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
pulp  is  us?id.  The  fibres  are  short  and  weak.  The 
pulp  is  best  used  for  filling,  and  is  therefore  employed 
largely  in  mixtures  with  longer  and  stronger  fibres. 
Esparto  is  not  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  wrapping 
paper.  It  can.  however,  be  used  in  larger  proportions 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  in  most  other 
grades,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the  Spanish  man- 
ufacturers of  paper  to  reduc?  their  demands  on  the 
foreign  market.  In  documentary  papers  and  other 
in  which  great  strength  is  needed  not  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  esparto  can  b?  used.  In  writing  papers, 
where  light  weight  is  desirable,  esparto  pulp  can  be 
used  in  large  quantities. 

For  the  cheaper  grades,  especially  those  in  which 
incompletely  bleached  pulp  is  used,  the  higher  price 
of  esparto  will,  as  a  rule,  make  its  substitution  for 
liisnlphite  pulp  impossible. — Commerce  Report. 


— ^From   Martin's   Papyrus. 


BIG  TIMBER  SALE  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  sale  nf  .50.000  acres  of  timber  land  in  Yarmouth 
and  Disrby  counties  bv  the  Fraser  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
panv  of  Scotia  Timberland  Company,  Ltd.,  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Ralph  P.  Bell,  Halifax,  who  nego- 
ciated  the  transaction.  Mr.  Bell  did  not  state  the  exact 
price,  but  said  that  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  involved  in  the  sale.  The  timber  tracts  sold  in- 
clude all  those  formerly  known  as  the  Dickie  &  Mc- 
Grath  properties. 
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Fibre  Containers  Displacing  Wooden  Cases 


Tlic  fiber  contained  is  undoubtedly  in  process  of  dis- 
placing tlie  wooden  case  for  many  uses.  Its  use  has,  of 
recent  years,  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  What  un- 
questionablj-  led  to  its  more  general  adoption,  as  a  con- 
tainer for  commercial  commodities  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  in  place  of  the  wooden  case  was  primarily  the 
high  cost  of  the  latter,  by  reasons  of  the  growing  short- 
age of  the  lumber  supply  which  necessitated  that,  where 
possible,  a  substitute  for  the  wooden  case  should  be 
used. 

F'or  some  time,  the  fibre  package  naturally  had  to  eon- 
tend  against  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  and  scepti- 
cism —  that  is,  at  first,  usually  the  fate  of  inventions 
which  subsetpiently  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  common- 
place conveniences  of  everj-day  life.  In  Canada,  for 
example,  the  railroad  companies  were  for  a  while,  dis- 
inclined to  accept  such  packages  for  transport.  It  was 
tliought  tliat  their  ufse  would  increase  the  risk  from  pil- 
ferings  and  the  danger  from  moisture  and  so  forth. 
There  was  also,  probably,  a  lack  of  confidence  as  to  their 
possession  of  the  durability  requisite  to  the  uses  for 
which  many  of  them  were  destined.  But  the  manufac- 
turers of  such  packages  were  insistent.    And,  ultimately. 


A   box-testing   machine    that    gives   a   box   more   bumps   an   hour 

than   it  would  get  in  going  to  England.     It  proved  the 

value  of  the  fibre  box. 

the  railroad  companies  agreed  to  accept  them  for  trans- 
port, on  condition  that  they  should  be  of  a  certain 
strength  and  should  conform  to  certain  specifications. 
As  regards  the  satisfactory  qualities  of  fibre  contain- 
ers as  commercial  packages,  as  to  durability  and  so 
forth,  an  account  of  a  remarkably  severe  test,  from 
which  this  kind  of  container  emerged  triumphant,  was 
recently  given  in  "The  Paper  Container",  an  English 
paper  box  journal.  In  the  test  in  question,  the  freight 
consisted  of  100  cases,  each  case  containing  48  cans  of 
Nestle 's  Condensed  Swiss  milk,  and  each  of  these  cans 
containing  16  ounces  of  milk.  The  freight  altogether 
traveled  about  5,000  miles,  by  land  and  sea.  The  first 
.stage  of  its  journey  consisted  of  some  1,000  miles  of 
railroad  transit,  from  Cass  City,  Michigan  to  Weehaw- 
ken,  New  Jersey,  whence  it  was  conve.ved  by  a  lighter 
to  the  Cunard  liner,  "K.  A.  Victoria,"  which  sailed 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  On  arrival  at  Liverpool, 
the  cases  were  conveyed  by  rail  to  London,  and  for- 
warded to  their  various  consignees. 


With  regard  to  tlie  kiiiii  of  container  used,  tliere  were 
five  varieties  of  the  corrugated  board  cases  of  tlie  centre 
special  slotted  carton  type,  the  first  being  made  witii 
double-faced  board  having  a  resistance  of  275  pounds 
to  the  scpiare  inch;  the  seccnd  set  were  what  is  known 
as  the  double  wall  or  double  .strengtli  corrugated  board, 
glued  togetlier  so  as  to  make  one  piece,  the  case  being 
fastened  with  a  regular  taped  corner;  the  third  set  re- 
|n-eseiitcd  what  is  known  as  the  strong  box,  of  double- 
faced  lioard,  with  a  resistance  of  200  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  which  has  an  extra  double  2-inch  fold,  giving  a 
triple  edge  to  the  case,  and  ensuring  that  the  contents 
would  not  touch  the  crease  of  the  covering  flaps;  the 
fourth  set  of  eases  were  of  tlie  double  wall  pattern,  but 
with  a  triple  taped  corner;  and  the  fifth  set  were  of 
the  200  iioiinds  test  corrugated  board,  with  175  pounds 
test  liner  inside. 

When  these  cases  arrived  at.  New  York,  and  were 
stored  in  the  hold  of  the  "K.  A.  Victoria",  they  were  all 
intact.  But,  on  arrival  at  Liverpool,  it  was  discovered 
that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  cases  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  considerable  amount  of  water.  But, 
in  spite  of  this  unusual  handicap,  only  three  of  the 
cases  sliowed  the  slightest  damage,— one  case  from  the 
third  set  (the  strong  box)  being  saturated,  Avhile  tlie 
other  two  damaged  cases  from  the  second  and  fourtli 
sets  respectively  (the  double  walled  liox)  had  eacli  the 
taped  corner  saturated.  Altogether,  out  of  the  4,800 
cases  of  milk  shipped  in  these  100  cases,  only -48  cans 
had  damaged  labels,  38  of  which  were  water-.soaked, 
wliile  tliere  was  no  other  damage  of  any  kind  to  the 
cans.  It  has  been  .stated  by  a  representative  of  Nestle 's 
firm  that  considerably  more  damage  has  been  done  to 
their  cases,  when  shipped  in  wooden  cases  and  subjected 
to  severe  saturation  by  water. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  more  severe  test  of 
the  strength  of  the  fibre  container  than  that  just  men- 
tioned. But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  that  the 
fibre  container  has  over  the  wooden  case.  The  gross 
weight  of  the  container  used  in  tliree  of  the  sets  (in  the 
test  just  mentioned)  was  501/2  lbs,  and  of  that  used  in 
the  other  two  sets  51  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gross 
weight  of  the  wooden  box,  usually  employed  for  this 
shipment,  is  54  lbs.  Thus  the  fibre  containers  effects 
a  saving  in  freight.  Furthermore,  the  fibre  containers 
occupied  four  cubic  feet  less  space  "per  100  than  the 
^vooden  cases — anotlier  advantage  worth  noting.  More- 
over, akin  to  this  advantage  is  tlie  further  one  that  fibre 
containers  are  made  in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be 
stored  in  folded  .shape,  when  empt.v,  thus  effecting  a  con- 
sideralile  saving  in  freight  space  when  they  are  being 
shipped. 

The  fact,  too,  that  the  fibre  container  can  lic  printed 
at  the  time  of  its  being  made,  thus  rendering  it  of  great 
value  as  an  advertising  medium,  should  be  an  additional 
incentive  to  its  use  in  preference  to  the  wooden  case.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  package  for  commodities  of  almost 
every  kind.  In  particular,  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
future  for  it  as  a  container  for  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  fruits  can  be  .shinped  to  the 
consumers  two  or  three  dozen  to  a  package,  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  per  cent  less  than  under  the  old  srstem.  Fibre 
containers  used  for  this  purpose  are  sealed  and  the  frnit 
is  nre-cooled  and  then  packed  in  them.  Among  the 
advantages  of  this  method  are  the  high  quality  of  the 
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fruit  due  to  its  pre-cooling,  considerably  smaller  cost  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  fact  that,  being  in  small  units, 
the  packages  are  more  attractive  to  the  bu.ying  public ; 
and  will  tend  to  cause  the  sale  of  oranges  and  grape 
fruit  b.\-  the  two  or  three  dozen  instead  of  by  smaller 
(juantities. 

The  fibre  container  business,  and,  in  fact,  the  box 
business  of  all  kinds,  is  wholly  dependent  on  general 
trade  conditions,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  trade 
done  in  these  businesses  affords  a  very  fair  iiulex  to  the 
state  of  general  trade.  Now,  comparatively  few  manu- 
facturers order  their  containers  far  ahead.  Hence  the 
first  signs  of  business  revival  are  reflected  in  the  boxes 
making  situation.  Consequently  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
manufacturers  of  fibre  containers  are  now  liusying 
themselves  with  preparation  for  doing  a  big  liusiness, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  country,  the.v 
will  lie  able  to  put  befor?  prospective  customers  some 
ver.v  convincing  figures. 


THE  PAPER  PACKAGE  SELLS  GOODS. 

A  strong,  light,  cheap,  container,  easily  handled, 
easily  sold,  each  package  containing  a  known  quantity, 
as  well  as  quality  of  contents, — a  package  that  guar- 
antees the  consumer  that  it  has  not  been  tampered  with 
since  it  left  the  manufacturer, — that  is  what  the  use 
of  cartons  is  giving.  But  that  is  not  all  that  it  is  giv- 
ing. The  cartons  are  printed  with  attractive  designs, 
and  call  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  shelves,  to  the  cus- 
tomer as  he  stands  in  the  store. 

The  fierce  competition  in  the  United  States  is  forc- 
ing the  manufacturers  and  large  packers  to  adopt 
every  profitable  aid  to  selling  goods.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  aids  is  the  use  of  attractively  printed 
cartons,  or  can  labels,  bottle  labels,  etc.,  which  are  ex- 
ploited in  other  forms  of  advertisement,  so  that  the 
same  device  greets  the  eye  on  the  shelves  of  the  retail 
store  as  tlie  customer  has  seen  in  newspaper  and  other 
forms  of  advertising.  The  statue  of  William  Penn, 
which  surmounts  the  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  is  best 
known  to  a  htuidred  iiullion  people  as  the  trademark 
of  Quaker  Oats.  They  see  the  picture  of  this  in  the 
magazines,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  billboards,  and 
when  they  go  to  their  groceries,  William  Penn  himself 
with  a  ro.val  charter  in  one  hand,  and  a  package  of 
cereal  in  the  other,  smiles  benignly  down  from  the 
grocer.v  shelves.  It  is  an  easily  remembered  device, 
easily  recognized,  and  the  trademark  on  the  box  re- 
minds the  reader  of  v^hat  has  been  read_  elsewhere,  or 
said  elsewhere,  about  the  greater  advantages  of  Quak- 
er Oats  any  other  kind  of  oatmeal.    • 

The  warm  coffee  tones  of  the  Yuban  coffee  adver- 
tisement luiturally  suggest  coffee,  and  their  perfect 
harmony  attracts  the  eye  to  read  the  advertisement. 
The  same  unusual  colors  on  the  grocer's  .shelves  tie  up 
with  the  advertisement  and  remind  the  customer  of  all 
those  tempting  suggestions  whieb  he  has  been  reading. 
He  is  very  apt  to  end  by  bu.ving. 

There  is  nothing  like  paper  to  keep  your  goods  be- 
fore the  other  man's  attention,  and  the  paper  package, 
properly  correlated  with  good  advertising,  does  sell 
goods. — The  Caravel. 


•  The  editor  is  anxious  to  be  off  on  that  great  trip  of 
the  Technical  Section.  If  the  Garden  City  Press  were 
not  twenty  miles  from  Montreal,  where  the  bunch  is 
gathering,  there  might  not  be  any  issue  this  week. 


"TRIM" 

The  trim  of  a  jiajjer  machine  is  a  most  important 
factor,  both  for  the  man  who  is  buying  paper  and  the 
organization  which  is  making  it  for  him.  For  the 
second,  it  has  a  close  relation  to  production;  and  for 
the  other,  it  may  determine  whether  or  not  his  order 
is  accepted.  Trim  might  be  defined  as  the  greatest 
width  of  merchantable  paper  which  may  be  cut  from 
the  sheet  as  it  leaves  the  last  calender  of  the  paper 
machine. 

The  slitters  on  the  rewinder  are  the  spout  through 
which  must  be  poured  all  the  income  producing  pro- 
duct of  a  paper  mill.  If  the  spout  is  narrowed,  in  other 
words,  if  the  greatest  width  possible  is  not  trimmed, 
the  production  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction in  trim.  Evei-y  inch  across  the  machine  costs 
the  same  to  tuni  over,  whether  it  is  making  paper  or 
not.  The  lost  inches  increases  the  cost  of  the  paper 
that  is  made;  and  the  loss  is  paid  directly  from  the 
margin  or  gross  profit. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  an  expressed  or  implied 
lower  limit  to  the  trim  of  every  paper  machine ;  and 
the  order  does  not  fit  between  this  lower  limit  and  the 
maximum  trim  possible  must  be  returned  to  the 
customer.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  a  mill  with  three 
machines  of  varying  widths  is  in  a  better  position  to 
care  for  all  of  a  customer's  wants  than  a  mill  with 
fewer  machines.  The  orders  which  are  sent  to  the 
machine  must  give  the  greatest  trim  possible  of  the 
best  "fill". 

Although  there  may  be  some  variation  in  this  lower 
limit  the  upper  limit  is  not  so  flexible.  It  is  determin- 
ed at  the  time  the  machine  itself  is  built  and  every 
care  is  taken  tliat  no  mechanical  trouble  shall  cut  pro- 
duction from  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  it  ma.y  be  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sheet  to  the  end  of  the  machine 
and  that  this  strip  of  paper  more  than  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  in  length  must  draw  true  within  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  may  be  imagined.  In- 
cluding the  wire,  press  rolls,  drvers  and  calendar  rolls 
there  are  about  sevent.v-five  bearing  surfaces  for  the 
paper,  and  if  one  of  them  is  a  half  inch  out  of  line,  it 
is  likely  to  cut  a  half  inch  from  the  paper  which  may 
be  trimmed. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  trim  of  a  paper 
machine  with  the  width  of  the  machine  as  given  b.y  the 
maker.  The  width  is  measured  across  the  roll  and  is 
the  width  of  the  wire  on  the  fourdrinier.  Most 
machines  are  listed  in  trade  directories  with  this  dim- 
ension and  our  Number  Three  machine,  for  instance, 
is  given  as  a  136  inch  machine,  although  it  will  only 
trim  a  little  over  124  inches.  This  shrinkage  is  lost  in 
three  ways,  the  first  being  the  four  or  five  inches  re- 
quired by  the  deckle  straps  or  dams  which  retain  the 
stock  on  the  wire.  In  the  dr.ving  of  the  sheet  there  is 
a  physical  shrinkage  which  varies  with  conditions; 
but  which  cuts  down  the  trim  several  inches,  and  a 
couple  of  inches  must  be  cut  from  the  sheet  in  trim- 
ming the  rough  edges. 

The  problem  of  fitting  the  sizes  ordered  to  a  machine 
was  considerably  simplified  when  the  duplex  sheet 
cutter  was  introduced.  With  the  old  single  cutter,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  trim  be  divided  evenly  by  one 
dimension  of  the  sheet.  Now  it  is  possible  to  work 
out  better  fills  by  reversing  one  or  more  of  the  sheets 
so  that  any  combination  of  the  two  dimensions  which 
fits  the  trim  of  the  machine  may  be  used.  —  The 
Raripaco  WTapping  Paper. 
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QUOTA. 

There  is  always  somethiug  worth  while  in  every 
House  Organ,  sometimes  extra  good.  Here  is  one  bit 
from  "The  Caravel,"  of  the  Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New 
York. 

Quota — how  many  per — is  a  word  we  borrow  from 
that  practical,  hard-headed  folk,  the  old  Romans, 
When  they  wanted  to  get  all  they  could  out  of  a  pro- 
position, all  the  traffic  would  bear,  yetdid  not  wish 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  they  took  a 
careful  inventory  of  just  what  was  what  and  how  far 
they  could  go.  They  took  a  census  of  just  how  many 
people  there  were  in  each  place,  and  who  they  were, 
and  why  they  were  there.  Some  of  the  original  enu- 
merations of  those  censuses  have  been  dug  up  in  re- 
cent years,  and  they  show  how  keen  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  on  getting  the  exact  facts.  Then  they 
governed  accordingly.  Not  humanelj^  bj'  our  stand- 
ards but  better  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  and 
better  than  any  of  their  successors  until  the  last  few 
hundred  years.  They  maintained  the  public  credit,  a 
fair  degree  of  peace,  and  some  justice. 

Facts,  carefully  ascertained,  classified  and  correlat- 
ed, are  the  only  basis  for  any  successful  large-scale 
operations.  Conspicuous  ability  can  raise  splendid 
edifices,  but  can 't  maintain  them  without  a  solid,  well- 
considered  foundation. 

There  must  be  the  facts,  and  they  must  be  set  out  in 
their  proper  order.  It  reminds  us  of  a  theory  that 
some  modern  theologians  have.  They  call  nothing  a 
miracle  that  can  be  rationally  explained;  and  saj-  that 
when  the  twelve  disciples  enquired  among  the  crowd 
hap-hazard,  Who  has  any  provisions?  they  found  only 
one  lad  frank  and  generous  enough  to  tell  what  he  had. 
But  when  the  Master  had  the  people  sit  down  in 
groups,  and  each  group  was  asked,  plenty  was  forth- 
eojning.  A  man  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  pull  out 
his  lunch  and  not  share  it  if  his  neighbor  had  heard 
him  say  he  had  nothing  to  eat.  Whether  these  scholars 
are  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  question  that  a  setting 
in  order,  and  methodical  examination,  will  often  bring 
out  unguessed  resources  and  opportunities. 

How  paper  can  we  sell  this  year?  More  if  we  plan 
for  it  than  if  we  sinipl}'  go  it  blind.  Let's  see;  how 
much  paper  can  our  market  buy?  The  government 
and  other  available  trade  statistics  show  how  much 
paper,  of  each  class,  our  market  used  last  year,  and  the 
year  before  that,  and  so  on  back  to  1910.  These  fig- 
ures can  be  set  out  opposite  each  class,  and  in  columns 
for  the  various  years.  At  the  head  of  each  column, 
put  the  population  for  that  year.  After  each  of  these 
columns,  put  in  red  ink  the  quantitj'  of  each  class  of 
paper  per  1,000  of  population.  There  won't  be  much 
fluctuation  from  year  to  year.  We  are  talking  of 
quantities,  not  values.  There  ought  to  be  a  steady 
growth.  Now  let's  put  down  our  own  sales  of  these 
same  classes  in  the  same  way.  How  is  our  proportion 
holding  up?  Are  we  really  gaining'?  If  we  are,  we 
can  throw  out  our  chest.  If  we  are  not,  we  can  see 
what  our  quota  is,  and  go  to  it. 

The  classified  section  of  the  telephone  book  or  the 
city  directory,  or  the  local  credit  directory  will  enable 
us  to  go  over  possible  customers  trade  by  trade — and 
is  there  any  trade  tliat  does  not  use  paper'  Even  if 
they  are  too  small  to  buy  from  us,  they  buy  from  some- 
body, and  their  suppliers  ought  to  be  our  customers. 


And  the  number  of  them  shows  us  how  much  those 
suppliers  ought  to  buy. 

The  number  of  accountants  and  auditors  in  the  di- 
rectory roughly  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  man- 
ufacturing stationers  must  buy  ledger  papers. 

Thfr  actuaries  and  insurance  companies  and  banks 
need  the  best  grades  of  ledger  papers.  Who  supplies 
them?     Are  those  suppliers  our  customers? 

Are  we  selling  our  .share  of  blue-print  paper?  Do 
the  government  offices.  Public  Work.s,  etc.,  the  archi- 
tects, contractors,  builders,  machine  builders  use  Grad- 
es 56690  or  56693  ? 

They  use  drafting  manila,  tracing  paper,  tracing 
cloth,  and  other  drawing  papers,  too.  Their  purchases 
are  individually  small,  but  large  in  the  total. 

In  large  cities  the  bakers  use  a  considerable  amount 
of  papei-,  for  pan  linings  and  for  wrapping  their  bread. 
This  is  a  market  tor  paraffined  paper. 

The  bookbinders  of  course  we  have  never  forgotten. 
Maybe,  though,  we  have  forgotten  some  of  the  things 
we  can  furnish  to  them.  Binders'  boards,  from  gen- 
uine tar-boards  dovTi  to  straw-board;  glue,  thread; 
cloth;  leather;  stitching  wire;  machinery;  ruling  col- 
ors; marbling  colors;  gold  leaf;  marble-paper,  etc. 

Boot  and  Shoe  factories  u.se  box-board,  friction  glaz- 
ed, cheap  white  MF  or  poster  for  the  flaps  inside  the 
boxes,  and  cheap  white  or  manila  tissue  to  pack  in  the 
boxes  with  the  shoes. 

Where  does  the  local  breweiy  get  its  filter  paper? 
And  its  label  paper,  and  bottle  wrapping?  And  how 
much  do  they  use? 

And  so  we  go  on  through  the  alphabet,  little  by 
little,  not  trying  to  do  it  all  in  one  day,  but  jotting 
down  opposite  each  trade  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
paper  they  buy. 

And  then  we  sell  them. 

It's  not  so  simply  as  that.  There  is  much  more  to 
the  house  than  the  foundation,  but  the  foundation 
comes  first. 

We  have  the  facts.^^  We  can  .set  ourselves  a  mark 
that  this  month  we  will  sell  so  many  ton.s — or  reams — 
of  such  and  such  a  paper.  That  is  our  quota.  Don't 
set  it  so  high  that  there's  no  chance  of  making  it. 
Nor  so  low  that  there's  no  fun  in  beating  it.  Because 
of  course  we  are  going  to  beat  it. 


MECHANICAL  LEATHERS,  LTD. 

Mechanical  Leatliers,  Ltd.,.  of  126  Garden  Avenue. 
Toronto,  has  been  api)ointed  Canadian  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Rawhide  Manufacturing  Com|)any,  and 
will  deal  in  rawhide  and  krome  flat,  round  and  twi-f 
belting;  belting  laces,  rawhide  gears,  pinions  and 
l)lanks;  cups,  washers,  frictions;  mechanical  leathers 
of  every  description ;  raw.hide  ha.mmei's,  mallets  and 
mauls;  chib  bag  and  uph(>Istery  grain.s;  aJid  other 
rawhide  and  specially  prepared  leather  products.  The 
president  of  Mechanical  Leathers,  Ltd.,  which  has  been 
recently  incorporated,  is  Mr.  Richard  W.  Coleman,  who 
has  charge  of  the  engineering  and  sales  dei)artments, 
aiul  who  was,  until  recently,  with  the  Chicago  Manu- 
facturing Company  as  belt  and  sales  engineer.  Mr. 
Herbert  R.  Alley  wlio,  after  distinguished  overseas  sei-- 
vice,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  severely  wouiuled, 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but,  instead  of  practising  law, 
joined  the  sales  department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Com])any,  of  Canada  (which  concei-n  he  left 
last  month,  to  form  Mechanical  Leathers,  Lttl.)  is  sec- 
retarv-  treasurer. 
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THE    PAPER    INDUSTRY    IS    REPRESENTED    AT 

WASHINGTON    IN    CONFERENCE    WITH 

SECRETARY  HERBERT  HOOVER. 

The  AmericMu  Pajier  and  Tulp  A.s.s(x-iatinn  partic- 
ipated in  a  most  inipoi-tant  conference  with  Secretai-y 
of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  ati  Was^iington,  when 
tlie  cabinet  member  called  wliat  the  new.spaper  writei-s 
teniied  a  conference  of  the  "best  minds"  of  American 
industry. 

The  A.ssociation  was  represented  by  George  W.  Sis- 
son,  Jr.,  retiring  president,  W.  J.  Raybold,  the  new 
president,  and  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  secretary. 
The  conference  began  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  par- 
ticipants were  then  invited  to  dine  with  the  secretary. 
The  conference  was  composed  ejiiefly  of  represent- 
atives of  industrial  associations,  and  following  the 
afternoon  conference,  a  statement  was  drafted  and 
signed  by  tlhose  present,  for  presentation  to  Secretary 
Hoover.  The  statement,  made  public  at  the  request  of 
Secretary   Hoover,   is  given   below. 

Trade  Associations'  View  of  Department  of 
Commerce. 
Foreign  governmeiits,  always  related  construetivel.y 
to  business,  have,  since  the  war,  so  expanded  such 
activities  as  t  omake  it  imperative,  in  the  interests  of 
American  industiy  and  commerce  if  they  shall  maui- 
tain  their  rightful  place  in  world  commerce,  fm-  tjie 
United  States  Government  to  end  its  assistance  and 
encouragement  in  a  more  effective  way  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Tha  representatives  of  commerce  and  industry,  who 
met  at  your  request  today,  feel  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  can  be  made  to  render,  to  the  interests 
it  is  supposed  to  foster  and  develop,  additional  aid 
in   keeping  pace  with   their  expanding  needs. 

We  therefore  welcome  tOie  opportmiity  offered  by 
your  suggestion  that  American  busine.'^s  sjiould  state 
itself  the  character  of  service  which  your  Department 
.should  render  and  submit  the  following  for  your 
con.sideration. 

Congress  had  in  mind  the  creation  of  a  broad  and 
effective  department,  one  rivalling  the  aggressive  et- 
ficiency  of  similar  departmentsi  of  competing  nations, 
for  in  its   definition  of  duties  it  provided   thiat: 

"It  s^iall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  depart- 
ment to  fo.ster,  promote  and  develop  the  foreign  and  ' 
domestic  commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  ship- 
ping and  fishery  indiLsti-ies  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  this  end  it  shall  be  vested  with  jurisdiction  and 
<!Oiitrol  of  the  departments.,  bm-eaus,  offices  and  bran- 
ches of  the  public  service  hereinafter  specified  and 
with  sach  otjier  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  pres- 
cribed by  law." 

We  are  .satisfied  that  the  Department  has  never  been 
developed  to  tihe  scope  implied  in  the  act  and  that  to 
that  extent,  it  has  fallen  .short  of  serving  business 
as  we  think  it  should  be  served  by  tjiis  department  of 
the  government. 

We  desire  to  express  to  you  our  firm  and  unan- 
imous conviction  that  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Conmierce  .shall  be  so  amplified  as  to  meet  the 
purpo.se  of  Congress  expressed  in  the  definition  of  tiie 
j)ro\ance  and  duty  of  the  Department  above  quoted. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  this  end,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  sjiould  embrace  all  the  non-regrulatory  bu- 
reaus  relating  directly   to   industry. 

We  feel  that  the  whole  statistical  activities  relating 
to  production,  st(K",k8,  consumption  and  distribution 
and    movement    of    the    basic    commodities    at    least. 


excluding  agriculture,  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
Department  of  C!onunerce. 

We  feel  that  the  basic  industries  will  voluntarily 
aid  your  Department  in  tihe  collection  of  the  vital 
statistics  because  t^ie  Department  of  Commence  is,  as 
you  have  expn^issed  it,  a  service  department  to  Amer- 
ican industrj'  and  commerce  and  that  its  activities 
are  in  no  respect  to  be  inquisitorial  or  regulatory. 

We  feel  that  the  Department  of  Commerce,  while  it 
is  now  a  real  aid  to  the  extension  of  foreign  trade, 
can  and  should  be  expanded  to  secure  the  fullest  de- 
velopment  of   our   foreign   business. 

We  wish  to  add  that  we  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  representatives  of  otjier  industries  and  trade  asso- 
ciations in  the  further  study  of  the  details  of  tlie 
service  which  the  department  can  perform. 

Since  this  conference  Secretaiy  Hoover  has  asked 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  establish 
twelve  industrial  divisions,  of  which  paper  would  be 
one,  to  secure  information  on  industrial  conditions. 
He  would  have  two  experts  from  eac/i  industry,  to 
alternate  between  field  work  and  service  in  the  Bureau 
of   Foreign    and    Domestic    Commerce. 


U.S.  FORESTRY  LEGISLATION  MAKES 
PROGRESS. 

New  York,  May  2.5.— "Now  that  the  Snell  bill  is  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  the  McCormick  bill 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  both  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Forestry  Program  Committee, 
we  shall  ask  for  extended  hearings  on  the  entire  for- 
estry problem  by  the  Committees  both  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,"'  said  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  today. 

"The  program  of  the  National  Committee,  which  is 
based  upon  federal  leadership  and  cooperation  with 
the  states  and  forest  industries  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  timber  suppl.y,  has  already  been  endorsed 
by  state  foresters,  state  forestr,v  associations  and  a 
wide  variety  of  organizations,  man,v  of  them  national 
trade  associations,  to  a  total  of  100,  and  additional 
support  for  the  program  is  being  reported  daily.  Many 
of  these  organizations  will  be  represented  at  the  Con- 
gressional hearings.  One  group  which  is  particularly 
active,  because  of  its  realization  of  public  interest,  is 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and 
another  is  the  Pittsburg  Flood  Commission,  which 
favors  the  Snell-McCormick  principle  as  a  means  of 
mitigating  the  Ohio  Eiver  floods. 

"The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  parent 
organization  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  Stat- 
es, has  also  been  leader  in  the  movement,  though  a  con- 
sumer of  only  3  per  cent  of  the  nation's  timber  cut, 
becau.se  it  wishes  to  maintain  its  mills  in  America 
without  dependence  upon  foreign  raw  materals.  The 
American  Forestry  Association,  wood  using  industries, 
women 's  clubs  and  others  are  working  for  the  cause. 


An  Indianapolis  furniture  concern  has  tried  out  an 
experiment  shipping  furniture  in  stout  fibre  containers 
instead  of  in  the  ordinary  wooden  crate,  hoping  thereby 
to  reduce  freight  charges.  The  initial  shipment  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  chairs  protected  by  fibre  board 
cartons.  This  test  sliipment  was  said  to  liave  reached 
Chicago  in  good  condition,  receiving  tlie  O.K.  of  the 
carrier's  agents.  Siiecifications  were  not  made  known, 
l)ut  it  is  expected  that  the  use  of  tliis  containei-  will  be 
incorporated  into  sliii)piug  rnles. 
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PAPER  EXPORTS  INCREASED;  PULP 
DECREASED. 

In  I  he  followiiie;  table  which  is  just  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  export  trade  of 
.the  Canadian  Pu!)>  and  Paper  Industry  for  the  month 
of  April,  we  find,  on  comparison,  that  exports  of  paper 
were  almost  exactly  ifil, 000,000  srreater  in  1921  than  in 
the  same  month  for  1920.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  erain  is  mucli  more  than  off-set  by  the  loss  in  ex- 
ports of  pulp  for  the  same  time  which  it  will  be  noted 
amounts  to  $1,250,000  rougjhly.  This  shows  the  paper 
industry  in  Canada  to  be  relatively  in  better  shape  than 
in  the  T^nited  States,  where  most  of  the  pulp  goes.  The 
value  of  [ndpwood  exported  is,  however,  more  than 
double  what  it  was  for  April  last  year.  This  is  nothing 
to  brag  about  because  if  this  wood  which  brought  only 
about  $15  a  cord  had  been  manufactured  into  pulp  it 
would  have  brought  in  many  more  dollars  even  at  the 
reduced  value  per  ton  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
|)ulp.  It  is  strange  to  notice  that  the  price  of  pulp  is 
not  very  materially  changed.  The  price  of  pulpwood, 
it  will  be  noticed,  averages  a  little  more  than  last  year. 
While  the  record  for  pulp  shipments  is  not  a  very 
cheerful  one,  the  total  for  the  month  of  April,  192i. 
amounts  to  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  this  in- 
dustry a  year  ago.  This,  in  view  of  the  general  busi- 
ness situation,  is  really  not  a  cause  for  discourage- 
ment. 


Month   of   April. 


Paper  — 

Book    paper Cwt. 

Newsprint   paper    .  .     .    (~!wt. 

$ 


1920 


1921 


2,808 

6,314 

25,302 

83,796 

899,342 

949,269 

3,827,541 

5,241,893 

876,511 

405,965 

•p 
.     $ 

Total  paper    . .    . 

4,729,3.54 

5,731,6.54 

Wood  pulp  — 

Sulpihate     (kraft     . . . 

Sulphite,    bleached     . 

Siilphite,    unbleacHied . 

Chemically    prepared     . 

.   Cwt. 

$ 
.   Cwt. 

$ 
.   Cwt. 

$ 
.   Cwt. 

$ 
.   Cwti. 

$ 

163,.533 
620,728 
131,161 
728,669 
397,3.59 
1,.587,236 

98,103 
424,430 

40,711 
2.54,345 

98,744 
404,380 

Mechanically   prqiared 

198,664 
.506,369 

64,070 
131,427 

Total  Wood  Pulp   . .   Cwt. 


Pulp  Wood 


Cord 

$ 


Country   of  Destinatimi. 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  - 

To    United    Kingdom     .   $ 

United    States    ...  $ 

Other    Countries    .  .   $ 


Wood  Pulp  — 

To  United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . 
Other   Countries 


$ 
$ 


890,717 
3,443,002 

40,433 
420,741 


344,517 
,730,682 
6.54,1.55 


514,.568 

2,.506,825 

421,609 


301,628 
1,214,582 

73,017 
977,.537 


39,267 

4,9.52,191 

740,196 


1,440 

1,075,418 

137,724 


Pulp 
To 

Wood  — 

United    Kingdom 
United   States    . . 
Other   Countrie.s 

paper,  wood  pulp 
United    Kingdom 
United   States    . . 
Other    Countries 

Totals     . .      . 

.  $ 

.   $ 

..   $ 

and  pi 

.  $ 

.    $ 

..    $ 

.   $ 

420,741 

977,537 

Total 
To 

dp  wood  — 
859,085- 
6,658,248 
1,075,764 

40,707 
7.005,146 

877,920 

8,593,097 

7,923,775 

PAPER-MAKING  IN  OHIO. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  June  9. — "Ohio  is  recognized  as  a 
great  steel  state.  Do  you  men  of  Ohio  realize  that  it 
has  more  paper  mills  than  either  of  the  great  paper- 
making  states  of  Michigan  or  Wisconsin,  and  that  its 
mills  were  operating  before  there  was  a  mill  in  either 
of  these  great  western  states?" 

This  was  the  question  put  to  the  Dayton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  when  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  dis 
cussed  the  subject  of  "The  Forest  and  the  Paper  In- 
dustry of  Ohio.'' 

"America's  paper  industry  is  in  the  billion  dollar 
class,  the  value  of  its  product  placing  it  seventh  in  the 
list  of  American  industries,  and  Ohio  has  fifty-nine 
separate  mills.  The  success  of  any  industry  is  partly 
dependent  upon  having  its  raw  material  close  at  hand. 
You  have  developed  steel  mills  because  you  are  near  the 
coal  and  iron  mines.  And  3'et  with  Ohio's  great  paper 
industry,  largely  dependent  on  imported  raw  material, 
millions  of  acres  of  land  which  could  be  producing  tim- 
ber crops  sufficient  to  operate  these  mills  continuously 
on  native  raw  material  are  Ijdng  almost  idle.  This  is 
an  economic  waste. 

''To-day  98  per  cent,  of  the  paper  manufactured  in 
this  country  is  made  wholly  or  in  i^art  from  wood. 
Ohio  is  I'ightly  classed  as  a  great  agricultural  as  well  as 
a  great  industrial  state,  but  out  of  its  total  of  26  mil- 
lion acres  of  land,  over  three  million  are  classed  as 
woodland,  and  there  are  over  a  million  and  a  half  acres 
of  waste  or  idle  land. 

"If  the  land  area  of  Ohio  which  is  better  suited  to 
the  growing  of  trees  than  for  agricultural  crops  were 
covered  with  the  right  kind  of  forests,  properly  man- 
aged, Ohio  would  be  independent  of  outside  sources 
of  wood  for  her  paper  industry.  This  same  forest  area 
might  be  used  to  supply  lumber  fo'r  home  building  and 
industries  dependent  upon  wood. 

"As  a  result  of  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  the 
State  Department  of  Forestry  at  Wooster,  and  the 
Forestry  Department  of  the  State  University,  Ohio,  for 
the  two  year  period  beginning  .Inly  1,  will  have  $10,000 
for  fire  protection,  the  same  for  forest  mirseries,  and 
$50,000  for  the  piarchase  of  land  for  state  forests,  and 
$50,000  for  the  woi'k  at  the  experiment  station.  It 
would  be  a  sound  investment  for  the  state  to  put  up 
ten  times  this  amount  of  $120,000  into  the  development 
of  forest  land,  which  will  pa.v  dividends  of  millions  in 
raw  material  for  Ohio  industries,  keeping  at  home  gi-ea1 
sums  now  sent  out  of  the  state. 

"Your  paper  mill  men  are  doing  their  share.  The 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  is  working  for 
national  forestry  legislation,  which  involves  the  giving 
of  federal  assistance  to  states  which  are  properly  hand- 
ling their  own  forest  resources. 

"You  have  the  opportunity  to  make  these  great  fast 
growing  cottonwoods  of  your  river  valleys,  and  youi- 
other  forest  trees  a  tremendously  valuable  state  asset." 
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Among  Toronto  business  men  there  is  heard  consi- 
derable commendation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers"  Association  in  session  in  Quebec  in 
protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  "squelch- 
ing" the  bill  for  the  provision  of  the  much-needed  In- 
stitute of  research,  on  the  ground  of  economy.  It  is 
felt  that  the  Senate's  action  in  this  regard  was  quite 
uncalled-for  and  it  is  hoped  that  that  body  will  take 
the  hint  given  to  it  by  Sir  George  Foster  to  deal  more 
kindly  with  the  bill  next  session.  The  need  for  the 
Research  Institute  is  definite  and  urgent.  And  it  is  a 
highly  gratifying  circumstance  that  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pnlp  and  Paper  Association 
has  decided  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  on  In- 
dustrial Research  and  to  give  its  support  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Angus  McLean  is  one  of  eight  to  incorporate  as 
Chalenr  Hotel,  Ltd.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$150,000  to  build  and  operate  a  hotel  at  Bathurst,  N.B. 

The  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  sales 
offices  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 
— which  for  some  .vears  has  been  operating  one  of  the 
largest  asbestos  properties  in  the  world,  located  at  As- 
bestos, P.Q.,  has  placed  contracts  for  a  large  manufac- 
turing plant  to  be  located  at  Asbestos,  P.Q.,  where  they 
will  manufacture  all  classes  of  asbestos  products  for- 
merly imported  from  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
ducts include  asbestos  paper,  asbestos  roofings,  asbes- 
tos shingles,  packings,  pipe  coverings,  asbestos  textiles, 
brake  band  lining  etc.  Here's  a  chance  for  Canadian 
machinery. 

The  strike  of  Toronto  printers,  pressmen  and  book- 
binders is  the  principal  topic  of  interest;,  and  interest 
of  a  very  anxious  kind,  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  in 
Toronto.  One  very  striking  feature  in  connection 
wit/i  this  strike  is  the  very  general  resentment  at  the 
men's  demands,  displayed  by  commercial  and  business 
men,  either  entirely  luiconnected  or  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  indu.stiry  in  (piestion.  Everywhere  in 
business  quartere,  one  flieai-s  it  said  that  the  demand  — 
particularly,  perhaps,  tlmt  for  increased  wages  —  are 
quite  unjustifiable.  Above  all  things  (so  runs  the 
argument  in  commercial  circles  generally),  economic 
conditions,  at  this  moment,  require  that  production 
costs  be  lowered,  w'hereas  tjie  granting  of  tihe  men's 
demands  would  inevitably  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production.  It  must  be  added  that:  the 
business  slackness,  everywhere  so  unmisitaka.bly  ap- 
parent in  Toronto,  gives  considerable  point  to  erit- 
ici,sm  of  this  kind.  TIhe  Purchasing  Agents  Associa- 
tion has  passed  a  strong  resolution  endorsing  the 
action  of  the  employing  printers  in  their  resistance  to 
the  men's  demands. 

Last  week,  a  big  fore,st  fire  at  Amhei-st.  Nova 
Scotia,  swept  over  a  Isvge  tract  of  land  in  the  Uppei- 
River  Hebert  district  of  ('umlierlaud  county.  T/.ie 
pi'opertie.s  burned  over  are  several  thousand  acres  in 
extent,  and  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  tracts 
Avhich  were  badly  damaged  last  year.     The  fire  is  said 


to  have  Ihad  two  origins,  one  from  lightning  and  the 
other  from  a  saw-mill. 

Last  week  the  employees  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  at  Iroquois  Falls,  returned  to  work 
after  a  strike  of  abou*  a  month's  duration.  It  is 
stated  that  the  men  returned  to  work  on  the  old  wage 
scale,  pending  an   adju.stment  of  a  new  wage  rate. 

The  problem  of  getting  competent  printers  for  the 
small  towns  in  Canada  is  becoming  a  serious  one.  At 
Vancouver  recently,  at  tihe  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper's  Association,  the  pres- 
ident, Mr.  W.  R'  Davies,  of  Renfrew,  Ont.,  urged  the 
establi<lhment  of  special  printing  C(mr.ses  in  technical 
schools  in  all  the  P romances. 

The  printers'  strike  in  Toronto  had  its  effect  on 
the  proceedings  of  tjie  City  Council  there.  All  the 
reports  required  for  tihe  meeting  on  Monday  were 
i-eady ;  but  one  rejiort  of  the  Board  of  Control  had 
to  be  tj'pe-written,  instead  of  being  printed.  Most  of 
the  reports  had  to  be  practically  cut  in  tiwo.  At  one 
of  the  big  downtown  printing  establislhments,  which 
holds  a  contract  for  printing  minutes  and  reports, 
the  manager  himself  set  the  t^^pe  and  assisted  at  tpe 
presses. 


NOTICE   RE   DEMURRAGE   RATES. 

Notice  has  just  been  received  from  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  that  at  their  sittings  in  Ottawa 
on  Tuesday,  June  21st,  they  will  hear  the  following 
ajiplicatiou : 

"Application  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association, 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  Hamil- 
ton, Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Dominion  Millers' 
Association,  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  the  Halifax 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  the  Sher- 
l)rooke  Board  of  Trade,  et  al,  requesting  the  Board  to 
call  upon  the  railway  companies  and  the  Canadian 
Car  Demurrage  Bureau  to  show  cause  why  the  charges 
contained  in  Rule  9  of  the  Canadian  Car  Demurrage 
Rules  should  not  now  be  reduced  to  the  normal  rate 
of  $1.00  per  car  per  day." 

The  above  application  was  made  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  for  the  reason  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  mills  had  been  obliged  to  pay.  during  the 
past  six  month,  heavy  demurrage  rates  on  pulpwood 
and  other  material  which  was  delivered  to  them  by 
the  Railways  in  greater  quantities  than  the.v  could  un- 
load within  the  free  time  limit. 

The  present  high  rates  were  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  as  a  war  measure,  at  a  time 
when  empty  cars  were  at  a  premium  and  there  was 
grave  danger  of  a  serious  fuel  shortage  in  Canada.  It 
is  felt  with  the  present  surplus  of  cars,  the  high  rates 
are  too  great  a  penalty  on  the  shipping  public. 

Any  mills  who  have  expei'ienced  hardships  due  1o 
the  present  demurrage  rates,  should  send  fidl  pai'ticu- 
lars  at  once  to  the  Trnnsporlal  ion  Depiirl  iiient  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Room  1404  Bank 
of  Hamilton  Building.  Toronto. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Directors  of  the  Bryant  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  at  a  special  meeting  last  week  elected  Felix 
Pagenstecher  president,  to  succeed  the  late  Prank  II. 
Milham,  whose  death  recently  in  California  was  noted 
in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 
Mr.  Pagenstecher 's  selection  meets  with  general  favor 
in  paper  trade  circles.  In  his  brief  two  years'  service 
in  the  Bryant  organization,  Mr.  Pagenstecher  has  won 
the  esteem  of  his  a.ssociates,  and  he  is  held  in  high  re- 
gard by  all  in  the  trade  who  know  him.  He  came  to  tlie 
executive  staff  of  the  Bryant  Paper  Company  in  1919, 
serving  since  as  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Milham.  He 
had  been  previously  identified  Avith  the  Riverview 
Coated  Paper  Company  which  he  joined  in  1902,  at  the 
time  of  its  organization,  taking  the  place  as  secretary. 
Under  his  personal  guidance  this  concern  became  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Kalamazoo  valley  district. 
It  grew  from  a  small  six  coater  plant  to  one  boasting 
of  18  coaters,  and  in  addition  operated  its  own  paper 
miU.  When  the  Riverview  Company  was  merged  with 
the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Corapanj-,  Mr.  Pagenstecher  con- 
tinued as  secretary  of  the  consolidated  organization. 
He  resigned  from  this  place  two  years  ago  to  go  with 
the  Bryant  Company.  In  a  brief  period  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  general  manager,  the  post  he 
occupied  when  death  suddenly  removed  Mr.  Milham 
from  his  activities. 

A  manufacturers'  power  conference,  arranged  by 
the  Water  Power  League  of  America,  will  be  held  in 
New  York  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  June  21-22. 
The  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  power 
development,  power  shortage  and  fuel  supply  and 
costs.  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  Mead  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  on  the  advisory  council  of 
the  League.  It  is  stated  in  the  call  sent  out  by  the 
League  that  all  governments  of  the  world  are  rushing 
to  completion  hydro-electric  developments,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  util- 
ization of  the  now  unused  50,000,000  water  horse-power 
in  the  United  States  would  mean  a  yearly  saving  of 
fuel  valued  at  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  and 
would  release  800,000  men  from  the  labor  of  mining  and 
transporting  coal.  Manufacturers  are  asked  to  join  in 
a  movement  to  keep  this  power  from  being  exploited 
for  a  few  and  to  use  it  to  supply  cheap  and  constant 
power. 

Mr.  Dodge  says  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  paper 
makers'  strike  as  affecting  tlie  International  mills,  the 
men  refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations  over  thei  com- 
pany's proposals  for  a  reduction  of  about  21  per  cent. 
in  Avages  to  that  which  Avas  in  force  for  the  year  ended 
May  1, 1920.  The  strikers  had  demanded  a  ten  per  cent, 
increase  and  a  change  in  Avorking  conditions.  About 
10,000  men  are  affected. 

The  census  Bureau  ha.s  just  given  out  figures  sum- 
marizing pulp  and  paper-manufacturing  activities  in 
the  United  States  in  1919.  The  data,  supplied  by  713 
establishments  engaged  in  the  industry  in  1919,  Avith 
products  to  the  value  of  $789.^-48,000,  serves  as  a 
statement  preliminary  to  the  1920  census  of  manufac- 
tures. Of  the  total  number  of  establisliments  listed  in 
the  returns.  481  manufactured  ]iaper  only,  61  Avood 
pulp  only  and  171  both  paper  and.  pulp.       The  1914 


census  slid  wed  tliere  were  718  establishments  Avitli  pro- 
ducts valued  at  $332,147,000.  The  1919  production  of 
paper  amounted  to  6,124,000  tons,  valued  at  $682,043,- 
000,  as  compared  Avith  5,269,000  tons,  valued  at  $291,- 
588,000,  produced  in  1914,  an  increase  of  16.2  per  cent 
in  tonnage  and  133.9  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  nomination  of  Scott  C.  Bone,  Seattle  editor,  for 
Governor  of  Alaska  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  considerations  Avhich,  it  is  understood,  caused 
President  Harding  to  make  the  appointment  is  Mr. 
Bone's  wide  experience  Avith  problems  of  neAv.sprint 
paper  and  Avood  pulp,  Avhich  industries  the  present 
Administration  expects  to  develop  extensively  from  the 
Alaskan  raAV  materials.  Mr.  Bone  formerly  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Seattle  "Post-Intelligencer,"  and  for  a 
time  Avas  chairman  of  the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  While  serving  in  that  capacity 
he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Alaska. 

John  H.  O'Connell,  of  the  King  Paper  Company,  Kal- 
amazoo, Avas  elected  president  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill 
Superintendents'  Association,  at  the  business  session 
lield  the  closing  day  of  the  Convention  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  June  4.  Other  officers  elected 
are  the  folloAving :  George  K.  Walker,  of  Finch,  Pruyn 
Company,  Glen  Falls,  N.Y.,  first  vice-president /Nelson 
R.  Davis,  of  S.  D.  Warren  Company,  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  second  vice-president,  and  A.  0.  Rolfe,  of 
the  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  third  vice-presi- 
dent. Peter  J.  Massey,  of  the  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Com- 
pany, Avas  chosen  treasurer.  A  professional  secretary 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
next  convention,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct- 
ober, 18  to  23,  will  be  a  joint  one  betAveen  the  American 
Pulp  &  Paper  Superintendents'  Association  and  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

Forest  fires  in  Maine  Avhich,  at  last  accounts,  were 
still  burning  on  a  large  scale  in  several  places!  have 
SAvept  over  20,000  acres  in  the  last  month,  according  to 
a  statement  issued  last  Saturday  by  the  State  Forestry 
Commi.ssion.  Reports  to  the  Commission  indicated  that 
the  situation  Avas  somewhat  improving,  altliough  rain 
is  badly  needed.  500  cords  of  peeled  puljiwood  Avas 
destroyed  in  one  fire  Avhich  SAvept  through  three  square 
miles  of  Avoodland  on  Eastern  Island.  The  island  is 
one  of  a  group  knoAvn  as  the  Wolves,  six  miles  from 
Grand  Manan,  N.B. 

EdAvard  Hatch,  Jr.,  Ncav  York  City  merchant,  has 
lodged  a  complaint  Avith  the  Ncav  York  State  Autliori- 
ties,  in  Avhich  he  directs  attention  to  an  alleged  pollu- 
tion of  the  Avaters  of  Lake  Champlain  through  Avastes 
passing  into  its  Avaters  from  pulp  mills  situated  in 
tributary  streams.  Mr.  Hatch  charges  that  the  Avater 
is  being  defiled,  the  fish  killed,  or  their  flesh  tainted, 
the  rim  of  the  picturesque  Avestern  shore  caked  Avith 
repellant  jiasty  impurities,  and  the  scenic  beauty  of 
this  storied  body  of  Avater  destroyed  by  the  sediment 
sAvept  in  from  some  of  the  rivers.  Mr.  Hatch  makes  it 
plain  that  he  intends  to  renew  the  fight  he  made 
eighteen  years  ago  against  the  mills,  Avhich  ended,  after 
nearly  tAA'o  years,  in  a  victory  for  him  and  a  redemption 
of  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
He  has  liroitght  tlie  matter  to  tlie  attention  of  Governor 
Miller  in  a  letter  sent  last  week. 
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vAS^OCIATION/— 

A-15.    Test  for   Uubleached  Sulphite   and  Sulphate 
Fibers.     R.  E.  LOFTON  and  M.  P.  MP^HRITT,  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.     Technical  Association 
Papers,  Series  HI,  No.  1  (Dec.  1,  1920).     The  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  in  developing  a  method  for  distin- 
guishing   between  unbleached    sulphite  and    sulphate 
pulps  are  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  pulps.     Since  the 
raw  materials  from  which  these  pulps  are  made  is  in 
general  the  same,  the  only  distinguishable  diffei-ence 
between  the  pulps  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  different 
digesting    processes  employed    in    their    manufacture. 
According  to  Schwalbe  and  others  there  are  two  differ- 
ences between  them  wliich  may  be  used  as  a  basis  on 
which  to    develop  reactions    which    will    differentiate 
Ihem — viz. :  (1)  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  incrust- 
ing  or  ligneous  material,  and  (2)  the  different  chemical 
changes  whicli  have  been  brought   about   by  the   dif- 
ferent digesting  processes.     The  various  methods  pro- 
posed by  earlier  experimenters  are  reviewed:  Klemm's 
methods  (staining  with  malachite  green,  and  staining 
with  malachite    green    and    then    with    rosaniline  sul- 
phate),    Schwalbe 's    methods     (staining    with    ferric 
chloride  and  potass'ium  ferrocyanide,  ajid  staining  with 
a  copper  salt  and  an  organic  dye),  and  Fannon's  meth- 
od.s   (staining  with  an   aqueous  solution   of  rosaniline 
sulphate  to  which  is  added  1  to  3  per  cent  of  alcohol 
and  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  cause  the  solution  to  take 
on  a  violet  shade,  and  examining  either  with  the  im- 
aided  eye  or  with  the  microscope).     The  method  pro- 
posed by  the  authors  consists  in  staining  with  malachite 
green  and  basic  fuehsine  (magenta).     The  stain  is  pre- 
pared from  one  part  of  2  percent  aqueous  solution  of 
malachite  green  and  two  parts  of  1  percent  aqueous 
solution  of  basic  fuehsine,  and  is  mixed  fresh  a _  .short 
time  before  using  (not  over  a  few  hours).     Owing  to 
variations  in  the  quality  of  dyes  from  various  sources, 
after  the  stain  has  been  made  up  it  is  necessary  to  test 
it  out  on  authentic  samples  of  sulphite,  and  the  relative 
proportions   of   the   two   solutions   adiusted    in    conse- 
(pience.  Sulphate  fibers  should  have  ablue,  or  blue-green 
eolor,  and  if  any  of  them  appear  purple  there  is  too 
much  fuehsine  in  the  mixture  and  a  little  more  mala- 
chite green  should  be  added.     All  the  sulphite  fibers 
should  have  a  purple  or  pink  color,  and  if  anv  of  them 
show  green  of  blue  there  is  too  much  malachite  green 
and  more    fuehsine    solution    should  be  added.       The 
method  of  preparing  the  sample  and  applying  the  stain 
is  as  follows:  the  sample  is  boiled  in  water  or  0..'i  per 
eent  of  caustic  soda  and  'shaken  thoroughly  in   a  test 
tube.     Several  fibers  are  placed  on  a  microscope  slide, 
dried  with  bard  or  filter  blotting  paper,  2  or  3  drops 
of  the  compound  stain  added,  the  excess  removed  with 
bard  filter  paper  after  2  minutes.  3  to  4  drops  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  c.c.  concentrated  HCl  to  1  liter  of 
distilled  Avater)  added,  the  excess  removed  with  filter 
paper  after  about  10  to  30  seconds,  3  to  4  drops  of  dis- 
tilled water  added,  and  the  excess  removed.     Tf  the  ex- 
cess of  stain  has  not  all  been  removed  the  washing  with 
water  must  be  continued,  otherwise  the  cover  glass  mav 
be  put  on.     During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  treat- 
ment on  the  slide,  the  fibers  are  continually  teased  with 


the  needU'  to  in.sure  thorough  contact  with  the  various 
reagents.  The  color  contrast  not  only  enabk's  one  to 
detect  the  presence  of  one  or  both  of  these  fibers,  but 
is  sharp  enough  to  enable  one,  after  some  practice  to 
make  an  approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  percent- 
ages of  each  of  the  fibers  present.  Kesults  obtained 
on  several  known  mixtures  by  three  different  analysts 
with  four  different  makes  of  American  dyes  are  given. 
— A.P.-O. 

A-16.- Acid-resisting  Alloys.  Can.  patent  No.  207,477, 
WILHELM  and  ROLF  BORCHERS,  both  of  Aachen, 
Germany,  Jan.  11,  1921.  A  process  for  improving  the 
acid-resisting  powers  of  metals  of  the  iron  group,  con- 
sisting in  alloying  such  metals  with  30  to  40  percent  of 
chromium,  about  5  percent  of  another  metal  of  the 
chromium  group,  and  about  2  percent  copper. — A.P.-C. 
A-16.  Acid-Resisting:  Alloy.  U.S.  patent  No.  1,354,- 
990,  assigned  to  FOSTER  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  N.Y., 
S.  FTJLLERTON  WEAVER  and  JA1\IES  M.  REP- 
PLIER,  as  trustees,  Oct.  5  1920.  Cham.  Met.  Eng., 
xxiii,  988  (Nov.  17,  1920).  An  acid-resistant  and  high 
temperature  resistant  alloy  consisting  of  iron,  16  to  20 
per  cent :  chromium,  5  to  7  per  cent :  copper,  31  to  38 
per  cent:  nickel,  38  to  46  per  cent;  and  manganese, 
0.25  to  0.75  per  cent.— A.  P.-C. 

B-2.  Logged-Over  Land  Problem.  Timberman,  De- 
cember, 1920.  Discusses  problems  incident  to  the 
clearing  of  logged-off  lands  of  Western  Washington 
and  their  settlement  by  farmers.  Results  of  confer- 
ence held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  6  and  7,  1920. — 
C.L. 

B-3.  What  Wireless  Telephony  Means  to  Canadian 
Lumbermen.  DOUGLAS  P.  COATES,  Canada  Lum- 
berman, March  15,  1921.— C.L. 

B-4.  Economic  Importance  of  Jack  Pine  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry.  T.  K.  DICKINSON,  Canada 
Lumberman,  February  15,  1921.  Emphasizes  the  avail- 
ability of  jack  pine  for  newsprint  manufacture  and  the 
large  supplies  of  this  timber  available.  "It  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  jack  pine  cooked  alone  will  make 
a  newsprint  product  equal  to  the  best  that  has  been 
coming  from  the  Canadian  mills." — C.L. 

B-4.  Research  Facilities  for  Lumberman.  Canada 
Lumberman,  February  15,  1921.  Advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Division  of  Lumber  in  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada.  There  are  many  pro- 
blems which  require  solution  but  for  which  the  exist- 
insr  staff  of  the  laboratory  is  inadequate. — C.L. 

B-5.  Logging  Hook.  Can.  patent  No.  207,385,  JOHN 
HYDE,  Vanc(niver,  B.C..  Canada,  Jan.  11,  1921.— 
A.P.-C. 

B-9.  Work  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Service.  G.  C. 
PICHE.  Canada  Lumberman,  Mnn-h  15.  1921.  The 
timber  cut  in  Quebec  on  private  lands  is  now  almost  as 
great  as  on  crown  lands.  Crown  timber  revenue  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  will,  it  is  predicted, 
reach  $3,500,000.  Forecasts  closer  regulation  of  cut- 
ting operations  by  government  foresters.  Need  for  an 
extensive  program  of  reforestation  and  for  increased 
efficiency  in  forest  protection. — C.L. 
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B-9.  State  Legislation  and  Policy.  C.  S.  CHAPMAN, 
Timbennan,  December,  1920.  Suggests  policies  of 
legi.slation  applicable  to  the  States  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, in  connection  with  forest  protection  and  forest 
management. — C.L. 

B-9.  Summary  of  the  Lumber  Situation  and  Outlook 
for  1921.     Canada  Lumberman,  Maiuh  15,  11121. — C.L. 

B-9.  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Lumber  Industry  of 
Canada  for  Calendar  Year,  1919.  Canada  Lumberman, 
Marc'li  15,  1921.  Summarized  from  report  of  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics. — C.L. 

B-9.  Halt  must  be  Called  on  Export  of  Pulpwood. 
FRANK  J.  D.  BAKNJUM,  Canada  Lumberman,  Marcli, 
1,  1921.  Advocates  restrictions  on  the  export  of  pulp- 
wood  cut  from  privately  owned  lands  in  Canada,  in 
view  of  i*apidly  diminishing  supplies  of  Canadian  pulp- 
woods.  Emphasizes  heavy  damage  by  fires  and  by  in- 
sects and  need  for  gi-eater  conservation  of  our  forests. 
—C.L. 

B-0.  Report  of  Annual  Meeting  of  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association,  held  at  Spolvane,  Wash., 
December,  6  to  8,  1920,  Timberman,  December,  1920. 
Discussion  of  national  forest  policy  for  the  United 
States,  reforestation,  forest  fire  prevention,  income  tax 
situation,  airplane  control,  and  wireless  telephone. — 
C.L. 

BO.  Storm  Damage  to  Olympic  Peninsula  Timber. 
Timberman,  February  21,  1921.  Very  heavy  damage 
done  by  windfall  in  the  Olympic  Peninsula  of  Washing- 
ton and  in  southern  Vancouver  Island  during  the  storm 
of  January  29.  Only  a  comparatively  small  percent- 
age of  this  timber  can  be  salvaged,  and  the  fire  hazard 
will  be  tremendously  increased  for  a  great  many  years 
to  come.  See  also  article  by  A.  L.  TICKNER,  Timber- 
man,  Mareli,  1921.— C.L. 

,B-0.  Sweden  as  Source  of  Wood  Goods.  H.  M.  ME 
LONEY,  Timberman,  March,  1921.  In  Sweden  the 
large  timber  owning  companies  operate  their  own  saw- 
mills and  pulp  mills  and  employ  an  efficient  corps  of 
trained  foresters  who  are  in  complete  control  of  the 
vast  timber  holdings.  Only  selection  cuttings  and 
thinnings  are  permitted.  The  amount  of  cut  is  limited 
by  law.  In  the  manufacture  of  matches,  aspen  has  pre- 
viously been  used  largely,  but  owing  to  the  depletion  of 
supplies,  .substitutes  have  had  to  be  found,  of  which 
birch  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  Swedish 
people  thoroughly  appreciate  their  forest  assets,  and 
in  this  feature  may  be  found  the  correct  reason  for  the 
importance  of  their  country  throughout  the  world  as 
a  producer  of  wood  goods. — C.L. 

B-0.  Forestry— When  and  Where.      HOWARD  R. 

FLINT,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Timberman,  March,  1921. 
—C.L. 

B-0.  Timber  Gives  Permanency  to  Many  Activities. 
ROBSON  BLACK,  Canada  Lumberman,  March  1,  1921 
—C.L. 

E-5.    McKee's    New    Sulphite    Pulp    Process.     Can. 

patent  No.  207,307,  RALPH  H.  McKEE,  New  York. 
N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  11,  1921.  The  process  of  producing 
paper  pulp  from  resin-containing  wood  which  consists 
in  placing  the  wood  in  a  sulphite  digester,  subjecting 
it  to  the  action  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  at  an  elevated 
temperature  and  at  a  super-atmospheric  pressure,  re- 
moving the  main  portion  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  from 
the  digester,  adding  sulphite  li(|uid  and  subjecting  the 
treated  wood  to  tlie  sulphite  cooking  process  wliereby 
paper  pulp  is  produced  therefrom. — A.P.-C. 


E-5.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  Preliminary  to  Sulphite 
Cooking.  Can.  patent  No.  207,319,  EMILE  BRON- 
NERT,  Mulhouse,  Alsace-Lorraine,  France,  Jan.  11, 
1921.  A  process  for  the  production  of  high  percentage 
sulphite  cellulose,  characterized  by  the  fact  that  under 
low  pressure  an  opening  up  of  the  material  by  boiling 
with  diluted,  say  1  percent,  sulphuric  acid,  is  allowed 
to  precede  the  usual  boiling  of  the  already  prepared 
wood  material  with  calcium  bisulphite  or  magnesium 
caleium  sulphite  liquor  under  pressure. — A.P.-C. 

F-4.  Method  of  Concentrating  Solutions.  Can.  pat- 
ent No.  207,431,  EDWARD  SHAW,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
C'anada,  Jan.  11,  1921.  The  method  of  concentrating 
solutions  which  consists  of  continuously  heating  a  solu- 
tion under  pressure  sufficient  to  prevent  steam  forma- 
tion, anil  exploding  the  solution  in  a  separating  cham- 
ber below  the  water  level  in  the  chamber. — A.P.-C. 

F-4.  Evaporating  Process.  Can.  patent  No.  207,481, 
AKTIEBOLAGET  INDUNSTARE,  assignee  of  NILS 
OLOF  SODERLUXD,  both  of  Goteborg,  Sweden,  Jan. 
11,  1921.  An  evaporating  apparatus  which  comprises 
a  chamber  having  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  for  a  heating 
gaseous  medium,  means  for  introducing  a  heated  gas- 
eous medium  in  said  chamber  through  said  inlet,  means 
for  spraying  the  solution  to  be  evaporated  into  said 
chamber,  and  a  partition  wall  within  said  chamber  in- 
let and  outlet  to  cause  the  gaseous  medium  to  travel 
through  said  chamber  in  the  direction  of  movement 
of  the  sprayed  solution. — A.P.-C. 

G-8.  Press  Roll  for  Pulp.  Can.  patent  No.  207,482, 
The  Aktiebolaget  Karlstads  Mekaniska  Verkstad,  as- 
signee of  RUDOLF  ERNEST  WAGNER,  both  of  Karl- 
stad, Sweden,  Jan,  11,  1921.  A  press  roll  for  pressing 
woodpulp,  cellulose  and  the  like,  provided  with  surface 
grooves  the  width  of  which  is  less  than  1  mm.  and  the 
depth  of  which  is  such  that  material  pressed  into  the 
grooves  will  become  pressed  by  the  bottoms  of  the 
grooves,  said  grooves  being  located  at  such  distances 
from  one  another  that  the  width  of  the  portion  of  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  roller  remaining  between  two 
adjacent  grooves  is  at  least  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
groove. — A.P.-C. 

G-0.  Electroosmotic  Extraction  of  Water.  Can. 
patent  No.  207,561,  GESELLSCHAFT  fur  ELEKTRO- 
OSMOSE,  m.b.h.,  assignee  of  GRAF  MOTHO  SCH- 
WERIN,  both  of  Frankfort,  a/M,  Germany,  Jan.  11, 
1921.  A  process  of  extracting  water  from  animal,  vege- 
table, or  mineral  substances  b.v  electroosmotic  action 
wherein  the  material  to  be  freed  from  water  is  subject- 
ed to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  in  a  space  of 
constant  volume  containing  the  electrodes  under  pres- 
sure or  suction  exerted  or  transmitted  b.v  the  material 
itself  and  without  anv  movement  of  the  drving  matter 
—A.P.-C. 

K-6.  The  Manufacture  of  Waste  Paper.  Pappen-und 
Holzstoff-Zeitung  (Nov.  25  and  Dee.  2,  1920)  ;  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  36  (Jan.  13,  1921).  A  rather  brief  descrip- 
tion of  certain  machines  and  processes  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  waste  papers.  (German  patents  No.  230.021  : 
316.469:  312,618).— A.P.-C. 

K-10.  Paper  Size.  Canadian  patent  No.  207,09.5, 
JUDSON  A.  DECEW.  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada,  Jan.  4, 
1921.  A  process  of  making  sizing  solutions  which  con- 
sists in  diluting  a  resin  soap  containing  over  25  per 
cent  of  free  resin  and  then  discharging  it  into  a  cold 
solution  of  sodium  silicate  until  the  total  dilution  is 
approximately  2  per  cent  total  solids. — A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toroutrr,  June  lltli. — Although  satisfaction  is  felt 
that  work  has  been  resumed  in  the  mills  of  Price  Bros, 
and  Abitibi,  the  past  week  has  been  an  unsatisfactory- 
one  for  the  industry,  to  a  large  extent.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  strike  among  the  printers  in  Toronto  had 
naturally  had  a  depressing  effect  and  has  resulted  in 
a  decrease  of  business.  Moreover,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  predict  an  early  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  em- 
ploying printers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  shops 
(chiefly  tliose  which  either  employ  but  one  or  two 
printers  or  else  are  non  competitive)  have  signed  an 
agreement  Avith  the  Typographical  Union,  express 
themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the 
situation  is  being  handled  by  their  organization,  the 
Toronto  Typothetae.  The  number  of  compositors, 
pressmen  and  bookbinders  at  work  in  their  shops  is 
increasing  daily,  old  employees  who  had  quit  work  are 
coming  to  their  assistance,  and  they  have  put  into 
effect  a  plan  to  train  men  and  women  to  take  the  place 
of  the  strikers,  and  are  expediting  arrangements  for 
establishing  a  school  for  apprentices  in  type  setting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Strike  Committee  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  appears  confident  of  its  ability  to 
defeat  the  employers,  and  announces  itself  as  being  in 
receipt  of  messages  from  other  towns  and  cities  ask- 
ing for  instruction  as  to  whether  work  sent  thither 
from  Toronto  should  be  done. 

PULP. — The  pulp  situation,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  big  pulp  mills  whose  opinion 
was  asked  on  the  point,  has  recently  shown  some  im- 
provement. That  improvement,  he  went  on  to  say,  is 
likely  to  be  more  substantial  when  the  printers'  strike 
is  settled.  At  present,  tihe  demand  is  of  a  too  spas- 
modic kind  to  occasion  much  satisfaction.  He  gave  the 
following  prices  as  obtaining  at  the  moment:  No.  1 
bleached  sulphite  61/2  cents  a  lb. ;  easy  bleaching,  $80 
a  ton;  new  grade  sulphite,  around  $70  a  ton;  and 
groundwood,  about  $30  a  ton.  These  prices  are  all  at 
the  mill.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  mills  and  jobbers 
are  being  reduced,  but  the  process  of  reduction  is  slow 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so — at  all  events,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  printers'  strike  which  is  detriment- 
ally affecting  the  sale  of  pulp. 

PULPWOOD.— The  cut  has  been  a  good  one.  Prac- 
tically, all  the  wood  has  been  contracted  for,  and  most 
of  the  mills  will  take  the  wood  at  the  contract  prices. 

BOOK  PAPER — At  once  depressed  and  unsettled  is 
the  condition  of  the  book  market  and  that  of  bonds 
and  ledgers.  Here,  again,  the  printers'  strike  has 
meant  a  lessening  of  business.  In  practically  all  lines, 
too,  there  is  a  lack  of  fixity  of  prices.  The  mills  need 
orders  and  the  jobbers  are  buying  little.  Moreover, 
the  consumers  are  displaying  an  extraordinary  econ- 
omy. They  are  waiting  for  prices  to  come  down, 
althoug'h,  on  the  other  hand,  one  Jiears  it  said,  in  some 
quarters,'  that  the  bottom  of  the  market  has  already 
been  reached.  Certainly  the  consumer  has  reason  to 
be  economical  if  the  price  of  $18  for  2,000  letter-heads, 
which  the  writer  heard  of  as  being  lately  charged  to 
one  consumer,  be  a  fair  criterion.  Even  that  price, 
however,  did  not  show  any  extraordinary  profit  to  the 


firm  charging  it.  Wliolesalers,  retailers  and  printers 
alike  seem  all  to  be  keeping  stocks  down  to  the  min- 
imum. They  are  just  drifting  along — "living  from 
hand  to  mouth",  as  the  informant  just  quoted  describ- 
ed the  situation. 

WASTE  PAPERS.— There  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  buying  in  certain  lines  of  waste  papers  during  the 
past  week.  For  example,  there  has  been  a  little  busi- 
ness done  in  No.  1  Kraft  papers  and  the  better  grades 
of  white  shavings.  But  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  waste 
papers  there  is  nothing  doing.  In  fact,  generally 
things  are  about  as  dull  as  they  can  be. 

WRAPPINCt  PAPER.  The  retail  trade  has  shown 
some  signs  of  picking  up  a  little  bit  this  last  week.  But 
the  jobbers  show  no  increased  inclination  to  stock  up. 
They  complain  that  the  business  they  are  doing  is  very 
light,  and  the  same  complaint  is  heard  from  the  manu- 
facturers, in  their  turn.  The  demand  is  still  away 
below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and,  at  the  moment,  there 
seems  no  early  prospect  of  a  substantial  revival. 

BOX  BOARD. — There  has  been  no  recent  change  in 
board  prices.  The  demand  this  week  is  reported  to 
have  been  fairly  good.  But  there  is  an  idea  that  it  is 
too  "spotty"  to  justify  much  optimism.  However,  the 
general  tone  undoubtedly  looks  slightly  better.  Things 
are  quiet  but  iti  is  iwssible  to  keep  the  machinery  g'o- 
ing  three  or  four  days  a  week.  The  trouble  is  that  no 
large  deals  whatever  are  being  closed.  Buyers  are 
purchasing  only  from  hand  to  mouth.  When  an  order 
that  should  be  for  .500,000  boxes  or  so  does  come  along, 
it  will  be  an  order  for  only  20,000  or  30,000.  The 
manufacturer  is  not  given  a  fair  chance. 

GREASEPROOF  AND  GLASSINE.  — In  these  two 
lines  of  paper,  t'here  have  been  no  i-ecent  changes  in 
price.     In  both  there  is  very  little  business  doing. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— There  is  a  fairly  good 
tone  to  the  trade  in  these  papers,  taking  the  general 
depression  in  the  paper  trade  into  consideration.  A 
fair  amount  of  business  is  reported  as  having  been 
done  by  the  mills. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  June  11 — (Special  Correspondence).— 
Indications  are  accumulating  that  trade  in  paper  is 
slowly  but  surely  expanding.  Taking  all  the  reports 
received,  it  appears  that  a  fairly  good  business  has 
been  done  in  the  local  market  this  week,  and  while  it  is 
plainly  apparent  that  consumers  in  mo.st  instances  are 
buying  only  against  immediate  wants,  it  is  equally  as 
apparent  that  demand  is  gradually  broadening  and 
tihat  the  movement  of  practically  all  kinds  of  paper 
is   certainly   quickening. 

There  pave  been  quite  a  few  important  price 
changes  noted  within  the  past  several  days.  Following 
the  lead  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  in 
reducing  its  contract  price  on  newsprint  to  4.75  cents 
per  pound,  a  reduction  of  three-qiiarters  of  a  cent, 
the  International  Paper  Company  early  this  week  an- 
nounced a  cut  in  its  price  on  newsprint  in  standard 
rolls  to  contract  eu^iomers  over  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year  to  the  same  ba.sis.  TIhe  new  schedule  is  still 
$5  per  ton   above  the  fii-st  quarter  of   1920,   but  the 
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iTRADE-nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
18  East  41st  Street. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


1932  Conway  Building. 
Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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new  price  is  orenerally  considered  very  fair,  not  almie 
aiuongr  paper  men  but  by  publishers  as  well.  Cnni- 
naentinjr  on  the  reduction,  President  Philip  T.  Dodge 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  said  that  the 
action  was  taken  desi)ite  the  fact  tha;t  the  co.st  of 
(iroduetion  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  would 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  second  quarter,  and  that 
the  ])urp()se  was  mainly  to  conform  -with  the  read- 
justment going  on  in  business  in  general.  Not  only 
will  the  cost  of  labor  continue  high,  according  to 
present  indications,  said  Mr.  Dodge,  but  the  cost  oF 
materials  are  high,  for  the  International  is  consuming 
|)r(iduct,s  contracted  for  at  the  peak  of  prices,  beni^ 
forced  to  contract  for  supplies,  particularly  of  pulp 
wood,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  moutlte  before  they  are 
\ised. 

The  newsprint  market  generally  displays  a  steady 
tone.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  paper  and 
Ijubi.shers  are  not  so  cautious  in  buying  as  they  have 
been  in  recent  months,  presumably  figuring  that 
prices  are  about  as  low  as  they  are  likelj^  to  be  for 
a  time  and  also  probably  feeling  that  newsprinti  will 
Ijecome  scarce  if  the  strike  at  mills  is  not  soon  set- 
tled. There  has  been  no  agreement  reached  by  mo.s', 
(if  the  large  producing  mills  with  their  striking  work- 
men as  yet.  The  International  Paper  Company's  offer 
providing  for  a  settlement  of  the  wage  dispute  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  wage  reduction  of  21  per 
cent  iu.stead  of  30  per  cent  as  originally  proposed 
by  t;iat  company,  has  not  been  accepted  llhns  far. 
and  only  in  one  or  two  cases  have  the  strikers  returned 
to  work. 

One  of  the  largest  manufactiiren?  of  kraft  wrapping- 
paper  in  the  State's  announced  a  reduction  in  pric 
on  kraft  of  a  full  cent  per  pound  several  days  ago, 
bringing  the  quotation  of  this  company  on  No.  1 
kraft  wrapping  down  to  7  cents  a  pound  at  the  mill. 
Other  producers  who  had  been  quoting  close  to 
7  epulis  promptly  lowered  their  prices  to  around  GfiO 
cents,  so  that  prices  on  No.  1  kraft  wrapping  now 
range  from  6.50  to  7  cents. 

Book  papers  are  a  trifle  easier  in  price.  Offerings 
of  maclliine  finished  book  by  certain  mills  ^ave  been 
repiu-ted  at  6.50  cents  per  pound,  and  instances  have 
been  cited  where  jobbers  have  sold  small  lots  of  this 
kind  of  paper  at  even  lower  figures,  of  coui-se  taking 
a  financial  loss  in  such  transactions.  Most  of  the 
demands  for  book  pa.pers  is  coming  from  publishing 
houses.  Printers  are  doing  very  little  bu.ying  of  any 
(•()!ise(|nence,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  matt<>rs 
in   the  job   printing  trade  are  anything  but  lively. 

The    board    situation    continuetsi   to    improve.      T.here 


are  more  orders  of  carload  dimensions  being  placed 
today  thaoi  in  a  long  time,  and  mills  are  securing 
sucJh  an  increase  in  business  that  they  are  becoming 
decidedly  firmer  in  their  attitude  regarding  quota- 
tions. Plain  diip  board  can  still  be  bought  at  $30 
per  ton  f.o.b.  mills,  and  in  .some  out  of  the  way 
cases  at.  slightly  less  than  this  figui-e,  yet  a  majority 
of  manufacturers  are  now  quoting  close  to  $35  and 
are  growing  increasingly  insistent  on  obtaining  this 
price.  Pilled  news  board  is  .selling  at  $32.50  to  $37.50 
per  ton,  with  most  producei-s  disking  t,lie  higher  figure. 

The  improvement  in  box  boards  seems  to  be  largely 
a  p,v^>'chological  affair.  Paper  box  manufacturers  ihave 
been  confming  their  purchasing  of  board  so  long  to 
small  quantities  as  immediately  required  that  many 
of  them,  seeing  prices  eoanmence  to  strengthen  in 
spite  of  the  light  demand,  have  resumed  buying  in 
carload  lots,  with  the  result  demand  /las  broadened 
consideraibly.  At  the  same  time,  there  'has  been  no 
large  expansion  of  operations  in  the  paper  box  trade. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  boxes,  but  evi- 
dently hardly  enough  to  warrant  the  sharp  s]rart  in 
demand   for   boards. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  The  ground  wood  market  rules 
steady  in  tone  but  displays  little  feature.  There  is 
a  moderate  call  for  supplies  from  coiLsuming  quarters 
and  yet  few  of  the  sales  recorded  today  involve  large 
tonnage  because  consumers  are  absorbing  only  suc,ii 
pulp  as  is  directly  needed.  Indications  are  that  there 
is  a  smaller  suii^liLs  supply  in  grinders'  Ihands  than 
formerly,  and  this  factor  has  its  influence  in  keepi" 
prices  firm.  Spruce  ground  wood  of  prime  (juality 
is  selling  on  an  average  at  around  $38  per  ton 
delivered  at  consuming  points,  w'hich  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  $30,  on  an  average,  at  producing  mills 
in  the  States  and  slightly  under  this  at  Canadian 
grinding  plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP. —  There  is  little  c.hange  in 
chemical  wood  pulp.  Prices  as  a  rule  show  a  down- 
ward tendency,  and  it  is  really  apparent  that  most 
of  the  buying  now  being  engaged  in  is  at  the  low 
level  of  quotational  ranges,  yet  manufacturers  of 
jnilp  generally  name  about  the  same  prices  as  before. 
Probably  the  strongest  item  in  the  market  at  present 
is  news  grade  sulphite,  which  is  held  by  a  majority 
of  producere  at  $75  per  ton  or  higjier  at  pulp  plants, 
and  which  is  meeting  with  a  comparatively  good 
demand.  Prices  on  bleached  .sulphite  continue  slightly 
uncertain.  Several  large  producers  are  asking  6.50 
cents  at  pulp  mills  for  No.  1  bleached,  yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  they  are  managing  to  secure  this 
])rice  \Vheii  bleaclK^d  sulp.hite  is  offered   in  other  (piar- 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


B. 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Wareiiouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Orders  supplied  dlr*ot  from  Canadian  Stocks.  New  Products  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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ters  at  less  than  6  cents,  with  reports  heard  of  some 
grades  of  bleached  available  down  to  5  cents.  Buyers 
dhow  a  disposition  not  to  pay  above  4  cents  for  d''- 
mestie  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  nor  more  than  5  cents 
for  soda  pulp,  and  it  is  understood  that  most  of  t'le 
spot  market  business  passing  in  these  grades  are  at 
around  these  prices. 

Imx>orters  report  little  acti\'ity  in  foreign  wo^d 
pulp.  Paper  manufacturers  are  buying  only  when 
necessity  forces  them  to,  and  are  even  then  t-aking 
l>ut  small  quantities.  Pulp  sales  consist  chiefly  o\' 
spot  stocks  on  this  side,  there  being  few  ordeiv  plaeo;l 
for    shipment    from    primary    sources. 

RAGS.  —  Roofing  rags  are  sougftit  in  increasing  vol- 
ume and  this  end  6f  the  papermaking  rag  market 
is  in  a  fair  way  toward  a  return  to  normal  activity. 
No.  1  roofing  stock  is  freely  bringing  90  cents  per 
hundred  and  up  to  one  cent  per  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York,  while  numerousi  .sales  of  No.  2  roofing  are 
reported  at  a  price  basis  of  between  70  and  80  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  The  larger  movement  of .  roof  ing 
is  having  a  sentimental  influence  on  tjie  higher  qual- 
ities of  rags,  because  dealers  in  general  look  for  other 
grades  to  follow  the  uptrend  in  satinets.  Demand, 
however,  for  most  other  grades  is  liglht  and  prices 
have  dianged  but  little,  if  any.  No.  1  repacked  old 
whites  are  offered  at  5.25  to  5.50  cents  per  pound  at 
shipping  points,  and  No.  2  repacked  at  around  3.25 
cents,  while  old  repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  avail- 
able to  mills  at  1.75  to  2  cents.  Reports  have  been 
heard  of  transactions  in  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings 
at  as  low  as  9  cents  a  pound  New  York,  although 
dealers  mostly  ask  better  tihan  this  figure.  New  cut- 
tings as  a  class  of  rags  are  in  very  limited  demand. 

PAPER  STOCK— Quite  a  run  of  demand  continues 
on  several  kinds  of  old  paper,  and  these  descriptions 
are  fetching  fancy  prices  in  comparison  with  other 
grades  whicli  are  not  in  so  much  demand.  Old  kraft 
is  in  particularly  good  call,  and  it  seems  doubtful  that 
dealers  in  New"  York  would  accept  mill  orders  at  2 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  locating  this  material.  Asking  prices  now  range  at 
around  2-25  cents,  and  there  is  but  little  kraft  paper 
offered  at  this  basis.  White  news  cuttings  are  held 
with  firmness  at  1-65  to  1-75  cents  per  pound  at  ship- 
ing  points,  and  old  books  and  magazines  are  gradnally 
strengthening  in  price,  with  about  $1  per  hundred 
pounds  the  average  quoted  at  present.  Old  Xo.  1 
mixed  paper  is  moving  in  fair  quantity  at  30  cents  per 
hundred  f.o.b.  New  York,  but  folded  newspapers  are 
jn-ovided  with  a  narrow  mill  outlet,  because  board 
manufacturers  evidently  are  running  mainly  on  chip 
board,  and  are  freelv  available  at  40  cents  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Old  rope  holds  quot- 
ably  steady  at  4  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  manila  and 
is  moving' in  a  routine  way  into  consuming  channels. 
Old  bagging  is  in  a  dull  market  position  and  prices  are 
largely  nominal. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Leslie  H.  Allen,  who  has  recently  been  with  Fred.  T. 
Ley  and  Co.  contractors  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  first 
as  an  industrial  housing  engineer  and  then  as  sales 
manager  for  New  England  territory,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  111  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  as  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  Cement  Products  Bureau.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Ley  organization,  Mr.  Allen  was  for  12  years  with  the 
Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  of  Boston. 


THE  SILENT  SALESMAN'S  "APPROACH." 

T\Tiat  clothes  are  to  a  salesman,  the  envelope  is  to 
a  letter  or  circular.  Actual  tests  have  proved  that 
an  attractive  envelope  of  sufficiently  good  quality 
paves  t^e  way  for  a  more  favorable  reception  of  the 
message  which  it  contains.  The  envelope  is  the  "ap- 
proach" of  the   printed  .salesman. 

"But  why  give  much  thought  to  tlhc  envelope?" 
some  advertisei-s  object.  "Mail  sent  to  big  offices 
is  opened  before  it  reaches  a  biiyer  or  executive.  He 
never  sees  the  envelope  and  we  don't  care  what  im- 
pre-Tsion  it  makes  on  the  office  boy  who  opens  il. 
The  man  in  the  small  office  or  store  opens  and  rends 
all  the  mail  he  receives,  regardleas  of  wlhat  sort  rf 
envelope  it  comes  in,  so  why  wa.ste  efforts  on  well- 
prepared   designs   for  him?" 

Such  an  argument  is  about  as  logic-al  as  .sendinjr 
out  a  .salesman  poorly  dre,s.sed  on  the  theory  that  the 
big  buyers  probably  won't  see  him  anj'way.  and  the 
.smaller  men   won't  care   how  he's  dressed. 

An  envelope's  first  requisite  is  strengtlh  —  strengMi 
sufficient  to  protect  its  contents  during  transit  throiig.'i 
the  mails  and  insure  their  reaching  their  destination 
in  good  condition. 

But  a  verv  important  sfcondly  is  —  attractive  ap- 
pearance. This  does  not  neces-sarily  mean  an  elaborate 
four  or  five-color  cut,  costly  hand-lettering,  etc.,  to 
replace  the  familiar  comer  card.  The  outside  of  the 
envelope  should  be  in  harmony  witlh  its  contents.  If 
these  contents  consist  of  a  sales  letter  or  advertising 
literature,  the  selling  talk  elaborated  in  the  letter  or 
booklet  should  begin  on  the  envelope  itself  —  it  shoiild 
prepare  the  prospect's  mind  for  what  is  to  follow, 
and  put  him  in  a  buying  mood. 

The  printer  who  educates  his  customers  to  the  ad- 
vertising po.ssibilities  of  the  envelope  is  not  only  giv- 
ing better  .servnee  but  is  building  more  business  for 
himself.  Intelligent  service,  through  better  printing 
and  sales-making  suggestions,  will  lift  a  printer  out 
of  the  price-competition  cla.ss.  Like  Emei-son's  man 
who  built  a  better  mouse-trap,  buyers  "will  beat  a 
path  to  his  door". 

Because  of  their  advertising  value,  envelopes  are 
liecnming  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  Can- 
ada's business  life.  Fully  aware  of  this,  Canadian  en- 
velope manufacttirers  in  every  large  city  of  the  Do- 
minion carrj^  large  stocks  of  standard  size  envelope- 
for  immediate  delivery,  and  are  always  ready  to  fur- 
nisih  special  sizes  to  order,  made  of  any  stoek  de- 
sired. With  Canadian  manufacturers  thus  prepared 
to  meet  all  requirements,  the  buying  of  envelopes  from 
foreign  makers  is  a  u.seless  and  costly  practice.  Yet, 
in  the  year  ending  March,  1920,  over  fiftn  million 
envelopes  were   imported    into    Canada! 

I'ljis  is  one  more  example  of  the  unnece.s^:Hry  imports 
wliii-h  are  keeping  tlie  Canadian  dollar  below  par  and 
reducing  the  number  of  printing  ordei-s  by  lessening 
emplojTnent    in    Canadian    industries. 

It  is  a  condition  whidhi  printers  can  do  nuich  t-^ 
remedy  by  running  every  job  on  Canadian-made 
paper."  Help  to  stop  this  unnecessaiy  importation  of 
foreign  goods  by  ordering  envelopes  made  of  Canadian 
stock  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

It  isn't  a  good  plan  to  allow  your  regrets  for  yester- 
day to  overshadow  your  hopes  for  tomorrow. 
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Pipe    Tools  That  Save 
Time  in  Pulp  Mills 

WlieTi  piping  is  being  renewed  in  your 
plant,  the  Wonder  Pipe  Bender  will 
save  the  use  of  many  fittings.  It  bends 
a  2-in('li  pipe  to  an  angle  of  90  degrees 
in  less  than  a  niiiuite,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  fittings  to  be  kept  in 
stock.  Besides  being  a  time-saver,  the 
efficiency  of  your  pipe  line  is  increased 
because  the  bend  offers  no  obstruction 
and  reduces  the  usual  friction  in  the 
pipe-line.  The  Wonder  Pipe  Bender  is 
a  necessity  as  it  quickly  pays  for  itself 
in  time  and  fittings  saved. 
The  Landis  Pipe  Threading  and  Cutting  Ma- 
chine will  do  your  threading  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. The  chasers  cover  an  exceedingly  wide 
range  and  it  is  but  a  moment's  work  to 
change  from  one  size  of  pipe  to  another. 
We  can  also  supjjly  all  kinds  of  pipe-threading 
tools  and  pipe  benders. 

Oiu'   nearest   Sales   Offi'ce   will   gladly   furnish 
any  information  you  may  require. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

Canada's  Deparitmntal  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 
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write  us. 
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UP  IN  THE  AIR. 

"While  "the  band  played  on"  at  the  Laureiitide  Inn 
last  Thursday  evening,  one  of  the  hydroplanes  of  the 
Laurentide  Forestry  Department  could  be  seen  grace- 
fully circling  about  in  the  air  above.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago  since  Langley's  pioneer  experiments  and  the 
successful  work  of  the  Wright  Brothers.  Plying  is  an 
everyday  event  now  and  an  aeroplane  overhead  at- 
tracts scarcely  more  attention  than  a  passing  automo- 
bile- It  is  certainly  less  dangerous  to  the  pedestrian. 
The  Great  War  occasioned  great  progress  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  flying  machine.  Since  the  war  ended, 
many  opportunities  for  using  the  airplane  in  peaceful 
pursuits  have  been  found — from  handling  mail  to 
smuggling  booze.  But  the  most  important  and  promis- 
ing application,  as  far  as  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  concerned,  is  the  forest  protection  and  surveying. 
The  usie  of  airplanes  and  flying  boats  for  these  pur- 
poses is  well  beyond  the  expex'imental  stages.  Trials 
in  California,  British  Columbia  and  Quebec  have  estab- 
lished the  feasibility  of  airplane  surveys  and  fire  in- 
spection.' 

Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  receive  a  large 
proportion  of  their  revenue  from  the  forest,  but,  in 
comparison  with  other  countries  in  like  position, 
notably  Sweden,  the  expenditure  for  protection  and  re- 
production of  the  forest  is  pitiably  small  and  niggardly. 
Even  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  is  admittedly  the 
lea'der  on  this  continent,  in  such  matters,  spends  on  the 
forests  only  10  per  cent  of  the  revenue  they  produce, 
while  Sweden  re-invests  50  per  cent  of  the  income 
from  this  source. 

The  more  extensive  use  of  aeroplanes  should  be  im- 
mediate and  general.  There  are  yet  four  months  of 
good  flj'ing  weather,  and  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  in- 
formation which  can  be  gathered  by  aeral  observation. 
Our  forests  are  very  inadequately  mapped,  both  as  to 
location,  extent,  kind,  and  condition.  With  this  basic 
information  properly  mapped,  an  inventory,  at  least 
annually,  is  imperatively  needed  to  know  even  ap- 
proximately where  we  stand  as  to  thei  balance  in  our 
woodland  bank-  That  is  our  principal  national  re- 
source, next,  perhaps,  to  our  water  powers,  and  these 
powers  will  surely  disappear  if  our  forests  are  not  pro- 
tected. 

A  dispatch  from  Ottawa  states  that  a  number  of 
lighter-than-air  machines  are  available  for  demonstra- 
tion, and  firms  interested  in  forestry  and  fire  protec- 
tion are  offered  the  loan  of  them.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  burden  of  experimenting  is  being  placed  too  heavily 
on  private  enterprise,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  concern 


and  benefit  to  the  whole  community.  Such  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Province,  and  extra  sup- 
port, if  uieeded,  obtained  from  all  companies  alike,  by 
higher  stumpage.  Freehold  land  owners  could  be 
reached  by  an  assessment  for  protection,  and  the  for- 
eign buyer  of  freehold  wood  could  be  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  protection  of  the  forest  from  which  his  sup- 
ply is  obtained  by  having  an  export  tax. 

A  number  of  pulp  and  paper  companies  already  have 
hydroplanies  in  use.  The  provinces  should  be  more  ac- 
tive along  this  line.  There  is  hardly  a  more  appro- 
priate use  for  the  aeroplane.  Its  use  is  essential  in  any 
efficient  schemie  for  the  protection  of  the  forest. 

A  recent  movement  that  will  greatly  help  in  this 
directiou  is  the  formation  of  the  Oommercial  Air  Pilots' 
Association  of  Canada,  the  secretary  of  which  recently 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association: 

Dear  Sir, — We  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  our  association,  comprising  a  large  majority  of 
the  active  commercial  Air  Pilots  of  Canada,  has  re- 
cently come  into  existence  for  the  express  purpose  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  requirements  of  commercial 
aviation  both  from  an  equipment  and  personnel  point  of 
view.    To  quote  an  extract  from  our  constitution: 

"The  association  is  to  try  to  uphold  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  and  professional  conduct  so  that  the  fact 
that  a  pilot  is  a  member  of  the  Association  will  be  a 
guarantee  of  his  professional  ability." 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  a  number  of  our  mem- 
bers that  certain  pulp  and  paper  interests  have  suf- 
fered severe  losses  during  the  past  season,  due  mainly 
to  the  numerous  accidents  to  aircraft.  It  is  our  aim  to 
keep  repetitions  of  such  occurrences  at  a  minimum  by 
first  making  absolutely  certain  that  a  pilot  holding 
membership  in  this  association  is  qualified  for  commer- 
cial work,  and  second,  by  asking  the  co-operation  of  the 
industries  making  use  of  aircraft,  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing ajjplication  to  this  association  when  in  need  of  com- 
mercial pilots. 

There  are  three  classes  of  membership  in  the  a.s.soeia- 
tion: 

1. — Senior  Member;  one  holding  a  commercial  pilot's 
certificate  issued  by  the  government,  and  having  had  at 
least  one  season's  actual  experience  in  commei'cial  avia- 
tion. 

2. — Junior  Member;  one  holding  a  commercial  pilot's 
certificate  issued  by  the  government,  but  who  has  not 
had  one  .season's  experience  in  commercial  aviation. 

3. — Associate  Member;  a  Senior  member  who  has 
ceased  flying  for  a  period  exceeding  twelve  months. 

We  believe  yon  will  at  once  recognize  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  an  association  and  we  ask  your  as- 
sistance and  co-operation  and  invite  your  enquiries. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  be  interested  in 
the  Air  Pilots'  Association,  and  the  more  interested  the 
better  for  the  industry. 
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At  last,  there  seems  tu  lie  an  awakeuiug  to  tlie  need 
of  public  and  official  action  in  tlie  figlit  for  healtli. 
Health  is  the  biggest  asset  of  the  individual  and  bo 
of  tiie  community.  A  sick  person  is  a  burden  on  the 
comnnmity.  ]\Iedieal  expense  is  generally  a  waste 
because  it  can  be  prevented  by  care.  The  Department 
of  Health  at  Ottawa  has  begun  an  energetic  campaign 
against  venereal  disease,  infant  mortality,  and  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  primarily  a  problem  in  education. 
Pamj^hlets  and  posters  on  the  fii-st  subject,  in  both 
French  and  English  have  been  received.  Every  mill 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  Department  and  help  the 
good  work  along.  The  fight  on  infant  mortality  and 
tuberculosis  recnires  both  education  and  income,  since 
poverty  plays  a  great  part.  A  sufficient  wage  and  fair 
rent  will  help  a  lot-  Most  paper  mill  towns  would 
show  good  records  in  both  these  items. 


An  Ontario  settler  will  know  better  next  time  and 
perliaps  a  few  others  will  learn  from  his  experience.  He 
set  a  fire  which  eventually  destroyed  half  a  million 
feet  of  pine  timber.  The  Sudbury  Police  Court  i^en- 
tenced  him  to  a  month  in  jail  at  hard  labor.  That  is 
veiy  good  news.  A  few  more  convictions  with  jail 
sentences  would  teach  people  it  is  a  crime  to  burn 
timber.  Permits  for  burning  slash  imder  proper  super- . 
vision,  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


A  friend  in  England  writes :  Things  are  dull  here — 
dead.  The  coal  miners  are  out  now,  the  Textile  workers 
have  joined  them,  and  the  engineering  employees  may 
follow  suit  any  day.  Things  are  very  critical — and 
close  on  £35,000,000  spent  on  unemployment.  There  is 
no  other  country  in  the  M'orld  so  jthilanthropic ! — and 
so  upside-down. 


An  Edisonian  question  for  "Teeh.secters" :  Why 
cannot  what  litiuicl  be  kept  how  long  in  what  kind  of  a 
cup  ? 


We  don't  understand  why  the  .special  ears  were 
necessary  when  there  were  two  Bu.sses  belonging  to  the 
Technical  Section. 


"NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROGRAM." 

Gus   Arbo   was   heard   softly   playing   "Sahara'    at 
Orand'Mere,  thinking  no  doubt  of  Hawkesbury 


A.  0.  Bowness  was  in  rare  form  and  thinks  if  he 
could  be  allowed  to  make  Tissue  on  Laurentide's  ma- 
chine he  could  make  jiaper  at  1,500  feet  a  minute. 


Charlie   Buss   was   on    deck   at    all    hours,    day   or 
night. 


"Doc"  Bates  was  another  M-elcome  guest.     He  has 
considerable  skill  at  "soUnff." 


Ross  Canijibcll  makes  a  girat  deb'gate;  here,  there, 
and  everywhere.  Two  others  of  the  same  clan  sat  down 
dinner — F.  -I.  &  "Lew". 


FA.  Wardle  was  heard  to  ask  the  Band  to  ])lay,  The 
Canipbells  are  coming. 


George  Carruthers  is  inimitable,  and  "by  Jove"  he 
can  say  "Begorra"  better  than  any  Scotchman. 

George  has  a  story  for  every  occasion  and  is  at  his 
best  when  most  needed.  He  handled  the  Laurentide 
Dinner  to  the  King's  taste.  ' 


Costigane  was  on   the  job  all  the  time  looking  for 
holes  to  fall  into  and  cogs  to  get  caught  in. 


Messrs.  Dewar  >)c  Walker  are  still  going  strong. 

Crossley  is  an  old  timer  when  it  comes  to  Laurentide; 
he  was  there  when  they  used  water  to  wash  with,  not 
to  make  electricitv. 


Fire-Chief  Berthiaume  made  a  great  hit  with  the 
boys,  and  as  a  press-agent  for  Trois  Rivieres  would  be 
hard  to  beat. 


Jentz.  King  and  O'Reilly  were  the  Three  Graces  of 
the  party.     They  did'nt  overlook  a  single  bet.  . 


It  is  rumored  that  George  Carruthers  is  now  taking 
French  lessons.  So  that  he  can  start  his  speech, 
"Messieurs  et  Mesdames. " 


Laf ranee  is  in  Mile.  Lcnglen's  class  when  it  comes 
to  tennis. 


Tom  Xuttall  made  a  hit  with  the  crowd. 


Editor  Stephenson  was  the  only  man  in  tlie  trip  that 
did  any  work.  He  was  ob.served  bullying  Bryson 
Millidge  and  Grindstad  into  cheeking  some  parts  of  the 
Text  Books,  However  Steve  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  tliose  Text  Books  ready. 


P.  B.  Wilson  made  his  first  official  visit  to  the  St. 
jMaurice  Valley  as  President  of  the  Association.  A  com- 
pliment that  the  Technical  Section  appreciates  and  will 
remember.  The  exchange  of  wit  between  P.  B.  and 
Geo.  Carruthers  was  a  case  of  diamond  cutting 
"cairngorm". 


Did  any  of  the  members  see  the  look  of  anguish  on 
Orville  Bryant's  face  as  he  searched  for  cold  soda 
water? 


The  waste  liquor  problem  has  now  been  definitely 
settled  by  the  Quebec  Commission. 


Kellogg  must  be  raised  in  Battle  Creek.  He  climbeu 
hills,  played  tennis,  swam,  ran  races,  and  was  fresh  as 
a  daisy  all  the  time. 


NOTE:— The  Editor  did  not  write  these  notes. 


Writing  Manilla  is  ju.st  the  stock  for  Production 
order  forms.  Strength  is  a  requisite,  .for  Production 
Orders  are  handled  over  and  over  in  the  various  shops 
before  they  finally  reach  the  cost  department  for  entry 
in  the  books. 
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A  Student  Apprentice  in  a  Paper  Mill 

By  A.  1'..  COPPING,  Winner  ol'  the  Essay  Coutest  of 
tile  Teelmical  Section. 


Explanatory  Note. 

It  having'  been  deciih'd  by  the  management  of  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  to  carry  on  a 
series  of  investigations  on  various  processes  and  opera- 
tions practised  at  their  mills  at  East  Angus  and  Bromp- 
tonville,  six  students  were  taken  on  the  strength  of  the 
Technical  Service  Department  in  addition  to  the  re- 
gular staff.  This  party  was  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  head  of  the  Department,  and  its  work  was 
guided  primarily  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  As- 
sistant Manager,  the  Teclinical  Service  Head,  Ground- 
wood  Superintendent,  News  Superintendent  and  two 
of  the  students.  This  Coniniittee  acted  only  in  an  ad- 
visorv  capacit.v  and  jn-actieally  all  of  t"he  details  of  the 
tests  were  left  to  the  part.v  itself. 

A  Tour  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley. 

The  writer,  before  coming  to  the  Brompton  Mills, 
was  sent  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  investigation  and  in- 
struction to  the  St.  Maurice  Valle.y  Mills,  especially 
with  a  view  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  operation 
and  installation  of  Voith  Magazine  Grinders — these 
are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  t.vpes  at  the  Lanr- 
entide  Mills.  At  the  mills  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Com- 
pany an  exceedingly  good  system  of  technical  control 
was  noted,  and  much  help  was  obtained  at  the  St. 
Maurice  Paper  Conijian.v  at  Three  RiveYs.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  visit  the  plant  of  the 
Wayagamack,  M-here,  it  is  understood  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  technical  control  is  in  operation. 

Work  to  be  Accomplished. 

The  work  done  during  tlie  Summer  may  be  divided 
as  follows : — 

(1)  Investigation  of  the  existing  cnnditions  in  the 
Groundwood  Mills. 

(2)  Experimental  work  in  the  Groundwood  Mills 
with  a  view  to  finding  the  conditions  of  grind- 
ing most  conducive  to  the  production  of  uni- 
formly good  stock  for  the  manufacture  of  News 
print. 

(3)  Control  of  grinding  by  systematic  stock  examin- 

ation when  the  above  conditions  were  found. 

(4)  Investigation  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
formation  of  the  sheet  in  the  News  Mill,  includ- 
ing the  condition,  flow  and  regulation  of  stock, 
white  water,  and  such  problems  as  waste,  steam 

consumption,  moisture  in  product,  etc. 
Allotment  of  Parties. 
To  this  end,  the  part.v  was  divided  into  two  crews, 
one  of  which  bent  its  energies  to  the  Groundwood  pro- 
blems while  the  other  one  looked  after  the  News  Mill. 
The  writer  spent  the  first  month  of  the  time  with 
the  Grouiulwood  crew  a)ul  during  this  time  tests  were 
run   in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  noi-mal  conditions 
of  grinding  as  practised  in  the  Groundwood  Mills  of 
the  plant.     The  remaining  three  months  of  the  Summer 
were  spent  in  the  News  Mill  Investigation. 

Tests. 
The  main  tests  used  b.v  the  department  were : — 
Consistency  of  Stock. — This   test,    a    universal    one. 


consists  simply  of  weighing  a  suitable  anunint  of  stock, 
which  is  then  dried  done-dry  and  re-weighed.  The 
bone-dry  weight  divided  by  the  original  'or  wet  weight 
is  the  consistency.  It  should  be  noted,  that  frequently 
consistencies  are  given  as  air-dry.  An  air-dry  consist- 
ency is  one  in  which  the  dry  stock  is  considered  as  con- 
taining 10  per  cent  moisture. 

Sedimentation  Test.— The  tester  used  was  the  Fish- 
burn  Sedimentation  Tester  as  described  in  "Paper" 
of  October  11th.,  1916,  and  was  invented  by  a  Bromp- 
ton man,  Mr.  V.  E.  Fishburn  together  with  Mr.  0.  L. 
E.  Weber. 

The  tester  consists  e.ssentially  of  an  upright  gradu- 
ated c.vlinder,  preferably  of  glass  tubing  about  3  or 
31/4  inches  in  diameter,  and  14-in.  high.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  piece  of  70  mesh  Fourdrinier 
wire  which  is  clamped  in  place  by  a  hollow  metal  cone 
or  funnel,_  which  terminates  in  a  short  metal  tube  fitted 
with  a  piece  of  V^-m.  rubber  tubing.  An  ordinary 
pinch  cock  is  provided  for  the  tube  in  order  to  release 
the  water  in  the  cylinder. 

In  the  course  of  many  tests  during  the  Summer  it 
was  found  that  the  long  tube  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  in  "Paper"  is  not  necessary,  and 
is  liable  to  introduce  errors  by  retaining  pulp  unless 
it  is  very  carefully  washed  after  each  test.  Conse- 
quently the  long  tube  was  discarded  and  a  verv  short 
one  used  in  its  place.  This  substitution  had  practically 
no  effect  on  the  calibration  of  the  instrument  as  was 
s:hown  by  a  serious  nf  tests  run  for  this  purpose. 

The  method  of  operating  the  apparatus  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Dilute  tlie  sample  nf  slush  received  to  about  ..'i  per 
cent  consistency  and  mix  well  in  a  mixer.  Pour 
into  a  quart,  fruit  .iar.  Pipetite  25  cc.  of  this  into 
a  weierhed  .shallow  can  and  dry  on  a  hot  plate  for 
30  minutes,  being  careful  not  to  burn  the  puln. 
Cover  the  can  and  cool  the  can  in  a  dessieator.  Weioli 
the  can  plus  the  pu1]i,  and  from  tihis  get  the  weight 
of  the  dry  jjulp. 

e.  g. :— Weight  of  can 34.0989  gi-ms. 

"Weight   of  can   and  pulp    . .    . .     34.2221  irrms. 
Weiffht  of  drv  pulp  fifim  2^  cc  1232  o-rms 

.1232 

=   .00494   grms.    per   cc. 


25 
1 


=  202.5  cc.  for  1  grm. 


•Notes  on  Investigations  of  the  Technical  Service 
Department  at  the  East  Angus  Plant  of  the  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  May  to  September  1920. 


.00494 

The  cousist^^ncy  to  run  the  test  is  best  at  1  grm. 
l)er  2.000  cc.  and  we  need  1,500  cc,  to  fill  ^  the 
apparatus. 

1500 

Therefore  X   202.5  .=  152  cc,   pulp  necd^arv. 

2000 

Dilute  this  amount  with  water  to  1,500  cc,  and 
use  this  in  t)he  tester. 

Before  introducing  the  sample  into  the  cylinder, 
water  is  poured  into  the  cylinder  and  allowed  to 
run  out  by  the  pinc^  cock  till  it  just  covers  the 
wire  di.sk.  The  sample  is  then  introduced  into  the 
apparatu.s  and  the  cock  instantly  removed.  When 
the  top  of  the  .sample  has  reached  the  second  gi-ad- 
uation    on   the   gla^s   Uie  time    is   noted,   or   the   stop- 
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watc^  started.  The  time  is  again  noted  when  the 
stock  has  reached  the  bottom  graduation.  The  time 
taken  in  this  way  is  recorded  as  the  Sedimentation 
Time   for   that   particular  sample. 

Care  must  be  taken  tliat  the  water  used  is  of  a 
constant  temperature  as  the  test  falls  down  unless 
this  is  done.  In  this  connection  a  test  was  run  to 
determine  the  effect  of  temperature  on  sedimentation 
time,  the  results  of  w/iieh  follow. 

Sample    taken    from    flow-])ox    of    #2    Machine    at 


10.10  hours  July  2nd, 
Bone-dr>'    No.  of  ccs. 
weigtht  of       in  1.500       ' 
pulp         at  1/2000 


Pig.  1. 
1920. 


.929 


161.. 5 


Reciprocal 

>mpera- 

Sed. 

of  Sed. 

ture 

Time 
244 

Time 

40 

.00409 

.50 

181 

.00552 

60 

177 

.00565 

70 

158 

. 00633 

80 

144 

.00695 

90 

121 

.00827 

100 

115 

.00870 

110 

98 

.01020 

120 

98 

130 

96 

and  an  average  curve  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  closely  the  results  obtained  agree  wit^i  it.  The 
equation  of  the  curve  was  obtained  by  the  following 
reasoning : — 

Since  the  time  decreases  with  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature we  can  assume  that  the  equation  of  the 
curves  is  the  form 

a;  X  y  ==  ^    ^T     Temp. 


or 


X  Time  =  Constant. 
1 

Temp.  =  fc  X  

Time 


Let 


=  z 


Time 
Then  .r  =  fc  X  2  ^  equation  of  a  .straight  line. 
Now    replotting    Temp,    as    absci.ssae    and    reciprocal 
of  time   as  ordinates  we  gdt   curve    #  2. 
y'  =  ax'  -\-  b    or     x  ^   {k  X  z)  -{-  i 

dy'        50000 
o.   =  —  =  =  12,500 

dx'  4 

b    =  value  of  y'  when  a"'  =  0  =  — 11; 

When  '4'    =    0,    r'  =   34.3 
y'  =  1.2.5j'  — 11     is    equation    of    reciprocal    curve. 


12500 


Temp. 


11  ^  E(iuation  of  temp. — time 

[curvn. 
10..570. 


These   results  will   be   found   plotted   on  the   curves 
shown    in   Fig.    1,   along  with   the   reciprocal   of   time 


Time 

or    Temp.   X   Time  = 

No  attempt  is  made  to  counteract  the  expansion  of 
water  in  these  limits,  nor  for  the  expansion  of  the  wire 
in  heating,  and  therefore  an  error  is  unaccounted  for. 

Strength. — The  ordinary  Mullen  tester  is  used,  both 
in  the  News  and  Kraft  mills.  The  operation  of  this 
machine  is  such  that  the  sheet  to  be  tested  is  held  firm- 
ly in  place  over  an  orifice  of  one  square  inch  area  and 
broken  by  pressure  transmitted  by  glycerin  to  a  rubber 
diaphram.  And  indicator  dial  records  the  bursting 
pressure. 

Basis  Weight. — This  is  taken  by  the  back-tender  on 
the  scales  specially  graduated  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
the  weight  in  pounds  of  500  sheets  of  24-inch  x  36-inch 
is  read  directly  by  weighing  a  single  sheet  of  that  size. 

Moisture  in  Paper. — Pending  the  arrival' of  a  Wil- 
liams Oven  the  moisture  in  the  paper  was  obtained  by 
weighing  samples  of  paper  as  they  were  brought  over 
to  the  laboratory  in  air-tight  glass  bottles.  The  paper 
was  then  put  in  the  oven  where  it  was  allowed  to  dry 
for  at  least  three  hours,  when  it  was  again  weighed. 
The  loss  in  weight  divided  by  the  original  weight  gives 
the  per  cent  moisture-  Towards  the  end  of  August  a 
Williams  Standard  Paper  Moisture  Tester  was  received 
and  put  into  operation. 

Microscopic. — The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  in- 
eluded  a  microscope  fitted  with  a  plate  camera,  and 
these  in  addition  to  an  enlarging  machine  built  by  a 
member  of  the  siimmer  workers  crew  gave  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  examining  at  close  range,  the  quality 
of  the  fibres  and  the  paper  formed.  Permanent  records 
were  made  of  certain  types  of  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  Of  the  latter  several  will  be  found  ap- 
pendixed  to  this  report. 

Blue  Glass  Test. — This  test  was  adopted  by  the  Tech- 
nical Service  Department  after  due  consideration  of  its 
merits  and  demerits,  following  obsei"vations  on  its  use 
at  the  Groundwood  mill  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  as 
being  the  best  test  in  existence  for  the  purpose,  viz. : 
The  examination  of  slush  for  general  quality  of  fibre. 
The  apparatus  used  consists  essentially  of  a  piece  of 
blue  glass  set  in  a  suitable  frame  which  will  retain 
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water  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  When  dilute  slush 
is  poured  on  the  glass  and  viewed  by  indirect  light  its 
nature  is  shown  up  very  clearly,  and  its  suitability  for 
the  formation  of  a  sheet  is  readily  determined.  Before 
definitely  settling  on  the  type  of  apparatus  to  be  adopt- 
ed experiments  were  tried  with  various  forms,  notably 
those  in  which  the  lighting  arrangements  differed.  The 
type  finally  decided  upon  consisted  of  a  tra.y  containing 
four  squares  of  glass  set  side  by  side  and  sliding  under 
a  small  box  which  contained  an  electric  light  and  a 
tin  reflector.  A  circular  hole  was  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
box  and  was  fitted  witli  a  reading  glass.  Thus  four 
samples  of  stock  could  be  examined  and  compared  at 


Fig.  2 
the  same  time.     Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
instrument  in  its  final  form. 

Lantern  Test. — Examination  of  fibre  as  pro.jected  on 
a  screen  l)y  a  lantern  was  carried  on  for  some  time  in 
conjunction  with  the  Blue  Glass  but  was  later  super- 
seded by  it. 

An  Assumption- 
It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  if  a  mixture  of  ground- 
wood  fibres  of  a  composition  akin  to  the  mixture  of 
sulphite  and  groundwood  now  found  in  the  flow-box  of 
a  news  machine  can  be  produced  by  technical  control 
of  the  grinding  and  screening  processes  prior  to  the 
news  mill,  then  newsprint  paper  can  be  made  from 
groundwood  alone. 

Some  Comparisons. 
It  is  good  mill  practice  to  use  25  per  cent  sulphite 
and  75  per  cent  groundwood  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  paper.  If  one  will  look  at  the  report  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau  for  the  month  of  March, 
1920,  he  will  see  that  all  of  the  twenty  odd  mills  listed 
use  more  than  twenty  per  cent  sulphite  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Brompton  Company  which  at  that  time 
was  using  in  the  neighborhood  of  eighteen  per  cent 
(18  %). 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company's 
Cost  Statement  for  the  five  mills  under  its  supervision 
for  the  month  of  July,  shows  that  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, Belgo,  Price  Bros.,  and  St.  Maurice .  averaged 
over  twenty-five  per  cent  (25  %)  of  sulphite,  whereas 
the  Brompton  Company  was  listed  with  13-7  per  cent 
sulphite.  At  the  present  time  (September,  1920)  the 
same  company  is  using  much  less  than  this  amount,  and 
for  several  days  has  run  successfully  with  a  total  of 
8-3  per  cent  sulphite  for  news  running  at  660  feet  a 
minute. 

We  assumed  that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  mix- 
ture of  groundwood  fibres  akin  to  the  sulphite-ground,- 
wood  combination,  then  newsprint  paper  could  be  made 
from  groundwood  alone.  Old  papermakers  will  tell  you 
that  if  you  run  slow  enough  you  can  get  a  sheet  of 
groundwood  alone.    Several  International  Paper  Com- 


pany men  have  solemnly  assured  the  writer  that  it  is 
impossible,  because  of  extensive  tests  carried  out  in 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  to  make  newsprint  from  groundwood 
alone- 
Lack  of  Research. 

During  the  last  few  years  an  extensive  agitation  has 
arisen  among  engineers  and  technical  operators  because 
of  the  hopeless  lack  of  control  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Wolf  has  made 
a  name  for  himself  due  to  his  original  work,  and  also  of 
his  collaborator  Mr.  Hugh  K.  Moore,  at  the  Burgess 
Sulphite  Mill  at  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  mechanical  pulp  very  little  control 
work  has  been  attempted,  outside  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
John  Thickens,  then  chemical  engineer,  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
lately  undertaken  in  a  few  large  news  mills.  And  in 
the  paper  mills  the  old  paper-maker  reigns  supreme. 
He  has  been  taught  how  to  make  paper  just  as  his 
father  was  taught  how  to  make  paper. 
An  Old  Trouble. 

The  Fourdrinier  machine  of  many  years  ago  was,  in 
principle  and  construction,  although  on  a  smaller  scale, 
identical  with  the  940  foot  a  minute  newsprint  machine 
at  Millinocket,  Maine-  The  present  day  paper  maker 
has  a  profound  disuse  for  and  dislike  of  the  technical 
man,  and  it  has  been  a  hard  problem  for  any  engineer 
to  introduce  innovations  in  the  paper  mill.  At  the 
Brompton  Mill  we  had  a  different  condition.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  News  Mill  was  an  engineer,  prob- 
ably the  only  technical  superintendent  in  the  country, 
and,  realizing  the  help  he  could  get  from  our  investi- 
gations, he  gave  us  his  hearty  and  helpful  co-operation. 

We  begin  in  our  hypothesis  by  assuming  primarily 
that  we  always  grind  our  wood  in  the  same  manner. 
We  will  explain  a  little  later  hoM-  we  propose  to  do  .so. 
Controlled  Screening'. 

Let  us  examine  first  an  ideal  screening  system. 

If  we  have  a  uniform  mixture  of  fibres  at  the  bull- 
screens,  then  we  attempt  to  screen  always  in  the  same 
manner.  Therefore,  we  can  expect,  leaving  the  bull- 
screens,  a  stock  which  always  contains  the  same  propor- 
tion of  long  and  .short  fibres.  To  carry  the  thing  fur- 
ther, we  try  to  screen  uniformly  at  the  fine  screens, 
that  is,  we  have  the  stock  leaving  the  bull  screens  at 
say  -75  per  cent  consi.stency  and  we  dilute,  prior  to  the 
fine  screens  with  a  constant  amount  of  white  water,  by 
a  standardization  of  the  valves,  so  that  the  stock  always 
entersthe  fine  sci-eens  at,  say,  -45  per  cent  consistency. 
The  high  pressure  white  water  showers  in  the  screens 
is  also  controlled  by  standardized  valves  so  that  the 
stock  leaves  the  screens  at  -42  per  cent  consistency. 
If  this  is  carried  out  we  can  expect,  presupposing  that 
the  grinding  was  uniform,  that  the  stock  leaving  the 
fine  screens  always  contains  the  same  proportion  of  fine 
and  large  fibres,  and  that  the  amount  of  tailings  is  con- 
stant- The  tailings,  and  we  always  know  the  amount 
and  the  consistency,  are  rescreened  through  screens 
with  the  same  openings  as  the  fine  screens.  Whatever 
goes  through,  and  our  plan  presupposes  that  always 
the  same  amount  goes  through,  is  number  one  stock. 
Whatever  is  rejected  is  sent  to  a  Claflin  refiner  or  a 
refiner  of  a  similar  type. 

The  refined  stock  is  screened  through  a  screen 
similar  to  the  fine  screens  and  the  same  process  is  car- 
ried on  as  before. 

The  idea  of  one  type  of  fine  screen  does  away  with 
the  possibility  of  losing  our  uniformity  of  longs  and 
fines. 
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The  next  steji  is  at  the  Tliiekeiiers.  Here  a  i-oiistaiit 
head  of  stock  back  of  the  cylinder  must  be  maintained 
because  a  constant  amount  of  fines  is  being  pressed 
through  the  cylinder  and  becomes  white  water,  where- 
as a  constant  mixture  is  being  gathered  on  the  cylinder 
and  removed  to  the  decker  chests. 

The  stock  is  then  pumped  over  to  the  large  storage 
chests  in  the  news  mill.  Attached  to  the  pump  is  a 
Trimbey  Regulator.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
operation  of  the  Trimbey  is  based  is  that  of  the  change 
in  friction  opposing  the  flow  of  stock  of  different  eon- 
si.stencies,  and  is  minutely  explained  in  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  manufacturers.  It  may  be  stated  paren- 
thetically that  a  tendency  was  found  of  stock  to  over- 
flow at  times.  This  was  remedied  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  fitting  a  small  plunger  in  the  constant  level 
box  so  that  as  it  moved  slowly  up  and  down  in  the  out- 


let j)i))e  there  was  no  chance  of  the  flow  being  arrested 
by  the  accidental  entrance  of  some  insufficiently  beaten 
stock  or  foreign  matter. 

A  curve  showing  an  actual  test  on  the  performance 
of  No.  1  Regulator  is  attached. 

We  have  now  brought  our  stock  fi-om  the  grinders 
in  our  ideally  controlled  system  to  the  point  where  it 
is  regulated  in  consistency  and  here  we  leave  it. 

Formerly,  before  we  decided  that  newsprint  could 
be  made  without  the  addition  of  chemical  pulp,  the 
proper  thing  in  the  industry  was  to  have  a  system  of 
mixing  chests.  We  will  not  discuss  these  because  they 
are  used  at  the  present  time  in  most  up-to-date  mills. 

(The  }iext  instalment  will  take  up  Groundwood 
Control,  etc.) 

•(To  be  continued.). 


Fig.  3 


HOW  TO  LINE  UP  A  BOARD  MACHINE. 

ill  repl,\-  to  the  question  .in  this  subject  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  tlie  Editor 
has  received  the  following : — 

■"We  are  interested  in  the  question  on  lining  up  a 
board  machine.  This  as  you  will  probably  appreciate 
requires  a  man  of  training  and  experience  and  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  very  well  described  in  a  letter, 
and  we  would  strongly  advise  that  the  party  who 
desires  this  information,  if  the.v  actually  require  same, 
employ  someone  of  exjierience  to  carry  on  the  work,  as 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  to  their  advantage. 

Of  course  the  basic  principles  of  lining  up  any  ma- 
chine is  to  draw  a  line  either  through  the  centre  line 
of  the  machine,  or  at  any  point  parallel  to  it  and  square 
up  all  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  to  this  line.  The  line 
is  usuallv  run  under  the  machine  when  same  can  be 
conveniently  done,  or  if  not  over  the  top  of  the  machine 
and  plumb  lines  dropped,  but  the  aeciiracy  required 
should  not  be  left  to  a  novice,  and  we  believe  it  can  be 
best  trusted  to  a  man  who  has  had  experience.  If  We 
were  to  give  actual  detailed  description  of  each  and 
every  move  in  the  process,  we  do  not  believe  results 
could  be  accomplished  by  an  amateur,  as  there  are 
certain  parts  on  every  machine,  which  require  adjust- 
ment which  only  a  competent  experienced  man  is  able 
to  accomplish." 


STRENUOUS  WORK  SEEING  SWEDEN. 

(Extract   from  letter  from  Mv.  EDWARD  BECK.) 

"We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  a  week  of  stren- 
uous traveling  through  Government  and  private 
forests.  Our  da.vs  have  been  very  full.  Here  Js  a 
sample  one :  Arise  at  5  o  'clock,  coffee  and  rolls  served 
in  room ;  motor  about  ten  miles  where  we  pick  up  the 
Fore.stmaster  and  are  given  additional  coffee ;  motor 
some  more  to  the  Forestmaster's  home  which  we  reach 
at  10  o'clock  and  are  given  an  elaborate  "breakfast": 
motor  again  M-ith  excursions  into  the  wood.s  j'uiiniiig 
from  i/>  to  2  miles  in  duration;  "lunch"'  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  return  to  motor  and 
tramping;  arrive  at  another  Forestmaster's  about  11 
at  night  where  we  get  supper  and  a  bed  at  about  12.30. 
Not  every  day  is  quite  so  full  as  that,  but  nearly  so. 
One  night  we  rode  sevent.v  miles  after  dinner  at  seven 
o'clock.  It  is  {(iiite  light  here  at  midnight  so  that 
night-driving  involves  no  additional  danger.  We  are 
being  well  treated  everywhere  and  shown  what  there 
is  to  see.  We  went  all  over  the  Kramfors  Company 
plants  here  today  and  leave  tomorrow  morning  at  ien 
o'clock  for  additional  woods  inspections.'' 

A  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Beck  on  "Forestry  in 
Sweden"  will  begin  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine. 
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On  the  14th  of  June  about  thirty  members  and  guests 
of  the  Technical  Section,  gathered  at  Montreal  and  de- 
parted for  Three  Rivers  in  two  special  sleepers.  On 
Wednesday  morning  an  entertainment  oommittee  con- 
sisting of  C.  King,  J.  T.  O'Reilly  and  C.  D.  Jentz,  Jr., 
representing  the  paper  mills  of  that  place  appeared  at 
the  station  and  conducted  the  party  to  the  hotel  for 
breakfast.  On  extremely  short  notice  because  of  the 
unable  uncertainty  as  to  whether  cer.taiin  features 
could  be  included,  they  had  arranged  a  most  enjoyable 
program. 

A  short  walk  from  the  hotel  brought  the  party  to  the 
plant  of  the  Wabasso  Cotton  Co.,  and  a  very  thorough 
inspection  of  this  excellent  factory  was  made.  The 
process  was  seen  and  explained  from  the  opening  of 
the  bales  of, American  and  Egyptian  cotton  until  the 
fibres  were  finally  seen  in  beautiful  snow  white  sheets, 
pillow  eases  and  dress  goods  done  up  in  neat  and 
attractive  bundles  ready  for  use.  An  interesting  feature 
was  the  electric  boiler  equipment  which  is  used  to 
maintain  a  steam  pressure  while  manufacturing  oper- 
ations are  stopped.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  that  the 
plant  was  running  almost  at  capacity. 

A  Fine  Pulp  and  Paper  Plant. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  the  new  pulp  and 
paper  plant  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  which  was 
described  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  June  9th. 
The  officials  in  charge  were  most  courteous  and  pains- 
taking in  their  efforts  to  see  that  everyone  in  the  party 
saw  every  point  of  interest  and  many  new  features  of 
mill  construction  were  seen  and  explained.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  as  expressed  by  many  of  the  visitors 
that  this  plant  is  the  last  word  in  paper  mill  design  and 
will  prove  to  have  an  exceptionally  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  maintenance.  As  the  Vice  President  of 
one  of  the  largest  Canadian  companies  remarked:  "It 
is  a  wonderful  advantage  for  a  company  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  laying  out  the  whole  mill  from  the  be- 
ginning on  clear  ground." 

Since  the  information  was  collected  for  the  descrip- 
tive article  referred  to  it  was  noted  that  the  pump 
house  and  filter  beds  are  now  practically  complete,  the 
third  liarking  drum  is  in  operation,  a  second  pulpwood 
stacker  has  been  erected,  the  foundations  for  the 
magazine  grinders  are  set  and  the  tank  room  is  well 
under  way,  the  paper  machine  room  is  housed  in  and 
the  plant  in  general  presents  a  much  more  finished 
appearance  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  visit  of  the 
editor.  Paper  makers  will  follow  with  interest  the 
means  employed  by  the  designing  engineers  to  obtain 
correct  ventilation  of  the  machine  room  and  evacuation 
of  the  moist  air  without  the  use  of  hoods  for  the  ma- 
chines. From  the  explanation  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Construction  their  plan  seems  quite  feasible. 
Civic  Luncheon  a  Delightful  Function. 

The  party  returned  to  the  hotel  at  one  o'clock  and 
were  received  informally  by  civic  officials  and  were 
entertained  as  guests  of  the  City  Council  at  a  luncheon 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  more  than  forty 
guests.  The  committee  had  seen  to  every  detail  so  the 
affair  went  off  without  a  hitch.  The  chairman  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee,  Major  Clement  King  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  welcomed  the  guests  to 
Three  Rivers  and  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
panies at  being  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  technical 
men.     He  mentioned  the  exceptional  advantages  of  the 


geographical  jjusition  of  the  city  and  the  very  cordial 
cooperation  and  encouragement  always  given  to  in- 
dustrial euterprizes  by  the  city  and  the  Province.  He 
then  introduced  the  acting  mayor,  Mr.  Alfred  Gouin. 
Mr.  Gouin  expressed  regrets  of  the  mayor  at  not  being 
able  to  welcome  the  visitors  but  voiced  the  pleasure  of 
himself  and  the  Council  in  having  the  technical  men 
visit  the  city  of  Three  Rivers.  He,  too,  emphasized  the 
striking  "transportation  facilities  offered  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  city  and  ventured  to  predict  that  before 
many  years  Three  Rivers  will  be  the  industrial  centre 
of  Canada. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Percy  B.  Wilson, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
who  remarked  on  the  very  happy  relations  between 
the  authorities  and  the  industries  in  Quebec  and  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  delightful  entertain- 
ment that  the  committee  and  the  city  had  provided  for 
the  visitors.  Mr.  George  Carruthers,  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section  also  was  called  on  for  a  few  remarks 
after  which  the  Honorable  Jacques  Bureau,  Represent- 
ative of  the  district  in  the  Federal  House  of  Commons 
addressed  the  gathering.  He  remarked  on  the  rapid 
growth  of  Three  Rivers  from  an  obscure  village  to  a 
prosperous  city  of  30,000  inhabitants.  He  stated  that 
the  St.  Maurice  River  represented  greater  potential 
horse  power  than  Niagara  Falls,  and  with  the  great 
forests  of  this  water  shed  and  the  advantages  of  loca- 
tion for  rail  and  ocean  freight  shipment  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  contented,  dependable  and  industrious  popu- 
lation, the  district — and  he  wished  to  speak  for  the 
whole  valley — is  sure  to  develop  into  one  of  the 
great  industrial  centres  of  the  Dominion.  The  speaker 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  desirability  of  the  Govern- 
mental policy  which  safeguards  and  encourages  in- 
dustrial development  and  individual  enterprise.  He 
spoke  with  delightful  humor  and  his  speech  was  not 
only  interesting  but  very  instructive. 

Following  the  lunch  a  group  of  automobiles  were 
ready  to  take  the  party  on  a  sight  seeing  trip.  These 
were  supplied  by  the  Chief  of  Police  who  led  the  pro- 
cession, C.  Jentz,  J.  Fortin,  T.  R.  Argal,  L.  Morissette, 
G.  H.  Giroux,  Dr.  Germain  and  the  Legare  Automobile 
Company.  Most  of  them  were  driven  by  their  owners. 
This  feature  was  the  contribution  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  visit  of  the  Technical  Section  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  automobiles  were  on  hand  for  the  use  of 
the  party  but  were  not  required.  This  attention  from 
the  business  men  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  Three  Rivers  in  their 
desire  to  be  accommodating  and  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  their  city.  It  may  be  stated  hei-e  that  the 
Chief  of  Police  Emile  Berthiaume  was  "the  life  of  the 
party  "during  the  trip  around  the  city.  At  Cap  Made- 
leine a  visit  was  made  at  the  plant  of  the  Tidewater 
Shipbuilding  Co.  where  the  party  saw  under  construc- 
tion Mhat  were  said  to  be  two  of  the  largest  marine 
engines  ever  built  on  this  continent.  The  visit  to  this 
enormous  plant  was  certainly  most  interesting.  On 
the  return  journey  a  stop  was  made  at  the  plant  of  the 
Canada  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd.,  where  the  visitors  saw 
the  excellent  facilities  of  this  company  for  making  all 
kinds  and  sizes  of  castings.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  the 
plant  was  running  through  an  order  of  several  sizes  of 
iron  pipe.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  in  this 
visit   was   the    successful   use   of   concentrated    waste 
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sulphite  liquor  as  a  binder  in  making  the  cores.  This 
material  is  a  by-product  of  one  of  the  Canadian  sulphite 
mills. 

After  supper  in  Three  Rivers  the  party  again  took 
to  the  ears  which  had  been  parked  at  the  station  and 
left  by  the  evening  train  for  Grand 'Mere.  Here  the 
Reception  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
0.  F.  Bryant  welcomed  the  party  and  a  number  of  the 
visitors  enjoyed  a  stroll  about  the  town  before  retiring. 
A  Busy  Day  At  Grand 'Mere. 

Thursday  was  a  busy  day  for  the  visitors  and  every 
moment  was  profitably  employed.  After  breakfast 
served  in  the  diner,  which  the  C.  P.  R.  officials  very 
kindly  sent  along  with  the  sleepers,  the  visitors  Were 
divided  into  groups  according  to  the  parts  of  the  plant 
to  which  they  desired  to  give  most  attention.  Inform- 
ation sheets  had  been  distributed  the  day  before  which 
assisted  the  committee  in  arranging  for  guides  and 
planning  the  trips  through  the  mill  so  as  to  give  the 
visitors  the  best  use  of  their  time.  Interest  naturally 
centered  largely  about  the  new  high  speed  machines 
built  by  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works  and  driven 
by  the  Harland  Patent  Interlock,  speed  controlled 
drive.  An  accidental  break  of  the  paper  on  one  of  the 
machines  might  have  been  staged  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visitors  as  it  showed  how  a  number  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  such  a  break  can  be  handled 
with  the  electric  drive.  It  is  certain  that  a  mechanic- 
ally driven  machine  could  not  have  been  so  easily  and 
conveniently  handled  as  was  the  case  at  this  time.  A 
number  of  the  special  features  of  the  machine  and  the 
drive  which  have  been  already  explained  in  previous 
articles  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  were  brought 
into  play  and  furnished  an  exceptionally  interesting 
demonstration  for  the  members  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion. 

Another  feature  of  the  mill  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was.  the  very  well  arranged  and  con- 
ducted department  for  wrapping,  billing  and  shipping 
the  huge  rolls  and  bales  of  newsprint.  Many  of  the 
visitors  were  also  greatly  interested  in  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  the  Laurentide  Company  handles  the 
social  service  work  connected  with  such  a  large  enter- 
prise and  the  delightful  opportunities  for  healthy  re- 
creation which  are  provided.  After  luncheon  in  the 
diner,  for  which  the  C.P.R.  had  very  courteously  pro- 
vided special  menus  in  honor  of  the  Technical  Section, 
the  visitors  did  just  as  they  pleased  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  spending  the  afternoon-  Some  went  back  to 
the  mill  to  investigate  special  features,  others  played 
tennis,  some  played  golf,  or  watched  those  at  play  and 
some  just  sat  around  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  chat  with  a 
friend.  During  the  afternoon  a  special  golf  match  was 
played  and  this  was  followed  by  many  of  the  fans. 

In  the  evening  the  Laurentide  Company  entertained 
the  Technical  Section  at  dinner  at  the  Laurentide  Inn. 
While  the  guests  were  gathering  and  during  part  of  the 
dinner  the  Laurentide  Band  provided  an  exceptionally 
fine  program  which  was  greatly  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed. Between  the  courses  of  the  dinner  Mr.  George 
Carruthers,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Section  called 
for  speeches  from  President  Wilson,  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association ;  Mr.  George  Williamson,  President 
of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus- 
try who  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  fall 
meeting  of  his  association  at  Washington,  Wilmington, 
Philadelphia  and  York  Haven  next  October,  and  on  Mr. 
John  Stadler  of  tine  Belgian  Industrial  Company.  In 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Laurentide  Company, 


the  Belgian  Industrial  Company,  and  the  industries  and 
authorities  at  Three  Rivers,  Mr.  J.  N.  Stepbenson  re- 
marked that  this  was  the  sixth  summer  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  aijd  that  therei  had  never  been  a  wet 
day  nor  a  dry  meeting-  The  motion  was  heartily 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News- 
print Service  Bureau,  and  was  unanimously  and  voci- 
ferously passed. 

The  Industrious  Belgians. 
The  special  cars  were  taken  to  Shawinigan  Falls  on 
the  evening  train  where  the  Reception  Committee  under 
Mr.  Meerbergen  and  Mr.  Chabot  had  provided  refresh- 
ments in  the  meeting  room  in  which  the  party  gathered 
for  a  session  of  story  telling  and  good  fellowship  until 
quite  a  while  past  sundown.  On  returning  to  the  cars 
where  a  few  of  the  party  had  retired,  a  self  appointed 
quartette  entertained  ( ?)  the  visitors  with  a  song,  of 
which  the  editor,  after  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  copy.  It  runs  as  follows  and  is  supposed 
to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Bubbles": 

(1) 

In  the  big  mill. 

The  paper  mill, 

I'm  working  all  day  long, 

Trj'ing  to  make  a  decent  sheet, 

Believe  me  it  is  no  song; 

There's  always  something  the  matter, 

Makes  the  boss  mad  as  a  hatter. 

Chonis- 

I'm  forever  luiving  troubles, 

Petty  troubles  all  day  long. 

First  its  the  screens,  then  the  paper  breaks, 

Get  off  again  the  weight  is  wrong; 

Always  something  doing. 

Can't  rest  any  more, 

I'm  forever  having  troubles. 

And  worse  than  I've  had  before. 

(2) 

If  you  make  pulp. 

You  have  no  cinch. 

You'll  know  wluit  troubles  are. 

Making  sulphite,  making  groundwood. 

We  have  to  suit  your  whim. 

And  if  we  don't  do  it  always. 

You  lobsters  refuse  to  use  it. 

Chorus. 

I'm  f'jrevei-  liaving  troubles. 

Petty  troubles  all  day  long. 

First  its  the  gas,  then  the  pressure  falls. 

Get  that  too  high  and  the  yield  is  small ; 

Always  something  doing, 

Can't  rest  any  more. 

I'm  forever  having  troubles. 

And  worse  than  I  've  had  before. 

Naturally  the  party  was  not  in  motion  very  early  on 
Friday  morning  but  was  in  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  a 
delightful  breakfast  at  the  Cascade  Inn  as  guests  of  the 
Belgian  Industrial  Co.,  and  after  that  the  visitors  were 
conducted  in  pre-arranged  groups  by  competent  guides 
through  all  the  departments  of  the  mill.    A  great  many 
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changes  have  taken  placie  since  the  Technical  Section 
visited  Shawinigan  Falls  four  years  ago  and  the  guests 
were  interested  and  entertained  by  the  explanations  of 
the  new  construction  work  and  the  results  which  were 
being  obtained.  Many  interesting  features  were  de- 
scribed and  the  visit  was  most  instructive. 

The  jjarty  again  gathered  in  the  meeting  room  when 
an  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  Maurice  Neil- 
son  on-  behalf  of  the  company,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  T-  B.  Nuttall,  of  the  firm  of 
Bentley  and  Jackson,  of  England,  and  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  British  Paper  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Nuttall  gave  Canada  credit  for  having 
shown  the  way  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
Technical  men  in  the  industry  and  stated  that  the  or- 
ganization, of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  followed 
largely  the  lead  of  the  Canadian  Technical  Section.  He 
observed  that  in  his  country  as  well  as  in  Canada  there 
was  need  for  more  and  better  elementary  education 
and  that  the  British  Technical  Section  is  planning  to 
offer  scholarships  and  to  assist  in  every  way  the  better 
training  of  paper  makers  along  the  lines  of  their  voca- 
tion. He  closed  his  remarks  with  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  meetings  of  the  British  Technical  Sec- 
tion to  be  held  in  London. 

The  visitors  were  treated  to  an  enjoyable  auto  trip 
around  the  city,  again  led  by  the  chief  of  police. 

A  delightful  outdoor  luncheon  was  then  served  on 
the  lawn  and  verandah  of  the  Cascade  Inn,  and  then  the 
party  left  in  their  special  cars  by  the  afternoon  train 
for  Montreal,  having  finished  what  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  finest  nueetiners  of  the  Technical  Section 
which  has  yet  been  enjoyed. 


CENSUS  BUREAU  REPORTS  ON  PAPER 
PRODUCTION. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  census  bureau  on 
manufactures  comparing  the  number  of  plants  and  the 
value  of  their  products  for  1919  and  1914  gives  the 
number  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  plants  reporting  as 
713  in  1919  as  against  718  in  1914.  The  value  of  the 
1919  product  is  given  at  $789,548,000,  as  compared  with 
$332,147,000  in  1914-  Other  branches  of  the  industry 
are  reported  as  follows :  Paper  bags,  exclusive  of 
those  made  in  paper  mills,  7.5  plants  as  against  59  in 
1919,  and  valued  at  $47,264,000  as  again.st  a  1914  valu- 
ation of  $17,603,000;  paper  goods  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied, 305  plants,  a  decrease  of  five  in  five  years,  with  a 
value  of  product  of  $101,473,000  as  against  $48,.871,000 
in  1914;  paper  patterns,  19  plants  as  again.st  25  in  1914, 
and  a  product  value  of  $1,-528,000  as  against  $3,026,000 
in  1914 ;  pulp  goods,  42  plants  as  again.st  24  in  1914, 
and  a  product  valued  at  .$24,257,000,  as  compared  with 
$14,483,000  in  1914 ;  wall  paper  not  made  in  paper  mills, 
49  plants,  a  gain  of  one  in  five  years,  with  a  product 
valued  at  $23,095,000  as  against  $15,887,000  in  1914. 
The  preliminary  report  is  made  to  correction. 


CHANGES  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  PULP  AND 
PAPER. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  rendered 
a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  rate  on  newsprint  paper  in 
carloads  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  Fort  Frances, 
Ont.,  and  manufacturing  points  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin to  destinations  in  the  west  and  southwest,  find- 
ing existing  rate  unduly  prejudical. 

The  commission  has,  pending  hearings,  suspended 
proposed  increases  in  carload  rate  on  pulpwood  from 
South  Carolina  to  Canton,  N.C. 


INDUSTRIAL  FILTRATION  OF  COLLOIDAL 
SOLUTIONS. 

The  filtration  of  colloidal  solutions,  or  even  of  BU.S- 
pensions,  by  current  methods,  presents  great  difficul- 
ties on  account  of  the  gradual  clogging  up  of  the  pores 
of  the  filter  and  the  accumulation  of  the  residue.  This 
requires  a  gradual  increase  in  pressure ;  but  the  ultim- 
ate pressure  attained  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the 
filtering  cloths.  These  cannot  withstand  very  long  a 
pressure  of  6  kilos  per  .square  centimeter  (about  80  lb. 
per  square  inch),  and  require  to  be  renewed  quite  fre- 
quently. Monel  metal  cloth,  according  to  Gerhard 
Smith,  cannot  be  made  fine  enough,  and  moreover  it 
wears  out  quite  rapidly.  A  further  disadvantage  of 
filter  presses  is  the  fact  that  they  work  intermittently 
and  the  deposit  must  be  removed  after  each  operation. 

The  main  characteristics  of  Plauson's  ultraf liter  are 
that  it  works  under  very  high  pressure,  which  may 
reach  200  atmospheres  (about  3,000  lb.  per  square 
inch),  and  that  its  operation  is  continuous. 

The  filtering  surface  is  strengthened  by  means  of  a 
perforated  metal  cylinder  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  metal  gauzes  of  rather  fine  mesh.  The  effect- 
ive mesh  can  be  varied  by  suitably  adjusting  the  press- 
ure on  the  gauzes.  As  this  is  not  yet  sufficiently  fine 
for  filtering  slimes  or  colloidal  solutions,  the  pores 
must  first  be  obstructed  by  means  of  a  water  suspen- 
sion of  the  material  to  be  filtered,  or  of  asbestos,  cem- 
ent, plaster,  etc. 

Inside  the  cylindrical  space  in  which  the  mass  to  be 
filtered  is  introduced,  there  is  a  rotating  helical  screw 
of  such  a  diameter  that  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  on 
the  filter  may  be  maintained  constant  at  any  desired 
thickness.  The  deposit  becomes  heavier  as  it  descends 
through  the  apparatus  and  can  be  discharged  at  the 
desired  consistency. 

The  liquid  passes  through  the  filtering  medium 
(composed  of  the  wire  gauzes  and  the  deposits)  at  a 
constant  speed,  since  the  thickness  of  the  deposit, 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  passage, 
is  also  constant. 

The  wire  gauzes  can  be  replaced  by  perforated 
cylinders  having  preferably  longitudinal  slots. 

Another  method  of  constructing  a  filter  capable  of 
withstanding  very  high  pressures  consists  in  winding 
several  layers  of  wire  around  a  perforated  cylinder. 
The  liquid  is  forced  to  flow  around  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  wires,  and  these  soon  become  clogged  with 
the  material  to  be  filtered,  which  then  acts  as  a  filter- 
ing medium.  By  using  a  wire  covered  with  cotton, 
asbestos,  cellulose  or  paper,  exceptionally  active  filters 
are  obtained.  The  filters  can  also  be  impregnated  with 
rubber,  cellulose  esters,  etc. 

British  patent  No.  155,834  (not  yet  accepted)  of  H. 
Plauson,  Hamburg  and  J.  A.  Vielle,  "Westminster, 
shows  the  construction  of  the  ultrafilter  as  described 
above. 

One  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  this  filter  can 
be  put  is  for  the  purification  and  sterilization  of  water. 
The  sizes  of  the  pores  of  the  filter  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  it  will  hold  back  not  only  the  colloidal  impurities, 
but  even  the  bacteria,  thus  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  large  settling  tanks  which  are  used  at 
present. 

A.  P.-C. 
(Dr.  J.  H.  Prydlender,  in  La  Revue  Des  Produits  Chi- 
miques,  24,  181-2,  March  31,  1921). 
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News  From  Europe 

(A  digest  prepared  for  Pulp  &  Paper  by  Dr.  Paul 

Bartholow. 

The  Market  Position  in  France. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  liquidation 
of  stocks  is  practically  finished.  The  volume  of  actual 
business,  however,  hardly  warrants  an  optimistic  feel- 
ing, for  such  business  as  is  recorded  mainly  reflects  an 
expectant  attitude.  The  difficulty  is  to  account  for 
any  "business"  where  all  are  vociferously  braying, 
"nothing  doing''.  The  truth  is  that  paper  is  consum- 
ed in  ever  increasing  quantities;  somebody,  therefore, 
must  be  a  buyer,  but  who  is  he?  According  to  La 
Papeterie.  there  have  been  very  large  dealings  in  news 
print.  The  price  is  not  revealed,  but  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Scandinavian  countries  are  delivering  news  print 
in  Paris  at  such  figures  that  it  costs  130  francs  c.i.f. 
French  port.  Meanwhile  French  makers  are  offering 
paper  on  the  same  terms,  which  means  that  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  four  times  what  he  did  before  the 
war.  The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  sells 
at  such  a  figure  is  not  meeting  the  cost  of  production. 
—LA  PAPETERIE,  :May  10,  1921. 

The  Paper  Trade  and  Prohibition. 

Norway  and  Finland  i-ecently  passed  anti-alcohol 
laws  which  have  exerted  a  decided  check  to  the  export 
trade  of  these  countries.  As  the  Papier-Zeitung  says: 
"For  the  wood  and  paper-producing  countries  of  the 
North,  whose  anti-alcohol  rules  have  proved  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  entry  of  French  wines,  the  market  in 
France  is  now  due  for  a  reprisal.  In  April  France 
raised  the  coefficient  of  increases  on  the  imports  of 
wood  and  paper  (with  the  exception  of  news  print). 
In  this  way  Finland  was  chiefly  affected.  Duties  on 
goods  imported  from  this  country  are  four  times  as 
high  a-s  the  duties  hitherto  in  effect.  The  result  is 
that,  whereas  Swedish  paper  bears  a  duty  of  400,  300, 
and  600  francs,  the  same  grades  of  Finnish  paper  pay 
a  tax  of  1800,  1200,  and  2400  francs  a  ton.  Sweden,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  admits  French  Manes.  The  outlook  in 
Finland  is  therefore  darker  than  ever,  because  in  ad- 
dition to  its  liquor  policy  it  is  undergoing  a  disastrous 
change  caused  by  the  world's  crisis.  In  fact  French 
markets  are  practically  closed  to  Finnish  wood  and 
paper.  Formerly  France  took  about  26,700,000  francs' 
worth  of  these  products  from  Finland.  As  Finland 
has  no  commercial  treaty  with  France  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  lower  duty  on  Finnish  goods. 
The  Paper  Trade  in  Italy. 

The  reading  of  Italian  trade  .ioumals  is  depressing. 
The  impression  left  is  that  business  and  industry  are 
both  discouraged  by  political  conditions.  In  a  leading 
article  the  Industria  della  Carta  observes  that  "in  the 
actual  circumstances  created  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween politics  and  that  complex  of  phenomena,  both 
technical  and  economic,  which  constitute  the  great 
and  throbbing  life  of  industry,  commerce  and  labor." 

The  journal  proceeds  to  dwell  upon  the  absurdities 
and  difficulties  of  the  present  European  situation.  To 
anticipate  a  general  return  of  confidence  would  be 
premature  with  so  many  uncertainties  ahead ;  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  cautious  manner  of  hinting  at  these  un- 
certainties that  they  must  be  too  serious  to  divulge. 
Another  factor,  also,  is  the  endless  negotiations  over 
the  division  of  the  old  States  of  Europe.  Formerly 
after  wars,  Europe  possessed  statesmen  who  had  brains 
and  knowledge  and  were  not  obliged  to  have  one  ear 


always  at  the  United  States  megaphone.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Europe  then  made  peace  and  settled 
down,  and  avoided  the  anarchy  which,  under  different 
names,  now  extends  from  Warsaw  to  Rome.  This 
"anarchy,"  says  the  Industria  is  due  to  the  spineless 
acquiescence  of  ministers  who  are  too  weak  to  govern." 
Such  men  deliberately  accept  power  "which  they  have 
to  renounce,  while  the  apparent  calm  producd  by  their 
feeble  and  futile  characters,  really  conceals  the  germs 
of  revolution." 

There  is  a  lack  of  "harmony"  or,  in  other  words, 
anarchy,  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  a  lack  of  har- 
mony between  capital  and  labor,  but  in  Italy  greatly 
intensified  by  the  barren  legislation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  A  new  Chamber  is  now  elected.  Will 
its  work  be  an  improvement?  No  one  can  tell,  but  it 
is  clear  that  revolution  may  spoil  the  efforts  of  poli- 
ticians who  are  trjnng  to  find  a  new  industrial  for- 
mula. "The  industrial  classes,  the  thousand  of  citi- 
zens who  live  by  trade,  the  laboring  classes  expect 
from  the  Chamber  a  work  of  restoration  and  speedy 
return  to  the  normal." 

The  Trade  Understanding  Between  Italy  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

As  compared  Avith  former  times  the  business  between 
Italy  and  the  old  Austrian  states  is  conducted  with  a 
maximum  of  official  interference  on  both  sides.  All 
this  is  made  clear  in  the  terms  of  the  "commercial  con- 
A'ention"  with  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  exchange  of 
goods  is  always  "contingent"  upon  various  things — 
stability  (for  which  obviously  there  is  no  guarantee), 
probable  growth  of  industry,  etc.  For  example, 
Czecho-Slovakia  undertakes  to  deliver  .50,000  quintals 
of  chemical  M'ood  pulp  to  Italy  provided  production  is 
sufficient,  and  100  ear  loads  of  news  print  and  5000 
tons  of  kaolin  under  the  same  conditions — in  other 
words  all  or  nearlj^  all  trade  is  contingent.  Payments 
may  be  made  in  crowns  or  lire  at  current  rates,  but 
since  the  Czecho-Slovak  crown  has  fallen  to  about  a 
cent  and  a  quarter  business  is  doomed  to  partial  or 
"contingent"  failure.  Such  is  the  result  of  rash  and 
foolish  experiments  in  politics. — INDUSTRIA  della 
CARTA,  May  1921. 


THE  FAVORED  TREE. 

By  F.  H.  MASON. 
Had  it  been  destined  I  should  be  a  tree, 
With  power  to  choose  the  kind  of  tree  I'd  be, 
I  would  not  be  an  oak  of  massive  spread — 
The  after  life  as  furniture  I'd  dread; 
Nor  a  mahoganj- — the  polished  state 
Of  later  years  would  be  too  tame  a  fate  ; 
Nor  would  I  be  an  apple  or  a  pear. 
Supplying  fruit  as  just  a  passing  fare. 
No.     I  would  be  a  spruce  of  northern  wood. 
And  I  would  be  cut  down,  while  young  and  good. 
And  mashed  to  pulp.     And  in  the  paper  state 
The  Muse's  dreams  I  would  perpetuate. 
Philosophers  and  writers  of  all  kinds 
Would  trust  to  me  the  secrets  of  their  minds; 
And  to  posterity  I  would  hand  do-wn 
The  brightest  gems  set  in  a  golden  crown. 


Mr.  McCarthy's  report  indicates  that  owners  of  pulp 
wood  timber  can  come  back  after  twenty-five  years, 
secure  more  timber  than  was  taken  in  the  first  cutting, 
and  still  leave  a  better  stand  than  was  left  after  the 
first  cutting,  if  they  protect  their  cut  over  lands  from 
fire. 
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Canadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Company,  Ltd. 


By  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 


The  Canadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Company,  Ltd., 
is  in  the  unique  position  of  having  the  only  mill  of  its 
kind  not  merely  in  Canada,  but  in  the  British  Empire. 
At  its  mill  at  Merritton,  Ont.,  it  manufactures  genuine 
vegetable  parchment.  This  is  advertised  under  the 
trade  name  of  "Purity  Parchment"- — and  the  name  is  a 
good  deal  more  apt  than  are  the  trade  names  one  some- 
times sees  given  to  other  articles  of  commerce,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  just  description  of  the  quality  of  the 
product  which  the  company  turns  out. 

For  no  indifferent  paper  comes  from,  or,  indeed,  is 
made  in,  the  Canadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Com- 
pan.y's  plant.  The  finish  is  the  same  each  and  every 
day — there  is  no  change  in  it  whatever,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  of  commodities  may  be.  It  is  this  resolute  ad- 
herence to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  quality  in 
its  product  that  has  given  the  company  in  the  compara- 
tively short  time  during  which  it  has  been  operating 
— for  construction  of  the  Merritton  mill  did  not  com- 
menc'8  until  August,  1919 — a  reputation  which  many 
commercial  concerns,  much  longer  established,  might 
well  envy. 

The  plant  at  Merritton  is  exceptionally  well  planned 
and  constructed,  the  arrangement  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing units  being  notably  well  devised,  while  the 
machinery  is  all  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  kind. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  stone  and  concrete  con- 
struction. The  shipping  facilities  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  sidings  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Canadian  National,  and  Niagara,  St.  Catharine  and 
Toronto  railways  running  right  by  the  plant.  Further, 
the  mill  has  the  advantage  of  an  unexcelled  water  sys- 
tem from  wells  of  water  of  a  most  suitable  quality  for 
the  purpose  required. 

The  company  has  under  construction  a  second  parch- 
ment machine,  and  this,  when  installed,  will  double  up 
the  present  producing  capacity  of  the  plant  which  is 
2,000  tons  per  year  of  genuine  vegetable  parchment.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn,  as  the  writer  did  in  conservation, 
this  week,  with  Mr-  C.  V.  Syrett,  the  company's  pre- 
sident, that  the  plant  at  Merritton  is  running  night  and 
day,  with  orders  seven  or  eight  weeks  ahead.  The 
parchment  paper  it  produces  is  already  favorably 
known  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as  in  this 
country  in  which  rather  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
output  is  used. 

The  parchment  paper  produced  is  used  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  wrapping  meat,  poultry,  butter,  oleomargarine, 
lard,  cheese,  ice  cream  bricks  biscuits  and  so  forth.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  noted,  as  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  in  which  the  Canadian  trade  is 
backing  up  their  Canadian  enterprise,  that  the  imports 
of  parchment  paper  are  sensibly  diminishing  each 
month.  At  one  time  nearly  all  the  parchment  paper 
used  in  Canada  was  imported  from  overseas,  but,  dur- 
ing the  war,  this  trade  became  diverted  from  Europe 
and  passed  under  the  control  of  concerns  in  the  United 
States.  Frequently  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine, 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  desirability  of  the  use,  by 
our  Canadian  manufacturers,  of  "Made-in-Canada" 
paper  only.  It  ought  to  be  self-evident  that  such  manu- 
facturers should  give  to  the  only  Canadian  concern 
making  genuine  vegetable  parchment  paper  the  same 


preference  that  they  rightly  urge  the  public  generally 
to  give  to  the  commodities  that  they  themselves  manu- 
i'aeture. 

This  cla.ss  of  paper  is  difficult  to  manufacture  and 
necessitates  highly  scientific  operation.  From  the  very 
first,  the  sheet  produced  was  beautifully  white,  clean 
and  strong  and  evoked  from  the  Canadian  trade  hearty 
expressions  of  satisfaction,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
company  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  high  standard  of 
laiality  that  it  has  set  for  itself.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that,  quite  recently,  this  parchment  paper  has  passed 
quite  a  severe  test  at  the  hands  of  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment. In  that  country,  more  severe  tests  on  parch- 
ment are  the  rule  than  obtain  in  any  other,  and  samples 
of  "Purity  Parchment""  sent  to  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment have  called  forth  a  very  favorable  report  on  its 
quality.  Nor  is  this,  in  any  way,  surprising,  for  in  the 
operation  of  its  plant,  the  company  imposes  the  most 
stringent  possible  tests  at  every  step  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  as  well  as  subjecting  all  raw  materials  to 
the  most  rigid  examination- 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  Charles  V.  Syrett,  president ;  Mr.  Lauren  H. 
Gardner,  l.st  vice-president ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Howe,  2nd  vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  Leo  E.  Charles,  secretary-treasurer ;  and 
the  other  directors  are  Messrs.  Charles  F,  Hubbs  and 
H-  J.  Severance. 


TUB  SIZED,  LOFT-DRIED  PAPER. 

Many  buyers  of  paper  have  heard  their  Printer  say, 
"This  sheet  is  tub  sized,  loft-dried  paper."  There  are 
also  many  who  do  not  understand  what  the  words 
really  mean. 

In  the  first  place,  paper  is  sized  with  a  glue  solution 
made  from  hides.  This  process  gives  to  the  paper  a 
writing  surface  and  also  holds  the  fibres  more  firmly 
together,  thus  making  the  paper  stronger. 

There  are  two  ways  of  sizing  paper,  says ' '  The  Crest ' ' : 

The  size  in  the  cheaper  papers  is  mixed  with  •  the 
pulp  before  it  goes  over  the  paper-making  machine 
and,  in  many  cases,  dries  in  hard  lumps  in  the  paper 
when  going  over  the  drying  rolls. 

The  tub  sized  sheet  passes  through  a  tub  of  size  after 
the  paper  is  made  and,  consequently,  receives  an  even 
coating  of  the  size  on  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces 
This  process  insures  a  better  surface  and  a  stronger 
sheet. 

There  are  also  different  ways  of  drying  paper.  The 
cheaper  papers  are  dried  as  they  are  made  on  the 
machine.  Others  are  air  dried,  passing  on  festoons 
until  dry.  The  loft-dried  sheet  is  hung  up  in  lofts  for 
weeks  until  thoroughly  matured.  This  latter  operation 
also  makes  the  sheet  stronger  and  gives  it  the  crackle 
so  pronounced  in  high  grade  bond  and  ledger  paper. 

Merton  R.  Sumner  has  been  appointed  Chief  En- 
gineer of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Chemists,  Engineers 
and  Managers,  Cambridge  39,  Mass.  Mr.  Sumner  was 
formerly  Chief  Engineer  for  New  England  of  Fred  T. 
Ley  &  Company,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  about  125  construc- 
tion projects  and  more  recently  was  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Fuller  Industrial  Engineering  Corporation,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company. 
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General  News 

(Clipped  from  the    Bulletin    of   American    Paper  and 
Pulp  Association.) 

Superintendents'    Association    Prospering,    Ha^    Fine 
Convention. 

Important  steps  toward  improving  the  field  of  op- 
portunity- for  service  to  the  paper  industry  by  the  su- 
perintendents were  discussed  during  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superin- 
tendents Association,  in  its  three  day  session  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  June  3  to  5. 

Important  discussions  of  mill  problems,  entertain- 
ment of  the  highest  type,  and  plans  for  future  cooper- 
ation to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  the  mills  were 
some  of  the  features  of  the  three  days  of  meetings,  and 
the  association  not  only  discussed  mill  problems,  but 
also  plans  for  making  the  association  itself  more  help- 
ful to  the  industry. 

John  H.  O'Connell,  of  the  King  Paper  Company  of 
Kalamazoo,  was  advanced  from  first  vice-president  to 
the  presidency,  succeeding  Fred  C.  Boyee,  of  Wausau, 
Wis.,  and  other  officers  elected  were : 

First  Vice-President — George  K.  Walkei-,  Glens 
Falls,  X.Y.,  of  the  Fineh-Pruyn  Company. 

Second  Vice-President — Nelson  R.  Davis,  S.  D.  War- 
ren Company,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 

Third  Vice-President — A.  0.  Rolfe,  Champion  Coated 
Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  0. 

Treasurer — Peter  J.  Massey,  W.  F.  Hall  Printing 
Company,  Chicago. 

The  association  has  become  sucli  a  busy,  important 
organization,  that  Mr.  Ma.ssey  was  unable  to  undertake 
for  another  year  the  duties  of  Secretary,  and  a  succes- 
sor will  be  chosen  by  the  executive  committee. 

Six  divisional  chairmen  were  elected  as  follows : 

New  York  Division— C.  T.  Jewell,  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company,  Herring,  N.Y. 

Michigan  Division — Edward  T.  A.  Coughlin,  Mon- 
arch Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Northwestern  Division — R.  J.  Cunningham,  Northern 
Paper  IMills,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Miami  Valley  Division — A.  0.  Rolfe,  Champion  Coat- 
ed Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  0. 

Northeastern  Division — N.  R.  Davis,  S.  D.  Warren 
Company,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 

Canadian  Division — W.  A.  Anderson,  Kiideith  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Out. 

The  Friday  evening  program  was  devoted  to  enter- 
tainment, while  the  Saturday  evening  banquet  was 
made  notable  by  an  address  on  Americanism  by  Ignited 
States  Senator  Frank  Willis,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  part  of 
his  address,  urged  the  restriction  of  immigration  to 
give  American  workmen  a  chance  to  work,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  problem  of  unemployment. 

The  convention  sessions  began  Friday  moi-ning,  and 
continued  through  Saturday  afitemoon,  with  various 
problems  of  the  mill  superintendent  discussed  by 
speakers  and  from  the  floor  as  well.  Sunday's  program 
was  one  of  entertainment. 


Pulp  Association.  The  committee  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  New  York  June  27  and  28,  to  discuss  forestry  pro- 
blems in  the  east,  and  will  probably  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  region  of  the  lake  states  about  July  19  to  meet 
tho.se  interested  in  that  section.  The  committee  will 
then  make  a  tour  of  investigation  to  the 'Pacific  coast, 
leaving  the  Chicago  meeting  for  the  northwest.  The 
trip  is  the  first  ever  made  by  any  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  evidence 
that  the  Chamber  appreciates  the  importance  of  this 
problem,  in  whose  solution  the  paper  industry  is  tak- 
ing an  important  part. 


Conditions  in  the  Paper  Industry  Abroad. 

The  P^reneh  decree  of  June  16,  1920,  relative  to  the 
prohibition    of    importation    of    pulp    for    news    print 
paper,  and  of  October  23,  1920,  regulating  import  of     ^ 
paper  in  rolls  have  been  annulled. 

American  paper  contracts  for  Brazil  delivery  have 
suffered  from  German  comp)etition  in  addition  to  the 
problem  of  exchange;  for  German  exporters  are  offer- 
ing some  grades  60  per  cent  below  New  York  quota- 
tions, though  it  is  doubted  b.y  some  whether  they  can 
deliver  according  to  contract.  The  result,  however, 
has  been  cancellation  of  some  American  orders. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  in  Argentina  is  described 
in  a  report  by  Trade  Commissioner  Philip  S.  Smith, 
who  says  it  is  confined  largely  to  wrapping,  writing 
and  colored  papers  and  cardboard,  all  of  which  are 
fairly  protected  by  import  duties.  Some  newsprint 
has  been  made  also.  Importations  of  chemical  pulp 
total  25,000  tons  annually,  and  only  one  mill  is  known 
to  be  making  pulp  locally,  this  being  from  a  species  of 
willow  on  the  islands  of  the  Parana  river  delta.  Pulp 
can  be  made  from  raw  materials  in  the  republic,  but 
not  in  competition  with  the  product  of  Sweden,  Canada 
or  the  United  States. 


Making  National  Study  of  Forest  Problem. 

Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  facilitation  of 
the  investigations  by  its  committee  on  a  forestry  policy, 
on  which  the  paper  industry  is  represented  by  Dr. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and 


Describes  Paper  Mill  Conditions  Abroad. 

The  situation  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indu.stry  abroad 
is  worse  than  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mills 
have  large  stocks  of  both  raw  and  manufactured  ma- 
terials, are  cramped  for  capital  and  have  no  orders; 
consequently,  they  are  almost  without  exception  oper- 
ating on  short  time,"  says  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  former 
president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
in  an  analysis  of  the  foreign  paper  situation,  in  giving 
his  conclusions  based  on  his  recent  trip  abroad.  His 
report  was  written  for  the  Writing  Pa^er  Manufac- 
turers Association,  but  was  so  filled  with  interesting 
comment  that  it  is  herewith  abstracted  for  the  industry 
at  large.     He  sa.ys  in  part : 

"Under  normal  conditions  the  pulp  and  paper  made 
in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  find  a  market  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany,  with  a  small  percentage 
sold  in  the  United  States,  but  now  both  the  paper  mills 
and  dealers  in  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Germany,  are  overstocked  with  pulp  and  paper  bought 
on  a  high  market. 

"Germany  is  the  'fly  in  the  ointment'  and  all  the  ex- 
porting nations  are  filled  with  forebodings  as  to  what 
she  will  accomplish  in  her  effort  to  'come  back.'  The 
possibilities,  as  they  see  it,  are  as  follows : 

"All  valuations  in  Germany  that  enter  into  the  cost 
of  living  are  about  four  times  the  pre-war  rate.  As  the 
present  value  of  the  mark  is  1%  cents  in  our  money, 
or  one-sixteenth  of  par  value,  and  as  the  purchasing 
power  in  Germany  is  one-quarter  of  normal,  a  United 
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States  dollar  iu  Germauy  would,  when  converted  into 
marks,  have  the  same  purchasing  power  as  $4  has  in 
this  country.  If,  for  example,  the  German  paper 
maker,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  produce,  is  obliged  to 
offer  machine  finish  at  i  cents  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  his  mill, 
the  4  cents  in  our  money  has  a  value  of  16  cents  in  his 
country  when  converted  into  marks,  and  on  this  basis 
he  is.  really  getting  a  splendid  price  for  his  produce, 
although  sold  here  at  a  price  which  on  its  face  appears 
to  be  ruinous.  In  other  countries  where  the  difference 
in  exchange  is  not  so  much,  the  advantage  to  the  Ger- 
man is  not  so  great,  but  almcst  without  exception  it  is 
sufficient  to  insure  a  price  so  low  that  no  other  coun- 
try can  profitably  compete. 

"In  considering  this  situation  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  German  Government,  either  directly  or 
indireetl}',  has  subsidized  all  industries,  which  in  effect 
reduces  the  cost  of  production,  and  as  a  further  assist- 
ance to  this  end,  has  recently  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  cutting  of  wood  for  paper  making  from  the  Ger- 
man forests  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  a  low  price 
per  ton  of  pulp.  I  understand  it  costs  them  900  marks 
or  at  present  exchange  $14.00." 


Descibes  Testing  Methods  for  Papermen. 

Three  recent  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards relating  to  paper  may  be  secured  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  C'Ommerce,  as  follows : 

Circular  107— The  Testing  of  Paper,  Feb.  12;  37 
pages,  18  text  figures.     10  cents. 

Technological  Paper  187 — A  study  of  test  methods 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  standard  specifications 
for  paper  bags  for  cement  and  lime,  by  Paul  L.  Hous- 
ton.    March  21 ;  19  pages,  54  text  figures.     5  cents. 

Technological  Paper  189 — Method  for  differentiat- 
ing and  estimating  unbleached  sulphite  and  sulphate 
pulps  in  paper,  by  R.  E.  Lofton-  and  M.  F.  Merritt. 
April  4 ;  18  pages.     5  cents. 


Cost   Association   Already  Beginning  Plans   for  Fall 
Convention. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  held  at  the 
Xyassett  Club,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  May  17,  it  was 
definitely  decided  afte  some  discussion  to  hold  the  next 
convention  of  the  Cost  Association  in  Chicago,  111.  on 
Oct.  6  and  7,  provided  that  these  dates  did  not  conflict 
with  any  other  arrangement  made  by  the  secretaries 
of  other  associations.  It  having  been  ascertained  that 
i-iueh  was  not  the  case,  these  dates  have  been  duly  de- 
cided on.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  suggestions  as  to  speakers  for  this  conven- 
tion. Speeches  will  be  limited  to  about  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  apiece,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
plenty  of  time  for  discussion  of  each  subject  when  the 
speaker  lias  concluded  his  remarks. 

In  the  future  the  Cost  Association  will  hold  two  con- 
ventions a  year,  one  in  May  and  one  in  October.  No- 
tices will  be  sent  out  shortly  to  all  members  proposing 
that  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  be  changed  to  this 
effect. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STURGEON  FALLS  MILL. 

(From   the   Spanish   River   News.) 
There  is  always  something  interesting  about  the  birth 
of  a  new  industry  and  with  it  the  establishment  of  a 
new  town. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  old  days  a  politician  in  looking 
over  the  map  of  the  province  of  Ontario  took  his  in- 
delible pencil  and  marked  a  line  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
through  Sturgeon  Falls,  which  at  that  time  was  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  heavy  timber.  This  he  pointed  out  should 
be  a  part  of  a  transcontinental  railroad.  To-day  the 
C.P.R.  is  probably  built  on  this  line. 

The  picture  below  is  one  of  a  saw  mill  built  in  the 
early  eighties  on  the  site  of  the  present  wood  room. 
Some  of  our  old  settlers  will  recognize  this  mill  as  that 
of  Martin  Russell. 

The  story  goes  that  in  1882  the  lot  was  entirely  cov- 
ered with  timber  and  included  the  falls  belonged  to 
James  Holderidge,  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  this 
town.  He  sold  the  lot  to  John  Clark,  father  of  J.  A. 
Clark,  of  this  towai.  The  property  was  sold  with  the 
condition  that  a  saw  mill  would  be  put  up  at  the  falls 
which  would  use  the  power  developed  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Clark  had  brought  his  portable  steam  mill  with 
him  and  as  he  wanted  to  use  his  own  mill  he  sold  the 
site  of  the  falls  to  Renalder  McConnell  in  1883.  Evi- 
dently he  had  Mr-  Martin  Russell  in  mind  when  he 
bought  the  property,  for  Martin  Russell  was  the  man 
who  put  up  the  first  mill.  Mr.  Hugh  Baxter  bought 
this  mill  in  1886.  The  mill  was  then  sold  to  Heath  and 
Pageant,  of  Huntsville.  They  in  turn  sold  the  whole 
site  and  mill  to  the  Imperial  Paper  Company,  which 
was  first  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Brimmer. 
Later  the  mill  was  managed  by  Mr.  Craig,  who  for  a 
long  time  was  a  resident  of  this  town.  After  a  time 
the  company  became  insolvent  and  the  banks  took  the 
mill  over.  Shortly  after  this  very  little  work  was  done 
at  the  mill  for  several  years. 

Many  of  the  old  settlers  of  this  town  will  tell  you 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mill  was  practically 
doing  nothing,  the  whistle  blew  as  merrily  as  it  does 
to-day. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd-,  bought 
this  mill  a  few  years  ago  and  with  experienced  men 
cleaned  up  the  mill  and  started  the  wheels  turning 
over.  Many  replacements  and  improvements  have  been 
made  since  the  present  ownership. 

The  new  and  up-to-date  paper  machine,  the  new  ad- 
ditional boilers  and  the  new  grinder  room  to  be  com- 
pleted, together  with  the  power  development  at  Smoky 
Falls  is  a  sure  sign  of  progress  both  for  the  mill  and  the 
town.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  houses  also 
shows  that  we  are  outgrowing  our  little  town  and  must 
keep  pace  with  the  developments  at  the  mill. 


Chester  M.  Clark,  formerly  head  of  the  Corporation 
Department  of  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  and  during  the 
war  secretary  of  the  underlying  company  at  Hog 
Island  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Matthew  Brush,  the  presi- 
dent of  that  corporation,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 


IMPORTANT  WOOD  BULLETIN  READY  SOON 

The  pnlpwood  consumption  under  preparation  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  the  Census 
Bureau,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  though  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  the  stati.sties  has  been  a 
difficult  task.  The  preliminary  statement  already  sent 
to  members  of  the  association  in  a  special  letter  from 
the  association  offices  shows  that  the  1920  consumption 
exceeded  the  greatest  previous  record  by  *36,000  cords, 
or  nearly  12  per  cent  and  in  value  exceeded  the  amount 
paid  in  1919  hv  .'};29,000.000  or  19  per  cent.  It  was  37 
per  cent  over  the  amount  paid  in  1918. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-13;  A-15.  Committee  on  Chemical  Standards.  The 

present  ball  mill  method  of  determininji;  tlie  strength 
of  sulphite  pulp  does  not  give  comparable  results  when 
performed  by  different  operators,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  method  produces  results  which  may  be  considered 
more  directly  as  a  measurement  of  the  effect  of  beating 
than  as  a  true  determination  of  sulphite  strength.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  question  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee on  sulphite  pulp  for  consideration  and  that  this 
committee  develop  a  method  which  wil  give  a  true 
indication  of  the  actual  strength  of  sulphite  pulp.  The 
coal  tar  dyestuffs  marketed  in  Canada  are  of  very 
variable  quality  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  ques- 
tion be  referred  to  a  committee  on  sulphite  pulp  for 
consideration  and  that  this  committee  develop  a 
method  which  will  give  a  true  indication  of  the  actual 
strength  of  sulphite  pulp.  The  coal  tar  dyestuffs 
marketed  in  Canada  are  of  very  variable  quality  and  it 
is  recommended  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed 
to  study  the  entire  question  of  dyestuffs  in  relation  vo 
their  use  in  the  paper  manufacture.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  detailed  study  be  made  of  methods  which  can 
be  presented  for  adoption  as  standard  for  grading 
newsprint  and  wrapping  papers,  each  of  the  following 
factors  being  taken  into  consideration— weight,  fniish, 
cleanliness,  strength,  formation,  thickness,  color, 
moisture.  The  methods  officially  adopted  for  the  ana- 
lysis of  clay  filler  (water,  color,  fineness,  elutriation, 
and  plasticitv)   are  briefly  described. 

A-15.  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture  m  Pulp.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  committee  should  be  composed 
from  the  English,  American  and  Canadian  Technical 
Sections  and  have  power  to  decide  as  to  which  of  the 
strip,  disk,  or  wedge  method  of  testing  moisture  in 
pulp,'  or  if  all  three  should  be  used  in  matters  of  test- 
ing drv  pulp  in  rolls  or  bales.  ■ 

A-15.  Testing-  Sulphate  Ptilp  for  Strength.  K.  Cr. 
WILEN.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  6S-72  (Jan.  20,  1921). 
Address  before  Technical  Section,  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. — A.  P.-C. 

B-3.  Protecting  Popler  Trees  from  Borers.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  30  (Jan.  6,  1921).  According  to  the  U.  S. 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  the  aspen  borer  can  be  controlled 
by  either  of  two  methods.  The  first  consists  in  des- 
troying the  insect  by  cutting  the  brood  trees,  and  the 
second,  which  is  not  practical  in  the  forest  but  is  ap- 
plicable to  shade  trees,  is  the  application  of  carbol- 
ineum  or  creosote  to  the  egg  scars.  This  should  be 
done  in  October  after  the  adults  have  deposited  their 
go-gs.— A.  P.-C. 

'^B-b.  Paper  and  Forests.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  58 
(Jan.  20,  1921).  Twelve  years  ago  the  United  States 
forests  furnished  all  the  raw  materials  for  the  United 
States  paper  industry:  while  now  a  full  third  of  the 
paper  or  papermaking  materials  used  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  Canada.  Most  of  the  mills  are  m 
the  coniferous  forest  belts  of  New  York,  New  England, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  where,  at  the  present  rate  of 
cutting  the  pulpwood  cannot  last  more  than  15  to  18 
vears  ""fiy  means  of  a  proper  forestry  policy,  the  New 
Eno'land  '  Middle    Atlantic,    and    Lake    States    could 


supply  the  paper  mills  several  times  over  with  pulp- 
wood  if  they  were  kept  at  work  growing  it. — A.  P.-C. 

C-0.  Fire  Prevention  in  Pulpwood  by  Means  of  Arti- 
fical  Fog.  F.  J.  IIOXIE,  Boston,  Paper,  xxvii,  15,  13-9 
(Dee.-15, 1920) ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  5-7  (Jan.  6,  1921), 
37-9  (Jan.  13,  1921).  A  large  log  pile  fire  presents  an 
exceptionally  difficult  problem  in  fire  protection  and 
engineering,  in  that  many  times  as  much  quick-burn- 
ing fuel  is  present  in  a  concentrated  mass  as  is  found 
in  any  form  of  building  in  which  fires  are  commonly 
fought.  The  absence  of  walls  and  the  exposed  position 
and  height  of  the  log  pile  cause  ideal  draught  condi- 
tions, so  that  the  rate  of  combustion  is  ultimately  limit- 
ed by  the  velocity  at  which  air  for  combustion  can  be 
carried  away.  If  a  fair  sized  pile  should  become  ig- 
nited, there  is  practically  no  chance  of  mastering  the 
fire  after  the  first  10  to  15  minutes ;  and  in  such  a  case 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  prevent  it  from  spread- 
ing to  other  piles.  The  rate  of  combustion  in  fires  of 
thi«  nature  is  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000 
to  30,000  per  minute,  liberating  enough  heat  to  evapor- 
ate about  25,000  to  30,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute. 
The  wood  may  be  protected  in  two  ways :  by  making 
several  separate  piles,  so  that  if  one  of  them  should  be- 
come ignited  the  others  may  be  protected;  and  by  keep- 
ing the  surface  of  the  wood  continually  moist  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  ignited.  The  former  method 
is  more  costly  but  may  be  employed  when  the  quantity 
of  wood  handled  is  not  too  large.  It  is  especially  worth 
considering  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp  from 
dry  wood.  In  the  ease  of  vei'y  large  piles  the  second 
method  seems  to  be  more  promising.  The  method  con- 
sists in  spraying  the  pile  with  sufficient  water  to  main- 
tain the  air  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pile 
saturated  and  the  wood  in  the  pile  continuously  wet. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  about  60  gallons  per  minute 
ought  to  be  enough,  even  in  August  weather,  for  a 
10,000-cord  pile.  A  permanent  .sj'stem  which  suggests 
itself  as  highlj'  practicable  where  fixed  conveyers  are 
in  use,  is  to  attach  half-inch  pipe  to  steel  cables  from 
the  conveyor  to  the  ground  at  a  sufficient  height  above 
the  pile  to  prevent  damage  from  the  falling  logs,  the 
pipes  being  spaced  about  20  ft.  apart  along  the  con- 
veyor with  heads  about  30  ft.  apart  along  the  cables, 
these  heads  discharging  half-a-gallon  a  minute  each. 
Experiments  are  now  under  way  at  six  'arge  paper 
mills  at  least  on  the  use  of  spray  nozzles  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  most  effective  spacing  arrange- 
ments of  piping  and  capacity  of  heads.  Results  thus 
far  indicate  that  2  qt.  heads  as  manufactured  by  the 
Spray  Engineering  Company,  spaced  30  feet  eacli  and 
elevated  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pile,  will  give 
satisfactory  service  with  a  pressure  of  50  to  70  lbs.  at 
the  head.  Half-inch  branch  pipes  feeding  5  to  8  heads 
appears  to  be  large  enough.  The  main  feed  pipe  should 
be  large  to  supply  monitor  nozzles  and  to  keep  down 
the  water  velocity  to  prevent  keeping  sediment  in  sus- 
pension, which  would  clog  the  nozzles.  Both  methods 
of  protection  against  fire  have  the  further  advantage 
of  protecting  the  wood  against  decay  also.  The  decay 
of  wood  is  due  to  bacterial  action,  and  the  organisms 
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require  a  certain  ainuiuit  ol'  moisture  to  develop.  If 
there  is  either  insufficiency  or  excess  of  moisture  tliey 
cannot  develop,  so  that  the  protection  of  the  pile 
against  decay  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  pile  either  too 
wet  or  too  drv  for  tlie  organisms  to  develop  properly. 
— A.P.-C. 

D-5.  Process  for  Making  Bright  White  Groundwrood 
Pulp.  Papier  Markt  (  Dec.  1920)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
12-3  (Jan.  6,  1921).  The  wood  is  subjected  simultan- 
eously to  the  action  of  a  temperature  of  100°  Cent,  and 
to  a  liydraulic  pressure  which  may  be  as  high  as  10  to 
13  atmospheres.  When  the  pressiire  is  lower,  the  time 
of  the  treatment  must  be  lengthened.  According  to 
German  patent  280,717,  the  wood  is  treated  for  several 
hours  with  hot  water  under  pressure  at  a  teuiperature 
of  100°  Cent,  or  less;  and  according  to  German  patent 
No.  315,679,  it  is  treated  with  water  at  80°  cent,  under 
a  slight  vacuum  so  that  the  water  is  continually  boil- 
ing. The  wood  treated  by  any  of  the  above  methods, 
it  is  claimed,  is  much  whiter  and  easier  to  grind. — 
A.  P.-C. 

G-8;  K-12.  Pulp  Vat.  Can.  patent  No.  207-485.  AK- 
TIEBOLAGET  KARLSTADS  MEKANISKA  VERK- 
STADS,  assignee  of  RUDOLF  ERNST  WAGNER,  both 
of  Karlstads,  Sweden,  Jan.  11,  1921.  In  a  pulp  vat  and 
the  like,  the  combination  of  a  rotaiw  strain&r  cylinder 
for  gathering  the  pulp,  and  a  press  roller  pressing 
against  said  cylinder  and  provided  with  peripheral 
grooves,  notches,  deep  slots,  or  the  like,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  possible  an  increased  pressing  out  of 
the  the  pulp  sheet  gathered  on  the  strainer  cylinder. — 
A.P.-C. 

G-6;  K-11.  Cylinder  Strainer  for  Woodpulp.  Can. 
patent  No.  207.484.  AKTIEBOLAGET  KARLSTADS 
MEKANISKA  YERKSTAD,  a.ssignee  of  RUDOLF 
ERNST  WAGNER,  both  of  Karlstads,  Sweden,  Jan. 
11,  .1921.  In  a  strainer  c.vlinder  for  woodpulp  and 
cellulose,  the  combination  of  a  pulp  container,  a  rotary 
cylinder  divided  into  cells,  a  strainer  cloth  surrounding 
said  cells  and  forming  tlie  outer  surface  of  said  cylin- 
der, and  upwards  rotating  portion'of  said  strainer  cloth 
above  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  axis  of  the  c.v- 
linder forming  one  wall  of  said  pulii  container,  a  sta- 
tionary suction  box  located  in  the  interior  of  said 
cylinder  within  said  cells  and  having  a  suction  open- 
ing opposite  the  upper  part  of  said  portion  of  the 
strainer  cloth  forming  a  wall  of  said  container,  and  a 
wall  opposite  the  lower  part  of  said  portion  of  the 
strainer  cloth,  said  wall  forming  a  stationary  bottom 
for  the  cells  covered  bv  said  part,  for  the- purpose  that 
durin.nf  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  the  cells  moving 
into  the  pulp  container  shall  at  first  be  closed  and  shut 
off  from  the  suction  box  and  afterward.s  placed  into 
communication  with  said  suction  box  when  a  filter  lav- 
er  has  been  formed  on  the  strainer  cloth  over  said  cells 
by  natural  straininir. — A.P.-C. 

K-2.  Recovery  of  Wa^ste  Heat.  Can.  patent  No.  207.- 
486.  AKTIEBOLAGET  KARLSTADS  MEKANISKA 
YERKSTAD.  assiLMiee  of  RUDOLF  ERNST  WAGNER, 
both  of  Karlstads.  Sweden,  Jan.  11.  1921.  A  means  for 
recovering  heat  leavinir  paper  machines  and  the  like, 
comprising  in  combination  a  collectintr  vessel  for  steam, 
air  and  water,  rotarv  surfaces  in  said  vessel  partlv  sub- 
merged in  the  water  in  the  same,  means  for  collecting 
and  conductincr  the  waste  steam  and  hot  air  from  the 
machine  i"to  said  vessel,  means  for  rcmoviiig  cooled  air 
from  sa'd  ve'sel. — A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Preparation  of  Paper  Pulp  from  Sugar  Beets. 


Bull.  Synd.  Fab.  Papier  et  Carton,  xxii,  349-50  (Dec.  1, 
1920).  The  pulp  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the 
sugar  is  treated  with  lime  water  or  other  alkaline 
liquor,  heated  for  half-an-hour  to  80  to  100°  Cent.,  and 
drained.  If  the  pulp  still  has  an  acid  reaction,  it  is 
subjected  to  a  second  alkaline  treatment.  The  pulp 
is  washed  thoroughly,  subjected  to  the  usual  mechani- 
cal treatment,  and  bleached.  With  1  to  2  percent  of 
available  chlorine  a  cellulose  i.s  obtained  which  is  suit- 
able for  the  preparation  of  niti'ocellulose.  For  the 
manufacture  of  cardboard,  it  is  sufficient  to  bleach  the 
pulp  with  SO,.  The  raw  material  should  he  treated  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  comes  from  the  diffusers  — 
A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Beating  —  Today  and  Tomorrow.  W.  15. 
CAMPBELL,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  65-7  (Jan.  20, 
1921).  Brief  historical  sketch  of  the  hollander.  Num- 
erous attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  beaters, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  Jordan,  they  have  all 
gone  to  the  .scrap  heap.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  ordinary  beater  which  has  kept  it  in  u.se  so  long 
is  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  used  to  secureany 
desired  result.  The  better  known  improvements  to 
the  hollander  are  the  Rabus,  Marx,  and  Niagara 
beaters,  lava  rolls  and  the  Jordan  refiner.  The  latter 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  beater  to  an  ever  increasing 
extent :  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  replace  it 
entirely.  Further  improvements  will  likely  be  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  speed  of  circulation  of  the 
stock  and  the  rubbing  surface  by  means  of  which 
hydratiiOn  of  the  stock  is  obtained.  By  the  use  of  a 
lava  stone  lining  for  the  hood,  and  by  bringing  down 
the  hood  in  front  of  the  roll  so  as  to  return  the  stock 
immediately  to  the  woi-king  space  between  the  roll  and 
the  bedplate,  the  work  of  the  beater  might  be  done  so 
quickly  that  the  beater  could  be  made  continuous,  the 
control  being  effected  by  adjusting  the  flow  of  stock 
to  and  from  the  beater.  The  recent  researches  of  Miss 
Elinor  on  the  mechanism  of  beating  are  briefly  sum- 
marized (see  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  300,  A-15,  March 
18,  1920,  A-15,  497,  L-5,  May  6,  1920).  Results  of 
Kress  and  MacNaughton  at  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, Madison,  Wis.,  and  unfinished  experiments 
being  carried  out  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 
^Montreal,  Canada,  tend  to  show  that  the  production  of 
a  beater,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  fiber  which  passes  under  the  roll  per 
min.,  and  that  in  any  one  beater  the  production  per 
h.p.  is  constant  over  a  considerable  range  of  consist- 
encies.— A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Rosin-wax  Sizing  Process.  Can.  patent  No. 
207,336,  JUDSOX  A.  DECEW,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada, 
Jan.  11,  1921.  A  process  which  comprises  incorporat- 
ing with  fluent  paper  stock,  a  sizing  composition  con- 
taining rosin  size  and  wax,  and  an  aluminium  com- 
pound capable  of  precipitating  the  same,  making  the 
material  into  paper,  drying  the  paper,  and  heating  the 
same  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  melt  the  rosin  oil  alumina 
compound  by  passing  the  same  lietwecn  heated  ju-essure 
rolls  maintained  at  a  temperature  above  100°  Cent., 
whereby  the  same  molten  material  spreads  itself,  in 
fluid  condition,  throughout  the  bodv  of  the  paper. — ■ 
A.P.-C. 

K-10.    Aluminium   Rosinate    Sizing    Process.      Can 
patent   No.  207,337,  JUDSON   A.   DECEW,   Montreal, 
Que.,  Canada,  Jan.  11.  1921.     A  process  of  sizing  paper 
stock,  which   comprises  treating  the  same  in  a  fluent 
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The  fat  is  now  fairly  in  the  fire,  so  far  as  the  print- 
ing: strike  in  Toronto  is  concerned.  Last  Friday,  the 
employing  printers,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Methodist 
Book  Room,  Toronto,  unanimously  reaffirmed  their 
opposition  not  only  to  wage  increases,  but  also  to  the 
forty-four  hour  working  week  and  to  the  open  shop. 
They,  further,  announced  their  intention  of  having  no 
individual  dealings  with  the  unions.  The  negotiating 
committee,  which,  had  been  appointed,  reported  to  the 
meeting  in  question  that  it  had  done  all  it  could  to 
reach  a  .settlement  of  the  question  involved,  but  with- 
out avail,  and  it  accordingly  resigned  as  there  seemed 
no  further  object  to  be  gained  in  longer  keeping  it  in 
being.  Thus  the  issues  are  definitely  joined.  The 
breach  between  the  employing  printers  and  the  strikers 
seems  to  have  widened  since  the  commencement  of  the 
strike.  It  now  appears  likely  that  the  dispute  will  be 
a  protracted  one.  Both  parties  evince  a  determination 
not  to  give  way.  One  curious  by-product  (so  to  speak) 
of  the  strike  should  be  noted,  as  it  is  unquestionably 
having  the  effect  of  hardening  the  employers'  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  strikers'  demands:  The  employers 
claim  that  the  contention  that  operation  under  strict 
trade  union  regulations  restricts  production  is  now  re- 
ceiving practical  demonstration.  One  firm  reports 
that,  though  operating  on  a  reduced  staff,  by  reason  of 
the  strike,  its  production  is  at  normal.  This  claim  is 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  employers 
in  Toronto  outside  the  ranks  of  the  employing  printers. 
The  matter  is  one  as  to  which  we  shall  hear  a  good 
deal  in  the  future. 

Considerable  interest,  not  unmingled  with  anxiety, 
is  being  evinced  in  pulp  and  paper  circles — and,  in- 
deed, in  commercial  circles  generally — in  Toronto  and 
district,  as  to  whether  the  millions  urgently  needed  to 
prevent  liquidation  on  the  part  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany will  be  forthcoming.  One  big  financial  man, 
with  an  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  Canadian  commer- 
cial and  industrial  conditions  expres.sed  himself,  this 
week,  to  the  writer  as  being  extremely  apprehensive  of 
what  the  sequel  might  be  if  liquidation  should  ensue 
in  the  case  of  this  Company.  "I  am  not  speaking  un- 
advisedly," he  remarked  with  emphasis,  "when  I  say 
that  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  liquidation  in  this  case 
might  be  but  the  precurson  of  a  number  of  business 
failures.  For  it  is  a  salient  and  significant  factor  of 
the  situation  that  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  un- 
secured debts  are  included  in  the  Company's  liabilities. 
Not  all  of  the  unsecured  creditors  may  be  strong 
enough  in  the  financial  vertebrae  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
heavy  losses  which  would  probably  result  from  liqui- 
dation. Especially  is  this  the  case  just  now  when 
many  businesses  are  finding  it  all  they  can  do  to  carry 
on  at  all  in  the  face  of  such  widespread  business  de- 
pression." That  is  one  aspect  of  the  matter.  But, 
beyond  that,  it  is  felt  by  those  whose  finger  is  on  the 
pulse  of  commercial  conditions  that  the  failure  of  a 
pulp  concern  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Riordon  under- 
taking would  react  most  detrimentally  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend 
seriously  to  impair  public  eonfidenee  in  that  industry's 


strength  and  stability.  Not  only  so,  but  since  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  has  now  achieved  so  leading  a  posi- 
tion among  the  basic  industries  of  this  country,  the 
failure  of  tliis  concern  would  deal  a  blow  to  Canadian 
industry  generally. 

Last  week,  a  block  of  Riordon  timber  limits,  eighty 
square  miles  in  extent,  north  of  the  Ottawa  river  to 
the  west  of  Ottawa,  was  sold  to  Ottawa  interests  at 
$3,000  per  square  mile,  making  a  total  of  $240,000.  It 
is  understood  that  one  or  two  other  small  areas  of  the 
Riordon  timber  limits  are  under  option  to  lumber  in- 
terests, but  sales  have  not  at  the  moment  of  writing 
been  made. 

Representatives  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  headed  by  the  Hon.  W.  D.  McPherson, 
waited  on  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  Premier  of  Ontario, 
last  Thursda.y.  This  Company  had  entered  into  agree- 
ment with  the  Ontario  government  with  respect  to 
paper  mill  and  other  construction  on  the  townsite  of 
Kapuskasing,  in  Northern  Ontario.  It  is  reported  that, 
among  other  representations  made  to  the  Ontario 
Premier  by  the  Company's  spokesmen,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  expenditures  necessarj'  to  plant  establishment 
had  actually  been  four  times  the  amount  originally  con- 
templated ;  and  the  f 'ompany  asked  for  concessions 
with  respect  to  time  lilnits  for  manufacturing,  should 
it  find  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  time  limit 
which  ends  on  the  1st  January.  The  Company  was 
promised  every  consideration.  It  is  said  that  work  on 
the  plant  has  been  slowed  up  now  for  some  time,  and 
tliat  active  operations  are  being  carried  on  only  on  the 
sulphite  mill. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  very  gen- 
eral sense  among  manufacturers  in  the  Toronto  district 
— and  not  least  among  those  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry — of  the  imperative  need 
of  industrial  research  in  this  countrv,  and  with  their 
keen  disappointment  at  the  Senate's  action  in  killing 
the  bill  for  the  Industrial  Research  Institute,  last  ses- 
sion. The  general  opinion  among  manufacturers  un- 
doubtedly is  that,  while  manufacturers  can  fairly  be 
expected  to  do  some  of  the  necessaiy  research  work 
themselves,  yet  the  inspirational,  as  well  as  practical, 
results  which  would  accrue  from  the  activities  of  a 
central  Research  Institute,  working  along  scientific 
and  co-ordinated  lines,  would  be  an  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  industrial  life  of  the  country — especially  at  this 
stage  of  its  partially  arrested  development. 


UNDERWOOD  RESOLUTION  UP  .AGAIN. 

A  resolution  by  Seiiator  Underwood,  Democratic 
Leader  in  the  Senate,  creating  a  Federal  Commission 
to  confer  with  the  Canadian  Government  on  revocation 
of  orders  restricting  wood  pulp  exports  to  the  United 
States,  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  Five  commissioners  would  meet  re- 
presentatives of  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Provincial  Governments  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick.  If  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached,  the 
commission  would  recommend  action  by  Congress. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Labor  troubles  in  and  aboiit  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  are 
practically  at  an  end.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Green  Bay  Paper  and  Fibre  Company,  whose  mill  is 
still  tied  up  by  a  strike,  difficulties  that  have  inter- 
fered for  weeks  with  operations  in  some  of  the  larger 
mills,  have  been  settled.  The  latest  settlement  re- 
ported from  Green  Bay  is  one  affecting  the  plant  of 
the  John  Hoberg  Company.  Operations  were  resumed 
in  this  company's  mill  a  week  ago  when  the  striking 
employees  returned  to  work  under  an  agreement  where- 
by they  accepted  a  wage  reduction  of  16  2-3  per  cent. 
It  was  said  tliat  the  agreement  was  very  similar  to  that 
accepted  by  striking  employees  of  the  Northern  Paper 
Mills,  whieh  resumed  operations  a  week  before,  after 
being  hampered  by  a  strike  for  more  than  twelve 
weeks.  An  early  settlement  of  the  Green  Bay  Paper 
and  Fibre  Company  employees'  strike  is  expected. 

Officials  of  leading  Maine  pulp  and  paper  estab- 
lishments and  a  number  of  prominent  foresters  of  the 
State  have  organized  a  forestry  club,  to  be  known  as 
the  Penobscot  Forestry  Club.  The  organization  was 
effected  at  a  meeting  held  recently  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Bangor,  Maine.  D.  A.  Crocker  of  the 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, R.  E.  Pineo  of  Milo,  timberland  dealer,  was  elec- 
ted first  vice-president,  H.  B.  Morse  of  the  Orono  Pulp 
and  Paper  C'ompany,  second  vice-president,  Shirley 
Rogers  of  tlie  Northern  Paper  Company,  third  vice- 
president,  and  P.  T.  C'oolidge  of  Bangor,  Me.,  forestry 
engineer,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Two  bills  are  before  the  present  session  of  Congress 
aiming  at  forest  protection,  but  neither  one  is  likely  to 
pass  without  a  sharp  fight.  One  measure  leaves  pro- 
tection to  the  States  and  one  puts  it  on  the  national 
Government.  In  reality,  both  groups  of  conversation- 
ists believe  sound  policy  would  favor  government  con- 
trol, but  one  of  them  accepts  state  control  in  order  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  three  great  lumber  pro- 
ducing States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  gave  a  very  succinct  summary  of  the 
forestry  situation  in  the  United  States  in  a  statement 
it  sent  out  broadcast  in  connection  with  the  recent 
country-wide  observance  of  Forest-Protection  Week. 
' '  Three  fifths  of  the  original  timber  supply  in  the  United 
States. is  gone,"  read  the  Forest  Service  statement. 
"There  is  now  consumed  annually  more  than  51  billion 
board  feet  of  material  of  saw  timber  size,  and  nearly 
5  billion  feet  is  destroyed  by  fire,  insects  and  other 
agencies.  Our  depleted  forests  are  growing  less  than 
one-quarter  of  this  total  amount.  Not  only  are  the  re- 
maining virgin  forests  being  cut  heavily,  but  we  are 
using  up  the  second  growth  and  small  material  on  which 
depends  our  future  supply.  In  all,  the  requirements  of 
our  population  are  close  to  300  board  feet  per  capita. 
The  answer  to  the  forestry  problem  is  not  to  use  less 
wood,  but  to  grow  more — to  put  our  idle  acres  to  work 
producing  trees.  The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in 
preventing  forest  fires." 

A.  B.  Borregaard,  of  Chistiana  and  Sarpsburg, 
Norway,  one  of  the  leading  Scandinavian  pulp  manu- 
facturers, is  establishing  an  agency  in  New  York  City. 


Anthon  Olafson,  a  director  in  the  concern  and  also 
President  of  the  Poland.  Paper  Company,  will  be  the 
executive  head  in  the  new  branch  office.  The  Borre- 
gaard Company  has  pulp  mills  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Austria  and  England.  Its  reputation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  established  through  the  extensive  sale 
of  its  products  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Clarence  P.  Robinson  has 
left  a  place  in  the  chemical  and  pulp  departments  of 
Daniel  M.  Hicks,  Inc.,  to  take  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  sales  department  in  the  new  agency.  The  open- 
ing of  offices  in  New  York  marks  the  carrying  out  of 
Mr.  Borregaard 's  idea  that  to  do  so  would  afford  the 
means  for  dealing  direct,  giving  the  mills  the  lowest 
possible  price  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
ducts, and  at  the  same  time,  giving  an  opportunity  for 
more  intelligent  co-operation. 

Donald  D.  Conn,  who  is  in  Washington  on  behalf  of 
the  Northwestern  Lumber  Retailers  and  Manufac- 
turers, has  compiled  data  to  show  that  the  imposition 
of  a  tariff  on  lumber,  pulp  and  pulpwood  will  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  interest  of  the  United  States. 
■"The  growth  of  Canada  has  lieen  great  and  our  exports 
to  Canada  liave  grown  from  $47,735,679  in  1873  to 
$801,100,700  in  1920,"  Mr.  Conn  states.  "In  1919  the 
United  States  sliipped  to  Canada  81.5  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  purchases  in  that  country.  The  large  exports 
of  United  States  products  to  Canada  covered  practi- 
cally every  branch  of  industrial  endeavor  in  the  United 
States.  To  cut  off  the  exportation  of  lumber  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  which  the  proposed  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  on  dressed  lumber  would 
do,  would  only  serve  to  make  it  impossible  for  Canada 
to  exchange  commodities  for  commodities,  and  as  a  re- 
sult our  trade  with  that  country  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  a  sound  economic  basis.  Sucli  items  as  lum- 
ber, pi;lp,  pulpwood,  etc.,  which  the  United  States  is  in 
dire  need  of,  while  depleting  our  own  natural  resources, 
should  not  be  restricted  in  their  movement  from  Can- 
ada, first  because  of  our  own  selfish  motives  to  obtain 
these  products  which  can  go  to  equalize  the  United 
States  proportion  of  imports  that  Canada  purchases." 

A  lease,  giving  access  to  one  of  the  finest  pulpwood 
tracts  in  the  Adirondack  region  to  the  Hinckley  Fibre 
Company,  was  signed  last  week  by  the  Adirondack 
League  Club  and  representatives  of  the  paper  com- 
pany. A  total  of  nearly  $500,000  is  understood  to  be 
involved  in  the  deal  which  covers  the  lease  of  rights 
to  cut  valuable  pulpwoods  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
The  deal  has  been  under  consideration  for  over  a  year. 
The  Hinckley  Fibre  Company  will  be  assured  a  steady 
supply  of  pulp  during  the  period  over  which  the  con- 
tract extends.  Its  supply  of  this  necessity  had  become 
almost  exhausted.  The  company  is  controlled  by  H. 
L.  Paddock,  and  interests  identified  witli  the  Oswego 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  The 
latter  concern  will  also  be  supplied  from  the  Adiron- 
dack tract.  The  Adirondack  Club  will  still  occupy 
the  tract,  and  it  has  been  stipulated  in  the  agreement 
that  the  cutting  shall  be  done  in  conjunction  with  pro- 
per reforestation  measures  so  that  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  section  will  in  no  way  be  impaired. 
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(CiuitimuHl  from  jiiitre  671.) 
condition  separately  with  a  .solution  containing  a  solu- 
ble alnininate  and  with  a  dilute  solution  of  rozin  size 
containing  free  rosin  acid,  the  solutions  being  diluted 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  free  alkali  in  the  alu- 
minate  solution  will  not  saponify  the  free  rosin  acid  in 
the  soap  solution.  See  also  Fr.  patent  No.  499,415, 
Mav  12,  1919,  Pulp.  &  Paper,  xviii,  756,  July  15,  1920.— 
A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Paper  Web  Carrier  from  Driers  to  Calenders. 
Can.  patent  Xo.  206,167.  CIIAHLES;  E.  POPE,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  4,  1921.  The  combination 
with  the  drying  rollers  and  calendering  rollers  of  a 
paper  machine,  and  a  scraper  cooperating  with  the  last 
of  the  drying  rollers,  of  brackets  attached  to  the  ma- 
chine forms  and  guide  plates  supported  by  said  brack- 
ets arranged  to  form  a  guiding  passage  between  said 
rollers,  having  an  inlet  opposite  the  scraper,  and  an  out- 
let at  the  bite  of  the  calendering  rollers,  and  terminat- 
ing remotely  from  the  last  drying  roller  to  provide  an 
open-ended  unobstructed  vertical  .space  there-between, 
means  for  delivering  currents  of  air  at  said  scrapers  for 
blowing  a  lead  strip  of  the  paper  web  across  said  space 
into  and  along  said  guiding  pa.ssage  and  means  for  de- 
livering other  currents  of  air  into  said  guiding  passage 
above  the  aforesaid  air  currents,  said  air-currents  be- 
ing directed  in  the  direction  of  movement  of  said  strip 
and  supporting  the  strip  as  it  is  moved  along. — A.P.-C 

K-12.  History  and  Future  Development  of  Pauer 
Machine.  STUART  D.  LAXSIXG.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  109-11  (Jan.  27,  1921;  Paper,  xxvii,  23  (Feb!  9, 
1921).  Brief  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  paper 
machine,  and  especially,  of  the  progress  accomplished 
during  the  last  thirty  vears  or  so.  L.  prophesies  that 
paper  will  be  made  at  1,500  to  2,000  ft.  per  rain,  within 
a  relatively  short  time,  and  that  width  and  speed  can 
be  combined  in  one  machine. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Grooved  Press  Rolls.  Can.  patent  No.  207.483. 
AKTIEBOLAGET  KAHLSTA.DS  MEKAXISKA 
VERKSTAD.  assignee  of  RUDOLF  ERNST  WAGNER, 
iioth  of  Karlstad.  Sweden.  Jan.  11.  1921.  A  roll  com- 
prising a  roll  body,  and  a  roll  jacket  around  said  body 
provided  with  generally  longitudinal  grooves  in  its 
inner  surface,  and  with  circumferential  slots  in  its 
outer  surface,  said  grooves  and  said  slots  having  such 
depths  as  to  reaeh  one  another. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Cylinder  Mould  for  Paper  Machine.  Can. 
patent  No.  207.057,  REGINALD  RICHARDSON  and 
JAMES  L.  KEY,  co-inventors,  both  of  Overton.  Eng- 
land, Jan.  4.  1921.  In  a  cylinder  mould  for  paper- 
making  machines,  the  combination  shaft,  a  plurality 
of  longitudinally  arranged  bars  mounted  for  radial 
movement  on  the  frames,  a  mould  cover  sujiported  on 
said  bars,  and  a  ratchet  wheel  supported  on  one  of 
said  frames  concentric  with  said  mould  cover  adapted 
to  engage  said  bars,  said  ratchet  wheel  being  rotatably 
ad.iustable  to  actuate  the  bars. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  The  Hardv  Stock  Regulator.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix.  147  (Feb.  3.'l92U.  Description  of  the  Hardy 
rcLMilfitor  anil  of  its  method  .if  o)ieration. — A.  P..-C. 

K-12.  Speed  Interlock  as  Applied  to  the  Paper  Ma- 
chine. F.  G.  WARP.URTOX.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix.  5!)- 
64  (Jan.  20,  1921)  ;  Paper,  xxvii,  22  (Feb.  2,  1921).  An 
analysis  of  belt  and  rope  drives  on  paper  machines, 
showing  their  defects  and  the  advantages  of  the  elec- 
tric drive.  ))rovided  the  relative  speeds  of  the  motors 
driving  the  different  sections  of  the  paper  machine 
can  be  satisfactorily  regulated.  The  interlock  of  speed 
control    (particularly   as   installed    in    coiuiection    with 


llic  ne«'  Laurentide  machines)  is  described  in  detail 
and  its  method  of  operation  is  fully  explained.  The 
efficiency  of  the  speed  regulation  by  this  system  was 
proved  on  Laurentide "s  No.  8  machine,  when  the  speed 
was  rapidly  raised  from  600  to  950  ft.  a  min.  without 
breaking  the  sheet. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Fibers  for  Making  Rough  Pasteboard.  Can. 
patent  Xo.  207,131,  RCDOLPH  KRON,  Gerseau,  Swit- 
zerland, Jan.  4,  1921.  A  process  for  making  cheap 
fibers  which  felt  together  not  too  densely,  producing 
an  absorbent  spongy  sheet  sufficiently  durable  for  ap- 
plication to  the  manufacture  of  rough  pasteboard  to  be 
saturated  with  tar  or  bitumen  for  roofings,  linings,  or 
the  like,  which  process  consists  in  converting  logs  or 
other  relatively  large  pieces  of  wood  or  ligneous  or 
strongly  siliceous  plants  into  fibers  without  the  use  of 
alkalis  or  acids,  by  boiling  with  water  or  by  steaming 
and  subsequently  rolling  out,  crushing,  and  grinding 
so  as  to  obtain  the  natural  cellulose  fibers  without  de- 
terioration and  not  weakened  by  chemical  agents. — 
A.P.-C.  (Same  as  Fr.  patent  Xo.  493,387.  See  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mag.,  xviii.  58,  Jan.  15,  1920). 

K-18.  Fiber-faced  Concrete  Wall.  Can.  patent  Xo. 
207,274,  BROR  GUSTAV  DAHLBERG,  assignee  of 
HERBERT  A.  SULLWOLD,  both  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
U.S.A.,  Jan.  4,  1921.  The  process  of  making  a  wall  or 
roof  of  concrete  which  will  be  dripless  on  its  surface 
which  consists  in  providing  a  suitable  form,  placing 
the  fibrous  material  known  as  "insulite"  on  the  in- 
terior of  said  form,  applying  said  concrete  in  a  fluid 
condition  directly  to  said  insulite  to  form  a  bond  there- 
with, and  after  said  concrete  has  set  removing  said 
form,  substantially  as  described. — A.P.-C. 

L-6.  Pulp  Moulding  Apparatus.  Can.  patent  No. 
207,534.  The  Keyes  Fiber  Company,  Waterville,  as- 
signee of  BERT  R.  WILLIAMSON,  "Fairfield,  both  in 
:\laine.  U.S.A..  Jan.  11,  1921.— A.P.-C. 

M.-O.  Safety  Valve  for  Pressure  Cookers.  Can. 
patent  Xo.  207,103,  WALTON  C.  FERRIS,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  4,  1921.  A  safety  valve  for 
steam  cookers  comprising  a  bowl-shaped  body  having 
a  valve-seat  passage  adapted  to  communicate  with  the 
cooker  chamber  and  an  external  spiral  thread,  a  cap 
fitted  on  the  bowl  and  having  a  pin  connection  for 
engaging  the  spiral  thread  in  the  bowl,  the  said  cap 
having  a  valve  stem  guide,  a  valve  mounted  in  said 
guide  and  adapted  to  close  the  said  valve  seat  passage, 
and  a  spring  device  connecting  the  valve  with  the  ca]) 
whose  tension  is  increased  or  diminished  as  the  cap  is 
screwed  off  or  fin  the  bowl-shaped  body,  the  said  body 
having  .provisions  for  the  escape  of  steam,  when  the 
valve  seat  is  open. — A.  P.-C. 

P-0.  Tanks  and  Pipe  Lines  as  Causes  of  Accidents. 
HO:\IER  A.  HOFFMAN.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiii.  1023-5 
(November  24,  1920).  A  study  of  the  hazards  involv- 
ed in  the  use  of  storage  tanks  and  pipe  line  distribut- 
ing systems  in  chemical  plants:  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  safe  methods  for  the  construction,  cleaning 
and  repairing  of  underground  and  overhead  tanks  and 
|iiiie  lines. — A.P.-C. 

R-12.  Facts  about  Present  Costs  of  Manufacturing 
Newsprint.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  9-10  (Jan.  6.  1921). 
A  review  of  the  principal  factors  which  affect  the  price 
of  newsprint  paper,  including  pulpwood,  labor,  trans- 
portation, mill  suiiplies,  losses  and  risks,  showing  that 
the  ecoijomic  read.instment  which  has  been  manifested 
in  other  industries  is  not  yet  evident  in  newsprint  man- 
ufacture.—A.P.-C. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  our  London  (Correspondent.) 
London,  June  5,  1921. — The  Anti-Dumping  Bill,  in 
■which  the  British  Paper  makers  want  inclusion  to  save 
them  from  the  debased  exchange  existing  in  Finland 
and  Germany,  was  before  tlie  House  of  Commons  dur- 
ing the  past  week-  Several  amendments  were  submit- 
ted and,  notwithstanding  opposition  the  Bill  received  a 
good  Government  majority.  It  is  explained  that  a 
referee  will  be  appointed  who  may  decide  the  articles  to 
come  witliin  the  meaning  of  the  Bill. 
New  Sunday  Paper. 
It  is  good  to  hear  of  new  projects  in  these  days  of 
dullness^  and  tlejn-ession.  The  "Sunday  Illustrated"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  paper  which  is  to  appear  early  next 
month.  I  am  told  that  big  plans  are  on  foot  for  tlie 
venture  and  no  expense  is  being  spared.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  newsprint  sellers  will  benefit  by  the  large 
circulation  that  is  expected. 

Thos.  Owen  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  report  of  Messrs.  Thos-  Owen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ely 
Paper  Works,  Cardiff,  the  big  newsprint  producers, 
states  that  the  profit  for  the  past  year,  after  making 
due  provision  for  taxation  and  reserves  (and  carrying 
£10.000  to  the  pensions  fund)  amounts  to  £2.5,113. 
After  adding  thereto  the  sum  of  £26,743  brought  for- 
ward from  last  year  there  remained  a  balance  of  profit 
amounting  to  £51,856.  From  this  interim  dividends  for 
the  half  year  of  7^/2  P-C  free  of  tax  on  the  ordinary 
shares  and  at  the  rate  of  6  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  pre- 
ference shares  have  been  paid,  absorbing  £17,250  and 
leaving  £34,606  now  available.  The  directors  recom- 
mend that  this  be  appropriated  by  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  5  p.c.  free  of  tax  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
which  will  ab.sorh  £7,500  and  a  dividend  for  the  half 
year  at  the  rate  of  6  p.c-  per  ainnim  upon  the  preference 
shares,  which  will  take  £6,000.  This  will  leave  £21,106 
tf)  be  carried  forward. 

The  Miners'  Strike. 
There  are  no  signs  of  the  miners"  strike  coming  to  an 
end.  Indeed  the  industrial  situation  is  very  grave  just 
at  the  moment  and  the  coal  miners  have  been  joined 
by  half  a  million  textile  workers  who  object  to  their 
wages  being  cut  down  as  the  cost  of  living  declines. 
There  is  also  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  engineering 
trades.  ]\Iany  of  the  mills  are  now  without  coal  and  the 
work  is  suspended.  So  far  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
l)atch  up  the  difference  between  the  coal  miners  and 
the  mine  owners.  Between  them  they  have  dislocated 
all  the  trade  of  the  country  and  nearly  £40,000,000  has 
been  spent  on  unemployment  by  those  in  authority. 
The  whole  atnu)sphere  at  present  is  unwholesome  and 
the  industries  as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  country  are 
receiving  a  rude  shock. 

Newsprint  Prices  Down- 
Producers  of  newsprint  in  the  Ijiifed  Kingdom  have 
decided  to  meet  foreign  competition  by  reducing  their 
price.  Quotations  are  now  down  to  SVo  cents  a  lb. 
This  means  a  serious  loss  as  the  paper  is  produced  on 
pulp  purchased  at  last  year's  rulings,  and  paper  mill 
owners  have  no  chance  of  recouping  themselves  in  the 
face  of  foreign  imports  selling  at  less  than  the  British 
cost  of  production. 

Official  View  on  Present  Situation. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Admiral  Adair  asked  the 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  it  is  the  case 

that  the  paper  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  seriously 

affected   owing  to   the   high    prices  of  raw   materials. 


cliciiiicals  auil  coal,  iind  lo  tin-  state  of  the  exchange: 
wlicflicr  the  greater  |)art  of  the  |)a|)('r  mills  are  either 
shut  or  working  very  short  tiiiu'  consequent  on  foreign 
competition,  and,  if  so,  will  he  ('onsider  including  paper 
in  the  Safe  Guarding  of  Industries  Bill  with  a  view  to 
checking,  at  any  rate,  imports  of  paper  from  Foreign 
countries  and  so  enable  the  Bi'itish  mills  to  continue  in 
operation  ? 

Sir  P.  Lloyd  Greame,  replying  said  a  large  number  of 
paper  mills  are  at  present  either  entirely  shut  down  or 
working  short  time,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  raw 
materials,  the  increasing  supplies  of  paper  imported 
from  abroad  and  the  decline  in  the  demand.  Insofar 
as  foreign  competition  is  from  countries  with  depre- 
ciated currencies  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the 
provisions  of  financial  resolution  Ko.  2  relating  to  the 
safeguarding  of  industries  any  ind\istries  other  than 
food  industries. 

Canadian  Coal  in  England. 

During  the  past  week  5,600  tons  of  Canadian  coal 
reached  Hull.  It  will  be  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
Further  cargoes  are  on  the  water.  This  will  give  an 
iiulication  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  present  existing  in 
the  Ihiited  Kingdom. 

Lord  Byng  for  Canada. 

Canadians  will  be  pleased  to  hear  tliat  Lord  Byng  has 
been  selected  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  in  room 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  General  Byng  commanded 
the  "Byng  Boys" — known  as  the  Canadian  Corps. 
During  my  service  in  France  and  Belgium,  under  Gen- 
eral Byng,  I  met  many  Canadians  who  will  be  interested 
in  the  new  appointment — and  I  am  sure  will  give  their 
old  leader  a  Canadian  reception. 


SMOKE  FROM  THE  PAPER  STOCK  FIRES. 

There  was  strong  suggestion,  in  evidence  lieard  by 
the  Fire  Commission  yesterday,  as  to  the  destruction 
of  the  premises  of  the  Canada  Paper  Board  Co.,  corner 
of  William  and  Seigneurs  streets,  on  June  4th,  that 
the  fire  was  caused,  accidently  or  otherwi.se,  by  in- 
truders getting  into  the  place  through  the  windows. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Robertson  said  that  they  had  found  it 
necessary  to  board  up  all  the  windows,  and  that  the 
boards  had  been  torn  off  by  intruders  on  several  occa- 
sions, his  attention  having  been  called  to  a  repetition 
of  this  occurrence  on  the  very  day  of  the  fire. 

Mr.  Robertson  estimated  the  damage  at  -1110,000  on 
the   stock,   covered   by  insurance,   and  -+76,000  on   the 
building,  on  which  there  was  insurance  of  -$45,000. 
Found  no  Cause  for  Kander  Fire. 

No  cause  was  ascertained  for  the  fire  which  entailed 
a  -'}ilO,000  loss  in  the  premises  of  the  Kander  Paper 
Stock  Co.,  332  William  street,  at  12.08  a.m.,  Jiuie  7th. 

The  firemen  stated  that  the  second  and  third  stories 
of  the  building  were  a  mass  of  flames  when  thej-  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
where  it  had  originated,  although  tliey  iiudined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  Avas  on  the  second  floor. 

Mr.  Kander  said  they  had  .'(;10,000  insurance  on  the 
stock.  He  mentioned  that  their  present  watchman,  who 
had  come  well  recommended,  had  succeeded  one  who 
was  dismissed  for  sleeping  at  his  post,  about  eight  days 
ago. 


Thumbed  over  by  greasy,  dirty  hands,  continually 
spattered  by  fl.ving  oil  or  water  from  the  cutting  tool. 
Production  Tickets  must  be  printed  on  strong,  tough 
paper  to  withstand  the  wear.  Writing  Manilla  fills  the 
bill  admirably. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toi-outo,  18th  June. — Kesumptioii  of  work  at  capa- 
city at  the  plants  of  Price  Brothers  and  Company  and 
■the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company's  plants  is  re- 
garded as  an  encouraging  development  in  the  news- 
print situation.  For  stocks  had  been  running  remark- 
ably low  by  reason  of  strikes.  At  the  end  of  last  month, 
stocks  were  moving  pretty  freely  out  of  the  jobbers' 
hands,  and  this'  gave  a  considerably  better  tone  to  the 
market  than  had  prevailed  for  some  months  previously. 
But  this  freer  movement  of  jobbers'  stocks  seems  to 
have  been  largely  due  to  anxiety  to  get  the  printing 
jobs  out  before  the  strike,  which  is  now  on  in  Toronto 
and  other  places,  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
Thence,  the  better  tone,  which  was  observable  at  the 
end  of  last  month,  was  of  a  spasmodic,  and  almost 
spurious,  kind.  And  now  that  there  is  every  indication 
here  that  the  printers'  strike,  which  it  was  at  first  an- 
ticipated would  be  settled  in  comparatively  short  or- 
der, may  turn  out  to  be  a  protracted  affair,  there  is 
little  present  optimism  in  evidence  among  the  'trade  as 
a  whole.  The  resumption  of  work  at  the  newsprint 
mills  mentioned  above  should  operate  in  the  direction 
of  obviating  a  rise  in  prices  which  would  probably  have 
come  about  had  the  complete  shut-down  continued  for 
long.  No  further  reductions  are  anticipated  at  pres- 
ent in  the  prices  of  book  paper,  bonds,  ledgers  and 
other  standard  lines.  But  the  general  condition  of  the 
market  is  dull  and  depressed. 

PULP. — Some  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
pulp  has  been  evidenced  just  lately,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  demand  continues  to  be  of  the  "hand-to-mouth" 
description  on  which  comment  was  made  last  week. 
The  prevailing  depression,  alike  in  internal  and  in  ex- 
ternal markets,  which  characterizes  nearly  all  busi- 
nesses just  now,  is  having  its  effect  on  certain  grades 
of  pulp  and  paper.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
those  which  depend  on  publishing  and  advertising.  The 
printers"  strike  is  detrimentally  affecting  such  lines, 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  tremendous  falling  off  in 
the  volume  of  general  advertising  owing  to  depressed 
business  conditions.  Some  improvement,  however,  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  kraft  pulp  situation. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— In  a  talk  this  week  with 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  toilets  and  tis- 
sues, the  writer  was  informed  that  business  in  these 
lines  can  now  be  described  as  very  good.  Prices  in 
these  lines  are  today  nearer  to  pre-war  prices  than  in 
any  other  lines  of  paper.  For  example,  the  present 
price  of  4  oz.  toilet  roll  is  $3.38  per  case,  delivered  to 
delivery  points,  whereas  the  pre-war  price  of  this  line 
can  be  considered  as  having  been  about  $2.80.  The 
present  tissue  prices  are  as  follows:  No.  2  Manila  tissue, 
24  by  36,  $1.30  per  ream;  Natural  white,  24x36,  $1.,50 
per  ream ;  No.  bleached  white,  24x36,  $1.95  per  ream. 

BOX  BOARD. — There  is  absolutely  no  change  in  the 
box  board  situation,  as  reported  last  week.  Prices  con- 
tinue the  same.  Things  are  moving  slowly,  and  there 
is  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  sight. 

COATED  PAPER.— On  the  whole,  .slackness  con- 
tinues to  characterize  the  trade  in  coated  paper.     Some 


of  the  -mills  are  reported  to  be  doing  a  fair  amount  of 
business,  though  this  is  not  the  rule,  and,  even  with 
these  fortunate  ones,  the  business  done  is  too  much  on 
the  light  side.  No  substantial  improvement  in  condi- 
tions seems  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— The  tone  of  the  wrapping 
paper  trade  continues  much  the  same  as  reported  last 
week.  Prices  remain  unaltered  and  there  is  just  suf- 
ficient business  coming  along  to  keep  things  "moving 
slowly.  Jobbers  report  some  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand in  the  rural  parts. 

MANUFACTURED  STATIONERY.—  The  general 
tone  of  the  business  in  manufactured  stationery  varies 
from  the  rather  dull  to  the  fa,irly  satisfactory.  Job- 
bers are,  for  the  most  part,  buying  only  for  immediate 
requirements,  but  many  manufacturers  are  doing  a  fair 
amount  of  business,  and  there  is  a  general  anticipation 
that  this  will  be  considerably  improved  in  three  months 
or  so. 

RAGS. — The  demand  for  roofing  rags  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial kind  of  demand  in  the  paper-making  rag  mar- 
ket. The  movement  of  this  class  of  stock  to  the  mills 
will  probably  be  accelerated  shortly,  and,  if  so,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  rise  in  prices,  as  the  stock 
of  mixed  rags  is  remarkably  low. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  June  18 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  paper  market  has  been  essentially  unchanged  this 
week  insofar  as  regards  any  important  development 
or  fluctuations  in  prices.  That  improvement  is  gradu- 
ally taking  place  is  evident  on  all  sides,  yet  it  must  be 
said  that  buyers  continue  to  proceed  cautiously  and 
that  the  pick  up  in  trade  activity  is  slow.  Demand 
for  certain  kinds  of  paper  is  comparatively  good;  in 
fact,  far  better  than  it  was  not  so  long  ago,  but  the 
aggregate  movement  of  supplies  into  consuming  chan- 
nels is  still  considerably  below  normal  and  seems  likely 
to  remain  so  until  next  fall.  Consumers  in  the  United 
States  of  all  descriptions  of  goods,  whether  it  be  paper 
or  various  other  manufactured  commodities,  are  not 
yet  disposed  to  anticipate  their  wants,  and  are  sticking 
to  their  policy  of  buying  only  as  the  need  arises.  As 
one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the  country  stated 
several  da.ys  ago,  the  business  situation  no  longer 
hinges  on  the  matter  of  prices — prices  in  most  instances 
are  today  relatively  below  pre-war  levels  and  in  numer- 
ous cases  under  the  cost  of  production, — but  more  on 
the  need  of  a  buying  movement;  of  the  regaining  of 
confidence  by  the  general  public  and  a  resultant  will- 
ingness to  look  ahead  and  buy  accordingly.  That  this 
condition  will  develop  in  due  time  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  business  men,  but  it  does  not  prevail  as 
yet,  and  present  indications  are  that  it  will  take  sev- 
eral months  longer  for  the  feeling  of  skepticism  to  be 
dissipated  and  the  buying  power  be  again  instilled  in 
the  consuming  public. 

Further  conferences  have  been  held  in  New  York  this 
week  between  officials  of  the  International  Paper  Coiri- 
pany  and  representatives  of  the  operativs  in  the  mills 
of  that  company  with  a  view  of  reaching  a  settlement 
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TRADE-MARK- 

Rr6l5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  I 
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111  tlir  s\v\kv  siluatiiiii  wliieli  is  holding;-  tlu'  I.l'.  phiiits 
at  a  staiulslill.  Acfording  to  an  aiiiiouiii-ciiiciit  iiuuli' 
last  night,  no  ilecisioii  has  yet  been  rcachi'd,  though  it 
can  be  stated  that  matters  look  favorable  for  an  early 
solution  of  the  labor  difficulty  and  a  resumption  of 
operations  at  the  newsprint  mills.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion that  if  the  International  comes  to  an  afjreernent 
with  the  strikers  that  other  newsprint  manufacturers 
will  fall  in  line  and  adopt  similar  measures  toward 
ending  the  strike  in  their  plants,  so  that  the  entire  in- 
dustry is  intently  watching  the  outcome  of  the  confer- 
ences in  this  city.  (Later:  \o  agreement  was  reached.) 

A  fairly  steady  tone  prevades  the  newsprint  market. 
Consumption  is  declining  somewhat,  which  is  usually 
the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year,  hut  there  is  moderate 
activity  in  the  open  market  while  shipments  on  contract 
are  moving  forward  regularly.  Spot  prices  are  hold- 
ing at  around  5  cents  per  pound  on  newsprint  in  stand- 
ard rolls  for  prompt  delivery,  and  although  occasion- 
ally sales  are  reported  at  less  than  this  figures,  there 
is  not  much  supply  to  be  had  at  the  cheaper  prices. 
Sheet  news  is  in  rather  slack  demand  and  is  (juoted  at 
about  5.50  cents  on  contract  and  at  around  5.75  cents 
in  the  open  market. 

Fine  papers  are  gradually  showing  more  life  but 
current  buying  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  im- 
mediate requirements,  and  writing  paper  mills  are  far 
fi-om  busily  engaged.  It  is  difficult  to  name  prices  on 
fine  papers  as  quotations  are  so  irregular  aiul  on  such 
a  broad  range.  A  fairly  good  grade  of  sulphite  bond 
can  be  purchased  today  at  12  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
while  ledger  papers  are  available  at  from  13  cents  up- 
ward, with  between  18  and  20  cents  an  average  of  quo- 
tations. 

There  is  nothing  nf  note  new  in  flic  Imok  jiafier  trade. 
Mills  are  running  chiefly  on  contract  commitments  and 
are  quoting  approximately  the  identical  ]>ricps  previ- 
ously reported.  Wrappings  are  in  moderate  demand 
and  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  is  quoted  at  6.50 
to  7  cents  per  pound  at  the  mill.  Tissues  are  favored 
with  considerable  demand,  especially  coarse  grades, 
and  (juotations  rule  steady. 

P>oards  are  firming  and  are  moving  in  larger  quan- 
tity almost  every  day.  Prices  on  box  boards  evidently 
are  at  rock  bottom  and  this"  apparently  is  attracting 
buyers,  who  are  laying  in  supplies  not  only  for  imme- 
diate wants  but  also  to  cover  forward  needs.  Plain 
chip  board  is  quoted  at  $35  a  ton  at  mills  by  a  majority 
of  ])roducers,  with  transactions  reported  ranging  down 
to  ;f30,  while  filled  news  board- is  bringing  from  $32.50 
up  to  .$37.50  a  ton  f.o.b;  mills. 


(iK'orXJ)  \Vl)<)|).  <t|K'n  iiJiirUcts  Hading  in  groiinU 
wood  is  of  rather  limited  dimensions.  Buyers  are  com- 
ing into  view  off  and  on  and  are  absoi-liing  fair-sized 
amounts  of  pulji,  hut  in  the  aggregate  business  involves 
a  comparatively  light  toiiiuige  of  ground  wood.  One 
reason  for  this  apparently  is  that  consumers  look  for 
the  strike  of  newsprint  and  pulp  mill  workers  to  be 
settled  soon,  thus  leading  to  a  larger  available  supply 
of  mechanical  pul]i,  which  prompts  them  to  hold  aloof 
in  covering  other  than  direct  requirements.  Board 
mills  are  among  the  leading  buyers  at  present  in  the 
spot  market.  Prime  spruce  ground  wood  is  fetching 
around  $30  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants,  wi.th  occasional 
sales  reported  at  a  few  dollars  under  this  basis.  It  is 
stated  tliat  Swedish  manufacturers  are  offering  ground 
wood  at  prices  comiiaring  very  favorably  with  domes- 
tic quotations,  and  that  some  orders  are  being  placed 
on  the  other  side  for  pulp  for  shipment  to  this  market. 

CHEMICAL  PULP. — Prices  on  chemical  wood  pulp 
are  easy  and,  according  to  reliable  information  receiv- 
ed in  the  trade,  are  sagging  off  to  lower  levels. 
Bleached  sulphite  of  domestic  origin,  it  is  stated,  is  be- 
ing offered  in  some  quarters  down  to  5  cents  per  pound 
at  pulp  mills,  while  reports  have  been  heard  of  sales  of 
domestic  easy  bleaching  sulphite  at  less  than  4  cents, 
of  news  grade  sulphite  at  3.50  cents  and  of  domestic 
kraft  pulp  at  close  to  3  cents  a  pound.  Quotations  on 
foreign  pulps  are  proportionately  down,  bleached  sul- 
phite being  offered  at  5.50  cents  and  less,  easj-  bleach 
at  4.50  cents  and  kraft  at  3.50  cents  ex  the  dock  on  this 
side.  The  downtrend  in  prices  naturally  is  causing 
paper  manufacturers  to  refrain  from  buying  unless  in 
pressing  want  of  supjilies.  Now  and  then  reports  are 
obtained  of  orders  being  placed  in  Sweden  or  Norwaj-, 
but  little  buying  of  consequence  is  being  done  by  Amer- 
icans in  Scandinavia,  while  demand  for  domestic  pulp 
is  of  rather  narrow  compass.  There  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  pulp  juMces  are  near  the  bottom,  yet  few 
consumers  appear  willing  to  back  up  this  belief  by 
placing  orders  for  sizable  tonnage. 

RAGS. — The  paper  making  rag  market  is  far  from 
active.  In  some  resjiects,  particularly  as  regards  roof- 
ing stock,  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  business  current, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  market  is  devoid  of  notable 
activity.  Quotations  on  roofing  rags  are  firm  and  in- 
cline upward,  with  dealers  asking  90  cents  to  $1  per 
hundred  pounds  on  No.  1  packing  and  75  to  80  cents 
on  No.  2  packing,  but  other  grades  mostly  tend  lower 
and  buyers  have  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  supplies 
at  recessions  from  the  figures  named  by  packers.  New 
cuttings  are  especially  weak,  and  offerings  have  been 
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World"  Bronze 

is  famed  for  its  long-wearing  qualities  un- 
der the  wearing  and  corrosive  action  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

A  pattern  equipment  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  comprehensive  in  Canada 
for  the  needs  of  Sulphite  Mills  in  Valves, 
Fittings  and  Specials,  enables  us  to  quote 
you>ock  bottom  prices. 

So  sure  are  we  that  "World"  Bronze  will 
stand  up  in  service  that  we  are  casting  in 
each  article  the  trade  mark  "World  "  and 
the  words  "Date  Installed"  with  a  raised 
portion  beneath  where  the  date  may  be 
stamped.  Thus  we  give  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  your  Mill  an  absolutely  correct  re- 
cord of  the  life  in  service  of  each  Valve,  Fit- 
ting or  Special  Casting  manufactured  of 
"World"  Bronze 

'  It  Pays  to  Specify  "  WORLD  '* 

T.  M<^AVITY  &  SONS  Ltd. 


Digester  Elbon. 

Note  thickening  of  Casting  at 
point  of  wear,  giving  longer 
service. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


St.  John,  N.B. 
Canada 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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reported  at  the  following  levels :  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings, 9  cents  a  pound ;  fancy  shirt  cuttiiigs,  5.75  centsj 
blue  overall  cuttings,  6  cents;  new  light  silesias,  5.75 
cents;  unbleached  muslins,  8  cents,  white  lawns,  8 
cents,  and  washables,  4.50  cents.  Old  No.  1  repacked 
whites  are  offered  by  dealers  at  5.25  cents  with  few 
takers,  while  repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  available 
to  mills  at  2  cents  and  less. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Old  paper  prices  rule  fairly  steady 
and  some  grades  which  are  in  extra  good  demand  and 
wliieh  are  in  apparently  light  supply  are  moving  up- 
ward in  value.  No.  1  old  kraft  is  a  particularly  strong 
item,  and  dealers  assert  they  are  refusing  to  accept 
mill  orders  at  2  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  asking 
2.25  cents,  while  white  news  cuttings  are  held  a 
around  1.75  cents  at  shipping  points.  Shavings  are 
relatively  firm  in  price  at  2.25  to  2.50  cents  on  No.  1 
soft  white  and  around  3  cents  on  No.  1  hard  white, 
while  old  flat  magazines  are  quoted  at  a  cent  per 
pound.  Mixed  paper  is  bringing  30  cents  a  hundred 
at  shipping  points  and  is  moving  in  slightly  larger 
tonnage,  whereas  folded  newspapers  are  scarcely  want- 
ed and  are  available  at  close  to  the  same  price  named 
on  mixed  stock,  offerings  by  dealers  at  35  cents  being 
quite  numerous. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Paper  mills  have  let 
up  in  their  buying  of  old  rope  but  dealers  appear  to 
have  old  commitments  to  cover  and  prices  hold  steady 
at  an  average  of  i  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points 
for  manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition.  There  is  no  improve- 
ment in  scrap  bagging  and  prices  are  strictly  nominal, 
with  offers  of  No.  1  scrap  freely  made  at  a  cent  to  a 
cent  and  a  quarter  per  pound.  Gunnj^  also  is  dull  and 
uncertain  in  value. 


News  From  Our  Advertisers 


HAVE  GREAT  FAITH  IN  CANADA. 

Something  of  the  Plant  and  the  Product  being  turned 

out  by  the  Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Company, 

Limited,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  modern  factory  of  the  Niagara  Wire  Weaving 
Company,  Limited,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  com- 
pleted last  year,  is  the  result  of  a  United  Sites"  manu- 
facturer believing  in  the  future  growth  of  Canada  and 
wishing  to  serve  the  enormous  Canadian  trade  they 
had  built  up  during  the  past  years,  from  a  central 
plant  right  on  the  ground. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Hamilton  Lindsay,  President  of  the 
Lindsay  Wire  Weavi]ig  Co.,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  best  informed  men  in  this  industry, 
organized  the  above  company.  He  personally  super- 
vised the  construction  and  equipping  of  the  new  plant, 
incorporating  therein  all  the  latest  methods  and  ma- 
chinery which  were  the  results  of  years  of  experience 
and  improvement  in  the  Lindsay  Wire  Weaving  plants. 

The  first  unit  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1919  and 
completed  in  March,  1920.  It  is  of  full  mill  constru^^- 
tion,  232  x  80  feet,  two  stories,  with  wings.  In  design- 
ing the  building  emphasis  was  placed  on  light  condi- 
tions and  the  placing  of  the  machinery  in  positions 
to  produce  best  results. 

In  starting  operations  five  looms  were  lirought  fi-om 
the  Lindsay  Cleveland  plant  in  sizes  up  to  240  inches. 
In  the  Canadian  Company's  own  machine  shop  at  the 
plant  additional  looms  have  been  built  continiiously 
since  that  time,  until  to-day  two-thirds  of  the  unit  is 


equipped,    and    the   balance    of   the    machinery    is   in 
process  of  construction  and  erection. 

The  Company  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  draw 
on  the  parent  company  for  the  experienced  help  and 
for  the  heads  of  its  various  departments.  The  man- 
ager, Mr.  E.  J.  Buell,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  in  Jleehanical  Engineering,  and 
held  a  responsible  position  for  some  time  in  the  Lindsay 
plant    at   Cleveland. 

With  the  most  modern  machinery  and  experienced 
help  the  Company  is  turning  out  a  high  grade  product 
in  every  respect.  Pi'om  the  time  the  wire  is  received 
in  the  factory  till  it  goes  out  in  the  finished  product,, 
every  effort  is  made  to  retain  the  life  in  the  wire  and 
send  out  a  product  that  will  give  large  tonnage  and 
long  service  to  the  user.  Throughout  the  entire  pro- 
cess the  wire  is  subjected  to  rigid  inspection.  After 
it  is  completely  w'oven  and  seamed,  it  is  run  through 
a  special  finishing  process  taking  from  three  to  four 
hours,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  wire  runs  true  and  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  a  defective  wire  leaving  the 
factory.     Extra  large  cores  are  used  so  the  wire  will 


Plant   of   Niag'ara  Wire  Weaving  Co. 

lie  as  flat  as  possible  when  it  is  put  on  the  machine  in 
the  mill.  In  packing  especially  heavy  boxes  are  u«ed 
to  prevent  springing,  and  the  whole  is  encased  in  felt 
to  protect  the  surface  of  the  wire. 

The  Company's  product  includes  Fourdrinier  Wires 
Cylinder  ami  Washer  Wires  and  Dandy  Covers,  as  well 
as  all  grades  of  brass  and  phosphor  bronze  wire  elotii 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  making  of  paper. 
The  wires  are  made  in  any  width  up  to  240  inches, 
which  will  accommodate  any  present  or  proposed  jiaper 
machine  in  Canada.  The  Company  also  carry  large 
stocks  of  cut  cloth  in  meshes  from  14  to  100,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to  give  immediate  shipment  to  the  Can- 
adian paper  mills. 


The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.  has  brought  out 
a  new  dye  called  Niagara  Blue  R,  which  is  suitable  for 
coloring  paper,  chip  lioard,  etc. 


Owing  to  increased  activities  and  extension  into  a 
full.v  equipped  engineering  works  manufacturing  all 
classes  of  steel  plate  work  and  handling  mechanical 
repairs  of  every  description  and  also  boiler  repairs, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Welding  Compan.v  have  in  order  to 
make  their  name  more  representative  of  the  field  they 
are  covering,  changed  their  name  to  St.  Lawrence 
Welding  &  Engineering  Woi-ks,  Ltd.  No  change  will 
take  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm.  A.  M.  Barry, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  remains  in  active 
charge.  The  head  office  and  works  are  located  at  138- 
140  Inspector  St.,  ontreal. 
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Pipe  Tools  That  Save 
Timein  Pulp  Mills 


in  time  and  fittings  saved 
The  Landis  Pipe  Threading  and  Cutting  Ma- 
chine will  do  your  tlireadiug  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. The  chasers  cover  an  exceedingly  wide 
range  and  it  is  but  a  moment's  woi-k  to 
change  from  one  size  of  pipe  to  another. 
We  can  also  supply  all  kinds  of  pipe-threading 
tools  and  pipe  benders. 
,  Our  nearest   Sales  Office   will   gladly  furnish 

1  ■  any  information  you  may  require. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

ti^jg^  Canada's  Departmental  House  forlMechanical  Goods 


When  i)ii)ing  is  being  renewed  in  your 
plant,  the  Wonder  Pipe  Bender  will 
sa\e  the  use  of  many  fittings.  It  bends 
a  2-ineh  pipe  to  an  angle  of  90  degrees 
in  less  than  a  minute,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  fittings  to  be  kept  in 
stock.  Besides  being  a  time-saver,  the 
efficiency  of  your  pipe  line  is  increased 
because  the  bend  offers  no  obstruction 
and  reduces  the  usual  friction  in  the 
pipe-line.  The  Wonder  Pipe  Bender  is 
a  necessity  as  it  quickly  pays  for  itself 
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EDITORIAL 


m 


TIME   TO   GET  READY. 

A  year  ago  few  i)ec)])le  thought  possible  the  rapid 
and  general  depression  that  has  such  an  unfortunate 
effect  on  general  business  eonditions  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Even  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
there  were  hopes  that  a  recovery  would  progress  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Tlie  delay  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many to  accept  the  inevitable  results  of  her  military 
failure  and  to  begin  payment  of  the  indemnities  fixed 
\>y  the  Allied  Commission  has  seriously  retarded  the 
stabilization  of  European  business  and  economic  con- 
ditions. The  out-cropping  of  old  jealousies  in  South- 
eastern Europe,  besides  the  depreciation  of  currencies 
practically  thi'oughout  that  continent,  as  well  as  in 
India,  and  the  difficulty  of  arranging  credits  with 
Australia  have  all  been  factors  tending  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  cari-ying  on  the  usual  volume  of  inter- 
national trade.  In  Great  Britain,  where  Canada  had 
reason  to  expect  an  increase  in  genei-al  business,  and 
particularly  in  pulp  and  paper  dealings,  there  has  been 
a  most  unfortunate  upset  in  general  conditions  brought 
about  to  some  degree  by  the  factors  just  referred  to, 
but  precipitated  and  aggravated  by  the  stoppage  of 
coal  mining  and  the  consequent  disruption  of  nearly 
all  manufacturing  operations. 

The  effects  of  the  war  are  by  no  means  over,  and  the 
past  six  months  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  working  man  and  enormous  losses  to 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  world  generally 
was  pretty  well  stocked  up  with  high  priced  materials, 
the  cost  of  which  was  principally  the  result  of  liigli 
wages  paid  during  the  war.  European  countries  found 
that  wnth  their  depreciated  currencies  they  could 
undersell  the  product  of  labor  in  foreign  countries. 
The  threat  of  this  competition  and  the  rather  rapidly 
increasing  supply  of  labor  foretold  the  necessity  of 
wage  reductions.  The  idea  of  decreased  earnings  while 
the  price  of  commodities  remained  high  brought  about 
a  general  decrease  in  purchases,  and  this  very  soon 
was  reflected  in  diminished  manufacturing  operations 
and  consequent  increases  in  unemployment.  Along 
witli  this  came  a  restriction  of  credit  and  the  aban- 
donment of  construction  work  and  planned  extensions. 
The  curtailing  of  such  operations  was  also  influenced, 
and  is  still  influenced,  by  the  attempt  to  maintain  wages 
at  war  levels. 

Conditions  have  shown  marked  improvement  since 
last  spring,  due  principally  to  the  recovery  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  is,  however,  a 
long  way  to  go.     It  is  quite  generally  expected  that 


trade  will  pick  up  noticeably  during  the  fall.  We  can 
all  help  to  bi-ing  about  the  recovery  by  going  on  as  if 
we  fully  expected  conditions  to  continue  to  improve. 
It  is  only  by  taking  such  an  attitude  that  conditions 
will  improve.  With  the  return  of  confidence,  and  in 
the  anticipation  of  something  akin  to  prosperity,  we 
may  expect  money  to  be  more  ea,sily  available.  This 
will  mean  that  consti'uction  programs  can  be  proceeded 
with  and  building  operations  go  forward.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  start  building  now,  and  anything  like  a 
general  resumption  along  these  lines  will  be  like  the 
casting  of  a  stone  into  a  smooth  pond  of  water — the 
ripples  extend  to  the  shores  on  every  side — and  activity 
and  employment  will  increase  in  all  lines  of  industry. 
A  reduction  in  M-ages  to  a  degree  dependent  upon  the 
aliility  to  sell  the  product  of  labor  in  competition  with 
conditions  elsewhere  does  not  mean  that  it  is  done  for 
the  selfish  profit  of  the  manufacturer  but  may,  and 
should,  mean  that  it  is  his  last  step  in  bringing  his 
business  to  a  condition  where  he  can  afford  to  resume 
operations  and  give  employment  to  something  like  a 
normal  force. 

Noliody  wants  to  experience  another  winter  and 
spring  like  the  seasons  just  past.  There  is  bound  to 
be  some  lag  in  the  general  recovery  of  business  and 
consequently  considerable  unemployment  and  hard- 
ship. All  this,  however,  can  be  materially  alleviated 
by  immediately  giVing  thoughtful  consideration  to 
measures  for  increasing  opportunities  for  labor,  and 
thus  starting  in  motion  again  the  unending  cycle  by 
which  money  earned  and  spent  by  each  will  gradually 
find  its  way  around  the  whole  circle  of  business  re- 
lationships and  transactions  and  come  back  again  to 
the  starting  point.  Both  the  manufacturer  and  user  of 
paper  has  his  part  to  play  in  the  general  scheme  of 
modern  business.  It  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that  each 
one  will  do  his  part  to  bring  about  better  conditions 
during  the  coming  winter  by  taking  careful  thought 
and  making  careful  plans  now. 


EMBARGO    RESOLUTION    BACK    AGAIN. 

It  is  with  no  great  surprise  that  we  learn  that  the 
United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  Canada 
so  as  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  an  arrangement  where- 
by pulpwood  may  flow  unrestricted  to  the  mills  across 
tlie  line.  The  measure  has  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  it  will  uudoulitedly  be  passed 
without  any  great  objection.  Practically  the  same  bill 
was  passed  by  the  last  congress,  but  failed  to  become 
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a  law  because  it  was  not  signed  by  President  Wilson. 
Thei'e  is  harcHy  any  doubt  that  President  Harding  will 
complete  the  steps  necessary  to  its  enactment. 

Tliat,  however,  is  but  the  first  step  in  proceedings. 
We  fail  to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  hope  of 
ultimate  success  in  such  an  undertaking.  A  commis- 
sion will  doubtless  be  appointed,  and  they  may  visit 
the  Provincial  and  Dominion  authorities  considerably 
to  their  enjoj'ment,  but  also  at  considerable  useless 
expense  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Provinces  in  regard  to  restrictions  on  pulp- 
wood  cut  on  erowu  lands  has  been  plainly  and  force- 
fully stated  by  the  authorities  on  numerous  occasions. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  tighten  up  than  loosen  up  on 
the  regulations.  It  is  a  point  in  human  psychology 
that  arguing  a  matter  frequently  i-esults  in  even  firmer 
conviction  that  one  is  right  in  his  opinion.  That  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  case  in  arguing  the  matter  of 
pulpwood  exportation.  The  more  light  that  is  thrown 
ou  the  conditions  of  the  forest  and  the  present  and 
future  drains  on  this  great  natural  resource  of  the 
Dominion  will  most  certainly  result  in  strengthening 
the  attitude  of  the  Provincial  Governments  toward 
careful  conservation  of  Canadian  forests.  In  fact,  it 
^vill  be  very  surprising  if  a  discussion  of  this  matter 
does  not  result  in  going  beyond  the  restrictions  already 
imposed  upon  crown  laud  wood  and  laying  an  export 
tax  on  pulpwood  cut  from  freehold  lands. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Canada 's  future  that  the 
forests  be  maintained  at  their  highest  state  of  effi- 
cienc.y,  and  this  will  require  the  expenditure  of  far 
larger  sums  in  administration  and  protection  than  are 
being  spent  at  the  present  time^  An  export  tax  will 
be  a  considerable  source  on  such  income.  The  final 
argument  to  our  mind  against  the  advisability  of  re- 
opening the  pulpwood  discussion  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  nature  of  the  permanent  tariff  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  bill,  as  predicted  in  reports,  are  not 
likely  to  put  Canadians  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  they 
will  be  in  favor  of  voluntarily  giving  any  ground 
whatever  in  the  way  of  letting  down  on  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  exporting  pulpwood. 


COBWEBS. 

A  humble  suggestion  to  the  Salons  in  London :  Tlie 
British  paper  mills  are  threatened  with  extinction  be- 
cause foreign  paper  is  placed  on  the  English  market 
at  prices  below  the  domestic  cost  of  production.  Since 
a  maximum  price  was  set  during  the  war,  why  not 
take  the  war's  effects  into  consideration  and  now  fix 
a  minimum  price  that  will  give  the  mills  a  "living 
wage?" 


Friend  Beck  writes  on  a  post  card  showing  a  street 
in  Ornskoldsvik,  Sweden  :  There  is  a  large  sulpliite 
mill  here,  with  what  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  digester 
in  existence — capacity  25  tons,  also  a  couple  of  re- 
volving digesters.  They  have  10,000  tons  of  bleached 
sulphite  stored  up  and  no  market — conditions  typical 
of  the  trade  here. 


The  Broke  Hustler  says  that  Arthur  Hoyt  caught  a 
fish  that ' '  ran  over  3  feet  and  weighed  over  20  pounds. ' ' 
We  don't  believe  a  fish  can  run. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  says  that  4,968 
machine  hours'  lost  time  in  newsprint  mills  in  May,  due 
to  "Other  reasons,"  includes  5,030  hours  due  to  labor 
conditions. ! 


In  our  story  of  the  Technical  Section  trip,  we  neg- 
lected to  mention  that  the  official  welcome  to  Grand 
'Mere  was  extended  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Sabbaton.  He  ex- 
pressed at  the  dinner  what  everybody  had  been  doing 
all  day  for  the  visitors.  On  the  same  occasion,  Mr. 
John  Stadler,  of  the  Belgian  Industrial  Company,  in- 
timated that  there  would  be  something  doing  in  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls.  He  is  some  prophet ;  perhaps  his  altitude 
gives  greater  vision. 


Exports  of  newsprint  to  the  United  States  in  April, 
1921,  were  56,883  tons,  only  422  tons  less  than  in  April, 
1920.  The  total  was  64,783  as  against  60,098  a  year 
ago,  due  to  heavier  shipments  from  Germany  and 
Scandinavia. 


320  TONS  A  DAY  AT  LAURENTIDE. 

Mill  production  at  Grand  Mere  went  forward  still 
another  notch  during  May,  to  the  greatest  output  yet 
recorded  there,  when  an  average  of  320  tons  of  news- 
print daily  was  established  on  all  machines.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  best  previous  figure,  that  for  April,  by  about 
12  tons  a  day.  The  increase  was  chiefly  to  enhanaed 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  new  machines,  numbers 
eight  and  nine,  which  accounted  for  100  tons  of  the 
thiei  daily  production  between  them.  For  several  days 
the  two  big  creations  turned  out  nearly  their  maximum 
capacity,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  140  tons  daily.  In 
April,  these  machines  averaged  a  total  of  100  tons 
daiy. 

The  efficiency  leadieTsliip  went  to  number  seven  with 
90-9  per  cent,  with  number  five  in  second  place  with 
90-3  per  cent.  Number  nine  led  the  new  machines  with 
75.7  per  cent,  with  number  eight  at  65.9  per  cent. 


Imports    of   woodpulp   into    the   United   States   for 
April  MTro  only  about  half  the  amoxints  a  year  ago. 


WHO  WANTS  A  PICTURE? 

The  picture  of  the  group  of  technical  section  dele- 
gates at  Shawinigan  Falls  is  fine.  Wi?  are  advisec\  that 
copies  can  be  had  at  one  dollar  each.  Send  your  green- 
back to  Mr.  Daucpy,  Belgian  Industrial  Company, 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.  The  picture  will  be  reprodueieid 
in  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  next  week. 
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By  EDWARD  BECK,  Publicity  Dept., 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  May  21. — The  first  impression 
obtained  by  a  Canadian  investigating  forestry  in 
Sweden  is  that  the  industry  here  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  is  more  or  less  an  exact  science.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  body  of  Swedish  foresters, 
for  instance,  sitting  down  to  discuss  seriously  some  of 
the,  to  them,  elemental  (juestions  concerning  methods 
of  conservation  and  cutting  such  as  still  engage  for- 
estry minds  in  other  lands.  They  have  passed  that 
stage  here.  Forestry  is  a  scientific  business.  They 
have  been  at  it  for  centuries.  Upon  it  largely  rests  the 
nation's  material  welfare. 

The  state  and  the  private  interests,  furthermore,  are 
not  in  conflict.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  general  policies,  and  certainly 
no  hindrance  to  proper  development,  by  reluctance 
to  provide  the  required  funds,  whether  these  are  drawn 
from  the  public  exchequer  or  from  private  sources. 

A  Swedish  forestry  expert,  Herr  C.  A.  Agardh,  is  on 
record  as  writing,  in  1857,  that  "It  may  be  said  that 
the  position  of  Sweden  as  an  independent  nation  and 
as  a  civilized  countiy  is  contingent  upon  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  forests,"  and  in  1921,  Prof.  Gun- 
nar  Anderson,  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  Stockholm, 
says,  in  an  introduction  to  a  work  on  the  Natural 
Resources  of  Sweden,  after  considering  Sweden's  pos- 
sessions in  minerals,  water  powers  and  agricultural 
and  other  natural  possibilities,  that  "nature  has  pre- 
sented Sweden  with  no  source  of  wealth  to  be  compared 
with  what  lies  slumbering  the  depths  of  the  forests." 
The  purpose  of  this  and  succeeding  articles  will  be  to 
disclose  the  manner  and  the  means  obtaining  in  Swe- 
den to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  this  great  natural 
asset  and  to  ensure  its  permanency  as  well  as  to  con- 
trast these  means  and  methods  with  those  employed 
in  Canada,  where  the  forest  wealth  is  not  less  im- 
portant, if  perhaps  not  at  present  so  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Investigating  forestry  in  Stockholm,  Sweden's  beau- 
tiful capital,  is  naturally  confined  to  visits  to  Govern- 
mental bureaus,  talks  with  departmental  officials,  an 
inspection  of  the  very  notable  school  of  forestry  and 
its  adjacent  research  laboratory,  than  which  there  is 
probably  none  better  equipped  or  better  conducted. 
Actual  visits  to  the  forests  are  to  follow. 

The  forest  areas  of  Sweden  cover  some  fifty-five 
million  acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  in  private 
ownership  and  the  rest  government  owned.  The  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  government  and  the  pri- 
vate owners  is  readily  apparent.  It  manifests  itself 
in  close  co-operation  by  both  interests  for  the  protec- 
tion and  betterment  of  existing  forests  and  of  provi- 
sion for  their  perpetuation.  On  the  surface,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  complete  harmony.  It  is  true  that — "the  future 
of  Sweden  lies  in  her  forests,"  and  that  the  State  is 
trying  to  increase  its  holdings  by  the  purchase  of 
pMvate  forests  wherever  possible,  but  there  is  no  gen- 
eral demand  for  the  confiscation,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  of  the  private  holdings. 

All  cutting,  whether  on  private  or  public  lands,  is 
subject  to  the  same  strict  regulation!*.  Private  o^vners 
willingly  submit  to  whatever  rules  are  impo.sed  for 
the  general  good.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  will  be  dealt  Avith  later. 


Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  public  forests  arc 
not  sold  or  leased  to  private  interests  as  in  Canada. 
When  the  Government  has  pulpwood  or  other  standing 
timber  to  dispose  of,  its  foresters  go  into  the  forests 
and  mark  each  individual  tree  to  be  cut  down  with  an 
individual  number.  These  trees  may  be  scattered  over 
a  wide  area  and  separated  by  considerable  distances  or 
they  may  be  grouped  together,  as  circumstances  dic- 
tate. The  right  to  cut  the  trees  thus  selected  for  cut- 
ting is  then  disposed  of  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  There  is  seldom  any  lack  of  competition,  as 
most  of  the  pulp  and  lumher  companies  are  only  too 
anxious  to  conserve  their  own  resources  by  buying 
when  they  can  buy  to  advantage. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Swedish  timber  regu- 
lations is  that  immediate  profit  from  the  felled  timber 
is  never  made  the  chief  consideration.  Everything  is 
subordinated  to  the  purpose  of  eijsuring  a  permanent 
yield  of  wood.  Selection  of  trees  for  cutting  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  improving  the  remaining  forest.  The 
"diameter  limit"  regulation,  as  observed  by  some  of 
the  Canadian  provinces,  under  which  all  trees  cut  are 
required  not  to  fall  below  a  certain  prescribed  mini- 
mum trunk  measurement,  appears  to  have  no  place  in 
Swedish  forests.  Weak  and  immature  trees  are  first 
to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  give  the  sturdier  ones  a 
better  chance  for  development.  If  there  is  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  employed,  it  would  appear  to  be  that  no 
tree  capable  of  increased  development  is  allowed  to  be 
cut  until  it  has  reached  its  maximum  growth,  unless 
for  the  purpose,  as  already  stated,  of  giving  a  more 
promising  tree  a  better  chance.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  indiscriminate  cutting.  All  waste  is  eliminated. 
Trees  are  cut  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
ground.  High  stumps  are  unknown.  Slash  and  other 
debris  is  never  left  on  the  floor  of  the  forest  to  incite 
forest  fires  or  serve  as  a  breeding  place  for  wood-de- 
stroying insect  pests.  Swedish  lumbermen  aim  to 
utilize  every  waste  product  from  their  lumbering  oper- 
ations. Top  logs,  even  down  to  one  or  two  inches  in 
top  diameter,  are  bundled  and  strapped  with  steel  wire 
and  floated  to  the  nearest  charcoal  plant  to  be  con- 
verted into  charcoal.  What  waste  cannot  be  utilized 
is  destroyed. 

Swedish  forests,  as  a  rule,  are  comprised  of  about  80 
per  cent  conifers  and  20  per  cent  broad-leaf  species. 
Trees  mature  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in 
from_  75  to  80  years.  In  some  instances,  however,  they 
require  two  or  three  times  as  long.  Reforestation, 
which  is  carried  on,  on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  will 
be  dealt  with  later. 

An  important  feature  in  helping  to  bring  about  these 
desirable  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
logging  in  Swedish  forests  is  supervised  by  the  forester, 
In  Canada,  in  most  instances,  the  forestry  and 'the  log- 
ging departments  are  separate  and  independent  insti- 
tutions. They  are  frequently  antagonistic.  The  form- 
er is  usually  concerning  with  scientific  forestry  and 
with  making  the  most  of  the  raw  material ,-  the  latter's 
principal  object  is  to  make  as  many  logs  at  a  low  cost 
as  possible.  In  Sweden  the  forester  is  in  full  charge. 
He  will  not  permit  the  sacrifice  of  the  forest  even  for 
a  temporary  benefit  of  cheap  logs.  It  is  a  point  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  Canadian  lumbermen  and 
limit-holders. 
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TELL   OF   LOG   SHRINKAGE   AND   TAX  ALLOW- 
ANCE ON  PULP  WOOD  CUTTINGS. 

Shrinkage  estimates  ranging  from  18-6  per  cent 
down  to  7-2  per  cent  are  given  by  various  correspon- 
dents in  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  "Woodlands 
Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
requesting  information  on  the  shrinkage  of  12-foot  logs 
when  measured  by  the  cord  and  then  cut  to  4-foot 
lengths  and  remeasured.  Following  are  typical  replies, 
including  one  which  shows  an  increase : 

New  York — Averaging  12  to  13  per  cent,  varying 
with  the  size  of  tlie  timber. 

Wisconsin — Shrinkage  of  7-2  per  cent,  increasing 
with  excessive  taper. 

Maine — Pulpwood  logs  measiired  with  caliper  rule 
and  sawed  to  4-t'oot  lengths  usually  give  a.  small  over- 
run ;  in  other  words,  they  pile  up  more  cords  in  4-foot 
lengths  than  the  caliper  rule  in  the  logs  gives. 

Canada — Shrinkage,  peeled  logs,  16-5  per  cent; 
shrinkage,  peeled  logs,  18-6  per  cent,  the  latter  reply 
also  giving  a  waste  of  9-35  per  cent  in  short  pieces  in 
excess  of  12-foot  lengths,  and  3-6  per  cent  as  the  vol- 
ume of  the  bark  from  peeling. 

Some  equally  interesting  replies  were  received  in 
reply  to  a  request  from  the  Woodlands  section  for 
opinions  on  the  methods  of  handling  depletion  char- 
ges on  timber  land  investments,  extracts  from  which 
are  given  below: 

From  New  York— "In  some  cases,  land  might  not 
have  an  appreciable  value,  while  in  other  cases,  it  cer- 
tainly would  have.  For  instance,  in  New  York  State 
most  of  the  pulpwood  lands,  after  being  lumbered  over, 
could  be  sold  immediately  for  at  least  $5  or  $6  per  acre 
to  the  State,  but  many  tracts  are  being  held  for  future 
growth,  their  value  for  this  purpose  being  considered 
probably  greater  than  the  present  selling  price-  If  the 
tract  in  question  was  valuable  or  would  be  valuable 
after  the  removal  of  the  merchantable  pulpwood,  the 
present  value  of  the  land  should  be  deducted  from  the 
forest  capital  before  charging  off  the  value  of  the  stand 
of  timber." 

From  Maine— "My  understanding  of  the  Govern- 
ment requirements  is  as  foUows:  Owners  must  set  up 
capital  investment  by  itemizing  all  the  factors  of  value 
in  the  purchase  as  follows,  making  some  arbitrary  as- 
sumptions : 

Land — 3,000  acres  at  $1-00  per  acre $  3,000-00 

Pulpwood— 40,000  cords  at  $1-05 42,000-00 

Softwood   sawlogs— 1,!500   M.B.F.    at   .$2.00 

perM.B.F 3,000-00 

Hardwood— 2,000  M.B.F.  at  50c 1,000.00 

Other  valuable  considerations 1,000-00 

Total  Set  Up  value  (purchase  price)--   •-     $50,000-00 

"If  the  owner  then  cuts  2,000  cords  of  pulpwood  per 
year  for  twenty  years  he  depletes  his  capital  invest- 
ment at  the  rate  of  $2,100- 00  per  year  or  a  total  deple- 
tion of  $42,000.00-  This  leaves  him,  provided  he  cuts 
nothing  else,  with  an  investment  of  $8,000.  If  he  then 
sells,  he  pays  an  income  tax  on  anything  over  $8,000 
he  receives,  or  deducts  as  a  loss  on  his  return  for  the 
year  of  the  sale  the  amount  under  $8,000  he  receives. 
In  no  ease  can  he  completely  deplete  his  $50,000  be- 
cause he  ha.s  had  the  land  until  he  sells  it.  In  my 
opinion  the  method  the  Government  requires  is  the  best 
business  method  of  carrying  the  account." 

From  Canada — "Our  accounting  department  thinks 
it  would  not  be  logical  to  charge  off  the  initial  invest- 


ment on  the. basis  of  the  forest  capital  in  twenty  years,. 
but  rather  that  a  sinking  fund  of  $1  per  cord  should 
be  set  aside  to  replace  the  timber.  The  value  of  the 
land  should,  of  course,  be  sub.stracted  from  the  original 
cost  if  the  land  was  purchased  in  fee  simple,  as  the  land 
will  still  be  the  property  of  the  purchaser  after  the 
timber  is  cut." 

From  Wisconsin — "All  of  the  large  lumber  com- 
panies are  establishing  stumpage  values  for  each  class 
of  material  and  charging  it  off  each  year  according  to 
the  production  of  each  particular  class." 

From  Massachusetts — "The  total  investment,  less  a 
residual  value  to  be  determined,  divided  by  the  esti- 
mated number  of  units  of  merchantable  timber  would 
give  a  unit  cost  per  unit.  This  unit  cost  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  units  removed  in  any  given  accounting 
period  would  give  a  total  of  allowable  depreciation 
for  that  period.  In  a  typical  case,  $50,000,  minus  a 
residual  value  which  for  sake  of  illustration  we  may 
call  $10,000,  divided  by  40,000  cords  of  merchantable 
timber,  would  produce  a  unit  cost  of  $1  per  cord.  If 
the  timber  is  to  be  removed  at  the  rate  of  2,000  cords 
per  year,  the  yearly  depreciation  charge  would  be  $2,- 

000  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  would  total  $40,- 
000" 

From  New  York — "My  opinion  is  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  would  allow  depletion  of  initial 
investment  only  on  the  basis  on  which  it  was  bought. 

1  should  go  on  the  safe  side,  so  that,  in  case  there  was 
any  shortage  of  the  pulpwood,  I  had  charged  off 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  purchase  price." 


Primitive  methods  of  drying  paper  on    l>oards   in    h.sc 
in   Japan. — From    Martin's    Papyrus. 


REGARDING  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The  following  letter  is  received  from  Consul  B.  K. 

Kyznor,  at  Montreal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  ronor  to  inform  you  that  the 
latest  customs  tariff  amendment  concerning  the  im- 
jiortation  of  goods  from  countries  with  depreciated 
currency,  does  not  apply  to  goods  imported  from 
( V.echfi-slovakia  since  this  country  has  neither  a  pro- 
claimed nor  a  .standard  currency. 

The  import  duty  on  Czecho-slovak  goods  imported 
from  Czecho-slovakia,  is  computed  under  the  previ- 
ous general   tariff  and  remains  the   same  as  before 
the  aforesaid  amendment  was  enforced. 
That  looks  as  if  there  would  be  no  eounter-eurrent  of 

fraile  to  speak  of. 
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Grinding  Tests  of  Average  Infected  and  Sound  Pulpwood' 


By  JOHN  S.  BATES. 


The  mill  expei'iments  described  iii  this  paper  were 
carried  out  in  May,  1920,  at  the  Jouquiere  Mill  of  Price 
Bi-others  &  Co.  Limited.  The  main  object  was  to  com- 
pare the  yields  of  groundwood  pulp  from  average,  in- 
fected and  sound  ])ulpwood.  At  the  .same  time  various 
measurements  of  the  wood  and  tests  of  tlie  pulp  were 
made. 

During  the  week  previous  to  tlie  runs  over  five  cords 
each  of  infected  wood,  sound  balsam  fir  and  sound 
spruce  were  .sorted  from  the  regular  .supply  coming 
from  the  l)lock  pile.  The  two-foot  blocks  had  been 
.stored  for  about  a  year  with  some  of  the  bai'k  still  on. 
The  selected  rotten  wood  was  discolored  brown  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  wood 
mass,  although  no  partievdar  estimations  were  made. 
Some  punky  blocks  were  present,  but  in  general  tliL^ 
infected  portions  were  still  firm.  Heart  rot  was  the 
most  common,  while  sap  rot  was  noticed  in  some  cases 
where  the  bark  had  remained  on  the  })locks.  Nearly  all 
the  sorted  rotten  wood  ]>roved  to  be  balsam  fir,  so  that 
true  comparison  should  be  with  sound  balsam  fir.  The 
average  wood  u.sed  for  comparison  was  about  half  bal- 
sam fir  and  half  spruce,  with  perhaps  5  or  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  mass  sliowing  signs  of  infection. 


*  This  is  the  second  paper  on  the  use  of  decayed 
l)ulpwood.  The  next  will  be  "Cooking  decayed  wood  by 
the  Soda  Process",  by  E.  Sutermeister. 

WOOD  AND  PULP 


On  the  day  of  the  tests  the  sorted  piles  of  special  wood 
went  in  turn  to  the  knife  barkers  and  from  there  to  the 
grinder  room.  The  first  run  was  made  on  regular  aver- 
age i^ulpwood  already  in  the  grinder  room.  Five  cords 
of  ros.sed  wood  were  ground  in  each  run.  These  cords 
were  measured  in  the  regular  racks,  each  of  which  was 
supposed  to  represent  one-quarter  of  a  cord.  Of  the 
twenty  racks  of  wood  used  in  each  case  about  six  were 
.specially  examined.  The  two-foot  blocks  were  first 
counted  and  then  weighed  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time 
on  a  Fairbanks  scale.  Each  block  was  immersed  in 
water  held  in  a  special  cylinder  to  determine  the  solid 
volume  directly.  As  less  than  one-third  of  the  wood 
was  measured  in  detail,  some  of  the  average  figures  are 
not  very  accurate.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  moisture  con- 
tent, blocks  were  taken  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
conveyor  and  a  disc  sample  of  each  block  was  cut  by 
circular  saw  for  oven-drying,  although  this  method  of 
sampling  was  not  as  fair  as  might  be  desired. 

Six  grinders  were  employed  and  records  of  the  grind- 
ing conditions  were  taken.  The  pulp  was  pumped  as 
usual  through  the  bull  screen  and  rotary  screens,  the 
tailings  being  refined  in  a  Jordan.  The  "regular"  pnlp 
of  Nrs.  ]  and  2  grades  was  weighed  in  laps  from  the 
wet  machines,  while  the  screenings  were  weighed  in  laps 
fi'om  a  separate  wet  machine.  The  pulp  was  sampled 
Ihroughout  for  average  moisture  content  in  order  to 
MEASUREMENTS. 

Run  No.  1  Run  No.  2  Run  No.  3  Run  No.  4  Runs  Nos. 
Average        Infected        Sound        Sound        3  &  4 
Wood  Wood       Balsam        Spruce  Combined 


WOOD  USED. 

Species,  approx.  balsam  fir,   % 50  95 

Species,  apprcx.  spruce,  % ^0  ^ 

Measured  wood,  cords 5  5 

2-foot  blocks  per  cord 246  212 

Estimated  average  diameter,  inches 6  6.5 

Solid  vohmie  per  cord,  cu.  ft 90.0  89.0 

Wet  weight  per  c-ord,  lbs 4026  3858 

Average  moisture,   9( 47.2  51.9 

Oven-dry  weight   per  cord,  lbs ■      2130  1855 

Oven-dry  weight  per  cu.  ft.,  lbs 23.6  20.8 

Oven-drv  weight  per  standard  cord  of  95  .scilid  cu.  ft..  .        2245  1975 

PULP  YIELDS. 

Air-dry  regular  |ndp  i^er  cord,  lbs 1934  1696 

Air-dry  screenings  per  cord,  lbs 221  238 

Total  air-dry  pnl))  per  cord,  lbs 2155  1934 

Total  air-dry  l)nli)  jier  standard  cord  of  95  solid  cu.  ft.  il)s       2273  2064 

Yield   of  total   oven-drv   pulj)   Iniscd   nn   over-di-v   wood 

by  weight,  9;    ..    .' 91.1  93.9 

Freeness  tests  at   0.4',,'    and  20°     C.   Un.screened    stock  196 

from  grinders 

Screened  .stock  to  wet  machines 87  98 

GRINDING   CONDITIONS. 

Rui  No.  1 
Average 
Wood 
Six  stones   (5  Lombard,  1    lCnii)irc)   eacli  given  one  bur- 
ring during  the  day. 
.\verage  diameter  45.3  inches. 

Average  speed  of  stones,  r.  ]i.  m 

Average  water  pi-essui'e,  lbs.  pci-  s(|.  in 

Average  temperature  of  i)ulp  in  grinder  pits.       *   F..  . 
Total  time  of  grinding,  hours 


100 

50 

100 

50 

5 

5 

10 

196 

174 

185 

6.7 

7.1 

6.9 

92.2 

87.9 

9a.  0 

3884 

3985 

3935 

50.2 

41.1 

45.6 

1940 

2340 

2140 

21.0 

26 . 6 

23.8 

1995 

2530 

2260 

1870 

325 

2195 

2316 

92.3 


!70 


116 


180 


91 


Run  No.  2 

Run  No.  .'! 

Run  N0.4 

Infected 

Sound 

Sound 

Wood 

Balsam 

Spruce 

240 

258 

257 

256 

52 

54 

53 

53 

157 

160 

153 

146 

3 

21/1 

21/2 

31/2 
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calculate  the  weights  of  air-dry  pul])  (10  per  (^eiil 
moisture).  No  measurements  were  made  of  bull  screen- 
ings and  white  water  losses.  After  each  run  the  sj's- 
tem  was  allowed  to  wash  clean,  but  sufficient  time  was 
not  allowed  after  the  third  run  so  that  the  pulp  yields 
from  sound  balsam  fir  and  sound  spruce  had  to  be 
combined  in  the  calculations. 

The  quality  of  pulp  in  each  case  was  determined  by 
general  appearance,  microscopic  examinations,  freeness 
tests  and  action  on  the  paper  machine.  Tlie  freeness 
tests  were  made  in  the  Green  drainage  tester  at  an 
oven-dry  consistency  of  0.4  per  cent  and  a  temperature 
of  20.  degrees  Centigrade.  The  paper  machine  trials 
were  carried  out  on  newsprint  mixtures  Containing  about 
27  per  cent  of  sulphite  with  the  machine  running  about 
575  feet  per  minute. 

Summary  of  Results. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  the  tables  and  tlie  more 
important  conclusions  are  discussed  below. 

The  measured  cord  averaged  about  90  cu.  ft.  of  solid 
wood,  with  some  variations  from  run  to  run.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  numerous  blocks  noticeably  under  24 
inches  in  length  and  considering  the  rather  rougli  me- 
thod of  estimating  cordage  in  quarter-cord  racks,  it  was 
considered  that  the  measured  cord  was  lightly  smaller 
than  the  true  cord  of  128  eu.  ft.  Assuming  that  the 
normal  or  "standard"  cord  of  rossed  pulpwood  is  equi- 
valent to  95  cu.  ft.  of  solid  wood,  the  wood  and  pulp 
figures  calculated  to  this  uniform  basis  have  been  added 
in  the  tables  for  comparison  with  the  figures  based  on 
cords  as  measured.  In  fact,  the  cord  is  such  a  variable 
and  uncertain  measure  that  care  has  to  be  taken  in  in- 
terpreting the  results  of  wood  tests. 

The  most  significant  variations  in  tlie  wood  measure- 
ments were  the  differences  in  the  weights  of  actual  wood 
per  cord  and  per  cubic  foot  of  solid  wood.  The  oven- 
din*  (moisture-free)  weight  of  infected  wood  per  cu.  ft. 
(20.8)  was  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  sound  balsam 
fir  (21.0  lb. "I  showing  that  decay  had  not  caused  much 
loss  of  wood  substance.  The  infected  wood  weighed 
about  12  per  cent  less  than  average  wood  (23.6  lbs.). 
Sound  balsam  fir  was  21  per  cent  lighter  than  sound 
spi-uce  (26.6  lb.),  while  average  wood  was  about  midway 
between  the  two. 

The  yields  of  groundwood  pulp  were  almost  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  weights  of  actual  wood.  The  air- 
dry  pulp  iier  measured  cord  was  least  from  infected 
wood  at  1934  lbs.  and  highest  from  sound  wood  at  2195 
from  averagre  wood,  93.9  per  cent  from  infected  wood 
was  about  90  per  cent  of  the  yield  from  average  wood, 
so  that  the  apparent  "shrinkage"  was  10  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand  the  yields  of  oven-dry  pulp  based  on 
oven-dry  wood  were  all  about  the  same,  91.1  per  cent 
from  averasre  wood,  93.9  per  cent  from  infected  wood 
and  92.3  per  cent  from  sound  wood.  Although  some  of 
the  measurements  were  subject  to  slight  inaccuracies,  it 
mav  be  said  in  genei-al  that  the  total  quantities  of  pulu 
\-aried  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dry  weights  of  M-ood, 
with  yields  of  about  92  per  cent  on  the  oven-dry  weicht 
basis.  The  infected  wood  therefore  yielded  better  tlian 
was  expected. 

The  grinding  conditions  were  normal  and  fairly  uni- 
form throughout  the  runs.  The  time  of  grinding  was  a 
striking  factor,  the  infected  wood  being  ground  in  21^ 
hours  while  the  sound  si)ruce  required  3i^  hours. 

Qualitj'  of  puln  was  a  secondary  consideration  in  the 
tests  but  some  of  the  observations  were  of  interest.  The 
pulp  from  infected  -wood  was  decidedly  brown  in  colour, 


while  the  spnu-e  i>ulp  was  certaiidy  the  best  in  general 
a]ipearance.  Miscro.scopic  examination  showed  tiie  in- 
fected |)u]p  to  be  a  mixture  of  coarse  fil)res  witii  a  large 
amount  of  fine  wood  flour,  whereas  the  other  pulps  were 
less  extreme  in  variation  of  fibre  sizes.  The  freeness 
tests  showed  little  difference  in  drainage  properties  be- 
tween infected  and  average  pulps,  but  the  balsam  fir 
fibres  were  considerably  freer  than  the  rest. 

The  newsprint  paper  runs  gave  jn-actical  tests  of  (}ua- 
lity  in  relation  to  action  of  the  groundwood  puli)s  on 
the  paper  machine.  A  beater  was  furnished  with  spruce 
groundwood  and  about  27  per  cent  of  regular  sulphite; 
on  the  paper  machine  the  stock  ran  well  with  no  breaks 
and  the  paper  produced  was  of  good  color.  Tender  the 
same  conditions  the  balsam  fir  groundwood  mixture 
caused  a  number  of  breaks  and  the  stock  was  rather 
"soft",  although  the  paper  tested  almost  as  well.  In- 
fected pulp  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  aver- 
age groundwood  in  the  beater  along  with  the  usual  pro- 
l)ortion  of  sulphite.  On  the  paper  jnachine  the  stock 
was  slow  and  sticky,  and  there  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  taking  the  M-et  sheet  off  the  couch  roll  to  the 
presses.  There  were  many  breaks  and  very  little  finish- 
ed paper  was  produced.  The  paper  made  tested  sur- 
prisingly well,  but  was  decidedly  brown  in  color.  The 
quality  of  infected  groundwood  is  therefore  nuich  in- 
ferior for  papermaking.  If  rotten  wood  has  to  be 
ground,  it  appears  that  the  pulp  should  be  mixed  in 
small  amounts  w-itli  the  regular  supply  of  groundwood. 

As  a  guide  to  the  storage  qualities  of  the  different 
]nilps,  some  twenty  laps  from  each  run  were  placed  in 
a  damp  kiln  where  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  fungi  and  moulds.  After  six  months  the  laps 
of  infected  groundwood  were  much  worse  and  .some 
were  .so  weak  that  they  fell  to  pieces  on  handling.  By 
contact  the  infected  pulp  had  carried  the  fungus  action 
into  some  of  the  average  laps  adjoining,  and  in  these 
cases  red  rot  had  seriously  affected  the  regular  ground- 
wood.  The  sound  balsam  fir  and  spruce  pulps  were  still 
in  good  condition.  The  results  were  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  infected  groundwood  spreading  decay 
tiirough  a  jiile  of  pulp  in  storage. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wi.shes  to  acknowledge  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  W.  Finnegan,  Groundwood  Super- 
intendent, and  all  others  who  assisted  in  the  grinding 
tests. 


CANADIAN  MONEY  O.K. 

A  judgment  of  interest  to  Canadian  business  meu 
whose  dealings  involve  the  somewihat  tangled  question 
of  "gold  coin"  payments  .has  been  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  a  dispute  between  the  Somerville  Paper 
Box  Company,  London,  Ontario,  and  the  American 
Chicle    Companj'. 

By  the  decision  the  Canadian  concern  is  sueces.sful 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  American  Chicle  Company 
for  payment  in  gold  or  United  States  funds  of  $50,000 
due  on  a  mortgage  made  ten  years  ago.  This  moi-tgage 
agreement  called  for  pa.^-ment  in  "laAvful  money  of 
Canada  or  gold"  if  demanded. 

Because  of  exdhange  condition*^,  the  United  States 
firm  demanded  gold  in  repayment.  Orders-in-council 
in  Canada,  however,  pro.hibited  the  export  of  gold 
from  Canada  and  authorized  banks  to  meet  demands 
for  gold  with  paper  only.  The  London  concern  there- 
upon tendered  full  payment  in  Canadian  money  which 
the  American  Chicle  Company  refu.sed  to  accept. 

The  court  denided  that  the  Canadian  Company  wa.s 
within  its  rig^its  and  the  judgment  sets  forth  that 
payment  in  Canadian  funds  satisfies  the  debt. 
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A   Student  Apprentice  in  a  Paper  Mill 

My  A.  B.  COPPING,  Winner  of  the  Essay  Contest  of 
the  Technical  Section. 


Tlie  outline  of  stock  rouiiu: 
made  on  the  supposition  t/iat  we  can  produce  uniform 
stock  in  the  grinder  room  and  here  we  run  against 
what  appears  to  be,  and  in  truth  is,  a  formidable 
problem.  To  begin  with,  there  is  always  present  the 
animosity  of  some  old  timers  towards  anything  tluit 
savoui-s  of  theory  or  which  may  add  t<i  their  duties. 
Tjien  there  are  the  mechanical  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered and  such  uncontrollable  features  as  the 
qualities  of  stones  and  wood. 

Let  us  view  for  a  moment  the  situation.  We  have 
a  certain  type  of  grinder  in  good  state  of  repair.  As- 
suming that  the  wood  we  get  is  of  good  quality, 
what  variable  factors  can  make  for  good  stock?  TUe 
principal  ones  are,  temperature  of  grinding,  pressure, 
and  condition  of  the  stone. 

Lengthy  investigations  were  carried  out  on  the  ef- 
fects on  the  .stock  of  various  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures and  it  was  found  t.hat  uo  appreciable  difference 
■was  made  by  altering  either  of  these  conditions  from 
the  average  practice  of  the  mill,  though  automatic 
recorders  for  botlh  these  factors  were  deemed  highly 
advisable.  The  conditioning  of  the  stones  was  then 
looked  into,  and  here  was  found  t;ie  greatest  .source 
of  variation.  All  .stones  differ  in  texture  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly.  Here  becomes  apparent  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  form  of  supervision  of  the 
quality  of  the  output,  or  in  other  words,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stock  made  by  each  stone  in  the  mill  at 
intervals  or  at  least  one  hour  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  w/iich  comprise  each  day. 

The  Blue  Grasis  te.st  already  described  is  one  which, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  fills  the  need  and  thus  at  all  times  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  grinding  operations  knows  to 
quite  an  accurate  degree  the  condition  of  the  stone 
by  the  type  of  fibre  it  is  producing,  and  if  ;ie  sharpens 
the  stones  according  to  the  dictates  of  this  test  a  better 
and  more  uniform  gtoek  will  be  produced. 

The  usual  practice  of  some  foremen  in  sharpening 
is  to  do  so  by  instinct — and  though  any  of  them  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  good  to  let  a  stone  run  more  than 
about  eight  hours  without  some  attention,  several  cases 
of  long  runs  were  noted ;  one  being  of  a  stone  run- 
ning as  long  as  forty-two  liours  without  being  touched. 
Such  an  occvuTeuce  would  not  be  possible  if  a  sharp- 
ening record  were  kept  and  a  copy  left  by  each  fore- 
man   for   his   successor. 

A  Definition  of  Paper-making. 

The  idea  of  paper-making  in  a  nutshell  is  that 
fibres  are  put  into  water  and  tlhen  some  of  the  water 
is  removed  througjii  a  wire  screen,  the  fibres  forming 
a  mat  on  the  wire,  the  remaining  Avater  being  removed 
by  pressure  and  evaporation. 

Dyes. 

Groundwood  in  its  natural  state  has  a  yellowish 
color — papermakers  call  it  a  natural  color — and  in 
order  to  destroy  that  yellowish  tinge  and  give  to  the 
paper  at  times  a  pure  white,  again  a  blue-white,  aniline 
blue  dyes  (generally  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and 
Methyl  Violet)  are  added.     The  small  quantity  added 


(Continued  from  Page  659) 

and   cintrol,  has  been     has  no  effect,  however,  on  the  formation  of  a  sheet. 

Alum. 

Again.  Alum  is  added  —  about  .5  per  cent  by 
weight.  The  jiurpose  is  primarily  to  harden  the  pitches 
which  are  especially  prevalent  when  groundwood  has 
been  heated  too  mucji  during  -the  grinding  process 
and  wihich  is  always  present  when  balsam  and  jack 
pine  are  introduced.  (Ako  to  set,  or  fix,  the  color, 
—  Editor.) 

If  jiitch  is  present  and  alum  is  not  used,  the  wire 
becomes  clogged  by  a  resinous  deposit  and  tJiere  is 
also  this  same  resinous  deposit  on  the  jacket  and 
press  felts,  and  all  the  suction  boxes  become  filled 
up  with  the  pitchy  mass.  Modern  practice  jias  taught 
the  papei--maker  to  remove  this  objectionable  deposit 
by  an  extraordinary  liberal  use  of  kerosene  which 
extracts  the  resins. 

Ahun  also  tends  to  give  the  individual  traeheids 
a  somewhat  btittle  character  which  indeed  jhelps  in 
the  formation  of  a  .sheet.  It  prevents  to  a  degree 
what  the  papermaker  calls  a  soft  stock,  which  is 
difficult  to  remove  from  tjie  presses  and  consequently 
causes    low    production. 

Foaming. 
If  too  much  alum  is  used  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  stock  to  foam  at  the  flow  box  and  even  at  times 
on  the  wire.  Foam  also  is  caused  by  an  abundance  of 
hard  piilp  mixed  with  ordinary  slush  stock,  viz: — 
groundwood  pulp  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
suns  rays  becomes  burnt  and  is  hard  to  beat  up. 
Even  thougih  tjie  Jordan  is  set  hard  these  particles 
cannot  all  be  removed,  and  beating  against  one  another 
cause  the  foam. 

Free  and  Slow  Stock. 

Because  of  the  variations  in  the  conditions  of  the 
stock,  we  have  the  following  eon.siderations  —  in  the 
summertime  a  papermaker  will  say  that  llie  stock  is 
free  because  it  sheds  its  water  too  quickly,  i.  e., 
before  coming  to  the  suction  boxes.  T;he  expert 
papermaker  wants  water  left  in  the  .sheet  at  the  suc- 
tion boxes.  In  this  way  he  forms  his  sheet.  He  will 
tell  you  that,  due  to  the  temperature  difference  tlie 
stock  is  .slow  in  the  winter  time,  i.  e.,  it  is  loath  to 
shed  its  water,  and  at  times  all  t^e  water  cannot  be 
removed  at  the  suction  boxes  and  the  sheet  is  too 
soft  to  be  taken  off  tihe  presses,  due  to  the  amount 
of   waller  present. 

In  the  summer  time,  in  order  to  bring  the  water 
to  the  .suction  boxes,  the  machine  tender  will  advance 
his  apron  beyond  the  slice  and  lower  jiais  slice  and 
build  up  a  high  speed  behind  it.  Thus  the  water 
.si'.ioots  out  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  before,  all 
the  water  is  not  taken  out  at  the  table  rolls  and 
the  water  is  thus  carried  to  the  suction  boxes.  In 
the  winter  time  the  apron  is  moved  back  of  the  slice, 
the  Fourdrinier  is  lowered  a  little,  the  slice  is  raised 
and  a  lower  head  is  carried  back  of  the  slice.  Thus 
the  table  rolls  tend  to  remove  a  greater  quantity  of 
A\'ater  because  th-e  .stock  comes  on  to  the  wire  at  a 
.slower  rat.e  and  a  greater  depth  of  film.  Anotjier 
nu'asure   employed   by   the   machine   tender   is  to  stick 
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a   steam    i)ipe    in    the    wire    pit    to   free    up    the    stoek. 

However,    no   atlcinjjt    is   made   at   temperaure   eniitrdl. 

White  Water. 

All  influencing  factor  on  the  freeness  and  slowness 
of  stoek  as  demonstrated  by  Fishburn  is  "White  Water. 

In  tin's  matter  some  work  was  done  during  the  sum- 
mer using  the  Pisihburn  Tester.  A  sample  eac/i  of 
White  Water,  Sulphite,  Stuff  Chest  (Box)  Slush  and 
Groundwood  were  obtained  and  the  Sedimentation 
Time  noted  as  various  percentage  mixtures  of  Sulphite 
and  Groundwood,  Stuff  Chest  Slush  and  White  Water 
were  used.  The  re.sults  obtained  are  tabulated,  and  an 
example   giveu   on   the   curves   in    Fig.    4. 

A  few  years  ago  most  mills  ^ad  an  utter  disregard 
for  the  re-use  of  white  water  and  consequently  the 
fibre  wastes  were  enormous.  Now,  most  mills"  have 
a  haphazard  method  of  white  water  control  but  the 
losses  are  still  enormous. 

Shrinkage. 
The  average  papermaker  pays  very  little  attenticn 
to  sewer  losses  — his  one  aim  is  production,  and  he 
is  inclined  to  disregard  the  few  old  tons  of  o-ood 
paper-making  material  t/iat  daily  is  going  out  to'' the 
river.  Weirs  are  in  place  at  all  the  outlets  of  l.'ie 
sewei-s  in  the  Brompton  News  Mills  and  a  dailv  report 
is  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  tonnage  lost  in 
this  way.  In  addition  to  this,  the  individual  losses 
at  all  the  points  feeding  the  main  sewers  were  in- 
vestigated by  placing  weirs  of  a  type  suitable  to 
the  separate  cases  in  the  various  lines  of  flow.  Thus 
the  total  loss  per  day  was  analyzed  and  causes  of 
excessive    loss    e.nild    be    readily    traced    by    measuriu"- 


t,ne  flow  at  these  points  and  comparing  the  results 
vyith  those  obtained  when  conditions  were  normal. 
The  data  collected  in  this  manner  was  found  very 
useful  on  many  occasions  when  problenus  dealing  with 
the  available  white  water  were  dealt  with. 
Learning  the  System. 

It  was  realized  that,  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
investigation  in  a  mill,  those  investigating  sihould 
l>ec()me  tjioroughly  familiar  with  the  exi.sting  condi- 
tions and.  in  our  case,  with  the  machine,  particularly 
as  regards  the  flow  of  the  stock.  To  this  end,  nearly 
a  month  was  spent  around,  over  and  under  the  ma- 
ehmes.  The  whole  process  wa?  watched,  and  during 
this  time,  sketches  showing  the  locations  of  the  more 
important  piping  systems  were  made  and  colored. 
These  were  not  done  to  scale  — their  purpose  being 
merely  lo  aid  in  memorizing  the  system.  Three  of 
tlhe-c  are  appended  to  t^e  manuscript  (not  reproduced 
here) :  (1)  Stock  Routing  #  1  Machine.  (2)  Stock 
Routing  if  2  ilachine.     (3)   White  Water  System. 

As  many  factors  as  passible,  affecting  the  running 
of  the  machines,  were  looked  into  — no  definite  order 
being  observed,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  co-operate 
with  the  work  of  the  groundwood  crew. 

The  following  tests,  widely  varied  in  character,  but 
all    bearing    on    tjie    mill     operation,    are    quoted    as 
exaiiijiles    of    tjie    work    done   in   the   news   mills. 
Efficiency  of  Save-All. 

A  Brompton  Company  type  Save-All  was  found 
to  be  working  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  and  a 
test  of  its  efficiency  was  made  with  the  followiufr 
results :  —  "" 
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24-8-20. 
Waste    runniu'g   to    Sewer      58.9   cu.   ft./Min. 

=  58.9  X  62.5 
=  3,680#/Mm. 
Consistency  of  Waste         =  0.2485%     (bone-dry) 

.2485 

Amount    Fibre   lo^^t  =  8680  X 

100 
=  9.125#/Min. 
Savings  =   .695  cu.   ft./Min. 

=  .695X62.5 
=  43.4#/Min. 
Consi.steney  of  Savings      =  3.53%    (bone-dry) 

3.53 

Amount   Fibre   saved         ^  43.4  = 

100 
=  1.53#/Miu. 
.".    Total   Fibre   entering  Save-All  =  9.125  +  1.53 

=  10.655#/Min. 
1.53 

Efficiency  =  =  14.35% 

10.655 
Recommendations    were    made     which     corrected    the 
faulty  action  of  the  machine. 

(To    be   eunuluded.) 


BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  THE  U.S. 

Business,  at  the  beginning  of  1921,  faced  three  prim- 
ary obstacles  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  anj'thing  like 
a  normal  plane.  Commodity  prices  were  stiirin  many 
eases  grossly  inflated.  Wages  were  still  on  a  war 
basis.  The  banking  position  was  obviously  strained. 
These  obstacles  are  not  to  be  regarded  ag  entirely  over- 
come, but  much  progress  has  been  made. 

Six  months  ago  it  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  by 
this  time  prices  for  many  raw  materials  would  have 
reached  a  point  of  approximate  stabilization ;  that  wage 
reductions  would  have  been  accepted  by  workers  in 
widely  diversified  industries  in  the  realization  that 
they  were  just  and  necessary,  and  finally  that  the 
banking  position  as  a  whole  could  have  improved  to 
the  extent  indicated  by  the  substantial  reduction  in 
the  borrowings  of  reporting  member  banks  at  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks.  Such  borrowings  have  declined 
nearly  40  per  cent,  from  the  maximum  reached  last  fall. 

Sentiment  with  respect  to  business  will  naturallj' 
fluctuate  in  times  like  these.  The  reaction  from  the 
spurt  in  spring  business  has  caused  disappointment. 
The  end  of  the  premature  revival  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  renewed  downward  movement  in  the 
prices  of  some  commodities,  notably  sugar  and  pet- 
roleum, have  been  factors  in  bringing  about  a  spirit  of 
pessimism  which  is  not  entirely  justified  when  the  im- 
provement in  fundamental  conditions  is  considered. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  expect  other  than 
quiet  business  during  the  summer  months.  Satisfac- 
tory recovery  can  come  only  after  a  protracted  period, 
during  which  price  liquidation  must  be  completed  as 
to  manufactured  and  semi-finished  goods  and  confid- 
ence in  the  future  restored.  Closely  connected,  too, 
with  domestic  business  is  the  state  of  trade  abroad  and 
especially  in  Europe  where  political  considerations 
must  be  a  powerful  influence  in  .shapi.;ig  the  future. 
But  in  this  direction  also  encouragement  may  be  found 
in  the  fixing  of  a  definite  schedule  of  reparations  pay- 
ments as  well  as  the  now  plainly  discernible  determin- 
ation of  most  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  resume  pro- 
ductive enterprise  as  rapidly  as  possible. — Bulletin 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


GARDEN   CITY   PAPER   MILLS    COMPANY,    LTD. 
By  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 

Pretty  nearly  ideal  locations  are  those  of  the  two 
plants  of  the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Company,  Ltd., 
situated  at  St.  Catharines,  Out.  and  Merritton,  Ont.. 
respectively.  They  possess  the  great  advantages  of 
abundance  of  power,  contiguity  to  large  consuming  and 
manufacturing  centres  and  a  favorable  situation  gen- 
erally' in  respect  of  efficiency  combined  with  economy 
in  paper  manufacturing. 

At  its  No.  1  plant  at  St.  Catharine's  the  Company 
manufactures  extensive  lines  of  various  grades  of 
paper.  These  include  toilet  paper,  tissue,  fruit  wraps, 
manifold  waxing  papers,  strong  lightweight  wrappings, 
liglit weight  carlxniizing  papers  and  various  other  light- 
weight specialties.  A  highly  popular  line  turned  out 
from  this  plant  is  that  of  folded  towels.  This  folded 
towel  is  known  as  "The  Northern"  and  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively not  only  in  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  but 
also  very  widely  in  garages,  both  public  and  private. 

This  No.  1  plant  is  situated  on  Lock  Seven,  Old 
Welland  Canal,  at  which  point  the  Company  owns  a 
first-rate  water  power.  The  machinery  installed, 
which  includes  an  S4  inch  Harper  Fourdrinier,  is  all  of 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  kind.  This,  together 
with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  mill,  has  result- 
ed in  making  the  plant  a  model  of  which  a  modern 
tissue  and  toilet  paper  mill  ought  to  be. 

The  No.  2  plant,  which  is  at  Merritton,  is  the  "Con- 
verting Plant,"  and  here  is  produced  a  range  of  light- 
weight wax  papers — a  department  which  is  in  process 
of  development  on  a  largely  increased  scale. 

The  capacity  of  the  two  plants  is  for  3,500  tons  per 
year.  Both  plants  are  working  full  all  the  time — a 
highly  gratifying  state  of  affairs,  at  the  present  time, 
and  one  which  is,  no  doubt,  largely  attributable  to  the 
satisfaction  given  by  the  Company's  products.  The 
shipping  facilities  are  excellent.  Under  the  progres- 
sive management  which  characterizes  the  Company ',s 
operations,  and  which  makes  it  a  prime  factor  of  policy 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  highest  standard  of  quality 
in  its  output,  the  Company's  products  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  not  onlj'  in  Canada  but  in  many  other  coun- 
tries as  well. 

Mr.  Lauren  H.  Gardner  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Company;  Mr.  R.  E.  Myers,  vice-pre- 
sident; Mr.  Charles  V.  Syrett,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
the  other  directors  are  Messrs.  H.  J.  Severance  and 
Leo.  E.  Charles. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  IN  SWEDEN. 

In  the  wood  pulp  market  there  is  no  noticeable 
change.  A  number  of  Swedish  pulp  mills  have  now 
decided  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Norwegian  col- 
leagues, to  suspend  production  or  to  restrict  it  to  a 
fraction  of  the  former  output  in  anticipation  of  a  ris- 
ing market  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  these 
measures  will  have  had  time  to  make  their  effects  felt. 

As  far  as  paper  is  concerned,  there  is  still  a  lively 
demand,  especially  for  news,  with  the  result  that  stock's 
are  about 'to  lie  emptied;  but  owing  to  the  large  supply 
no  far,  prices  remain  low.  This  fact  in  conjunction 
with  the  strike  is  checking  the  operations  of  the  Nor- 
wegian mill  owners,  who  are  taking  up  an  attitude  of 
extreme  caution,  as  they  are  disinclined  to  commit 
themselves  to  operations  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
— C.  E.  SONTUM.  iji  T.  &  C.  Weeklv  Bulletin. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL  AT  THREE  RIVERS. 

A  splendid  contested  game  was  that  which  took  place 
at  Thre?  Rivers  between  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  Football  Club  and  the  Tidewater  Shipyard 
Club.  Wayagamack  running  out  winners  by  5-0.  Ewen 
kicked  off  for  "Wayagamack  before  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic crowd.  Wayagamack  scoring  through  Thompson 
after  5  minutes  of  play.  Tidewater  took  up  running 
after  biit  met  a  rock-like  defence  in  Hamilton  and  Orm- 
rod,  Wayagamack  came  back  again  and  Carlin  hand- 
ling the  ball  in  the  penalty  area  Cameron  scored  from 
the  penalty  kick  the  siecond  goal  for  Wayagamack. 
Tidewater  made  desperate  attempts  to  reduce  the  lead 
but  without  siiceess,  half-time  arriving  with  the  score 
2-0  in  favor  of  Wayagamack. 

The  second  half  opened  up  with  Wayagamack  hav- 
ing advantage  of  the  wind  and  soon  made  tracks  for 
the  Tidewater  goal  and  it  was  easily  se!3n  that  the 
Wayagamack  forwards  would  make  trouble  for  the 
Tidewater  defence.  Cameron  playing  a  star  game  at 
out-side  Isft,  Hunter,  Stewart  and  Ewen  scored  this 
half  and  Wayagamack  run  out  easy  winners  by  5  to  0. 

For  the  winners  the  whole  team  pla.ved  well  and 
executed  some  pretty  passing  movements.  Tidewater 
apparently  tired  the  second  half  but  their  defence  never 
gave  up. 

A  pleasing  feature  was  the  large  crowd  that  turned 
out  to  see  the  game,  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  League 
since  the  war,  and  shows  the  game  is  still  very  popular. 


Baseball  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  moves  apace. 
On  the  19th  the  Grand 'Mere  team  beat  the  Interna- 
tional Mill  by  a  score  of  IS  to  1  and  put  Grand 'Mere 
on  a  par  with  the  Three  Rivers  team  for  first  place  in 
the  league. 

^Ir.  William  Whji;e  is  on  jtis  way  to  Japan  in 
the  interests  of  Avers  Limited  and  Niagara  Wire 
Weaving   Company. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Van  de  Carr,  Jr.,  superintendent 
of  the  Laurentide  paper  mill,  who  has  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  time,  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis 
at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  improving  rapidly. 


Chief  Emile  Berthiaumc,  Police  and  Fire  Dept's., 
Three  Rivers. 


QUEBEC  MAKES  MOST  OF  CANADA'S 
GROUNDWOOD. 

In  the  year  1920,  a  total  of  827,982  cords  of  pulpwood 
were  produced  in  Quebec,  having  a  value  of  $10,163,- 
515.  In  the  finished  mani;facture,  Quebec  consumed 
1.085.278  cords  of  the  raw  material,  leading  all  the 
other  provinces  by  a  wide  margin.  An  average  of  2.078 
pounds  of  pulp  per  cord  was  secured  throughout  the 
year,  the  average  maintained  in  the  sulphite  process 
was  1,042  pounds  per  cord,  and  in  the  sulphate  process, 
1,145  pounds.  V  The  aeti;al  output  of  groundwood  pulp 
was  493,520  tons,  or  79-50  per  cent  of  the  Dominion 
capacity.  Th?  province  of  Quebec  produces  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  Dominion's  finished  pulp. 

The  extensive  supplies  of  raw  material,  the  pro- 
vince's wealth  of  water  powers  in  proximity  to  the 
forests,  the  excellent  transportation  facilities  of  all 
kinds  Avith  adequate  shipping  facilities,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  make  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  so  im- 
portant in  Quebec,  whilst  the  provincial  embargo  on 
the  export  of  pulpwood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  a  raw, 
iinmanufactured  state  has  compelled  manufacture  in 
the  province  with  the  establishment  of  mills,  and  so 
built  up  a  purel.v  Canadian  industrv  of  prime  import- 
ance. Activity  is  not  confined  to  one  or  more  localities, 
but  its  sphere  is  as  broad  as  Quebec's  woods  are  exten- 
sive, touching  into  every  corner  of  the  province. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry  in  Quebec  can 
be  judged  from  the  (extensions  which  the  year  1920  wit- 
nessed. At  Chandler,  the  Sagueuay  Company  increased 
their  output  from  80  to  130  tons  per  day.  At  Grand 
Mere,  the  Laurentid?  Company  installed  two  new  news- 
print machines,  giving  a  total  daily  capacity  of  about 
350  tons  of  newsprint  and  60  tons  of  boards.  At  Que- 
bec, the  Hammermill  Paper  Company  e*>tabli.s,hed  itself. 
At  Clarke  Cit.v,  thi?  Imperial  Paper  Mills  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Press  took  over  a  plant  and  enlarged  its  out- 
put. The  Howard  Smith  Company  brought  their  out- 
put up  to  100  tons  per  day.  Price  Brothers,  by  adding 
a  new  machine,  increased  their  newsprint  output  to 
300  tons  a  day.  Construction  of  the  International  Com- 
pany will  increase  output  to  200  tons  of  pulp  and  the 
same  amount  of  paper.  The  Brompton  Company  has 
nearly  completed  a  new  groundwood  mill  of  100  tons 
daily  capacity  and,  in  addition,  has  secured  new  tracts 
containing  1,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood.  The  Belgo- 
Canadian  made  important  additions  to  their  plant,  and 
increased  output.  The  Wayagamack  Companj'  brought 
their  production  up  to  115  tons  of  kraft  per  day,  and 
added  2,000  square  miles  to  their  timber  limits. 

Outlook  for  1921. 

What  1921  will  bring  to  the  industrv  is  foresha- 
dowed in  anticipated  developments.  The  Three  Rivers 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  incorporated  last  year  with 
a  capital  of  $4,000.000.will  commence  activities  this 
year.  The  International  Paper  Companj^ 's  plant  at 
Three  Rivers  is  nearing  completion,  and  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  200  tons  of  pulp  and  200  tons  of 
paper.  Price  Brothers,  Limited,  also  have  a  new  devel- 
opment at  Saguenay,  Quebec. 

The  province  of  Quebec,  both  through  its  Govern- 
ment and  the  large  corporations  operating  plants  in 
the  province,  is  following  a  sane  policy  of  forestation, 
having  wisely  profited  by  the  experience  of  older  coun- 
tries, Quebec  is  treating  her  forests  not  as  mines  of 
inexhaustible  resources,  but  as  crops  to  be  resown 
after  harvest.— C.P.R.  Bulletin. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  OUR  LONDON  CORKESPONUENT.) 

London,  June  11,  1921. 
This  is  the  centenaTy  year  of  Bertrams,  Ltd.,  Scien- 
nes  Engineering  Works,  Edinburgh,  the  well-known 
papermakers'  engineers,  and  the  historical  event  is  be- 
ing ^celebrated  in  true  Scottish  style.  The  other  day 
the  workers  enjoyed  a  pleasant  trip  tlirough  Highland 
scenery  and  Mr.  Milne,  the  managing  Director,  told 
them  that,  in  addition  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
outing,  the  Firm  had  decided,  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
to  pay  the  employees  a  day's  wage.  Needless  to  say, 
the  news  was  received  with  much  joy  and  the  chairman 
of  the  workers'  committee  returned  thanks,  pointing 
out  that  such  an  action  showed  the  good  relations  that 
existed  between  employers  and  employees  in  the  works, 
particularly  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  the  country 
was  afflicted  with  so  much  regrettable  unrest. 

The  Fight  to  Protect  Paper. 

The  fight  to  get  paper  included  in  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  still  going  on  and  the  Bill  is,  step  by  step,  gradually 
becoming  law — the  measure  not  yet  receiving  any  set- 
back from  opposition  sources.  To  refresh  Canadian 
memories  I  must  state  that  there  are  two  camps  in  ex- 
istence at  present,  viz.  those  who  do  not  want  paper 
included  in  the  Bill  and  those  who  do.  In  other  woi-ds 
the  consumers  are  on  one  side  and  the  producers  on  the 
other,  the  latter  contending  that  they  simply  want  to 
be  protected  against  countries  with  debased  rates  of 
exchange  such  as  Finland,  Germany,  and  one  or  two 
other  foreign  producing  centres,  who  were  underselling 
the  British  product.  Newsprint  was  one  of  the  chief 
topics.  The  consumers,  who  include  some  of  the  news- 
paper owners,  say  if  newsprint  and  other  papers  are 
included  their  cost  of  production  will  go  up  consider- 
ably and  they  want  open  competition  to  keep  the  Brit- 
ish price  down  to  a  reasonable  level.  Today  British 
newsprint  is  5%  cents  a  lb.  for  contracts  and  foreign 
5  cents,  so  we  are  gradually  getting  down  near  pre-war 
rates.  The  papermakers  contend  they  are  not  afraid 
of  open  competition,  but  they  cannot  compete  against 
countries  whose  finances  are  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Here 
is  part  of  their  case  why  they  should  come  under  the 
Bill,  which  advocates  33  1/3  per  cent  duty  on  articles 
imported  and  produced  below  the  cost  of  a  British 
article : — 

Delivery  Period:  Foreign  mills — three  to  10  weeks, 
subject  to  "force  majeure"  and  other  uneertainties, 
restrictions  and  obstacles.  British  mills — Definite  de- 
livery date,  usually  within  a  week  from  date'  of  order. 

Convenience:  Foreign  mills — Large  stocks  of  all 
sizes  used  have  to  be  carried  to  guard  against  shortage 
due  to  uncertain  delivery  period.  This  involves  heavy 
rent,  interest  and  insurance  on  inactive  sizes.  British 
Mills — No  dead  stock,  sizes- actually  required  are  de- 
livered as  and  when  required. 

Economy:  Foreign  Mills — Interest  on  advance  pay- 
nuMits;  Rent  and  Insurance  on  stocks  carried:  Extra 
liaulage  to  and  from  store;  Damage  in  transit  from 
freauent  handlings  and  injury  to  edges  of  sheets  and 
-reels  cause  great  losses  of  time  on  presses.  Time  is 
money;  overtime  is  double  money.  British  Mills — 
Actual  saving  £2  to  £3  1.5s.  per  ton;  Deliver  in  good 
condition  .and  you  pay  5  or  6  weeks  after  you  have  the 
paper  ready  for  use. 


That  is  the  case  put  forward  today  by  the  British 
papermakers. 

The  Newsprint  Consumers  Case. 

The  consumers  say  it  is  quite  clear  that  paper  can 
be  included  in  the  Bill  if  the  articles  are  sold  (a)  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production  or  (bj  at  prices 
which  by  reason  of  depreciation  in  value  in  relation  to 
sterling  of  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which  the 
goods  are  manufactured,  are  below  the  prices  at  which 
similar  goods  can  be  profitably  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  one  point  admitted  in  favor 
of  the  papermakers.  The  consumers  then  ask:  "Who 
is  to  decide  where  the  paper  has  been  produced,  if  im- 
ported, what  was  the  cost  of  production,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  currency  at  the  time  of  production,  and 
the  cost  of  similar  paper  'profitably  manufactured'  in 
the  United  Kingdom?"  To  put  a  question  like  this  to 
the  intelligence  of  papermakers  shows  what  little 
knowledge  the  consumers  have  of  the  paper  industry 
existing  in  their  own  country  and  it  is  such  people  the 
producers  are  up  against.  Then  they  ask:  "Who  is 
to  find  out  with  any  accuracy  the  cost  of  production 
of  paper  in  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway':  would  it 
not  require  separate  Commissions?  They  forget  the 
information  is  in  London  and  that  for  the  past  50  years 
British  papermakers  are  competing  with  foreign  made 
paper,  scientifically  and  otherwise,  and  tliat  what  is 
not  known  in  the  British  Mills  is  not  worth  knowing. 
The  papermaker  has  not  been  like  the  consumer  of 
newsprint — thirty  j'cars  behind  the  times;  he  has  gone 
on  shrewdly  with  research  work  and  studied  the  mar- 
kets and  the  foreign  producers  and  his  results  have  not 
been  acclaimed  from  the  housetops.  No  doubt  there 
is  great  activity  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  keep  the 
market  open  for  fair  and  unfair  competition;  but  then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  paper  industry  emjjloy- 
ing  over  53,000  workers — and  more  than  half  of  them 
idle  at  the  moment — must  be  protected  in  some  degree 
from  debased  rates  of  exchange  and  it  is  only  this  pro- 
tection British  producers  ask.  There  is  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  woul  stand  the  policy  that  is  going 
on  in  England  today  and  it  is  for  Canada's  benefit 
also  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed.  The  consumers, 
therefore,  have  not  made  out  their  case  yet.  They 
only  complain  that  their  paper  will  cost  them  more  and 
they  have  not  yet  proved  where  the  extra  cost  will 
come  in — they  have  only  passed  resolutions  up  and 
down  the  country  asking  Parliament  not  to  put  paper 
in  the  Bill  and  they  have  utterly  failed  to  understand 
and  interpret  the  present  economic  and  international 
position  as  a  whole. 

The  "Newspaper  World"  (the  mouthpiece  of  the 
newspapers)  asks:  "How  can  anybody  decide  judici- 
ally under  (b)  that  Swedish  paper  manufactured  from 
Swedish  pulp  by  the  aid  of  Swedish  water  power,  was 
improperly  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  lower  than 
paper  made  in  this  country  from  similar  Swedisli 
pulp?"  The  paper  adds  that  the  problem  is  too  deep 
for  the  simple  mind. 

It  is  subjects  like  this  the  British  papermaker  has 
to  contend  with.     One  would  think  there  was  no  Paper- 
makers  Association   (or  Customs)   in  existence. 
Coal  Miners  Strike  May  Soon  End. 

Since  I  started  writing  these  notes  a  ray  of  sunshine 
has  suddenly  appeared  in  the  industrial  darkness  over- 
hanging the  paper  industry.  The  coal  miners  and 
mine  owners  have  been  in  consultation,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  ballot  is  to  he  again  taken  on  the  questions  of 
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resuming  work  at  a  reduced  wage  or  remain  out  on 
strike  in  order  to  press  for  better  terms.  Conferences 
have  been  held  up  and  down  the  country  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  now  how  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners  will 
take  things.  The  outlook  at  the  moment  looks  hope- 
ful. The  engineering  trades  are  now  threatening  to 
cease  work,  The  men  in  the  industry,  however,  are 
not  so  wicked  in  demanding  what  they  think  are  their 
rights  as  the  miners  are  and  a  round  table  conference 
may  sooth  matter.s  for  the  time  being. 

Wa^es  Trouble  Brewing  in  Paper  Industry. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  big  strike  is  like 
a  contageous  disease — it  spreads  to  all  classes.  The 
workers  in  the  British  paper  mills  are  now  unsettled. 
As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago  the  scheme  of  fixing 
wages  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  the  root  of  all  the  evil.  Men  who  were  earning 
£5  a  week  IS  months  ago  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  drop  down  to  £4  and  £3 — as  the  cost  of  living 
falls — and  consequently  they  will  stand  out  for  the  £5 
or  strike  for  it.  This  is  only  an  illustration  I  give,  as 
the  fall  in  wages  is  not  so  great  as  from  £5  to  £3.  But 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  paper  workers  the  employers  say  that 
during  the  past  12  months  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
down,  trade  is  bad,  some  mills  are  closed,  and  there 
must  be  a  cut  in  the  wages  sheet.  Now  the  workers 
say  the  reduction  in  their  wages  is  too  large  and  if  they 
will  not  accept  it  they  expect  to  be  locked  out.  Nego- 
tiations are  taking  place  and  possibly  some  way  will 
be  seen  out  of  the  difficulty.     The  open  door  for  con- 


ferences and  negotiating  is  a  great  policy  in  industrial 
disputes  and  no  doubt  wise  heads  will  be  called  in. 

"To  reduce  my  money,  means  that  I  cannot  live  and 
keep  my  wife  and  four  children, " "  said  a  paper  worker 
to  me  the  other  day.  "It  is  true  living  has  gone  down 
slightly,"  he  added,  "but  it  was  done  in  this  way:  they 
reduced  sugar  per  lb.  and  what  mj-  family  gained  on 
that  reduction  had  to  be  paid  out  on  vegetables.  Be- 
fore the  war  you  never  heard  of  anyone  buying  veget- 
ables by  the  lb.,  except  certain  classes,  but  now  every- 
thing is  sold  by  the  lb.  Money  speaks  and  I  know 
what  it  costs  to  live  now  and  what  it  did  12  months 
ago.  I  am  out  for  no  reduction  in  my  wages."  This 
is  the  spirit  of  obstinancy  the  employers  are  up  against. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Situation. 

In  the  paper  market  wholesalers,  merchants,  agents, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  are  going  through  a 
period  of  exceptional  dullness,  and  unemployment  in 
the  mills  is  very  high.  Producers  are  hoping  that  when 
the  miners  get  their  difficulties  settled  there  will  be 
a  nice  revival  in  trade.  The  cardboard,  strawboard, 
and  other  similar  lines  have  received  a  rude  shock  by 
the  cotton  workers  strike  and  business  is  at  a  standstill. 

There  is  no  life  in  pulp  market  as  yet.  Some  good 
shipments,  on  contract,  are  arriving  from  Canada. 
Prices  are  about  as  follows : — 

Bleached  Sulphite,  £35;  Easy  Bleaching  £26;  Sul- 
phite, newsprint  quality,  £23 :  Unbleached  Soda  £25 ; 
Soda  Kraft,  £22;  Groundwood,  moist,  £7  (dry,  £14) 
per  ton. 


THE  FIRST  PULP  MILL  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Alaska  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has  erected  a 
pulp  mill  of  two  four-pocket  grinders  in  Snettisham 
Arm.  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  near  Juneau. 
Power  is  derived  from  Tease  Lake,  a  shcu-t  distance  back 
from  shore,  and  consists  of  a  flume  and  pipe  line  direct 
to  a  Pelton  wheel  on  the  same  shaft  with  the  grinders. 
About  2,000  horsepower  are  secured.  Construction  be- 
gan last  May,  and  the  first  run  of  pulp  came  off  the  wet 
machine  on  January  24th.     It  is  not  the  plan  (if  the  com- 


pany to  manufacture  paper  at  this  time,  but  merely  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
in  Alaska.  For  tlie  present,  the  pulp  will  be  shipped 
to  the  states  for  manufacturing  into  paper,  and  later  a 
paper  mill  may  be  erected. 

The  forest  service  has  made  an  initial  sale  of  100,000,- 
000  feet  of  spruce  and  hemlock  timber  to  the  company. 
This  timber  is  in  several  tracts  close  to  the  mill,  and  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements  until  such  time 
as  they  t-an  increase  their  capacity. 


A  general  view  of  the  plant  is  shown  above. 


—  Courtesy  News  Print   Service   Bureau. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-16;  R-13.  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards.  The 

committee  reports  the  results  of  its  investigations  of 
acid-resisting  bronze,  antimouial  lead,  and  bearing 
metals.  With  regard  to  acid-resisting  bronze  all  cast- 
ings must  be  free  from  flaws,  dross,  porous  spots,  and 
the  furnaces  free  from  scale,  sand  or  loam.  An  increase 
in  lead  above  5  per  cent  does  not  fulfill  any  useful 
purpose;  the  strength  and  toughness  rapidly  decrease 
while  the  acid  resisting  qualities  are  not  materially 
affected.  Any  effect  of  this  constituent  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  lead  makes  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sound  casting,  with  the  result  that 
acid  eats  ;ts  way  into  the  interior  of  the  casting,  quick- 
ly disintegrating  it.  The  addition  of  tin,  up  to  20  per 
cent,  gives  an  alloy  possessing  great  strength  and 
hardness.  An  alloy  containing  over  10  per  cent  of  tin 
has  a  very  complex  freezing  point  curve;  between  10 
and  20  percent,  there  being  no  less  than  three  distinct 
freezing  points.  This  means  that  such  an  alloy  solid- 
ifies in  three  separate  portions,  thus  accelerating  the 
tendeny  to  segregations  with  the  consequent  decrease 
in  strength  and  ductility.  The  presence  of  phosphorus 
in  the  bronze,  up  to  0.1  percent,  has  a  very  marked 
effect  on  its  properties,  greatly  increasing  its  strength 
and  toughness  and  also  notably  facilitating  the  found- 
ing. It  is  recommended  that  in  any  specification  for 
bronze  the  presence  of  not  less  than  0.05  percent  phos- 
phorus should  be  insisted  on.  The  suggested  specific- 
ations for  acid  resisting  bronze  are  as  follows:  copper, 
84.5  to  85  percent;  tin  9.5  to  10.5  percent;  lead,  4.5  to 
5.5  per  cent ;  phosphorus,  not  less  than  0.05  percent ; 
impurities,  not  more  than  0.5  percent.  A  few  acid  re- 
sisting metals  sold  under  trade  names  were  also  exam- 
ined. "Meco"  and  "Aterite"  contained  chiefly  copper, 
nickel,  and  zinc,  with  a  small  addition  of  lead,  iron  and 
silicon.  They  have  a  satisfactory  tensile  strength 
(about  40,000  lb.),  the  hardness  of  25  to  30  points 
(Shore  scale).  They  are  both  affected  to  some  degree 
by  moist  SO^-gas,  but  appear  to  possess  notable  acid- 
resisting  qualities.  Their  present  market  price  does 
not  allow  them  to  compete  with  the  copper-tin-lead 
alloys.  "Promet  Branze"  (a  copper-zinc  alloy)  is  very 
strong  and  tough,  but  owing  to  its  high  zinc  content 
is  hardly  suitable  for  sulphite  mill  work. 

As  antimonial  lead  is  used  principally  for  lead 
piping,  the  composition  to  be  used  will  be  determined 
principally  by  the  ])hysical  requirements  of  such  pip- 
ing, which  are  that  it  does  not  collapse  under  its  own 
weight,  and  that  it  does  not  creep,  sag  or  bend  under 
exposure  to  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the 
digester  gases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be 
brittle.  The  alloy  containing  lO  to  11  percent  of  an- 
timony best  fills  these  conditions.  Below  10  percent 
of  antimony  the  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  ' 
the  alloy  decrease  rapidly  and  while  more  plactic  it  is 
very  soft.  By  an  addition  of  more  than  11  percent 
antimony  no  advantage  is  gained,  as  above  this  per- 
centage the  alloy  rapidly  becomes  brittle.  It  is  further- 
more extremely  difficult  to  obtain  homogeneous  cast- 
ings with  antimony  present  in  proportions  above  this 
percentage.     Good  foundry  practice  is  necessary  in 


order  to  obtain  a  homogeneous  alloy,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  necessary  chemical  and  physical  tests 
lie  included  in  the  specification  for  antimonial  lead. 

The  investigation  of  bearing  metal  was  confined  to 
white  metals  alloys  and  consisting  in  an  investigation 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  two  babbits  which 
seem  to  be  extensively  used  by  some  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  and  of  three  metals  (sold  under  trade 
names  and  not  on  an  analysis  basis)  thought  to  be  of 
considerable  interest.  The  compositions  of  the  metals 
investigated  are  tabulated,  together  with  their  hard- 
ness (Shore  scale),  tensile  and  compressive  strengths, 
and  also  their  relative  cost  based  on  the  present  market 
prices  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
results  are  briefly  discussed,  attention  being  particu- 
larly drawn  to  "Frary  metal",  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  lead  containing  small  amounts  of  calcium  and 
barium,  and  which  showed  up  very  well  under  some 
tests  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards.— Abstract  of  report  in  Pulp  and  Paner 
Jan.  20,  1921.  ' 

A-15.  Pulp  Evaluation  as  Affected  by  the  Fiber 
Ratio  in  the  Test  Sheets.  C.  L.  BACHELDER.  Paper, 
xxvii,  11  (Nov.  17,  1920).  The  method  of  determining 
the  strength  of  pulp  as  actually  carried  out  has  a  num- 
ber of  objectionable  features,  such  as  a  personal  equa- 
tion, a  machine  direction  to  the  fibers,  and  an  uneven 
sheet.  An  even  sheet  is  defined  as  "one  having  for 
every  fiber  running  in  one  direction  an  equal  number 
of  fibers  running  at  right  angles  to  the  first."  Such 
a  sheet  may  be  called  a  100  per  cent  sheet  and  should 
test  the  same  in  all  directions.  But  in  the  preparation 
of  hand  .sheets,  this  is  not  obtained,  and  fiber  direction 
is  not  eliminated.  In  the  method  generally  used  the 
pulp  to  be  tested  is  beaten  in  an  experimental  beater 
or  ball  mill  and  then  made  into  liand  sheets.  The  sheets 
are  then  tested  for  strength,  usually  by  the  "pop" 
test.  In  this  method  it  is  important  that  the  pulp  be 
always  prei)ared  in  a  uniform  manner.  The  consist- 
ence of  the  stock  and  the  number  of  passes  of  the 
mould  in  the  vat  depend  on  the  required  thickness  of 
the  sheet.  The  manipulation  of  the  mould  in  the  vat 
1ms  some  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  sheet,  but 
in  most  eases  the  formation  is  not  as  good  as  on  the 
machine.  A  manipulation  Avhich  gives  excellent  results 
is  as  follows:  the  mould  was  .sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vat,  and  after  the  stock  had  been  .stirred  thoroughly 
but  carefully  in  order  to  eliminate  any  currents  which 
might  affect  the  formation  of  the  sheets,  and  after 
lime  had  been  idlowed  for  the  violent  agitation  to 
cease,  the  mould  was  raised  vertically.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  make  hand  sheets  on  a  suction  mould.  It 
requires  no  great  skill  or  training  to  operate  the  appa- 
ratus, and  a  number  of  samples  can  be  turned  out  in  a 
short  time.  The  inaccuracies  arising  from  personal 
cfiuation,  machine  direction,  ami  uneven  sheets  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum;  the  only  apparent  cau.se  of  error 
is  in  stirring  the  stock  and  causing  it  to  circulate  in 
currents.  The  experiments  described  led  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  (1)  The  fiber  direction  i.s  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  strength  tests.  (2)  Before  a  sheet 
can  be  called  uniform  the  fibers  must  be  uniformly 
(Continued  on  page  598). 
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Figures  aniiouiieed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
show^  that  production  of  newsprint  was  considerably 
less  in  May  than  in  the  corresponding  month  a  year 
ago.  The  total  output  for  the  month  is  given  at  78,868 
net  tons,  compared  with  129,-230  tons  a  year  ag^o^  Ship- 
ments during  the  month  amounted  to  82,776  tons, 
against  128,080  tons  in  May,  1920.  Stocks  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  month  were  31,198  tons,  an  increase  as 
compared  with  22,823  tons  a  year  ago.  Standard  news 
production  is  reported  as  73,181  tons,  against  118,906 
tons,  shipments  at  75,806  tons,  against  118,832  tons, 
and  stocks  on  hand  at  26,956  tons,  compared  with  20,- 
159  tons  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 

Oscar  Gumbiusky,  of  Oscar  Gumbinsky  &  Bros.,  the 
bi-^  Western  paper  stock  concern,  succeeds  the  late 
Frank  k.  Millman  as  president  of  the  Eddy  Paper 
Company,  Three  Rivers  and  White  Pigeon,  Mich.  Mr. 
Gumbinsky  has  been  associated  with  the  manegement 
of  the  Ed'dv  Paper  Company  since  its  founding  on  a 
smal  scab  in  1906,  and  his  shrewd  handling  of  part  of 
its  affairs  contributed  no  little  toward  the  growth  of 
its  business  so  that  the  concern  is  now  one  of  the  lar- 
gest paper  manufacturing  establishments  in  Michigan. 
Mr.  Gumbinsky  is  regarded  as  one  of  thie  keenest  paper 
mill  executives  in  America,  and  he  has  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  financial  and  organization  work.  Another 
change  in  the  Eddy  Company  management  affects  the 
position  of  general  manager  which  has  been  tendered 
to  A.  B.  Thomas,  former  general  manager  of  the  Mac- 
SimBar  Paper  Company,  Otsego.  Mr.  Thomas  takes 
the  place  of  Charles  E.  Nelson,  who  resigned  recently. 
Mr.  Nelson,  it  is  understood,  will  enter  the  sales  de- 
partment, taking  charge  of  sales  and  distribution  in  the 
Chicago  territory.  Alfred  Plummer,  widely  known  in 
the  Middle  West's  boxboard  field,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager. 

Joseph  C.  Sibley,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Florida,  has  written  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
press  in  which  he  seeks  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Am- 
erican publishers  and  of  the  Government  authorities 
directed  to  the  possibilities  for  producing  pulp  for 
paper  making  from  the  scrub  palmletto.  Mr.  Sibley 
believes  that  once  this  problem  is  practically  solved, 
Florida  can  supply  the  paper  neieds  of  all  America  from 
her  abundant  growtli  of  the,  palmetto.  Another  cor- 
respondent, E.  J.  Whitehead,  of  Westfield,  N.J.,  in 
endorsing  Mr.  Sibley's  suggestion,  points  out  that  thie 
palmetto  reproduces  so  rapidly  that  the  fields  it  covers 
can  be  cut  over  year  in  and  year  out. 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States,  co-operating  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  New  York  State  in  a  census  of  timber  cut  for 
wood-using  industries,  shows  that  New  York  State  cut 
411.000,000  feet  in  1920  valued  at  $20,000,000.  or  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  1918  cut.  Hemlock  retains  first 
place  in  quantity,  closely  followed  by  maple.  Both 
hemlock  and  spruce  lumber  Avere  less  in  quantity  than 
in  1919,  the  decrease  in  spruce  being  probably  due  to 
the  demands- of  the  pulp  mills  for  this  species. 

Negotiations  aiming  at  a  settlement  of  the  strike  in 
the  score  or  more  of  large  paper  mills  whch  have  been 


tied  up  since  May  1,  and  in  some  cases  sinesie  May  11, 
are  again  being  carried  on  between  representatives  of 
the  paper  workers  and  the  manufacturers.  Both  sides 
incline  to  the  view  that  terms  for  ending  the  strike  will 
be  agreed  upon  within  a  very  short  time.  It  is  believed 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  prepared  to 
effect  a  compromise  on  the  matter  of  wages.  The 
management  is  demanding  a  cut  of  30  pier  cent,  while 
the  workers  are  insisting  on  a  raise  of  10  per  cent.  The 
result  of  the  conference  now  going  on  may  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent.  Several  other  companies  have  al- 
ready terminated  strikes  in  their  plants  on  this  basis. 
According  to  a  recent  statement  by  the  company  their 
wage  cost  per  ton  of  paper  is  $22.88,  with  the  wage 
scale  now  in  force.  On  this  basis  a  thirty  per  cent  re- 
duction would  mean  a  saving  of  $6.86  a  ton ;  20  per 
cent  reduction  would  mean  a  saving  of  $4.58  a  ton. 
Tlie  company  recently  cut  its  new.sprint  price  $15  a 
ton  for  contracts  on  the  quarter  commencing  July  1,  or 
from  $110  to  .$95  a  ton. 

Washington  B.  Venderlip,  who  has  been  in  Sibei'ia 
for  tlie  Russia  Development  Syndicate,  arrived  in  New 
York  last  week,  announcing  among  other  things  that 
he  has  a  concession  to  10,000,000  acres  of  spruce  timber 
land  on  thie  Murmansk  coast,  which,  if  properly 
worked,  will  reduce  the  price  of  newsprint  paper  from 
50  to  75  per  eatit.  He  described  the  tract  as  a  sub- 
merged forest.  One.  reason  why  it  would  so  greatly 
reduce  print  paper  costs,  he  said,  is  that  pulp  made 
from  it  on  the  ground  will  provide  cargoes  for  vessels 
returning  to  the  United  Staties  from  nearby  ports.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  with  Russia  befonei  the  concession  can 
be  fully  utilized.  (Working  submerged  timber  sounds 
"fishy"  to  us.— Ed.) 

Addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  last  week,  E.  W. 
Barrett,  editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
said  that  the  mountains  and  foothills  of  the  South  have 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  spruce  pine,  from  which 
satisfactory  newsprint  can  be  manufactured  mucli 
cheaper  than  from  Northern  wood.  He  exhibited 
copies  of  his  publication  printed  on  paper  made"  from 
spruce  pine  cut  on  Yellow  Creek,  near  Warrior  River, 
Ala.  Experts  are  said  to  have  declared  this  paper — 
made  from  wood  shipped  to  Northern  mills— the  equal 
in  every  respect  of  the  newsprint  made  from  Canadian 
spruce. 


A  particuhirly  interesting  bit  of  assistance  to  own- 
ers of  pulp  wood  land  was  given  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  \vihen  0.  il.  Porter,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Association,  was  loaned  as 
a  technical  forester  to  make  a  roug.ii  preliminary  re- 
connaisisance  of  some  valuable  timber  lands  in  nortli- 
western  Maine.  His  brief  survey  showed  that  the 
land  contained  considerably  more  value  in  standing 
timber  than  had  been  supposed,  and  he  advised  in 
reporting  on  the  conditions,  that  a  forester  be  en- 
gaged to  handle  the  property,  after  making  a  complete 
and  accurate  survev  of  tihe  entire  tract. 
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The  strike  of  Toronto  printers,  pressmen  and  book- 
binders is  now  broken,  so  far  as  the  bookbinders  are 
concerned.  Large  nnmbers  of  the  latter  have  applied 
for  their  old  jobs,  but,  while  many  have  been  taken  on 
again  by  the  firms  with  which  they  were  employed 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike,  quite  a  considei"- 
able  number  have  found  that  their  old  jobs  are  filled, 
and  so  they  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  workless.  The 
officials  of  the  striking  printing  unions  declare  that  the 
defection  of  the  bookbinders  will  not  have  any  serious 
effect  upon  their  membership.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
it  can  scarcely  contribute  to  the  strike's  prospects  of 
success. 

Reference  has  been  made,  before  now,  in  these  col- 
umns to  the  very  general  resentment  at  the  Tortinto 
strikers 'demands  displaced  by  business  and  commercial 
men  in  the  city  who  are  either  unconnected  or  else  very 
remotely  connected  with  the  printing  industry.  In 
such  quarters,  the  men's  demands  are  generally  re- 
garded as  preposterous.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  demand 
for  increased  wages  which  comes  in  for  most  denuncia- 
tion on  the  grdund  that  it  has  been  made  at  a  moment 
when  economic  conditions  require  that  production  costs 
be  lowered.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  are  any  Tor- 
onto manufacturers,  or  chief  executives  of  manufac- 
turing concerns,  who  regard  the  idea  of  a  fortj--four 
hour  working  week  with  favor,  the  present  writer,  who 
ha.s  discussed  the  matter  with  scores  of  them,  has  not 
come  across  any.  In  a  general  way,  the  line  taken  is 
that  a  forty-four  houi*  Avorking  week  is  not  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  in  health.  Even  those 
who  reluctantly  concede  that,  in  some  industries,  the 
work  may  be  of  so  arduous  a  nature  that  forty-four 
hours  at  it  in  any  one  week  are  possibly  as  much  as  a 
man  can  put  in  with  full  benefit  to  his  employer  and 
.with  full  credit  to  himself,  are  among  the  foremost  to 
deny  that  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  the  work  of 
a  printer  can  be  numbered  among  those  arduous  in- 
dustries. They  say  that  it  "does  not  take  it  out  of  a 
man"  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  callings  where 
a  forty-four  hour  working  week  is  not  in  vogue.  Thus, 
from  commercial  and  business  circles  generally,  the 
employing  printers  are  being  admonished  to  stand  firm 
in  their  resistance  to  the  men's  demands.  That,  by  the 
way,  is  just  what  they  look  like  doing. 

Highly  successful  was  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association  which 
was  held,  last  week,  in  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  The  atmosphere  of  optimism  respect- 
ing future  conditions  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  course  of  an  excellent  paper,  Mr. 
Walter  Trnm,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers'  Association,  of  New  York,  predicted 
that  the  worst  of  the  slump  was  over  and  that  all  that 
was  now  needed  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  trade  revival 
was  aggressive  salesmajiship  and  lo.yalty  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  to  their  customers.  The  same  spirit 
of  optimism  inspired  the  various  papers  read  by  dele- 
gates relating  chiefly  to  the  trade.       Mr.  Charles  T. 


Heid  i)resided.  and  Controller  Calvin  Davis  welcomed 
the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Speaking  of  this  convention,  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  talk  given,  b.y  request,  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Dawe,  secretary  of  the  ('anadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, The  talk  centred  mainly  around  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extending  the  use  of  packages  and  boxes 
throughout  Canada.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  Mr. 
Dawe  has  devoted  considerable  thought  and  attention. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  talk  which  was  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  and  was  highly  ap])reciated  will  be 
fruitful  of  results  in  the  requisite  direction. 

Representatives  of  the  Boston  banking  firms  inter- 
ested in  the  financing  of  the  Riordon  Company, Ltd.,  ar- 
rived in  Montreal  last  week  and  stayed  in  the  city  over 
the  week-end.  The  firms  with  representatives  among 
the  visitors  were  Harris,  Forbes  and  Co.,  E.  H.  Rollins 
and  .Sons  and  Parkinson  and  Burr.  The  visitors  con- 
ferred with  the  management  of  the  Riordon  Company. 

Information  regarding  the  recent  operation  of  two 
of  the  principal  paper  companies  is  of  a  highly  favor- 
able character.  The  Laurentide  Company  had  a  re- 
cord output  in  May,  while  sales  of  the  Brompton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  have  inci'cased  each  succeeding 
month,  from  $540,000  in  January  to  $1,050,000  in  May. 

The  Toronto  Women's  Press  Club  will  issue  in  the 
late  Autumn  a  small  book  of  verse.  All  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  book  will  be  members  of  the  Club. 

In  the  cup  competition,  Shawinigan  beat  Laurentide 
by  1  to  0  in  a  hard  fought  football  game  on  the  18th. 
This  gives  Shawinigan  the  right  to  play  Wayagamack 
in  the  final  to  be  played  on  July  9th. 

The  new  transformers  at  East  Angus  will  be  ready 
to  be  cut  over  on  July  1st.  They  will  receive  current 
at  high  voltage  from  Shawinigan  Falls  and  step  it 
down  to  a  working  pressure  of  2,200  volts.  This  in- 
stallation was  required  in  connection  with  the  new 
groundwood  mill.  The  new  boiler  house  for  the 
Brompton  sulphate  mill  is  now  in  full  operation  and 
running  smoothly.  All  the  machinery  for  the  new 
groundwood  mill  is  in  place  and  it  is  expected  that  op- 
erations will  commence  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Georg'e  Chahoon,  Jr.  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  dinner  at  Laurentide  Inn  in  honor  of  the 
visit  of  the  Technical  Section  as  he  was  on  his  way 
back  from  Quebec  where  he  met  Mrs.  Chahoon  and 
daughters  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth,  and  Miss  Margaret  on 
their  return  from  England  and  the  Continent. 

Mr.  William  McE.  Bowden,  head  of  the  Laurentide 
Logging  Division,  who  was  badly  shaken  up  in  the  re- 
cent hydroplane  "crash,"  is  now  able  to  walk  some 
distance  without  great  effort  and  is  able  to  go  out  of 
doors  for  short  periods.  His  progres.s,  while  some- 
what slow,  is  steady.  Captain  W.  R.  Maxwell,  the  in- 
jured pilot,  is  back  at  his  duties  at  the  air  .station. 

The  company  'planes  have  been  doing  photographic 
work  since  the  forest  fires  in  this  vicinity  have  been 
extinguished.  Previously  the  thick  smoke  pall  ob- 
scured most  of  the  country  and  made  photographic 
work  impossible. 
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(Continued  from  page  595) 
distributed.  (3)  Such  a  condition  cannot  be  obtained 
when  the  hand  mould  is  manipulated  as  under  the 
present  method.  (4)  The  suction  mould  does  eliminate 
many  of  the  undesirable  factors,  and  the  result  is  a 
sheet  more  nearly  perfect  than  can  be  made  by  any  of 
the  other  methods  described.  Fiber  direction  in  the 
sheet-  was  studied  in  the  following  manner.  To  231b. 
of  furnish  of  50  per  cent  bleached  aspen  soda  and  50 
per  cent  spruce  sulphite  was  added  0.1651b.  of  the 
same  furnish  which  had  Ijeen  colored  blue.  After  this 
was  well  mixed  in  the  beater,  it  wa.s  dumped  into  the 
stock  chest ;  part  was  then  run  over  the  machine  in  a 
regular  machine  run,  and  part  was  drawn  off  from  the 
chest  to  be  made  up  later  into  bauds  sheets.  A  granite 
sheet  was  obtained,  the  blue  fibers  of  which  were  easily 
(listintiuished  with  the  aid  of  an  eyeglass. — A.  P.-C. 

A.-0.  Polysaccharides.  I.  The  methylation  of  starch. 
P  KARRER.  Helvetic  Chimica  Acta.  Ill,  5  (1920) ; 
Paper,  xxvii,  11  (Nov.  17,  1920).  Theory  of  the  cons- 
titution of  the  polysaccharides  such  as  dextrin,  starch, 
and  cellulose.  The  starch  grain  and  the  cellulose  fiber 
are  considered  as  being  "crystalloids"  in  which  cer- 
tain directive  forces  are  still  present  and  which 
arrange  the  molecules  according  to  a  definite  law  into 
crystal-like  compounds.  A  starch  crystalloid  may  be 
caused  to  form  a  colloidal  solution  by  pulverizing, 
soaking,  etc.,  but  the  dissolved  particles  always  con- 
sist of  many  molecules.  True  solutions  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  starch  by  preparing  such  derivatives  as 
are  naturally  soluble  in  water  or  other  solvents.  The 
.solubility  of"  this  derivative  is  the  cause  of  the  "depo- 
lymerization"  which  follows  solution — or  better  say 
the  destruction  of  the  crystalloid.  The  preparation  of 
the  methyl  derivatives  of  starch  is  taken  to  prove  the 
above  theory. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Fusel  Oil  from  Sulphite  Alcohol.  RUDOLF 
SIEBER.  Woch.  Papierfabr.,  li,  35  (Sept.  4,  1920). 
Brief  discussion  of  the  composition  of  the  fusel  oil 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  sulphite  alcohol.  The 
yield  of  fusel  oil  is  always  much  less  from  sulphite 
alcohol  than  from  bewery  alcohol,  owing  to  the  very 
small  amount  of  nitrogenous  material  in  the  sulphite 
mash;  but  the  principal  constituents  are  always 
alcohol  of  the  amyl  and  hexyl  series.  It  also  contains 
an  appreciable  amount  of  borneol,  which  is  most  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  resinous  portion  of  the  wood. 
—A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Methyl  Alcohol  from  Lignin.  EMIL  HEUSER 
and  HANZ  SCHMELZ.  Cellulose  Chemie.  1,  6  (Oct. 
22,  1920;  Paper,  xxvii,  11  (Xuv.  17,  1920).  Translation 
by  CLARENCE  J.  WEST.  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
138  (Feb.  3,  1921).— A.  P.-C. 

F-1.  A  Rapid  Method  of  Control  Analysis  of  Sulphate 
Liquor.  C.  K.  BERGMAN,  Finsk  Pappers-Och  Trava- 
rutidskrift  (Nov.  15,  1920),  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  11-2 
(Jan.  6,  1921).  Sulphate  liquors  contain  NaXO,, 
NaOH,  Na,S,  and  small  quantities  of  sulphite  and  sil- 
icate of  soda,  which  can  generally  be  neglected.  An 
'  alkalimetric  titration  with  methyl  orange  as  indicator 
gives: 

I.  Na.CO,  +  NaOH  -f  Na,S 

while  with  pheuolphthalein  as  indicator  we  have 

II.  i/aNaXOa  +  NaOH_+  VaNa.S 
An  iodometric  titration  gives 

III.  Na.S. 

And  an  alkalimetric  titration  with  pheuolphthalein  as 
indicator,  after  addition  of  an  excess  of  barium  chlo- 
ride to  precipitate  the  carbonates,  gives 


IV.  NaOH  +  i/aNa.S 
If  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  the  volumes  of  standard  solutions  re- 
quired for  the  titrations  I,  II,  IV,  and  III,  respectively, 
we  have  from  I,  II,  IV :— Na^COj  =  2(b— c) ;  NaOH 
=  2b— a;  Na,S  =  2 (a— 2b  +  e). 

From  I,  II,  and  III  we  get: — NajCoj  =  2(a — b) — d; 
NaOH  =  2b— a;  Na„S  =  d. 

From  I,  III,  and  IV,  we  get:  Na,C03  =  a  —  c  — 
Vod ;  NaOH  =  c  —  y2d ;  Na^S  =  d. 

The  presence  of  silicate  and  of  sulphite  of  soda  in- 
troduces an  error;  but  a  correction  can  be  applied  by 
determining  these  separately  by  one  of  the  known 
methods.  The  use  of  I,  II,  and  IV  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  but  one  standard  solution.  Most  of  the 
mills  mereh-  determine  the  "causticity",  i.e.  1006-a. — 
A.  P.-  C. 

F-0;  K-17.  Book  Paper  from  Southern  Pines  and 
Gums.  SYDNEY  D.  WELLS.  Paper,  xxvii,  12  (Nov. 
24.  1H20).  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  1286  (Dec.  16, 
1920).— A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Rosin  and  Rosin  Sizing.  E.  SUTERMEISTER. 
Paper,  xxvii,  13  (Dec.  1,  1920).  A  study  on  the  sizing 
efficiency  of  different  grades  of  rosin.  From  the  re- 
sults obtained  and  from  observations  made  during  the 
tests  described  in  the  paper,  the  following  points  are 
brought  out:  (1)  It  appears  that  the  sizing  value  of 
the  rosiu  increases  in  passing  from  the  darker  to  the 
lighter  grades,  though  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
lighter  grades  is  hardly  enough  to  justify  any  great 
difference  in  price.  (2)  The  sheets  as  made  for  these 
tests  were  not  calendered  and  in  comparing  them  for 
color  no  difference  could  be  detected  in  those  sized 
with  W.W.  and  with  D  rosin.  With  calendered  sheets 
where  more  rosin  is  used  this  might  not  hold  true,  but 
it  is  believed  that  any  difference  in  color  would  not 
be  serious  enough  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  lower 
grades  provided  the  dirt  could  be  sufficiently  reduced. 
(3)  The  separation  of  rosin  which  occurs  when  the  size 
emulsion  stands  three  or  four  days  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  harmful  effect  on  its  siziug  quality,  nor  does 
the  clear  emulsion  from  the  mill  have  a  much  greater 
sizing  power  than  the  milky  and  opaque  emulsions  from 
the  laboratory-made  size. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Paper  Box  Board  Mantifacture.  JOSEPH  S. 
SLATER.  Paper,  xxvii.  14,  (Dec.  8,  1920)..  A  general 
review  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  the 
paper  board  industry  which  utilizes  to  a  very  large 
extent  fibrous  waste  material,  of  .some  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  paper  board  is  being  put,  of  the  advis- 
ability of  the  mills  making  their  product  directly  into 
containers,  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  various 
methods  of  defibering  the  waste  paper,  of  recent  adv- 
ances in  the  methods  of  drying  (Sturtevant  system), 
with  a  brief  mention  of  various  mechanical  features  of 
the  board  mills.— A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Blotting  and  Filter  Papers.  G.  SCHUJMANN. 
Papier  Markt  (Jan.  1,  1921  j  ;  Pulp  and  Paper  xix,  131 
(Feb.  3,  1921).  Blotting  and  filter  papers  must  be 
nuule  from  raw  materials  having  porous,  open  struct- 
ure. The  chief  ones  used  are  wool  and  cotton  fibers, 
and  aspen  soda  pulp.  The  most  satisfactory  is  cotton, 
while  aspen  soda  is  used  in  the  manufactin-e  of  inferior 
grades  of  blotting  papers.  The  desired  properties  can 
be  developed  and  improved  in  three  ways:  (1)  fermen- 
tation or  maceration  (2)  Refrigeration  (3)  grinding  in 
a  hollander  with  sharp  knives.  Cylinder  machines  are 
generally  used,  rather  than  fourdriniers,  and  the  dry- 
ing should  a])proximate  air  drying  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  manufacture  of  filter  paper  requires  the  use  of 
especially  pure  water,  .supplemented  by  washing  with 
hydrochloric  or  hydrofluoric  acid  to  eliminate  all  min- 
eral matters.  Aspen  pulp  can  be  used  for  inferior 
grades  of  blotting  papers,  but  must  be  mixed  with  a 
stronger  fiber.  Bleached  beech  pulps  yield  exception- 
ally soft  and  porous  half -stuff;  but  the  wood  must  be 
carefully  sorted  before  cooking  on  account  of  the 
frequent  presence  of  resinous  and  waxy  bodies. — A. 
P.-C. 

L-7.  Paper  Textiles.  W.  F.  SCHAPHORST  (Copy- 
right, 1920).  Paper,  xxvii,  13  (Dec.  1,  1929).  Brief 
review  of  the  various  methods  of  making  textiles  from 
paper  and  pulp  in  (Jermany  and  in  Scandinavia  during 
the  war  and  of  the  probability  of  these  paper  textiles 
competing  with  the  exportation  of  cheaper  clothing 
from  the  United  States. — A.  P.-C. 

0-3;  P-0.  Pure  Drinking  Water  for  Industrial 
Plants.  ARTHUR  W.  BUSWELL,  Paper,  xxvii,  13 
(Dec.  12,  1920).  In  1915  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin rendered  a  decision  that  the  furnishing  of  a  con- 
tamined  drinking  water  supply  as  an  "Accident"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
and  in  consequence  a  large  corporation  in  the  Middle 
West  recently  paid  $60,000  in  settlement  of  suits  for 
damages  filed  on  account  of  sickness  and  death  of 
employees  resulting  from  contaminated  drinking  water 
furnished  in  its  factory .^ — A.  P.-C. 

P-5.  Accident  Records  in  the  Paper  Mill.  R.  H. 
GUERRANT,  Paper,  xxvii,  11  (Nov.  17,  1920).  Proper 
accident  statistics  help  to  determine  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents and  enable  the  concentration  of  efforts  toward 
remedj'ing  the  conditions  responsible  for  accidents.  A 
satisfactory  method  for  keeping  accident  records 
should  comprise  at  least  five  essential  points:  (1)  See 
that  injured  men  report  promptly;  (2)  Make  a  good 
record  of  every  man  reporting  for  treatment;  (3) 
Notify  the  proper  departments ;  (4)  Get  all  the  inform- 
ation for  the  accident  report;  (5)  Notify  the  depart- 
ments when  the  man  is  able  to  resume  his  work.  The 
statistics  thus  obtained  serve  to  show  the  causes  of 
accidents,  the  extent  of  the  disabilities,  and  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  rates  so  that  the  comparisons  may 
be  established  between  different  mills  in  the  same  in- 
dustry, or  even  between  the  different  industries.  The 
frequency  rate  is  defined  as  the  number  of  lost  time 
accidents  which  occur  for  each  million  hours  worked, 
and  the  severity  rate  as  the  number  of  days  lost  per 
one  thousand  hours  work. — A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Ontario  Ptilp  and  Paper  Industry.  W.  L. 
EDWARDS.  Paper,  xxvii,  11  (Nov.  17,  1920).  His- 
torical sketch  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in 
Ontario  since  it  was  founded  in  1825  until  the  present 
day,  with  an  outline  of  the  improvements  and  develop- 
ments projected  for  the  coming  year  (1921). — A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  The  Paper  Mills  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Region. 
Paper,  xxvii,  12  (Nov.  2-1,  1920).  Brief  enumeration 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Pacific  cojist  in  (Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.— A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Wilmington  and  the  Chemical  Industry. .  Chem. 
Met.  Eng.,  xxiii,  1083-5  (Dec.  1,  1920).  Abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Nov.  19,  1920,  meeting  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  giving  outlines  of  the  various 
chemically  controlled  industries  (exclusive  of  explo- 
sives) in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  including  finish- 
ing of  cotton  goods,  manufacture  of  glazed  kid  leather, 
lithophone,  vulcanized  fiber  and  papermaking. — A. P.-C. 


R-2.  New  Cellulose  Periodicals.  Paper,  xxvii,  ]1 
(Nov.  17,  1920).  Cellulose-Chemie.  Wissensc'haft 
Beiblatter  zu  der  Zeitschrift  "Der  Papierfabrikant". 

Issued  as  a  suj)plement  to  Papierfabrikant,  edited  by 
EMIL  IIEUSER,  Darmstadt.  Zelstoffchemische 
Abhandlungen.  Published  monthly  by  CARL  HOF- 
MANN,  Berlin,  SW  11,  Germany,  edited  by  CARL  G 
SCIIWALBE.— A.  P.-C. 

R-2.  Committee    on    Abstracts    and    Publications. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  abstracting  the  Brit- 
ish paper  trade  journals,  while  attempts  are  being  made 
at  a  similar  arrangement  for  Scandinavian  journals. 
Cooperation  with  the  American  committee  is  being 
continued. — A.  P-C. 

R-5.  Canada's   Pulp  and   Paper  Industry  in  1920. 

A.  L.  DAWE,  secretary,  and  EDWARD  BECK,  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  33-5  (Jan.  13,  1921).  Compiled  from  the 
annual  review  numbers  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  and 
the  Toronto  Globe.  General  review  of  conditions  in 
the  industry,  of  the  reorganization  of  a  number  of  the 
older  companies,  of  the  organization  of  new  ones,  and 
of  the  developments  and  improvements  which  are  pro- 
posed for  1921.— A.  P.-C. 

R-5.  Paper  in  Argentina.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Jan.  7,  1921,  Ixxv,  9,  p.  16.— Argentina  is  still 
importing  the  finer  grades  of  paper  from  the  United 
States  by  the  high  rate  of  exchange  has  resulted  in 
placing  many  orders  in  Germany  and  Sweden  where 
prices  and  deliveries  are  more  favorable.  Most  of  the 
printed  wall  papers  however  are  being  imported  from 
England,  prices  and  deliveries  being  far  better  than 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.^ — A.  C. 

R-7.  Superintendent  is  the  Keystone  of  the  Industry. 
M.  G.  ARGY,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  54-5  (Jan.  20,  1921). 
Address  of  the  temporary  chairman  at  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  "Eastern  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Division  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Super- 
intendents' Association",  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
organization  of  the  Canadian  Division  showing  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  both  by  the  industrial 
members  and  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  a  whole 
from  the  Association,  and  typifying  the  superintendent 
as  "the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  industry",  as  he  is  the 
connecting  link  between  Capital  and  Labor.- — A.  P.-C. 

R-11.  The  University  and  Industry.  General  Sir 
ARTHUR  CURRIE,  K.C.M.G.,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix 
95-7  (Jan.  27,  1921);  Paper,  xxvii,  23  (Feb.  9,  1921)! 
Address  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  Montreal,  January  21  1921  — A 
P.-C. 

R-13.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation. Montreal,  Jan.  21.  1921. —  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
99-108  (Jan.  27,  1921)  ;  Paper,  xxvii,  22  (Feb  22' 
1921),  23  (Feb.  9,  1921).  Texts  of  the  address  of 
GEORGE  CHAIIOON,  Jr.,  retiring  president,  in  which 
are  reviewed  the  outstanding  events  affecting  the  a.sso- 
ciation,  and  the  reports  of  the  chairman  of  the  news- 
jn-int,  mechanical,  pulp,  book  and  writing,  board,  wood- 
lands, coated  paper,  felt  paper,  wrapping  paper,  and 
technical,  sections  and  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment.—A.  P.-C. 

R-13.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  (U.S.A.)  and 
the  Paper  Manufacturer.  OTTO  KRESS,  Paper,  xxvii, 
13  (Dec.  1,  1920).  Brief  description  of  the  work  being 
done  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. — A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  2jtli  June. — The  strike  among  the  printers 
iu  Toronto,  which  it  was  indicated,  last  week,  shows 
every  prospect  of  being  a  protracted  one,  so  far  as  the 
arriving  at  a  settlement  bj-  agreement  is  concerned, 
still  continues  to  exercise  a  depressing  effect  on  most 
departments  of  the  industry.  The  book-binders  have 
given  iu  and  gone  back  to  work — those  of  them  who  can 
get  it.  Local  91  of  the  Interuational  Typographical 
Union,  last  Friday,  made  public  an  offer  it  made  to 
the  Toronto  employing  printers,  which  their  organ- 
ization (the  Toronto  Typothetae)  rejected  on  Wednes-" 
day  in  last  week.  The  offer  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
men  would  return  to  work  with  the  understanding 
that  the  forty-four  hour  week  prevail,  that  .$35.20  be 
the  minimum  wage,  and  that  shop  practices  and  work- 
ing conditions  as  understood  in  the  old  agreement  be 
maintained.  The  offer  also  provided  that  if  a  satis- 
factory wage  scale  could  not  be  mutually  agreed  on, 
an  arbitration  board  should  be  appointed  to  determine 
the  wage  question  between  $35.20  and  $40,  and  that 
the  contract  should  be  for  a  year  from  the  1st  June, 
1921.  Probably  the  employing  printers  did  not  take 
long  in  deciding  to  reject  this  offer — indeed  their  re- 
jection of  it  caused  little  surprise  among  the  striking 
printers.  For  it  is  now  fairly  clear  that,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  settlement  by  agreement  at  all,  it  will  be  on  terms 
very  different  from  those  just  summarized  as  constit- 
uting the  offer  made  on  behalf  of  the  men.  But,  though 
there  may  not  be  any  settlement  by  agreement,  there 
are  plenty  of  keen  observers  who  think  that  the  strike 
will  "peter  out" — in  fact,  that  it  is  already  "petering 
out."  According  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Sutherland,  secretary 
of  the  employers'  organization,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
positions  of  the  pressmen  have  been  filled,  and  there 
are  227  compositors  at  work  in  shops  of  the  Typothetae. 
Further,  firnLS  sympathetic  with  the  Typothetae  are 
said  to  be  withoiding  work  until  the  latter  organiza- 
tion gets  its  own  way  over  the  matters  in  dispute.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strikers  express  themselves  as  be- 
ing still  confident  of  victory.  But,  however,  the  dis- 
pute may  end,  there  can  be  no  question  that  its 
continuance  is  having  a  very  detrimental  effect  on 
most  departments  of  the  paper  industry— and  this,  too, 
at  a  time  when,  for  various  other  reasons,  trade  is 
abnormally  quiet  in  so  many  branches  of  it.  Altogether, 
as  regard  trade  conditions,  as  compared  with  those 
reported  on  last  week,  it  is  pretty  much  a  ease  of  "As 
you  were!"  At  outside  points,  it  may  be  added,  biisi- 
iiess  is  somewhat  better  than  in  Toronto  itself. 

Pulp. — "If  anything,"  observed  to  the  writer  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  big  pulp  mills,  "there  has 
recently  been  some  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
pulp.  But  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  inspire  much  optimism. 
Business  is  still  very  far  from  normal.  Stocks  in  the 
hands  both  of  the  mills  and  jobbers  are  still  being  i-e- 
dueed  far  too  slowly." 

Book  Paper. — The  only  buying  of  any  account  that 
is  taking  place  in  the  book  market,  and  that  of  bonds 
and  ledgers,  is  just  for  immediate  requirements.  Stocks 
are  being  kept  down  to  the  minimum.  No  further  re- 
ductions liave  taken  place,  on  the  whole,  in  these  and 


other  standard  lines.  But  there  is  a  certain  want  of 
fixity  of  price. 

Waste  Papers. — Business  is  still  stagnant  in  the 
cheaper  grades  of  waste  papers.  But  a  little  bu.siness  is 
being  done  in  the  better  lines  of  the  white  shavings. 

Wrapping  Paper. — The  business  doing  by  the  jobbers 
is  reported  as  being  very  light.  Prices  have  undergone 
no  alteration. 

Toilets  and  Tissues. — The  trade  in  these  papers  is  re- 
ported as  continuing  to  be  good.  There  has  been  no 
alteration  in  jiriees. 

Manufactured  Stationery. — On  the  whole,  the  demand 
is  still  away  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  yet 
many  manufacturers  are  continuing  to  do  a  fair  amount 
of  business — though  always  on  the  light  side. 

Box  Board. — In  this  market  again,  buyers  are  bu.v- 
ing  only  for  immediate  requirements.  No  big  orders 
are  coming  along.     Prices  remain  unaltered. 

Greaseproof  and  Glassine. — There  is  little  business 
doing  in  these  lines,  and  there  have  been  no  recent 
changes  in  price. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  -Tune  25. —  (Special  Correspondence) — 
Conditions  in  the  i)aper  market  continue  very  much  the 
same  as  previously  reported  and  there  have  been  no 
developments  of  note  this  week.  Demand  is  still  limit- 
ed, consumers  and  jobbers  alike  confining  their  buying 
to  supplies  immediatiely  and  actually  needed,  and  yet 
activity  along  cei'tain  lines  appears  to  be  broadening 
with  the  general  situation,  as  expressed  by  a  prominent 
member  of  thie  trade  in  New  York,  "looking  upward 
rather  than  downward." 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  demand  is  no  more 
active  at  present  than  it  is,  as  this  is  the  time  when 
paper  consumers  as  well  as  papl?r  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  are  compiling  mid-year  inventory,  which  natur- 
ally places  a  check  on  business.  Most  of  the  shipments 
made  from  mills. to  other  than  contract  customers  at 
presOnt  are  from  stock,  and  paper  manufacturers  arc 
trying  to  reduce  their  stocks  of  both  finished  and  raw 
product  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  which  has  a 
quieting  effect  on  manufacturing  operations.  There 
is  a  common  belief  in  the  trade  that  as  soon  as  the  in- 
ventory-taking season  is  over  demand  for  most  kinds 
of  paper  will  pick  up,  while  some  traders  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  good  many  paper  users  will  come  into 
the  market  to  cover  the  bulk  of  their  fall  requirements 
early,  thus  stimulating  business  to  an  appreciable 
extent. 

Conferences  held  in  New  York  last  week  by  offi- 
cials of  the  International  Paper  Companj'  and  dele- 
gates of  the  papermakers'  union  with  a  view  to  coming 
to  some  agreement  on  the  wage  dispute  failed  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  strike  situation  at  newsprint  mills  re- 
mains unchanged.  It  was  hopl?d  that  a  settlement 
would  be  reached  on  the  point-s  at  issue,  but  after  eon- 
femng  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  con-, 
ference  broke  up  and  the  mill  workers'  repriesentatives 
departed  for  home  Saturday  night.  It  is  now  proble- 
matical which  side  will  make  the  next  move  toward 
patching   up   the   matter.      That   newsprint   mills   are 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 
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seriously  affected  by  the  strike  of  operatives  can  be' 
seen  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
co^'iering  the  print  paper  industry  for  May  which  sliows 
that  last  month  production  of  newsprint  by  United 
States  mills  dropped  to  78,868  net  tons,  a  decline  of 
36,540  tons,  or  roughly  about  40  per  cent,  from  the  out- 
put of  the  same  mills  in  April.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
production  at  this  low  point  i(  will  not  take  very  long 
for  available  stocks  of  print  paper  to  Ifc  liquidated, 
and  unless-the  strike  is  settled  and  mills  resume  oper- 
ation, there  is  every  likelihood  "of  a  dire  shortag-e  of 
print  paper  arising. 

The  tone  of  the  spot  newsprint  market,  is  steady  and 
most  of  the  sales  made  to  transil-nt  buyers  are  at  5 
cents  a  pound  at  mills  or  better.  Here  and  there  re- 
ports are  received  of  a  sale  at  less  than  5  cents,  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  sizable  lots  can  be  obtained  at  such 
figures,  and  indications  are  that  supplies  offered  at 
the  low  levels  represent  distress  holdings  which  .sellers 
are  willing  to  accept  anything  for  in  order  to  move. 
No  further  change  ha»;  been  announced  in  the  contract 
basis,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  hl?i  while  present  con- 
ditions obtain  in  the  industry  where  consumption  is 
running  considerably  in  excess  of  the  production. 

Book  paper  mills  are  moderately  busy  on  contract 
orders  from  publi.sbers  but  fn?sli  demand  is  slow  in 
developing.  There  is  no  alteration  in  quotations  on 
book  papers.  Wrappings  are  moving  in  routine  fashion 
and  mainly  in  small  quantities  at  former  price  levels. 
No.  1  domestic  kraft  bringing  btjtween  6-50  and  7 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  mills.  Tissues  are  (piofably 
steadv  at  around  9t^  cents  basis  on  No.  ]  white  1  issue, 
and  coarse  tisi5ues  are  meeting  with  a  steadily  improv- 
ing demand. 

Box  boards  an?i  firming  in  price  thi)\igli  ihey  are  still 
to  be  used  at  recently  prevailing  iniotatjons.  Some 
inannfact\irers  are  holding  for  sftiS:")  a  ton  on  plain  chip 
board,  yet  purchases  have  been  recorded  this  wei'k  at 
$3250  and  even  $30  in  some  few  ca.ses,  while  filled 
news  board  is  availabli-  at  .$35  to  $37-50  per  ton  at 
mills.  Paper  box  makers  are  far  from  deluged  with 
orders  for  their  product  but  thev  are  getting  more 
business  than  for  some  time  and  hit  not  hesitating  t" 
buy  board  when  needing  it,  with  the  result  the  general 
complexion  of  the  nuirket  is  changing  feu-  the  bUter. 

There  is  nothing  of  imiiorlance  to  r(>p(irt  in  Tim' 
naners.  Demand  at  best  is  nai-row,  an<l  the  buying 
being  done  is  against  direct,  wants,  whilr.>!  (.notations  are 
on  a  broad  range — so  broad,  in  fact,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  constitute  actual  market  lU'ice  levels. 

GROUND    WOOD— Mechanical    wood    pulp     holds 


quotabiy  steady  at  around  $30  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding 
plants  for  spmice  ground  wood  of  prime  quality  for 
prouijit  shipment,  and  the  market  has  di?veloped  no  new 
turn  of  apparent  importance.  Board  mills  are  buying 
in  spasmodic  style  and  on  the  .whole  are  absorbing  a 
fair  volume  of  pulp,  and  there  is  also  some  demand 
from  manila,  tissue  and  ni?wsprint  mills,  but  in  spite 
of  authoritative  i-eports  that  current  production  is 
considerable  under  normal  owing  to  the  strike  of  mill 
workers,  unfavorable  water  conditions,  and  the  like, 
buyers  do  not  sei?m  to  experience  difficulty  in  locating 
all  the  supply  desired.  There  is  a  feeling  that  unless 
the  .strike  of  iriil  operatives  is  settled,  ground  wood 
may  bi?come  very  scarce  later  in  the  summer,  but  this 
is  having  no  material  influence  on  prices  at  the  moment. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— The  tone  of  the  chemical  wood 
Dulji  market  is  at  best  easy,  and  there  is  little  show  of 
im]ioitaiit  activity  in  any  cornier  of  the  trade.  Con- 
sumers are  coming  into  view  as  buyers  only  when  in 
immediate  need  of  supplies,  and  even  then  are  search- 
ing the  marki^t  for  pulp  at  the  cheapest  prices,  which 
obviously  has  a  softening  effect  on  values.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  name  accurate  prices.  Reports  have  been 
heard  of  domestic  blnached  sulphite  selling  at  as  low  as 
5  cents  a  pound  and  of  domestic  easy  bleaching  being 
(it'fei-ed  at  less  than  3-75  cents  and  No.  1  domestic  kraft 
at  3  eents.  P)-olial)l.v  small  lots  can  be  obtained  at  the.si? 
lo"'  fiirnres  but  the  probabilities  are  higher  prices 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  sizable  tonnaee.  News 
gi'ade  snlphiti^  is  about  the  firmest  grade  in  the  market 
and  producers  are  mostly  demanding  at  least  3-50  cents 
a  pound  at  pulp  mills  for  this  description  of  sulphite. 
Thehe  i--  nraetically  no  trading  in  imported  pulp  and 
prices  are  maiidy  nominal. 

RAGS — TIm'  iiiitstandiua'  d'cvelopu'tMil  in  the  rag 
market  is  t!u>  slowintr  on  of  demand  for  roofinp-  sto'dv. 
Those  mills  which  earlier  in  the  month  were  quite  ac- 
tive buyers  are  now  mostly  ignoring  offi^rings,  with  the 
residt  ]U-ices  on  roofino'  rags  have  come  down  .slightlv, 
dealers  now  lieint;-  willinsr  to  sell  No.  1  satinets  at  J^O  to 
85  cents  a  hundred  ponnds  nt  shipiiinsr  points  and  No  2 
packing  at  70  to  75  cents.  The  rl^maiiuler  of  the  market 
rules  exceedingly  quiet.  New  cuttings  are  little  wantei 
li\-  |iaper  mills  and  are  available,  with  the  exception 
of  several  gi'ades  like  unbleached  muslins  and  white 
lawns,  at  lower  jirices  than  those  asked  by  dealers. 
Old  rags  are  niovinu-  slnwlw  Wi'ifina'  naner  manufac- 
turers are  biiyiug  few  old  whites  or  thirds  and  blues, 
and  prices  are  irreq-nlnr  and  easy.  No.  1  repacked 
w^hites  are  offered  at  5-25  cents  a  pound  fob.  New 
York,  No.  2  repacked  at  3-25  cents,  repacked  blm^s  at 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
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BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  done. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 


Fast  Pink  B. 
Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Blue  2B. 
Black  B.H. 
Yellow  R. 
Brown  G.  cone. 
Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


Product  Sampler,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 


L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  ^ 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

"<wi<<l**  Order*  ■applied  direct  from  Canadian  StookB.  New  Products  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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1-75  to  2  cents,  No.  1  -n-hite  shirt  cuttings  at  8-75  cents, 
washables  at  4-25  cents,  new  light  silesias  at  5-75  cents 
and  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  5-75  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK— Some  grades  of  old  paper  hold 
steady  in  price  and  are  moving  toward  consuming 
plants  in  fairlv  good  volume ;  others  are  s^^^rcely  want- 
ed by  mills  and  are  tending  lower  in  value.  Old  kratt 
paper  still  leads  in  demand  and  dealers  are  asking  2.10 
to  2  15  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  tor  No.  1 
packing  Soft  white  shavings  have  firmed  up  some- 
what and  are  held  at  2.25  cents  as  a  mmimum,  with 
some  packers  asking  a  quarter  of  a  cent  higher.  No^l 
mixed  paper  is  sought  in  a  little  larger  quantity  by 
board  mills  and  is  bringing  30  to  32V2  cents  per  hun- 
dred f  o  b  New  York.  Folded  newspapers  on  the  other 
hand  are  in  slow  demand  and  are  readily  available  at 
37Vo  'cents  New  York.  Flat  stock  is  a  trifle  down  m 
price  No.  1  old  books  and  magazines  being  offered  at 
90  cents  a  hundred,  and  mixed  books  at  70  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Old  manila  rope  is 
quotablv  steady  at  4  cent.s  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  although  mills  have  stopped  buying  to  an  extent, 
there  is  a  fair  moyement  on  back  orders  and  the  market 
appears  to  he  fairlv  well  cleaned  up  on  supplies  Old 
bagging  has  not  improved  its  market  position  and  riiks 
exceedingly  dull,  with  No.  1  scrap  bagging  offered  at 
$1  per  hundred  pounds,  roofing  bagging  at  60  cents  and 
No.  1  gunny  at  $1-25  cents. 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER  REVIEW  FOR  MAY,  1921. 

The  effect  of  the  .<itrike  on  tliip  production  of  news- 
print in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission : 

Stocks  on 

Number  Pro-  hand  end 

of  Mills,  duction.     of  month. 

Total  Newsprint—  Net  tons. 

May    1921 B7  78,868        31,198 

.   Sav    1920 92  129,230        22,833 

MaV    1919 "70  105,819        27,084 

MaV"  1918 66  111,242        26,12-2 

Total  (5  mos.)  1921-  ■■  -  528,678        31,198 

Total(5mos.)  1920.-  ••  -  629,244         22,823 

Total  (5  mos.)  1919- ••■  -  556,245        27,084 

Total  (5  mos.)  1918  ■  ■■  -  527,626        26,122 

Standard  News — 

May,  1921 69  73,181         26,955 

Note. — Above  figures  for  Jotal  newsprint  do  not  in- 
clude hanging  paper. 

The  average  production  of  total  newsprint  and  stan- 
dard news,  based  upon  the  total  combined  production 
for  the  years  1918,  1*)19  and  1920,  amounted  to  113,925 
tons  of  total  newsprint  and  10,650  tons  of  standard 
news,  for  a  period  corresponding  to  May.  The  actual 
production  amounted  to  78,868  tons  of  total  newsprint 
and  73,181  tons  of  standard  news,  which  for  total  news- 
print was  30  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  three- 
year  period  and  for  standard  news  about  28  per  cent 
below  the  average. 

The  production  of  newsprint  for  May,  1921,  com- 
pared with  May,  1920,  shows  a  decrease,  amounting  to 


39  per  cent  for  total  newsprint  and  about  39  per  cent 
for  standard  news. 

The  production  for  May,  1921,  compared  with  May, 
1919,  .shows  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  for  total  news- 
print and  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent  for  standard  news. 

The  decrease  of  production  for  May,  1921,  over  May, 
1918,  amounted  to  29  per  cent  for  total  newsprint  and 
22  per  cent  for  standard  news. 

Mill  stocks  of  both  total  newsprint  and  standard 
news  decreased  during  May,  1921. 

Stocks  of  rolls  in  the  hands  of  .iobbers  at  the  end  of 
May  were  156  tons  less  than  the  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  .same  jobbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Stocks  of  sheets  were  419  tons  less  at  the  end  of  May 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  net  decrease 
in  the  total  stocks  of  newsprint  in  the  hands  of  jobbers 
at  the  end  of  May  amounted  to  575  tons. 

Commitments  to  sell  j'oU  niews  were  3,884  tons  greater 
than  commitments  to  buy.  Commitments  to  sell  sheet 
news,  were  722  tons  less  than  commitments  to  buy. 
Total  commitment.s  to  sell  both  rolls  and  sheets  were 
3,162  tons  greater  than  commitments  to  buy. 

Publishers'  stocks  decreased  20.613  tons  during  th* 
month.  The  average  daily  tonnage  used  during  May 
was  38  tons  less  than  the  average  used  in  April. 

Seventy-eight  publishing  concerns  held  about  72  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Publishers'  stocks  and  transit  tonnage  on  May  31st 
represented  slightly  less  than  45  days'  supply  at  the 
lexisting  rate  of  consumption. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  standard  news,  by  met- 
ropolitan dailies  using  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  tons  annually,  for  May,  1921,  when 
compared  with  May,  1920.  shows  that  the  consump- 
tion for  the  month  of  May,  1921,  was  practically  the 
sam'e  as  for  May.  1920.  and  increased  slightly  less  than 
8  per  cent  for  May,  1921,  over  May,  1919. 

The  imports  of  newsprint  for  April.  1921,  were  4,685 
tons  more  than  for  April.  1920.  The  exports  for  April, 
1921,  were  1,789  tons  le.ss  than  for  April,  1920. 

The  imports  of  groundwood  pulp  for  April,  1921, 
were  3,729  tons  less  than  for  April,  1920.  The  exports 
of  domestic  wood  pulp  were  751  tons  less  than  for 
April,  1920. 

Average  Prices  Paid  by  Publishers. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  May,  1921, 
f.o.b.  mill,  in  carload  lots,  for  standard  news  in  rolls 
was  $5,248  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  average  is 
basied  upon  May  deliveries  of  about  39,000  tons  on 
contract  involving  a  total  tonnage  of  approximately 
600,000  tons  of  undelivered  paper  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

The  weighted  average  contract  prices  ba.Sed  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  of  about  21,000  tons  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  in  May, 
1921,  was  ){!5.497  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  aver- 
age is  ba-sed  upon  the  May  deliveries  on  contracts  in- 
volving about  270.000  tons  of  undelivered  Canadian 
paper. 

The  weisrhted  average  market  price  for  May  of  stan- 
dard roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill,  based  upon 
domestic  purchases  totaling  about  7.000  tons  was  $5,056 
per  100  pounds'. 


He  who  has  conferred  a  kindness  should  be  silent, 
he  who  has  received  one  should  speak  of  it. — Seneca. 
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